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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


N treating of the Eighteenih 
Century, or — to speak more 
exactly — of the Icighteenth 
Century in Englisli Litera- 
ture, the Ihslorian is con- 
fronted at the outset by 
a difficulty of tlefinition. 
What is meant by the Eighteenth Century in 
English Literature? The natural (though pos- 
sibly Bceotian) reply would be — from the end of 
the Seventeenth to the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth. But this ingenuous answer will not 
serve — especially with certain modern critics. 
According to these, the literary Eighteenth 
Century cannot be confined within the limits 
indicated, but must rather be held to cor- 
respond with a different period of time, 
beginning earlier and ending earlier, and char- 
acterised throughout by specific features which 
distinguish it both from the period which pre- 
cedes and the period which follows it Some 
authorities date this period from the English 
Revolution of 1688, and close it with the 
French Revolution of 1789. Others, with 
equal show of reason, go farther back, and 
commence at the Restoration. In a philo- 
sophical essay these divisions are defensible, 
53 


and possibly useful, although they are always 
open to the commonjrlace objection that no 
great change in thought can be s;iid to begin 
as invariably and inevitably as Grouse-shooting 
or the Utw lerms. And even if they should 
be .scientifically accurate, they present insuper- 
able objections to matter-of fact people, inas- 
much as — to name but one very intelligible 
rlrawback — they involve the assignment to the 
Eighteenth Centur)- of events whicli took place 
before that century begins in the calendar. 
Furthermore, they involve the assignment to 
the Nineteenth Century of other events which 
demonstrably happened in the Eighteenth. 
For these reasons— an<l notwithstanding the 
fact that the present volume, for convenience, 
includes a portion of an earlier j)eiiod — we 
shall lake leave, in this survey, to regard 
the Eighteenth Century in Literature as con- 
current with the Eighteenth Century in Chron- 
ology — that is to say, as extending froni the 
end of 1700 (the year in which Drjden <iied) 
to the end of the year 1800 (the year of the 
death of Cowper). 

The period intended having been thus 
defined, it will be well to indicate the nature 
of its special gift to letters— such gift, for 
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tiu' moment, being understood to consist, 
not so much in the quality and amount of the 
thing produced, as in the disclosure of fresh 
methods or fashions of production. Of the 
actual work of the Eighteenth Century a suf- 
ficient report will be found in the biographies 
and extracts wliirh follow ; here, it is proposed 
to take note only of those new forms of literary 
expression which distinguish the age from those 
ages which went before. That, on or about 
the date of the Restoration, a change began 
to be apparent both in the matter and manner 
of English Literature is admitted even by those 
who find its cause uncertain and its course 
obscure. Of this change, in the last decades 
of the seventeenth century, Dryden is allowed 
to have been the chief exponent ; in the first 
decades of the eighteenth century, it was 
maintained and developed under Pope and his 
contemporaries. Bro.idly speaking, although 
its leaders were writers of verse, it consisted in 
the existence of a stale of things which was 
more favourable to the perfecting of prose. 
'I’he spirit of a new criticism was abroad, 
tempering imagination and repressing enlhu- 
sia.sm, endeavouring after symmetry and unifor- 
mity, averse alike from decoration and invention. 
To be direct and clear, to be logical, to regard 
right reason and plain sense, to be governed 
by the teaching of the Ancients (filtered 
through the medium of French criticism), became 
by degrees the unwritten code of the times. 
Working prosaically, its chief gifts were in 
prose. It gave us the first daily Newspaper; 
and, by the pen of Defoe and his humbler 
allies, an extraordinary and unprecedented 
development of Journalism ; it gave us, by 
the pens of Addison and Steele, a form of 
Essay, which, differing as widely from the essay 
of Bacon as from the essay of Temple, set the 
model to its own day and to ours. Under 
Richardson and Fielding it gave us what was 
practically the modem Novel ; under Hume 
and Robertson and Gibbon, what was practi- 
cally the modern History. Finally, it gave us 
in its earlier years a Poetry of Convention 
unex.im[)led in its mechanical accomplishment, 
which, while presenting many of the features of 
an age of Prose, was still Poetry, and which, 
exhausting itself after a career of exceptional 
vigour and brilliancy, left the soil prepared for 
the gradual but irresistible growth of a truer 
Poetry of Nature and Romance. 

Among these Eighteenth Century innovations, 
Journalism, which has lasted the longest, begins 


the first. There had been newspapers, no 
doubt, in the preceding century, even as there 
were brave men before Agamemnon. There 
was the Public Intelligencer of L’Elstrange, and 
the still-existent London Gazette, which dates 
from November 7, 1665, when Charles II. was 
keeping Court at Oxford by reason of the 
plague. There were the News Letters of Dyer 
and Dawks (Steele's ‘lionest Ichabod’) which 
had blank spaces left ‘for any Gentleman, or 
others, to write their private Business to their 
Friends in the Countr}-,’ and both of which 
the great Mr Edmund Smith — one of Dr 
Johnson’s poets, if you please— celebrated in 
Latin Sapphics : 

ScriW sccurus quid agil Scnalus, 

Quid capul slcrtit grave Laml>cihanum, 

Quid Comes Gui1dford> quid n<rt*oniPi 

Dawks^w^ 

But it was not until the first year of Anne’s 
reign, and indeed but three days after King 
William died at Kensington, that the first daily 
paper made its modest appearance. This wa.s 
the Daily Courant, a little double-columned 
sheet fourteen inches by eight, printed on one 
side only, anc^ excusing its exiguity (or lack of 
advertisements) by a praiseworthy desire ‘ to 
save tite Publick at least half the Impertinences 
of ordinary News-Papers.’ Its news is exclu- 
sively derived from the Paris Gazette and the 
Haarlem and Amsterdam Courants, but it 
speedily grew into flourishing life, being 
promptly followed by a crowd of rivals and 
imitators, Posts, Post-Boys, Packets, Observators, 
Registers, Mercuries, Medleys, British ApoUos, 
Athenian Oracles, and the like, not all of which 
were, in the strict sense, journals. One of the 
most remarkable of these latter was the Rexdetv 
of Daniel Defoe, a sheet of eight (afterwards 
four) small quarto pages, written in Newgate 
(where its author was confined), and, like the 
first Daily Courant, professing to be ‘ Purg’d from 
the Errors and Partiality of News-Writers and 
Petty-Statesmen, of all sides.’ The full title was 
A Rei'iew of the Affairs of France ; but it was, 
in reality, a history of the domestic and foreign 
affairs of Europe, while in a section entitled 
Mercure Scandale; or Advice from the Scandal- 
ous Club, which began in the second number, 
its author professed to collect contemporary 
gossip. As may be gathered from the descrip- 
tion of Defoe’s Review, a main feature of all 
these organs was their foreign intelligence, 
which, being easier to obtain than home news, 
naturally predominated. Indeed, it is pretty 
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plainly hinted by one who claims to belong 
to the ‘ingenious Fraternity’ of News-Writers* 
that when there was no news from Brussels or 
Lisbon to copy, it was manufactured n<i hoc. 
‘The Case of these Gentlemen is, I think, more 
hard than that of the Soldiers, considering that 
they have taken more Towns, and fought more 
Battles. They have been upon Parlies and 
Skirmishes, when our Armies have lain still : 
and given the General Assault to many a 
Place, when the Besiegers were quiet in their 
Irenches. They have made us Masters of 
several strong Towns ntany weeks before 
our Generals could do it ; and compleated 
Victories, when our greatest Captains have 
been glad to come off with a drawn Battle. 
W’here Prince Eugene has slain his Thousands 
Boyer [of the Post-Boy] has slain his 'Pen 
Thousands. This Gentleman can indeed be 
never enough commended for his Courage and 
Intrepidity during this whole War: He has 
laid about him with an inexpressible Fury, and, 
like the offended Afarius of ancient Rome, 
made such Havock among his Countr)men, as 
must be the Work of two or three Ages to 
repair. It must be confessed, the Redoubted 
Mr Buckley [of the Daily Couraut] has shed 
as much Blood as the former ; but I cannot 
forbear saying, (and I hope it will not look like 
Envy) that we regard our Brother Buckley as a 
kind of Drawcausir, who spares neither Friend 
or Foe, but generally kills as many of his own 
Side as the Enemy’s.' 

Whether this passage, with its distinction of 
phrasing and its delicate irony, revealed to any 
of its readers the fact that a new force had arisen 
m English Literature, is not recorded. But its 
length as an extract, and its appearance here, 
may be justified by the explanation that it 
is quoted word for word from No. i8 of 
the Tatler for Saturday, May 21, 1709, and, 
with its context, constitutes the first acknow- 
ledged contribution of Joseph Addison to the 
recently-established paper of his inventive 
friend and schoolmate Richard Steele. More- 
over, it may even claim to be the first 
example of another gift of the Eighteenth 
Century to English Letters. When, five or six 
weeks earlier, Captain Steele, casting about for 
some literary project to combine the Latest 
Foreign News (of which, as Queen Anne's 
Gazetteer, he had a certain monopoly) with 
the latest Gossip of the Coffee-Houses, had 
hit upon the idea of a little tri-weekly sheet 
about the size of the Courant, which should 


be rather more critical an<l luerary ih.m the 
hand-to-mouth production-, of your Boyers 
and Buckleys — he had builded l)ctter than lie 
knew. He wa.s himself a clever man, with a 
warm heart and a ready jien. and his ■ Letter of 
Intelligence.' even before its eighteenth luimher 
had been reached, fully deserved the <rcdit of 
a fresh departure. But it was not until .Xddisoii 
became, as he did eventually, a regiil.ir tomri- 
butor, that Steele’s new enterprise grew to 
include a new form of writing. It was when 
the scholarly Secretary to Lord Wliarton 
commcnce<l to print in it the delightful La 
Bruyere-like studies of Tom Folio and Ned 
Softly and the Political I’pliolsterer, the A<lven- 
tuns 0/ a Shilliu -, .and the Rabelaisian Frozen 
Voices, that a new thing began to be born which 
was the Essay of .Addison and Steele. The 
finished and careful papers of A.ldison reacted 
u|)on those of his editor, whom they stimulated 
to a higher ambition, as well as to an elegance, a 
purity, and a correctness (the words are Steele’s 
own) which, when he set out to ‘observe upon 
the Manners of the Pleasurable, as well as the 
Busie Part of Mankind,’ in addition to giving 
‘ the ordinary- Occurrences of common Journals 
of News,’ had not formed part of his original 
project. Presently he himself went on to rival 
his friend upon his own ground ; and, always a 
pioneer, to anticipate by some cliarming domes- 
tic scenes, of which he possessed the secret 
the function of the Novel that was coming. In 
the Speetator, which followed the Tatler as a 
daily issue, the evolution of the Essay continued. 

In his graver Saturday papers Addison began to 
preach those admirable lay-sermons that justify 
Mandeville in calling him ‘a par.^on in a tye- 
wig,’ and m his occasional discourses on Wit 
Imagination, Milton, the Old Ballad.s. and so 
forth, to apply, in critical form, the results of 
those earlier studies of the classics and the 
French critics in which he had been serving .an 
unsuspected apprenticeship to letters. Steele, 
too, digressed successfully in that Christian- 
Hero vein of his days at the Tower Guard, 
producing, with a gravity which was perfectly 
genuine and sincere, numerous disquisitions 
upon Death, Devotion, Benevolence, Solitude, 
and Ambition ; and exhibiting, but more rarely, 
his admirable gift as an impressionist critic of 
Art and the Stage. Finally, in endless sketches 
of contemporary manners and individual types, 
and particularly in the unrivalled Coverley 
series which again foreshadows the coming 
fiction the two friends contrived, with de- 
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|,:4l>tful Kood-hiiniour. to rally, ikIicuIc, ami 
tlKir a.LSc. The pailncrshii. was con- 
liniicd to the conclusion of a third pa[.er, the 
Guardian, when it ccascl. Hut by this date 
(October 1713) 'I''-’ •' of that 

■ini-cnious way of Miscellaneous W ritinj'’ upon 
the intrclucer of which Lord Shaftesbury 
invokes ironic benediction, had found its 
special form, a form admirably adapted for 
short swallow-flights of criticism, for humor- 
ous character-drawing, and for social satire. 

It was produced, after Addison and Steele, 
l.y many inferior ‘hands;’ but. for the present, 
we may leave it until it was revived, with a 
personal note and renewed ability, under the 
pens of Goldsmith and Johnson. 

In the first years of Queen Anne, a hush 
seems to have fallen upon the poets ; and, save 
for a rumbling epic or so by Blackmore. and a 
worthless miscellany by Wycherley, the Muses 
might have been in exile with the Stuarts. 
Addison, indeed, pul forth his ovcr-praise<l 
Campaif^n. Prior, too, was forced by piracy 
into a premature appearance ; but his full-dress 
revelation was not made until Anne had 
been for four years indubitably dead. Oddly 
enough, it i.s with the Spectator that is con- 
nected the first notable eflurt of that superlative 
artificer who, for more than three decades to 
tome, held the first place in English verse, and 
influenced its voice for a longer period still. 
Towartls the end of 1711. Addison reviewed, 
and certainly not, on this occasion, with ‘faint 
praise,’ what he termed ‘ a Master-piece in its 
Kind,’ It was the work of a youth of twenty, 
named Alexander Pope, and aimed at occupy- 
ing, in English, much the same ground as the 
Ars Poetica of Horace, or perhaps— to speak 
more precisely — the Art Poetique of Boileau, 
with this difference, that while Horace and the 
French critic kept their precepts for their 
naturily, their English imitator, when he pro- 
ceeded a metrical legislator, was only just out of 
his teens. Naturally enough, Pope’s work was 
a cento, but it was a cento of extraordinary 
ingenuity ; and Mr Spectator, from his full- 
bottomed wig, might justifiably nod Olympian 
approval of the skill with which the youthful 
poet’s couplets were made to exemplify the 
errors they condemned. The lines — 

These F.quat SytlabUs alone require, 

Tho’ oft the Ear the open Vowels tire, 

While Explelivts their feeble Aid do join. 

And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line ; 

no less than the well-known 


\ needless Alexandrine ends the Song, 
rhat like a wounded Snake, drags its slow Ungth 

along — 

certainly, as A.ldison admits, ‘would have 
been very much admired in an Ancient 
Poet —praise which fully justified Mr Pope 
in offering to Steele's periodica! his next i^r- 
formance, the ‘sacretl Eclogue’ entitled The 

Messiah {Spectator, No. 378). 
modelled upon Virgil's Pollio. Much of his 
subsc<iuent work, of which it is not here the 
place to speak, was of this imitated or adapted 
kind. But the jirecocious Essay on Cnlictsm 
must have made it abundantly clear to every 
I reader of intelligence that its author had already 
entered the arena fully armed as a metnst, and 
needed nothing but a theme to his hand. 
During his long literary activity, he was for- 
tunate enough, on more than one occasion, to 
fiml such a theme. He found it in the flawless 
jcwel-work of the Pape of the Lock ; he found 
it in the terrible Epic of the Dunces ; he found 
it, unanswerably and triumphantly, in the Moral 
Essays and the Satires and Epistles. Lastly, 
with leave of all the Bentleys, alive or dead, 
he found it in that paraphrase of Homer, which 
has stimulate*! more Homer-lovers than the 
critics would c-are to count. It may be true 
that his version is ‘ a pretty poem, but must not 
be called Homer;’ it may be true that it is— 

half-pretence, 

Where Wits Heroes, prove their Skill in Fence, 
And grc.il Achilles’ Klotiucncc doth show 
As if no Centaur trained him, hut Boileau 1 — 

but it is, at least, a magnificent performance, 
which, as one of Pope’s own rivals, Professor 
Conington, has admitted, by the ‘calm, majestic 
flow' of its language, carries on its readers ‘as 
irresistibly as Homer’s own could do, were they 
bom readers of Greek;' and fills their minds 
‘with a conception of the heroic age, not 
indeed strictly true, but almost as near the 
truth as that which was entertained by Virgil 
himself.’ It was in this prolonged and tedious 
task that Pope perfected the heroic couplet 
which he had caught from Dryden, and which 
is his chief present to his own time, and to 
posterity. Like Johnson, he has suffered from 
the public impatience begotten of imitators who 
only copied his defects ; and it may perhaps be 
granted, even by a devotee, that his style, like 
the style of Macaulay, grows wearisome if 
taken in immoderate doses. But it is easy to 
select, from the Epistle to Arbuthnot alone, 
dozens of passages which, in spite of the 
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apparently mechanic art of the metre, it would 
be difficult to better, either for conciseness, or 
directness, or curious felicity of phrase. Much 
of Pope’s work Is but a rhythmical exemplifica- 
tion of Addison’s dictum (after Boileau) in the 
review of the Essay an CrUicism, ‘ that Wit and 
Fine Writing doth not consist so much in ad- 
vancing Things that are new, as in giving Things 
that are known an agreeable Turn ’ — in other 
words, it is concerned less with the revelation 
of the unattempted or the unimagined in emo- 
tion, than with the expression, in a given form 
of verse* and with faultless perspicuity and 
finish, of the ordinary ideas in circulation at 
the time. But this studiously-controlled am- 
bition by no means precluded the production 
of very noble and dignified utterances, as the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot — to take that example 
again — will readily testify. Indeed, it is difficult 
to read the closing paragraphs, or the splendid 
lines beginning, ‘ Not Fortune’s Worshipper, nor 
Fashion’s Fool' (quoted below at page 190), 
without wondering upon what ground it can 
ever have been debated whether ’Pope was 
really a poet 

From Young to Cowper, the heroic couplet 
on the Pope model remained the recognised 
metre of the century, and, as might be ex- 
pected, it was largely employed for the social 
satire in which he had w'on his greenest 
laurels. Among his contemporaries were more 
than one poet who, without being exactly imi- 
tative, certainly showed signs of subjection to 
the trick of the time. Prior, who was Pope’s 
senior, and a better scholar, followed the 
fashion of adaptation by versifying Exodus 
and Ecclesiastes, and by clothing in a strait- 
laced and high-heeled Queen Anne costume 
the fine old Not-Browtu Maid. But his ser- 
vices to poetry were happily not limited to this. 
In his ‘loose and hasty scribble’ of Alma and 
in his Tales in the French manner, he added 
flexibility to the cramp Hudibrastics of Butler ; 
his genuine Horatian note gave gaiety and 
grace to a dozen minor pieces ; he reproduced 
in Denun Hall and the Thirf and the Cordelier 
with marked ability the anapestic ballad measure 
of the King and the Abbot of Canterbury, and he 
stands in the front rank of English epigram- 
matists. Moreover, in the lines To a Child of 
Quality, he set the tune of that half-gay, half- 
grave familiar verse which, in this country— de- 
spite the depressing definition of M. Liitrd — we 
are content to class as vers de societe. Another 
of Pope’s contemporaries was Gay, a more 


sedulous disciple of his illustrious friend, but 
who, nevertheless, besides some pretty songs 
that sing, contrived to enrich his age with the 
long-popular Ballad-opera, and to equip it with 
a form of Fable which, while it fell short of 
the supreme art of La Fontaine, was still a 
convenient, workable vehicle. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, in Mr Pope's Welcome from 
Greece (i.e. from translating the Jliaif), he 
anticipated and employed, with unexpected 
success, the ottava rima of Ariosto afterwards 
made popular by Frere and by Byron’s Beppo. 
Who, for example, would imagine that the 
following octave, with its note of modernity, 
comes from the pen of the author of Trivia 
and the Shepherd's IVeek ! — 

I see two lovely sisten., h.ind in hand, 

The fair h.aircd Martha and Teresa brown ; 

Madge Bclicndcn, the tallest of the land ; 

And smiling Mary, soft .and fair as down. 

Yonder I see the chearful Duchess stand. 

For friendship, zeal, and blilhsomc humours knotvn : 

Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain ? 

Why, all the Hamillons are in her train. 

Of the remaining Pope group (not school), none 
gave any new thing to English versc<raft, and 
their achievements may be left to the separate 
accounts which follow. Pope survived them all 
save Swift, and Swift’s last years were death- 
in-life. 

It was with the Elssay of Addison and Steele 
that — more for the sake of continuity than of 
logic — we endeavoured to link the early poetry 
of Pope. But the connection of the first ap- 
pearances of modem prose fiction with a paper 
in the Englishman stands less in need of 
apology. In December 1713 Steele gave an 
account from his own knowledge of a certain 
morose Alexander Selkirk or Selcraig of Largo, 
who had lived for more than four years alone 
in the island of Juan Fernandez. Similar 
cases, both real and feigned, were not un- 
known. Witness, as an instance of the former, 
Dampieris record of the Mosquito Indian whom 
Watling had left behind on the same island in 
1681. But there is small doubt that to the 
story of Selkirk, as told by Steele, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, and others, Daniel Defoe, 
already referred to as the writer of the Rei’iau 
of the Affairs of France, was indebted for the 
germ of the remarkable book which he issued in 
April 1719, tvith the title of the Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. In 
1719 Defoe was in his sixtieth year. He 
had been many things — journalist, pamphleteer, 
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political agent, traveller, tradesman. l)rickmakcr, 
projector, and i-ri'.oner in Newgate. He had 
an inexhaustible store of miscellaneous reading; 
he delighted especially in travels and adven- 
tures i he had extraordinary a|ititude for minute 
and realistic detail ; he had an indefatigable 
habit of the pen. For all these gifts the experi- 
ences of Selkirk, as developed in Robimon Cruuu, 
afforded a favourable fielil, while its very limita- 
tions and restrictions tended to control and 
coiKcntrate his ‘thick-coming fancies.’ More- 
over, it is supjiosed that certain affinities — of 
which too much may easily be made, but 
which he certainly desired should be recognised 
— between the circumstances of his imagined 
castaway and his own solitary and self-reliant 
career, gave a subjective note to his work, 
which, save in llie Farther and tlie 

Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, it does 
not attain elsewhere. It is certainly not equally 
perceptible in Coionel Jack, Moll Flatulers, 
Roxana, and the rest of the fictitious narratives 
that followed his admitted masterpiece, books 
which arc nevertheless characterised by the 
same exactitude of trivial particulars, the same 
intentional negligences and repetitions, the same 
homely, pedestrian, and even Hat phraseology. 
For the most part, they are chronicles of such 
careers as, in real life, would have fallen to the 
recording pen of the Ordinary of Newgale, from 
whose historiographic efforts they differ mainly 
by their greater variety of incident, their prac- 
tised pencraft, and their faculty (in their writer’s 
own words) ‘of forging a stor)'.’ In this last 
art Defoe is unrivalled. By the mental stenog- 
raphy and systematic stocktaking of a lifetime, 
he had accumulated so vast a reserve of facts 
and illustrations that, in the absence of any- 
thing to ‘report,’ in journalistic phrase, he could 
concoct a report of such astoundingverisimililudc 
that to this day it remains debatable whether 
some of his performances are true, or partly 
true, or not true at all, in the sense that the 
events which they profess to narrate were never 
combined in the experiences of one and the 
same individual 

From the fact that Hogarth makes Moll 
Flanders the chosen literature of his ‘Idle 
Apprentice,’ it may be presumed that many 
of what Lamb calls the ‘ secondary ' fictions 
of Defoe, though professedly didactic in their 
intention, were directed at readers not more 
illustrious than the apple-woman whom Borrow's 
Lavengro found studying the same absorbing 
work on London Bridge. But there were other 


reasons why they might be expected to appeal 
to the people more than to the cultivated classes. 
It was Defoe’s boast that his talcs were true 
histories, always an additional attraction to the 
humbler reader; and that, being true, they had 
no connection with such novels and romances 
as then existed. It was not with the Oroonoko 
of the warm - blooded Ai)hra Behn, or the 
Cassandra of the sempiternal Sieur de la Cal- 
prenedc, that he wished them to be compared : 
his fitter analogue in unrelieved veracity, had he 
sought for it, would have been more easily found 
in Banyan's sombre and relentless Life and 
Death of Mr Jiadman. But if, in addition to 
his singular gift of ‘lying like truth,’ he had com- 
bined with his work any appreciable plot to be 
unravelled or problem to be solved ; if he had 
included any material admixture of passion, or 
any delineation of the domestic life of his day, 
he might fairly have claimed — what is some- 
times claimed for him — to rank as the Father 
of the English Novel These things, however, 
he did not do. His invented biographies of 
rogues and pirates anti bona robas differ from 
those which are not invented only in being 
fictitious as wholes ; and they no more entitle 
their author to priority in fiction as we now 
understand it than if he had been the author 
of the wonderful book — not a little indebted to 
his own Robinson Crusoe — which seventeen years 
later was given to the world by the maimed 
and melancholy genius of Jonathan Swift But 
Gulliver's Travels, that unique and unclassable 
masterpiece, must be left for treatment in the 
special pages on Swift that follow. In tracing 
the history of the Novel, it is nevertheless 
impossible not to refer to it, if only on 
account of the circumstantiality in fiction in 
which Swift rivals Defoe ; but it has little or 
nothing to do with the development of the 
form. 

That development came suddenly and un- 
expectedly, nine years after Defoe had been 
laid to rest in the Dissenters’ burial-ground at 
Bunhill Fields. And it came from a most 
unhopeful source. It would have been as 
easy to predict that a middle-aged printer 
should become the author of Pamela as that 
a sexagenarian journalist should sit down and 
write Robinson Crusoe. There are indeed certain 
superficial resemblances between Richardson 
and Defoe. Both belonged to the lower middle 
class ; both posed as moralists ; both wrote the 
English of common speech ; both were circum- 
stantial in manner and copious in style. But 
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there the likeness ends. If Defoe gives little 
evidence of constructive intention, Richardson, 
on the contrary (at his best), works steadily to 
a foregone conclusion ; if Defoe cares nothing 
for the affections, Richardson, on his side, is 
intensely preoccupied with them; if Defoe 
eschews sentiment and tearful emotion, Richard- 
son revels in both, and cries as he writes. 
The one discovered an uninhabited island, the 
other the very-niuch-inhabited female heart; 
and, as far as the modem novel is concerned, 
the latter is the more notable achievement. 
With his wonderfully sympathetic insight into 
feminine character, Richardson’s success might 
have been more signal if the accidents of his 
early habits had not led him to conduct his 
tale by correspondence. His biographer, Mrs 
Barbauld, holding » an honest brief for her 
author, contends that this is the ‘most natural’ 
way, which is arguable; but she is also con- 
strained to admit that it is the ‘least probable,’ 
which can scarcely be denied, above all in our 
day, when letter-writing no longer flourishes. 

I hat, notwithstanding his insupportable vehicle 
—for Clarissa and Sir Charles GrandisoH, his 
remaining novels, are on the same plan as 
Pamela — Richardson was able to enchain his 
public, must be attributed partly to the fact 
that its appetites were more unjaded and less 
impatient than ours, and partly to the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the writer’s prolix 
but cumulative minuteness insensibly and irre- 
sistibly compels and subjugates the student who 
fairly adventures upon the text But it may 
safely be affirmed that if no belter model of 
fiction had been found than what Fielding 
calls the ‘epistolary Style,’ the early Novel, in 
spite of its psychology, must have perished 
speedily of its own perverted method. 

With Fielding’s Joseph Andresvs, however, the 
new form quilled the confined (and slightly 
stuffy) atmosphere of Richardson’s cedar-parlour 
for the open air and the cheery bustle of the 
Georgian high-road. The range of Richardson’s 
characters is not great, and in his last two 
novels he scarcely travels beyond the personages 
of genteel comedy. But Fielding makes his draft 
upon Human Nature at large, and crowds his 
stage with men and women of all sorts and 
conditions, inclining by choice to the middle 
and lower classes rather than to ‘the highest 
Life,’ which he considers to present ‘very little 
Humour or Entertainment’ With the precise 
connection of Pamela and Joseph Andrnvs it is 
not necessary to deal here, as it is sufficiently 


discussed hereafter. But, apart from mental 
analysis, the difference between Richanison 
and Fielding is practically the difference 
between Richardson and the modern .Novel. 
Few now write novels in Richardson's fashion. 
But even to-d.-iy many books bear mamlest 
traces of the fonn that Fielding gave to Tom 
Jones and Amelia. In the first place, he tells 
his story directly, in his own person, instead 
of letting his hero tell it, or allowing his 
characters to unravel themselves in letters. 
He pays minute attention to the construction 
and evolution of his plot, carefully e.xcluding 
characters and episodes which do not ad- 
vance the fable or contribute to the end to 
be attained. Rejecting Sensibility, which he 
regards as more or less unmanly, he substitutes 
for it Humour and Irony, in the latter of which 
attributes he is as great a master as Swift. In 
his character-drawing he puts forth his full 
strength. \\ ithout much parade of psychology, 
he manages to make his dramatis persona extra- 
ordinarily real and vivid, placing them before 
us in their habit as they lived, and with their 
fitting accessories. Finally, while painting 
Humanity as he finds it, by no means com- 
posed of ‘Models of Perfection,’ but rather 
of very frail and fallible personalities, he is 

careful no doubt with perfect sincerity to 

proclaim a moral purpose. The main objects 
of his satire, he declares, are Vanity and Hypo- 
crisy. It is his intention to exhibit Vice as 
detestable, and never successful. It is his 
‘sincere endeavour,’ he affirms in the Dedi- 
cation of Tom Jones, ‘to recommend Goodness 
and Innocence,’ and to promote the cause of 
religion and virtue. Perhaps, in these more 
decorous days, it is sometimes difficult to see 
that he has rigorously adhered to his prin- 
ciples; but, in any case, when fair allowance 
is made for altered times and manners, his 
programme differs but little, in plan and pur- 
pose, from the plan and purpose of the modern 
novel There are, indeed, but two characteris- 
tics in which he has not always been imitated 
by later practitioners of the art. In the first 
place, he writes, in general, most excellent, 
unlaboured English — simple and clear and 
strong — the English of a gentleman and a 
scholar. Secondly, it is his peculiarity to 
introduce each fresh division of his book by 
an initial chapter (probably suggested by the 
Chorus of Greek drama), in which, in his own 
person, he gossips pleasantly about his method 
and his characters. To his admirers these pro- 
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legomoii.i. ono of vvhi( h is prinletl at page 34j, 
are llio most delightful part of his work. But 
thev .arc praelir ally conhiicd to Ti>»i /I’fus, 
as they arc only partially employed in yM/>/i 
A n.f > aiul in Awf/ui not at all. 

Fielding more than once refers to the pains he 
had taken in composing these [irefatory ch.apters. 
Like Riclianlson, he professed also to foresee 
that he was inaugurating a ‘ new Province of 
Writing;’ and it must be admitted that he 
has no real rival in his own line until tlie days 
of Wa-fr/ev. But he had more than one 
contcm[)orary of genius. Lady Mary \\ oriley 
Montagu, indeed, thought, upon its first anony- 
mous appearance, that Smollett’s Roderick 
Random was written by her clever kinsman — a 
sup|iosiiion which proves her ladyshi|) to have 
been a better judge of merit than of style. It 
would be liard to compare, say, the visit to 
Parson Truiliber (see p. 342) witlt any page of 
Roderick Random and fail to sec that they are 
from different pens. But Smollett’s three best 
novels abound with incident and character, 
however grotcsiiue ; and he deserves the credit 
of being the first, since Congreve, to depict the 
British seaman, a task for which his own experi- 
ences as a ship’s surgeon in the Carthagena 
cx[)cditiou had given him exceptional facilities. 
In Humphry Clinker, too, he contrived to write 
a novel in letters wliich (without any appreci- 
able plot) is amusing from beginning to end ; 
but then lie cleverly avoids the tedium of the 
plan by never having his epistles answered. 
His method in fiction, however, is the method 
of Le Sage, and so far retrograde ; but his 
racy, if reckless, genius has given him many 
successors. Sterne, again, with his two great 
books, would add distinction to any epoch. 
But the Sternesque humour stands by itself, 
defying the imitator and the disciple alike. 
He is alone, and he has no school. ' My 
Uncle Toby’ and Yorick, Mr Shandy and 
Corporal Trim, have passed into the national 
‘study of imagination;’ but the genius of the 
author, vacillating between tears and laughter, 
between sentiment and sheer polissonnerie^ 
between method and madness (the word must 
out), is too unique and several a thing to 
influence the production of any writer not 
correspondingly endowed by nature. To write 
a Tristram Shandy or a Sentimental Journey 
there is no way but to be Sterne; and Stemes 
are not turned out in bakers’ batches. Of other 
novels of the period which owe their existence 
to the fashion set by Fielding and Richardson, 


although they are too strongly marked by their 
writers’ individuality to resemble them, are 
Goldsmith’s Vtcar of Wakefield and Johnson’s 
Rasselas. But Johnson’s Rasselas is scarcely a 
novel at all ; it is an expanded Rambler, with- 
out scheme or beginning, and derives its import 
mainly from its magisterial manner, and its 
resigned and lugubrious philosophy of life, 
(ioldsmith’s exquisite little story has this peculi- 
arity — it is at once both local and cosmopolitan. 
Dr Primrose and his family are English types; 
but at the same time they belong so completely 
to humanity at large that they can be trans- 
ferred to any other country without sense 
of incongruity— that is, to any country where 
there is a recognised Church and the family 
is an established institution. In the matter 
of plot the Vicar of Wakefield can scarcely be 
said to be constructed at all. Neither Gold- 
smith nor Johnson, therefore, any more than 
Sterne or Smollett, contributed greatly to the 
evolution of the Novel-form ; and in this con- 
nection, the Evelina and Cecilia of Mme. 
D’Arblay, which did introduce variations in 
the matter of social portraiture — variations 
important enough to make their writer the 
admitted precursor of Jane Austen — must bt 
held to lie more properly within the scope of 
the present summary. 

But if to found a school be the surest test 
of novelty, such a triumph must certainly 
be conceded to Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto. In 1764 that accomplished virtuoso, 
after a prolonged flirtation with the painted 
windows and plaster battlements of Strawberry 
Hill, dreamed that, on the uppermost ban- 
nister of a great staircase, he saw a gigantic 
hand in armour, and straightway fell to scribble 
a story on the subject He began (and ended) 
without a plan ; but discovered (in his second 
edition) that he had combined the old super- 
natural agencies of Scud^ry and the rest with 
tlie new personages of Tom Jones and real life ; 
and, in other words, had invented Gothic 
romance. ‘Tlie actions, sentiments, conversa- 
tions, of the heroes and heroines of ancient 
days,’ he declared, ‘were as unnatural as the 
machines employed to put them in motion.' 
He would make his heroes and heroines natural 
in all these things, borrowing only from the 
elder school some of the imagination, invention, 
and fancy which, in the literal reproduction of 
life, he thought too much neglected. The 
blend proved a popular one. To the Castle 
of Otranto^ with its sighing portraits, and 
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cowjed skeletons, and monstrous helmets, 
followed, a few years later, the Old English 
Baron of Miss Clara Reeve, who made her 
marvels slightly more credible, an innova- 
tion which Walpole, perhaps not unnaturally, 
regarded as insipid. After Miss Reeve came 
the greater Mrs Radcliffe, and the closing 
century ‘supp’d full with horrors.’ Clanging 
portals, echoing corridors, hollow voices, 
haunted chambers, moth-eaten manuscripts, 
and daggers that dripped blood became the 
order of the day. To make the Gothic com- 
pound more heady, the tear of sensibility was 
freely mingled with the goblet, and the 
sophisticated draught held the drugged public 
captive until the secret was explained, gener- 
ally — and in this Mrs Radcliffe, too, differed 
from Walpole — by simple and natural causes. 
A quiet home-keeping lady, who described 
Switzerland and Italy without visiting those 
countries, Ann Radcliffe must have possessed 
considerable powers of imagination, and cer- 
tainly moves a terror skilfully. The influence 
of The Italian and The Mysteries of Udolpho is 
to be traced in Lewis, Maturin, and others, 
and even in the great Wizard of the North 
himself. As nught be anticipated, Gothic 
romance did not escape the satirist. It was 
broadly burlesqued in the Heroine of E. S. 
Barrett, and, with a finer touch, in the 
admirable Northanger Abbey of Jane Austen, 
which, although not published until i8i8, 
had been actually written very soon after the 
first appearance of The Italian. 

The Novel, as the chief gift of the 
Eighteenth Century to English letters, has, 
of necessity, occupied exceptional space ; and, 
for its further modification under the pens of 
Holcroft and Godwin, Henry Mackenzie and 
Moore, the reader must be referred to the 
different accounts of those writers. We may 
now turn to another development of the plain- 
sailing, prosaic spirit, which, through all its 
permutations, remains the leading characteristic 
of the epoch. Hitherto History in England 
had been little but chronicle and compilation, 
uncritical and unscientific. In the Eighteenth 
Century, however, there arose three writers who 
raised it at once to a definite art. The first 
of these, in point of time, was Hume. For 
research, as we understand it now, he cared 
but little. But he gave to \C\% History of Eng- 
land the charm of a sequent narrative and an 
effortless style which was as pleasant to read 
as a fairy-tale. After Hume comes Robertson 


with histories of Scotland, of Charles V., of 
America, a writer whose style was almost equal 
to that of his predecessor, and whose standard 
of investigation was somewhat higher. But l)oth 
Hume and Robertson are only pioneers of the 
greater Gibbon. The History of the Deeline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, with its majestic 
march, its splendid sonority, and its sustained 
accomplishment, rises far beyond the flight of 
either, and perhaps even now constitutes the 
greatest gift of Clio to our literature. Patient 
inquiry, insight, breadth of view, and minute- 
ness of detail are all united in this twenty 
years’ labour. It was a new thing when it 
appeared ; it is a new thing still ; and it is 
not easy to conceive that a labour so con- 
centrated and so continuous, so sustained and 
so single-minded, can fail of length of days. 

From the histoiy of a people to the history 
of one i>erson, whether recounted by himself 
or by another, the transition is easy. That 
the Eighteenth Century can claim to have 
originated any j)articular form of Biography or 
Autobiography, in the sense that it can claim 
to have originated the modem Novel or the 
modern Essay, would be too much to contend. 
But that, in an age of prose, biographies and 
memoirs should abound is not surprising ; 
and, from Anne onwards, they were not to 
seek. [I here were short biographies such as 
Goldsmith’s Hash and Johnson’s Savage , — to 
say nothing of the admirable Lives of the Poets; 
there were lengthy biographies such as Hawkes- 
worth’s Swift zTidi Hawkins’s fohnson; there were 
respectable and academic performances such 
as Middleton’s Cieero, Carte’s Ormonde, Lyttel- 
ton’s Henry II, and Harte’s ill-fated Gustavus 
Adolphus; there were also personal records 
as dissimilar as Cibber’s Apology and Hume’s 
account of My Own Life. But in the last 
decade of the century appeared two works, 
each of which, in its special kind, remains 
unrivalled. One is Gibbon’s Autobiography, as 
compiled by his friend Lord Sheflield from the 
different sketches left by the historian, and 
since (1896) separately published. The version 
which has been so long familiar will, how- 
ever, probably retain its charm, in spite of the 
editing to which it now appears to have been 
subjected; and what its writer calls ‘the 
review of his moral and literar)' character,’ 
although incomplete, must survive many 
memoirs that are professedly finished from 
headline to imprint. Nothing can be more 
interesting than Gibbon’s account of the cir- 
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ciimst.inv wind) inouldcil liis careor and 
dt'torniincd (lie ronrsc and progress of bis 
i</’us. I Ilf other work referred to, 
wliich preceded llu- Aulohi&'iaphy by a few 
years, is Boswell’s l.ijf of Johnson, which also 
remains ty[jiral in its class, since it is the 
highest praise of any new biography to bring 
it within measurable distance of Boswell’s book. 
Yet it may be doubted whether, e.xcept under 
analogous conditions in regard to author and 
subject, its success could ever be exactly re- 
peated. The peculiar relations of biographer 
and biographcc; the strongly-marked individu- 
ality of Johnson and the extraordinary quality 
of his conversation ; the mimetic faculty which 
enabled Boswell, given the heads or minutes of 
an interview, to reproduce that intersiew with 
a fidelity more characteristic than shorthand, 
just as selective Art is more convincing than 
the camera— all these things, combined with 
a patience, an enthusiasm, and a devotion that 
no obstacle could daunt, produced a result 
. which, seeing that it is impracticable to re- 
produce it without similar advantages, must 
always remain sui ^ouris. 

In an age favourable to prose, and withal 
exceptionally leisured and unhurried, it is not 
surprising that what was somewhat pompously 
described as Epistolary Correspondence should 
be found to flourish. And, as a fact, the 
development of Letter Writing is one of the 
manifest features of the period. Not only 
Maids of Honour who could spell, — to vary 
Swift’s jibe, — but Maids of Honour who could 
not, resorted freely to this means of communi- 
cation ; and before Swift was an old man he 
recorded a considerable advance. ‘The ladies 
in general,’ he told Mrs Dclany, were ‘extremely 
mended both in writing and reading since he 
was young ; ’ and he goes on to speak of a 
woman of quality, formerly his correspondent, 
who ‘scrawled and spelt like a Wapping 
wench.’ The twentieth century— like the nine- 
teenth century before it— is continually publish- 
ing fresh and abundant testimony, in the shape 
of Diaries or Miscellaneous Correspondence, to 
the remarkable activity witli which our ancestors 
plied their pens under Anne and the Georges 
— an activity which modern appliances and 
modern manners have long since diverted 
into different channels. And if the Old- 
World in general was given to letter writing, 
literary men and women were also given 
to it Swift himself, in the diary to Esther 
Johnson, commonly known as the Journal 


to Stella, ha-s left a series of utterances which 
remain, and must remain, unapproached as 
examples of tlie ehroniejue mtime. Pope, too, 
has a goodly budget of epistles ; but they are, 
in general, too artificial, and too obviously 
.arranged for the public eye, to serve as models. 
Goldsmith’s legacy, on the other hand, is too 
slender, since the few examples which have 
been preservetl have all the simple charm and 
fluency of his other work. Steele, Gray, John- 
son, Sterne, Burke, Gibbon, and many minor 
authors, all wrote voluminously — the letters of 
Gray and Sterne especially being hall-marked 
with their particular idiosyncrasies. But the 
epistolary reputation clings chiefly to one or 
two authors, who, like Madame de Sfevign6, 
either did nothing but write letters, or at all 
events did that best. One of the first of these 
is Lady Maiy Wortley Montagu, whose dis- 
patches from abroad reveal not only her own 
shrewd impressions of travel, but her absolutely 
honest and unvarnished views of contemporary 
society and literature as she knew them. 
Another who is best remembered by his letters 
is Lord Chesterfield. The curious strand of 
moral insensibility which runs through them 
has seriously prejudiced their other merits, for, 
apart from this, and the fact that their main 
doctrine is the converse of Esse quam videri^ 
they are everywhere packed with a very varied 
criticism of life, and a close, if cynical, ob- 
servation of human nature. After these, and 
ranging over sixty years of the century, comes 
the correspondence of Horace Walpole. If 
Chesterfield dictates the conduct of life, Walpole 
exhibits the practice of it. Never was there a 
wittier, a more vivacious, a more amusing, a 
more original chronicler ; never (as Thackeray 
says) ‘ such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity- 
Fair as that through which he leads us.’ 
Lastly must be mentioned the admirable, and 
in some respects more admirable, letters of 
Cowper, the most natural, most unfeigned, 
most easy of English letter-writers. In the 
art of shedding a sedate playfulness over the 
least promising themes, in magnifying the 
occurrences of his ‘ set gray life ’ into incidents 
worthy of record, in communicating to his 
page all the variations of mood that sweep 
across him as he writes, he has no equal. But 
these qualities will doubtless be treated at 
large hereafter, and it is time to turn once 
more to the poets. 

It was in the year 1764 — the year when 
Walpole wrote the Castle oj that 
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Gibbon had planned his Decline ami Fail, and 
it was not until 1788 that the last three of its 
eight volumes made their appearance. By that 
time Pope had been dead for more than four- 
and-forty years. His influence was still felt, 
and continued to be felt ; but it was an influ- 
ence that was gradually expending itself, while, 
side by side with it, other influences were 
gathering strength and volume. Slowly and 
almost imperceptibly at first, men were be- 
ginning to discard the gradus epithet and the 
formal phrase, to substitute blank verse for the 
machine-made heroic couplet, to exercise them- 
selves tentatively in older and long-neglected 
stanzaic forms, to write Odes and Elegies and 
Sonnets, and above all to exhibit an enfranchised 
proclivity towards romantic expression and the 
imitation of nature. That this was done sys- 
tematically or all at once is not to be advanced. 
But that it existed is manifest from the attitude 
of such of those conservatives in poetry as still 
clung to the practice and teaching of Pope. In 
Goldsmith’s first book, the Em/uiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, he 
is found condemning blank verse as a ‘dis- 
agreeable instance of pedantry,’ and as a 
measure which ‘ nothing but the greatest sub- 
limity of subject can render pleasing.’ In the 
Dedication to the • Traveller, he returns to the 
charge. The art of poetry, he says, is in 
danger from ‘ the mistaken efforts of the learned 
to improve it* ‘What criticisms have we not 
heard of late in favour of blank verse, and 
Pindaric odes, choruses, anapests, and iambics, 
alliterative care and happy negligence ! ’ Else- 
where he falls foul of the fashion set by Gray’s 
Elegy, which he regarded as ‘overloaded with 
epithet,’ and seriously proposed to amend by 
‘leaving out an idle word in every line;’ while 
of Pope he writes that he ‘carried the language 
to its highest perfection ; and those who have 
attempted still further to improve it, instead 
of ornament, have only caught finery.’ These 
last lines were written in 1764, and it is 
clear that, in the opinion of the author of 
the Traveller, which appeared in the same 
year, a considerable change had already come 
over the spirit of English poetry since Pope’s 
death. 

The change, in reality, had begun before that 
date, with the solemn-paced blank verse — then 
second only to that of Milton — and with the 
accurate nature-painting of Thomson’s Seasons, 
and his revival in the Castle of Indolence of 
the Spenserian Stanza. After Thomson comes 


Young, who, beginning as a Popcsque satirist, 
proceeded, long after middle age, as the un- 
rhyming author of those soml;re and declamatory 
Wight Thoughts which at once rcfle< ted and 
dominated the brooding unrest of tlic .ige. 
To Thomson followed the "oaten slop' and 
‘ pastoral song ’ of Collins, whose Persian 
Eclogues and Odes, with their clear-toned and 
varied music, brought new harmonics into 
English metre — harmonies which were farther 
elaborated by the patient art of Gray’s un- 
dying Elegy and his wonderful Pindaric Odes. 
These — since the lesser names may be here 
omitted — were, save for the spasmodic out- 
break of post-Popian satire in the hectoring 
couplets of Churchill’s Rosciad, the dominant 
influences in English poetry until the date of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, which (like his later 
Deserted Village) was in the old manner, re- 
flected through a medium more modern than 
its author imagined. I'hen, stirring men’s 
minds with portentous cloud-form and shadowy 
suggestion, came the mysterious utterances of 
Maepherson’s Ossian; to be succeeded by those 
Reliques of Percy, which opened to English 
poetry so much of unlessoned art and primitive 
simplicity ; by the mediteval forgeries of Chat- 
terton ; and by the revelation, in Warton’s 
History, of the neglected riches hidden in the 
barbaric and half-lit past which lay behind 
Dryden. All these things, with their searchings 
and unveilings, were ‘prologue to the omen 
coming on,’ and ‘ harbingers preceding still the 
fates ’ of that splendid advent, with the approach- 
ing century, of the new-risen spirit of Romance. 
There were still writers, the Whiteheads and 
Hayleys and Sewards and Darwins, who clung 
feebly and ineffectually to the passing classic 
fashion; but of those who fill worthily the space 
between the epoch-making Ossian of 1763 and 
the still more epoch-making Lyrical Ballads of 
1798, the greatest names are Cowper and Bums 
and Crabbe and Blake. The first two belonged 
to the Eighteenth Century as defined at the 
outset of this paper; the last two far outlived 
it Owing nothing to each other, distinct in 
gifts and speech, and having only in common 
their poetical sincerity, it is sufficient to say of 
them here that Cowper and Crabbe, more or 
less, but in a manner coloured strongly by an 
altered environment, preserved the old tradition, 
while Blake and Burns are too original and 
individual to be discussed except with that 
larger treatment which they will hereafter receive 
in this volume. But those who wish to estimate 
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the imnionsc distance between 1700 anti 1800, 
measured poetically, will do well to contrast a 
passage of the Essay on Cnfitism with such a 
lyric as Robert lUirns’s ‘O. my luve's like a 
red. rcti rose,’ or the ‘Tiger. Tiger burning 
bright ’ of William Blake. 

'I'lirning to the Drama of the time, it must be 
confe--sed that the field is not a rich one, either 
for crop or diversity of prodtict. When Anne 
came to the throne, the Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration, as Macaulay styles them, were 
reduced to two. ^Vychcrley luul ceased to 
write for the stage; Congreve’s last play, The 
of the U’or/it, had been played; and 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar were the only members 
of the grou|) who were still in practice as play* 
wright.s. For many years to come their succes- 
sors were only miitor artists. Steele, in two or 
three average comedies, endeavoured honestly to 
purify the theatre in the sense of the precepts of 
Jeremy Collier, while l.illo, in Goorge Bannoe/l 
and tlv Fata/ Curiosity, seemed to promise a 
something which was not afterwards performed. 
Fielding maintained the Congreve tradition in its 
indecency only ; arid Cibber, Garrick, Macklin, 
Murphy, the elder Colinan, Hoadly, Foote, 
and a number of lesser writers, i)un'eyed 
the acted but now unreadable comedies and 
farces of the day. The chief novelties in stage 
composition which the Eighteenth Century 
contributed to dramatic art were the already- 
mentioned Ballad-opera of Gay and his imita- 
tors ; and the semi-serious genre, which, based 
upon the eomhiie larmoyante of Voltaire and 
Diderot in France, became, for a brief season, 
the Sentimental Comedy of England. This 
latter, which has been not inaptly described 
as a ‘ mulish production, with all the defects 
of its opposite parents, and marked with 
sterility,’ professed to deal with the virtues and 
distresses of private life rather than with the 
vices and faults which had hitherto been re* 
garded as the legitimate quarry of the Comic 
Muse. Cumberland’s West Indian and Kelly’s 
False Delicacy are the most successful examples 
in this short-lived kind. Then, as a protest 
against the Comedy of Tears, and in avowed 
imitation of ‘the poets of the last age,’ Gold- 
smith endeavoured to lead the public taste 
once more back to Nature and Humour. 
He followed up his Good Natudd Man by 
his inimitable She Stoops to Conquer, to whose 
perennial qualities in vis comica, dialogue, plot, 
and character its stage popularity even to this 
hour abundantly testifies. His only competitor 


is Sheridan, whose three best plays. The Rivals, 
The School for Scandal, and The Critic, by their 
unflagging wit and brilliancy, reach a point of 
excellence which has never since been attained. 

For nearly forty years after the Guardian of 
1713, at which date we interrupted our account 
of the Essay, no successor of any importance 
assumed the mantle of Addison and Steele. 
Imitators there were in plenty ; but, with the 
exception of the Champion of Fielding, more 
memorable by its author th.an its matter, none 
deserves a record until we reach the Rambler 
and Idler of Johnson. But even the Rambler 
and Idler, vigorous and weighty as is their 
writer’s style, follow the Queen Anne model 
‘as a pack horse would do a hunter' — to use 
Lady Mary’s illustration; and the same must 
be said of the Adventurer of Johnson’s disciple, 
Hawkesworth. In the World and the Connois- 
seur, where the touch was lighter, and the pens 
those of wits like Walpole and Chesterfield, 
the Essay regained a certain buoyancy and 
rrrrr. But the high-water mark of the mid- 
cenlur)' examples in this species of writing is 
reacherl by Gohlsmith’s Citisen of the Worlds 
which, in its first form, appeared in the 
columns of Newbery’s Public Ledger. After 
this, there is nothing which deserves serious 
record. The mention of the Public Ledger, 
however, serves to remind us once more 
of the extraordinary increase which, in spite 
of prohibitive stamp-duties and other ob- 
stacles, had taken place in the periodical 
press since the first establishment of the 
Daily Courant in 1702. In 1756 began the 
London Chronicle, that — 

folio of four pages, happy work. 

Which not e’en critics criticise — 

and for which Johnson wrote the ‘ Introduction' 
(at about twopence a line); in 1760 the 
Public Ledger. In 1772 followed the Morning 
Post; in 1788, the Times; and these were a 
few only of the daily papers. Another fruit- 
ful feature of Journalism was the Monthly 
Magazine, which, from the issue by Edward 
Cave in January 1731 of the first number of 
the Gentlesnatis Magazine; or, Monthly Intelli- 
gencer, grew and flourished vigorously to the 
end of the century. Mr Urban’s purpose, 
according to the preface to his first volume, 
was ‘ to give Monthly a View of all the Pieces 
of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence, daily offer'd 
to the Publick in the News-Papers* (of which 
he estimates that ‘no less than 200 Half-sheets 
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per Month are thrown from the Press only in 
London and ‘ to join therewith some other 
Matters of Use or Amusement that will be 
communicated to us.’ Besides this, his title- 
page professes to record the ‘ most remark- 
able Transaetions and Eiatts, Foreign and 
Domeslick,’ the ‘Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
Promotions, and Bankrupts,’ the Prices of 
Goods and Stock, the Bills of Mortality, and 
a Register of Books. Most of the Magazines 
which followed, the London, the Scots, the 
Royal, the Literary, the Court, the Lady’s, the 
Universal, the British, the Tmvn and Country, 
the European, &c., were after the same model, 
varied more or less by ‘ Maps of the War,’ 
'Accurate Plans of Fortifications,’ ‘Prospects’ 
of localities, 

pictures taken from the life 
Where all proportions are at strife, 

of ‘ Beasts just landed in the Tower,’ problems 
by Philomath, Crambos and Rebuses, heads 
of Celebrities ‘curiously engraved in Copper,’ 
new country Dances, and the last Vauxhall 
or Ranclagh songs ‘with the Musick.’ In 
addition to these there were the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, dealing exclusively, and not, 


on the whole. in<i<lc<]uatch , with current 
literature. Lastly, dating from 1758. comes 
the Annual Rcf^istcr, planned by ICdmund 
Burke, by whom it wa* at first wholly com- 
posed, though it was eventually continued by 
other hands. 

In concluding the foregoing sumnjary of 
certain of the more obvious characteristics of 
Eighteenth Century Literature, it is perhaps 
necessary to remind the reader of the limitations 
indicated in its opening paragraphs. It was 
there proposed only to treat of those new de- 
velopments in literary expression which could 
fairly be claimed as originating in the period. 
'Vith very slight deviation, this intention has 
been adhered to. Had a survey of the general 
literary product been proposed, it would have 
been necessary to say something, and even 
much, of Burke and Eloquence, of Philosophy 
and Berkeley, of Butler and Theology, — to say 
nothing of other themes and writers. But these 
things, beside.s involving the needless anticipa- 
tion of much which must naturally form part of 
the pages that follow, would only have served to 
perplex the very explicit and definitely restricted 
function of this paper. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


The Revolution Period aud After. 

Revolutions in politics are not necessarily 
attended by revolutions in literature, since 
the development of art is largely independent 
of the conditions created by a change in 
the constitution of the State. The character 
and genius of a people, their social habits 
and ideals, and also the influence of the exist- 
ing models and traditions of art, are much 
more potent factors in literary evolution than 
any mere alteration of their government, how- 
ever radical or conspicuous. Especially must 
it be so when the revolution, like that of 1688 
in England, is one that causes no disturbance 
of the national modes of life. The overthrow 
of the monarchy under Charles I., accompanied 
it was by civil war, by a change of religion 
and of moral regime, and by the proscription of 
a whole party with all its fashions and ideals, 
could not fail to have very serious results in the 
domain of art, simply because it was so much 
more than a political revolution. The theatre 
was suppressed ; the lighter poetry was dis- 
couraged; men’s thoughts were turned to con- 
troversy and edification; and so for a decade 


our literature was an affair mainly of pamphlets 
and of sermons. Even .Milton had to leave 
his song of Paradise until the reign of 
roisterers succeeded the reign of saints. But 
the Revolution of 1688 was marked by no 
proscription, and, in England at least, was 
unstained by civil war. There were no fines 
nor sequestrations, no puritanic justices nor 
domineering major-generals. The bishop sat 
safe in his palace, the Tory squire in his 
hall ; the ritual of Laud was maintained in 
the parish churches, and the fellows of Oxford 
and Cambridge knew no change save that 
they were now protected from the intrusion 
of Papist colleagues. The court was still 
brilliant at Whitehall — more decorous, cer- 
tainly, and very much duller than in the 
Merry Monarch’s days, but still the court 
of an English king, or at least an English 
queen. At the theatre Mr Pepys might still 
enjoy the plays of Etherege and Wycherley, 
and the wits and templars still gathered round 
the chair of Dryden at Will’s. 

Under these conditions it was natural 
that the history of imaginative literature 
under William III. should show merely a 
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lingering cicclinc of the <)eveloi)nient which 
had marked former decades. Until after 
the opening of the new century we have 
to do mainly with the old men, or at 
least the old forms of art. Dryden re- 
tnain.s the great central figure, and indeed 
it is only in this period, after his dismissal 
from the laureateship and the decay of his 
worldly prosperity, that he attains his acknow- 
ledged place as the first dictator of English 
letters. Much of the best of his poetical work 
— the translation of Virgil, Alexatuio's Feast, 
and the FahUs — as well as five of his plays, 
was produced after the Revolution. These 
plays are generally grouped among examples 
of the ‘ Restoration drama,’ and this classi- 
fication of them, as well as of the other 
plays of the same jjcriod, is accurate enough 
so far as concerns their intrinsic character. 
Yet it is noteworthy that mucli of the 
Restoration drama is really post-Revoluiion 
in its dale. All the plays of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh were produced after 1689, and so 
were many of Soiitherne’s and Shadwell’s, 
while Farquhar came still later, and did his 
best work in the days of Queen Anne. Yet 
it was all essentially a bequest of the Resto- 
ration period, and, in spite of its brilliance, 
the drama after the Revolution was really on 
the decline. Doubtless it suftered from the 
loss of court patronage, and the substitution 
of an alien monarch, who cared nothing about 
literature, for a race of artistic amateurs like 
the Stuarts. Its grossness also grew ofifensive 
to the taste of the nation, or rather of the 
town, which was slowly recovering from the 
Restoration debauch. Jeremy Collier’s famous 
Short Vinv (1697) has been often regarded 
as the death-blow of the later Stuart drama ; 
but in truth it was rather a sign of the 
prevalent tendency than itself that tendency's 
cause. 

The poetry of the age, however, bore far 
more evident marks of decline than its drama. 
The veteran Dryden, as has been said, was 
the solitary great poet, and the only hopeful 
new man was Matthew Prior, who followed up 
his clever parody of the Hind and the Panther 
■with occasional verses like those on the death 
of Queen Mary and the recapture of Namur. 
Shadwell and Nahum Tate were the laureates, 
and Sir Richard Blackmore, the court physi- 
cian, began to dose the public with the first 
of his six slumbrous epics in 1695. Garth’s 
Dispensary appeared in 1699. Pope all the 


while was a child in his father’s home in 
London, and Addison was writing negligible 
trifles at O.xford, with a whole decade and 
more between him and the Campaign. Nothing 
foreshadowed the Augustan age. Never per- 
haps in all our history have the prospects of 
English poetr)' been darker than in the interval 
when Dryden was making way for Pope. 

The attention of Englishmen, indeed, was 
given to other things than pure literature in 
the years when the British Constitution and 
the Kotestant Succession were first on their 
trial. The discussion of the problems in- 
volved in the settlement of Church and State 
necessarily produced a shoal of tracts and 
pam|)hlets, which seldom rose to the level of 
literature, and have left us nothing of per- 
manent interest save the treatises on Tolera- 
tion and Government (1689-92) by Locke. 
The questions of toleration and comprehen- 
sion exercised the pens of the clergy, as also 
did the Nonjuring schism, which had as one 
of its consequences the keen Trinitarian con- 
troversy (1692) between Sherlock and South. 
These two divines, along with Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson, Patrick, and others, arc to be 
numbered among the ornaments of the 
Revolution Church ; but in reality the great 
days of the Anglican pulpit were over. The 
old questions were becoming exhausted ; the 
polemic battle with Rome was virtually fought 
out; and it is significant of the drift of the 
time that the reign of William saw the 
appearance of Toland (1696) and Tindal, 
and the beginning of that ' Dcistical ' move- 
ment which was to be so potent, in one 
development or another, in the next century. 
Significant is it, too, that the one great philo- 
sophical work of the time, Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding (1690), is held to mark 
the starting-point of that century’s characteristic 
speculation. The national mind, indeed, was 
beginning to transcend those speculative limits 
which had been imposed by the great conflict 
between Romanism and Protestantism a cen- 
tury and a half before. The inevitable results 
of the civil and religious struggle of the last 
sixty years were beginning to be felt Some- 
thing like a foreshadowing of the ‘ Broad 
Church' movement is seen in the career and 
work of Gilbert Burnet, who, however, did better 
service by his History of his Oion Time than by 
his narrative of the Reformation in England or 
his exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Unquestionably, one of the reforms by which 
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the Revolution acted most powerfully upon our 
literature was the liberation of the press. The 
lapse of the licensing laws in 1695 marks the 
real birth of English journalism and periodical 
literature. Within a few months after that 
event a whole host of newspapers had been 
started in London— the English Courant, the 
Lotuion NnvsUiUr, the Post, the Postboy, the 
Postman — all those obscure and meagre sheets 
which are now remembered only through the 
mention of them in the pages of Addison and 
Steele. To the new freedom of the press these 
writers themselves owed their great opportunity, 
for doubtless it would have been impossible 
under the harassing and uncertain limitations 
of a censorship to produce a Tat/er or a 
Spectator— z.\. least with the delightful ease 
and spontaneity which are the ver)' life and 
charm of the English periodical essay. 

That, however, was still a thing of the future, 
and for some time the effect of a free press was 
felt mainly in the growth of pamphleteering and 
the enlargement of its scope. The pamphlet 
still continued to be the chief instrument 
of popular appeal, and one of the greatest 
of English pamphleteers, Daniel Defoe, began 
his career in the decade after the Revolu- 
tion. But neither his work, nor indeed the 
bulk of the so-callcd Augustan literature, 
can be understood without taking account of 
another factor introduced by the Revolution — 
the development of the system of government 
by party. Parties, indeed, had existed in 
England since 1641, and had obtained their 
names of Whig and Tory in 1679 ; but it was 
only with the formation of the Whig Junto 
about 1694 that the system was fairly organised. 
The effect on literature was momentous, for 
thenceforth during more than a centur)' our 
prose, and even our poetry, continued to be 
wTitten mainly on party lines. The writers 
of Queen Anne’s time attached themselves 
to one party or the other, supporting it not 
only in their acknowledged writings, but also 
by anonymous pamphleteering. Swift became 
the best champion and almost the literary 
‘handy man* of the Tories; Addison and 
Steele fought the battle for the Whigs. At 
the production of Cato in 1713 both sides 
* mustered as at a political demonstration, and 
the speeches of Syphax and Sempronius were 
cheered alternately like hits in an election 
speech. More than this, the party system 
had important effects on the patronage of 
literature and the social position of literary 


men. Some pamphleteers, no doubt, like 
Defoe, were mere understrappers and secret- 
service men ; but the better and more respect- 
able writers got honourable posts, and were 
even welcomed to friendship by the chiefs of 
the State. The intimacy of Bolingbroke and 
Oxford with Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot 
served to dignify and enrich our literature 
hardly less than the friendship of Majcenas 
and Horace adorned and exalted the litera- 
ture of Rome. As for the more material 
aspects of party patrotmge, it needs but to 
recall part of the catalogue in one of 
Macaulay's essays: ‘Congreve, when he had 
scarcely attained his majority, was rewarded 
for his first comedy with places which made 
him independent for life. . . . Locke was 
Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board 
of 7 'rade. Newton was Master of the Mint. 
Stepney and Prior were employed in embassies 
of high dignity and importance. . . . Steele was 
a Commissioner of Stamps and a Member of 
Parliament Arthur Mainwaring was a Com- 
missioner of the Customs and auditor of the 
imprest Tickell was secretar)' to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. Addison was Secretary 
of State.’ 

Much of this, no doubt, was a late fruit of 
the Revolution ; yet it was none the less a 
genuine product of that event— of the develo{>- 
ment of party which it occasioned, and of the 
transfer of power from the sovereign to tho 
minislr)’ which it brought about Patronage, 
of course, there had been for long before, 
and the Stuarts were perhaps more intelli- 
gent patrons of letters than any of their suc- 
cessors on the throne. But it was assuredly 
a good thing for literature that its votaries 
had to turn from the galleries of Whitehall 
to the offices of the Lord High Treasurer 
and the Secretar)’ of State. It may be more 
flattering, but it is far less salutary, to be 
patronised by a king than by his prime- 
minister. To the former one can be but a 
servant; with the latter it is possible to be 
almost an equal and quite a friend. One 
needs but to contrast the position of Diyden, 
the laureate of Charles II. and the butt of 
Rochester and Buckingham, with that of Swift 
and Pope, the friends of Harley and St John. 

Another effect of the Revolution upon our 
literature is found in the check which it gave 
to the influence of France. The royal master 
and patron of Boileau, formerly our ally and 
our paymaster, was now to be our enemy, with 
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a sliort intcnal of peace, for more tlian twenty 
years ; and sucli a cessation of intercourse 
with wliat was then the great centre of literary 
influente in Europe could not be without its 
results. No gay (jrainmonts or Saint Evrenion<ls 
were now seen at the court of Whitehall: the 
Frenchmen wlio came hither were Protestant 
refugees, driven forth by the Revocation of the 
E<lict of Nantes. One of them, Motteux, com- 
pletcil Uniuhart’s translation of Rabelais ; 
anotlicr, Rajiin dc 'Fhoyras, wrote in his own 
language a history of England, which after- 
wards became for ICnglishmen the standar<l 
work on the subject until the days of David 
Uuinc. The result of these changed condi- , 
tions was doubtless to leave our literature ' 
tnore to its own native and insular develop- 
ment, to throw poets like Pope more exclu- 
sively upon S|)enser ami Cowley and Dryden 
for moilels, and to foster the development 
of the simple idiomatic prose of Defoe and 
Swift. French influence, however — and nearly 
all for good — is discernible in the essays of 
'Femple (>690-93) and in the later work of 
Bolingbroke, where, however, there is still 
more conspicuous evidence of the growing 
power of political oratory as a factor in 
prose style. As [larliamentary debate, with 
the introduction of constitutionalism, became 
more im])ortant, the art of it was naturally 
studied with greater care ; while ilie widening 
of the audience which had to be appealed 
to in pamphleteering combined with the 
gradual spread of rationalism to favour a 
more curt and familiar and less pedantic style 
than that which, in the hamls of Hooker and 
Milton and Taylor, had been developed in the 
pulpit and the college. These probably are the 
main causes of the steady improvement made at 
this lime in the writing of English prose. 

To French influence, we must add, the 
Revolution period owed its one great literary 
controversy, for the battle of Boyle and 
Bentley (1696-99) over the Letters of Phalaris 
was one of the sequels of the dispute about 
the ancienLs and modems between Perrault 
and Boileau and Fontenelle (1688-94). Started 
at first by Temple’s unlucky essay, the fray is 
memorable mainly for having given Swift the 
subject of one of his earliest satires, and for 
establishing the fame of the greatest of English 
scholars. Richard Bentley’s is one of the three 
or four great names which belong peculiarly to 
the age of the Revolution, or which, in other 


words, have won distinction by achievements 
that belong to the last ten or twelve yca^. 
of the seventeenth century. I'he others are 
Locke, Congreve, and Newton— the last by 
far the greatest of all, although it belongs 
largely to a domain that is excluded by the 
strict bounds of English literature, and even 
of the English language. The Revolution .age 
is indeed more notable on the scientific side 
than on the literary, and one can discern in it 
the jjrogress of that movement which had been 
begun five-and-lwenty years before by the for- 
mation of the Royal Society — not only in the 
work of men like Ray, the naturalist, and 
Hooke, the physicist, but also in the fantastic 
speculations of Dr Thomas Burnet concerning 
the origin and ultimate fate of the earth. 

The literary condition of F^ngland at the end 
of the seventeenth century cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the ver)' imperfect 
dissemination of books, and the other difiiculties 
in the way of reading. There were no great 
collections of books save at the two universities : 
even London had no circulating library or book- 
club, and readers who did not want to purchase 
had to snatch a glance at the volumes in the 
booksellers’ shops in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
As for private libraries, even the clergy were 
miserably supplied, while the condition of the 
gentry is described in Macaulay’s statement 
that ‘an esquire passed among his neighbours 
for a great scholar if Hudibras and Baker’s 
Chronicle, Tarleton's Jests, and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom lay in his hall 
window among the fishing-rods and fowling- 
pieces.’ The republication of books was slow. 
The last folio of Shakespeare came out in 1685, 
and was not followed by the first octavo till 
1 709 ; while only three editions of Paradise Lost 
appeared between the Revolution and the end 
' of the century ; they were all in folio, and had 
but a small circulation. Magazines, of course, 
there were none, while the newspapers which 
sprang up after the liberation of the press were 
mere news-sheets that did not always displace 
the antiquated and lingering newsletter. At 
the best, John Dunton’s Gasdte 

might provide some meagre and frivolous 
‘answers to correspondents,’ and for the rest 
there were sermons, pamphlets, ballad broad- 
sheets, and an odd playbook or ponderous 
romance. The popularising of literature was 
to come in the next age, with the Toiler and 
the Spectator. 


ROBERT AITKEN. 
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John Locke 

was bom at Wrington, Somerset, 29th August 
1632, son of A countr)' attorney, and from West- j 
minster School passed to Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where he became lecturer on Creek and 
on rhetoric. He soon became disgusted with the 
verbal subtleties of the Aristotelian and scholastic 
philosophy ; and experiments in medicine show 
his bent towards the inductive interpretation of 
nature. In 1665 he 
went as secretary 
with Sir Walter 
Vane, envoy to the 
Electorof Branden- 
burg during the 
Dutch war : some 
lively and interest- 
ing letters written 
by him from Ger- 
many on this occa- 
sion were published 
by Lord King in 
1829. Those who 
are acquainted with 
Locke only in the 
character of a grave 
philosopher will be 
surprised to find 
him giving to a 
friend at home a 
quite humorous de- 
scription (quoted 
below) of some 
Christmas cere- 
monies witnessed 
by him in a church 
at Clevcs. 

In less than a 
year Locke re- 
turned to Oxford, 
where he received 
an offer of prefer- 
ment in the Irish Church if he should think fit to 
take orders. This, after due consideration, he de- 
clined. ‘A man’s affairs and whole course of his 
life,’ says he in a letter to the friend who made the 
proposal to him, ^are not to be changed in a moment, 
and one is not made fit for a calling, and that in a 
day. I believe you think me too proud to undertake 
anything wherein I should acquit myself but un- 
worthily. I am sure I cannot content myself with 
being undermost, possibly the middlemost of my 
profession ; and you will allow, on consideration, 
^rc is to be taken not to engage in a calling 
wherein, if one chance to be a bungler, there is no 
retreat.’ 

In 1666 he was in a kind of amateur medical 
practice at Oxford, though he never took a degree 
in medicine. Problems of society, Church and 
State, and, above all, toleration largely exercised 
him. He became acquainted with Lord Ashley, 
54 
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afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury ; .ind so valuable 
did his lordship find the medical advice and general 
conversation of the philosopher, that a cU»sc and 
permanent fricndsliip sprang up beixveen them, 
and Locke became an inmaic of the Earl*s hou^^c. 
This brought him into the society of Sheffield. 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and 
other celebrated wits of the time. While residing 
with Lord Ashley, Locke superintended the educa- 
tion first of his son, and subsequently of his grand- 
son, the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, 
famous as a philo- 
sophical writer and 
Deist in the reign 
of Queen .Anne. In 
1672, when Lord 
Ashley received an 
earldom and the 
office of Chancellor, 
he gave Locke the 
appointment of scc- 
rctar)" of presenta- 
tions, and then a 
post in the Board 
of Trade, which the 
philosopher en- 
joyed only till the 
following year, 
w'hen his patron 
lost favour and was 
deprived of the 
seals. The delicate 
state of Locke’s 
health induced him 
in 167$ to visit 
France, where he 
resided four years, 
first at Montpellier, 
and aflenvards at 
Paris, where he had 
opportunities of 
cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the most eminent French liicrar)* men 
of the day. In 1679 Shaftesbury recalled Locke to 
England, and on taking refuge in Holland three 
years afterwards, was followed thither by his friend, 
suspected as his confidant. After the death of his 
patron in 1683 Locke found it necessary to pro- 
long his stay in Holland, and even there was 
obliged, by the machinations of his political enemies 
at home, to live for upwards of a year in conceal- 
ment. In 1684, by a special order from Charles IL 
and countersigned by Sunderland, which is still pre- 
served in the college library, he w'as deprived of his 
studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1687 he 
instituted at Amsterdam a literary society, the 
members of which— among whom were Lc Clcrc, 
Limborch, and other learned men — met weekly for 
the purpose of enjoying each other’s conversation. 
The Revolution of 1688 finally restored Locke to 
his native country, to which he was conveyed by 
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iho flcol Uiat brou^'lit over ihc l^rinrcss o\ Oriiii^^'C. 
lie u\m\c a Cf)jnmiNvioncr of Appeals, uitli a 
salary of ^200 a year. He now hecanjc a pronii- 
nciu defender of civil and rerij:ious liberty, in a 
succession of works whi<l» everted a powerful in- 
tbieiue. While in Holland be bad uritten in 
Latin an expansion of an cs^ay (dating' from 1667) 
<in toleration ; this be addressed to LindKweb, by 
wiioui it uas publi'.herl at (/cnula in 1689. and 
translation^ of it v\ere inimc<lialcly published in 
Dutdi, French, and Kn^lisb. The liberal opinions 
uluib it inaintaijied were controverted by an 
Osforcl writer, in reply to whom Locke succes- 
sively wrote three arbiilional LcHcrs. In 1690 was 
]>ubll^llc<l the work In’ which he is best known, A>t 
Essay l Oticci /iith^ Ilniunn L'lhErstainiiiij^. On tliis 
lrcali--.e he had been enjjnKcd lor eighteen years ; 
its origin he explained in the J’rcfatory Epistle 
lo tlu* Reader: ‘Were it fit to trouble lltcc with 
the l^i^to^y of this Essay, I sliouhl tell thee that 
five or six friends meeting at iny chamber [at Ox- 
ford in 167&-71]. and discoursing on a subject ver>‘ 
remote from this, found themselves (|uickly at a 
stand hv the difficulties that rose on every side. 
After we liad a while pur/lcd ourselves, without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts 
which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that 
we took a wrong course, and that, before we set 
ourselves uj)on inquiries of that nature, it was 
ncccssar>' to examine our own abilities, and see 
what objects our understandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. Tliis I proposed to the com- 
pany, who all readily assented.’ In proceeding to 
treat of the subject originally proposed, he found 
this matter increase upon his hands, and was gradu- 
ally led into other fields of investigation. In the 
first book of his Essay Locke treats of innate 
ideas. He denies altogether the doctrine of innate 
ideas or conscious principles in the mind: ‘God 
having endued man with those faculties of knowing 
which he hath, was no more obliged by His good- 
ness to implant those innate notions in his mind, 
than that having given him reason, hands, and 
materials, He should build him bridges or houses.’ 
Knowledge must be a gradual growth dependent 
on fallible experience. All our ideas, the most 
complex as well as the simplest, refer to dat.! 
presented through the senses or to operations of 
the mind which have been made the objects of 
reflection. And he argues that the idea or sense 
of a God is so manifest from the visible marks of 
wisdom and power in creation, that no rational 
creature could, on reflection, miss the discovery of 
a Deity. In the second book Locke follows up 
this principle or position by tracing the origin of 
our ideas, simple and complex, which he derives 
from sensation and reflection. The third book of 
the Essay is on language and signs as instruments 
of truth ; and the fourth book is intended to deter- 
mine the nature, validity, and limits of the lender- 
standing. In virtue of his Essay Locke ranks as 
father of the English empirical philosophy, and his 


influence was domin.int in England till Kant’s work 
became known. He profoundly influenced f'rcnch 
tliought in the next ccntur>' ; although he would 
h.-ne strcnuoubly repudiated and refuted the French 
development of sensationalism into materialism. 
Ilerkcley and Hume were in different ways con- 
tinu.ators of Locke s ino<le of thought. In 1690 
Locke published two Treatises on Civil Coversi- 
ment. in defence of the principles of the Revolution 
against the Tories; or, as he expresses himself, 

‘ to establish the throne of our great restorer, our 
present King William ; to make good his title in 
the consent of the people, which, being the only 
one of all lawful governments, he has more fully 
and clearly than any prince in Christendom ; and 
to justify to the world the people of England, whose 
love of their just and natural rights, with their 
resolution to preserve them, saved the nation when 
it was on the vcr>' brink of slavery and ruin.’ The 
chief of his other writings arc his very suggestive 
Thoitychts concersting Education an admir- 

able tract On the Conduct 0/ the Underslandisig, 
printed after the author’s death ; The Reasonable- 
ness of (1695), and two Vindications of 

that work, which w.as held to verge on deism 
(1696). He conducted a keen controversy with 
Stillingflcct, who had annoyed him by identifying 
his theological position with that of Toland and the 
l^fists— with whom, in point of fact, he had decided 
affinities. For Locke, and many of the best minds 
of the time, it seemed essential that religion should 
be rational, regulated by common-sense and the 
evidences on which it is based ; enthusiasm and 
fanaticism had had their day, and must make way 
for the age of reason. Locke is a conspicuous 
representation of the trend of English thought in 
the second half of the seventeenth century towards 
common-sense philosophy and scientific research. 
His name and those of Hoyle, Newton, Flamsteed, 
Halley, Willis, Sydenham, Ray, the vegetable 
physiologist Grew, and the geologist Woodward 
show that ‘ Restoration literature,’ specifically so 
called, was but one form of the reaction against 
the one-sidedness of the Puritan outlook on life 
and the world. 

Immediately after the Revolution employment 
in the diplomatic service was offered to Locke, who 
declined it on the ground of ill-health. In 1695, 
having aided Government with his advice on the 
subject of the coinage, he was appointed a member 
of the new Council of Trade, an office the stale of 
his health also obliged him to resign in 1700. He 
wrote also on Ireland and the poor-laws ; and he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society. The last years 
of his life, from 1691 on, were mainly spent at 
Oates in Essex, the scat of Sir Francis Masham, 
who had invited him to make that mansion his 
home. His friend Lady Masham, a daughter of 
Dr Cudworth, soothed by her attention the infir- 
mities of his declining years. Locke died 28th 
October 1704. 

Locke’s character, like his philosophy, was 
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marked by caution, by adherence to experience 
and submission to facts, by suspicion alike of 
abstract speculation and mystical enthusiasm, 
and by calm reasonableness. His philosophy 
was sensible and rational rather than profound 
or original ; it does not permanently satisfy 
the demands of the inquiring spirit ; it is a 
philosophy of compromise, and is not sufficiently 
compact, systematic, and thorough*going to hold 
us own against the criticism of the Kantians. 
The style of the Essay^ like the philosophy it ex* 
pounds, is plain and straightforward, is occasion- 
ally colloquial, but on the whole is decidedly 
monotonous. Locke, who meant his books for 
general reading, hated scholastic jargon, and wrote 
in language intelligible to every man of common- 
sense. ‘No one,’ says his pupil, Shaftesbury (him- 
self rather a superfine writer), ‘has done more 
towards the recalling of philosophy from barbarity, 
into the use and practice of the world, and into the 
company of the belter and politer sort, who might 
well be ashamed of it in its other dress.’ In the 
non-philosophical writings, as in that on education 
and the political papers, there is more trenchancy, 
vigour, and variety. 

Design of the Bssay on the Human Understanding. 

Since it is the understanding that sets man above the 
lest of sensible beings, and gives him all the advantage 
and dominion which he has over them, it is certainly a 
subject, even for its nobleness, worth our labour to en- 
quire into, llie understanding, like the eye, whilst it 
makes us see and perceive all other things, takes no notice 
of itself : and it requires art and pains to set it at a dis- 
tance, and make it its own object But whatever be the 
difficulties that lie in the way of this enquir)', whatever 
it be that keeps us so much in the dark to ourselves, 
sure I am that all the light we can let in upon our oivn 
minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our own 
understandings, will not only be very pleasant, but bring 
us great advantage, in directing our thoughts in the 
search of other things. 

This, therefore, being roy purpose, to enquire into the 
original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge; to- 
gether with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, 
and assent ; I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to 
examine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions 
of our spirits or alterations of our bodies we come to 
have any sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our 
understandings; and whether those ideas do in their 
formation, any or at! of them, depend on matter or no : 
these are speculations which, however curious and 
entertaining, I shall decline as lying out of my way in 
the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to my present 
purpose to consider the discerning faculties of a man as 
they are employed about the objects which they have to 
do with I and I shall imagine I have not wholly misem- 
ployed myself in the thoughts I shall have on this occa- 
sion, if in this historical, plain method I can give any 
account of the ways whereby our understandings come 
to attain those notions of things we have, and can set 
down any measures of the certainly of our knowledge, or 
the grounds of those persuasions which are to be found 
amongst men, so various, difTcrenl, and wholly contradic- 


tory ; and yet asserted sonicwhere or other with such 
a.v<urancc and confidence, that he that shall takca vie\^ of 
the opinions of mankind, oh^rve their opposition, arnl at 
the same lime consider the fondness and devotion where- 
with they are emhraceil, the resoluiii>n and cagenicss 
wherewith they arc maintained, may pcTh.ips have reason 
to suspect that cither there is no such tiling as truth at 
all, or that mankintl hath no sufficient mean'* to attain a 
certain knowledge of it. It is therefore uorih uhile 
to search out the bounds Ikiwccr opinion and know- 
ledge, and examine by ^^hat measure^, in things u hereof 
\vc have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our 
assent and moderate our pcr^ua^ions. In order here- 
unto, I shall pursue this following method. 

First, I shall enquire into the original of those ideas, 
notions, or whatever else you please to call them, which 
a man observes and is conscious to himself he has in his 
mind ; and the >vays whereby the understanding comes 
to be furnished with them. Secondly, I shall endeavour 
to shew >vhat knowledge the understanding hath by those 
ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 
Thirdly, I shall make some enquiry' into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proi>osition as true, of whose truth 
yet we Iiavc no certain knowledge: and here we shall 
have occasion to examine the reasons and degrees of 
assent. 

If by this enquiry into the nature of the understanding 
I can discover the powers thereof ; how' far they reach ; 
to what things they arc in any degree proportionate ; and 
where they fail us : I suppose it may be of use to prevail 
with the busy mind of man to l>c more cautious in 
meddling with things exceeding its comprehension ; to 
stop when it is at the utmost extent of its tether ; and to 
sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things which 
u|>on examination arc found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities. We should not then |>erh.‘\ps be so for- 
ward, out of an affieciation of an universal know ledge, to 
raise questions and perplex ourselves and others with 
disputes about things to which our understandings arc 
not suited, and of which wc cannot frame in our minds 


any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (os it has 
perhaps too often hapj>cned) we have not any notions at 
alL If wc can find out how far the understanding can 
extend its view, bow far it has faculties to attain certainty, 
and in wliat cases it can only judge and guess, w e may 
Icam to content ourselves with what is attainable by us 


in this state. 


(From ibe Inlroduction le (he 


Of Usoleso Reading. 

Books and reading arc looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding and instruments of knowledge, 
as it must be allowed that they arc ; and yet 1 beg leave 
to question whether these do not prove an hindrance to 
many, and keep several bookish men from attaining to 
solid and true knowledge. This 1 think I may be per- 
mitted to say, that there is no part wherein the understand- 
ing needs a more careful and w*ary conduct than in the use 
of books i without which they will prove rather innocent 
amusements than profitable employments of our time, and 
bring but small additions to our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow 
themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, 
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lliou^h there Ik? no defect in ihcir intellectual fAcullie>, 
»o which their little can be imputc<l. Ihe 

mistake hero i.s tl'-^t u>ually supjxKcd that by 

rcadin;; the authors know is tr.tn>hisc<l into the 

reader's undciMariiling ; and it is, but not by bare 

rca<linR, but by rea<ling and undcrstnmiing »hal he writ. 
Where hv I mean not barely comprehending what is 
affirnu'<i or denial in each proposition (thout:h that great 
readers do not alway> think ihemscivcs ccmcernc<l pre- 
cisely to do), but to see aiul follow the train of his 
rcasonin;^s, ob-erve tbe strength an<l clearness of their 
connesion, and examine uj^^n what they l>oHom. With- 
out this a man may rca<l tlic discourse^ of a vers* rational 
author, writ in a language an.l in profn^siiions that he 
very well under'^tands, and yet acquire not one jot of his 
knowledge; which consisting only in the perceived, cer- 
tain. or }m>baldc connexion of the i<leas maile use of 
in In', reasonings, the rca<lcf\ knowledge is no farther 
incrcasctl than he j>crccivcs that ; so much a!> he secs 
of this connexion, so much be kmwvs of the truth or 
probaiiility of that author's opinion^. 

All that he relies on without this perception he 
takes upon trust, ui>on the author's credit, without any 
knowlttlge of it at all. This makes me not at all wonder 
to see some men so alK>und in citations, and build 
so much upon authorities it I’eiiig the sole foundation 
on which they bottom mo>t of their own tenets; so 
that in effect they Itavc but a second diand or implicit 
knowledge ; i.c. arc in the right, if such an one from 
whom they l>orrow*c<l it were in the right in that opinion 
which they took from him ; xvhich in<lcc<l is no know** 
Ictlgc at all. Writers of this or former ages may be 
gocKl witnesses of matter of fact which they deliver, 
which we may do w*ell to take upon their authority ; hut 
their credit can go no farther than this ; it cannot at all 
affect the truth an<l fa1^hoo<l of opinions which have 
no other sort of trial but reason %ind proof, which they 
themselves made use of to make themselves knowing, 
and so must others too that will partake in their 
knowlcilge. Camtuet t>/ tkt f W/r/ZW/V) 

On Hardening Cbildron. 

Give me leave therefore to advise you not to fence 
too carefully against the cold 6f this our climate: there 
arc those in England who wear the same clothes w inter 
and summer, and that without any inconvenience or 
more sense of cold than others find. Hut if the mother 
wHl nce<ls have an allowance for frost and snow*, for 
fear of harm ; and the father, for fear of censure ; be 
sure let not his wintcr*clothing l)c too warm: and 
amongst other things rcmemlicr that when nature has 
so w'cll covered his head with hair, and strengthenct) it 
with a year or two*s age, that he can run alx^ut by day 
without a cap, it is licst that by night a child should 
also lie without one ; there being nothing that more 
exposes to hcad-ach, colds, catarrhs, coughs, and several 
other diseases, than keeping the head warm. 

I have said 'he* here, because the principal aim of my 
discourse is, how a young gentleman should be brought 
up from his infancy, which in all things will not so ]>er* 
fcctly suit the education of daughters; though where the 
difference of sex requires different treatment, it will be 
no hard matter to distinguish. 

I would also advise his feet to be washed every day 
in cold water ; and to have his shoes so thin that they 
might leak and let in water whenever he comes near it. 


Here I fear I shall have the mistress, and maids too^ 
against me. One will think it too filthy ; and the other, 
fH:rhaps, too much pains to make clean his stockings. 
Hut yet truth v^ill have it that his health is much more 
worth than all >uth considerations, and ten times as much 
more. Aiul he that considers how mischievous and 
mortal a thing taking wet in the feet is to those who 
h.a\c l>ccn bred nicely, will wish he had, with the poor 
jKoplc's children, gone UiTc fool ; who by that means 
c<unc to so rccoiicileil by custom to wet their feet, 
that they take no more cold or harm by it than if they 
were wet in their hands. Ancl what U it, I pray, that 
makes this great difference Utween the hands and the 
feet in others, but only custom ? I doubt not but if a 
man lioin bis cr.idle bad \Kcn always used to go barc- 
fiK*t, wbiUt his h.ands were constantly wrappc<l up in 
warm mitt I ns, aiul covered with handshocs. as the Dutch 
call gloves : I doubt not, I say, but such a custom would 
make taking wet in his hands as dangerous to him, as 
now taking wet in their feet is to a great many others 
The way to prevent this is to have his shoes made so as 
to leak water, and his feet washc<l constantly every day 
in cold water. It is rccommcndabic for its clcanline.vs : 
but that w hich I aim at in it is health. v\nd therefore I 
limit it not precisely to any time of the day. I have 
known it usc<l every night with very goo<l success, and 
that all the winter, without the omitting il so much as 
one night in extreme cold weather: when thick ice 
coverctl the water, the child iKithed his legs and feet irt 
it, though he was of an age not big enough to rub and 
wipe them himself, ami when he l)cgan this custom 
puling and very' tender. Hut the great end l>eing to 
harilen those parts by a frc<)ucnt and familiar use of cold 
water, and thereby to prevent the mischiefs that tssually 
attend .accidental taking wet in the feet in those who arc 
bred otherwise ; I think rt may be left to the prudence 
and convenience of the parents to choose either night or 
morning. The time 1 deem indilTcrcntt so the thing be 
effectually done. The health and hardiness procured by 
it would l>c a good purchase at a much dearer' rate. To 
which if I add the preventing of corns, that to some men 
would Ik? a very valuable consideration. But l>egin first 
in the spring xvith lukewarm, and so colder and colder 
every time, till in a few days you come to perfectly cold 
w'atcr, and then continue it so winter and summer. For 
it is to be ol>ser>*cd in this ns in all other alterations 
from our ordinary xvay of living, the changes must be 
made by gentle and insensible degrees ; and so we may 
bring our bodies to any thing without pain and without 
danger. (From Th^ugktt 

On Writing and Speaking English Correctly. 

There can scarce be a greater defect in a gentleman^ 
than not to express himself well, either in writing or 
speaking. But yet I think I may ask my reader, 
^Vhethcr he doth not know a great many who live 
upon their estates, and so with the name should have 
the qualities of gentlemen, who €.*tnnot so much as tell 
a story as they should, much less speak dearly and per* 
suosivcly in any business? This I think not to lie so 
much their fault, as the fault of their e<lucation ; for I 
must without partiaKty do my countrymen this right, 
that where they apply themselves, I see none of their 
neighbours outgo them. They have been taught rhetoric, 
but yet never taught how to express themselves hand- 
somely with their tox^es, or pens, in the language they 
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are always to use; as if (he names of the figures that 
embellished the discourses of those who understood (he 
art of speaking were the very' art and skill of speaking 
well This, as all other things of practice, is to be 
learned not by a few or a great many rules given, but 
by exercise and application, according to good rules 
or rather patterns, till habits are got and a facility of 
doing it wclK 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiNS to 
make children, as soon as they are capable of it, often to 
tell a story of any thing they know ; and to correct at 
first the most remarkable fault they are guilty of in their 
Avay of putting it together. When that fault is cured, 
then to show them the next, and so on, till one after 
another, all, at least the gross ones, are mended. When 
they can tell talcs pretty well, then it may \yt time to 
make them write them. The fables of /E^p, the only 
book almost that 1 know fit for children, may afford 
them matter for this exercise of writing English, as well 
as for reading and translating, to enter them in the Latin 
tongue. When they arc got past the faults of grammar, 
and can join in a continued coherent discourse the several 
parts of a story without bald and unhandsome forms of 
transition (as is usual) often repeated ; lie that desires to 
perfect them yet farther in this, which is the first step 
to speaking well, and needs no invention, may have re« 
course to Tully ; and by putting in practice those rules 
which that mA.stcr of eloquence gives in his first book 
IttvaidofUy % 20, make them know wherein the skill 
and graces of an handsome narrative, according to the 
several subjects and designs of it, lie. Of each of w hich 
rules fit examples may be found out, and therein they 
may l>e shown how others have practised them. The 
ancient classic authors afford plenty of such examples, 
which they should be made not only to translate, but 
have set before them os patterns for their daily imitation. 

When they understand how to write English with due 
connexion, propriety, and order, ami are pretty well 
masters of a tolerable narrative style, they may be ad- 
vancctl to w riting of letters \ w herein they should not 
be put upon any strains of wit or compliment, but 
tauglit to express their own plain cosy sense, without any 
incoherence, confusion, or roughness. And when they 
are perfect in this, they may to raise their thoughts 
have set before them the example of Voilure’s, for the 
entertainment of their friends at a distance, with letters 
of compliment, mirth, raillery, or diversion ; and Tally's 
epistles, a.s the best pattern whether for business or con- 
versation. The writing of letters has so much to do in 
all the occurrences of human life, that no gentleman can 
avoid showing himself in this kind of writing : occasions 
will daily force him to make this use of his pen, which, 
t>csides the consequences that in his affairs his well or 
ill managing of it often draws after it, alwa)*s la}*s him 
open to n severer examination of his breeding, sense, 
and abilities, tlian oral dUcouiim ; whose transient faults, 
dying for the most part with the sound that gives them 
life, and so not subject to a strict review, more easily 
escape observation and censure. 

Had the methods of education been directed (o their 
right end, one would have thought this so necessary a 
p^rt could not have been neglected, whilst themes and 
verses in Latin, of no use at all, were so constantly 
evoy- where pressed, to the racking of children’s inven- 
tions beyond their strength, and hindering their cheerful 
progress in learning the tongues, by unnatural difficulties. 


But custom has so ordained it, and who dares diso)>cy? 
And would it not be very unreasonable (o require of a 
learned country* school -master (wlio Iia» .ill the tropes 
and figures in Kamaby'* rhetone at his finger> cmls) to 
teach his scholar to expres-s himself handsomely in 
English, when it appears to be so little hi^ busint'ss 
or thought, that the boy*s mother (dcspiNcd, it la like, 
as illiterate, for not having read a system of logic and 
rhetoric) outdoes him in it ? 

To write and ^peak correctly gives a grace, and gains 
a favourable attention to whnt one has to say : and since 
it is English that an English gentleman will have con- 
stant use of, that is the language he should chiefiy culti- 
vate, and wherein most care should be taken to |>olish 
and perfect his style. To spe.ik or write better l^tin 
than English may make a man be talketl of; but he 
w'ould find it more to his purpose to express himself 
w'ell in his ow*n longue, that he uses every moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of others for a very* 
insignificant quality. This I find universally neglcctc<l, 
and no care taken any- where to improve young men in 
their own language, that they may thoroughly understand 
and bti masters of it. If any one among us have a 
facility or purity more than ordinary in his mother 
tongue, it is owing to chance, or his genius, or any thing 
rather than to his education, or any care of his teacher. 
To mind wdiat English his pupil sj>caks or writes is 
below the dignity of one breil up amongst Greek and 
I.atin, though he have but little of them himself. These 
are the learned languages, fit only for learned men to 
meddle w ith and teach ; English is the language of the 
illiterate vulgar ; though yet we see the |>olicy of some 
of our neighbours hath not thought it beneath the public 
care to promote and reward the improvement of their 
own language. Polishing and enriching their tongue is 
no small business amongst them : it hath colleges and 
stipends appointed it, and there is raisetl amongst them a 
gR*at ambition and emulation of w riting correctly : and 
we sec what they arc come to by it, and how far they 
have spread one of the worst languages, possibly, in this 
part of the world, if w*e look upon it as it was in some 
(c\v reigns backwards, whatever it Iw how, The great 
men amongst the Romans were daily exercising them- 
selves in their own language ; and w*c find yet upon 
record the names of orators who taught some of their 
emperon Latin, though it were their mother-tongue. 

It is plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs ; 
all other speech was barbarous to them but their own, 
and no foaugn language appears to have been studied or 
valued amongst that leanu^ and acute people ; though 
it be past doubt that they borrowed their learning and 
philosophy from abroad* 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin ; I 
think they ought to be studied, and the Latin, at least, 
understood well, by every gentleman. But whatever 
foreign languages a young man meddles with (and the 
more he knows the letter}, that which he should criti- 
cally study and labour to get a facility, clearness, and 
elegancy to express himself in, should be his own, and 
Co this purpose he should daily be exercised in it. 

(From ThcHtkts CtHttming Educatifm^) 

Of History. 

The stories of Alexander and Caesar, further than they 
instruct us in the art of living well, and furnish us with 
observations of wisdom and prudence, are not one jot to 
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\k‘ prcfcrfc<l io (lie hisior)* of Koliin HcmhI, i>r the Seven 
WiH* M.n^tcTV I <lo nol deny hul history is very u'^eful, 
An<I >ery inslruciive of human life: hul if It \k studied 
oiily for the reputation of Wing a liiMorian, il i< a ven* 
enif'ty thing ; and he that can tell all the parlicnlar^ 
of llcrodntus an«l rintarch, CurtiiK and Idvy, without 
making any other use of them, may In? an ignorant man 
with a good memory, an*! with all his pains hath only 
tilled his liead with ChTi>tinas talcs. And, wlucli is 
worse, tlic greatest part o( (he history Wing made up 
of wars amt conquests and their style^ especially the 
Romans, sf>caking of v.rlour as the chief if ttol the only 
virtue, we are in <l.mgcr to W misled by the general cur* 
rent and business o{ history ; and, looking on Alcxaiuler 
and C;esar, and such-like heroes, as the highest instances 
of human greatness, because they each of them caused 
the <lcnth <‘f loo.ooo men. and the ruin of a much 
greater numWr, overran a great pari of the earth, and 
killcil the Inhabitants to possess themselves of their 
countries— we arc apt to make butchery ami rapine 
the chief marks aiul >cry essence of hum.in greatness. 
And if civil history W a great dealer of it, and to 
many readers thus useless, curious and ilifhcidt inquirings 
in antiquity arc much more so ; an<l the exact dimensions 
of the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, the ceremonies 
of the Greek anti Roman marriages or who it was that 
first coinctl money ; these, I confess, set a man well off 
in the worhi, cs|>ccially among^l the Icanie^l, but set him 
very* little on in his way. . . . 

I shall only add one wor<l and then concimk* ; and 
that, is that whereas in the beginning I cut olT history 
from our study as a useless part, as certainly it is where 
it is rcaii only as a tale that is told ; here, on the other 
side, I recommend it to one who hath well settlc<) in his 
mind the principles of morality, and knows how to make 
a judgment on the actions of men, as one of (he most 
useful studies he can apply himself ta There he shall 
see a picture of the world and the nature of mankind, 
an<l so learn to think of men as they arc. There he shall 
tec the rise of opinions, and find from \vhat slight and 
sometimes shameful occasions some of them have taken 
their rise, which yet afterwards have had great autho* 
rity, and passe<l almost for sacred in the world, and 
borne down all Wforc them. There also one may 
Icam great and useful instructions of pnidence, and be 
warned against the cheats and rogueries of the world, 
with many more advantages which I shall not here 
'numerate. (From Locket yctintAl) 

Ohrlstmaa at Oloves. 

Dear S!R,^Are you at leisure for half an hour's 
(rouble? Will you be content I should keep up the 
custom of writing long letters with little in them? Tis 
a barren place, and the dull frozen part of the year, and 
therefore you must not expect great matters. T'is enough 
that At Christmas you have empty Christmas tales fit 
for the chimney comer. To l)egin therefore ; December 
iSth (here 35th) Christmas day, about one in the 
morning I went a*gossipping to our Lady; think me 
not profane, for the name is n great deal modcstcr than 
the service I was at I shall not describe all the jKir- 
liculars I observed in that church, being the principal 
of the Catholics in Cloves ; but only those (hat were par* 
ticular to (he occasion. Near (he high*altar was a little 
altar for this day’s solemnity; the scene was a stable, 
wherein was an ox, an ass, a cradle, the Virgin, the babe, 


Joseph, fhcphcnls and angels, (^raffia/h Had 
they but given (hem motion, it had l>ccn a perfect pup|>el- 
play, and might have deserves! pence apiece ; for they 
were of the same sire and make that our English puppets 
arc ; and 1 am confident these shepherds anrl this Joseph 
arc kin to that Judith .and Ilolophcrncs which I have 
seen at Hartholomcw Fair. A little without the stable 
was a rtock of sheep, cut out of canls ; and these, as 
they then stood without their shepherds, appeared to me 
the l>cst emblem I had seen a long time, and mcthoughl 
represented these poor innocent people, who, whilst their 
shepherds pretend so much to follow Christ and pay 
their devotion to him, are left unrcgnriic<l in the barren 
wilderness. This was the show : the music to it was all 
vocal in the quire adjoining, but such as I never heard. 
They ha<l strong voices, but so ill*lune<l, so ill*managc<l, 
that it was their misfortune, .as well as ours, that they 
could l>c heanl. lie that could not, though he had a 
coM, make letter music with a Chevy Chnee (apparently 
a tune to which the balbd was then sung] over a pot of 
smooth ale, deserved well lo pay the reckoning, and go 
away athirst. However, I think they were the honest cst 
singing-men 1 have ever seen, for they cndcavouretl to 
deserve their money, and earner! it certainly with pains 
enough ; for what they wanted in skill, they made up in 
loudness anrl variety. Every one had his own tunc, and 
the result of all was like the noise of choosing parliament- 
men, where every one endeavours lo cry loudest. Besides 
the men, there were a company of little choristers. I 
thought, when I s.aw them at first, they had dancerl to 
the others* music, and that it had l>ccn your Gray’s Inn 
revels ; for they were jumping up and down about a 
gorKi ch.arcoal-fire llrnt was in the middle of the quire 
(this (heir devotion and their singing was enough, I think, 
to keep them warm, though it were a very cold night), 
hut it w'A.s not dancing, hut singing they served for ; for 
when it came to (heir turns, away they ran to their 
places, and there they made as good harmony as a con- 
cert of little pigs would, and they were much about as 
clc.anly. Their part being done, out they sallied again 
lo (he fire, where they played till their cue called them, 
and then back to their places they huddlctl. So negli- 
gent and slight are they in their service in a place where 
the nearness of adversaries might teach them to be more 
careful. » • • 

A Letter to Anthony CoUlns. 

Oates, 24, 1703-4. 

Sir,— T ill your confidence in my friendship and 
frcciiom with me can preserve you from thinking you 
have need to make opologies for your silence when- 
ever you omit a post or two, when in your kind ^vay 
of reckoning you judge n letter to be due, you know 
me not so well as I could wish ; nor am I so little 
burthensome to you as I desire. I could be pleased 
(o hear from you every day ; because the very 
thoughts of you every day aflbrd me pleasure and 
satisfaction. But I ^seech you to believe that I 
measure not your kindness by your opportunities of 
writing; nor do suspect that your friendship flattens, 
whenever yonr pen lies a little still. The sincerity 
you profess and I am convinced of has charms in 
it against all the little phantoms of ceremony. If 
it be not so (hat true friendship sets one free from a 
scrupulous observance of all those little circumstances, 
I shall be able to give but a very ill account of my^self 
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to my friends ; to whom when 1 have given po>scs^ion 
of my heart, I am less punctual in making of legs and 
kissing my hand than to other people to whom that 
out-side civility is all that l>clongs. 

1 received the three books you sent me. That which 
the author sent me deserves my acknowle<lgmeut more 
ways than one ; and I must beg you to return it. His 
demonstrations are so plain, that if this were an age 
that followe<l reason, I should not doubt but his wouhl 
prevail But to be rational is so glorious a thing that 
two-legged creatures generally content themselves with 
the title ; but will not debase so excellent a faculty 
about the conduct of so trivial a thing as they make 
themselves. 

There never was a man better suited to your wishes 
than I am. You take a pleasure in being troubled with 
my commissions ; and I have no other way of commerce 
with you, but by such importunities. 1 can only say, 
that, W'ere the tables changed, 1 should, being in your 
place, have the same satisfaction ; and therefore confi- 
dently make use of your kind offer. I therefore beg 
the favour of you to get me Mr Le Clcrc’s /farmony 
cf tfu EvangtliUs in English, bound very finely in calf, 
gilt, and lettered on the back, and gilt on the leaves. 
So also I would have Moliere*s works (of the best 
edition you can get them) bound. These books are for 
ladies; and therefore I would have them fine, and the 
leaves gilt as well as the Inck. Molierc of the Paris 
edition 1 think is the best, if it can be got in London 
in quires. You see the liberty I take. I should l>e glad 
you could fiml out something for me to do for you here. 

I am perfectly, &c. John Locke. 

Not a few of the shrewd and wise sayings in 
Locke’s philosophy of life might be quoted as 
aphorisms: thus, ^It is one thing to show a man 
that he is in error, and another to put him in 
possession of the truth and ‘Tis in vain to find 
fault with those arts of deceiving wherein men 
find pleasure to be deceived.’ Locke on quota* 
tion dcsci^'cs to be cited in a work like (he 
present : ‘ He that has but ever so little examined 
the citations of writers cannot doubt how little 
credit the quotations deserve where the originals 
are wanting ; and consequently how much less 
quotations of quotations can be relied on.’ 

Th«re are Live* of Locke by Lord Kiof (iSo^ and iSyo) end Fox 
Bourne (1876), Af>d works on hU philosophy by Fowler (1S80; 
Campbell Prxier (fSpo, 1905), J. Gibeon (1917), and S. P. Lamprecht 
(i^at). The tlindard edition of the U by Campbell Fraser 

(1S94X The most nouble eoncemporary cfilicUm U is the AVaurdaur 
£ttaii of LeibnU. A ireachant critique occun In T« H. CrecD'a 
Introduction 10 hU edition of Hume (1874). See aUo Dr John 
Brown's euay 'Locke aiMl Sydenham* in hii //erw Stth/etta 
(1858), Seth's Bngihk anti S<kattt 0/ PkiUtPfhy 

O91S). and Sorley's Hutary 0/ Englhh FkiUta/My 

Sir Isaac Newtone 

greatest of the world’s physicists, ^va5 bom 25th 
December 1642, at Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
where his father cultivated a small paternal estate ; 
and from childhood he manifested a strong in- 
clination towards mechanical and mathematical 
pursuits. Having received his early education at 
the grammar-school of Grantham, at the age of 
fifteen he was summoned to take charge of the 
farm 5 but, found unsuited for this uncongenial 


occupation, he was allowed to return to school and 
follow the bent of his genius. In 1661 he was 
admitted a sizar in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became a Junior Fellow in 1667, and M.A. in 
1 668. In 1669 he succeeded Barrow as mathe- 
matical professor ; in 1671 he became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and communicated to it his 
new theory of Light. Ho serxed repeatedly in 
Parliament as member for the university, was 
appointed Warden (1696) and Master 11699; of 
the Mint during Montague's reform of the cur- 
rency, became President of the Royal Society in 
1703, and two years afterwards received the honour 
of knighthood from Queen Anne. While at il.e 
Mint be devoted himself entirely to his official 
work, refusing testily to be ‘dunned and teased 
by foreigners about mathematical things’ so long 
as he was ‘about the King’s business.’ To the 
unrivalled genius and sagacity of Newton the 
world is indebted for many splendid discoveries 
in mathematics and physics, above all of the laws 
which regulate the movements of the solar system. 
The first step towards the establishment of the 
Newtonian system— his philosophy, as it used to 
be called— was his discover}* of the law of gnivi- 
tation, w'hich, as he proved, affected the vast 
orbs that revolve around the sun not less than 
the smallest objects on our own globe. It was 
Voltaire who gave the apple story currency in 
its present shape. His nephew’s record was : ‘ In 
the same year [1665], at his mother’s in Lincoln- 
shire, when musing in a garden it came into his 
thoughts that the same power of gravity which 
made an apple fall from the tree to the ground 
was not limited to a certain distance.’ He saw 
that there was a remarkable power or principle 
which caused all bodies to descend towards the 
centre of the earth, and that this unseen powci 
operated at the top of the highest mountains 
and at the bottom of the deepest mines. When 
the true cause, the law of gravitation, daxvncd 
upon his mind, Newton was so much agitated as 
to be unable to work out the problem. When 
he did attempt to explain on this theor)* the 
lunar and planetar)* motions, the then erroneous 
estimate of the radius of the earth produced such 
discrepancies that he gave up his calculation for 
w*ork in optics and about telescopes ; and it was 
not till after he had utilised Picard’s more correct 
measure of the earth (1670) that he was able to work 
out his theory, finally demonstrated by 1684, and un- 
modified until the twentieth century. ^The whole 
material universe,* Sir David Brewster said, ‘was 
spread out before him ; the sun with all his attend- 
ing planets, the planets with all their satellites, the 
comets xvhecling in their eccentric orbits, and the 
system of the fixed stars stretching to the remotest 
limits of space.’ When Columbus first descried 
the shores of the new world he had adventurously 
sailed to explore, he attained an unparalleled pitch 
of moral and intellectual grandeur. So did Milton 
when, old and blind and poor, he had realised the 
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(iii.iiik fif hid youth, Lotnplclccl liis j'rcal cpii, and 
sent It on voyn^’c of innnortality. lUit 

tin- iKhicNCinciu of Xtnvion was still more tran- 
scendent pcrlj.ips tlu' most sublime ever per- 
milted to mortal : he had d<me more than any 
mere man tov^a^ds tlie s< icntific understanding 
and e\])lanation of llie world. 

1 *ho work m which Newton unfolded Ids simple 
hut sublifue system was expciundcd in Latin in 
/V Mo/u Coypof'unty and finall) appeared in 1687 
as the truly c[)och- 
making Philo^ 

$ophi(t 

l^riuciput MatltC‘ 
vu}tici\. I'o New- 
ton we owe like- 
wise discoveries 
bv which the 
science of optics 
was 50 entirely 
changed that he 
may very justly 
he termed its 
founder. He was 
the first to con- 
ceive and demon- 
strate the divisi- 
bility of light into 

ravs of seven dif- 
# 

ferent colours, and 
possessing dif- 
ferent degrees of 
refrangibility. llis 
thirty years’ opti- 
cal investigations 
were set forth in 
1704 in optics : or 
a Treatise of Hu 
Refractions^ Inflcc^ 

Hon 5^ and Cotonrs 
of Light. Contro- 
versies about the 
priority of New- 
ton’s discovery of 
fluxions and Leib- 
niz’s (independent) discovery of the diflerential 
calculus embittered many years of Newton’s life. 
He wrote not a little on chemistry, had studied 
the alchemists carefully, and in his earlier years 
actually sought for the philosopher's stone. Like 
his illustrious contemporaries Boyle, Barrov, and 
Locke, Newton devoted much attention to theology 
us well as to natural science. His Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Holy Writ, Particularly 
the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St fohn, was published after his death. Among 
his manuscripts were found many other theological 
pieces, mostly on such subjects as the Prophetic 
Style, the Host of Heaven, the Revelation, the 
Temple of Solomon, the Sanctuary, the Working 
of the Mystery of Iniquity, and the Contest be- 
tween the Host of Heaven and the Transgressors 


of llie Covenant. Only one >vas issued at once— 
that on The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended^ in which Newton suggested how astro- 
nomy miglil be used to check and verify Baby- 
lon 1.10 and Egyptian chronology. An Historical 
At count of T100 Kotable Corruptions of Scripture 
(John, V. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 16) fu st appeared in a 
perfect form in \)r Horsley’s edition of his works 
in 1779. Newton, like all competent scholars then 
and since, regarded tlic 'Three I Icavcnly Witnesses’ 

as an interpola- 
tion, and held that 
‘God manifest in 
the flesh ’ should 
be (as Hort and 
recent orthodox 
scholars agree) 
‘who was mani- 
fest’ — thereby in- 
curring a charge 
of Unitarian views. 
'I'hat he was far 
from being an or- 
thodox Trinitarian 
appears from a 
sort of creed or 
confession printed 
by Sir David 
Brewster, one of 
the articles of 
which is : ‘To us 
there is but one 
God, the Father, 
of whom dre all 
things, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom arc all 
things, and we by 
him. That is, we 
arc to worship the 
Father alone as 
God Almighty, 
and Jesus alone 
as the Lord, the 
Messiah, the Great 
King, the Lamb of God who was slain, and hath 
redeemed us with his blood, and made us kings 
and priests.’ Another is : ‘ We need not pray to 
Christ to intercede for us. If we pray aright to 
the Father, he will intercede for us.’ Newton's 
decided Arian convictions are visible also in the 
strong ill-will he cherished— like the Deists, with 
whom as a devout believer in revelation he had 
little in common— against the Nicene Council and 
its methods, his utter disrespect for Athanasius (as 
a liar, falsiflcr of evidence, and malignant enemy), 
his pronounced suspicion of every step that led 
to the acceptance of the ‘ homoousion,’ and his 
querj', ‘ Whether Christ sent his apostles to 
preach metaphysics to the unlearned common 
people and to their wives and children His un- 
willingness that his views on these points (though 
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communicated to friends like Locke) should be 
published under his name during his lifetime is 
explained by the fact tliat unsoundness on the 
Trinity disqualified for public scnicc. Whision 
was deprived of his professorship and banished the 
University of Cambridge for Arianism in 1710. 
GaliUo recanted to please the Roman Church ; 
the English Galileo would have been driven from 
his posts a hundred years later had lie not been 
content to keep his real views on theology /// 
rdailh. And the pious and orthodox Sir David 
Brewster, painfully disturbed by Newton’s theo- 
logical aberrations, was attacked in 1831 by the 
Bishop of Salisbur)’ as having done great injury to 
Newton’s memor)' by publishing his true opinions 
from Newton’s own undisputed MSS. ! But on 
Scripture revelation Newton was hypcr-orlhodox. 
In his clucubration on Daniel he insisted that *thc 
authority of emperors, kings, and princes is human. 
The authority of councils, synods, bishops, and 
presbyters is human. The authority of the prophets 
is divine, and comprehends the sum of religion, 
reckoning Moses and the Aixistlcs among the 
prophets.’ How far he was from present-day views 
may be gathered from his statement: ‘The pre- 
dictions of things to come relate to the stale of the 
Church in all ages : and amongst the old prophets 
Daniel is the most distinct in order of lime, and 
easiest to be understood ; and therefore in those 
tilings which relate to the last times he must be 
made the key to the rest.’ The following is part 
of his scheme for the non-natural interpretation of 
the prophets : 

Of the Prophetic Lanaruage. 

For understanding the prophecies, we are in the first 
place to acquaint ourselves with the figurative language 
of the prophets. This language is taken from the 
analogy Ixtwcen the world natural, and an empire or 
kingdom considered as a world politic. Accordingly the 
whole world natural, consisting of heaven and earth, 
signifies the whole world politic, consisting of thrones 
and people; or so much of it as is considered in the 
prophecy. And the things in that world signifies the 
anal<^ous things in this. For the heavens, and the things 
therein, signify thrones and dignities, and those who 
enjoy them ; and the earth, with the things thereon, the 
inferior people ; and the lowest parts of the earth, calletl 
Hades, or Hell, the lowest or most miserable part of 
them. Whence ascending towards heaven, and descend- 
ing to the earth, are put for rising and falling in power 
and honour ; rising out of the earth or waters, and falUog 
into them, for the rising up to any dignity, or dominion, 
out of the inferior state of the people, or falling down 
from the same into that inferior state ; descending into 
the lower parts of the earth, for descending to a very low 
and unhappy state ; speaking with a faint voice out of 
the dust, for being in a weak and low condition ; moving 
from one place to another, fur translation from one 
office, dignity, or dominion to another ; great earth- 
quakes, and the shaking of heaven and earth, for the 
shaking of dominions, so ai to distract or overthrow 
them; the creating a new heaven and earth, and the 
Posing away of an old one, or the beginning and end 


of ihe world, for the rise and reign of the Ixxly politic 
signified thereby. 

In the heavens, llic sun and mooti are, l»y the inter- 
preters of dreams, pm for the (Hrrsons of king*, and 
(jueens. But in sacred prophecy, \vhii.h regards not 
single persons, the sun put for the ^^)Io)e s|>ccit-s an<l 
race of kings, in the king<lom or kingdom> of ihe \v«ir!d 
politic, shining with regal power an<l glory; the moun 

common people, con'idered as tlie 
king's wife ; the stars for subordinate |»rince> an^l grc.at 
men, or for bishops and rulers of the people of 
N>hcn tile sun is Christ; light for the glory, truth, and 
kno«le<igc, wherewith great and goo<! men shine ami 
illuminate others ; darkness for obsci.rity of condition, 
and for error, blindness, and ignorance ; darkening, smit- 
ing, or setting of the sun, moon, an<l stars, for the ceasing 
of a kingdom, or for the desolation thereof, proportional 
to the darkness; darkening the sun, turning the moon 
into blood, and falling of the stars, for the same ; new 
moons, for the return of a dispersed people into a IxkIv 
politic or ecclesiastic. . . . 

If the world politic, considered in prophecy, consists 
of many kingdoms, they arc reprcbcnte<l hy as many 
parts of the world natural, as the noblot by the celestial 
frame, aii<l then the moon an<l clouds arc put for the 
common people ; the less noble, by the earth, sea, aiul 
river#, and by the animals or vegetables, or buildings 
therein ; and then the greater ami more iww'crful animats 
and taller trees, arc pul for kings, princes, and nobles. 
And l>ecausc the whole kingdom is the body |)oHtic of 
the king, therefore the sun, or a tree, or a IkmsI, or bird, 
or a man, whereby the king is represented, is put in a 
largo signification for the whole kingdom ; and several 
animals, as a lion, a bear, a leopard, a goal, according to 
their qualities, are put for several kingdoms and bodies 
politic ; ami sacrificing of beasts, for slaughtering and 
conquering of kingdoms ; and friendship between beasts, 
for i>cacc between kingdoms. Yet somclimcs vegetables 
and animals arc, by certain epithets or circumstances, 
extended to other significations ; as a tree, when called 
the ‘ tree of life ’ or * of knowledge 5 ’ and a l>ca5t, when 
called ‘ the old scr|>ent,’ or worshijipcd. 

During the hast forty years of his life the in- 
venlivc powers of this great thinker seemed to 
have lost their activity ; he made no further 
discoveries, and in his later scientific publications 
published to the world only the views which he 
had formed in early life. An unamiable attempt 
was even made (by M. Biot) to prove that his . 
mental poivcrs were impaired by an attack of 
insanity in the years 1692 and 1693, and that 
accordingly he look to theology I Brewster, who 
proved that theology* was an early study with him, 
and that some admirable physical work was done 
after the date in question, goes so far as to say 
(quite extravagantly, on the evidence), ‘ If he had 
not been distinguished as a mathematician and 
natural philosopher he would have enjoyed a high 
reputation as a theologian.’ A Cambridge student 
has recorded, on 3rd February 1693, the loss of 
Newton’s papers by fire while he was at chapel ; 
adding that when the philosopher came home, 

^ and had seen what was done, every one thought 
he would have run mad ; he was so troubled 
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thereat, lltat he was not himself for a month after. 
That hi> mind was then seriously disturhed is 
proved, and the disturbance was occasionally fol- 
lowed by fits of mclan. liolia. Newton himself, 
nritinu on the 13th of September 1693 to I cpys, 
Secretary to tlic Admiralty, s,-iys ; ‘ I am extremely 
troubled at the embroilment I am m. and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor 
have my former consistency of min<l. Me nrotc 
an apoloKy to his friend Locke fi.r having charged 
him with ‘embroiling’ him with other peoplc- 
ihis being one of his hallucinations ; and Locke s 
answer, also extant, is admirable for its pntlc 
and kindly spirit. In J722 Newton’s hc.Mth began 
to fail. In Fcbniar>' 1727 he came to London to 
preside at a meeting of the Royal Society, suffered 
from the journey, an«l died at Kensington on the 
20tli of March. He was buried in his rightful 
place in Westminster Abbey, the Lord Chancellor, 
two scientific dukes, and three learned earls being 
pnll-bcnrcrs. 

A letter from Newton to Dr John Mill» written 
in January 1694. shows how painsbiking Newton 
was ill matters of biblical criticism, and implies the 
value attached to his help by the foremost New 
Tcslamciil scholar of his lime : 

SlK.-l fear you think 1 h.ivc kept your book loo 
long : hut to make some amends for detaining it so long. 

1 have sent you not only my old collations so far as 
they vary from yours, but also some new ones of Dr 
Covil’s two MSS. ; for I have collated them anew, 
nnil sent you those readings which were either omitted 
in your printed ones, or there erroneously printed. In 
collating these MSS., I set the readings down in the 
margin of your book, and thence transcrilic*! them into 
a sheet of paper, which you will find in your book 
at the end of the Apocalypse, together with my old 
collations and a copy of a side of Bcia’s MS. The 
collations I send you of Dr Covil’s two MSS. you 
may rely upon; for I put them into Mr Laughtons 
hand with the two MSS., and he comparctl them svith 
the MSS. and found them right. In the other col- 
lations you will find that Stephens made several 
omissions and some other mistakes, in collating the 
Complutcnsian edition, though it 5 s probable that he 
collalctl this edition with more diligence and accurate- 
ness than he did any of the MSS. Where I have 
noted any readings of the Alexandrin MS., I desire 
you would collate that MS. again with my readings, 
because I never had a sight of it. I could not 
observe any nccumlcness in the stops or commas 
in Beza's MS. You may rely upon the transcript of 
something more than n side of it, which you will find 
in your book at the end of the Apocalypse. In your 
little MS. book, which I return you, tied up together 
with your New Testament, you will find those tran- 
scripts you desired out of MSS., except two, which 
were in such running hands that I could not imitate 
them, nor did it seem worth the while, the MSS. 
being very new ones.— I am, in all sincerity, your 
most humble and most obedient servant, 

Is. Newton. 

In character Newton was gentle and courteous. 
He loathed hunting and the shooting of animals, and 


held it a serious defect in a friend’s character that 
‘he loved killing of birds.’ As Burnet said of 
him, ‘he had the whitest soul he ever knew.’ He 
took little interest in art : he playfully repro.ichcd 
a friendly archa.'ologisl with fondness for ‘stone 
dolls.’ He was singularly straightforward, modest, 
and willing to accept criticism, though at limes .a 
little difficult and ‘nice’ on questions of priority 
—hence many rather futile controversies m which 
he was engaged. No proposition of his Principiity 
no theorem of his Optics, has sunk so deeply into 
men's minds as the saying reported to h-ivc been 
made by him shortly before his death : 

I do not know what I may .appear to the world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself in now .and then, 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than onli- 
narj-, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all imdtscovcretl 

before me. 


Sec Live* by Sir David Rrewticf (i$jt \ «nd ed. 165^), More 
and Sullivan (1938); A. d« MorgAn'i A/t Friimd, 

NiM (i 8 Bs )5 G. J. Oray-s bibUoBmphy of Newton’s works 
,nd works .bout him (1888; new ed. 1907); and Professor P. G. 
Tail** LA^ci^ >/#/!>» 

John Rny (i 627 -> 705 ). »hc son of a black- 
smith at Black Notlcy in Essex, was .in eminent 
naturalist. In botany his very numerous and im- 
portant works rank him among the founders of the 
science ; and he is commonly regarded as the father 
of natural history in England. He was educated at 
Braintree and Cambridge, becoming a Fellow of 
Trinity, and taking orders in i66o ; but in 1662 he 
was ejected by the ‘ Black Bartholomew.’ There- 
upon, with his friend and former pupil, Francis 
Willughby, he travelled over Wales and southern 
England, collecting botanical and zoologic.il speci- 
mens ; and in 1663 they set out on a three years’ 
Continental tour, Willughby taking the zoology, 
and Ray the botany. Willughby died in 1672, and 
Ray, after acting as tutor to his friend’s sons, m 
1679 settled down in his native village. Besides 
their joint Observations, Topographical, Moral, and 
Physiological, made in a Journey through the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France (i 673 )» 
Ray edited Willughby’s Omithologia and Historia 
Piscium, and himself published A Collection of 
English Proverbs (1670), A Collection 0/ English 
Words not generally used (1674), Historia Flatty 
tarum Generalis (3 vols. 168^1704), Synopsis 
Methodica Animalium (1693), &c. ‘Ray,’ said 
Cuvier, ‘was the first true systematist of the 
Animal Kingdom and White of Selbome speaks 
of him as ‘ the only describer that conveys some 
precise idea in every term or word, maintaining 
his superiority over his followers and imitators, in 
spite of the advantage of fresh discoveries and 
modem information.’ Ray’s famous treatise on The 
Wisdom of God Manifested In the Worhs of the 
Creation (1691 ; rath ed. 1759) was translated into 
several Continental languages. He gives as one 
reason for writing it : ‘By virtue of my function, 
I suspect myself to be obliged to write something 
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in divinity, having written so much on other sub- 
jects ; for, not being permitted to serve the Church 
with my tongue in preaching, I know not but it 
may be my duty to ser\'e it with my hand in 
writing ; and I have made choice of this subject, 
as thinking myself best qualified to treat of it.^ 
Natural theology had previously been developed 
in England by Boyle, Stillingdcet, Wilkins, Henr>' 
More, and Cudworth, and the Essex clergyman, 
William Dcrham (1657-1735); but Ray systema- 
tised and popularised the subject Palcy's Xafural 
Theology (itoa), which superseded Ray's work, is 
really a development of Ray’s argument 

The following excerpts arc from the Obstr* 
valiotts^ a book of travels which, always lucid 
and often ver>' entertaining, yet sometimes — as in 
the greater Italian towns — becomes almost like 
a guide-book. On the journey up the Rhine 
from ‘Collcn to Menti,’ hardly one of the castles 
escapes mention. In university towns, Ray prints 
the professors' names and the courses of lectures 
being delivered when he was there. He had an 
especially open eye for botany and zoology, and 
'natural curiosities;' thus at Naples he ascended 
Vesuvius, stood in the Grotto del Cane till Uhc 
sulphureous twinge in his nose' threatened to stifle 
him, and thrust a sword into the vents of the Solfa- 
tara of Pozzuoli. 

The Dutch People. 

The common people of Holland, especially inn*keepers, 
waggoners (foremen they call them), boat •men, and ]>oHers, 
are surly and uncivil. The waggoners bait themselves 
and their horses four or five times in a day's journey. 
Generally the Dutch men and women arc almost always 
eating as they travel, whether it be by boat, coach, or 
waggon. The men are for the most part big-boned and 
gross-bodied. The first dish at ordinaries and entertain- 
ments is usually a salade, Sla they call it, of which they 
eat abundance in Holland. l*he meat (hey commonly 
stew, and make their Hotchpots of it. Puddings neither 
here nor in any place we have travel le<l beyond sea do 
they cat any; either not knowing the goo<lness of the 
dish, or not having the skill to rr.ake them : puddings 
and brawn are dishes proper to England. Boil'd spinage 
minc'd and butter'd (sometimes aUo with currans added) 
is a great dish all over these countries. The common 
people feed much upon eabUiaH (that is cod-fish) and 
pickled herrings, which they know how to cure or pre- 
pare better than we do in England# You shall seldom 
fail of hung beef in any inn you come into, which they 
cut into thin slices and eat with bread and butter, laying 
the slices upon the butter, 'fhey have four or five sorts 
of cheese ; three they usually bring forth and set before 
you. (1) Those great round cheeses, colour'd red on the 
outside, commonly in England called Holland-cheescs. 
(2) Cummin-seed cheese. {3) Green cheese, said to be 
so colour'd with the juice of sheepVdung. This they 
scrape upon bread butter'd, and so eat. (4) Sometimes 
Angclots. (5) Cheese like to our common country 
cheese. Milk is the cheapest of all belly- provi- 
sions. Their strong beer (thick beer they call it, and 
wcU they may) is sold for three stivers the quoitt which 
U more than three pence English. All manner of victuals, 
both meat and drink, arc very dear, not for the scarcity 


of such commodities, but partly by reason of the great 
excise and impost wherewith they arc charge*!, partly by 
reason of the abundance of money that stirring here. 
By the way wc may note, that the dearness of ihis 
sort of provisions is an argument of the riches of a town 
or country, these things being ahva>'5 chc.-i|>e'‘t in the 
poorest places. Land is also here sold at 30 or 40 year> 
purchase, and yet both houses and land set at very high 
annual rents : so that, were not the poor workmen and 
labourers well paid for ihcir pains, they could not ;>o>sibly 
live. Their beds are for the most part like cabbins, in- 
conveniently short and narrow ; and yet such as they are, 
you pay in some places ten slivers a night the man f« r 
them, ami in mo:>l six. There is no svay for a stranger 
to deal with inn keepers, waggoners, porters, and Iwal- 
roen but by bargaining with them before-hand. Their 
houses in Holland arc kept clean with extraordinarv 
niccnc&s ami the entrance before the door curiously paved 
with stone. All things both within and without, floor, 
posts, walls, glass, houshold stulT, manellousty clean, 
bright and handsomly kept : nay, some arc so extra- 
ordinarily curious as to take down the very tiles of their 
pent-houses and cleanse them. Vet about the preparing 
and dressing of their victuals our English houswives are, 
I think, more cleanly and curious than they ; so that no 
wonder Englishmen were formerly noted for excessive 
eating, they having greater temptation to cal, both from 
the goodness of Ihcir meat, and the curiosity of the dress- 
ing it, than other nations. 

Ray's ' foreman * ii the Dutch German 

Amitiott were wcU-known Normandy cheeses. 

At Heidelberg. 

About tlie middle of the ascent of the hilt, callctl 
Koningsthall, st.inds the castle where the prince keeps 
his court, a stately pile and of great capacity, encom- 
passed with a strong wall and a deep trench hewn out 
of the rock, which upon occasion may be filled with 
water. Over the gate leading into the palace is a Dutch 
inscription, signifying the building of it by Ludovicus V. 
in the year 1519. It is not all of one piece, but .since the 
first foundation several buildings have been added by 
several princes. One part is called (he English building. 
Under one of the towers stood the great tun, which 
almost fill'd n room# It held 132 fudders, a fudder (as 
we w'cre informed) being equal to four English hogs- 
heads. The old tun is taken in pieces, and there is a 
new one in building by the prince's order, which is to 
contain 150 fudders, or 600 hogsheads. Being invitetl 
by the prince's order, we dined in the palace, where w e 
observed all things carried with little noise and great 
decency. After dinner his highness was pleased to call 
us into his closet and shew us many curiosities, among 
others (t) a purse made of Alumen /luniosum, which 
we saw put into a pan of burning charco.il, till it was 
thoroughly ignite, and yet when taken out and cool, we 
could not perceive that it had received any harm at all 
from the fire. (2) Two unicorns horns, each eight or ten 
foot long, wreathed and hollow to the top. By the >vay 
we may note, that these are the horns of a fish of the 
cetaceous kind (two distinct species whereof you may 
find described and figured in the History and Descrip- 
tion of the Antilles, or Caribec Islands, written in French 
by R. F. of Tertre, and the head of one in Wormius's 
Mus^eum), not the horns of a quadruped, as is vulgarly 
but erroneously thought. Whatever the antients have 
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uelivca- 1. ino lcm voyage* nii.l cn<iuirics have discovcre<l 
no other tcrrvtnal onicorn U^ules the rhinoceros, which 
it’s mo^l hkclv i* *ignil\c<l I'y tl.c word RA^^ u*c<l 
in scripture, wliidi tiic Scpliiagiut render 
(3) riic I 111 penal crown an-l globe of Ku|)crtus Imp., who 
W.11 of Ilii- f.rmily. richly a-iorncl with precious stones. 

(j) \n excellent and well dige-tesl collection of .inticnt and 
inoikrii coins .md mcl-rls of all sort*, in which the prince 
himself i> very knowing. Among the rest, we could not 
Iml take notice of a Swedish doller of copper, about the 
bigness .and of the ligure of .a squ.arc trencher, st.anii>cd .it 
the four corners with the king's image and arms, of th.il 
wciglil, that if a man l>c to receive ten or twenty iroiind 
in such coin, he must come with a cart and team of horse 
to carry it home, l lic Prince I’.ilatinc's name ,and titles 
are Ovolns I.uJoviais, Coma I'aUuinus Khali, sacri 
Korn, mi Imf^rii Elator, utnusqui liai orur Dux. I Ic 
.speaks six l.mgtiagcs perfectly well, vir., lligh-Dutch, 
Low Diitcli. Kngiish, French, Italian and I^itin, is 
greatly beloved of his subjects, of whom he hath a 
palcmnl care, and whose interest he makes his own. 

In the great church where the famous library was kept, 
we observed many fair monuments of princes of tins 
family, some with Dutch, most with Latin epitaphs or 
inscrii<tions : others in the Franciscans church. In St. 
Peter's church also a great immlK-r of monuments of 
learned men of the university ; which is of good .account 
and one of the liest in Germany. Three or four colleges 
there arc built and endowed chiefly for the maintenance 
and accomincxlation of poor students. The government 
of this university is by a senate, which consists only of 
sixteen professors. The numlxrr of professors is limited, 
and their sti)Knds fix’d by the statutes of the university 
given them by their founder Rupertus count palatine 
anuo 1346, and confirmetl by the pope and emperor. 
Of these profcs.sors three arc of divinity; four of law; 
three of medicine ; and six of philosophy. 

U a ml^pprcli^nsion for DtUh U, of 

High German, as of old. The Heidelberg tun known Co 
modern touritu w.u buill in 1751. Vfumt n/nwor feather alum, 
at opposed to rock nluin, ii alio called fiiagnetia alum. The book 
on the A mil lei it the Hi$t 4 ir$ tin AutilU$ hAhtin fAr 

Jf$ Fntu^ii (4 vnU. i667>7i), by Jean DapiUte du Tertre, a 
Dominican miuionary (* R. K.' being // FMetmA Frirr). Ole 
>Vorm, a Copenhagen collector, publiihed in 1655 a folio catalogue 
and dcxription of hii collection, called A/Htanm W^rmiAuum* 

Ray’s Rtmains, published in 1760 by Derham, 
contained this touching letter, written with diffi- 
culty on his death-bed, to Sir Hans Sloanc : 

Dear Sir, the best of friends, these are to take a 
hnall leave of you as to this world : I look upon my self 
as a dying man. God requite your kindnesse expressed 
any ways toward me a hundred-fold, blcssc you with a 
confluence of all good things in this world, and ctemall 
life and hapinesse hcer after ; grant us an happy meeting 
in heaven.— Sr, eternally yours, John Ray. 

Dr Tliomns Barnet (i 65 S?-i 7 i 5 )> hom at 
Croft near Darlington, studied at Cambridge, be- 
came in 1685 Master of the Charterhouse in London, 
and acquired great celebrity by the publication of 
his work, Telluris 7'A«r/Vi5tf<rii(i68o-89),ofwhich 
he published versions in English in 1684-89, 
entitled TIu Sacred Theory of the Earth, The 
unequal and rugged appearance of the earth’s sur* 
face suggested that this our globe is the ruin of 


some more regular fabric. Unhke Kan^s Theoty 
of the J leavens, published seventy years later, this 
is no serious and reasonable theory of the evolu- 
tion of a planet from nebula; ; it has no relation 
to geology or physics, and is purely fantastic 
and hypothetical, a cosmogonic dream. In a 
journey across the Alps and Apennines, IJurnct 
says, ‘the sight of those wild, vast, and in- 
digested heaps of stones and earth did so deeply 
strike my fancy, that 1 was not easy till I could 
give myself some tolerable account how that con- 
fusion came in nature.' The theory which he 
formed was the following : The globe in its state 
of chaos was a dark fluid mass, in which the 
elements of air, water, and earth were blended 
into one universal compound. Gradually the 
heavier jmrts fell towards the centre, and formed 
a nucleus of solid matter. Around this floated 
the liquid ingredients, and over them was the still 
lighter atmospheric air. By-and-by the liquid 
mass became separated into two layers, by the 
separation of the waler>' particles from those of 
an oily composition, which, being the lighter, 
tended upwards, and, when hardened by time, 
became a smooth and solid crust. This was 
the surface of the anlcdiluvi.in globe. ‘ In this 
smooth earth,’ says Burnet, ‘ were the first scenes 
of the world, and the first generations of man- 
kind ; it had the beauty of youth and blooming 
nature, fresh and fruitful, and not a wrinkle, 
scar, or fracture in all its body ; no rocks nor 
mountains, no hollow eaves nor gaping channels, 
but even and uniform all over. And the smooth- 
ness of the earth made the face of the heavens 
so too ; the air was calm and serene ; none of 
those tumultuary motions and conflicts of vapours, 
which the mountains and the winds cause in 
ours. Twas suited to a golden age, and to the 
first innocency of nature.’ By degrees, however, 
the heat of the sun, penetrating the superficial 
crust, converted a portion of the water beneath 
into steam, the expansive force of which at length 
burst the superincumbent shell, already weakened 
by the dr>’ncss and cracks occasioned by the 
solar rays. When, therefore, the ‘ appointed time 
was come that All-wise Providence had designed 
for the punishment of a sinful world, the whole 
fabric brake, and the frame of the earth was 
lorn in pieces, as by an earthquake ; and those 
great portions or fragments into which it was 
divided fell into the abyss, some in one posture, 
and some in another.’ The waters of course now 
appeared, tumultuously raging as the rock masses 
plunged into the abyss. The impact ‘could not 
but impel the water with so much strength as 
would carry it up to a great height in the air, 
and to the top of anything that lay in its way; 
any emlncncy or high fragment whatsoever : 
and then rolling back again, it would sweep 
down with it whatsoever it rushed upon— woods, 
buildings, living creatures— and carry them all 
headlong into the great gulf. Sometimes a mass 
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of w’ater would be quite struck off and separate from 
the rest, and tossed through the air like a flying 
river ; but the common motion of the waves was 
to climb up the hills, or inclined fragments, and 
then return into the valleys and deeps again, with 
a perpetual fluctuation going and coming, ascend- 
ing and descending, till the violence of them 
being spent by degrees, they settled at last in the 
places allotted for them; where ^‘bounds arc set 
that they cannot pass over, that they return not 
again to cover the earth.” ^ 

Noab*a Flood* 

Thus the flood came to its height ; and it is not 
easy to represent to ourselves this strange scene of 
things, when the deluge was in its fury and extremity ; 
when the earth was broken and swallowed up in the 
abyss, whose raging waters rose higher than the moun« 
tains, and filled the air with broken waves, with a 
universal mist, and with thick darkness, so as nature 
seemed to be in a second chaos ; and upon this chaos 
lid the distresses! ark that bore the small remains of 
mankind. No sea was ever so tumultuous as this, nor 
is there anything in present nature to )>c comparcil with 
the disorder of these waters. All the poctr>*, and all the 
hyperboles that arc used in the description of storms and 
raging seas, were literally true in this, if not beneath 
it. The ark was really carrie<l to the tops of the highest 
mountains, and into the places of the cloiuls, and thrown 
down again into the deepest gulfs; and to this very stale 
of the deluge and of the ark, which was a type of the 
church in this world, David seems to have alludetl in 
the name of the church (Psalm, xlii. 7) ; * Abyss calls 
upon abyss at the noise of thy cataracts or water-spouts : 
all thy waves and billows have gone over me.' It was 
no doubt an extraordinary and miraculous providence 
that could make a vessel so ill*m.inned live upon such 
a sea ; tliat kept it from being dashed against the hills, 
or overwhelm^ in the deeps. That abyss which had 
devoured and swallowed up whole forests of woods, 
cities, and provinces, nay, the whole earth, when it had 
conquered all and triumphed over all, could not destroy 
this single ship. I remember in the story of the Argo- 
nautics, when Jason set out to fetch the golden fleece, 
the poet saith, all the gods that day looked down from 
heaven to view the ship, and the nymphs sto^ upon the 
mounts in-tops to see the noble youth of Thessaly pulling 
at the oars ; wh may with more reason suppose the good 
angels to have looked down upon this ship of Noah's, and 
that not out of curiosity, as idle spectators, but with a 
passionate concern for its safety and deliverance* A 
ship whose cargo was no less than a whole world ; that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all posterity ; and if this 
had perished, the earth, for anything we know, had 
been nothing but a desert, a great ruin, a dead heap 
of rubbish, from the deluge to the conflagration. But 
death and hell, the grave and destruction, have their 
bounds. 

The concluding part of his work relates to the 
final conflagration of the world, by which, he 
supposes, the surface of the new chaotic mass 
''ill be restored to smoothness, and ‘leave a 
capacity for another world to rise from it-' 
Here the style rises to a dignity almost worthy 


of the sublimity of the theme ; the passage was 
aptly termed by Addison the authors funeral 
oration over this globe. 

Tbe Final Confla^rration. 

But 'tis not possible from any station to have a full 
prospect of thU last scene of the earth, for *lis a mixture 
of fire .irtd darkness. This new temple filled with 
smoke while it is consecrating, and none can enter into 
it. But I am apt to think, if we couM look dovsn U|X)n 
this burning world from above the clou<ls, and have a 
full view of it in all its parts, wc should think it a lively 
representation of hell itself ; for fire and darkness are 
the two chief things by which that state or that place 
uses to be described; and they arc both here ininyled 
together, with all other ingredients that make that Tophet 
that is prepared of old (Isaiah, xxx.)- Here are lakes of 
fire and brimstone, rivers of melted glowing matter, ten 
thousand volcanoes vomiting flames all at once, thick 
darkness, and pillars of smoke twisted about with 
wreaths of flame, like fiery snakes ; mountains of earth 
thrown up into the air, and the heavens dropping down 
in lumps of fire. These things will all be literally true 
concerning that day and that state of the earth. And if 
we suppose Bechebub and his apostate crew in the midst 
of this fiery furnace — and I know not where they can be 
else — it will be hard to finti any part of the universe, 
or any state of things, that answers to $0 many of the 
properties and characters of hell «as this which is now 
before us. 

But if we sup|)osc the storm over, and that the fire 
hath gotten an entire victory over all other bodies, and 
subdued everything to itself, the conflagration will end 
in a deluge of fire, or in a sea of fire, covering the whole 
globe of the earth ; for when the exterior region of the 
earth is melted into a Ruor like moken gla&> or running 
metal, it will, according to the nature of other fluids, fill 
all \*acuitics and depressios^, and fail into a r^ular 
surface, at an equal distance everywhere from its centre. 
This sea of fire, like the first abyss, w*ill cover the face 
of the whole earth, make a kind of second chaos, and 
leave a capacity for another world to rise from it. But 
that is not our present business. Let us only, if )Oii 
please, to take leave of this subject, reflect upon this 
occasion on the vanity and transient glory of all this 
habitable world ; how by the force of one element break- 
ing loose upon the rest, all the varieties of nature, all 
the works of art, all the labours of men, arc reduced to 
nothing ; all that wc admired and adore<I before, as great 
and magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and everywhere 
the same, overspreads the whole earth* \Micre are now 
the great empires of the ^rorid, and their great Imperial 
cities? Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory? 
Shew me where they stood, read the inscription, tell me 
the victor's name I ^Vhat remains, what impressions, 
what difference or distinction do you see in this mass of 
fire? Rome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the 
empress of the world, whose domination and su{>erstttion 
ancient and modem, make a great part of the history of 
this earth, what is l)ecome of her now ? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous : she glorified herself, and lived deliciously, 
and said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall sec no 
sorrow'. But her hour is come ; she b \viped aw ay from 
the face of the earth, and buried m perpetual oblivion. 
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Hm It In n«'t cities only, nnd works of mens h.imN, but 
the cvcrlasliiif; bills, the mountains ami rocks of ihc 
CM rib, are mellcd as wax licforc the sun, and their place 
i> nowljcre found, ilcrc stood the Alps, a pro<ligiou5 
range <»f stone, the load of the earth, that covered many 
countries, and readied their arms from the ocean to the 
black Sea ; this liugc mass of stone i> softened and 
<llsso|vc<l as a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the 
African mountains, and Atlas with his top alove the 
cloiuls. 1’herc was froren Caucasus, and Taurois, and 
Imaus and the mountains of Asia. An<l yonder towards 
the north stood the Kiph.van hills, clothed in ice and 
bnow. All these arc vanished, drojiped aw.iy a.s the snow 
\HX)n their hca<ls» nnrl swalIowe<l up in a red sea of fire. 
(Rev. XV. 3) — Great and marvcdlous are thy works, I^rd 
GckI Almighty ; just and true arc thy ways, thou King 
of >ainis. ll.allelujah. 

Steele in the Spectator (No. 146) praised the 
Theory; and Warton thought it proved that Hur- 
net had an imagination nearly equal to Milton's, 
as well as a solid understanding. Burners 
Archaolo^ia Philosophical on the origin of things 
(1692; Englished in the same year), ‘reconciles^ 
by a non-lilcral iiucrprclalion the story of Genesis 
with his own theory— one of the earliest ‘ rcconcilia- 
tions’ of Genesis with modern views; the Fall 
becomes little more than an allcgor)* ; and his 
report of the conversation between Eve and the 
serpent startled society even more than the hcrcti* 
ca) character of his speculations, which led to a 
multitude of e.xaminations and refutations and 
answers. In consequence he had to retire from 
the ofticc of Clerk of the Closet to the king, and 
lived in the Charterhouse till his death. His 
Latin treatises On Christian Faith and DutieSy 
and On the State of (he Dead and Reviving (trans- 
laicd in 1728 and I 733 )i contain unorthodox views 
on original sin and the sacraments, and maintain 
the ultimate salvation of the whole human race, 

Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), Bishop of Salis- 
bury, was equally active and eminent as theologian, 
politician, and historian. He was the son of a 
royalist and Episcopalian lawyer in Edinburgh, 
who was after the Restoration raised to the Bench. 
His mother was of a strong Presbyterian house, 
being a sister of the Covenanting leader Johnston 
of Warriston, who was created a peer by Cromwell, 
and put to death in the reign of Charles II. by a 
mockery of legal forms. Gilbert adhered to the 
Episcopalian side of his house, but his divided 
parental allegiance in Church matters taught him 
the importance of religious ‘toleration. He was 
M.A. of Marischal College, Aberdeen, before he 
was fifteen years of age, and in 1664 he studied 
Hebrew under a learned rabbi in Amsterdam. 
Having become a probationer in 1661, the year of 
the re-csuiblishmcnt of Episcopacy in Scotland, he 
was in 1665-69 minister of Saltoun, in East Lothian, 
whence he removed to Glasgow as professor of 
divinity. Always zealous and ambitious, Burnet 
wrote pamphlets in favour of reconciling Presby- 
terianism and Episcopacy, remedying abuses, and 


vindicating the authority and constitution of Church 
and State in Scotland. He was offered a bishopric, 
but refused it ; and opposing the Scottish adminis- 
tration of Lauderdale, he removed in 1674 to 
London, where he obtained the appointment of 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and lecturer at St 
Clement's. As a preacher Burnet was highly 
popular. Mis appearance and action were com- 
manding, his manner was frank and open, and he 
was a master of extempore eloquence. It was then 
not unusual for congregations to express approba- 
tion of particular passages by a deep htOHy and 
Burnet's hearers, it is said, used to hum so long 
and loud that he would, during the pause, sit down 
and wipe the perspiration from his forehead. His 
first historical work was the Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton (1676), and his reputation was raised 
by the publication, in 1679, of the first volume of 
his History of the Reformation of the Church of 
Englaptd (vol. ii. 1681; supplement, 1714). Some 
Passages in the Life attd Death of (he Earl of 
/iW/w/cr, whom Burnet had attended on his death- 
bed (see Vol. 1 . page 780), appeared in 1680, and 
heightened the impression of Burnet’s talents and 
piety. Charles would have pressed a bishopric on the 
popular divine ; but Burnet declined court favour. 
He even went the length of writing a strong re- 
monstrance to the king on (he errors of his govern- 
ment and his personal vices. Charles threw the 
letter into (he fire ; and when Burnet attended 
Lord Russell to the scaffold, wrote an account of 
his last moments, and preached against popery, he 
increased the Duke of York’s resentment against 
him to the uttermost. The king was also so 
incensed that he dismissed Burnet from his 
lectureship, and prohibited him from preaching at 
the Rolls Chapel. Burnet, however, went on writing 
treatises and sermons in favour of toleration, and 
he compiled Lives of Sir Matthew Hale (1682) and 
Bishop Bedell (1685). He wrote a narrative of a 
tour in France, Switzerland, and Italy ; and settling 
at the Hague in 1687, became one of the counsel- 
lors and adherents of the parly of William of 
Orange. In the Revolution of 1688 he played a 
conspicuous part, accompanying William to Eng- 
land as chaplain ; and was rewarded with the 
bishopric of Salisbury. As a prelate Burnet 
was noted for liberality and attention to his 
duties, and besides discharging the duties of his 
see, found time for work such as his Exposition of 
the Thtriy^mue Ar/ic/es^ long a standard work. 

Burnet left for publication the work by which 
he is best known, the History of my Own 
Thney giving an outline of the events of the Civil 
War and Commonwealth, and a full narrative 
of the succeeding period down to 1713. As he 
had personally known the conspicuous characters 
of a century, and penetrated most of its Slate 
secrets, he was able to relate events with a full- 
new and authority not inferior to Clarendon's. 
This he did in an easier, if vastly less dignified, 
style, and at least as much allowance must bo 
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made for the unmistakable influence of political 
ana personal prejudices. Foreseeing that the 
freedom of his strictures would give oflence in 
many quarters, Burnet left an injunction in his 
wiil that the work should not be published till 
six years after his death, so that it did not make 
its appearance till 1723, and even then some 
passages — afterwards restored —were omitted by 
his sons. Its publication, as might have been 
expected, was a signal for fierce attacks on the 
reputation of the author, whose candour and vera- 
city were loudly impeached. All the Tor>' and 
Jacobite pens of the age were pointed against 
the History. Swift, Dartmouth, Lansdowne, and 
many others proclaimed it to be grossly partial 
and inaccurate ; Pope and Arbuthnoi ridiculed 
its egotistic style ; and Hume and later his- 
torians continued the dcprcciator)* attacks, which 
cannot yet be said to have ceased. Whoever 
writes of the period or of its leading public 
characters must consult Burnet, and will find 
plenty of points for assault on the theological 
and political views so complacently advanced by 
the author, Burnet was a strong and somewhat 
credulous partisan, a minute and garrulous dc- 
scriber of events great and small But he was 
doubtless an honest, well-meaning, and usually 
good-natured man. He appealed to the God of 
truth that he had on all occasions in his work told 
the truth, and, however mistaken or biassed he may 
be on some points, he may claim the praise of having 
been, according to his lights, a faithful chronicler. 
That he is a lively and interesting one has never 
been disputed ; his book is a gallcr)' of pictures — 
some overshaded, some too bright, but all life-like. 
Mt seems,’ as Horace Walpole said, ‘as if he had 
just come from the king’s closet, or from the 
apartments of the men whom he describes, and 
was telling his readers, in plain, honest terms, 
"'hat he had seen and heard.’ The diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys 5er\'e as supplements to Burnet. 
It should perhaps be added that Dr Routh, Tor>' 
and High Churchman, who published two editions 
of the History of my Own Time (1823-33), 
take the most favourable view of Burnet ; succinctly 
declaring, ‘ 1 know the man to be a liar, and I am 
determined to prove him so.’ The first extract is 
from the History of the ReformatioUy the others all 
from the History of my Own Tinu : 

Death and Character of Edward VL 

But now the King's death broke off this negociation. 
He had last year first the measles, and then the small-pox, 
of which be was perfectly recovered : in his progress he 
has been sometimes violent in his exercises, which had 
CM him into great colds ; but these went off, and he 
seemed to be well after it j in the beginning of Januaiy 
thu year (1553], he was seUed with a deep cough, and 
sll medicines that were used did rather increase than 
lessen it; upon which a suspicion was taken up, and 
spread over all the world (so that it is mentioned by 
most of the historians of that age) that some lingeriog 
poison had been given him ; but more than rumours, and I 


some ill*ravourc<l circuni>lanccs, could never discover 
concerning this. He was so ill when the parliament met 
that he was not able to go to Wotnunster, hut ordered 
their first meeting and the sermon to \k cU Wlitlcliall. 
In the time of his sickness, Bishop Ridley prc.iched 
before him, and took occasion to run out mucli <>n works 
of charity, and the obligation ih.at lay on men of high con- 
dition to l>e eminent in gooil works. Thi^ I uched the 
King to the quick ; so that presently after (he sermon 
he sent for the Bishop. And after he liad commanded 
him to sit down by him and U* covered, he rcMimeil 
most of the licads of the sermon, and said he lookctl on 
himself as chiefly touched by it : be desired him, as he 
had already given liim the exhortation in general, so to 
direct him to do his duly in that particular. The Ihsliop, 
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From the Portrait by John Riley in the Naiional Portrait Gallery. 

astonished at this tenderness in so young a prince, burst 
forth in tears, expressing bow much he was overjoyed 
to sec such inclinations in him; but told him he must 
take lime to think on it, and craved leave to consult with 
the Lord-Mayor and court of Aldermen. So the King 
writ by him to them to consult speedily how the poor 
should be relieved. They considered there were three 
sorts of poor : such as were so by natural infirmity or 
folly, as impotent persons, and madmen or idiots; such 
as were so by accident, os sick or maimed persons; 
and such as by their idleness did cast themselves into 
poverty. So the King ordered the Creyfriars* church, 
near Newgate, with the revenues belonging to it, to be 
a house for orphans ; St Bartholomew’s, nc.ir Smithfield, 
to be an hospital ; and gave his own house of Bridewell 
to be a place of correction and work for such as were 
wilfully idle. He also confirmed and enlarged the grant 
for the hospital of St Thomas in Southwark, which he 
had erected and endowed In August last. And when he 
set hts hand to these foundations, which was not done 
before the 26th of June this year, he thanked God that 
had prolonged his life till he had finished that design. 
•So he was the first founder of those houses, which by 
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many a<!iliti<ni> since lhat time have risen to l>c 

amongst the nol)lol in Kiiropc. . . . 

Death thus hastening on him, the Duke of Northum* 
herlanrl, wlio knov he had done hut half his work, 
except he had the Kings sisters in his hands gol 
Council to write to tlicm in the Kings name, inviting 
them to come and keep him company in his sickness. 
Bill as they were on the way, on the 6th of July, his 
spirit^ an<l tMxly were so sunk that he found death 
approaching ; and so he composcti himself to die in A 
most ilcvout manner. His whole exercise was in short 
prayers and ejaculations. Tlic last that he was hcaixl to 
use was in these words : * Lord Gotl, <lclivcr me out of 
this miscrahle and wretched life, an<l take me among thy 
chosen ; howl)cil not my will hut thine Ik done ; lx>nl, 
I commit my spirit to ihcc, O Ix>r<l, thou k newest how 
happy it were for me to he with thee ; yet for thy chosen s 
sake senci me life An<l hc.ilth, that I may truly serve thee. 
(> my Ixrd God, bless my |>copIc, and save thine inherit* 
ancc. O LonI (»o<l, save thy chosen people of [vngland ; 
O I>orxl God, defend this realm from papistr)*, and main* 
tain ihy inie religion, that I and my people may praise 
ihy holy name, for Jesus Christ his sake.' Seeing some 
al»oul him, he seemed trouhliyl that they were so near, 
and ha<l heard him ; hut with a pleasant countenance, 
he said he ha<l l>ccn praying to God. And soon after, 
the twangs of death coming upon him, he said to Sir 
Henry Sidney, who was holding him in his amis : ^ I am 
faint : LonI, have mercy on me, and receive my spirit ; * 
an<t so he breathed out his innocent soul. 

Hius die<l King lulward VI., that incomparable young 
prince. He was then in the sixteenth year of his age, 
and was counto<i the wonder of that time. He wxs 
not only learned in the tongues and othor liberal 
sciences, hut knew well the slate of his kingdom. He 
kept a t>ook in which he writ the characters that were 
given him of all the chief men of the nation, all the 
judges, lord-lieutenants, and justices of the peace over 
England : in it he had marked down their way of 
living and their real for religion. He had studietl the 
matter of the mint, with the exchange and value of 
money; so that he understoo<l it well, as appears 
by his Journal. He also understood fortification and 
clcsigne<l well. lie knew ail the harbours and ports 
Iwlh of his own dominions and of France and Scotland ; 
ond how much water they had, and what was the way 
of coming into them. He had acquire<l great knowledge 
in foreign affairs; so lhat he talked with the ambas- 
sadors about them in such a manner that they filletl 
all the world with the highest opinion of him that was 
possible ; which appears in most of the histories of that 
age. He had great quickness of apprehension ; and 
being mistrustful of his memory, used to lake notes 
of Almost everything he heard; he writ these first in 
Greek characters, lhat those about him might not 
understand them ; and afterwards writ them out in his 
Journal. . . . King FJward was tender and com- 
passionate in a high measure ; so that he was much 
against the taking away the lives of heretics ; ond ihcre- 
fore said to Cranmer, when he persuaded him to sign the 
warrant for the burning of Joan of Kent, that he was not 
willing to do it, because he thought that was to send her 
quick to hell. Me expressed great tenderness to the 
miseries of the poor In his sickness, as hath been already 
shewn. He took particular care of ihc suits of all poor 
persons ; and gave Dr Cox special chaise to see that 


their |>ctiiions were specilily answered, and used oft to 
consult with him how lo get their matters set fonvard. 
He was an exact keeper of his wonl ; and therefore, as 
appears by his Journal, was most careful lo pay his 
debts, and lo keep his cre<Ht, knowing that lo lie the 
chief nerve of government ; since a prince that breaks 
his faith, ami loses his cre^lil, ha.s thrown up that which 
he can never recover, and made himself liable to per- 
petuaJ distrusts and extreme contempt. 

Archbishop Leighton. 

He wxs the son of Dr Leighton, who had in Arch* 
bishop Laud's time writ Zions Plea against tkf PrtlaUs^ 
for which he was condemned in the Star-chamber to 
have his ears cut and his nose slit. He was a man of 
a violent and ungovemed heat. He sent his eldest son 
Kol>crt to l>e brc<l in Scotland, who was accounted & 
s.iint from his youth up. He had great quickness of 
parts, a lively apprehension, with a charming vi\*acity of 
thought and expression. He had the greatest command 
of the purest I>atin that ever I knew in any man. He 
was a mxsler both in Greek and Hebrew, and in the 
whole comi>ass of theological learning, chiefly in the 
study of the Scriptures. Bat that which excelled all 
the rest, he came to be posscsseil with the highest ami 
noblest sense of divine things that I ever saw in any 
man. He had no regard to his person, unless it was 
to mortify it by a constant low diet, that was like a 
perpetual fast. He ha<l a contempt both of wealth or 
reputation. He seeme<l to have the lowest thoughts of 
himself possible, and to desire that all other persons 
should think as meanly of him as he himself did. He 
bore all sort of ill-usage and reproach like a man that 
took pleasure in it. He had so subdued the natural 
heat of his temper, that in a great variety of accidents^ 
and in a course of 22 years* intimate conversation with 
him, I never observed the least sign of passion but uporx 
one single occasion. He brought himself into so com* 
po5«) a gravity, that I never saw him laugh and but 
seldom smile. And he kept himself in such a constant 
recollection, that I do not remember that ever I heard 
him say one idle word. There was a visible tendency 
in all he said to raise his own mind, and those he con- 
versed with, lo serious reflections. He scemctl to be in 
perpetual metlitalion. And though the whole course 
of his life was strict and ascetical, yet he had nothing 
of the sourness of temper that gcnemlly possesses men of 
that sort. He was the freest of superstition, of censuring 
others, or of imposing his own methods on them, pos- 
sible ; so lhat he did not so much os recommend them 
to others. He said there was a diversity of tempers, 
and every man was to watch over his own, and lo turn 
it in the best manner he could. When he spoke of 
divine matters, which he did almost perpetuallyi it 
was in such an elevating manner that I have often 
reflected on these words, and felt somewhat like them 
within myself while I was with him, Did not our ktarit 
hum witkin ui while he talked with ue by the vx^t 
Ills thoughts were lively, oft out of the way and sur- 
prising, yet just and genuine. And he had laid together 
in his memory the greatest treasure of the best and wisest 
of all the ancient sayings of the heathens as well as 
Christians, that I have ever known any man master of, 
and he used them in the aptest manner possible. He 
had been bred up with the greatest aversion imaginable 
lo the whole frame of the Church of England. From 
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ocotianil his father sent him to travel. He spent some 
yeare in France, and spoke that language like one bom 
there. He came afterwards and settled in Scotland, 
and had Presbyterian ordination ; but he quickly broke 
through the prejudices of his education. His preaching 
had a sublimity both of thought and expression in it ; 
and above all, the grace and parity of his pronunciation 
was such that few heard him without a veiy sensible 
emotion : I am sure I never did. It was so different 
from all others, and indeed from every thing that one 
could hope to rise up to, that it gave a man an indigna- 
tion at himself and all others. It was a very sensible 
humiliation to me, and for some lime after 1 heard him, 

I could not bear the thought of my own performances^ 
and was out of countenance when I was forced to think 
of preaching. His style was rather too fine : but there 
was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an 
impression, that I cannot yet fo^et the sermons I heard 
him preach thirty years ago. And yet with all this he 
seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a preacher, 
that while he had a cure he was ready to employ all 
others : and when he was a bishop, he chose to preach 
to small auditories, and would never give notice before- 
hand. He had indeed a very low voice, and so could 
not be heard by a peat crowd. He soon came to see 
into the follies of the presbyterians and to hale their 
covenant, particularly the imposing it, and their fury 
against all who differed from them. 

Upon his coming to me (in Londonl 1 was anuued 
lo see him, at above 70, look so fresh and well, that age 
seemed as it were to stand still wih him : his hair was 
still black, and all his motions were lively : he had the 
same quickness of thought and strenph of memory, but 
above all' the same heat and life of devotion, that I had 
ever seen in him. When I took notice to him upon my 
first seeing him how well he looked, he told me he was 
very near his end for all that, and his work and journey 
both were now almost done. This at that time made no 
great impression on me. He was the next day taken 
with an oppression, and as it seemed with a cold, with 
some stitches, which was indeed a pleurisy, but was not 
thought so by himself, So he sent for no physician, but 
the common ihinp for a cold. Lord Perth went to 
him : and he was almost suffocated while he was with 
him, but he recovered himself, and, as Dr Fall, who was 
there, told me, he spoke to him with a peater force than 
was wal even in him, recommending to him both firm- 
neu in religion and moderation in government, which 
struck that lord somewhat, but the impression was soon 
worn out- 

The next day Leighton sunk so that both speech 
and sense went away of a sudden : and he continued 
panting about twelve houn, and then died without 
pangs or convulsions. I was by him all the while. 
Thus I lost hfm who had been for so many years the 
chief guide of my whole life. He had lived ten years 
in Sussex, in peat privacy, dividing his lime wholly 
between study and retirement and the doing of good ; 
for in the j»risli where he lived, and in the parishes 
round about, he was always employed in preaching 
and In reading of prayers. He distributed all he had in 
charities, choosing rather to have it go through other 
people’s hands than his own •f for I was his almoner 
in l^dooe He had gathered a well-chosen library of 
Carious as well as useful bookst which he left to the 
Uiocese of Dumblane for the use of the clergy there, that 


country being ill famished with bocks, lie lamented 
oft to me the stupidity that he obscr>f^J among the 
^mmons of England, who seemed lo lx- much more 
insensible in the matters of religion than the commons 
of Scotland were. He retained still a particular inclina- 
tion to Scotland ; and if he had seen any prospect of 
doing good there, he would have gone and lived and 
died among them. . . . 

There were two remarkable circumstances in hjs 
death. He used often to say, that if he were to choose 
a place to die in, it should be an inn ; it looking like 
a pilgrim $ going home, to whom this world was all as 
an inn, and who was wear)* wih the noi.se and confusion 
in it. He addcrl, that the officious tenderness and care 
of friends was an entanglement to a dying man ; and 
that the unconcerned attendance of such as could be 
procured in such a place would give less disturkance. 
And he obtained what he desired, for he died at the 
Bell Inn in Warwick Lane. Another circumstance 
was, that while he was bishop in Scotland, he took 
what his tenant.s were pleased to pay him : so that 
there was a great arrear due, which was raised !>lowly 
by one whom he left in trust with his affairs there: 
and the bst payment that he could expect from thence 
was rctumc<l up to him about six weeks before his 
death : so that his provision and journey failed both 
at once. 

Leighton't wlih mu.u have been quite independent of the couplet 
in Drydea 9 ttnJ ArcHt (1699) : 

‘ Like pilgrims to the appointed pUce we tend \ 

The world a an inn and death the journey's end • 
which U a paraphrase of Chaucer a, 

'I'bb world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 

And we been pilgrymea paisynge to and fro ; 

Declb U an end of every worldly aoore ;* 

but only aa form coniraiu with Sir Thomas Browne's, ' For the world, 

I count it not on inn but an hospitab and a place not to live but 
to die in.' And Cacero laJd, ' Ex kae xhU /aH^uam ix 

H0H /rtHfuam tx Shenstone'» 'Warmest wekome 

in an inn ' belongs to a very dilTerent category. 


Character of Charles 11. 

Thus lived and died King Charles IL He was the 
greatest instance in history of the various revolutions 
of which any one man seemed capable. He was bred 
up the first twelve yean of his life with the splendour 
that became the heir of so great a crown. After that 
he passed through eighteen yean in great inequalities; 
unhappy in the war, in the loss of his father, and of 
the crown of England. Scotland did not only receive 
him, though upon terms hard of digestion, but made an 
attempt upon England for him, though a feeble one. 
He lost the battle of Worcester with too much indiffer* 
ence; and then he shewed more care of his person than 
became one who had so much at stake. He wandered 
about Eitgland for ten weeks after that, hid from place 
to place ; but, under nil the apprehensions he had then 
upon him, he shewed a temper so careless, and so much 
turned to levity, that he was then diverting himself with 
little household sports, in as unconcerned a manner as 
If he had made no loss, and had been in no danger at 
all He got at last out of England : but he had been 
obliged to so many who hod been faithful to him, and 
careful of him, that he seemed afterwards to resolve lo 
make an equal return (o them all ; and finding it not so 
easy to reward them all as they deserved, he forgot them 
all alike. Most princes seem to have this pretty deep 
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in them, an.l think that they ought never to rcmcml>er 
pa<t services, but that their acceptance of them is a full 
Toward. He, of all in our age, cxcrtc^l this piece of 
prerogative in the amplest manner ; for he never seemctl 
lo charge his memory or to trouble his thoughts with the 
sen^c of any of the services that ha<l been done him. 
While he was abroad, at Paris Cologne, or Brussels he 
never secme<l to lay anything to heart. He pursued all 
his diversions and irregular pleasures in .1 free career, 
and seemed to he as serene under the loss of a crown as 
the greate>t phllc»ophcr could have been. Nor did he 
willingly hearken lo any of those projects with which 
he often complained that hU chancellor persecuted him. 
That in which he seemed most concerned was, to find 
money for supporting his cx|>ense. So that it was often 
said, that if Cromwell would have compounded the 
matter, and had given him a good round pension, that 
he might have l>ccn induced to resign his title to him. 
During his exile he ilelivered himself so entirely to his 
pleasures, that he became incapable of application. He 
spent little of his lime in reading or study, and yet less 
in thinking ; and in the state his afTairs were then in, 
he accustome<1 himself to say to ever)' person, and uj>on 
all occasions, that which he thought would please them. 
So that words or promises went very easily from him, 
and he had so ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought 
the great art of liWng and governing was lo manage all 
things and all persons with a depth of craft and dissimu* 
hilion. And in that few' men in the world could put on 
I he appcar.anccs of sincerity better than he could ; under 
which so much artifice was usually hid, that in con* 
elusion he could deceive none, for all were become 
mistrustful of him. He had great vices, but scarce any 
virtues to correct them. He had in him some vices that 
were less hurtful, which correct cd his more hurtful ones. 
He was during the active part of life given up to 
sloth and Icwdncss to such a degree that he hated 
business could not bear the engaging in any thing 
that gave him much trouble, or put him under any con* 
straint ; .ind thougli he desired to become absolute, and 
to overturn both our religion and our laws, yet he would 
neither run the risk, nor give himself the trouble, tvhich 
so great a design required. He had an appearance of 
gentleness in his outward deportment ; but he seemed 
lo have no Imwcls nor tendenicss in his nature, and in 
the end of his life he became cruel. He was apt to 
forgive all crimes, even blood itself, yet he never forgave 
any thing that was done against himKlf, after his first 
and general act of indemnity, which was lo be reckoned 
as done rather upon maxims of state than inclinations 
of mercy. He delivered himself up to a most enormous 
course of vice, without any sort of restraint, even from 
the consideration of the nearest relations : and the most 
studied extravagances that way seemed lo the very lost 
to be much delighted in and pursued by hint He had 
ihe art of making all people grow fond of him at firsts 
by a softness in his whole way of conversation, as he was 
certainly the best bred man of the age : but when it 
appeared how little could be built on his promise, they 
were cured of the fondness that he was apt to raise in 
them. When he saw young men of quality that had 
sometning more than ordinary in them, he drew them 
about him, and set himself to corrupt them both in 
religion and morality t in which he proved so unhappily 
successful, that he left England much changed at his 
death from what he had found h at his restoration. 


He loved to talk over all the stories of his life lo every 
new man that came about him. His stay in Scotland, 
and the share he had in the war of Paris [war of the 
Fronde), in carrpng messages from the one side lo 
the other, were his common topics. He went over 
these in a very graceful manner, but so often and 
so copiously, that all those who had been long accus- 
tomed lo them grew vciy weary of them; and when he 
entered on those stories, they usually withdrew : so that 
he often began them in a full audience, and before 
he had done, there were not above four or five left 
about him : which drew' a severe jest from Wilmot, 
Vm\ of Rochester. He said he wondered to see a man ^ 
have so good a memory as to repeal the same story 
without losing the least circumstance, and yet not 
remember that he had told it to the same persons the 
ver)' day before. This made him fond of strangers, for 
they hcarkcnc<l lo all his often-repeated stories, and went 
away as in a rapture at such an uncommon condescension 
in a king. 

His person and temper, his vices as well as his fortunes, 
resemble the character that we have given us of Tiberius 
so much, that it were easy to draw the parallel between 
them. Tiberius his Ixinishmcnt, and his coining after- 
wards to reign, makes the comparison in that respect 
come pretty near. His haling of business, and his love 
of pleasures, his raising of favourites and trusting them 
entirely, and his pulling them down, and hating them 
excessively ; his art of covering deep designs, particularly 
of revenge, with an appearance of softness, brings them 
so near a likeness, that I did not wonder much lo observe 
the resemblance of their face and person. At Rome I 
saw one of the last statues made for Tiberius, after he 
had lost his teeth ; but bating the alteration which that 
made, it was so like King Charles that Prince Borghese 
and Signior Dominico, to w*hom it belonged, did agree 
with me in thinking that it looked like a statue made 
for him. Few things ever went near his heart, llte 
Duke of Gloucester's death seemed to touch him much t 
but those who knew him best thought it was because 
he had lost that by which only he could have balanced 
the surviving brother, whom he hated, and yet he em- 
broiled all his affairs to preserN'e the succession to him. 

His ill conduct in the first Dutch war, and those 
terrible calamities of the plague and fire of London, with 
that loss and reproach which he suffered by the insult 
at Chatham, made all people conclude there was a curse 
upon his government. His throwing the public hatred 
at that time upon Lord Clarendon was both unjust and 
ingrateful. And when his people had brought him out 
of all his difficulties upon his entering into the triple 
alliance, his selling that to France, and his entering on 
the second Dutch war with as little colour as he had for 
the first, his beginning it with the attempt on the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet, Ihe shutting up the exchequer, and hii 
declaration for toleration, which was a step for the 
introduction of popery, was such a chmn of black 
actions, flowing from blacker designs, that it amased 
those who hod known all this to see with what impudent 
strains of flattery addresses were penned daring his life, 
and yet more grossly after his death. His contributing 
so much to the rabing the greatness of France, chiefly 
at sea, was such an error, that it could not flow from 
want of thought, or of true sense. Ruvigny told me 
he desired that all the methods the French took tn the 
increase and conduct of their naval force might be sent 
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bim ; and he said he seemed to study them tvith concern 
and real. He shewed what errors they committed « and 
how they ought to be corrected, as if he had been a 
viceroy to France, rather than a king that ought to 
have watched over and prevented that progress they 
made, as the greatest of all the mischiefs that could 
happen to him or to his people. They that judged the 
most favourably of this thought it was clone out of 
revenge to the Dutch, that with the assistance of so 
great a fleet as France could join to his own he might 
be able to destroy them. But others put a worse con- 
struction on it ; and thought that, seeing he could not 
quite master or deceive his subjects by his own strength 
and management, he was willing to help forward the 
greatness of the French at sea, that by their assistance 
he might more certainly subdue his owm people ; accord- 
ing to what was generally believed to have fallen from 
Lord Clifford, that if the king must be in a dependance, 
it was better to pay it to a great and generous king, than 
to Rve hundred of his own insolent subjects. 

No part of his character looked wickeder as well as 
meaner than that he, all the while that he was professing 
to l>e of the Church of England, expressing both leal 
and affection to it, yet secretly reconciled to the Church 
of Rome ; thus mocking God, and deceiving the world 
with so gross a prevarication. And his not having the 
honesty or courage to own it at the last : and not shewing 
any sign of the least remorse for his ilMcd life, or any 
tenderness either for his subjects in general, or for the 
queen and his servants ; and his recommending only his 
whores and bastards to his brother's care, would have 
been a strange conclusion to any other life, but was well 
enough suited to all the other parts of his. 

The Czar Peter In England In 1608. 

I mentioned, in the relation of the former year, the 
Czar’s coming out of his own country; on which I will 
now enlace. He came this winter oyer to England, 
and stayed some months among us. I waited often on 
him, and was ordered both by the king and the arch- 
bishop and bishops to attend upon him, and to offer 
him such informations of our religion and constitution 
as he was willing to receive. I had good interpreters, so 
1 had much free discourse with him. *He is a man of a 
very hot temper, soon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
passion. He raises his natural heat by drinking much 
brandy, which he rectifies himself with great application ; 
he is subject to convulsive motions all over his body, 
^d his head seems to be affected with these ; he wants 
not capacity, and has a larger measure of knowledge 
than might be expected from his education, which was 
very indifferent ; a want of judgment, with an instability 
of temper, appear in him too oflen and too evidently ; 
he is mechanically turned, and seems designed by nature 
Wher to be a ship-carpenter than a great prince. This 
^ his chief study and exercise while he stayed here ; 
he wrought much with his own hands, and made all 
•bout him work at the models of ships. He told me he 
designed a great fleet at Axuph, and with it to attack 
^ Turkish empire; but he did not seem capable of 
conducting so great a design, though his conduct in his 
'•'*rs since this has disco vc^ a greater genius in him 
Appeared at that time. He was desirous to under* 
*^d our doctrine, but he did not seem disposed to 
*^^d matten lo Moscovy. He was indeed resolved to 
encourage learning, and to polish his people by sending 
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some of them to travel in other countries), and lo draw 
strangers lo come and live among them. He seemed 
apprehensive still of his sister s intriguer. There was a 
mixture l>oth of passion end severity in his temper. He 
is resolute, but understands little of w.*ir, and sccme<l 
not at all inquisitive that way. .After I h.id seen him 
often, and had convcrse<i much with liim, 1 could not 
but adore the depth of the providence of God, that had 
raised up such a furious man to so absolute an authority 
over so great a part of the world. 

David, considering the great things God had made for 
the use of man, broke out into the meditation : ‘ What 
is man that thou art so mindful of him?* But here 
there is an occasion for reversing these words, since man 
seems a very contemptible thing in the sight of God, 
while such a person as the Czar has such multitudes pul, 
as it were, under his feel, exposed lo his restless jealousy 
and savage temper. He went from hence lo the court 
of Vienna, where he purposed lo have stayed some lime ; 
but he was called home sooner than he had intended, 
upon a discovery or a suspicion of intrigues managed by 
his sister. The strangers to whom he trusted most were 
so true lo him that those designs were crushed before he 
came back. But on this occasion he let loose hi^ fury 
on all whom he suspected. Some hundreds of them 
were hanged all round Moscow ; and it was said that he 
cut off many heads with his own hand, and so far was 
he from relenting or shewing any sort of tenderness that 
he seemed delighted with it. How long he is to be the 
scourge of that nation or of his neighbours God only 
knows. So extraordinary an incident will, I hope, 
justify such a digression. 

Character of William in. 

Thus lived and died William the Third, King of Great 
Britain, and Prince of Orange. He had a thin and weak 
body, was brown -haired, and of a clear and delicate 
constitution. He had a Roman eagle nose, bright and 
sparkling eyes, a large front, and a countenance composed 
to gravity and authority. All his senses were critical 
and exquisite. He was always asthniatical ; and the 
dregs of the small -pox falling on his lungs, he had a 
constant deep cough. His behaviour was solemn and 
serious, seldom cheerful, and but with a few. He spoke 
little and vef>' slowly, and most commonly with a dis- 
gusting dryness, which was his character at all times, 
except in a day of battle ; for then he was all Are, though 
without passion ; he was then ever)*wherc, and looked to 
ever>’thiog. He had no great advantage from his edu- 
cation. De Witt’s discourses were of great use to him ; 
and he. l>eing apprehensive of the obser%’ation of those 
who were looking rrarrowly into everything he said or 
did, had brought himself under a habitual caution that 
he could never shake off; though m another scene it 
proved as hurtful as it was then necessary to his affairs. 
He spoke Dutch, French, English, and German equally 
well ; and he understood the Latin, Spanish, and ftalian, 
so that he was well fitted to comnrand armies composed 
of several nations. He had a memory that amazed all 
about him. for it never (ailed him ; he was an exact 
observer of man and things ; his strength lay rather in 
a true discerning and a sound judgment, than in imagi- 
nation or invention ; his designs were always great and 
good. But it was thought he trusted loo much to that, 
and that he did not descend enough to the humours of his 
people to make himself and his notions more acceptable 
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i.> tlKHi. 1 his in a government that has so much | 
of frcc«l<»tii in it a« “urs \va^ more ncccs^arj* than he 
vva^ I tR lined to Kdievc. roervedness grew on him, I 

so that it (hsgustcil most of those who served him ; hut 
he had ol)scrvc»l the errors of too ntuch talking, more 
tiian those of too cohl a silence, lie did not like contra- 
diction nor tn have his notions censurctl ; hut he lover! 
to employ ami favour those who had the arts of compla- 
cence, yet he did not love flatterers. His genius lay 
chiefly to war, in w hich his courage was more admired 
than his conduct. Great errors were often committed 
hy him ; hut his heroical courage set things right, as it 
inflame<l those who were about him. Me was too lavish 
of money on some occasions, l>oth in his buildings and to 
his rAvouritcs> but too sparing in Tcwar<ling services, or 
in encouraging those who brought intelligence. He was 
apt to lake ill impressions of people, and these stuck 
long with him ; but he never carried them to indecent 
revenges. He gave loo much way to his own humour 
almost in everything, not excepting that which related 
to his own health. He knew all foreign affairs well, 
and undcrslrXKl the state of every court in Europe very 
particularly. He instructed his own ministers himself, 
hut he <lid not apply enough to affairs at home. He 
tried how he could govern us by I>a 1 ancing the two 
parlies one against an<»ther ; but be came at last to be 
pcrsua<led that the Tc»ries were irreconcilable to him, 
and he was resolved to try and Inist them no more, 
lie l^cHeved the truth of the Christi.an religion vciy 
firmly, and he cxprcssctl a horror at atheism and blas- 
phemy ; and though there was much of lioth in his 
court, yet it was always denied to him and kept out 
of sight. He was most cxemplarily decent and devout 
in the public exercises of the worship of God ; only 
on week-days he came too seldom to them. He >va.s 
an attentive hearer of sermons, and was constant in 
his private prayers and in reading the Scriptures; and 
when he spoke of religious matters, which he did not 
often, it was with a Incoming gravity. He was much 
possessed with the l)elicr of absolute decrees. He said 
to me he adhered to these because he did not see how 
the belief of Providence could be maintained upon any 
other supposition. His indifference os to the forms of 
church -government and his being zealous for toleration, 
together with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, 
gave them generally very ill impressions of him. In 
his deportment towards all about him he seemed to 
make little distinction between the good and the bad, 
and those who served well or those who served him 
ill. He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved among 
them ; but the ill returns he met from the English 
nation, their jealousies of him, and their perverseness 
towards him, had too much soured his mind, and had 
in a great measure alienated him from them ; which he 
did not take care enough to conceal, though he saw the 
ill effects this had upon his business. He grew in his 
last years too remiss and careless as to all affain, till 
the treacheries of France awakened him, and the dread* 
ful conjunction of the monarchies gave so loud an alarm 
to all Europe : for a watching over that court, and a 
bestirring himself against their practices, was the pre- 
vailing passion of his whole life. Few men had the 
art of concealing and governing passion more than he 
had; yet few men had stronger passions, which were 
seldom felt but by inferior servants, to whom he usually 
made such recompenses for any sudden or indecent vents 


he might give his anger, that they were glad at every 
time that it broke upon them. He was too easy to the 
faults of those about him when they did not lie in his 
own way, or cross any of his <lesigns ; and he was so apt 
to think that his ministers might grow insolent if they 
should find that they had much credit with him, that he 
seemed to have made it a maxim to let them often feel 
how little power they hail even in small matters. His 
favourite-i had a more entire power, but he accustomed 
them only to inform him of things, but to be sparing in 
offering .advice except when it was asked. It was not 
easy to account for the reasons of the favour that he 
shewed in the highest instances to two persons beyond 
all others, the Earls of Portland and Albemarle, they 
being in all respects men not only of different, but 
of opposite characters ; secrecy and fidelity were the 
only qualities in which it could be said that they did 
in any sort agree, I have now run through the chief 
branches of his character. I had occasion to know him 
well, having obser\*ed him very carefully in a course of 
sixteen years. I had a large measure of his favour, and 
a free access to him all the while, though not at all 
times to the same degree. The freedom that 1 used 
with him was not always acceptable ; but he saw that I 
sciAcd him faithfully ; so after some intervals of cold- 
ness he always relumed to a good measure of confidence 
in me. I was in many great instances much obliged by 
him ; but that was not my chief bias to him ; I con- 
sidcrcil him as a |>crson raised up by God to resist 
the power of France and the progress of tyranny and 
persecution. The series of the five Princes of Orange 
that was now ended in him was the noblest succession 
of heroes that we find in any history. And the thirty 
yean from the year 1672 to his death, in which he 
acted so great a part, carry in them $0 many amazing 
steps of a glorious and distinguishing Providence that 
in the words of David he may be called * The man of 
God's right hand, whom he made strong for himselt' 
After all the abatements that may be allowed for his 
errors and faults, he ought still to be reckoned among 
the greatest princes that our history or indeed that any 
other can affonl. He died in a critical time for his own 
glory, since he had formed a great alliance and had 
projected the whole scheme of the war ; so that if it 
succeeds, a great part of the honour of it will be ascribed 
to him ; and if otherwise, it will be said he was the 
soul of the alliance that did both animate and knit it 
together, and that it was natural for that body to die 
and fall asunder when he who gave it life was with- 
drawn. Upon his death, some moved for a magnificent 
funeral ; but it seemed not decent to run into un- 
necessary expense when we were entering on a war 
that must be maintained at a vast chaise ; so a private 
funeral was resolved on. But for the honour of hts 
memory, a noble monument and an equestrian statue 
were ordered. Some years must shew whether these 
things were really intended, or if they were only spoke 
of to excuse the privacy of his funeral, which was scarce 
decent, so far was it from being magnificent 
See bis JLi/i by CUrke and Foxcroft (laorX In Dr Routh*s 
edition of ^fJ^ Oum Timt (iBs) and 1833) (he suppressed passages 
were restored ; on U wits based Airy*s edition (vola 1 . and IL 1897- 
1900). MUs Foxcrof^ edited a Snppiimtnt U Buruit* 

(1999), derived from his memoirs, auioblograpby, and other unpub- 
lished papers. A revbed edition of the ik 4 

ai^ared in 1865. lbs Bhgrmpkj specilies 

twenty-eight of his principal theological and political works. 
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Jfohn Tillotson (1630-94), Archbishop of 
Canterbur)*, was the son of a clothier at Sowcrby 
near Halifax, and was brought up in the Calvinistic 
faith of the Puritans. At Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
his early opinions were modihed by Chillingworth's 
Religion of ihf ProUslanis ; and though at the 
Savoy Conference (1661) he still ranked with the 
Presbyterians, on the Act of Uniformity in 1662 
he submitted without hesitation and accepted a 
curacy. He ver)' quickly became noted as a 
preacher, and began to rise in the Church. In 
1663 he became rector of Keddington in Suffolk ; 
it was when (1664) he became preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn that his sermons attracted attention, though 
his mild and evangelical, but undoctrinal, theology’ 
provoked criticism. In 1670 he became Preben- 
dar>', in 1672 Dean, of Canterbur)*. He used his 
influence in favour of the Nonconformists, whom 
he was anxious to bring within the pale of the 
Establishment; but his efforts led to nothing but 
disappointment. Meanwhile he had married a 
niece of Oliver Cromwell. His moderate principles 
commended him to William III., who made him 
Clerk of the Closet in 1689, and Dean of St Paul’s. 
In 1691 he was raised to the see of Canterbur)', 
vacant by the death of the Nonjuror Sancroft. He 
accepted the elevation with the greatest reluctance, 
and the insults of the Nonjurors to the end of his 
life, three years after, extorted neither complaint 
nor retaliation. As Archbishop he exerted himself 
to remove the abuses In the Church, such as non* 
residence among the clergy ; and these efforts and 
his latitudinarianism excited much enmity. His 
Sermons, hts widow’s sole endowment, were pur* 
chased by a bookseller for no less than two thou*^ 
sand flve hundred guineas, and for long were the 
most popular of English sermons. Tillotson's style 
ts frequently careless and languid, and he lacks the 
power and humour of Barrow and South ; yet there 
is in him such manifest sincerity, earnestness, kind- 
liness, simplicity, and freedom from affectation that 
the Sermons well deserv^ed the popularity they 
enjoyed in an unenthusiastic age. Whitefield, the 
apostle of a more fervid faith, saw in him the con- 
spicuous representative of the lukewarmness of 
eighteenth-century religion, and called him 'that 
traitor who sold his Lord’ — a judgment he after- 
wards repented as unjust Contemporary judg- 
ment was summed up by Burnet : 'He was not 
enly the best preacher of the age, but seemed to 
have brought preaching to perfection ; his sermons 
were so well heard and liked, and so much read, 
that all the nation proposed him as a pattern, and 
studied to copy after him.’ Voltaire reported him 
the wisest and most eloquent of English preachers ; 
and Addison said he was 'the most eminent and 
tiseful author of the age we live in.’ Dryden, bom 
the year after him, used with undue modesty to 
say that what talent he had for English prose 
was due to his familiarity with Tillotson- Locke 
recommended him as a model of perspicuity and 
propriety; his most notable difference from great 


contenipor.iries such as Harrow and South is his 
eminently modern tone, in virtue of which he ranks 
with Temple and Halifax as one of the founders of 
modem English prose. 

Advantages of Truth and Sincerity. 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appc.ir* 
ance, and many more. If the show of anything l»c R'KkI 
for anything, I am sure sincerity is l*etter : for why does 
any man dissemble or seem to that which he not 
hut because he thinks it good to have such a quality as he 
pretends to? for to counterfeit and dissemble ii to put on 
the appearance of some real excellency. Now the l)est 
way in the world for a man to seem to l>e anything is 
really to be svhat he would seem to be. Rc»idc*s that il 
is many times as troublesome to nuke goo<l the pretence 
of a good quality as to have it ; and if a man have it 
not, it is ten to one but he is discovered to want it. and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have it is lost. 
There is something unnatural in painting, which a skilful 
eye will easily discern from native Iwauty and complexion. 

It is hanl to personate and act a part long : for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always \>e en- 
deavouring to return, and will peep out and betray her- 
self one time or other. Therefore if any man think it 
convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then 
his goodness will appear to ever>*body’s satisfaction ; for 
truth is convincing, and carries its own light and evidence 
along with it ; and will not only commend us to every 
man's conscience, but, which is much more, to Cod, 
who searchelh and seeih our hearts. So that upon all 
accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the 
affairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the fine and .artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, much the safer 
and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it has less 
of trouble and difliculty, of entanglement and perplexity, 
of danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest and nearest 
way to our end, canning us thither in a straight line, and 
will hold out and last longest. The arts of deceit and 
cunning do continually grow weaker, and less effectual 
and serviceable to them that use them ; whereas integrity 
gains strength by use ; and Ihe more and longer any man 
practiseth it, the greater semce it docs him, by confirm- 
ing his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he 
hath to do to repose the greater trust and confidence in 
him, which is an unspeakable advantage in the business 
and affairs of life. . . . 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware : 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention 
upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. It is like building upon a false founda- 
tion, which continually stands in need of projs to shore 
it up, and proves ot bsi more chargeable than to have 
raised a substantial building at first upon a true and solid 
foundation; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothing hollow or unsound in it, and because 
it is plain and open, fears no discovery; of which the 
crafty man is always in danger ; and when he thinks he 
walks in the dark, all his pretences are so transparent, 
that be that runs may read them. He is the last man 
that finds himself to be found out ; and whilst he takes 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he renders 
himself ridiculous. 
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A<1<1 lci .ill this, th.it sincerity is the most compendious 
>vis<l<>m, and an excellent instrument for the speedy 
despatch of business ; it create^ confidence in those we 
have to deal with, savc^ the lalwur of in.iny incpiirics, 
and brinies things to an i^«nc in few words ; it is like 
travelling in a plain. Uaten road, which commonly 
brii>^:s a man sooner to his journeys end than by- 
ways, in which men often lobC themselves. In a word, 
whatsoever cxmvcnicncc may be thought to be in false* 
hooil and <livsiimilation, it is soon over; but the incon 
vcnicncc of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under 
an everlasting jealousy ami suspicion, so that he is not 
bclicve<l when he s{>caks truth, nor trusted perhaps when 
he means honestly. When a man has once forfeite<l the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 
And 1 have often thought that God hath, in his great 
wisdom, hid from men of false and dishonest minds the 
wonderful advanl.iges of truth and integrity to the pros- 
perity even of our worldly affairs. These men arc so 
blinded by their covetousness and ambition, that they 
cannot look beyond a present advantage, nor forbear to 
seize upon it, though by ways never so indirect ; they 
cannot see so far as to the remote consequences of a 
steady integrity, and the vast Ixncfit an<l advantages 
which it will bring a man at last. Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, they 
would l)c honest out of very knavery, not out of any love 
to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty design to pro- 
mote and advance more effectually their own interests ; 
and therefore the justice of the divine providence hath 
hid (his truest point of wisdom from their eyes, that bad 
men might not lie upon c<|ual terms with the just and 
upright, ami serve their own wicked designs by honest 
and lawful means. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
(lay, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great mat ter-^spea king as to 
the concernments of this world*-if a man spent his repu- 
tation all at once, and ventured it at one throw : but if 
he be to continue in the world, and would have the 
^ advantage of conversation whilst he is in U, let him 
make use of truth and sincerity in all his words and 
actions ; for nothing but this will last and hold out to the 
end : all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will 
carry a man through and t>ear him out to the lost, 

(From Tillouon'i Utt Sennoa.) 

Louis XIV. and William 111. : a Contrast. 

You have heard two sorts of persons described in the 
text by very different characters ; the one that glory in 
their wisdom, and might, and riches ; the other, that 
glory in thb, that they understand and know God to be 
the Lord, which cxerciseth loving-kindness, and judg* 
ment, and righteousness in the earth. And we have 
seen these two characters exemplified, or rather drawn 
to the life, in this present age. We who live in this 
westfrro part of Christendom have seen a mighty 
prince by the just permission of God raised up to be 
a terror and scourge to all his neighbours; a prince 
who had in perfection all the advantages mentioned in 
the former part of the text ; and who, in the opinion of 
many who had been long daxaled with his splendor and 
greatness, hath passed for many years for the most politic, 
and powerful, and richest monarch that hath appeared In 


these parts of the world for many ages. \Mio hath 
governed his affairs by the dccjicsl and steadiest 
counsels, and the most refined wisdom of this world. 

A prince mighty and pow'crful in his preparations 
for war ; formidable for his vast and well disciplined 
armies. .an«1 for his great naval force ; and who had 
brought the art of war almost to that perfection, as to 
be able to conquer and do his business without fighting; 

.1 myNicry hardly known to former ages and generations: 
and all this skill and strength united under one absolute 
will, not hampered or bound up by any restraints of law 
or conscience. A prince that commands the estates 
of all his subjects, .ind of all his conquests; which 
hath fumisheti him with an almost inexhaustible trea- 
sure and revenue : and one who, if the world doth not 
greatly mistake him, hath sufficiently gloried in all these 
advantages, and even beyond the rate of a mortal man. 
But not knowing God to be the Lord, which exercises 
loving-kindness, and judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth ; how hath the pride of all his glory been stained, 
by t>Tanny and oppression, by injustice and cruelty ; by 
cnlaiging his dominions without right, and by making 
war upon his neighbours without reason, or even colour 
of provocation : and this in a more barlMtrous manner 
than the most barbarous nations ever did ; carrying fire 
and desolation wheresoever he went, and laying waste 
many and great cities, without necessity, and without 
pity 1 . . . Thus have 1 represented unto you a mighty 
monarch, who like a fiery comet hath hung over Europe 
for many years; and by his malignant influence hath 
made such terrible havock and devastations in this part 
of the world. 

Let us now turn our view to the other part of the text : 
and behold a greater than he is here ; a prince of a quite 
different character, who does understand and know God . 
to be the Lord, which does exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth ; and who hath 
made it the great study and endeavour of his life to 
imitate these divine perfections, as far as the imperfection 
of human nature in this mortal state will admit : 1 say, a 
greater than he is here ; who never said or did any inso- 
lent thing, but instead of despising his enemies, has upon 
all occasions encountered them with an undaunted spirit 
and resolution. This is the man whom God hath 
honoured to give a check to this mighty man of the 
earth, and to put a hook into the nostrils of this great 
leviathan, who has so long had his pastime in the seaa» 
But we will not insult, as he once did in a most un- 
princely manner over a man much better than himselfi 
when he believed him to have been slain at the Boyne. 
And indeed death came then as near to him as was 
possible without killing him. But the merciful provi- 
dence of God was pleased to step in for his preservation, 
almost by a miracle ; for I do not believe that from the 
first use of great guns to that day, any mortal man ever 
had his shoulder so kindly kissed by a cannon-bullet. 
But I will not trespass any farther upon that which is 
the great ornament of alt his other virtues} though 1 
have said nothing of him but what all the world does 
see and must acknowledge : he is os much above being 
flattered, as it Is beneath an honest and a generous mind 
to flatter. 

The Creator seen In the Struoture of the WorlcL 

How often might a man, after he hath jumbled a set of 
letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before 
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they would fall into an exact poem» yea, or so much 
as make a good discourse in prose ! And may not a 
Jillle book be as easily made by chance, as this great 
volume of the world? How long might a man be in 
sprinkling colours upon a canvas with a careless hand, 
before they could happen to make the exact picture of a 
man? And is a man easier made by chance than his 
picture? How long might twenty thousand blind men, 
which should be sent out from the several remote parts 
of England, wander up and down before they would all 
meet upon Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file in 
the exact order of an army ? And yet this is much more 
easy to be managed, than how the innumerable blind 
parts of mailer should rendezvous themselves into a 
world* 

I 

TiDoiSon's complete worke appeared in «709*i>; with Life by 
Birch, i7$s. The Beck c/TilUUen (t9»6) contains selections 

with a Life by Jas. Moffat* D.D. 

Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99)^ bom at 
Cranbome in Dorset, studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1653 was elected a Fellow, and, 
ordained by the deprived Bishop Brownrig, became 
rector of Sutton in Bedfordshire (1657) and St 
Andrews, Holbom (1665), Dean of St Paul’s (1678), 
and, after the Revolution, Bishop of Worcester 
(1689). He had been decidedly hostile to James’s 
ecclesiastical polity. His Ireniann ; or (he Dtvim 
Right of Particular Fortns of Church Govermnent 
Examined (1659), considered by Burnet ‘a master- 
piece,’ is a broad-minded but rather latitudinarian 
attempt to find a basis of union for the divided 
Church, between Presbyterians and Anglicans. 
The title of his principal work is Origines Sacra; 
or a Rational Account of the Christian Fatth 
(1663). Towards the end of his life he published 
A Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity (1697), 
in which some passages on Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding were attacked as sub- 
versive of fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; 
but in the controversy which ensued the Bishop 
was not generally held to have come off victorious, 
and his chagrin at this result was absurdly re- 
ported to have hastened his death 1 The prominent 
points in this controversy were the resurrection of 
the body and the immateriality of the soul. Locke 
argued that although the resurrection of the dead 
is revealed in Scripture, the reanimation of the 
identical bodies which inhabited this world is not 
revealed ; and that even if the soul were proved to 
be material, this would not imply its mortality, since 
an Omnipotent Creator may, if he pleases, imi»rt 
the faculty of thinking* to matter as well as to spirit 
The theologian replied that there is no self-con- 
sciousness in matter, and mind, when united to it, 
is still independent During the reign of James II., 
Stillingfleet, who leaned towards the Arminian 
section of the Church of England, was the great 
defender of Protestantism. His sermons are notable 
for good sense rather than for fervour. So hand- 
«>me as to be known as * the beauty of holiness,’ 
he was a strenuous and copious controvcrsialtst, 
but fair in argument and courteous to opponents. 
He was also an accomplished aotiquaiy* 


True Wisdom. 

That is the truest wisdom of a man which doth most 
conduce to the happine»» of life. For wiMiom as it refere 
to action lies in the proj>osal of a right end, an<l the 
choice of the mo^t proper means to attain it. Which end 
doth not refer to any one part of a man's life, but to the 
whole as taken together. He therefore only deserve^ tlie 
name of a wise man, not that considers how to l>c nch 
and great when he is poor and mean, nor how to l>e well 
when he is sick, nor how to escape a present danger, nor 
how to compass a particular design ; but he that con- 
siders the whole course of his life together, and what is 
fit for him to make the end of it, and by what means he 
may best enjoy the happiness of it. I confess it Is one 
great part of a wi.-e man never to propose too much 
happiness to himself here ; for whoever doth so is 
sure to find himself deceived, and consequently is so 
much more miserable as he fails in his greatest cxj>ecla* 
tions, Bui since God did not make men on purpose to 
be miserable, since there is a great difference as to men’s 
conditions, since that difference depends ver)' much on 
their own choice, there is a great deal of reason to place 
true wisdom in the choice of those things which lend 
most to the comfort and happiness of life. 

That which gives a man the greatest satisfaction in 
what he doth, and cither prevents or lessens or makes 
him more easily bear the troubles of life, doth the most 
conduce to the happiness of it. It was a bold saying of 
Epicurus, Thai it is more desirable to be miserable by 
acting according to reason than to be happy in going 
against it ; and I cannot tell how it can well agree with 
his notion of felicity : but it is a certain truth that in the 
consideration of happiness the satisfaction of a man’s 
own mind doth weigh down all the external accidents of 
life. For suppose a man to have riches and honours as 
great as Abash ucnis beslowe<l on his highest favourite 
Haman; yet by his sad instance we find that a small 
discontent when the mind suffers it to encreasc and to 
spread Us venom, doth so weaken the power of reason, 
disorder the passions, make a man’s life so uneasy to 
him as to precipitate hinr from the height of his fortune 
into the depth of ruin. Bui on the other side, if we 
suppose a man to be always pleased with his condition, 
to enjoy an even and quiet mind in every slate, being 
neither lifted up with prosperity, nor cast down with ad- 
versity, he is really happy in comparison with the other. 
It 18 a mere speculation to discourse of any complete 
happiness in ihU world 5 but that which doth either 
lessen the number, or abate the weight, or take off the 
malignity of the troubles of life, doth contribute vety 
much to that degree of happiness which may be expected 

The int^ly and simplidty of a man’s mind doth all 
this. Firstly, it gives the greatest satisfaction to a man s 
own mind. For although it be impossible for a man not 
to be liable to error and mistake, yet if he doth mis- 
take with an innocent mind, he hath the comfort of ms 
innocency when he thinks himself bound to wrrect his 
error. Bui if a man prevaricates with himself and acts 
against the sense of his own mind, tho’ his conscience 
did not judge aright at that lime, yet the goodness of the 
bare act with respect to the rule will not prevent the 
sting that follows the want of inward mtcgnly in doi^ 
it. The back-slider in heart, sailh Solomon, shall ^ 
filled with his own wa>'s, but a good man shall U satisfied 
from himself. The doing just and worthy and generous 
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Ihln^N >sithoul nny 5mi>tcr cfuJs amJ (lc>ign> leaves a 
nu><( n^recnblc pleasure to the inii><l» hhc that of a 
conMant health which is l>cltcr felt than expre^ed. 
When a man applies his mind lo the knowledge of his 
duty, and when he doth understand it (as it is not har<l 
f«>r an honest iiiiml to <lo, for as the oracle answered the 
servant who desired to know how he might please his 
master. If you will seek it, you uill be sure to find it), 
sets himself with a firm resolution to pursue it, though 
the rain falls, ami the llosxls arise, and the winds blow 
on every side of him, yet he enjoys peace an<l ^uiet 
within, notvvith>tanding all the noise and blustring 
abroad ; and is sure to hoM out after all, because he is 
foun<icd upon a rock. Ihit take one that endeavours to 
blind, or corrupt, or master his conscience, to make it 
serve some mean end or dedgn ; what uneasy reflections 
hath he upoJt himself: "hat pcqdcxing thoughts, what 
tormenting fears, what suspicions ami jealousies do 
disturb his imagination ami rack his mind I What art 
and pains doth such a one take to be believed honest 
and sincere! and so much the more, l)ecausc he doth 
not l)clicvc himself: he fcar^ still he hath not given 
satisfaction enough, and by overdoing it. is the more 
susf>ccte<l. . . . Secondly, because integrity doth more 
become a man, and doth really promote his interest 
in the world. It is the saying of Dio Chr>>ostom, an 
heathen orator, that simplicity and truth is a great and 
wise thing ; but cunning and deceit is foolish and mean ; 
for, saith he, observe the beasts : the more courage 
and spirit they have, the less art and subtilty they use ; 
but the more timorous and ignoble they are, the more 
false an<l deceitful. True wusilom and greatness of 
mind raises a man above the ncctl of using little tricks 
ami devices. Sincerity and honesty carries one through 
many difliculties w hich all the arts he can invent would 
never help him through. For nothing doth a man more 
real mischief in the world than to be suspected for too 
much craft : because every' one stands upon his guard 
against him, and suspects plots and designs where there 
are none intende<l ; insomuch that though he speaks 
with all the sincerity that is ]>ossiblc, yet nothing he 
saith can be believed. • . • 

The path of the just, saith the wise man, is as the 
shining light which shincth more and more unto the 
perfect day. As the day begins w*ith ol)SCurity and a 
great mixture of darkness, till by quick and silent 
motions the light overcomes the mists and vapours of 
the night, and not only spreads its beams upon the tops 
of the mountains, but darts them into the deepest and 
most shady valleys : thus simplicity and integrity may 
At first appearing look dark and suspicious, till by degrees 
it breaks through the clouds of envy and detraction, and 
then shines with a greater glory. 

(From Sermon * 0 n ChritiUn Wisdom ;* preached 
before the King in March 1679.) 

A collected edition of his works, with Life hy Richard Bentley, 
who lived with him appeared In 1710; Dr Cunningham in 

1845 published an edition of bis Dp<triHU and Pmciu 4 t 0/ ikt 
Cknrth 0/ Rpmt. 

William Sherlock (c 1641-1707)1 bom at 
Southwark, was educated at Eton and Pcicrhouse, 
Cambridge, and became a London rector in 1669, 
a prebendary of St Paul’s in 1681, Master of the 
Temple in 1684, and» after holding out as a Non* 
juror for a twelvemonth. Dean of St Paul’s in 1691. 
Macaulay says of him that * perhaps no simple 


presbyter of the Church of England has ever pos- 
sessed a greater authority over his brethren than 
belonged to Sherlock at the lime of the Revolution.’ 
His controversial tracts against the Nonconformists 
h.id won him a pension from Charles II., but this 
was slopped by' James 11., who could not pardon 
his sixteen treatises against the Church of Rome — 
one of them in reply to no less a champion than 
Uossiicl. His Case of AlUgiance to Sovertipt 
Po 7 o^r S/aU(//)nsU(y'mg his taking of the new oath, 
provoked a furious controversy. H is Practical 
Discourse Concerning Death (of 308 pages; 1689) 
was long one of the most popular theological 
treatises in the language, and was praised by ‘ 
Addison as a pow'crful persuasive to a religious life. 
His Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
(1691) led to a controversy with South, who ex- 
pressly charged Sherlock with Tritheism, a heresy 
as damnable as the antitrinitarianism he sought 
to confute. Sherlock also wrote discourses on a 
Future fttdgment (540 pp. 5 1692) and on the 
Divine Providence (also a book ; 1694), in which, 
says Southey, he brought fonvard ‘ with irrefragable 
force the natural arguments for the immortality of 
the soul and a future state.’ He was a keen and 
eager controversialist, but a moderate, ^rational/ 
and anti-enthusiastic theologian. The extracts are 
both from the discourse on death : 

Our Ltfe Long Enough. 

Such a long life (as that of the antediluvians] is not 
reconcilable with the present stale of the world. What 
the state of the world was before the Flood, in what 
manner they lived, and how (hey employed their time, 
we cannot tcU, for Moses has given no account of it ; but 
taking the world as it is and as we find it, I dare under* 
take to convince those men who are most apt to complain 
of the shortness of life, that it would not be for the general 
happiness of mankind to have it much longer: for, U/, 
The world is at present very* unequally divided ; some 
have A la^e share and portion of it, others have nothing 
but what they can earn by very* hard labour, or extort 
from other men’s charity by their restless im]>ortunUies, 
or gain by more ungodly arts. Now though the rich 
and prosperous, who have the w*orld at command and 
live in ease and pleasure, would be very well contented 
lo spcn<i some hundred years in this world, yet I should 
think fifty or threescore years abundantly enough for 
slaves and beggars ; enough to spend in hunger and want, 
in a gaol and a prison. And those who are so foolish os 
not to think this enough owe a great deal to the wisdom 
and goodness of God that he does. So that the greatest 
part of mankind have great reason to be contented with 
the shortness of life, because they have no temptation to 
wish it longer. 

The present state of this world requires a more 
quick succession. The world is pretty well peopled, and 
is divided amongst its present inhabitants \ and but very 
few in comparison, as I observed before, have any con- 
siderable share in the division. Now, let us but suppose 
that all our ancestors who lived a hundred or two hun- 
drM years ago were alive still and possessed their old 
estates and honours, what had become of this present 
generation of men who have now taken their places and 
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mak^ as great a 5ho\vaiid bustle in the world as they did ? 
And if you look back three or four or five hundred years 
the case is still so much the worse ; the world would l>c 
over- peopled ; and where there is one poor miM^rable 
man now, there roust have been five hundred ; or the 
world must have been common, and all men reduced to 
the same level; which, I believe, the rich and happy 
people, who are so fond of long life, would not like very 
well This would utterly undo our young prodigal heirs, 
were their hopes of succet»sion three or four hundred 
years off, who, as short as life is now, think their 
fathers make very little haste to their graves. Tins 
would spoil their trade of spending their estates before 
they have (hero, and make them live a dull sober life, 
whether they would or no ; and such a life, I know, they 
don’t think worth having. And therefore I hope at least 
they will not make the shortness of their fathers* lives an 
argument against providence ; and yet such kind of sparks 
as these are commonly the wits that set up for atheism, 
and when it is put into their heads, quarrel with every- 
thing which they fondly conceive will weaken the belief 
of a God and a providence, and, among other things, with 
the shortness of life ; which they have little reason to do, 
when they so often outlive their estates. 

idfy, The world is very bad as it is ; so bad that good 
men scarce know* how to spend fifty or threescore years 
in it ; but consider how bad it would probably be were 
the life of roan extended to six, seven, or eight hundred 
years. If so near a prospect of the other world as forty 
or fifty years cannot restrain men from the greatest \iU 
Uinies, what would they do if they could as reasonably 
suppose death to be three or four hundred years off? If 
men make such improvements in wickedness in twenty 
or thirty years, what would they do in hundreds? And 
what a blessed place then would this world be to live 
in! We see in the old world, when the life of men 
was drawn out to so great a length, the wickedness of 
nmkind grew so insuflTerable that it repented God he i 
had made man ; and he resolved to destroy that whole 
generation, excepting Noah and his family. And the 
most probable account that can be given how they 
came to grow so universally wicked, is the long and 
prosperous lives of such wicked men, who by degrees 
corrupted others, and they others, till there was but 
one righteous family left, and no other remedy left 
hut to destroy them all ; leaving only that righteous 
family as the seed and future hopes of the new 
wurld. 

And when God had determined in himself and pro- 
mued to Noah never to destroy the world again by such 
a universal destruction till the last and final judgment, 
it was necessary by degrees to shorten the lives of men, 
which was the most eftectual means to make them more 
governable, and to remove l>ad examples out of (he 
world, which would hinder the spreading of the infec- 
tion, and people and reform the world again by new 
examples of piety and virtue. For when there arc such 
quick successions of men, there are few ages but have 
some great and brave examples, which give a new and 
better spirit to the world. 

Advantages of our being kept In Ignorance 
of the Time of our Z>6atb. 

For a conclusion of (his argument, I shall briefly vin* 
dicaie the wisdom and goodness of God in concealing 
from us the time of our death. This we are very apt to 


complain of, that our lives arc so very uncertain, that we 
know Dot to 'day but that we may die to*niorTuw ; and we 
would be mighty glad to meet with any one who would 
certainly inform us in this matter how long wcare to live. 
But if we think a little l>cllcr of it, we shall be of another 
mind. 

For, IS/, Though I presume many of you would l>c 
glad to know (hat you shall certainly live twcnly. or 
thirty, or forty years longer, yet would it be any com- 
fort to know that you must die to-morrow, or some few 
months, or a year or two hence? which may be your 
case for aught you know ; and ihU, I believe, you are 
not very desirous to know ; for how would this chill 
your blood and spirits! How tvould it overcast all the 
pleasures and comforts of life I You would spend your 
days like men under the sentence of death, while the 
execution is suspended. 

Did all men who must die young certainly know i(, 
it would destroy the industry and improvements of half 
mankind, w*hich would half destroy the world, or 1< 
an insupportable mischief to human societies ; for what 
man who knows that he must die at twenty, or five-and- 
twenty, a little sooner or later, would trouble himself 
with ingenious or gainful arts, or concern himself any 
more with this world than just to live so long in it ? 
And yet, how neccssar)* is the sendee of such men in the 
world ! What great things do they many times do, and 
what great improvements do they make ! How pleasant 
and diverting is their conversation, while it is innocent. 
How do they enjoy themselves, and give life and spirit to 
the graver age. How* thin would our schools, our shops, 
our universities, and alt places of education be, did they 
know how little time many of them were to live in the 
world. For would such men concern themselves to learn 
the arts of living, who must die as soon os they have 
learnt them ? Would any father be at a great cxpen 2 »c in 
educating his child, only that he might die with a little 
I Latin and Greek, logick and philosophy? No; half the 
world must be divided into cloisters and nunneries, and 
nurseries for the grave. 

Well, you'll say, suppose that; and is not this an 
advantage above all the inconveniences you can think of, 
to secure the salvation of so many thousands who are now 
eternally ruined by youthful lusts and vanities, but would 
spend their da>‘s in piety and devotion, and make the 
next world (heir only care, if they knew* how little while 
they were to live here ? 

Right •• 1 grant this might be a good way to correct (he 
heat and extravagances of youth, and so it would lie to 
shew them heaven and hell ; but God does not think fit 
to do either, because it oflers too much force and violence 
to men’s minds ; it is no trial of their virtue, of their 
reverence for God, of their conquests and victory over 
(his world by the power of faith, but makes religion a 
matter of necessity, not of choice : now God will force 
and drive no man to heaven ; the gospel dispensation is 
the trial and discipline of ingenuous spirits ; and if the 
certain hopes and fears of another world, and the un- 
certainty of our living here, will not conquer these 
flattering temptations and make men seriously religious, 
as those who must certainly die and go into another 
world, and they know not how soon, God will not try 
whether the certain knowledge of the time of their death 
will make them religious. That they may die young, 
and that thousands do so, is reason enough to engage 
young men to expect death and prepare for it ; if they 
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will venture, they must take their chance, and not say 
they had no warning of <i>-ing young, if they eternally 

miscarr)- by their wilful delays. 

And besides this Goc\ e-cpccts our youthful sersace 
and olKtlicnce. though we were to live on till old age : 
that we ni.ay die young is not the jiroiier. much less 
the only rexson why we should ‘ rcincmlKjr our Creator 
in the days of our youth.’ but because God has a nght 
to our youthful strength and vigour ; and if this J’®' 
oblige us to an early piety, wc must not expect that God 
will set death in our view, to fright and terrify us: as 
if the only design God had in requiring our obedience 
was. not that we might live like reasonable creatures to 
the glory of their Maker and Redeemer, but that we 
might rc|>cnt of our sins time enough to escape hell. 
Gtxl is so merciful as to accept of reluming prodig^, 
but ilocs not think fit to encourage us in sin by giving 
us notice when wc shall die, and when it is time to think 
of repentance. 

ztify, Tho’ 1 doubt not but that it would be a great 
pleasure to you to know that you should live till old age, 
yet consider a little with yourselves, and then tell me 
whether you yourselves can judge it wise and fitting for 
Got! to let you know this. I obsen-ed to you before 
what danger there is in flattering ourselves with the 
hopes of long life ; that it is apt to make us too fond 
of this world, when wc expect to live so long in it ; that 
it weakens the hopes and fears of the next world, by 
removing it nt loo great a distance from usj that it 
encourages men to live in sin, liccause they have lime 
enough before them to indulge their lusts, and to repent 
of their sins, and make their peace with God before they 
die 5 and if the uncertain hopes of this undoes so many 
men, what would the certain knowledge of it do? Those 
who are too wise and considerate to be imposed on by 
such uncertain hopes, might be conquered by the certain 
knowledge of a long life. 

Thomas Sherlock (1678-1761), son of the 
Dean of St Paul’s, was also an eminent preacher 
and a controversialist theologian. Educated at 
Eton and St Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge, he suc- 
ceeded his father as Master of the Temple in 1704* 
In 1715 he became Dean of Chichester, in 1728 
Bishop of Bangor, in 1734 of Salisbury, and in 1748 
of London. He was a strong Tory, and as such 
an opponent of his fellow-student Hoadly ; he 
took a very active and conspicuous share in the 
notorious ‘ Bangorian controversy’ as a spokesman 
of the High Church view. He was equally zealous 
against the Deists, writing against them on TAf 
Use of Prophecy (1725) and the famous Trial of the 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of fcsusiyjtcf). The 
latter was mainly in answer to the freethinker 
Thomas Woolston, a Cambridge Fellow who in a 
series of publications (1722-25) had carried the 
allegorising of Scripture so fkr as to deny the 
historicity of Christ’s resurrection, and in 1729 had 
been condemned to a hne and the imprisonment 
from which he never emerged for those discourses 
on The Miracles of our Saviour which in some 
measure anticipated the mythical theory of Strauss. 
The' Temple Sermons fill four volumes. Sherlock 
was a go^ bishop and a kindly man ; and some of 
his works, translated into French, were as much 


esteemed by Catholics as Protestants. By some 
his literar)- gift was thought superior to his father’s ; 
and if his fathers style was modem, the son’s was 
more modem still. 

From the 'Trlfa of the Witnesses.’ 

We were not long since, some gentlemen of the inns 
of court, together, each to other so well known that no 
man's presence was a confinement to any other from 
speaking his mind on any subject that happened to arise 
in conversation. The meeting was without design, and 
the discourse, os in like cases, various. Among other 
things we fell on the subject of Woolston’s trial and 
conviction, which had happened some few days before : 
that led to a debate how the law stands in such cases, 
what punishment it inflicts 5 and, in general, whethw 
the law ought at all to interjwse in controversies of this 
kind. We were not agreed in these points. One, who 
maintained the favorable side to Woolston, discovered a 
great liking and approbation of his discourses against the 
miracles of Christ, and seemed to think his aigumenU 
unanswerable. To which another replied, 1 wonder 
that one of your abilities, and bred to the profession of 
the law, which leaches us to consider the nature of 
evidence and its proper weight, can be of that opinion ; 

I am sure you woulil be unwilling to determine a 
property of five shillings on such evidence as you now 
think material enough to overthrow the miracles of 

Christ. , j . 

Il may easily be imagined that this opened a door to 

much dispute, and detcrmioctl the conversation for the 
remainder of the evening to this subject. The dispute 
inn through almost all the particulars mentioned in 
Woolston’s pieces \ but the thread of it tvas broken by 
several digressions, and the pursuit of things which were 
brought accidentally into the discourse. At length one 
of the company said, pleasantly, Gentlemen, you do not 
argue like lawyers ; if I were judge in this cause, I 
would hold you better to the point. The company look 
the hint, and cried they should be glad to have the cause 
re-heard, and him to be the judge The gentlemen who 
had engaged with mettle and spirit in a dispute which 
arose accidentally, seemed very unwilling to be drawn 
into a formal controversy ; and especially the gentleman 
who argued against Woolston thought the matter grew 
loo serious for him, and excused himself from undertaking 
a controversy in religion, of all others the most moment- 
ous ; but he was told (hat the argument should be con- 
fined merely to the nature of the cvidencti and that 
might be considered without colcring into any such 
controversy as he would avoid ; and to bring the matter 
within bounds and under one view, the evidence of 
Christ’i resurrection, and the exceptions taken to it, 
should be the only subject of the conference. With much 
persuasion he sulTered himself to be persuaded, and 
promised to give the company and their new-made judge 
a meeting that day fortnight. The judge and the rest of 
the company were for bringing on the cause a week 
sooner ; but the counsel for Woolston took the matter up, 
and sud, Consider, sir, the gentleman is not to argue 
out of littleton, Plowden, or Coke, authors to him well 
known ; but he must have his authorities from Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; and a fortnight is time little 
enough of all conscience to gain a familiarity with a new 
acquaintance ; and turning to the gentleman, he said, 1 
will call on you before the fortnight is out, to see how 
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reverend &n appearance you make behind Hammond on 
the New Testament » a Concordance on one hand and 
a folio Bible with references on the other. Vou shall be 
welcome, siTi replied the gentleman, and perhaps you 
ma y hnd $ome company more to your own taste ; he is 
but a poor counsel who studies one side of the question 
onlyi and therefore I will have your friend WooUton, 

T — 1 [Tindal), and C s [Collins] to entertain you 

when you do rac the favor of the visit. On this we 
parted in goo<l humor, and all pleased with the appoint* 
xnent made, except the two gentlemen who were to 
provide the entertainment. 

Sticnd Z>d^.^The company met at the time ap- 
pointed ; but it happened in this, as in like cases it 
often docs, that some friends to some of the company, 
who were not of the party the first day, had got notice 
of the meeting ; and the gentlemen who were to debate 
the question found they had a more numerous audience 
than they expected or desired. He especially who was 
to maintain the evidence of the resurrection began to 
excuse the necessity he was under of disappointing their 
expectation, alleging that he was not prepared ; and he 
had persisted in excusing himself but that the strangers 
who perceived what the case was offered to withdraw, 
which the gentleman would by no means consent to : they 
insisting to go, he said he would much rather submit him* 
self to their candor, unprepared as he was, than be guilty 
of so much rudeness as to force them to leave the com* 
pany. On which one of the company smiling said, It 
happens luckily that our number is increased ; when wc 
were last together we appointed a judge, but we quite 
forgot a jury, and now I think we are good men and 
true, sufficient to make one. This thought was pursued 
in several allusions to legal proceedings, which created 
some mirth and had this good effect that it dispersed 
the solemn air which the mutual compliments on the 
difficulty before ’mentioned had introduced, and restored 
the ease and good humour natural to the conversation 
of gentlemen. 

The judge perceiving the disposition of the company, 
thought it a proper time to begin, and called out, 
Gentlemen of the jury, take your places; and immedi* 
alely seated himself at the upper end of the table. The 
company sat round him, and the Judge called on the 
counsel for Woolston to begin. 

Mr A., counsel for Woolston, addressing himself to 
the judge, said, May it please your lordship, I conceive 
the gentleman on the other fide ought to begin, and lay 
his evidence which he intends to maintain before the 
court ; till that is done it is to no purpose for me to 
object I may perhaps object to something which he 
will not admit to be any part of his evidence, and there* 
fore, I apprehend, the evidence ought in the first place to 
be distinctly stated. 

Judge. — Mr B., what say you to that ? 

Mr B., counsel on the other side.— My Lord, if the 
evidence I am to maintain were to support any new 
claim, if I were to gain any thing which 1 am not 
already possessed of, the gcDtlcroan would be in the 
right ; but the evidence is old, and is matter of recorf, 
and I have been long in possession of all that I claim 
nnder it If the gentleman has any thing to say to dis- 
possess me, let him produce it, otherwise I have no 
reason to bring my own title into question. And thu 
I take to be the known mclhod of proc^ii^ in such 
ca se s ; no man is obliged to produce his title to his 


pos&e.\sion ; it i$ sufficient if he maintains it when it is 
called in question. 

Mr A. — Surely, my lord, the gentleman mistakes the 
case. 1 can never admit myself to be out of possession 
of my understanding and reason ; and since he would 
put me out of this possession, and compel me to admit 
things incredible in virtue of the evidence he maintains, 
he ought to set forth his claim or leave the world (o \tc 
directed by common sense. 

Judge.— Sir, you ^ay right on supposition that (he 
truth of the Christian religion were the point in judg- 
ment. In that ca2^ it would be necessary to pro<luce 
the evidence for the Christian religion ; but the matter 
now before the court is whether the objections proiiuced 
by Mr Woolston are of weight to overthrow the evidence 
of Christ's resurrection. You see then the evidence of the 
resurrection is supposed to be what it is on both sides, 
and the thing immediately in judgment is the value of 
the objections, and therefore they must be set forth. 
The court will be bound to take notice of the evidence, 
which is admitted as a fact on both parts. Go on, 
Mr A. 

Simon Patrick (1626-1707), bom at Gains- 
borough, was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. There he came under the influence of 
John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, then a 
youthful Fellow, whom he revered till the end of 
his life. Successively rector of St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (1662), and Dean of Peterborough (1678), 
he became Bishop of Chichester (1689) and of 
Ely (1691). He was a devout and erudite theo- 
logian, and a sagacious and catholic Churchman, 
equally anti*purilan and anti*papal. His sermons, 
commentaries, and devotional works were long 
famous, though now they seem prolix enough ; 
amongst them A BrU/ Exposiiion of iht Ten 
Commandments and the Lords Prayer^ The 
Parable of the PilgrifnSy The Hearts Ease^ The 
Christian Sacrifice^ and The Devout Christian 
I $u trusted. He translated some Latin hymns, 
and wrote a number of religious poems. An 
autobiography is included in his works (9 vols. 
Clar. Press, 1858). In it he tells us that his 
grandfather was a gentleman of good quality 
and fair estate, as well as a competent scholar, 
who had fifteen children, for the younger of 
whom he could accordingly make but slender 
provision. 

He gave his sons a taste of learning, keeping a 
schoolmaster in his house to instruct them. My 
father kept such a tincture of it, that (hough he 
was bound apprentice to a mercer, yet he was a 
great lover of books, and read very much to his 
dying day. He had a great desire to breed me a 
scholar, and put me early to a master of great fame, 
but of no great skill in teaching, as I myself found 
when I came under the tuition of that worthy man 
Mr Mcrrywealher, who was an excellent Latinist, as 
he showed by his translation of ReHgio Medieu But 
I ought to acknowledge, what my former master 
wanted in learning he made up in piety. For he 
touched my heart betimes by his affectionate discourses 
upon some part of the Church Catechism, which, h^ 
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WAS wont to explain on Salur.lay m the afternoon ; 
which I cannot think of without thankfulness to (.cl 
for those .liscourscs. IWforc which time my nun.l was 
prepared to receive those go<Kl instructions, by the 
care of my goslly parents in my very childhood; 
wherein they cn>lcasoure<i to instil good principles 
into me: and I can rememWr many exhortations i 
which my mother upon all occasions ma<lc me to l«c 
goCKl, an.l to avoid the sin of lying and such like ; 
which made such an impression u|>on me, that I 
cannot rcmcmlK-r I ever disobeyed her in the smallest 
injunction she laid upon me. She was the daughter 
of an holy minister in Nottinghamshire, and had l«en 
bred up by the rules of the I'ractke of Piety, a book 
of great note in tho>e days. To those she Wwured 
to conform me, causing me. for instance, to read to 
her three chapters in the Bible ever)- <lay ; whereby 
(reading six psalms when 1 came there) it was read 
over every year. 

My father constantly prayed with his family morn- 
ing and evening >'hcn he was at home, and when he 
>vas abroad my mother thought herself obliged lo it ; 
anti I can never forget with what warmth she com- 
mended us all to Cod. EsiKcially on the Lord’s day 
they were very strict, and ordercil things so that every 
one went to church ; and wc having no sermon in the 
afternoon, my father after prayers was wont lo read 
a sermon at home, and sing psalms l>olh after dinner 
and after wc came from church. Sometimes indeed he 
would go to hear a sermon in the afternoon in a 
neighbouring town ; for which reason he got the name 
of a Puritan, but very undeservedly, for I remember 
very well that the sermons he read at home were 
some of the famoas Dr Sanderson’s which he read 
over and over with high admiration : and he con- 
stantly went to the church where the Common Prayer 
was read (as it was where wc lived), a long lime 
after the loginning of our civil wars without any 
scruple ; and at the return of the king immcilialcly 
attended them again to the end of his days. This 
I have often reflected upon as an argument of great 
judgment in my father, that he should make choice 
of such a volume of sermons to read constantly, and 
T)onc else but those he heard in the church, which he 
wTote and woubi re]>cat in his family. 

Being thus educated, I had an early sense of 
religion (blessed be God) imprinted on my mind ; 
which was much increased by my atlcnding to ser- 
mons : for having, w'hcn I was a school boy, Icamt to 
write in characters, my father required me to take 
the sermons I heard in that manner, and road them 
over when I came at home. This, no doubt, fixctl 
my thoughts upon what was delivered, and made me 
remember it. Insomuch that hearing a rigid sermon 
al)OU( reprobation of (he greatest part of mankind, I 
remember well that when I was a little boy, I re- 
solved if that were true, 1 would never marry; because 
most, if not all my children, might be damned. 

When 1 was about twelve years old, I had a mosi 
dangerous fever, and there was little hope of my life, 
when I was extremely troubled that I had n^tected 
often to say my prayers ; and I resolved, if God 
would spare me, to be more careful in time to 
come, as* I think 1 was. Many other deliverances 
I had in my very young years, which I shall not 
here set down, but only mention one which was 


very remarkable. When I was about thirteen or 
fourteen years old, it was thought I might very 
safely ride alone with my father and mother a small 
journey. And being set upon a little horse, we werit 
through a gate entering into a large common ; this 
gate being let fall to, gave a great clap, and made 
>uch a noise as frightened my horse and made him 
run away with me. I sat a goo<l while, but at la.st he 
threw me. and I fell into a sawpit, which my father 
and mother feared might prove my grave. But, 
blessed be God, I was laid there all at length, and 
taken up without the least hurt. This I have often 
thought of as a singular providence of God over me, 
which I now acknowIe<lge with thankfulness to him. 

Not long after it was thought I might \k fit for 
the university. But the war Iwtwccn king and parlia- 
ment breaking out, pul by all those thoughts; my 
father falling into great slraiU and difficulties. For 
the town of Gainslwrough thought it would be most 
for their security, if they cast up some works round 
the town, and got fire arms, and formed themselves 
into a company of six score men. But they declaresl 
neither for king or parliament, intending only to 
stand upon their guard against rovers. But in a 
short time the garrison of Newark (which was but 
seventeen miles from it) sent out a strong party who 
surrounded the town very early in the morning, and 
demanded it should be instantly surrendered to the 
king ; which wa.s immediately <lonc without the least 
resistance or dispute. \Vhcrcu|>on our schoolmaster 
fieri, and left all his scholars to plays till at lost a 
ncighimuring minister undertook the charge, who we 
found did not understand so much os ourselves; and 
besides, sometimes never came among us for three 
days together. This made the school break up, and, 
which was worse, there was a great breach in the 
town by a new oath that was tendered lo them. I 
do not remember what it was, but only that my 
father was one that refused to take it: whereupon 
I he was ordered by some furious persons in the com- 
! mitlce to leave the town, and not permitted to stay 
and dispose of his wife and children nnd goods. 
He olicycd ; but from a neighbouring place sent a 
petition to be delivered by my mother to the Earl 
of Kingston, who was the governor of the town. He 
received her with much humanity, and asked her, 
among other things, what made her so cheerful in 
such a distress ; for she did not appear before him 
in tears, but with an humble modest confidence. To 
which she replying that she always had a good hope 
in God, and now expected to find favour with his 
lordship, he immediately revoked the order of the 
committee, nnd gave my father leave to return, and 
to dispose of his family and affairs before he departed. 
When he came back, he found a gentleman In town 
of singular goodness, and a great friend of his, Sir 
William rdham of Brocklcsby, who very much pitied 
his condition, and prayed him lo leave what money 
he had with him, and go with his wife and children 
to his house at Brocklesby, where they should be 
kindly entertained. This extraordinary kindness he 
most thankfully embraced, and carried my mother, 
my younger brother and sister, with his goods, to 
Sir William’s house ; but thought fit to go himself 
with me to Boston, where he had a cousin who 
received us into his house. 
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Here I did but lose my time, and therefore my 
father, who still in his low condition was desirous 
to make me a schobr, sent me to Hull, where he 
had a good friend, Mr Foxlcy, who, with his wife, 
were as kind to me as to their own children. There 
I went to school every day with a master who pre- 
served what learning I had, if he did not add unto 
it. Mr Foxlcy, who was an wholesale grocer, had 
such an affection to me, as his wife had also, that 
he offered to take me his apprentice for nothing, if 
I would be of his trade. This was a great tempta- 
tion, he being a great dealer, and a very rich man. 
But my father was so kind as to leave me to my 
own choice, and I persisted in my desire to be a 
scholar, in which Mr Foxlcy mightily encouraged roe, 
and both he and his wife gave me some pieces of 
gold, when 1 went from them to the university : for 
I had given some proofs of my being religiously in* 
clined, which made them, being pious persons, have 
a more than ordinary love to me. For instance, 
when Mr Foxley was gone a journey (who always 
used to pray witn his family before he went to bed) 
1 composed a prayer, about the sixteenth year of my 
age, and said it in the family without book, during 
his absence. This was highly acceptable to them, as 
1 hope it was well pleasing to God, who thus early 
disposed me to his service. 

But many things hindered my going to the university ; 
for my father was brought still lower, and disabled to 
maintain me there as he desired. For the parliament 
soldiers plundering Sir William Pelham's bouse, took 
away my father's goods, w*hich were there with my 
mother, as well as his. Several other losses befell 
him, and all the country was so infested with soldiers 
that it was dangerous to travel. Notwithstanding which, 
my father adventured to carry me round from Boston to 
Lynn, and so to Cambridge ; whereby wc passed without 
any impediment. 

It was in the year 1644, when I was between seven- 
teen and eighteen years old, and had some discretion 
to govern myself. My father had recommendations 
to Dr Whichcote and Dr Cudworth, of Emanuel 
College, who, it was hoped, might take me to be 
their siier. For my father was so mean then, he 
could not otherwise maintain me. They were both 
very kind, and being full themselves, recommended 
us to Queen’s Collie, which was newly filled with 
fellows from thence. Thither we went, and I was 
admitted there June 25th of that year, under Mr 
Wells, who loved me very well, insomuch that he 
left me the key of his chamber, and of his study, 
when he was out of town. Here I found m>‘seir in 
a solitary place at first; for though Mr Fuller, in 
his Church Hiitcry^ was mistaken in saying this 
collie was like a land wrack (as I think his words 
are), in which there was [not] one left to keep 
possession, yet there were about a dozen scholars, 
and almost half of the old fellows : the visitors at 
firM doing no more than putting in a majority of 
new to govern the college. The others, rarely appear* 
ing, were all turned out for refusing the covenant ; 
which was then so zealously pressed, that all scholars 
were summoned to take it at Trinity College. Thither 
1 went, and had it tendered to me. But God so directed 
me, that I, telling them my age, was dismissed, and 
never heard more of it^bless^ be God. 


I had not been long in ihc college before the mosier,^ 
Mr Herbert Palmer, took some notice of me, and sent 
for me to transcril>e some things he intended for the 
press ; and soon after made me the college stcriU', which 
brought me in a great deal of money, many leases being 
to be renewed. It was not long before I had one of the 
best scholarships in the collie bellowed upon me ; so 
that I was advance<i to a higher rank, being made a 
pensioner. But before 1 was l>achclor of arts this 
good man died, who was of an excellent spirit, and was. 
unwearied in doing good. Though he was a little 
crooked man, yet he had such an authority, that the 
fellows reverenced him as much as wc did them, going 
bare when he passed through the court, which after his 
death was disused. 

I remember very well that, being a memlwr of the 
assembly of divines, he went off to London, and some- 
times stayed there a quarter of a year. But l>efore he 
went, he was wont to cause the bell to be tolled, to 
summon us all to meet in the hall. There he made a 
pathetical speech to us, stirring us up to pious diligence 
in our studies, and told us, with such serioxLsness os 
made us believe, he should have as true an account 
from those he could trust, of the behaviour of ever>*^ 
one of us in his absence, as if he were here present 
with us to observe us himself. This he said we 
should certainly find true at his return. And truly 
he >vas as good as his word ; for those youths whon» 
he heard well of, when he come back to college, he 
sent for to his lodgings, and commendetl them ; giving 
books to those that were well maintained, and money 
to the poorer sort. He was succeedetl by a good 
roan (Dr Horton), but not such a governor: under 
whom I was chosen fellow of the college, when I 
was one year bachelor of arts ; before which lime I 
had been so studious as to fill whole books with 
ol>servations out of various ancient authors, with some 
of my own which I made upon them. For I find 
one book begun in the year 1646, wherein I have 
noted many useful things, and another more large in 
the year 1647, having the word yKtcmitai at the top 
of many pages, by the thought of which I perceive 
I was quickened to spend my time well. For I have 
set down what I did every day, and when I took the 
liberty to recreate myself. 

It is a great comfort now in my old age to find that I 
was so diligent in my youth ; for in those books I have 
noted how 1 spent my time. What progress I made in 
1648 I cannot tell ; for I cannot find any book which 
gives an account of that year; but I have two which 
relate*my improvements in 1649: and the next year^ 
March 21st, 1650, I was admitted master of arts. 

Tbomas Ken (1637-1711), the saintly Non* 
juring bishop, was a native of Little Berkhamp- 
stcad in Hertfordshire, and was educated at 
Winchester and at Hart Hall and New College, 
Oxford. He held in succession, between 1663 and 
1672, livings in Essex, the Isle of Wight, and 
Hants ; but having been elected a Fellow of Win^ 
Chester College, resided in Winchester till 1679. 
In 1667 he obtained from Morley, Bishop of Win* 
Chester, the living of Brixton, where he wrote his 
famous morning, evening, and midnight hymns^ 
which he sang daily to his own accompaniment 
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on the lute, rhe first two of these hymns or part 
of (hem arc in even’ collection of sacred poetry 
and in tlic memory of almost evcr>' Enjjlish child. 
I hcrc must be few who do not know by heart at 
least one verse : 

Aw.ikc, niy 'Onl, and with the sun, 
rhy <laily st.ngc of duty nm ; 

Shake ofT<iiill sloth, and joyful rise 
To p.ay thy momiiijj sacrifice. 

In 1674 Ken published a Mofiual of Pr.iyors for 
the use of the Scholars of Winchester College. It 
was in ihis work the three famous hymns, subse- 
quently altered in wording, were first published. 
In 1679 he was appointed chaplain to the Princess 
Mary, hut was ‘horribly dissatisfied’ with the 
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his later years he interested himself in collecting 
subscriptions for relief of the poor Nonjurors. 
He was esteemed a great preacher in his own 
day, but is remembered now only for his three 
hymns and his saintly character. His chief prose 
work is his Practice of Divine LovCy an exposition 
of the Church Catechism {1683), the others being 
mainly sermons. 

From the following specimens of his other 
poetical works it will be easily understood why 
only the three hymns are remembered. This is 
the beginning of the hymn for Good Iriday : 

A song of Jesus I design. 

But stumble at the leading line ; 

Of Jesus' passion 1 would sing, 

And for this day's oblation bring ; 

But cannot the dispute decide 
'Twixl grief and love, which me divide. 

When Jesus’ sufferings 1 review, 

And know myself to be the Jew, 

Whose sins createtl all the woe 
God 'flesh assumed to undergo ; 

I dread my guilt, and in my eyes 
Of tears I feel two fountains rise. 

But when sweet Jesus to my sight 
Appears in a sah'ific light, 

Where on the cross He sufl'ers pain, 

That I may bliss eternal gain, 

O then my heart \nth love runs o’er, 

And is incline<i to grieve no more. 

The Easter Day hymn commences : 

Say, blessed angels, say, 

How could you silent be to*day? 

Your hymn the shepherds waked that morn. 
When great God-man was bom, 

But >vhcn He rose again, 

They heard no cuchoristic strain. 

You saw' God*man expire, 

Did you His rising not admire ? 

How when His soul at parting breath 
Enter’d the realm of death, 

He conquering forced His way, 

And re-inspired His buried clay. 


Prince of Orange’s behaviour to her, and return- 
ing to England next year, w*as made chaplain to 
Charles 11 . He refused the use of his house to 
Nell Gwynne when the court visited Winchester, 
where he was a prebendary'. In 1683 he went to 
Tangiers as army chaplain, and in 1684 was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Having refused to 
publish the Declaration of Indulgence issued by 
James II., Ken was one of the seven bishops sent 
to the Tover. He nevertheless found himself 
unable with a good conscience to take the oath 
of allegiance to William III., and was deprived. 
He had then saved a sum of j^7oo, and in lieu 
of this his friend Lord Weymouth guaranteed 
him ;^8o a year and residence at his mansion of 
Longleat, where Ken lived till his death. In 


Had you His rise admired, 

Hymn is by admiration fired ; 

But you profoundly were amazed 
When you upon Him gazed. 

And while amazement reigns, 

It all poetic force restrains. 

And this is the first verse of the hymn for 
Christmas : 

Celestial harps prepare 
To sound your lofliest air ; 

You choral angeb at the throne, 

Your customary hymns postpone ; 
or glorious spirits, ail ye orders nine, 

To sute a hymn, to study chords combine. 

Ken’s epic style may be illustrated by a frag- 
ment from Edmundy in which Prince Edmund 
thus confers with Saint Hubert about marriage : 
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O father, you can unperplex my mind, 

My realm are for my manioge all inclined ; 

I love, but know not who she is, or where, 

And to discover either, I despair ; 

Despairing, I in celibate would live. 

Since I my heart can to no other give ; 

1 feel too great a load in cares of state. 

Cares conjugal may much increase the weight; 

More hours 1 fain would in my closet spend, 

Pure virgins best the affairs of Heaven attend. 

Son, said the saint, if you both lives compare, 
Both different w'ays may in God's favour share ; 
Prayers, meditations, and intentions pure, 

A heart which no temptations can allure ; 
Self-abnegation and a conscience clear 
Enduring no one lust to domineer ; 

All graces which incarnate God enjoin'd. 

The married equally with virgins bind. 

Contemplatives have easy loads to bear, 

Freer from trouble and distracting care. 

Loose from the world, and disembroird from sense, 
Their prayers may longer be, and more intense : 

To no relations \*irgins have a tie 
To pluck them back, but unmolested die ; 

A virgin priest the altar best attends, 

Our Lord that state commands not, but commends. 

Hawkins published the prose works, with a Life, in 1713, as 
did Round in 1S38, and BeDham in 1889. Several works attributed 
(o Ken are by roost authorities regarded as spurious. Ken's poetical 
works included hymns ; poems on gospel subjects and the attributes 
of Cod ; two epics, fi/mwWand PtniitHt, each in 

thineen books; Afwljrut: Prtparafiont/^r ; and Dam 0 H 4 t 

^Hd 0r CA^fU a pastoral. They were collected by 

Hawkins in 4 vols. (1731), and are mostly awkward and tedious. 
A selection of hU * Hymns and Poems for the Holy Days and 
Festivals of the Church' was published in 1868 as Buk^/ AVm> 
CkhifidM yfar. It is known that these hymns were highly prised 
by Keble, who apparently took thence the idea of bis own Ckritiian 
YtMr. See Lives by Bowles (iSjtX Anderdon (1851-54), Plumptre 
<s vols. t8S8), and Clarke (189^ 

Jeremy Collier (1650-1726) is less remem- 
bered as the conscientious and persecuted Non- 
juring bishop than as the trenchant and unsparing 
castigator of the corrupt stage of his time.' He 
was bom at Stow-cum-Quy, Cambridgeshire, son 
of a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswich ; and here 
and at Caius College, Cambridge, he was edu- 
cated, afterwards becoming rector of Ampton 
near Bury St Edmunds, and lecturer at Gray's 
Inn. His reply to Burnet’s Inq$iiry into the State 
0/ Affairs cost him some months in New- 

gate. He next u'aged warfare on the crown with 
incisive pamphlets, and was arrested in 1692 on 
suspicion of being involved in a Jacobite plot. In 
1696 he gave absolution to the would-be assassins 
Friend and Parkyns on the scadTold, for which 
offence he was outlawed. In 1698 he published 
his Short View of the Immorality of the English 
Stagey which fell like a thunderbolt among the 
wits. *It is inspiriting,' says Macaulay, ‘to see 
how gallantly the solitary outlaw advances to 
attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distributes his swashing blows right and 
left among Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 


treads the wretched D'Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath his feet, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Drydcn.’ Collier’s 
argument carried the countr>' « ith it, and helped 
to bring back the English drani.i to good morals 
and good sense. That excessive stagc-profligacy 
which was partly a reaction against the rigidity of 
PuriUnism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity 
of contemporarj' social morals, was immediately 
to some extent checked. But it was not without 
a struggle that the wits consented to be worsted. 
Congreve and \’anbrugh, with many of the smaller 
fry, answered angrily but weakly, and were crushed 
anew by the redoubtable Nonjuror, who was ‘com- 
plete master of the rhetoric of honest indignation.’ 
‘Contest,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight; he 
was not to be frighted from his purpose or his 
prey.’ There were not merely replies but defences, 
second defences, and vindications of the Short 
View by the irrepressible Censor Momm. Even 
Congreve and \’anbrugh condescended to omit 
‘ several expressions ’ from the Double Dealer and 
the Provoked Wife. The great Drydcn stood 
apart at first, but at length in the preface to his 
Fables (1700) acknowledged he had been justly 
reproved. ‘ I shall say the less of Mr Collier,’ he 
says, ‘because in many things he has taxed me 
justly ; and I have pleaded guilty to all thougltls 
and expressions of mine which can be truly argued 
of obscenity, profanencss, or immorality, and re- 
tract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; 
if he be my friend, as I have given him no per- 
sonal occasion to be otheiAvise, he will be glad of 
my repentance. It becomes me not to draw my 
pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have 
so often drawn It for a good one.’ 

But Dryden complained, and fairly, that his 
antagonist had often perverted his meaning, that 
he was ‘too much given to horse-play in his 
raillery, and came to battle like a dictator from 
the plough and that ‘if zeal for God’s house had 
not eaten him up, it had at least devoured some 
part of his good manners and civility.’ No 
doubt Collier erred by pedantry and want of dis- 
crimiiution. He treats with as fierce indignation 
whatever appears to him ‘profanity’ as he does 
the grossest offences against decency. And amongst 
sins of profaneness he reckons not merely all light 
allusions to religious words, phrases, and subjects, 
but any disrespectful comments on Churchmen or 
ecclesiastical affairs. He does not merely protest 
against speaking of the clergy at large as hypocrites 
and impostors ; even to assume that some of the 
clergy were unworthy of their cloth was with him a 
sin, and the usual ejaculations of impatience were 
treated as heinous examples of blasphemy. It must 
have been trying to him, a partisan of the Stewart 
cause, to have to attack an institution so intimately 
bound up as was the theatre with the principles 
of the Restoration ; and painful to the High 
Churchman to be spokesman of an argument 
usually associated with censorious Presbyterians 
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or n.irrow-mmclcd Puritans. To a ‘ wcll-conductcd 
an<l moral stage; recommending virtue and dis- 
countenancing N ice, he was in no ways hostile ; 
though it may be doubted whether any theatre 
could successfully be conducted precisely in accord- 
ance with his canons of virtue and propriety. He 
i> indignant at making fun of Mohammed or the 
heathen gods ; to speak of a hackney-coachman as 
Jehu is ‘a heavy piece of profancncss ; * to say 
playfully that if * marriage makes man and wife 
one flesh, it leaves them two fools; is unpardonable. 
Swearing in any ease is ‘ playing w ith edge tools, 
I'o go to Heaven in jest is the way to go to Hell in 
earnest,' Un(|ucstionably he at times sees offences 
where none were intended and none cominillcd. 
Hut he had very ample justification for his main 
charges ; and in spite of pcdantr>% overstatement, 
and lack of proportion, the Short Vino was a noble 
protest against evil, and was only less effective than 
it dcscrv'cd to he. It should be remembered that 
Collier was not the first to make such a protest 
from amongst the ranks of those who were not 
Puritans. rhirtyJour years earlier Flccknoe, bred 
a Jesuit and himself a dranutisl, had earned the 
hatred and contempt of Dryden by a severe im- 
peachment in prose and in verse of the immorality 
of the contemporary stage (see Vol. I. page 784). 
And Blackmorc had in C695 commented on the 
same subject in the preface to his Prtnu Arthur, 
But Collier ransacked Plautus and Terence, 
Sophocles and Euripides, to prove that the clas- 
sical tragedy — nay, classical comedy — was more 
pure and reverent than that of professed Christians 
of the Reformed Church ; that Seneca and even 
Aristophanes were less blameworthy than the 
playwrights of his own time. Plautus * where 
he is most a poet is generally least a buffoon;’ 
even Terence’s ' strumpets are better behaved than 
our women of quality of the English stage,’ *A 
very indifferent Religion well believed will go a 
great way.’ Shakespeare ^ is too guilty to make an 
evidence’ on modesty; ^the English stage has 
been always out of order,’ but Ben Jonson and 
Beaumont and F'letchcr were careful and consider- 
ate compared with their successors. Corneille and 
Moliire might teach their English compeers de- 
cency and decorum. Collier does not explicitly 
attack all theatrical entertainments as such ; he 
admits that a play may have a moral purpose. 
But with evident satisfaction and full approval he 
cites a long catena of denunciations of the stage in 
every shape and form from the earliest Christian 
councils, by way of the Fathers Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and Jerome, 
down to the contemporary Catholic Church in 
Spain and France; and gives in full, in French 
and in English, a mandate of the Bishop of Arras 
in 1695 saying that the Church has always abomi- 
nated stage plays, and disapproved the scandalous 
profession of actors, who, though not formally 
expelled by formal excommunication, are and 
ought to be refused admission to the sacraments. 


Hence it seems clear that Collier’s argument 
hardly goes as far as his dislike to the stage ; that 
he regards no stage as fit for Christians ; and that 
plays approved by him would hardly have had a 
strong chance of popularity either in England in 
the seventeenth centur>% or anywhere else at any 
date. This dramatic critic with a mission some- 
times writes with admirable point, and occasionally 
ventures on quite non-elhical criticisms ; thus in 
one place, ridiculing the piling up of tautological 
words and phrases, he says, ‘This Litter of Epithets 
makes the Poem look like a Bitch overstock’d 
with Puppies, and sucks the Scnce almost to Skin 
and Bone.’ When it is convenient for his argu- 
ment, he insists on the unities of time, place, and 
action. Thus \'anbrugh’s Relapse appears ‘a Heap 
of Irregularities. There is neither Propriety in the 
Name nor Contrivance in the Plot, nor Decorum 
in the Characters. Tis a thorough Contradiction 
to Nature, and impossible in Time and Place.’ 

Collier continued to preach to a congregation 
of Nonjurors, and was consecrated bishop in 
1713. He upheld the ‘usages,’ and laid himself 
open to a charge of holding Romish views. Of 
his forty-two books and pamphlets, those on the 
stage alone are still remembered. His largest 
works were the Great Historicaly Geographical^ 
Geuealogical^ aud Poetical Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 
1701-21, based on the encyclopaedic work of 
Morcri, and not improved), and An Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain (a work of really great 
learning, 2 vols. folio, 1708-14; new ed. by Lalh- 
bury, with Life, 1852). 

From the ' Short View.’ 

The business of plays is to recommend virtue end dis- 
countenance vice ; to shew the uncertainly of humane 
greatness, the suddoin turns of fate, and the unhappy 
conclusions of violence and injustice : ’tis to expose (he 
singularities of pride and fancy, to make folly and false- 
ho^ contemptible, and to bring every thing that is ill 
under infamy and neglect This design has been oddly 
pursued by the English stage. Our poets write with a 
different view, and are gone into an other interest. ’Tis 
(rue, were their intentions fair, they might be serviceable 
to this purpose. They have in a great measure the 
springs of thought and inclination in their power. Show, 
musick, action, and rhetorlck are moving entertain- 
ments ; and rightly employ’d would be very significant. 
But force and motion are things indifferent, and the use 
lies chiefly in the application. These advantages ore 
now in the enemies hand and under a very dangerous 
management. Like cannon seixed they are pointed the 
wrong way, and by the strength of the defence the 
mischief is made (he greater. That this complaint is not 
unreasonable I shall endeavour to prove by shewing the 
misbehaviour of the stage with respect to morality and 
religion. Their liberties in the following particulan are 
intolerable, vii. their smuttiness of expression ; their 
swearing, prophaneness, and lewd application of Scrip- 
ture; their abuse of the clergy; their making their top 
characters libertines, and giving them success in their 
debauchery. This charge, with some other irregularities, 
I shall make good against the stage, and shew both the* 
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novelty and scandal of the practice. And firet, I shall 
begin with the rankness and indecency of their language. 

In treating of this head, I hope the reader does not 
expect that I should set down chapter and page, and 
give him the citations at length. To do this would be 
a very unacceptable and foreign employment. Indeed 
the passages, many of them, are in no condition to be 
handled : he that is desirous to see these flowers let him 
do it in their own soil : ’tis my business rather to kill the 
root than transplant it. But that the poets may not 
complain of injustice, I shall point to the infection at a 
dbtance, and refer in general to play and person. 

Now among the curiosities of this kind we may reckon 
Mrs Pinchwife, Homer, and La<ly Fidget in the Country 
Wifi Widow Blackacre and Olivia in the Plain 
DcaUr,^ These, tho* not all the exceptionable characters, 
arc the most remarkable. 1 ’m sorry the author should 
stoop his wit thus low, and use his understamiing so 
unkindly. Some people appear coarse and slovenly out 
of p>overty: they can’t well go to the charge of sense. 
They are offensive like beggars for want of ncces* 
saries. But this is none of the Plain ^eal^r's case ; he 
can afford his muse a better dress when he pleases. But 
then the rule is, where the motive is the less the fault is 
the greater. To proceetl. Jacinta, Elvira, Dalinda, and 
Lady Plyant, in the AfocJk Attrologer^ Spanish Priar^ 
Triumphant^ and DoubU Dealer^ forget themselves 
extreamly ; and almost all the characters in the Old 
Batchclour^ are foul and nauseous. Lovt fir Zwr* and 
the Relapst^ strike sometimes upon this sand, and so 
likewise does Don SehastianP . . . 

I grant the abuse of a thing is no argument against the 
use of it. However, young people particularly should 
not entertain themselves with a lewd picture ; especially 
when 'tis drawn by a masterly hand. For such a lilvrty 
may proixibly raise those passions which can neither be 
discharged without trouble, nor satisfyed without a crime : 
tis not safe for a man to trust his virtue too far, for fear 
it should give him the slip I But the danger of such an 
entertainment is but part of the objection : 'tis all scandal 
and meanness into the bargain : it docs in effect degrade 
human nature, sinks reason into appetite, and breaks 
down the distinctions between man and beast. Goats 
and monkeys, if they could speak, would express their 
brutality in such language as this. 

To argue the matter more at large. 

Smuttiness is a fault in behaviour as well as in religion. 
Tis a very coarse divenion, the entertainment of those 
who are generally least both in sense and station. The 
looser part of the mob have no (rue relish of decency 
nnd honour, and want education and thought to furnish 
out a gentile convenation. Barrenness of fancy makes 
them often lake up with those scandalous liberties. A 
ritious imagination may blot a great deal of paper at (his 
tale with ease enough : and ’tU possible convenience may 
K>metimet invite to the expedient. The modem poets 
totm to use smut as the old ones did machines, to relieve 
ft fftinling invention. When Pegasus is jaded and would 
ftUnd still, he is apt like other tits to run into every 
paddle. 

Obscenity in any company U a rustick uncreditable 
talent ; but among women *tis parlicubrly rude. Such 
tftik would be very affront ive in conversation, and not 
endured hy any lady of reputation. Whence then comes 
it to pau that (hose liberties which disoblige so much in 
^ovenation should entertain upon the stage? Do the 
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women leave all the regards (o decency and conscience 
behind them when they come to the play house? Of 
docs the place transform their inclinations, an<l turn their 
former aversions into pleasure? Or were their pretences 
to sobriety elsewhere nothing but hypocrisy and grimace? 
Such suppositions as these are all satyr and invective : 
they are rude imputations upon the whole sex. lo treat 
the ladies with such stuff is no belter than taking their 
money to abuse them. It supposes their imagination 
viiious, and their memories ill furnish’d : that they are 
practised in the language of the stews, and pleas’d with 
the scenes of brutishness. When at the same time the 
customs of education and the laws of decency are so 
very cautious and reserv’d in regard to women : I say so 
very reserv d, that *tis almost a fault for them to under* 
stand they are ill used. They can’t discover their disgust 
without disadvantage, nor blush without dissersicc to 
their modesty. To appear with any skill in such cant 
looks as if they had fallcri upon ill conversation, or 
managed their curiosity amiss. In a worrl, he that treats 
the ladies with such discourse must conclude either that 
they like it, or they do not. To suppose the first is a 
gross reflection upon (heir virtue. And as for the latter 
case, it entertains them with their own aversion ; which 
is ill nature, and ill manners enough in all conscience. 
And in this particular custom and conscience, (he forms 
of breeding and the maxims of religion are on the same 
side. In other insUnccs vice is often loo fashionable 5 
but here a man can’t be .a sinner without being a clow n. 

In this respect the stage is faulty to a scand.alous degree 
of nauseousness and aggravation. For 

1st. The poets make women speak smuttily. Of this 
the places before mention’d fire sufficient evidence : and 
if there was occasion they might be mulliplycd to a much 
greater number : indeed (he comedies are seldom clear 
of these blemishes: and sometimes you have them in 
lrage<ly. For instance. The Or/Atfwr* Monimia makes 
a very improper description; and the royal Leonora 
in the Spanish Friar runs a strange length in the 
history of love. And do princesses use to make their 
reports with such fulsom freedoms ? Certainly this 
I^nora was the first queen of her family. Such raptures 
are too lascivioas for Joan of Naples. Are these the 
tender things Mr Dryden says the ladies call on him for ? 

I suppose he means the ladies that are too modest to 
show their faces in the pit. This entertainment can be 
fairly design’d for none but such. Indeed it hits their 
palate exactly. It regales their lewdness, graces their 
character, and keeps up their spirits for their vocation : 
now to bring women under such misbehaviour is violence 
to their native modesty, and a mispresentation of their 
sex. For modesty, as Mr Rapin observes, is the character 
of women. To represent them without this quality is lo 
make monsters of them and throw them out of their 
kind. Euripides, who was no negligent ol>server of 
humane nature, Is always careful of this decorum. Thus 
Phxdra when possess’d with an infamous passion, takes 
all imaginable pains to conceal it. She is as regular and 
reserv’d in her language as the most virtuous matron. 
’Tis true, the force of shame and desire, the scandal of 
satisfying and the difficulty of parting with her inclina- 
tions, disorder her to distraction. However, her frensy is 
not lewd ; she keeps her modesty even after she has lost 
her wits. Had Shakespear secur’d this point for his 
young virgin Ophelia, the play had been better contriv’d. 
Since be was resolv’d to drown the lady like a kitten, he 
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shoul'l li-ivc -cl licr a >v»immin‘' a liitlc sooner. lo 
keep lur alive only to sully licr reputation an.l discover 
ihe r.inknc's of l.cr l-rcath was very cruel. Hut it may 
saul tin- freedimis of distraction j^o for notlung, a 
feaver lias no faults and a man «*>« foni/^s may kill 
without tnurihcr. It maybe so: Inil then such people 
ou'’ht to l>e kept in dark rooms and without cnnijiany. 

To shew them or let them hm-e is somewhat unreason- 
able. But after all, the nuxlcrn stage seems to depend 
upon tins cvpclient. Women arc sometimes represente, 
silly ami sometimes mad, lo enlarge their lil>crty and 
screen iluir impudence from censure : this [lobtick con* 
irisaiice we have in .Marcella, Hoyden, an.l -Miss I’nie. 
However, it amounts to this confession; that women 
avhen they have tlicir understandings about them ought lo 
converse otherwise. In line. mo.lcsly is the dislingxiish- 
ing vertue of that sex, ami serves U.lh for ornament and 
ilefencc : modesty w.as .iesign’d by Providence as a gu.ard 
to virtue ; and that it might l»e always at hand, tis 
wrought into the mechanism of the ixxly. Tis likewiw 
propoftion’.l to the occasions of life, and strongest in 
vouih when passion is so too. I is a .juality as true to 
innocence, as the scnccs .are to health; whatever is un- 
grateful to the first, is prejudicial to the latter. Ihc 
enemy no simncr approaches, but the bhiod rises in 
opposition, and looks dcfyancc to an indecency. It 
supplys the room of reasoning and collection: intuitive 
knowlclgc can scarcely make a .pucker impression ; and 
what then can lie a surer giii.lc lo the unexperienced? It 
teaches by suddain instinct and aversion ; this is Ixitb a 
ready and a powerful mclb.xl of instruction. The tumult 
of the h|oo<l an.l spirits an.l the uneasine.ss of the scn>a 
tion are of singular use. They serve lo awaken reason 
and prevent siin>riw. Thus the distinctions of goo.1 and 
evil arc refresh’d, an.l the temptation kept at pro|>cr 
ilUtancc. 

They represent their single ladies* and jKfsons of 
condition* under these disoixlcn of lilwrty. This makes 
the irregularity still more monstrous and n greater con- 
tradiction to nature and probability: but rather than not 
be vitious* they will venture to spoil a character. This 
mismanagement we have partly seen already. Jacinta 
and Belinda are farther proof. And the Z)r4/rr is 

particularly remarkable. There are but four ladies in 
this play, and ihivr of the biggest of them arc whores. 
A great compHmeot to quality to tell them there is not 
al>ovc a (tuartcr of them honest I This was not the 
Roman breeding, Terence and Plautus his slrumpcLs 
were little people ; but of this more hereafter. 

3/y. They have oftentimes not so much as the poor 
refuge of a double meaning lo fly to. So that you arc 
under a necessity either of taking ribaldry or nonscncc. 
And when the sentence has two handles, the worst is 
generally turn’d to the audience. The matter is so con 
t rived that the smut and scum of the thought now rises 
uppermost, and like a picture drawn to sight, looks 
always upon the company. 

4//. And which is still more extraordinary : the pro 
logues and epilogues arc sometimes scandalous to the last 
degree. . • • 

What is more frequent then their wishes of Hell, and 
confusion, devils and .liseases, all the plagues of this 
world, and the ne*l, to each other ? And as for swearing ; 
’lis used by all persons, and upon all occasions : by 
heroes and pallroons ; by gentlemen and clowns ; love 
and quarrels, success and disappointment, temper and 


pas.-.ion, must be varnish’.l, .md set off with oathfc At 
.-omc times, an.l with some poets, swearing is no ordinary 
relief. U sl.vnds up in the room of sense, gives spirit to 
a tl.il expression, an.l makes a jicriod musical an.l round. 

In short, ’tis almost all the rhetorick and reason some 
people arc masters of : the manner of performance is 
different. Some times they mince the mailer, change 
the Icitcr, ami keep the sense, as if they had a mind to 
Meal a swearing, and break the commandment without 
sin. -M another lime Ihc oaths are dipt, but not so 
much within the ring, but that the image and sinier- 
scription are visible. These cxi>e<lients. I conceive, arc 
more for v.aricty than conscience : for when the fit comes 
on them, they make no .iifficully of swearing at length. 
Instances of all these kinds may be met with in the 0/4 
BiUchelour, Double Dealer, an.l Lore for l^ve. • • • 

The j>oct» arc of nil pco|>lc most lo blame. They 
w.anl even the plea of bullies and sharpers. There's 
no rencounters, no st.irts of passion, no suddain Occi- 
dents to discompose them. They swear in solitude and 
cool l)loo«l, umlcr thought and dclilicration, for bust- 
nevs. an.l for exercise: this is a terrible circumstance; 
it makes all maliee prefettet, .mil cnilamcs the guilt and 
ihc reckoning. - • • 

A \vom.m will start at a soldiers oath, almost as much 
as at the report of his pistoi : .and therefore a well bred 
man will no more swear than fight in the company 
of ladies. 

l Oy Wycherley ; * Dr>-den ; > Conjfrtve ; < Vanbrvgh : ® Oiwxy. 
The ‘Short View* U fully treated in C^w/nrrr, Krutcht 

C4mt<iy aud C^nicittUi a/ltr tki Allerdyw 

Nicotl s Rtttpraiiffn Dramn a German study by 

Ballein (1910X 

WllUniii Penn (1644-1718). son of an Eng- 
lish admiral, is nomblc as Quaker author and as 
founder of the stale of Pennsylvania. He was 
born in his falhcris house on Tower Hill in London. 
In his fifteenth year, while a student at Oxford, 
he embraced the doctrines of the Society of 
h'riends ; he was sent down from Christ Church, 
and sent abroad by his father to travel on the 
Continent. He returned at the end of two years, 
accomplished in all the graces of the fine gentle- 
man and courtier ; but soon the plague broke out 
in London, and the ‘modish’ youth’s serious im- 
pressions were renewed. He ceased to frequent 
the court and to visit his gay friends, employing 
himself in the study of divinity. His father con- 
ceived that it was lime he should again inter- 
fere. An estate in Ireland had been presented 
to the admiral by the king ; it required super- 
intendence, and William Penn was despatched to 
Dublin, furnished with letters to the Viceroy, the 
Duke of Ormonde. Again the cloud passed off; 
Penn was a favourite in all circles, and he even 
served for a short time as a volunteer officer in 
the army. But in the city of Cork he one 
day went to hear a sermon by the same Quaker 
preacher he had heard in Oxford. The effect 
was irresistible : Penn became a Quaker for life. 
Having assisted in expelling a soldier from the 
meeting, he was imprisoned 5 and on his return lo 
England he not unnaturally found his father bitterly 
incensed against his Quaker views. He began to 
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preach and write in defence of the new creed, his 
first manifesto being The Truth Exalud (1668); 
and this was immediately followed by Th^ Siuuiy 
FouudiUion ShakeUy in which he expressly set him- 
self to refute from Scripture those ‘so generally 
believed and applauded doctrines, viz. the Trinity 
of distinct and separate persons in the unity of 
essence,* ‘the vulgar doctrine of Satisfaction 
being dependent on the second person of the 
Trinity,* and ‘the Justification of impure persons 
by an imputative righteousness.’ Attacks like this 
on the commonly received doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Atonement, and Justification by Faith e.vpiain I 
the suspicion and abhorrence with which the early 
Quakers were regarded by all orthodox com- 
munions and sects ; and for publishing this treatise 
without license Penn was committed to the Tower. 
Imprisonment only increased his ardour. During 
a confinement of eight months in 1668-69 
produced several treatises, the best of which, 
No Crossy uo CrowUy enjoyed great popularity. 
Shortly after his release he was again taken up 
and tried by the City authorities. The jury sympa- 
thised with the persecuted apostle of peace, and 
would return no harsher verdict than * Guilty of 
speaking in Gracechurch Street.’ They were brow- 
beat by the insolent court, and kept two days and 
nights without food, fire, or light ; but they would 
not yield, and their final verdict was ‘ Not Guilty.^ 
Penn and the Jury were all thrown into Newgate. 
On an appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, Penn 
triumphed, but he was imprisoned six months for 
refusing the oath of allegiance. 

In 1670 Admiral Penn died, reconciled to his 
son, whom he left sole executor of his will. The 
admiral’s estate was worth ^1500 a year, and he 
had claims on the Government amounting to a 1 x>ut 
^15,000. In consideration of these unliquidated 
but acknowledged claims, Charles II. granted to 
William Penn — who longed to establish a Christian 
democracy across the Atlantic— a vast territory on 
the banks of the Delaware in North America. 
Penn was constituted sole proprietor and governor. 
He proposed to call his colony Silvania, as being 
covered with woods. The king is said to have 
suggested that, in compliment to (he admiral, Potm 
should be prefixed, and in the charter the colony 
was named Pennsilvania. Articles for (he settle- 
ment and government of the new state were drawn 
up by Penn, with the assistance, it was said (on in- 
sufficient grounds), of Algernon Sidney. They were 
liberal and comprehensive, allowing the utmost 
civil and religious freedom to the colonists. The 
governor sailed to America in 1682, and entered 
into a treaty of peace and friendship with the native 
tribes, which was religiously observed. The sign- 
^ug of this treaty under an elm-tree, the Indian 
being attended by his sachems or warriors, 
^nd Penn accompanied by a large body of his 
Pilgrim-followers, is onte of those picturesque pas- 
^ges in history on which poets and painters de- 
light to dwell ; but unluckily it seems certain that 


ihcbc Lenni Lenape Indians had, as disarmed sub- 
jects of the ‘ Uve Nation^,* no right to convey to 
Penn any property in the soil, which was not theirs. 
The governor, having constituted his council or 
legislative assembly, laid out his capital city of 
Philadelphia, and governed the colony wisely for 
two years, with full tolerance for all that was not 
by Puritanism regarded as wicked (card-playing, 
play-going, &c. being of course strictly forbidden 
as ‘evil sports and games*). Murder alone was 
treated as a capital offence. The colonial dictator 
returned to England in 1684. 
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For the next four years and a half, till the abdi- 
cation of James II., Penn appears in the novel 
character of a court favourite. He attended White- 
hall almost daily, his house was crowded with 
visitors, and in consequence of his supposed in- 
fluence with the king he might, as he himself says, 
have amassed great riches. He procured the 
release of about twelve hundred Quaker brethren 
imprisoned for refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance or to attend church. So he was accused of 
being a Jesuit in disguise, and of holding corre- 
spondence with the court of Rome. Even Tillotson 
was led to believe this calumny, but was convinced 
by Penn of the entire falsehood of the charge. 
Lord Macaulay revived some of the accusations 
against Penn, and represented him as conniving 
at the intolerance and corruption of the court. 
The specific cases adduced rest on doubtful evi- 
dence ; but evidently Penn, misled by a little self- 
importance, and childishly hopeful of the great 
things to be expected from James, had mixed him- 
self up too much with the proceedings of the court, 
yet could not prevent all acts of cruelty and extor- 
tion. Mr W. £. Forster was held to have proved that 
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cci tain doubtful communications had nothing to do 
w.th the Quaker leader, but perhaps with another 
Ten or J’enne ; and the most peaceful hnends. 
hkc Whittier, could n<it i|uitc forgive Macaulay for 
atihering to what they regarded as his calumnious 
opinions. The uniform tenor of Penn’s life was 
generous, self-sncriticing, and beneficent. After 
the Kcvoliition Penn’s formal intimacy with James 
caused him to be regarded as a disaffected person, 
anti led to v.irious troubles ; but he still continued 
to preach and write in support of his favourite 
doctrines. H.u ing once more gone out to America 
in 1699, where his ‘Great Law’ or constitution had 
proved unworkable and had to be much .altered, 
he did something to mitigate the evils of slavery, 
but held negro slaves himself ; and he did his best 
for the improvement of his colony till 1701, when 
he finally returned to England. His latter d.ays 
were embittered by person.al griefs .and losses, he 
was thrown for nine months into the Fleet through 
financial embarrassment, and his mental vigour 
was prostrated by disease. He died in 1718. 

Besides the works alre.ady mentioned, and many 
other doctrinal tracts, controversial pamphlet^ and 
political arguments, Penn wrote Sohu Fruits of 
Solitude in Reflections and Maxims relatinj' to the 
Conduct of Human Life, and Fruits of a Fathers 
Love, beinf' his Advice to his Children (posthu- 
mously published). Of the Fruils of Solitude R. L. 
Stevenson wrote, in forwarding a copy to a friend : 
‘If ever in all my human conduct I have done a 
better thing to any fellow-creature than handing on 
to you this sweet and wholesome work, I know I 
shall hear of it on the last day.' To George Fox’s 
Journal, which was published in 1694, Penn prefixed 
A Brief Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
People called Quakers. The style of Penn’s works 
is often rugged, but his command of thought and 
language is copious, and his enthusiasm renders 
him forcible and impressive. The first of the sub- 
joined specimens, against ‘the racket made about 
blood and families,’ is from his No Cross, no 
Crown. 

Agitinut Pride of Birth. 

That people arc generally proud of their persons is loo 
visible and troublesome, especially if they have any pre- 
tence either to blood or beauty ; the one has raised many 
<]uarrels among men, and the other among women, and 
men too often for their sakes and at their excitements. 
But to the first : what a pother has this noble blood mode 
in the world, antiquity of name or family, whose father or 
mother, great-grandfather or great-grandmother, was best 
descended or allied ? what stock or what clan they came 
of? what coat of arms they gave ? which had of right the 
precedence? But methinki nothing of man’s folly has 
less show of reason to palliate it. 

For first, what matter is it of whom any one is de- 
scendetl that is not of ill-fame ? since ’lis his own virtue 
that must raise, or vice depress him. An ancestor’s 
character is no excuse to a man’s ill actions, but an aggra- 
vation of his d^eneracy { and since virtue comes not by 
generation, I neither am the better nor the worse for my 
forefather : to be sure, not in God’s account { nor should 


it Ih: in m.^n s. No body would endure injuries the 
easier, or reject favours the more, for coming by the 
haml of a man well or ill descended. I confess it were 
CTc.-itcr honour to have had no blots, and with an hert^i- 
tnry est.Hc to have had a lineal descent of worth : but 
lh.at was never found; no. not in the most blessed 
of families upon earth ; I mean Abraham’s. To \x de- 
scende.1 of wealth and titles fills no man s head with 
», rains or heart with truth ; those qualities come from an 
higher cause. ’Tis vanity then, and most condcmnablc 
pri<lc for a man of bulk and char.nctcr to despise another 
of less sire in the world and of meaner alliance, for want 
of them ; because the latter may have the ment, where 
the fonner h.as only the effects of it in an ancestor ; and 
though the one lie great liy means of a forefather, the 
other is so too. but 'tis by his own ; then, pray, which is 

the bravest m.an of the two? 

Oh/ the person proud of blood, ‘it was never a 

good world since we have had so many ujislart gentle- 
men • ’ But what should others have said of that man’s 
ancestor, when he started first up into the knowledge of 
the world? For he and all men and families, ay and all 
states and kingdoms too, have had their upstarts, that is 
their beginnings. This is like being the True Church 
because old. not because good ; for families to Iw noble 
by being old and not by licing virtuous. No such 
matter : it must be age in virtue, or else virtue before 
age ; for otherwise a man should be noble by means of 
his predecessor, and yet the preilccessor less noble than 
he. because he was the acquirer ; which is a paradox th.-it 
will purzlc all their heraldry to explain. Strange I that 
they should be more noble than their ancestor that got 
their nobility for them I But if this l>e absurd, as it is, 
then the upstart is the noble man ; the man that got it 
by his virtue : and those only are intitlcd to his honour 
that are imitators of his virtue; the rest may bear his 
name from his blood, but that is all. If virtue then give 
nobility, which heathens themselves agree, then families 
are no longer truly noble than they arc virtuous. And if 
virtue go not by blood, but by the qualifications of the 
descendants, it follows, blood is excluded ; else h\ood 
would bar virtue, and no man that wanted the one should 
lie allowed the benefit of the other ; which were to stint 
and bound nobility for want of antiquity, and make 
virtue useless. No, let blood and name go together ; but 
pray, let nobility and virtue keep company, for they are 
nearest of km. » • » 

Bui mclhmks it should suffice to say, our own eyes 
see that men of blood, out of their gear and trappiogs, 
without their feathen and finery, have no more" marks of 
honour by nature stamped upon them than their inferior 
ncighl>ours. Nay, themselves being judges, they will 
frankly tell us they feel all those passions in their blood 
that make them like other men, if not further from the 
virtue that truly dignifies. The lamentable ignorance 
and deliauchery that now rages among too many of our 
greater sort of folks, is too clear and casting an evidence 
in the point ; and pmy tell me, of what blood arc they 
come? 

Howbeit, when I have said all this, I intend not by 
debasing one false quality to make insolent another that 
is not true. I would not be thought to set the churl 
upon the present gentleman's shoulder : by no means ; 
his rudeness will not mend the matter. But what I have 
writ is to give atm to all where true nobility dwells, 
that every one may arrive at It by the wa}’s of virtue 
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and goodness. But for all this, I mu^t allow a great 
advantage to the gentleman ; and therefore prefer his 
station, just os the apostle Paul, who after he had 
humbled the Jews, that insulted upon the Christians with 
their law and rites, gave them the advantage upon all 
other nations in statutes and judgments. I nm>t grant 
that the condition of our great men is much to be pre- 
ferred to the ranks of inferior people. For first, they 
have more power to do good ; and if their hearts be 
equal to their ability, they are blessings to the people of 
any country. Secondly, the eyes of the i>eoplc are 
usually directed to them ; and if they will be kind, ju:»t, 
and helpful, they shall have ihcir affections and services. 
Thirdly, they are not under equal straits with the inferior 
sort ; and consequently they have more help, leisure, 
and occasion to polish their passions and tempers with 
books and conversation. Fourthly, they have more time 
to observe the actions of other nations ; to travel and 
view the laws, customs, and interests of other countries; 
and bring home whatsoever is worthy or imitablc. And 
$0 an easier way is open for great men to get honour ; 
and such as love true reputation will embrace the best 
means to it. Uut because it too often happens that great 
men do little mind to give God the glory of their 
prosperity, and to live answerable to his mercies, hut on 
the contrary live without God in the world, fulhiling the 
lusts thereof, his hand is often seen either in impoverish* 
mg or extinguishing them, and raising up men of more 
virtue and humility to their est «tes and dignity. How* 
ever, I must allow that among people of this rank there 
have been some of them of more tliau ordinary virtue, 
whose examples have given light to their families. And 
It has been something natural for some of their descen- 
dants to endeavour to keep up the credit of their houses 
in proportion to the merit of their founder. And to say 
tnie, if there be any advantage in such descent, *iis not 
from blood but education ; for blood has no intelligence 
in it, and is often spurious and uncertain ; but education 
has a mighty influence and strong bias upon the affec* 
tioru and actions of men. In this the ancient nobles and 
gentry of this kingdom did excel ; and it were much to 
be wisht that our great people would set about to recover 
the ancient ceconomy of their houses, the strict and vir* 
tuous discipline of their ancestors, when men were 
honoured for their atchievements, and when nothing 
more ex|>osed a man to shame tlian his being bom to a 
nobility that he had not a virtue to support. 

The following will show the style of the maxims 
in Fruits of Solitude^ some 850 in number : 

On Tempoxmnco. 

To this a spare diet contributes much. Eat therefore 
to live and do not live to eat. That’s like a man, but 
this below a beast. 

Have wholesome but not costly food, and be rather 
cleanly than dainty in ordering it. 

The receipts of cookery arc swelled to a volume, but a 
good stomach excels (hem all ; to which nothing contri* 
**“tes more than industry and temperance. 

If thou rise with an appetite, thou art sure to sit down 
'tith one. 

R^cly drink but when thou art dry ; nor then between 
if it can be avoided. 

The amaller the drink the dearer the head and the 
^Icr the blood ; which are great benefits in temper and 
business. 


Strong liquors arc good at some rimc^ anri in small 
pro]>ortion!> ; being better for physic than food, for 
cordials than common use. 

The moal common things are the mo^t useful : which 
shews l>oth the wiwlom and goodness of the great Lord 
of the family of (he world. 

.'Ml excess is ill, but drunkenness is the wor^t sort ; 
it spoils the health, dismounts the mind. an<l unmans 
men ; it reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, lascivious, im- 
pudent, dangerous, and mad ; in fine, he that *s drunk is 
not a m.in ; because he is so long void of reason, that 
distinguishes a man from a beast 

Penn wrote in all over Tony work^ and paniiihleii. ). 
edited a Collection (3 voU. 1736) and I. Sliarple\» (1909); 

A. C. Myres undertook Ihe ftr%t complete edilion. There are Live« 
hy Clarkaon (1813), Hepworth Dixon (1873), Sioushlon (1863), 

C. Gram (S907X ]• Crah.*im (1916), and oihen. And vee Go^xe'x 
edition of frma t/ (1900). 

Robert Barclay (1648-90), the apolo^'ist of 
the Quakers, was born at Gordonstown in Moray- 
shire, the son of Colonel David Barclay, who had 
served under Gustavus Adolphus, and lost but 
recovered his estate under Charles 1 1 . Robert was 
educated at the Scots Collej{C at I’aris, of which 
his uncle was rector, but withstood, not without 
difficulty, the temptation to become a Catholic, 
and returned to his native countr)* in 1664. Two 
years afterwards his father made open profession 
of the principles of Quakerism ; and in 1667, when 
only nineteen years of age, Robert Barclay became 
‘fully convinced,’ as his friend William Penn has 
expressed it, ‘and publicly owned the testimony of 
the true light.’ His first defence of the new doc- 
trines, Truth cleared of Calumnies (1670), was a 
reply to a book published in Aberdeen. In 1672 
Barclay walked through the streets of Aberdeen — 
unseasonably — clothed in sackcloth and ashes, and 
published ^Seasonable Warning and Serious Exhor- 
tation to and Expostulation with the Inhabitants oj 
Aberdeen. Other controversial treatises followed : 
A Catechism and Confession of Faith (1673), and 
The Anarchy of the Ranters (1676). His great 
work, originally written and published in 1676 in 
Latin, appeared in English in 1678, and is entitled 
Ah Aptology for the true Christian Divinity^ as 
the same is held forth and preached by the People 
called in scorn Quakers^ &•€. His appeal in it to 
the king had no effect in stopping persecution ; for 
after Barclay’s return from Holland and Germany, 
which he visited now and later in company with 
Fox and Penn, he was in 1677 imprisoned along 
with many other Quakers at Aberdeen, through the 
procurement of Archbishop Sharp. In prison he 
wrote a treatise on Universal Love. He was soon 
liberated, and subsequently gained favour at court 
Both Penn and he were on terms of intimacy with 
James 1 1 . ; and just before the sailing of the Prince 
of Orange for England in »688, Barclay in a' 
private conference with His Majesty urged James 
to make some concessions to the people. He was 
one of twelve Quakers who in 1682 acquired 
East New Jersey, and was thereafter appointed 
nominal govemori with power to appoint a deputy. 
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He lived laticrly at liis scat of I’nc in Kincar- 
dinc-;liirc ; and there too l>c died. The Apohi^y is 
a Icanu-d and methodical treatise, and it was read 
with aviditv holh in Britain and on the Continent. 
Dii^nifital and impressive in style, it was a serious 
contrihnlion to theology, though, as its name 
imports, it was designed specifically as an >}polo>^iit., 
aiul not as a cntnpciuluim of all the doctrines of the 
FriemI'. Its most charai tcristic theological feature 
is the proof that there is an internal light in man, 
which is better fitted to guide him aright m 
religious matters than even the Scriptures them- 
selves : the genuine doctrines of which he asserts 
to be rendered tmccrlain by various readings in 
different manuscripts, and the fallibility of trans- 
lators and interpreters : 

I say, .all ilie^e and much more which might »>e alleged, 
put the minds even of the learned into infinite doubts, 
scruples, ami incviricable difficulties ; whence we may 
very s.ifely conclude that Jesus ChriM, who proinUe*! to 
\>c always with his children, to le.id them into all truth, 
to guard them against the <leviccs of the enemy, and to 
cslahlish their faidi upon an uninovahlc rock, left them 
not to lie principally ruk-<l l>y ih.at which w.-vs subject in 
itself to many uneerl.aintics ; anrl therefore he gave them 
his Spirit as their principal guide, which neither moths 
nor time can wear out, nor transcriUrs nor ir.mslalor-, 
corrupt : which none are so young, none so illiterate, 
none in so remote a place, hut they may come to lie 
reached and rightly informal hy it. 

The dedication of the Apology to King Cluarlcs ll. 
has always been admired for its respectful yet 
manly freedom of style, and for the frankness .and 
kindliness of its allusions to His Majesty’s own 
early troubles, as a reason for his extending mercy 
and favour to the persecuted Quakers : 

Thou hast tastcil of prosperity and ndversily ; tbou 
knowest what it is to Ik banished thy native country, to 
be over-ruled as well as to nilc and sit ujion the throne ; 
.and iKing opprcsse<l, thou hast rc.ason to know how 
hateful the oppressor is to l«lh Cod and man ; if after 
all these warnings and advertisements, thou dost not 
turn unto the I-ord with all thy hcaH, but forget him 
who rcmcmlKresl thee in thy distress, and give thyself 
up to follow lust and vanity, surely grc.al will be 
thy condemnation. 

Agralcat Titles of Eonoxtr. 

As for the first, we affirm positively that it is not law- 
ful for Christians cither to give or receive these titles of 
honour, as Your Holiness, Your Majesty, Your Excel- 
lency, Your Eminence, &c. First, iKcause these titles 
are no part of that obedience which is due to magistrates 
or superiors ; neither doth the giving them add to or 
diminish from that subjection we owe to them, which 
consists in olKying their just and lawful commands, not 
in titles and designations. Secondly, we find not that 
in the Scripture any such titles are used, either under the 
law or the gospel ; but that, in speaking to kings, princes, 
or nobles they used only a simple compellation, ns O 
King I and that without any further designation, save 
perhaps the n-sme of the person, as O King Agrippa, 
&& Thirdly, It lays a necessity upon Christians most 


frequently to lie : iKcausc the persons obtaining these 
titles cither by election or hereditarily, may frequently 
Ik found to have nothing really in them dc«rvmg them 
or answering to them : a.s some to whom it is said, Your 
Excellency, having nothing of excellency in them ; and 
he who is exiled Your Grace apjKars to Ik an enemy to 
gr.xcc ; and he who is called Your Honour is known to 
Tk kxse and ignoble. 1 wonder what law of man or 
wh.xl patent ought to oblige me to make a lie, in calling 
goo.1 evil, and evil goo<1. I wonder what law of man can 
secure me in so doing from the just judgment of God, 
that will make me account for every idle word. And 
to lie is something more. Surely Christians should be 
.ashamed th.al such laws, m.xnifcstly crossing the law of 
Got], should \k among them. . . . 

Kourlhly, to those titles of Holiness* Emincncy, and 
Excellency, used among the Papists to the pope and 
cardin.'ils fee. ; and Grace* I^nUhip, and Worship, used 
to the clergy among the Protestants, it is a most hlasphc- 
moiis usurpation. For if they use Holiness and Grace 
Iwcnusc these things ought to \k in a pope or in a bishop, 
how came they to usurp that peculiarly to themwlyes? 
Ought not holines.s and grace to be in every Christian ? 
And so every Christian should say Your Holiness and 
Your Grace one to another. Next, how can they in 
I rc.ison claim any more titles than were practiscrl and re- 
ceived by the apostles and primitive Christians, whose 
successors they pretend they arc ; and as whose succcs* 
sors (and no otherwise) themselves, 1 judge, will confess 
any honour they seek is due to them? Now if they 
neither sought, received, nor admitted such honour nor 
titles, how came these by them? If they say they did, 
let them prove it if they can ; we find no such thing in 
the Scripture. The Christians speak to the apostle 
without any such denomination, neither saying, If it 
please your Grace, Your Holiness, nor Your Worship; 
they arc neither called My Lonl Peter, nor My Lord 
Paul 5 nor yet Master Peter, nor Master Paul; nor Doctor 
Peter, nor Doctor Paul j but singly Peter and Paul ; 
and that not only in the Scripture, but for some hun* 
dreds of years after : so that this appears to be a manifest 
fruit of the ai>ostacy. For if these titles arise either from 
the office or worth of the persons, it will not be denied 
but the a{>ostIes descrvctl them better than any now that 
call for them. Put the case is plain ; the apostles had 
the holiness, the excellency, the grace ; and Iwcausc they 
were holy, excellent, and gracious, they neither used nor 
admitted such titles 5 but these having neither holiness, 
excellency, nor ^racc, will ncc<ls be so called to satisfy 
their ambitious and ostentatious mind, which is a mani* 
Test token of their hypocrisy. 

Fifthly, os to that title of Majesty usually ascribed to 
princes, we do not find it given to any such in the Holy 
Scripture ; but that it is specially and peculiarly ascribctl 
unto God, . . , Wc find in the Scripture the proud king 
Ncbuchadneuar assuming this title to himself, who at 
that time received a sufficient reproof by a sudden judg* 
ment which came upon him. Therefore in all the com- 
pellations used to princes in the Old Testament it is not 
to be found, nor yet in the New. Paul was very civil to 
Agrippa, yet he gives him no such title. Neither was 
this title used among Christians in the primitive times. 
Hence the Ecclesiastical History of the Reformation of 
France, relating the speech of the Lord Rochefort at the 
assembly of the estates of France held under Charles the 
Ninth in the year 1560, saith, *That this harangue ^vas 
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well remarked in that he used not the word >Iajc^ty, 
invented by flatterers of laic years.’ And yet author 
[Beta] minded not how his master Calvin uscil thi> 
flattering title to Francis the First, King of France; and 
not only so» but calls him Most Christian King in the 
epistle to his Institutions ; though by his daily persecul- 
ing of the Reformers it was apparent he was far from 
such even in Calvin’s own esteem. Surely the complying 
with such vain titles, imposed and introduced by Ami- 
Christ, greatly (ended to stain the Reformation and to 
render it defective in many things. 

BATcUy's and CaJf<kism have been often reprinted; his 
works were collected in 1691. See a Life by Cadbury (1911). 

Thomas Ellwood (1639-17^3)1 Milton’s Quaker 
friend, was born at Crowell in Oxford of good 
family, was educated mainly at the Free School of 
Thame, and till his conversion to Quakerism in 
1659 was a sprightly and rather foppish youth : 
^taking my swing,’ as he writes, ‘in all such vain 
courses as were accounted harmless recreations.’ 
His father, as averse to the new creed as Admiral 
Penn, sometimes beat him with great severity, 
particularly when the son persisted in remaining 
covered in his presence. In a succession of 
embarrassing interviews, Squire Ellwood knocked 
or ‘tore violently’ off Thomas’s head all the 
young man’s hats, one after the other ; and he 
seems to have been nvcII provided. But there 
remained another cause of offence : 

Whenever I had occasion lo speak to my father, 
though I had no hat now to offend him, yet my language 
did as much; for I durst not say ‘you’ to him, but 
‘Ihou* or ‘thee,’ as the occasion required, and then he 
would be sure to fall on me with his fists. At one of 
these times, I remcmlier, when he had beaten me in that 
manner, he commanded me, as he commonly did at such 
times, lo go to my €hainl>er, which 1 did, and he followed 
me to (he bottom of the stairs. Being come thither, he 
gave me a parting blow, and in a very angry tone s.ii<l 5 
‘ Sirrah, if ever I hear you say thou or thtt to me again, 

I 'll strike your teeth down your throat.’ I was greatly 
grieved lo hear him say so, and feeling a word rise in my 
heart unto him, I turned again, and calmly said unto 
him : ‘Should it not be just if God should serve thee so, 
when thou sayesl “ thou ” or “ thee ” lo him ? ’ ITiougli 
hu hand was up, I saw it sink, and his countenance fall, 
he turned away, and left me standing there. 

Ellwood is specially interesting as having been 
a pupil of Milton, and one of those who read to the 
blind poet in 1662 ; his services as reader securing 
from Milton in return guidance in his own studies 
for two months, until they were ended by illness and 
a succession of imprisonments. His later life was 
largely spent in controversy and in suffering per- 
secution, mainly for refusing lo take the oath of 
allegiance. The History of the Life of Thomas 
Ellwood: written by his own hand^ but completed 
by a friend, was first published in 1714 \ often 
republished (cd. by H. Morley, 1885 ; C. G. Crump 
1900; S. Gmveson, 1906). Ellwood furnishes 
interesting facts about the London prisons, in 
'^'hich he and many of his brother Quakers were 
confined, and the manner in which they were 


treated both there and out of doors. It is melan- 
choly to note how very few of all the miseries of 
their lives would have befallen them, or how 
swiftly they could have been got over, had the 
Quakers been able to make the merely ftirmal 
concession required of them — on the hat ques- 
tion and the thou question at home, and about 
taking of the oath of allegiance when brought 
before the magistrates. Though as a Quaker faith- 
ful unto the utmost cxircrpity, Ellwood evidently 
found the ‘old man’ in him asserting itself pretty 
often in the way of righteous indignation and the 
impulse to strenuous self-defence ; and unlike the 
stricter Friends, he had no scruples about providing 
for the defence of himself and comrades before the 
law-courts by help of professional lawyers. Besides 
his own Life^ Ellwood wrote a score of contro- 
versial treatises, including./! SeasonobU Dissuasive 
from Perseattiotty A Fair Examination of a Font 
Papery Truth Defendedy Sacred Histories of the 
Old and Nr;o TestamentSy and more than one 
volume of poems, including a Davideis in five 
books. He edited the Journal of his friend 
George Fo.\. 

In his Life he describes his intercourse with 
Milton, whose literary standing he defines in a 
sufficiently surprising manner, and expounds the 
poet’s insistence on a quite un-English and a 
specifically Italian pronunciation of Latin : 

MUtOD as Latin Tutor. 

I mcnlione<l before that when I was a boy 1 had made 
some good progress in learning, and lost it nil again 
before I came to be a man ; nor was I rightly sensible of 
my loss therein till I came among the Quakers. But 
then I both saw my loss and lamented it ; and applied 
myself with utmost <liligcnce at all leisure limes to recover 
it ; so false I found that charge to l)c which in these 
times >vas cast as a reproach upon the Quakers, that they 
despised and decried all human learning, because they 
denied it to l»e necessary lo a gos|)el minUlry, which was 
one of the controversies of those times. But though I 
toiled hard and spared no pains to regain what once I had 
been master of, yet I found it n matter of so great difli* 
culty that I was ready lo say as the noble eunuch lo 
Philip in another case, ‘ Ilow can I, unless I had some 
man to guide me?’ This 1 had fomierly complained of 
lo my especial friend Isaac Pennington, but now more 
earnestly, which put him ujKm considering and contriv- 
ing A means for my assistance. 

He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr Paget, a 
physician of note in London, and he with John Milton, 
a gentleman of great note throughout ihc learned world 
for the accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
and occasions. This person, having filled a public station 
in the former limes, lived now a private and retired life in 
London, and having wholly lost his sight kept always a 
man lo read to him, which usually was the son of some 
gentleman of his acquaintance, whom in kindness he took 
to improve in his learning. Thus by the mediation of 
my friend Isaac Pennington with Dr Paget, and of Dr 
Paget with John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, 
not as a servant (which at that lime he needed not), nor 
to be in the house with him, but only to have the liberty 
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of cotiiing lo his hou^c at certain hours when 1 wouhi, 
and 10 rca<l lo him whnl hooks he should appoint me, 
which was all ihc favour I <iesircd. . . « 

Me received me courteously, as well for the sake of Dr 
Paget, who inlrcKluccd me, as of Isaac Pennington, who j 
recommcn<lcii njc, to lx>th of whom he Ix/rc a goo<I re- | 
sped : and having itujuirctl divers things of me, with 
resjKcl 10 my former |wogrcssions in learning, he di»- 
missc<l me, to proviilc myself of such ,ic com modal ions .is 
mighr he most suit able to my future studies. I went, 
therefore, and look myself a hnlging as near to his house 
(which Nv.is then in Jewyn Street) a> con>enicnlly I 
could ; nn«l from thenceforward went every day in the 
afteniooT), except on the first <lays of the week ; and 
sitting hy him in his dining room, read to him such l>ooks, 
in the I-itin longue, as he pleased to hear me read. 

At my first sitting lo read to him, ohserving that I nsctl 
the Knglish pronunciation, he told me if I would have 
the hcnefii of the Uatin tongue, not only to read and 
undcr>t.ind l.alin authors hut to converse with foreigners, 
cither ahroail or at home, I imi>l learn the foreign pro- 
nunciation. To this I cnn^cnting. he in^tniclcil me how- 
to sound the vowels, so difTcrem from the common pro- 
nunciation use<l hy the I'.nglish (who s|>cak Anglicc their 
Uatin) that, with some few other variations in soumling 
sonic consonants, in particular eases— as C Iwforc £ or 
A like : Sc More /, like SA. &c.-lhe l^lin thus 
spoken sccmc<l as diflfcrcnl from that which was dcUvcrcil 
as the Knglish generally sj>cak it, as if it was another 
language. , I had Ixjforc, during my retired life at my 
falher’s, hy unwearied diligence and indust r>‘ so far re- 
covcrc<l the rules of grammar, in w hich 1 ha<l once l)ccn 
very rc*ady, that I could Iwlh rc.id a Uatin author, and 
after a sort hammer out his meaning. Hut this change of 
pronunciation provc<l a new diflicuUy to me. It was 
now har<lcr lo me lo read than it was l>cforc lo under- I 
stand when read. But /ji6or omnia vinnt improbus— 

• Incessant pains (he end ohlain^.’ And so did I, which 
made my reading the more acceplahlc to luy master, 
lie on the other hand perceiving with whal earnest 
desire I pursued learning, gave me not only all the 
encouragement hut all the help he could ; for having a 
curious car, he underslootl hy iny lone when I under* 
stoml wdiai I read, and when I did not ; and accord- 
ingly would slop me, examine me, and open the most 
difficult passages lo me. . . . 

Some little lime before I went to Aylesbury prison, I 
was desired by my quondam master, Milton, to take a 
house for him in the neigh Ijourhood where I dwelt, that 
he might get out of the city for the safety of himself and 
his family, the pestilence then growing hot in London 
(1665). 1 took a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont a 
mite from me, of which I gave him notice, and intended 
to have wailed on him and seen him well settled in it, 
but was prevented by that imprisonment. But now 
l>eing released and returned home, I soon made a visit 
to him to welcome him into the country. After some 
common discourses had passed between us, he called for 
a manuscript of his, which being brought he delivcrccl 
to me, bidding me to take it home with me and read it 
at my leisure, and when I had so done, return it to him, 
with my judgment thereupon. When I came home and 
had set myself to read it, I found it was that excellent 
poem which he entiluled Parodiu Lest After I had 
with (he best attention read it through, I made him 
another visit and returned him his book, with due 


acknowledgment for the favour he had done me in com- 
municating it to me. He asked me how I liked it, and 
what I thought of it. which I modestly but freely told 
him ; and after some further discourse al>oul it, I 
pleasantly said to him: * Thou hast said much here of 
Paradise lost ; hut whal hast thou lo say of Paradise 
found?’ He made me no answer, but sat some time in 
a muse ; then brake off that discourse, and fell uiX)n 
another subject. 

After the sickness was over, and the city well cleansed, 
and become safely habitable ag.ain, he rclumc<1 thither. 
And when afterwards I went to wait on him there, which 
I seldom failetl of doing whenever my occasions drew 
me to London, he shcwc^l me his second poem, ca 1 lc<l 
Paradise Regained^ and in a pleasant tone said to me : 
‘This is owing to you, for you pul it into my head at 
Chalfont ; which l>efore I had not thought of.* 

»p Thomas Sprat (i635-«7i3). Rishop of 
Rochester, was praised hy Ur Johnson as ‘an author 
whose pregnancy of imagination and eloquence of 
language have deservedly set him high in the ranks 
of literature.’ Lord Macaulay also eulogised him 
as ‘ a vcr>' great master of our language, and 
possessed at once of the eloquence of the orator, 
the controversialist, and the historian.' Horn at 
Beaminsicr in Dorset, at Wadham College, Oxford, 
he studied mathematics under its warden, Dr 
Wilkins, in whose house scientific inquirers used 
to meet. Sprat’s intimacy with Wilkins led lo his 
election in 1663 as a member of the Royal Society ; 
and in 1667 he published the history of that 
learned body, with the object of dissipating the 
prejudice and suspicion with which it was regarded 
by the public. Ordained in 1661, he was appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he 
is said to have aided in writing the Rehearsal; 
in 1676 he was made chaplain to the king. 
Successively Canon of Westminster (1669), Canon 
of Windsor (1681), and Dean of Westminster 
(1683), he obtained the sec of Rochester in 1684. 
Next year, by command of King Charles, he pub- 
i Hshed an account of the Rychousc Plot, for which, 
after the Revolution, he printed an apology ; but 
having submitted to the new government, he was 
allowed, notwithstanding his attachment to the 
abdicated monarch, to remain unmolested in his 
bishopric. In 1692 he was falsely charged with 
joining in a conspiracy for the restoration of 
James, but cleared himself after a confinement of 
eleven days. In his earlier days Sprat wrote 
poems long included in collections of poetry — one 
on the death of the Protector (1658), and a 
Pindaric Ode on the Plague of Athens (1659). His 
reply to Sorbifcrcs’ Voyage en Angleterre (1663) 
was a defence of England and Englishmen, ‘full 
of just satire and ingenuity,’ as Addison said. But 
his best-known work was his History of the Royal 
Society. The Life of his friend Cowley {1667) Dr 
Johnson called * a funeral oration rather than a 
biography.’ Two collections of sermons (1697 
and 1710) were popular: ‘his language,’ said 
Doddridge, ‘ is always beautiful.' Sprat was 
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over-much given to hospitality, and over-profuse 
in expenditure. 

Ood revealed in Experimental PbUosophy. 

We are guilty of false interpretations of providences 
and wonders, when wc either make those to be miracles 
that are none, or when we put a false sense on those 
that are real ; when we make general events to have a 
private aspect, or particular accKleni:> to have some 
universal signification. Though both these may seem 
at first to have the strictest appearance of religion, yet 
they are the greatest usurpations on the secrets of the 
Almighty, and unpardonable presumptions on his high 
prerogatives of punishment and reward. 

And now, if a moderating of these extravagances must 
be esteemed profaneness, I profess I cannot absolve the 
experimental philosopher. It must be granted that he 
will be very scrupulous in l>elieving all manner of com- 
mentaries on prophetical visions, in giving liberty to new 
predictions, and in assigning the causes and marking out 
the paths of God s judgments amongst his creatures. 

He cannot suddenly conclude all extraordinary events 
to Iw the immediate finger of God ; l>ecause he fami- 
liarly beholds the inward workings of things, and thence 
perceives that many effects, which use to a (fright the 
ignorant, arc brought forth by the common instruments 
of nature. He cannot be suddenly inclined to pass 
censure on men’s eternal condition from any temporal 
judgments that may befall them ; because his long 
converse with all matters, times, and places has taught 
him the truth of what the Scripture says, that * all things 
happen alike to all.’ He cannot blindly consent to all 
imaginations of devout men about future contingencies, 
seeing he is so rigid in examining all particular matters 
of fact. He cannot be forward to assent to spiritual 
raptures and revelations ; because he is truly acquainted 
with the tempers of men's bodies, the composition of 
their blood, and the power of fancy, and so belter under- 
stands the difference between diseases and inspirations. 

But in all this he commits nothing that U irreligious. 
’Tis true, to deny that Go<l has heretofore warned the 
world of what was to come, is to contradict the very 
Godhead il^lf; but to reject the sense which any pri- 
vate roan shall fasten to it, is not to disdain the Word 
of Cod, but the opinions of men like ourselves. To 
declare against the possibility that new prophets may 
be sent from heaven, is to insinuate that the same 
infinite Wisdom which once shewed itself that way is 
now at an end. But to slight all pretenders that come 
without the help of miracles, is not a contempt of 
the Spirit, but a just circumspcclion that the reason of 
men be not overreached. To deny that God directs 
the course of human things is stupidity j but to hearken 
to every prodigy that men frame against their enemies, 
or for themselves, is not to reverence the power of God, 
but to make that serve the passions, the interests, and 
revenges of men. 

It is a dangerous mistake into which many good men 
fall, that we neglect the dominion of God over the world 
if wc do not discover in every turn of human actions 
many supernatural providences and miraculous events. 
Whereas it is enough for the honour of his government 
that he guides the whole creation in its wonted course of 
causes and effects : as it makes as much for the reputa- 
tion of a prince's wisdom, that he can rule his subjects 
peaceably by his known and standing laws, as that he is 


often forced to make use of extraordinary justice to 
punish or reward. 

Let us then imagine our philosopher to have all 
slowness of Wlief and rigour of trial, which by some is 
miscallc<l a blindness of mind and hanlncs<i of heart. 
Let us suppose that he is most unwilling to grant that 
anything exceeds the force of nature but where a full 
evidence convinces him. l^t it 1*e allowed that he is 
always alarmed, and ready on his guard, at the noise of 
any miraculous event, lest his judgment should l>e sur- 
prised by the disguises of faith. Hut does he by this 
diminish the authority of ancient miracles? or docs he 
not rather confirm them the more, by confining their 
number, and taking care that every falsehood should 
not mingle with them? Can he by this undermine 
Christianity, which docs not now stand in nee<l of such 
extraordinary testimonies from heaven? or do not they 
rather endanger it who still venture its truths on so 
hazardous a chance, who require a continuance of signs 
and wonders, as if the works of our Saviour and his 
apostles had not been sufficient? Who ought to l>e 
cstecme<l the most carnally minded — the enthusiast that 
pollutes religion with his own passions, or the experi- 
menter that will not use it to flatter and obey his own 
desires, but to sulxluethem? Who is to l)e thought the 
greatest enemy of the gos|>cl — he that loads men's faiths 
by so many improbable things as w ill go near to make 
the reality itself suspected, or he that only admits a few 
arguments to confirm the evangelical doctrines, but then 
chooses those that arc unquestionable? 

By this I hope it appears that this inquiring, this 
scrupulous, this incredulous temper, is not the di^race 
but the honour of experiments. And therefore 1 will 
declare them to be the most seasonable study for the 
present tcm)>er of our nation. This wild amusing men's 
minds with prodigies and conceits of providence has 
been one of the most considerable causes of those 
spiritual distractions of which our country has long 
l^en the theatre. This is a vanity to which ihc English 
seem to have been always subject above others. There 
is scarce any modem historian that relates our foreign 
wars but he has this objection against the disposition 
of our countrymen, they uscti to order their afiaiis 
of the greatest importance according to some ol>scure 
omens or predictions that passed amongst them on little 
or no foundations. And at this time, especially this 
l^t year (1666], this gloomy and ill-boding humour has 
prevailed. So that it is now the fittest season for experi- 
ments to arise, to teach us a wisdom which springs from 
the depths of knowlctlge, to shake off the shadows and 
to scatter the mists which fill the minds of men with a 
vain consternation. This is a work well becoming the 
most Christian profession. For the most apparent effect 
which attended the passion of Christ was the putting of 
an eternal silence on all the false oracles and dissembled 
inspirations of ancient times. 

Cowley 'a Love of Retirement. 

Upon the king’s happy restoration, Mr Cowley was 
past the fortieth year of his age | of which the greatest 
part had been spent in a various and tempestuous con- 
dition. He now thought he had sacrifice enough of 
his life to his curiosity and experience. He had en- 
joyed many excellent occasions of observation. He had 
been present in many great revolutions, which in that 
tumultuous time disturbed the peace of all our neighbour 
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stnu> "cli our o«ii. He hn.l nearly l.chclci all 
ll„- s,.k-n.lc.ur of lire highest jart of inankin.1. He had 
lived in tlic |>reM.iKe of I'nnccs and familiarly conversed 
with grcalncs- in all iis dci-rces. "Iiich was ncccs>ary 
for one that would toiilemn it aright : for to scorn the 
pomp of the worhl before a man knows it, docs 
commonly proceed rather from ill-manners than a true 

He now wc.Ary of Ihc vcxntions aiuI formalities of 
an active comlihoii. He had been pcrjdexcil with a long 
compliance lo foreign iuanncr>. He was satiatc<i with 
the arU of court i which sort of life though his virtue 
had made innocent to him, yet nothing couhl make it 
quiet, rhese >^crcll 1 c rcasoD^ that moved him lo forego 
all public cmpl(*ymcnls, and to follow the violent incli- 
nation of Ills own mimi, which in the greatest throng of 
his former business had still cnllc<l upon hint and repre- 
sciUefl to him the true <leligli!s of solitary studies, of 
temperate pleasures, and of a mcMlcmlc revenue Iwlow 
the malice and flatteries of fortune. 

In his ln^t seven or eight years he was concealed in 
hi*' l>elovc<l obscurity, ami posscvstnl that solitude which . 
from his very childhood he had always most passionately 
tlcsircd. riiough he ha<l frc<jucnl invitations to return 
into hiLsiness yet he never gave car lo any persuasions 
of profit or preferment. Mis visits to the city and omrt 
were very few ; his .stays in town were only as a pA>sen- 
gcr, not an inhabitant. The places that he chose for the 
scats of his <lecllning life were two or three villages on 
the bank of the 'I'liames. During this recess, his mind 
WAS rather exercised on svhal svas lo conic than sthat 
was past ; he suflTerc^l no more business nor cares of life ' 
to come near him than what were enough lo keep his 
soul awake, but not lo disturb it. Some few friends and 
iKKiks, a cheerful heart and innocent conscience, were 
his constaal companions. 

I acknowicfigc he chose that state of life not out of 
any |>octical rnpturc, but upon a steady and sober 
cx|)crience of human things. But, however, I cannot 
applaud it in him. It is certainly a great disparagement 
to virtue and learning itself, that those very* things which 
only make men useful in the world should incline them 
to leave it. This ought never to \k allowcrl to goo<I 
men, unless ihc b.ad had the same moderation, and were 
willing to follow them into the wilderness. But if Ihe 
one shall contend to get out of employment, while the 
other strive to get into it, the affairs of mankind are like 
to l>e in so ill a posture, that even the goorl men them- 
selves will hardly be able to enjoy their very retreats in 
security. 

Lntly Rncliel Russell by her letters secured 
a place in literature, though less lofty than the 
niche in history she >von by heroism and wifely 
love. Rachel Wriotheslcy (1636-1723) was the 
second daughter and co*hcircss of the Earl of 
Southampton. In 1669, when widow of Lord 
Vaughan, she married Lord William Russell^ 
the third son of the first Duke of l^dford. She 
was her second husband’s senior by three years, 
yet her amiable and prudent character was said 
to have reclaimed him from the youthful follies 
into which he had plunged at the time of the 
Restoration. His later political career is known 
to every reader of English history. If ever a man 


opposed the course of a government in a pure 
and unscihsh spirit, that man was Lord William 
Russell. The suspicious corrcsjwndence with 
Barillon (see the section on ALGERNON SlDNE\> 
\’o!. I. page 715) leaves him unsullied, for the 
ambassador distinctly mentions Russell and Lord 
Holies as two who would not accept bribes. 
When brought to trial (July 1683), under the 
same circumstances as those which have been 
related in Sidney’s case— with a packed jury 
and a brutal judge — and refused a counsel to con- 
duct his defence, the only grace that was allowed 
him was to have an amanuensis. When Lord 
Russell asked, ‘ May I have somebody to write, 
lo assist my memory?’ the Attorney-General an- 
swered, ‘Yes, a servant;’ and the Lord Chief- 
Justice added, ‘Any of your ser>'ants shall assist 
you in writing anything you please for you.’ But 
Lord Russell proudly replied, ‘My wife is here, 
my lord, to do it.’ And when the spectators turned 
their eyes and beheld the devoted lady rising to 
aid her lord in his uttermost distress, a thrill of 
sympathy ran through the assembly. Lady Russell, 
after the condenmation of her husband, personally 
pled for his pardon, but in vain. He loved her as 
such a wife deserved to be loved ; and on taking 
his final farewell of her, said, ‘The bitterness of 
death is now past!’ Fifty years after Lady 
Russell’s death appeared that collection of her 
Letters which entitled her to a place in our 
literary history. Dr Fitzwilliam, her father’s chap- 
lain, became Canon of Windsor. Lord William 
Cavendish, afterwards second Duke of Devonshire, 
married Lady Russell’s daughter. Henri Massue 
dc Ruvigny, Lady Russell’s cousin, was a Huguenot 
noble (son of a French ambassador) who settled 
in England on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, took scr>*icc under William III., and was 
made \’iscount (1692) and Earl (1697) of Galway. 

To Dr Fltzwilllam. 

As you profess, goo<l Doctor, to take pleasure in your 
writings to me, from the testimony of a conscience lo 
forwanl my spiritvial svclfarc, so do I to receive them as 
one to me of your friendship in both Nvorldly and spiritual 
concernments ; doing so, I need not waste my time nor 
yours to tell you they arc very valuable lo me. That 
you are so conlcnleil to read mine, I make the just 
allowance for ; not for the worthiness of them, I know it 
cannot l)c ; but however, it enables me lo keep up an 
advantageous conversation without scruple of being too 
troublesome. You say somclhing sometimes, by which 
1 should think you seasoned or rather tainted with being 
so much where compliment or praising is best learned; 
but I conclude that often what one heartily wishes to be 
in a friend, one is apt to believe Is so. The effect is not 
nought towards me, whom it animates to have a true, 
not false title to the least virtue you are disposed to 
attribute lo me. Yet I am far from such a vigour of 
mind as surmounts the secret discontent so hard a destiny 
as mine has fixt in my breast ; but there are times the 
mind can hardly feel rlispleasure as while such friendly 
conversation entertaincth it ; then a grateful sense movet 
one to express the courtesie. 
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If I could contemplate the conducts of Providence with 
the uses you do, it would give ease indeed, and no disas- 
trous events should much affect us. The new scenes 
of each day make me often conclude myself ver)' void of 
temper and reason, that I still shed tears of sorrow and 
not of joy, that so good a man is lande<i safe on the 
happy shore of a blessed eternity ; doubtless he is at rest, 
tbo’ 1 find none without him, so true a partner he was 
in all my joys and griefs ; I trust the Almighty will pass 
by this my infirmity ; I speak it in respect to the world, 
from whose enticing delights I can now be better wcan€<i. 

I was loo rich in possessions whilst I ]>ossest him : all 
relish i& now gone, I bless God for it, and pray, and ask 
of all good people (do it for me from such you know are 
so) also to pray that I may more and more turn the 
stream of my alTections upwards, and set my heart upon 
the ever-satisfying perfections of Go<l ; not starting at his 
darkest providences, but remembering continually cither 
his glory, Justice, or jwvcr is advanced by every one of 
them, and that mercy is over all his works, as we shall 
one day with ravishing delight see : in the mean time, I 
endeavour to suppress all wild imaginations a melancholy 
fancy is apt to let in, and say with the man in the 
gospel : believe ; help thou my unl>elief/ . • • 

WoBOKNB Aaav, 97 M X^pr, 1685. 

To Lord CaveDdlsb. 

Tho’ 1 know my letters do Lord Cavendish no service, 
yet as a respect I love to pay him, and to thank him also 
for his last from Limbeck, ! ha<^ not been so long silent, 
if the death of two persons both very near and dear to 
me had not made me so uncomfortable to myself, that I 
knew I was utterly unfit to converse where I would 
never be ill company. The separation of friends is 
grievous. My sister Mountague was one I lovetl ten- 
derly ; my Lord Gainsborough was the only son of a 
sister 1 loved with too much passion : iheylmth deserved 
10 be remembered kindly by all that knew them. They 
both began their race long after me, and I hopc<l should 
have ended it so too ; but the great and wise Disposer 
of all things, and who knows where Mis best to place 
his creatures, either in this or in the other world, has 
ordered it otherwise. The best improvement we can 
make in these cases, and you, my dear Lord, rather than 
I, whose glass runs low, while you arc young, and I hope 
have many happy years to come, is, I say, tlial we should 
all reflect there is no passing thro* this to a better world 
without some crosses ; and the scene sometimes shifts so 
fast, our course of life may be ended before we think wc 
have gone half-way; and that a happy eternity depends 
on our spending well or ill that time plotted us here for 
probation. 

Live virtuously, roy lord, and you canM dye too soon, 
nor live too long. I hope the last shall be your lot, with 
many blessings attending it. 

09^^ O(f06er 1690. 

To the Bari of Galway. 

I have before me, my good lord, two of your letters, 
both partially and tenderly kind, and coming^ from a 
sincere heart and honest mind (the last a plain word, 
but, if I mistake not, very significant) arc very comfort- 
able to me, who, I hope, have no proud thoughts of 
myself as to any sort The opinion of an esteemed 
friend, that one is not very wrong, assists to strengthen 
t weak and willing mind to do her duty towards that 


Almighiy Being who has from infinite lx>unty and good- 
ness so checkered my days on lhi:» earth, I c.an thank- 
fully reflect I felt many, I may say as many ycai> of pure 
.and (I trust) innocent, pleasant content, and h.nppy enjoy- 
ments 05 this world con afford, particularly that biggest 
blessing of loving and being love<l by those I loved and 
respected ; on earth no enjoyment certainly to l>e put in 
the ballance with it. .\ll other are like wmc, which 
intoxicates for a time, but the ciul is bitterncvs at least 
not profitable. Mr Waller, whose picture you look upon, 
has, I long ren)eml>er, these words : 

‘ All wc know' they do above 
Is that they sing and that they love.’ 

The best news I have heard is, you have two good 
companions with you, which I trust will contribute to 
divert you this sharp season, when, after so sore a fit as 
1 apprehend you have felt, the air even of your improving 
plexsant garden can’t be enjoyed without hazard. 

Richard Ciimberlaud (1631-1718), born 
at London, and educated at St Paul’s and at 
Cambridge, held various cures from 1658, and 
was raised by King William to the see of Peter- 
borough in 169]. He had published, in 1672, a 
Latin work, D€ lugibus Xatura Disquisitio PA 1/0 
sopkica^ *A Philosophical Inquiry into the Laws 
of Nature ; in which their form, order, promul- 
gation, and obligation are investigated from the 
nature of things \ and in which also the philo. 
sophical principles of Hobbes, moral as well as 
civil, are considered and refuted.’ This erudite 
but verbose treatise expounds some novel views, 
and lays down a distinctly utilitarian criterion in 
ethics. The laws of nature he deduces from the 
results of human conduct, regarding that to be 
commanded by God which conduces to the happi- 
ness of man. The public good is the summum 
bofitotty and ‘universal benevolence’ the fountain 
of all virtue. He wrote also a learned essay on 
Jewish Weights and Measures (1686), dedicated — 
oddly enough— to his friend Samuel Pepys, then 
President of the Royal Society ; and a translation 
of StVtchoniathds Phctnician History (translated 
from Eusebius, with disquisitions ; not published 
till 1720). He was a really learned man and an 
acute thinker, but at best a poor writer : his 
sentences arc involved ; he lacks humour and 
vivacity, grace and point ; and his works are 
hopelessly tedious even where most suggestive. 
In the performance of his Episcopal duties he dis- 
played rare activity, moderation, and benevolence. 
When expostulated with by friends about his too 
great labours, he replied with the now proverbial 
maxim, ‘ I will do my duty as long as I can ; a man 
had belter wear out than rust out.’ Yet he lived 
to the age of eighty- six, in the enjoyment of such 
mental vigour that he successfully studied Coptic 
only three years before his death. The dramatist 
who bore the bishop's name was his great-grandson. 

Ttiere U ■ Life by Payoe prefixed to the SxnchonUihon (1720). 
Sc« L I. Newman'i Rickt^rd Cumb4rt<\mdy CritU ond FritnH t/ tht 
JrwsOaX* I919> TheDiLfgihMt wu twice lrxn>Uied(s797, 1750). 
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Tale and Brad>. if they resemble Beaumont 
and Kletihcr in nothin^; elac, are in the mouths 
and mcnK>ries of Entitishmen as inseparably asso- 
elated ; it i' impossiljle to say Tate without thinking 
Brady. The rather uninspired pair in whose ‘ New 
V ersion ‘ the English C hurch and people sang the 
I'salms of David for more than a hundred years 
were both Irish-born : one was wholly, the other 
partly, cdu<atcd in Ireland. 

.\Riium T«ic (1652-1715). soil of DuWin 

clergyman, was educated at I nnity College. He 
succeeded Shadwell as poet-laureate in 1690, in 
1702 became also historiographer-royal, and is 
described by Oldys as 'a free, gootl-naturcd, 
futidling companion.’ His writings include ten 
dr.imatic pieces— one named from the mythical 
Ihntui 0/ Alba; adaptations of Shakespeare’s 
A'lWiar.l //. and /.far, and of plays by Chapman, 
Fletcher, ami Marston. Addison denounced Tate’s 
perversion of /.ear, Johnson defended it, and it 
kept the stage till well into the nineteenth centur)-. 
Other public.ations were /^oiws oh Sevfral Occa- 
sions {1677) and I'anacca or a /*oem on Tea. He 
wrote a second part of Absalom and Achttophel, 
with a very successful imitation of Drytlcn’s 
manner : and two hundred lines of the continua- 
tion and many passages here and there seem to 
have been actually added by I)r>'dcn himself. 
Tate did much work in collaboration with others, 
and executed some translations for the booksellers. 
His poetical taste may be judged by his translation, 
with high commendation, of the extraordinary poem 
of Fracastoro, Syphilidis sh>e Morbi Gallici Ltbrt 
Tres, which enriched medical science with a new- 
term. Flarly poems contain verses on subjects as 
unscriptural as a beldame song, a bawd who sat 
for her picture, skating {Sliding on Skates in 
Hard Frost), Lcsbia’s sparrow from Catullus, and 
drunken-amorous adventures from Propertius ; and 
some of his verses arc far from contemptible. But 
his name survives solely by the metrical version 
of the Psalms (1696), executed in conjunction 
with Nicholas Brady, which gradually supplanted 
the older version of Stcmhold and Hopkins 
(see Vol. I. p. 150). The work as a whole was 
poor, but portions arc not without poetic quality. 
'I'he Supplement to the New Version (1703) was 
possibly the work of Tate alone ; one thing in it, 
‘While shepherds watched,’ has travelled over the 
Christian world. ‘As pants the hart' is a render- 
ing far above the usual level. Southey ranks Tate 
as poorest of the laureates after Shadwell ; Ralph 
and Austin thought Eusden and Pye had a prior 
claim to come next Shadwell. T.itc died in hiding 
from his creditors. 

The following is in quite a difTcrent rhythm and 
tone from the Psalms : 

On a Diseased Old Man who Wept at the 
Thought of Leaving the World- 
Shame on thy Beard I that thou canst Bug-bean dread, 

Fear Death whom thou so oft hast seen, 

So oft his Guest at Funerals host been ; 


Thy self, 1 mean thy Better Half, already Dead ! 

The Teats were just which at thy Birth did flow, 

For then, ala,'.'? ! thou caros't l’ engage 

The Miseries of Life, but now 
Thou art allowed to quit the Tr.tgick Stage ; 

Now to be careful to prolong the scene, 

An<l act thy Troubles o'er agen. 

I» Folly not to l>c forgiv'n even in thy dealing Age. 

Can Cramps, Catarrhs and Palsies l)e 
Such ch.arming Company? 

\Vh.at Pleasures can the grave deprive 

Thy Senses of? what Inconvenience give, 

From which thou art exempted while alive? 

At worst thou canst hut have 
Cold lotlging in the grave. 

Nor ly’st thou wanner now, tho’ cover'd o'er 
In Furr, till thy faint limbs can Iwar no more. 

Thou slccps't each night in so much Sear-cloth Iwund, 
Thou 'dsl need no more to lodge thee underground. 

.Meboias Brndy (1659-1726), born at Bandon, 
was educated at Westminster, Christ Church 
(Oxford), and Dublin, and held from 1696 to his 
death the living of Richmond, along with Stratford' 
on-Avon and Clapham in succession. He also 
kept a school at Richmond. The metrical version 
of the Psalms by him and Talc was authorised 
in 1696. His tragedy, The Hope, on a plot from 
the history of the Goths and Vandals, hts blank- 
verse ^neid, his Ode for St Cecilia's Day, and 
his sermons have long since sunk into deserv-ed 
oblivion. 

Thonins Tmtsoii (1636-1715). Archbishop 
of Canterbur)-, bom at Cotienham in Cambridge- 
shire, studied at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and 
was made Bishop of Lincoln by William III- in 
1691, and primate of all England in 1694- He 
was a favourite at court, crowned Queen Anne 
and George I., and strongly supported the 
Hanoverian succession. His works comprise 
anti-papal tracts, sermons, and a criticism of 
Hobbes ; but though Swift was unfair when he 
said he was a very dull man, the Archbishop 
was not a power in literature, and his books are 
not read. 

SInttbew Henry (1662-1714) was tom at 

Broad Oak farmhouse, Malpas, Flintshire, the 
son of Philip Henry, a pious and learned minister, 
just ousted by the Act of Uniformity. He entered 
as a student of law in Gray’s Inn 5 but, yielding to 
a strong desire for the office of the ministry, he 
soon abandoned the pursuit of the law, and turned 
his attention to theology, which he studied with 
great diligence and *eal. In 1687 he was chosen 
pastor of a Nonconformist congregation at Chester, 
whence he removed in 1712 to* Hackney. Of a 
\-ariety of theological works published by him, the 
largest and best kno\vn is his Exposition of the Old 
and New Testaments iy/ieS), which he did not live 
to complete, the Commentary on the Epistles being 
added by various divines. The work has little 
excgctical value, and Is far from being a safe guide 
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to the actual meaning of the sacred text ; but as a I 
ireasur)' of practical religion and manual of hints 
for pulpit use» it soon secured a place in the very 
first class of expositor^' works. Robert Hall for 
the last two years of his life read daily two chapters 
of Matthew Hcnr>'’s Commentar>*, increasingly 
delighted with the copiousness, variety, and pious 
ingenuity of the thoughts ; the simplicity, strength, 
and pregnancy of the expressions. Chalmers was 
a warm admirer of Henr)' ; and for nearly two [ 
centuries the Commentar>' was (he constant study 
companion and vade-mecum of a very large pro* 
portion of evangelical preachers of all denomina- 
tions in English-speaking countries and colonies. 
The following extract from the exposition of 
Matthew vi. 24 may be taken as a specimen of 
the nervous and pointed remarks w'ith which the 
work abounds : 

*Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 

Mammon is a Syriack word that signifies gain, so (hat 
whatever it is in this world that is, or th»at we account 
to be gain to us (as St Paul speaks, Phil. iii. 7), that's 
mammon. ' Whatever is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,' it is 
mammon. To some (heir belly is their mammon, and 
they serve that; (0 others, their ease, (heir sports and 
pastimes, arc their mammon ; to others, worldly riches \ 
to others, honours and preferments: the praise and ap- 
phuse of men was the Pharisees' mammon ; in a word, 
self, the unity in which the world's trinity centres, 
sensual secular self, is the mammon which cannot be 
served in conjunction with God ; for if it be served, '(is 
in competition with him, and in contradiction to him. 
He does not say we musf not, or we sheuld not, but 
we cannot serve God and mammon ; we cannot love 
both, or hold to both, or hold by both, in observance, 
obedience, attendance, trust, and dependence, for they 
are contrary the one to the other. God saith: *My 
son, give me thine heart;’ Mammon saith: ‘No, 
give it me.' God saith : ‘ Be content with such 
things as ye have;' Mammon saith: 'Grasp at all 
(hat ever thou canst — " Rem, rem, quocunque mode 
rcm." • God saith : • Defraud not ; never tell a lyc ; be 
honest and just in all thy dealings;’ Mammon saith: 
'Cheat ihy own father if thou canst gel by it.’ Cod 
laith : ' Be charitable ; ’ Mammon saith : ‘ Hold thy 
own; this giving undoes us all.’ Cod saith: 'Be careful 
for nothing;’ Mammon saith; ‘Be careful for every- 
thing.' God saith: ‘Keep holy the Sabbath-day;’ 
Mammon saith : ‘ Make use of that day, as well as any 
other, for the world.' Thus inconsistent arc the com- 
ntands of God and Mammon, so that we cannot serve 
both. Let us not, then, halt between God and Baal, but 
‘ chuse you this day whom ye will serve,’ and abide by 
your choice. 

Henry Aldrich { 1647-17*0)1 West- 

niinstcr, passed in 166a from Westminster School 
to Christ Church, Oxford, of which he became 
a canon in i68a, and dean in 1689. He it was 
who urged Charles Boyle to edit the Epistles 
of Phalaris (see Vol. I. p. 754 ). and so started 
a memorable controversy. He designed the 
Peckwater Quadrangle, wrote the well-known 


, catch, ‘Hark, the bonny Christ Church Bells,' 
and a Smoking catch’ for four smokers, set 
English words to Italian anthenu .ind songs, 
and indited Latin verses and cpignims ; but he 
is less remembered as architect, \erie- writer, 
composer, or inveterate smoker thon as the 
author of the Artis Logic<r Compendium 1691^ 
which was long a standard text-book, .and of 
which, though it is a by no means brilliant 
j performance, a new edition appeared in 1862, 

Iliiiiiphrey Priileniix (1648-1724 , born at 
Padslow, from Westminster passed to Christ 
C hu rch , Oxford. H i s Marmora Oxoniat xta 
(1676), an account of the Arundel Marbles, 
procured for him patronage through which he 
was in 1679 appointed rector of St Clement’s, 
Oxford, and erelong a canon of Norwich. In 
1688 he became Archdeacon of Suffolk, and in 
1702 Dean of Norwich. His nine works include 
a Life 0/ Mahomet (1697), Directions to Church- 
wardens (1701 ; 15th cd. 1886), and The Old and 
New I'es lament connected in the History of the 
Jews and Neighbouring Nations (1715-17 ; 27 ih 
ed. 1876). See Prideaux-’s Letters to John Etlis 
(Camden Soc. 1875). In virtue of the first and 
last named books he long ranked as a historian. 
The Life of Mahomet is wholly polemical, levelled 
as much against the English deists as against the 
Arabian impostor. But Prideaux^s Connection^ as 
the more important work was generally called, 
was a solid contribution to the knowledge of the 
subject, though in nowise profound or original ; 
and was only superseded in general use by more 
scholarly works a century and a half after its 
appearance. 

Sir Geprge Etherege, the Restoration drama- 
tist who in England founded the comedy of in- 
trigue, was bom probably at Maidenhead r. !635« 
He spent part of his early life at Paris, studied law, 
was apprenticed to an attorney, was secretary to the 
ambassador at Constantinople, was knighted and 
married a wealthy widow, and in 1686 was Resi- 
dent at the Imperial court at Ratisbon. He varied 
the monotony of W'hat he regarded as banish- 
ment with coursing, drinking, play, flirtation 
with actresses, and correspondence with Middle- 
ton, Dryden, Betterton, and others. He seems to 
have died in Paris in 1692, and not, as used to be 
said, by falling downstairs after a banquet at Ratis- 
bon. He sought his inspiration in Moliire, and 
out of his comedy of intrigue grew the legitimate 
comedy of manners th<it culminated in Congreve 
and rendered possible the dramatic triumphs of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. The Jonsonian types 
and ‘humours’ made way for real characters, 
sketched from the life even when the portraiture 
is but superficial ; his fops are unsurpassed. 
He is less brutal and more sprightly and 
frivolous than Wycherley, but not so eminent a 
master of theatrical effect ; several of his char- 
acters are more perfectly individualised, more 
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humatK concrete, and living than cither \N ychcrlcys 
or Congrev eS, ihotij^h Congreves work shows 
more power. Kov heeler lamented that Ethcrege’s 
indolence checked the prc)dnc^ivcne^s of a man 
Svlio had a> much sense, fancy, judgment, and 
wit as any writer of the day.’ His three plays 
arc Th^ Co mil ill AVriv/cv/ or, Lovr in a Tub 
(1664); A//C Woulii i/SluCouid (if>f)8); and Th^ 
Man of Modi' ; or. Sir Foffhnj; Fluttrr (1676)— all 
highly popular in their day. The first is mainly 
a farce ; tlic sccontl has serious scenes and a 
good deal of buffoonery ; the third is the best and 
most readable. Dorimant* accepted as a sketch ; 
of Rochester, and Sir Kopling a study of the | 
then famous Beau Hewitt, with points taken fron) 
Ethcrege liiinsclf, passed into literature as striking 
chaiactcris.it ions. Medley was Sir Charles Scdlcy. 
^Vilh all his grossness, ^gentle George’ shows both 
rcstr lint an<l a certain distinction. 

From * The Man of Mode.* 

Mfdiey. J> it not great itKlinrction fi»ra man of crctlit, 
who may h.ivc money eiKuigh on hi> word, to go an<l 
tleal with lews, who for liille sums make men enter 
into homls, and give judgment? 

/M/atr, Trench no more on this text ; I am detennin'd, 
and there is no hope of my conversion. 

P<>nmant, Leave your mincces<ir>' fid tiling ; a wasp 
lliat’s hu/ziiig alMMit a man’s no>c at dinner, is not more 
Irouhlcsome than thou art. [ 7 b IlANhS* 

Ifxxutiy. Vou love to have your cloaihs hang ju>t, 
sir. 

D,>r. I love to \k well tlress’d, sir ; ami think it no 
scand.al to my uudcrstantling. 

Hatuiy. Will you use the essence, or orange -flower 
water ? 

Dor. I will smell as I do to day, no offence to the 
ladies noses. 

f/dHiiy. Vour pleasure, sir. 

Dor, Ihal a man’s excellency shou’d lye in neatly 
lying of a rihlx>n<l, or a cravat ! How careful’s nature 
in furnishing the world with neccssar}* coxcombs ! 

ntil, Thai *% a mighty pretty suit of yours, Dorimant. 

Dor. I am glad ’t has your approbation. 

/idl. No man in town ha.s a better fancy in his deaths 
than you have. 

Dor. Vou will make me have an opinion of my 
genius. 

AM, There is a great critick, I hear, in these matters 
lately arriv’d piping hot from Paris. 

DM Sir Fopling Flutter, you mean. 

AM. The same. 

Be//. I Ic thinks himself the pattern of modem 
gallantry. 

Dor, He is indeed the pattern of modem foppery. 

AM. He was yesterday at the play, with a pair of 
gloves up to his elbows, and a perriwig more exactly 
curr<l than a lady's head newly dress’d for a ball. 

Be//, What a pretty lisp he has ! 

Dor, Ho I that he affects in imitation of the people of 
quality in France. 

Med. His head stands for the most part on one side, 
and his looks are more languishing than a bdy’s when 
she lolls at stretch in her coach, or leans her head care* 
lessl/ against the side of a box i’ the play-house. 


Dor. He is a person indeed of great acquir’d follies. 

.M(.L He is like many others, l>choldcn to his educa- 
tion for making him so eminent a coxcomb ; many a fool 
had l)ocn lost to the world, had their indulgent parents 
wisely l>cstow*d neither learning nor good breeding on 
’em. 

PtU. He lias liccn, as the sparkish word is, brisk 
upon the l.sdies already ; he w.-vs yesterday at my aunt 
Townlcy’s. and g.avc Mrs Ixivcil a catalogue of his good 
qualities, under the character of a complete gentleman, 
who, acconling to Sir Fopling, ought to dress well, dance 
well, fence well, h.ivc a genius for lovc-lcltcrs an agree- 
able voice for a cbamlicr. be very amorous, something 
iliscrcet, but not over consiant. 

.M«i. Pretty ingredients to make an accomplish’d 

|>crson. 

Dor. I am glad he pitch’ll upon l.ovcit. 

Pt’.l, How so? 

Dor. I wanted a fop to lay to her charge, and this is 
as j>.at may lie. 

Ptll. I .am confident she loves no man but you. 

Dor. Tbc goofl fortune were enough to make me vain, 
but that I am in my n.iturc modest. 

Bell. Hark you, Doriinant, with your leave, Mr 
Medley, 'lis only a secret concerning a fair lady. 

.l/r</. Your gooil breeding, sir, gives you too much 
trouble ; you might have whisper’d without all this 
ceremony. 

BtU. How stand your affairs with llcllinda of late? 

Dor. She’s a little jilting baggage. 

Bell. Nay, I believe her false enough, but she ’s ne’er 
the wor>c for your piir|>osc ; she was with you yesterday 
in a ilisguisc at the play. 

Dor. There we fell out, and resolv’d never to speak to 
one another more. 

Belt. The occasion ? 

Dor, Want of courage to meet me at the place 
.ippointeil. These young women apprehend loving, as 
much as the young men do fighting at first ; but once 
enter’d, like them too, they all turn bullies straight. 

Handy. Sir, your roan without desires to speak with 
you. [TiBELUAtR. 

Bell. Gentlemen, I ’ll return imroeiliately. 

AM. A very pretty fellow this. 

Dor. He’s handsom, well bred, and by much the 
most tolerable of oil the young men that do not alwund 
m wit. 

AM, Ever well dress’d, always complaisant, and 
seldom impertinent 5 you and he arc grown very intimate, 
I see. 

//Vr. It is our mutual interest to be so ; it makes the 
women think the better of his understanding, and judge 
more favourably of my reputation ; it makes him pass 
upon some for a man of very good sense, and me upon 
others for a very civil person. 

Afed, What was that whisper? 

Dor, A thing which he wou’d fain have known, but I 
did not think it fit to tell him ; it might have frighted 
him from hU honourable intentions of marrying. 

Ated, Emilia, give her her due, has the l^t reputation 
of any young woman about the town, who has beauty 
enough to provoke detraction; her carriage is unaffected^ 
her discourse modest, not at all censorious, nor pro* 
tending like the counterfeits of the age. 

Sea Gosse's SiPtmUtHth Ctmturj SintBu (i$dsX and Etherega's 
vorlu edited by Verity (tW), and by Brstt Smith (19s; it 
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Tliomas Shadwoll, a dramatic writer of some 
note in his day, though now hardly remembered 
save as the ‘ MacFIecknoe’ of Dryden^s satire, was 
bom in 1640 or 1642 at Broomhill House, near 
Brandon in Norfolk, the son of a gentleman of 
family. He passed from Cambridge without a 
degree to the Middle Temple ; but not finding 
law to his liking, he deserted it, and after an 
interval of foreign travel, betook himself seriously 
to literature. His first comedy of Tfu Sullen 
Lavers (1668), based on Molicre, had great 
success, and he continued to entertain the town 
with pieces, of which nearly a score are extant 
and fill a complete edition in four volumes (1720). 
Pepys condemned The Royal Shepherdess (1669) 
for its silliness; The Hunwurists (1670) is not 
open to the same criticism. The Miser (1672) is 
Moliire’s A 7 are with new characters and incidents. 
Epsom Wells (1672) is coarse but clever. The 
Enchanted Island (1674) is a rifacimento of Shakes* 
pea re's Tempest; and in his preface to Timon 0/ 
Athens (1678), while professing respect for Mhc 
inimitable hand of Shakespear,’ Shadwell *can 
truly say, I have made it into a pla>V by dislocat- 
ing the action, introducing new and superfluous 
characters (especially women) and new scenes 
and passages, omitting much of xhe best, abridg- 
ing, paraphrasing, and expanding Shakespeare’s 
words, and transmogrifying the whole into a cari- 
cature. The Lidertlne (1675) has Don Juan for 
hero. The True Wido 7 o (1679), The Lancashire 
Witches (1681), The Squire of Alsatia (168S). 
Bury Fair (1689), The Amorous Bigot (1690)^ 
and The Volunteers (1693) are others of the 
plays. Shadwell made Ben Jonson his model, 
and sought to amuse by the humours or eccen- 
tricities of his typical characters ; but most of his 
plays belong rather to the comedy of manners 
as illustrated by Wycherley. Shadwell also wrote 
numerous odes and occasional poems. The immor- 
tality which the plays must have failed to achieve 
for him he was fated to attain in another way. 
With Drydcn he was at first on terms of friendly 
intimac/, and indeed the great poet contributed 
the prologue to his True Wutow; but when 
Drydcn flung his Absalom atut Achitaphel and 
The Medal into the cause of the court, Shadwell 
was rash enough to make a gross attack upon 
him in the Medal of John BnyeSy with such 
uncomplimentary terms as ‘half-wit, half- fool,* 
* abandoned rascal/ * knavery/ and the like. 
Dryden heaped deathless ridicule upon his an- 
tagonist in the stinging satire of MacFleeknoe 
and as ‘Og' in the second part of Absalom and 
Achitaphel. MacFleeknoe is called on the title- 
page ‘a Satire on the True Blue Protestant 
T. S./ described further as the literary heir 
and representative of Flccknoe, whom Dryden 
thought proper to treat as a despicable rhymester 
(sec Vol. I. p. 784). 

Though ShadwclFs works, hasty and careless 
as thir/ are, exhibit lively talent and comic 


force, all (hat the reading world now of 

Shadwell is that ‘ShiulwcU nc\cr tlc\i<nvs into 
sense.’ l>ul this is obviou'>ly a preposterous 
exaggeration. He was not a poet, but plays 
arc clever and skilfully put together. 1 hat they 
were gross and indecent could l)c no reason for 
Dr)'den’s denunciation ; and no doiil>t personal, 
professional, and religious hostility made Dr)den 
uncritical in the extravagance of his abuse, as 
he was unrcasonai)lc in the vituperative terms 
he used of his habits and personal appearance. 
Rochester, who was no fool, credited Shadwell 
with exceptional wit and humour in conversation. 
Addison praised his humour. Scott recognised 
hint as an acute obscr\cr of human nature. ‘ No 
writer/ says .Allardycc Nicoll in his Restoration 
Drama^ ‘has revealed with such a life-like touch 
the details of the society of his age.' It must 
have been some consolation to Shadwell to suc- 
ceed his enemy in the laureatoship, which in 1688 
Drydcn had to resign. He did not survive long 
to enjoy it, however, as in 1692 he died — of an 
overdose of laudanum, it is siiid. ‘The limes’ 
by Shad well’s representation seem to have been 
as unvirtuous and anti-virtuous as it is possible 
to conceive. Of the seven ladies or maids whe 
appear in Epsom Wells, four arc expressly de- 
scribed amongst the dramatis persona as ‘ an 
imperious strumpet/ ‘very whorish/ or worse; 
and the other three might have been described 
in terms not much more complimentary. The 
main business and amusement alike of men and 
women was the unholicst self-indulgence. Spite 
of the obtrusive loyally to Church and State 
professed by most of the characters, the clergy 
who appear arc degraded, servile vulgarians, 
whom the fine old English gentlemen treat with 
the utmost contempt and insolence (the passages 
in the Lancashire Witches which give the most 
disrespectful pictures of a domestic chaplain were 
expunged at first playing by the Master of the 
Revels, but printed in italic \ the grossest passages 
seem to have passed muster from the beginning). 
The fine old English gentleman who hales London 
ways and French habits equally gives an account 
of the London magistrates singularly like the 
revelations in the Tammany trials— the magis- 
trates live off blackmail exacted from footpads, 
pickpockets, and improper persons of various sex 
and condition. In the Lancashire Witches the 
Lancashire dialect is freely used, and with good 
effect ; and the representation of wilch-procccd- 
ings are justified by long notes from the Ma/leus 
Malejicantm, from Remigius, Bodinus, and many 
other authors. 

In the Squire of Alsatia, Belfond, the foolish 
son of a country squire, comes to London in the 
absence of his father, and falls among a set of 
bullies and sharpers — Cheally, Sharowell, and 
CapUtin Hackum— who frequent the Whitefriars 
or Alsatia, a place behind the Temple, which stiU 
preserved the old privileges of sanctuary, and had 
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ihiis become a notorious haunt of the worst char- 
acters in the town. Its privileges were abolished 
m 1697, nine years after ShadwcITs play appeared. 

From 'The Squire of Alsatla.' 

Cousin Sham well, well met ; good-morTOv\ to 

you. 

Sh.unwril. Cou>in Bclfond, your humble servant : wh.at 
makes you abroad so early? 'tis not much past seven. 

/>V//; You know we were l>ovvsy Iasi night : I am a 
little hot headed this morning, and come tu lake the fresh 
air here in the 1 eniple-\N alks. 

.Sham. Well, an<i what <lo you think of our way of 
living here? Is not rich generous wine \>cltcr than your 
poor hcKige wine slum'd ? 

ihif. O yes, a world adad ! Nc cr stir, 1 could never 
have thought there had Wen such a gallant place as 
London : here I can be dnink over night, and well next 
morning ; can ride in a coach for a shilling, as gootl as 
a deputy lieutenant then for the women ! Mercy ujKm 
us, so civil and welldncd ! . . . And I am in that fear of 
niy father besides, adad, he M knock me i’ th* head, if he 
sliouhl hear of such a thing. Ixjrd ! what will he say 
when he comes to know I am at London, which he in all 
his life time would never suffer me to sec, for fear I should 
\>e dcUauchM, forsooth ; and allows me little or no money 
at home, neither. 

Sham. What matter what he say's? Is not every foot 
of the estate cnlailM upon you? 

Bfl/. Well, I ‘II endure *l no longer 1 If I can but 
raise money I 'll teach him to use his son like a dog, I ‘II 
warrant him. 

Sham. You can ne’er want that ; take up on the rover* 
sion, ‘ti$ a lu.sly one ; and Chcatly will help you to the 
ready ; and thou shalt shine, and l)C as gay as any spruce 
prig that ever walk’d the street.— This morning your 
cloaths and liveries will come home, and thou shall 
appear rich and splendid like thyself, and the mobile 
shdl worship thee. 

Bdf. The mobile! that’s pretty. [Cheati.y / rr/w,] 
Sweet Mr Chcatly, my best friend, let me embrace 
thee. 

Chfoily. My sprightly son of timber and of acres, my 
noble heir, 1 salute thee: the cole is coming, and shall 
\k brought in this morning. 

Btif. Cole ! Why ’tis summer, I need no firing now. 
Besides, I intend to bum billets. 

Cheat. My lusty rustic, learn and be instructed. Cole 
is, In the language of the witty, money. The ready, 
the rhino ; thou shall be . rhinocerical, my lad, thou 
shalt. 

Delf, Admirable, I swear I Cole I ready I rhino I 
rhinocerical I Lord, how long may a man live in igno* 
ranee in the country. — And how much cole, ready, and 
rhino, shall 1 have ? 

CAm/. Enough to set thee up to spark it in thy brother*! 
face : and ere thou shall want the ready, the darby, thou 
shall make thy fruitful acres in reversion to fly, and all 
thy sturdy oaks to bend like switches \ But thou must 
squeeze, my lad, squeeze hard, and seal, my bully. Sham- 
well and I arc (0 be bound with thee. [HACKUst eHten,} 

Bet/. I am mightily beholden to you both. . . • O, 
noble Captain Hackum, your servant ; servant, Captain. 

Hatkum, Your humble trout, good noble squire \ you 
were brave and bowzy last night, i* faith you were. 

Bilf. Yes, really I was dear ; for 1 do not remember 


what I did, or where I was: clear, clear, is not that 
right ? 

Shanu Ay, ay ! Why you broke windows ; scour’d, 
broke open a house in Dorset 'Court, and took a pretty 
wench, a gentleman's natural, away by force. 

Belf, Now you pul me in mind, I recollect somewhat 
of this matter ; my shoulders arc plaguy sore, and my 
arms black and blue ; but where s the wench, the natural, 
ha, Captain ? 

n<uk. Ah, Squire, I led her off. I have her safe for 
you, 

Belf. But does not the gallant thunder and roar for 
her ? 

flack. The scoundrel d.vrcs not ; he knows me, who 
never knew fear in my life : for my part, I love magna- 
nimity and honour, and those things ; and fighting Is one 
of my recreations. 

Belf O brave Captain. 

f/ack. But, Squire, I had damn'd ill luck afterwards ; 

I went up to the Gaming Ordinar>', and lost all my ready ; 
they left me not a rag or sock : pox o' the latts for me > 

I lielicve they pul the doctor u|>on me. 

Be//. Tails and doctor ! What ’s that ? 

Sham. The tools of shari>crs. false dice. 

//nek. Mark you, pr’ythcc, noble Squire, equip me with 
a couple of meggs or two couple of smelts. 

Belf Smelts! What, shall we bespeak another dish of 
fish for our dinner? 

Sham. No, no, meggs are guineas, smelts arc half 
guineas 5 he would borrow a couple of guineas. 

Belf Meggs! smelts! Ho, ha, hn, very pretty by my 
troth : and so thou shall, dear Captain ; there are two 
meggs ; and I vow and swear I am glad I have 'em to 
pleasure you, adad I am. 

//nek. You arc so honest a gentleman, quarrel every 
day and I Ml \k your second ; once a day at least : and 
I Ml say this for you, there’s not a finer gentleman this 
day walks the Fiyars, no dispraise to any man, let him 
be what he will. 

Belf. Adad you make me proud, sir. (LolpooP enfersA 

0 Lolpoop, where have you been all this morning, sirrah ? 
Lolfocf. Why *115 but rear marry, ’tis meet a bit past 

eight : by’r Lady, ycow were sow drunken last nceght, 

1 had ihoughtcn ycow wouden ha Icen a be<l aw the 
mom : well, mine e)Tic akc a gazing up and down on 
aw the fine sights \ but for aw that, send me north to 
my own cauntry again. 

Belf. O silly rogue I You arc only fit for cattle. 
Gentlemen, you must excuse him, he knows no belter. 

IMp. Many, better quoth a ! By th' mess, this is a 
life for the decl : to be drunken each night, break 
windows, roar, sing, and swear i’ ih’ streets ; go to 
loggerheads with the constable and watch, han harlots 
in gold and silver lace : Heaven bless us, and send me 
a whome again. 

Belf. Peace, you saucy scoundrel, or I ’ll cudgel you to 
pap ; sirrah, do not provoke me, I say, do not. 

Lolp. Odsflesh, where’s money for aw this? Yeowst 
be run ograunt soon, and you lakkcn this caurse, Ise tell 
a that. 

Betf Take that, sirrah ; I Ml teach you to mutter : 
what, my man become my rooster. 

IMp. Wounds I give me ten times more, ond send me 
whome again at after. What will awd maastcr say to 
this? I mun ne’er see the face of him, I wot, 

Sham^ Hang him, rogue ; toss him in a blanket 
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Cfua/, Let me talk with him a Uitle. Come on, 
fellow. 

Lolp* Talk J Well, what sen ye ? 

Chmt, Why, put the case, you arc indebted to me 
twenty pounds upon a scire facial ; I extend this up to 
an outlawry, upon affidavit upon the nisi pnus : 1 plead 
to all this matter, non est ittveutus upon the panncl : 
what is to be done more in this case, as it lies before 
the bench, but to award out execution upon the posse 
eomitatusy who are presently to issue out a certiorari. 

Loip, I understand a little of sizes, nisi prizes, affidavi, 
sossuraj t but by the mass I cannot tell what to mack of 
aw this together, not 1. 

Btlf Ha, ha, puppy ? Owl ! Lo^erhead ! O silly 
country put \ Here *s a prig indeed : he *11 De*er find out 
what *tis to cut a sham or banter. 

Lotp, Sham and banter are heathen Creek to me : but 
ycow have cut out fine wark for yourscl last nceght : I 
went to see the bause yeow had brocken, aw the windows 
are pood dawne I askt what was the matter, and by 
th mass they haw learnt your name too: they saiden 
Squire Bel fond had done it ; and that they hidden 
gotten the Lord Chief Justice warren for you, ami wooden 
bring a pair of actions against yeow. 

Bdf Is this true ? 

Loip. Ay, by the mass. 

Cheat, No matter; we'll bring you off with a wet 
finger ; trust me for that. 

Belf Dear friend, I rely upon you for every thing. 

Sham, We value not twenty such things of a rush. 

Uaek, If any of Ihcir officers dare invade our privilege^ 
we *U send 'em to hell without bail or mainprizc. 

(From Act i. a.) 

S«e Sbadwellft Worki, 4 voU. with life by bis son (1720)2 td. 
SuainerSiS vols. (19^7); select plays (ed. Salnubury, 1903): aod 
siody by Boreman (1930). 

WUIIam W'ychcrley (1640?-! 7 16), born at 
Clive near Shrevvsbur>', where his father possessed 
a handsome property, was, next to Congreve, chief 
of the school of the comedy of manners. Though 
bred to the law, Wycherley did not practise his 
profession, but lived gaily ‘ upon town.* Pope says 
he had ‘ a true nobleman look,* and he was one of 
the favourites of the Duchess of Cleveland He 
wrote four comedies — Lwe in a Wood {\bT\\ Tlu 
CtnUentan Dancing- niasUr (1672X The Country 
^ift (1675), and 'ihe Plain Dealer (1676). The 
first (written, according to its author, when he was 
nineteen) was received with applause ; the second, 
^ farcical comedy of intrigue, was not so popular ; 
the Country Wife, greatly cleverer, is much coarser 
in plot and details than Mol lire’s £cole des 
TemmeSt on which it is largely based ; the Plain 
DealcTy his masterpiece, acted in 1674, is founded 
on Le Misanthrope, In spite of its naughti* 
ness, the Country Wife was praised by Steele 
as ‘a very pleasant and instructive satire;’ 
Drydcn calls Wycherley ‘my dear friend* and 
an excellent poet, speaks of ‘ the satire, wit, and 
of manly Wycherley,’ and commends the 
Plain Dealer as ‘one of the most bold, most 
^neral, and most useful satires which has ever 
wn presented in the English theatre.’ The 
phrase ‘manly Wycherley’ must surely have had 


in it something of the n<iiurc <if .1 < om[)litnent.iry 
pun, and an allusion to the chief <]i.ir.uier in the 
Plain Dealer, X’ohairc All \\>«her!cy’s 

strokes arc stronger and holder than iho^e *t\ our 
MisiiftihropCy but then they are le>s delicao , and the 
rules of decorum are not so well ohbcr\c<l.* l'of)e 
was proud to receive the notice of the author of the 
Country Wife, Their published cturcspondcrK C is 
well known, and is interesting from the suiK*rionty 
maintained in their intercourse hy the hoy-poet of 
sixteen over his mentor of sixty-four. The pupil 
grew too great for his master, and the uni^itural 
friendship was dissolved, renewed, and broken again. 
Wycherley represents the comedy of manners, 
not the comedy of human nature ; wit, humour, 
sprightly conversation, mirthful situations and 
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talk, arc aimed at rather than strength of plot or 
credibility. The whole is utterly artificial, and 
therefore the nastiness is perhaps less offensive. 
Congreve is vastly more brilliant in Wycherley’s 
own .line. Macaulay has vehemently impeached 
Wycherley’s profligacy and the indecency and 
artiflciality of his plays, and has justly said that 
his verse, of which a volume was published late in 
his life, was beneath criticism. Lci^h Hunt thought 
some of the detached Maxims and Reflections 
written by Wycherley in his old age not unworthy 
of his reputation, and quoted as specially good, 
‘The silence of a wise man is more wrong to 
mankind than the slanderer’s speech.* Wycherley 
married the young widow the Countess of Drog- 
heda, lived unhappily with her, and after her death 
was constantly in debt or money troubles. He 
spent some years in the Fleet; but James IL, 
having seen the Plain Dealer^ paid his debts and 
gave him a pension. At the age of seventy-five 
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Wycherley married a young girl in order to defeat 
tl,c cvpectation^ of his nephew, and died eleven 
days afterwards. The extracts that follow arc 
both from the /V.j/cr. 


Mr Manly and Lord Plausible. 

Miitiiy. Tell not me, my g->otl l-onl PlauMhle, of y»ur 
decorum', supercilious forms, .irid slavish ceremonies . 
your little tricks, uhich you, the spaniels of the world, .lo 
daily over am! over, for and to one another : not out of 

love or duty, hut your servile fe.ir. 

rhimibU. N’ay, i' faith, i’ faith, you arc lo.» passionate ; 
and I must humbly beg your pardon an.l leave to tell 
you they arc the arts and nile.s the pnidcnl of the world 
walk by. 

Vm. Ibit I 11 Iiavc no lca<ling-slnng?i ; I 
can walk alone. I Inlc a harnc^>, and >sill not tng on 
in a faction, ki^dng my leader l>chin<l, that another sla'C 
may do the like to me. 

Pltius. What, will you \k singular then? like nobody? 

follow, love, ami esteem noh<Hly? 

A/f 7 ft. Rather than l)c general, like you, follow cvcr>'« 
iKxly: court and kiss cvcrylxKly; though perhaps at the 
!«imc time you hate evcrylnxly. 

Pht/s. Why, seriously, with your pardon, niy dear 

friend— 

A/it/t. With your pardon, my no friend, I will not, as 
you do, whisper my hatrc<l or my scorn, call a man fool 
or knave by signs or mouths over his shoulder, whilst you 
have him in your arms. Tor such as you. like common 
whores and pickpockets, arc only .langerous to those you 
cnd>racc. 

P/afts. Such as 1 1 Heavens defend me \ upon my 
^lonour— 

Ujwn your title, my lord, -if you’d have me 
believe you. 

P/aiis. Well, then, as ! am a |xr>on of honour, I 
never attempted to abuse or lessen any person in my 
life. 

A/an. What, you were afraid ? 

P/ftus. No, but seriously, I hate to do a rude thing ; 
no, faith. I speak well of all mankind. 

.IAim. I thought so : but know, that sj>eaking well of 
.ill mankind is the worst kind of detraction ; for it takes 
away the reputation of the few good men in the world, by 
making all alike. Now, I speak ill of most men, because 
they ilcscrvc it ; 1 that can do a rude thing, rather than 
an unjust thing. 

P/auj. Well, tell not me, my dear friend, whal people 
doerve ; I ne’er mind that. I, like an author in a 
dedication, never s|)eak well of a man for his sake, 
but my own. I will not disparage any man to dis* 
parage myself : for lo speak ill of people behind their 
hacks is not like a person of honour, and truly to speak 
ill of ’em to their faces is not like a complaisant 
person. But if I did say or do an ill thing to anyUhly, 
it should be sure lo be behind their backs, out of pure 
good manners. 

Afati. Very well, but I that am an unmannerly sea- 
fellow, if I ever speak well of people (whicli is very 
seldom indeed) it should l>c sure to be behind their 
backs ; and if I would say or do ill to any, it should be 
lo their faces. I would jostle a proud, strutting, over- 
looking coxcomb, at the head of his sycophants, rather 
than put out my tongue at him when he were past me ; 
would frowm in the arrogant^ big, dull face of an over- 


grown knave of business, rather than vent my spleen 
ag.iin« him when his back were turned ; would give 
fawning slaves the lie whilst they embrace or com- 
mend me; cowards, whilst they brag; call a rascal 
by no other title, though his father had left him a 
duke's ; laugh at fools aloud before their mistresses ; 
and mu't desire people to leave me. when their visits 
grow at hast as troublesome as they were at first 
impertinent. 

Plans. I would not have my visits troublesome. 

Man. The only w-.iy to be sure not to have ’em trouble- 
some, is to make 'em when people arc not at home ; for 
your visits, like other good turns, arc most obliging when 
made or done to a man in his absence. A pox ! why 
should any one, because he has nothing to do, go and 
disturb another man’s business? 

P/,ms. I licg your pardon, my dear friend. What, you 
have hnsincss ? 

If you have any, I would not detain your lord- 

Detain me. dear sir ! I can never have enough 
of your company. 

I'm afraid I should be tiresome: I know no*, 
what you think. 

Plaus. W'cll. dear .sir, I see you’d have me gone. [AsuU. 
A fan. But I see you won’t. 

P/anj. Your most faithful 


[Asid/.] Then 


A/iUt, God l>c w'ye, my lord. 

P/aus. Your most humble 

A fan. Farewell. 

P/aus. And eternally 

Afan. And eternally ceremony 

the devil lake thee eternally. 

P/a$4S. You shall use no ceremony, by my life. 

Afan, I do not intend it. 

/^/aus. Why do you stir then ? 

Af*m. Only lo see you out of doors, that 1 may shut 
’em against more welcomes. 

P/itus. Nay, faith, that shall not pass upon your most 
faithful humble ser>'ant. 

Afan, Nor this any more upon me. [^Aside. 

Plaus. Well, you arc too strong for me. 

Afiift. {Asidf.} I’d sooner be visited by the plague; 
for that only would keep a man from visits, and his doorn 
shut {Exit thnuting out Lord pLAVSIDtB ; 

rt^otitrs with Freeman. 

Fruman. Faith, I am sorry you would let the fop go, 

I intended to have had some sport with him. 

Afan, Sport with him I A pox I then, why did you 
not slay ? You should have enjoyed your coxcomb, and 
had him to yourself for me. 

Fret. No, I should not have eared for him without 
you neither ; for the pleasure which fops afford is like 
that of drinking, only good when ’tis shared 5 and a fool, • 
like a bottle, which would make you merry in company, 
will make you dull alone. But how the devil could you 
turn a man of his quality down stairs? You use a lord 
wUh vetj' little ceremony, it seems. 

Man. A lord ! What, thou art one of those who 
esteem men only by the marks and value fortune has 
set upon ’em, and never consider intrinsic worth ! but 
counterfeit honour will not be current with me s I 
weigh the man, not his title ; 'tis not the king’s stamp 
can make the metal better or heavier. Your lonl 
is a leaden shilling, which you bend every way, 
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and debases the stamp he bears, instead of being 
raised by it 

Widow Blackacre and her Lawyers. 

Let’s see, Jerry, where arc my minutes? 
Come, Mr Quaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in 
chancery, let your words be easy, and your sense hard ; 
my cause requires it : branch it bravely, and deck my 
cause with flowers, that the snake may lie hidden. Go, 
go, and be sure you remember the decree of niy Lord 
Chancellor, Trices imp quart of the queen. 

Quisint. I will, as I see cause, extenuate or examplify 
matter of fact; baflle truth with impudence; answer 
exceptions with questions, though never so impertinent ; 
for reasons give ’em words ; for hw and equity, tropes 
and figures ; and so relax and enervate the sinews of 
their argument with the oil of my eloquence. But w hen 
my luDgs can reason no longer, and not being able to 
say anything more for our cause, say everything of 
our adversaiy, whose reputation, though never so clear 
and evident in the eye of the world, yet with sharp 
invectives-^— 

tyid. Alias, Billingsgate. 

Quoin/, With poignant and sour invectives, I say, 1 
will deface, wipe out, and obliterate his fair reputation, 
even as a record with the juice of lemons ; and tell such 
a story (for the truth on is, all that we can do for our 
client in chancer)', is telling a story], a fjnc story, a long 
story, such a story 

H^iJ. Go, save thy breath for the cause ; talk at the 
bar, Mr Quaint : you are so copiously fluent, you can 
wear)' any one’s ears sooner than your own tongue. Go, 
wear}* our adversaries’ counsel, and the court ; go, thou 
art a fme-spoken person : adad, I shall make thy wife 
jealous of me, if you can but court the court into a decree 
for us» Go, gel you gone, and remember— 

-^Exit Quaint].— C ome, Mr Blunder, pray bawl 
soundly for me, at the KingVbench, bluster, sputter, 
question, cavil ; but be sure your argument be intricate 
enough to confound the court ; and then you do my 
business. Talk what you will, but l>e sure your tongue 
never stand still ; for your own noise will secure your 
sense from censure ; his like coughing or hemming when 
one has got the belly-ache, which stifles the unmannerly 
noise. Go, dear rogue, and succeed ; and 1 'll invite thee> 
ere it be long, to more soused venison. 

Blunder. I ’U warrant you, after your verdict, your 
judgment shall not be arrested upon ifs and and’s* {Exit, 

Wid. Come, Mr Petulant, let me give you some new 
mstnictions for our cause in the Exchequer, Are the 
barons sat ? 

Petulanl, Yes, no ; may be they are, may be they arc 
not : what know I? what care I ? 

^id. Heyday ! I wish you would but snap up the 
counsel on t'other side anon at the bar as much ; and 
have a little more patience with me, that I might instruct 
you a little better. 

Pe/» You instruct me ! what is my brief for, mistress? 

Wid, Ay, but you seldom read your brief but at the 
bar, if you do it then. 

Pd. Perhaps I do, perhaps I don't, and perhaps his 
time enough : pray hold yourself contented, mistress. 

^ Wid, Nay, if you go there too, I will not be contented, 
air : though you, I see, will lose my cause for want of 
speaking, I wo’ not: you shall hear me, and shall be 
instructed. Let’s see your brief# 


Pet. Send your solicitor to me. ln>lruclcd by a 
woman! I’d have you to know, 1 <io not \scar a 
bar-gown 

IVrd. By a woman ! and 1 d have you lo know I am 
no common woman, but a woman c^nvervant in ihc 
laws of the land, as well as yourself, though 1 lave no 
bar-gown. 

/W. Go to, go to, mi>tress, you arc imj)crtincru, and 
there 's your brief for you : instruct me ! 

her hrevia/e at her, 

Wid, Impertinent to me, you saucy Jack, you ! you 
return my breviatc, but where's my fee? you ’ll \k ^urc 
to keep that, and that $0 well, that if there chance 
to be but a brass half-crown in 't, one *s sure to hear on h 
again: would you would but look on your breviale half 
so narrowly ! Hut pray give me my fee too, a» v^*eU as 
my brief. 

Pet, Mistress, that '$ without precedent. When did a 
counsel ever return his fee, pray? and you are impertinent 
and ignorant to demand it. 

IPW, Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me? Gads 
bodikins, you puny upstart in the law, to use me so ! you 
green- bag carrier, you murderer of unfortunate causes, the 
clerk’s ink is scarce off of your fingers,— you that newly 
come from lamp-blacking the judges' shoes, and are not 
fit to wi]>c mine ; you call me impertinent and ignorant I 
1 would give thee a cuff on the car, sitting the courts, if 
I were ignorant. Marry gep, if it had not been for me, 
thou hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the l>ar. 

[£xi/ Petulant. Enter Buttoncown.] 
Mr Buttongown, Mr Buttongown, whither so fast ? 
What, won’t you slay till we are heard ? 

But, I cannot, Mrs Blackacre, 1 must be at the 
council ; my loni's cause stays there for me. 

Wid. And mine suflTen here# * 

But, I cannot help it 
1 'm undone. 

But, What ’$ that to me? • 

Wid. Consider the five-pound fee, if not my cause ; 
that was something to you. 

But. Away, away ! pray be not so troublesome, 
mistress : I must be gone. 

Wid, Nay, but consider a little : I am your old client, 
my lord but a new one ; or let him be what he will, he 
w ill hardly be a better client to you than myself : I hope 
you believe I shall be in law as long as I live ; therefore 
am no despicable client. Well, but go to your lonl ; 1 
know you expect he should make you a judge one day ; 
but I hope his promise to you will prove a true lord's 
promise. But that he might be sure to fail you, I wish 
you had his bond for’t. 

But, But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, 
mistress? 

Wid. Nay, I beseech you, sir, suy ; if it be but to tell 
me my lord’s case ; come, in short 

But. Nay, then [Exit, 

Wid. Well, Jerry, observe child, and lay it up for 
hereafter. These are those lawyers who, by being in all 
causes, are in none : therefore if you would have ’em for • 
you, let your adversary fee 'em ; for he may chance to 
depend upon 'em ; and so, in being t^inst (hec, they ’ll 
be for thee. 

/erry. Ay, mother ; they pul roe in mind of the un- 
conscionable wooen of widows. . . . Therefore have 
a care of ’em, forsooth. There’s advice for your 
advice. 
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ll'i.i. WvU «i<l. I'oy— Conic, Mr SphU.nusc, pray 
go !-cc when my cau'^c in Ciianecry comes on; and go 
sjicak with Mr in the Kitig'-licnch. and NJr 

(^)uirk in the Comnion plcas and see how mailers go 

there. . . 

Mt/cr OUfox La.iy, a good and propiUous 

morning lo you ; and may all your causes go xs well as 

U I myself sverc judge of ’em ! 

It'/J. Sir, excuse me ; I am busy, and cannot answer 
complimenis in Wcslminsicr Hall.— Go, >|r Splilcause, 
anil come to me again lo that liooksellcr s ; there I U 
stay for you, that you may be sure to find me. 

No. sir, come lo the other bookseller’s. 1 11 
attend your l.idyship ibitbcr. l£xt/ SPl.lTCACSE. 

li'id. Why to the other? 

0/d. Because he is my IxxjkscHcr, lady. 

H',d. What, lo sell you lorcngcs for your catarrh? or 
iiicslicincs for your corns ? What else c.an a major deal 
with a hoiiksellcr for? 

0/d. Lady, he prints for me. 

Il'id. Why, are you an author? 

0/d. Of some few essays; deign you, lady, lo peruse 
’em.— (//ftWo] She is a woman of parts; and I must 
win her hy show ing mine. 

li.H.kidUr i /icy. Will you sec Culpepper, mistress? 
■Aristotle’s Problems?’ ‘ The Complete Midwife?’ 

U'id. No; let’s sec Dalton, Hughs, Shepherd, NVin- 
gate. 

A. We have no law Imoks. 

U'id. No! you .ire a pretty liookscller then.' 

0/d. Come, have you e’er a one of my essays left ? 

/i. Hcy. Ves, sir, we have enough, and shall always 
have ’em. . 

O/d. How so? 

B. Boy. Why, they arc good, steady, lasting ware. 

O/d. Nay, I hojw they will live; let’s sec.— Be 

plexseil, maslam, to peruse the i>oor cmlcavours of my 

|)cn : for I have a pen, though I say it, that 

Jrr. Pray let me see ’St George for Christendom,’ or 
* The Seven Champions of England.' 

Wid. No, no ; give him ' ’010 Young Clerk's Guide.' 
—What, we shall have you read yourself into a humour 
of rambling and fighting, and studying military discipline, 
and wearing red breeches. 

O/d. Nay, if you talk of military discipline, show him 
my ‘ Treatise of the Art Military.’ 

Wid. Hold; I would as willingly he should read a 
play. 

Jtr. O, pray forsooth, mother, let me have a play. 

Wid. No, sirrah ; there arc young studenU of the law 
enough spoiled already by plays. They would make you 
in love with your laundress, or, what 's worse, some queen 
of the stage that was a laundress. . . . But stay, Jerry, 
is not that Mr What d'ye-call-him, that goes there, he 
that offered to sell me a suit in chancery for five hundred 
pounds, for a hundred down, and only paying the clerk’s 
fees? 

Jtr. Ay, forsooth, ’tis he. 

Wid. Then stay here, and have a care of the bags, 
whilst I follow him. — Have a care of the bags, I say. 

Jtr. And do you have a care, forsooth, of the statute 
against champarty, I say. \_Exit Widow Blackacre. 

Leigh Hunt edited Wycherley, Congreve, Ac. (1840, i8«s); Ward 
edited Wycherley (‘Mermaid Seriea,' 1896); Sumraen, Ctmf/tU 
Werkt (4 voU. 19*4) 5 Churchill, Ct^nirf Wi/t and PUin DttUr 
(1914). See a French »tudy by Perromat (i9»i), Haililfa Bmgiitk 
Ctmie WriUrt, and Allardyce Nicoll’s RtiUttUi^ Drum* (19S3). 


Afihra Behn (1640-89 ; her first name is also 
spelt Ayfara), the female Wycherley, was the first 
English professional authoress. The daughter of 
John .Amis (not of one Johnson, a barber, as 
long believed), she was born at Wye in Kent in 
1640. Her father, well connected, died on the 
way to Surinam, where his wife and family settled. 
There Aphra became acquainted with the princely 
slave Oroonoko, on whose story she founded a 
novel. About 1663 she returned to England, and 
soon after marrying Mr Behn, a wealthy London 
merchant of Dutch descent, she found her way 
to the English court. Her husband died before 
>666, whereupon she was employed as a political 
spy by Charles II. ; and while residing at Antwerp 
she was enabled, by one means or another, to give 
information to the English Government. Left with- 
out funds and imprisoned for debt, on her return 
to England she gave up espionage and look to 
literature as a profession. ‘Astrea’s’ good looks 
and conversational gifts won her friends and 
enemies — among the wits and society of the 
day. Her plays proved very popular. She wrote 
nearly a score of dramas, mostly comedies, 
which, if far from decorous, are lively and amus- 
ing — Fordd Marriage (>670), Abdelazer^ 
The Rover (her best-known play), The Debauchee^ 
The Town Fop, &c. She borrowed freely from 
older dramatists and from the French theatre. 
Her comedies attracted more attention in her 
lifetime than her novels. Of the novels, Oroonoko 
is the best known ; both it and her storj’ of The 
Xuny or the Fair Vow-breaktry were dramatised 
by Southemc ; and in the section on Southeme 
(Vol. II. pp. 75-77) a passage from each is 
quoted. The Nun opens with a clever satire 
on town-fops. ‘ Facetious ’ Tom Brown, not him- 
self very careful to avoid offence, makes a 
candid friend write to her and of her, ‘Those 
were the two knacks you were chiefly happy 
in ; one was to make libertines laugh, and the 
other to make modest women blush.’ Mrs Keith 
of Ravelston’s criticism is known to all lovers of 
Scott The venerable lady remembered how in 
her youth Mrs Behn’s stories were universally 
admired, and asked Scott to get her a sight of 
them. In spite of his misgivings, Scott says, ‘To 
hear was to obey. So I sent Mrs Aphra Behn, 
curiously sealed up, with “ Private and confidential ” 
on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. The 
next time I saw her aftenvards she gave me back 
Aphra, properly wrapped up, with nearly these 
words: “Take back your bonny Mrs Behn; and, 
if you will take my advice, pul her iq the fire, for I 
found it impossible to get through the very first 
novel. But is it not," she said, “ a very odd thing 
that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book 
which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud 
for the amusement of large circles, consisting of 
the first and most creditable society in London?"* 
Like so many of her contemporaries, Mrs Behn 
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wrote * Pindaricks.’ Her longest poem was a 
tedious allegorical Voyage to the Isle 0/ Love^ 
a translation from the Abb^ Tallemant ; some of 
her lyrics are admirable. Gosse places her ‘ in the 
first rank of English female writers.’ It should 
be recorded to her credit that by her Oyoonoko 
(1688) she was the first English writer to stir 
sympathy with the slave. As Swinburne put it : 
‘This improper woman of genius was the first 
literary abolitionist— the first champion of the slave 
on record in the history of fiction.^ Thus Mrs Behn 
is brought into strange companionship with Mrs 
Beecher Stowe. Orconoko left its mark on Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and Chateaubriand, among others. 
E. A Baker edited her novels (10 vols. 1905); 
Montague Summers, who edited her Works (6 voU, 
1915), protests against the neglect that followed on 
her notoriety, and ranks her among the greatest 
dramatists of her lime. See V. Sackville- West's 
study (1927). 

Song from *Abdel&zer.' 

Love in fantastic triumph sat, 

Whilst bleeding hearts around him flowed, 

For whom fresh pains he did create, 

And strange tyrannic power he shewed. 

From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 

Which round about in sport he hurled : 

But *twas from mine he took desires 
Enough to undo the amorous world. 

From me he took his sighs and tears, 

From thee his pride and cruelty; 

From me his languishment and fears, 

And every killing dart from thee : 

Thus thou and 1 the god have armed, 

And set him up a deity : 

But my |K>or heart alone is harmed, 

While thine the victor is, and free. 

The Dreeun. 

The grove was gloomy all around, 

Murmuring the stream did pass. 

Where fond Astrro laid her down 
Upon a bed of grass ; 

I slept and saw a piteous sight, 

Cupid a-weeping lay, 

Till l^th his little stars of light 
Had wept themselves away. 

Methought I asked him why he cried ; 

My pity led me 00,— 

All sighing the sad boy replied, 

‘ Alas ! I am undone \ 

As I beneath yon myrtles lay, 

Down by Diaoa^s springs, 

Amyntas stole my bow away, 

And pinioned both roy wings.* 

•Alas I * I cried, ‘Hwas then thy darts 
Wherewith he wounded me ? 

Thou mighty deity of hearts, 

He stole hb power from thee? 

Eevenge thee, if a god thou be, 

Upon the amorous swain, 

I’D set thy wings at liberty, 

And thou shall fly again ; 


And, for this service on my p.iri. 

Ail 1 demand of thcc 
Is, wound AniyntOis' cruel heart, 

And make him <iie for me.' 

Hii silken fetters I untied, 

And those gay wings displayed, 

Which gently fanned, he inour^ting cried, 

* Farewell, fond ca>y maid \ ' 

At this I blushed, and angry grew 
1 should a god believe, 

And waking found my dream loo true. 

For I was still a slave. 

Oroonoko, the hero of the romance, was a young 
and gallant African prince, grandson of the reign- 
ing king ; eminently accomplished and distin- 
guished for his military prowess, he was thus 
shamefully betrayed into slavery' by Englishmen : 

Oroonoko was no sooner return'd from this last o)n» 
quest, and receiv’d at court with all the joy and magnifi- 
cence that could l>c express'd to a young victor, who was 
not only relum'd triumphant, but l<lov'd like a deity, 
than there arriv'd in j>ort an English ship. The master 
of it had often l>efnre been in these countries, and was 
very well known to Oroonoko, with whom he had 
irnffick’d for slaves, and had us'd to do the same with 
his predecessors. 

This commander was a man of a finer sort of address 
and conversation, belter brc<l, and more engaging than 
most of that sort of men arc ; so that he seem'd rather 
never to have been bred out of a court, than almost all 
his life at sea. Tins captain therefore was always better 
receiv’d at court than most of the traders to those 
countries were ; and especially by Oroonoko, who was 
more civiliz’d, according to the European mode, than 
any other had l)een, and took more delight in the white 
nations ; and, above all, men of parts and wit. To this 
captain he sold abundance of his slaves ; and for the 
favour and esteem he had for him, made him many pre- 
sents, and oblig’d him to slay at court as long as possibly 
he could. NVhich the captain seem’d to lake as a very 
great honour done him, entertaining the prince every day 
with globes and maps, and , mathematical discourses and 
instruments ; eating, drinking, hunting, and living with 
him with so much familiarity, that it was not to be 
doubted but he had gain’d very greatly upon the heart 
of this gallant young man. And the captain, in return of 
all these mighty favours, besought the prince to honour 
his vessel with his presence some day or other at dinner, 
before he should set sail; which he condescended to 
accept, and appointed his day. The captain, on his part, 
fail’d not to have all things in a readiness, in the most 
magnificent order he could possibly : and the day being 
come, the captain, in his boat richly adorn'd wnth carpets 
and velvet cushions, rowed to the shore to receive the 
prince ; with another longboat, where was plac’d all hU 
musick and trumpets, with which Oroonoko was ex- 
tremely delighted ; who met him on the shore, attended 
by his French governor, Jamoan, Aboan, and about an 
hundred of the noblest of the youths of the court: and 
after they had first carried the prince on board, the boats 
fetch’d the rest off, where they found a very splendid 
treat, with all sorts of fine wines, and were as well enter- 
tain’d as ’twas possible in such a place to be. 

The prince having drank hard of punch and several 
sorts of wine, as did all the rest (for great care was taken 
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ihc> >h(>al<l HAnl nothing of that part of the entertain- 
ment h vcr>* merr>, an<l in great admiration of the 
>hi|'. fur he had never Ucn in one Wforc ; so that he was 
cnmnis of l)choIding eveo* where he decently might 

descend. I he rest, no Iw'. curious, who were not quite 
overcome nmiIi drinking, rambled al their pleasure fore 
an<l aft. as their fancies guided cm : so that the captain, 
wh.» had well laid hU design before, gave the word, and 
scu d on all hi^ guests ; they clapping great irons sud- 
clrnly (m the prince, when he was Icapd down into the 
hold, to view that part of the vessel; and locking him 
fast riown. secur'd him. The same treachery was us'd to 
all the rest ; and all in one instant, in several places of 
the ship, were l.ishM fast in irons and Iwt ray’d to slavery. | 
riiat great tlesign over, they set all hands at work to i 
hoist sail ; a ml with as treacherous as fair a wind they 
made from the shore with this innocent and glorious prize, 
who thought of nothing less than such an entertainment. 

Some have commcnd<.*<l this act, as brave in the cap- 
lain ; but I will spare my sense of it, and leave it to my ^ 
reader to judge as he pleases. It may \k easily guess'd 
in what manner the prince resentcsl this indignity, who 
may \>c l)cst rc-iemblcd to a lion taken in a t<Ml ; so he 
ragctl, so he stnigglc<l for lil>crty, but all in vain : and 
thc'y hatl so wisely inanagctl his fetters, that he could not 
use a hand in his defence, to quit himself of a life that 
wouhl by no means entiuro slavery ; nor could he move 
from the place where he was lyM, to any solid part of the 
ship, against which he might have 1)cat his hca<h and 
have fmishM his disgrace that way. So that being de- 
prived of all other means, he resolvM to perish for want 
of food ; and plexsd at last with that thought, and toil’d 
and tir’d by rage an<l indignation, he laid himself down 
and sullenly resolv’d ui>on dying, and refused all things 
that were brought him. 

I liis <lid not a little vex the captain, and the more so 
l)ccausc he found almost all of 'em of the same humour ; 
so that the loss of so many brave slaves, so tall and gootlly 
to l<hold, would have been very considerable ; he there- 
fore order’d one to go from him (for he would not l>e seen 
himself) to Oroonoko, and to .assure him he was afHictetl 
for having rashly done so unhospitabic a deed, and which 
couhl not 1)C now remedied, since they were far from 
shore ; but since he resentctl it in so high a nature, he 
assur’d him he would revoke his resolution, and set both 
him and his friends ashore on the next land they should 
touch At ; and of this the messenger gave him his oath, 
provi<lc<l he would resolve to live. And Oroonoko, 
whose honour was such, as he never had violateil a word 
in his life himself, much lc.ss a solemn asseveration, be- 
liev’d in an instant what this man said ; but reply'd he 
expected for a confirmation of this to have his shameful 
fetters dismiss’d. This demand was carried to the cap- 
tain, who return’d him answer that the oflence had been 
so great which he had put upon the prince, that he durst 
not trust him with liberty while he remain’d in the ship, 
for fear lest by a valour natural to him, and a revenge 
that would animate that valour, he might commit some 
outrage fatal to himself and the king his master, to 
whom the vessel did belong. To this Oroonoko reply’d, 
he would engage his honour to behave himself in all 
friendly order and manner, and obey the command of 
the captain, as he was lonl of the king’s vessel, and 
general of those men under his command. 

This was deliver’d to the still doubting captain, who 
could not resolve to trust a heathen, he said, upon his 


|>arole, a man thal hafl no sense or notion of the god 
that he worshipp’d. Oroonoko then reply’d, he was very 
sorry to hear that the captain pretended to the knowledge 
and worship of any go<ls, who had taught him no belter 
principles than not to credit as he would be credited, 
but they told him the difference of their faith occasion'd 
that distrust : for the captain had protested to him upon 
the word of a Christian, and sworn in the name of a great 
God; which if he should violate, he must expect eternal 
torments in the world to come. ‘ Is thal all the obliga- 
tions he has to be just to his oath? (rcply’d Oroonoko.) 

Let him know, I swear by my honour; which to violate 
would not only render me contemptible and despised by 
all brave and honest men, and so give my self perpetual 
pain, but it would be eternally offending and displeasing 
all mankind; harming, Iwtraying, circumventing, and 
outraging all men. But punishments hereafter arc suf- 
fer’d hy one's self; and the world ukes no cc^nuance 
whether this God has reveng’d ’em or not, 'tis done so 
secretly, and deferr’d so long; while the man of no 
honour suffers every moment the scorn and contempt of 
the honester world, and dies every d.iy ignominiously in 
his fame, which is more valuable ih-an life. I speak not 
this to move l-elicf, but to shew you how you mistake 
when you imagine that he who will violate his honour 
will keep his wortl with his gods.’ So, turning from him 
with a dis<lainful smile, he refuse*! to answer him, when 
he urged him to know what answer he should carr)- back 
to his captain ; so that he dcp.irted without saying any 
ntore. 

The captain pondering and consulting wh.at to do, it 
wa.s conclu*le<l that nothing but Oroonoko’s lilierty would 
encourage any of the rest to eat, except the Frenchman, 
whom the captain could not pretend to keep prisoner, 
hut only told him he was secur’d because he might act 
something in favour of the prince ; hut thal he should be 
frcc*l as soon as they came to land. So that they con- 
cludcrl it wholly nccessar)- to free the prince from his 
irons, that he might shew himself to the rest, that they 
might have an eye upon him, an*l that they could not fear 
a single man. 

This l>cing resolved, to make the obligation the greater, 
the captain himself went to Oroonoko, where, after many 
compliments and assurances of what he had already 
promis’d, he, receiving from the prince his parole and his 
hand for his good behaviour, dismiss’d his irons, an*l 
brought him to his own cabin, where, after having 
treated and repos’d him a while (for he had neither cat 
nor slept in four days before), he besought him to visit 
those obstinate people in chains, who refused all manner 
of sustenance ; and intreated him to oblige cm to eat, and 
assure ’era of their liberty the first oppoTtunily* 

Oroonoko, who was too generous not to give credit to 
his words, shewM himself to his people, who were trans- 
ported with excess of joy at the sight of their darling 
prince ; falling at his feet, and kissing and embracing 
’em ; believing, as some divine oracle, all he assur’d ’em. 
But he besought ’em to bear their chains with that 
bravery that became those whom he had seen act so 
nobly in arms ; and that they could not give him greater 
proofs of their love and friendship, since ’t\vas all the 
security the captain (his friend) could have against the 
revenge, he said, they might possibly justly take for the 
injuries sustained by hint And they all with one 
accord assur’d him that they could not sufler enou^, 
when il was for his renose and safety. 
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After Ihis ihey no longer refused to eat, but took what 
was brought ’em, and were pleased with ihcir captivity, 
aucc by it they hoped to redeem the prince, who all the 
rest of the voyage was treated with all the due | 

to his binh, iho’ nothing could divert his melancholy; ' 
and he would often sigh for Imoinda, and think this a 
punishment due to his misfortune in having left that 
noble maid behind him that fatal night in the Oian, 
when he fled to the camp. 

Possess’d with a thousand thoughts of past joys with 
this fair young person, ami a thousand griefs for her 
etemol loss, he endur'd a tedious voyage, and at last 
arrived at the mouth of the river of Surinam, a colony 
belonging to the king of England, and where they were 
to deliver some part of their slaves. There the merchants^ 
and gentlemen of the country going on board, to demand 
those lots of slaves they had already agreed on, and, 
amongst those, the overseers of those plant.ntions where 
I then chanc'd to be, the captain, who had given the 
word, order’d his men to bring up tho»e noble slaves in 
fetters, whom I have spoken of ; and having put em 
some in one and some in other lots, with women and 
children (which they call Pickaninics), they sold 'em off 
as slaves to several merchants and gentlemen ; not putting 
any two in one lot, because they woukl separate ’em far 
from each other; nor daring to trust ’em together, \c\i 
rage and courage should put 'em ui^ow contriving some 
great action, to the ruin of the colony. 

Oroonoko was flrst seiz’d on, and sohl to our overseer, 
who had the flrst lot, with seventeen more of alt sorts and 
sizes, hut not one of quality with him. When he saw 
this, he found what they meant ; for, as 1 said, he under* 
stood English pretty well ; and being wholly unarm'd 
and defenceless, so as it w as in vain to make any resist- 
ance, he only beheld the captain with a look all fierce 
and disdainful, upbraiding him with eyes that forc’d 
blushes on his guilty checks, and cry'd in passing over 
the side of the ship : ‘ Farewcl, Sir, ’lis worth my suffer- 
ings to gain so true a knowledge, both of you and of your 
gods, by whom you swear.' And desiring those that 
held him to forb^r their pains, and telling ’em he would 
make no resistance, he cry’d, ‘Come, my fcUow*s1aves, 
let us descend, and see if we can meet with more honour 
ami honesty in the next world wc shall touch upon.’ So 
he nimbly leapt into the boat, and shewing no more 
concern, suffer'd himself to \k row’d up the river, with his 
Kventcen companions. 

The gentleman that bought him was a young Cornish 
gentleman, whose name was Trcfry ; a man of great wit 
and fine learning, and was carried into those parts by the 
lord — , Governor, to manage all his affairs. He re- 
flecting on the last words of Oroonoko to the captain, 
and beholding the richness of his vest, no sooner came 
into the boat but he fix'd his eyes on him ; and finding 
■omething so extraordinary in his face, his shaj>e and 
mien, a greatness of look, and haughtiness in his air, and 
finding he spoke English, had a great mind to 1)C en- 
quiring into hU quality and fortune; which, though 
Oroonoko endeavour'd to hide, by only confessing he was 
above the rank of common slaves, Trcfry soon found 
he was yet something greater than he confess'd ; and 
from (h^ moment began to conceive so vast an esteem 
for him, that he ever after lov'd him as his dearest 
brother, and shew'd him all the civilities due to so great 
a nuuL 

Part cf the coDtJiiuatloo of OrooooVo'i uory Is given at page 76 
below ifi Souihmo's dramatised rcadering. 


Elkanah Settle v 1648- 1724 , bom at Dun- 
stable, went from Oxford University to London 
to make a living by his pen, and at eighteen (in 
|66^; made a hit by his tragedy of Cambyscs 
[printed 1O71). To annoy Drydcn, Rochester got 
his high-flown Empress of Morocco played at 
Whitehall by the court lords and ladies 1671). 
In Absalom and Achitophcl Drj den, enraged and 
jealous, scourged ‘Doeg’ \Mih his scorn; and 
Settle replied, not very ctfec lively, in Absalom 
Sciiior^ or Achilophcl Transprosd^ and Hcjhc lions 
on Some of Mr Dry den's Elays. Love and 
vcHge^ The Conquest of ChituXy Ibrahim or the 
Illustrious Bassdy .ind Fatal Love \scre acted before 
1680. Fora time pelted by the court, he had lost 
favour and took the Whig side, writing in this 
cause not merely The Female Prelate^ a play on 
Pope Joan, but a series of pamphlets in Shaftes- 
bur)''s interest and against the succession of the 
Duke of York. But in 1683 he was writing down 
Oates, ridiculing the Popish Plot, denouncing Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney, and making 
a Panegyrick of Judge Jeffreys, and (in iM$) 
issuing a Heroic Poem in honour of James IP’s 
coronation. Ap|)oinied City poet in 1691, in the 
following years he brought out a scries of City 
pageants. He compiled lives of two impostors 
and cheats, a pamphlet on the cruelties of the 
Dutch towards the English in the East Indies, 
and a ‘Pindarick’ ode on the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. The Ladfs Triumph was 
the last of some eight plays produced between 
i694and 1718, when he was admitted to the Charter- 
house. Latterly he had been writing comicalities 
for Bartholomew Fair, acting in a booth, and pro- 
ducing (for a livelihood) elegies and complimcniaiy 
poems. See a Life by F. C. Brown (Chicago, 1910). 

Tlioilias Otway (1652-85), born twelve years 
after Wycherley, was one of Dryden's younger 
contemporaries who succeeded where the master 
had failed ; his plays — brilliant achievements 
associated with a melancholy history — sound 
the tones of deepest tragedy with singular 
power. Born the son of a clergyman at Trolton 
near Midhurst in Sussex, Otway proceeded from 
Winchester College to Christ Church, Oxford, 
but left in 1672 without taking his degree. The 
same year he made his appearance as an actor 
on the London stage. It was an absolute break- 
down, but here he doubtless acquired a know- 
ledge of dramatic art which stood him in good 
stead when he began to write for the theatre. He 
produced three tragedies, a farce, and a comedy 
—Aldbiades (1675), Don Carlos {1676; ba^d on 
the same French romance by St R6al as SchillcPs), 
Tiius and Berenice (from Racine; 1677), The 
Cheats of Scaptn (adapted from Moliirc ; 1677)1 
and Frieftdship in Fashion (1678)— which wei^ 
$uccessfuny performed; but Otway was always m 
poverty, mainly owing to drink and other kinds of 
dissipation. Betterton, Mrs Barry, and Mrs Brace- 
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r r lie were nmon^">t the actors who helped to 
s— urc popularity for h)^ pla>s; it Ha's a hfclon^; 
icart-break to i)k* clratnaiist tli.it Mrs Barry flouted 
Ins almost aUjet t devotion to her. The Earl of 
l^lyrnoiuh pro4 ured him an cnsi^oiship in a fool 
TC^'inuiU, aiul the poet went for a year or two to 
Flan<l< T'. He v'.ts ^oon cashiered for his irrc^oi- 
laniics ; and ictninin^^ to Kn>;lan(h he resumed 
writing' for t!ic sta^'c In 1679-80 he produced Caws 
)/{inui and V/f< Orphan^ tragedies; in 1681, Thf 
Sol diet's I'ortuttc^ a comedy full of autobiographical 
detail ; and in 1682, l^enicf Presented. The A Iheist 
{1683.', a continuation of The Soldier^ s Fortune y was 
his last play ; and ()lway*s short but eventful life 
came to a premature end after twenty years of 
want and extravagance. One biographer says the 
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From FngraviniS after a Porirait by UcaL 


cause of Ins death was his hastily swallowing, after 
long fasting, a piece of bread which charity had 
supplied. Another story makes him die of fever 
brought on by fatigue or by drinking water when 
violently heated. Whatever was the last of his 
misfortunes, he was at (be time in great poverty, 
and apparently skulking from creditors at a public* 
house on Tower Hill. 

The fame of Otway now rests on his two trage* 
dies, The Orphan and Venice Preserved ; but on 
these it rests as on the pillars of Hercules. Scott 
said his talents in scenes of passionate affection 
‘rival at least and sometimes excel those of Shake* 
speare : more tears have been shed, probably, for 
the sorrows of Belvidcra and Monimia than for 
those of Juliet and Desdemona.’ This is excessive 
praise. The inherent indelicacy and unpleasant 
associations of the plot drove The Orphan from 
the theatres ; but Venice Preserved has been played 


in London in the present century. The stern, plot- 
ting character of Pierre is well contrasted with 
the irresolute, sensitive, and affectionate nature of 
Jafticr ; and the harsh, unnatural cruelty of Priuli 
serves as a dark shade to set off the bright purity 
.nnd tenderness of his daughter. Belvidcra is 
Otway's creation, a creation of high dramatic genius, 
rhe dramatist’s genius shines in his delineation 
of the passions of the heart, the ardour of love, and 
the excess of miser)' and despair. His humour is 
clumsy and gross, and his comedy is very poor, 
though the farce is funny and rollicking. There 
Ts in Otway little of the rant or boml)ast Uryden 
loo often admitted. He was partly influenced by 
French models ; there is something classical in 
the simplicity and skill he shows in the working of 
his plots, and in his concentration of interest on a 
few figures or groups of figures ; of development of 
character there is little or none. The versification 
is sometimes rugged and irregular, and there arc 
plenteous redundancies and inflated expressions, 
due largely to haste and carelessness. Venice Pre- 
strredy which Oosse, like most good critics, has 
•praised as ‘ simply the greatest tragic drama 
between Shakespeare and Shelley,' excited keen 
interest in French, Dutch, (German, Russian, and 
Italian versions. The following extract is the 
o{>cnmg of the play ; the shorter detached extracts 
which follow it arc all from The Orphan : 

From * Venice Preserved.* 

Priuli, No more ! 1 11 hc.ir no more | begone and 
leave me. 

Javier, Not hear me! by my Mificring but you shall I 
My lord, my lord ! I In not thnt abject wretch 
Von think me. Patience ! where the distance throw's 
Me back so f.vr, but I may lx>ldly speak 
In riglii, though proud oppression will not hear me? 

Pri, Have you not wrongest me? 

/j/ Could my nature e'er 

Have brook e<) injustice or the doing w rongs, 

I need not now thus low have bent myself 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 

Wronged you? 

Pri, Yes, wronged me 1 in the nicest {loint, 

The honour of my house, you *ve done me wrong. 

You may rcmcml>cr — for I now wilt speak, 

And urge its luscncss^when you first came home 
From travel, with such hopes as made you looked on 
hy all men's eyes, a youth of expectation : 

Pleased with your growing virtue, I received you ; 
Courted and sought to raise you to your merits ; 

My house, my table, nay my fortune ( 00 , 

My very self was yours ; you might have used me 
To your best service ; like an open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 

When, in requital of my best endeavours. 

You treacherously practised to undo me ; 

Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling, 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom — 

Oh, Belvidcra ! 

Jaf, TIs to me you ow'e her : 

Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your name extinct : no more Priuli heard of. 
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You may remember, scarce five years are past, 

Since in your brigantine you sailed to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke, 

And I was with you : your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock, when to your boat 
You made for safety, entered first yourself; 

The affrighted Belvidera, following next. 

As she stood trembling on the vessel’s side, 

\\’as by a wave washed off into the deep ; 

When instantly I plunged into the sea. 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue. 

Redeemed her life with half the loss of mine. 

Like a rich conquest, in one hand I l)ore her, 

And with the other dashed the saucy waves. 

That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize. 

I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms : 

Indeed, you thanked me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul : for from that hour she loved me, 

Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

Pn. You stole her from me; like a thief you stole 
hcr» 

Al dead of nighl ; that cursed hour you chose 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

May all your joys in her prove false, like mine I 
A sterile fortune and a barren bed 
Attend you both : continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still : 

May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you, till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion I 
J<tf. Half of your curse you have bestowed in vain. 
Heaven has already crowned our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty : 

May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsire. 

And happier than his father ! 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
NVith hungry cries ; whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want. 

J<tf. You talk as if 'twould please you. 

’T would, by Heaven ! 

Once she was dear indeed \ the drops that fell 
From my sad heart when she forgot her duty, 

The fountain of my life, were not so precious I 
But she is gone, and if I am a man 
I will forget her. 

Jo/» Would 1 were in my grave I 

And she, too, with thee ; 

For living here, you Yc but my cursed remembrancers 
I once was happy I 

Jof* You use me thus, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Belvidera. You perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me. 

Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me 
But I might send her back to you with contumely. 

And court my fortune where she would be kinder? 

Pri. You dare not do 

Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 
y heart, that awes me, is too much my master ; 
r^ years arc past since first our vows were plighted, 
^uring which dme the world must bear me witness 
Ireated Belvidera like your daughter, 
daughter of a senator of Venice \ 
t^inoion, place, attendance, and observaoee, 
to her Wrth, she always has commanded : 


Out of my little fortune I have done ihis ; 

Because, though ho{>cleii e’er to win your nature, 

The world might see 1 loved her for herself ; 

Not as Ihe heiress of the great Triuli. 

Pri. Xo more. 

J^f- Yes, all, and then adieu for eve^. 

There s not a wretch that lives on common charily 
But b happier than me ; for I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 

And never waked but to a joyful morning : 

Vet now must fall, like a full car of com, 

Whose blo.ssom scaped, yet ’$ withered in the ripening. 

Pn. Home, and be humble ; study to retrench j 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 

Those pageant-s of thy folly : 

Reduce the glittering trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : 

I hen to some suburb cottage both retire ; 

Drudge to feed loathsome life : get brats, and starve. 
Home, home, 1 say. (Ext/ 

Jaf. Ves, if my he.-\rt wouhl let me— 

This proud, this swelling heart : home I would go, 

But that my doors arc hateful to mine eyes, 

Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring \ 

I Vc now not fifty ducats in the world, 

\ct still I am in love, and pleased with ruin. 

O BeU idera I Oh \ she is my wife— 

And we will bear our wayward fate together, 

But ne’er know comfort more. . . . [Belvidera mttrt. 
Jaf. Poor Belvidera 1 
Belvidera. Lead me, lead me my vHrgins 
To that kind voice. My lord, my love, iny refuge 1 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face ; 

My heavy heart will leave ils doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound tvilh sprighlful jo>*s. 

Oh smile as when our loves were in their spring, 

And cheer my fainting soul I 

As when our loves 

Were in their spring ! Has, then, my fortune changed 
Art thou not, Belvidera, still the same, [thee ? 

Kind, good, and lender, as my arms first found Ihcc ? 

If Ihou art altered, where shall 1 have hariwur ? 

Where ease my loaded heart ? oh, where complain? 

Bel. Docs this appear like change, or love decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom. 

With all the resolution of strong truth? 

Beau not my heart as \would alarum thine 
To a new charge of bliss ? I joy more in thee 
Than did thy mother when she hugged thee first, 

And blessed the gods for all her travail past. 

Jaf. Can there in woman be such glorious faith? 

Sure all ill stories of thy sex arc false. 

Oh woman, lovely woman I Nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you ; 

Angels arc painted fair, to look like you : 

There ’s in you all that we believe of Heaven \ 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

B^. If Jove be treasure, we ’ll be wondrous rich : 

I have so much my heart will surety break with’t: 

Vows can’t express it 5 when I would declare 
How great’s my joy, I *m dumb with the big thought \ 

I swell and sigh and labour with my longing. 

Oh lead me to some desert, wide and wild, 
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\\Mivn as our nnsforUincs. where my soul 
May have its vent ; where I may tell alou4 
'll' the hi^'h hca>cns nr^4 every' list ning planet, 

Wiifi what a l>oun(llcss >tock my inborn *s fraught ; 

Where I Juay throw my eager arms al)OUt thee, 
t»ivc loose to love» with kivses kj lulling joy, 

Af»4 let t4Tall the hre thai\ in my heart ! 

/^/\ (> Itclvulera ! doubly Tin a beggar: 

Undone b\ huianc and in debt to thee. 

Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre hend, 

Is at my hccN, and chases me in view. 

Can't thou bear cold an<l hunger? Can these limbs, 
Framed for I he lcn<icr offices of love, 

Kmiurc the bitter gripes of smarting poverty? 

When lianished hy our miseries abroad 
(As sud<lcnly we shall bc| to seek out 
In some far climate where our names arc strangers 
For charitable succour, will thou then, 

When in a IkuI of straw we shrink together, 

Ami the bleak winds shall whistle round our hea<ls ; 

Will thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love? 

Oh I will love thee, even in madness love 

thee : 

ITiough my dislraclcd senses should forsake me, 

I \] find some intenals when my poor heart 
Should "suage itself, and Ixr let loose to thine. 

Though the Iwre earth l>c all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some clifi our habitation, 

1 Ml make this arm a pillow' for thy head, 

Ami as thou sighing licsi and swelled with sorrow, 

Creep to thy l>osom, pour the balm of love 
Into ihy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 

Then praise our Go<l, ami watch thee lill the morning. 
Jo/. Hear this, you Heavens, and wonder how you 
made her I 

KcigHi reign, ye monarehs that divide the world ; 

Hasy rebellion nc*er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 

Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows fall 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 

They wait hut for a storm, and then devour you : 

1 in my private hark already wTcckc<l, 

Like a poor merchant, driven on unknown land, 

Thai had by chance packed up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and savc<l only that : 

Since I must wander farther on the shore, 

Thus hug my little but my precious store, 

Resolved to scorn and trust my fate no more. 

Parting. 

Where am I? Sure I wander midst enchantment. 

And never more shall find the way to rest. 

But O Monimia I art thou indeed resolved 
To punish me with everlasting absence? 

Why tum'st thou from me ? I'm alone already* 
Methinks 1 stand upon a naked beach 
Sighing to winds and to the seas complaining, 

Whilst afar olT the vessel sails away, 

Where all the treasure of my soul ’s embarked* 

Wilt thou not turn ? O could those eyes but speak, 

I should know all, for love is pregnant in them ; 

They swell, they press their b^ms upon me still. 

Wilt thou not speak ? If we must part for ever. 

Give me but one kind word to think upon, 

And please myself withal, whilst my heart 't breaking* 


A Witch. 

Through a close lane as I pursued my journey, 

And metlilatcd on the last night's vision, 

I spied a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself ; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were galle<l and red. 

Cold palsy shook her head, her hands seemed withered; 
And on her crook ctl shoulders had she ivrappcd 
The tattered remnant of an old slripetl hanging, 

Which served to keep her carcass from the cold. 

So there was nothing of a piece al)OUl her. 

Her lower weeds were all o’er coarsely patched 
With different coloured rags— black, re<l, white, yellow - 
And scemctl to speak variety of wretchedness. 

I asked her of my way, which she informed me ; 

Then cr.nvetl my charily, and bade me hasten 
To save a sister. At that word I started 1 

A Splenetic View of Woman. 

Woman the fountain of all human frailly ! 

What mighty ills have not l>ccn done hy woman 1 
Who was 't Utrayed the Capitol ? A woman. 

Who lost Mark Antony the world? A woman. 

Who was the cause of a long ten years' war, 

And Laid at last old Troy in ashes ? Woman > 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman ; 

Woman to man first as a blessing given, 

When innocence and love were in their prime. 

Happy a while in Paradise they lay, 

But quickly woman longed to go astray \ 

Some foolish new adventure needs must prove, 

And the first devil she saw she changed her love ; 

To his temptations lewdly she inclined 
Her soul, and for an apple damned mankind. 

Morninflr. 

Wished Morning *s come ; and now upon the plains 
And distant mountains, where they fceil their flocks, 
'Fhe happy shcphenls leave their homely huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. 

ITic lusty swain comes with his well* fillet! scrip 
Of healthful \nand$, which, when hunger calls, 

With much content and appetite he cats, 

To follow in (he fields his doily toil. 

And dress the grateful glebe that yields him fruits. 

The l>casts that under the warm hedges slept, 

And weathered out the cold bleak night, are up, 

And, looking towards the neighbouring pastures, raise 
The voice, and bid their fellow-brutes good-morrow. 
The cheerful birds, loo, on the tops of trees, 

Assemble all in choirs, and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up (he rising sun. 

A Boar Hunt. 

\Vhen you, Caslallo, and your brother leA me. 

Forth from the thickets rushed another boar, 

So large, he seemed the tyrant of the woods, 

With all his dreadful bristles raised up high, 

They seemed a grove of spears upon his back ; 
Foaming he came at me where I was posted, 

Best to observe which way he M lead the chase, 
Whetting his huge long tusks, and gaping wide» 

As if he already had me for his prey ; 

Till brandishing my weU*poised javelin high, 

With this bold executing arm I struck 
The ugly brindled monster to the heart. 
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To sigh and wish is all iny case $ 

Sighs, which do heat impart 
Enough to melt the coldest icc» 

\ ct cannot warm your heart* 

O ! would your pity give my heart 
One comer of your breast, 

'Twouhl learn of yours the \' inning art, 
And quickly steal the rest. 


Find Speeches. 

Fine speeches are the instruments of knaves 
Or fools that use them when they want good sense ; 
But honesty needs no disguise nor ornament. 

Honest Men. 

Honest men 

Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten. 

Otway translated one or two things from Ovid 
and Horace, wrote a number of prologues and 
epilogues, some epistles and occasional verses, and 
a few songs. Windsor Castle^ published posthu* 
mously, is a panegyric of Charles II. Tho Poets 
Complaint of his A/nsOy or a Satire against Libels 
(1680), is largely laudation of the Duke of York ; 
the fickle Muse having deserted her true love for 
Libel, the antLCatholic agitation which temporarily 
drove James from England in 1679. The mutual 
devotion of the poet and the Muse is first described, 
and in the sixth of the twenty-one stanzas of this 
nondescript M^indaric^ ode the breach between 
them is thus described : 

But in this most transporting height, 

Whence I looked down, and laught at fate, 

All of a sudden I was alterc<l growm ; 

1 round me looked, and found myself alone ; 

My faithless Muse, my faithless Muse, was gone; 

I tried if 1 a verse could frame : 

Oft I in vain invoked my C]io*s name. 

The more 1 strove, the more I failed, 

I chafed, 1 bit my pen, curst my dull skull, and railed, 
Resolved to force m* untoward thought, and at the List 
A line came forth, but such a one, (prevailed. 
No travelling matron in her child-birth pains, 

Full of the joyful hopes to bear a son, 

Was more astonished at th* unlooked-for shape 
Of some deformed baboon, or ape, 

Than I was at the hideous issue of my brains 
I tore my paper, stabbed my pen, 

And swore I *d never write again, 

Resolved to be a doating fool no more. 

But when my reckoning I l>cgan to make, 

I found loo long I *d slept, and was loo late awake ; 

I found m* ungrateful Muse, for whose false sake 
1 did myself undo, 

Had robbed me of my dearest store, 

My precious time, my friends, and reputation too 5 
And left me helpless, friendless, very proud, and poor* 
'••••• 

The whistling winds blew fiercely o*er his head. 

Cold was his lo<lging, hard bis bed ; 

Aloft his eyes on the wide heavens he cast. 

Where we are told peace only's found ttt last ; 

And as he did its hopeless distance see, 

Billed deep and cried, How far is peace from me I 

This is one of Otway’s songs : 

The Enchantment. 

I did but look and love a-while, 

*Twas but for one half hour ; 

Then to resist I had no will. 

And now I have no powen 


Thormon'» edition of Otway (3 vols. 1813) wa» superseded m 
1937 by Summers's (3 tols.)and that by Chore's (1939). See Gosse'e 
Crnihry S/yditf, Soel’s 'Mermaid* Selection (i£SS), 
and McOumphai edition of yenkt Prttttztdy 1009). 

There are hooks on the Den CarUi of Otway and Schiller and (beir 
rtlatfon to the romance ef the Abbd Si K^al by LiVwenbers (tdS6> 
and Mailer (i 6 S 3 ). See HiJntOtwa^ arui 

Thomas isoutlicriic (1660-1746) was bom at 
Oxmanlown near Dublin, and studied at Tnnily 
College, but in 1678 came to England and enrolled 
himself in the Middle Temple as a student of law. 
He entered the army in 1685, and rose rapidly to 
the rank of captain ; but (he Revolution dashed his 
hopes of further promotion. He was a friend of 
Dr)den, who entrusted him with the completion of 
his CleomeneSy was praised by Pope, and lived to be 
spoken of as ‘the poets* Nestor.* His later days 
were spent in retirement and in the possession of 
a considerable fortune, largely the outcome of his 
dramatic successes. He wrote ten plays, but only 
two fully exhibit his characteristic powers — The 
Fatal Marriagey or Tlu Innocent Adultery (1694), 
and Oroonoko (1696). The latter is founded on 
Aphra Behn’s novel (see page 69). Oroonoko, an 
African prince, is stolen from his native kingdom 
of Angola and carried to one of the West India 
Islands. The impassioned intensity of Oroonoko’s 
siificrings, his burst of horror and indignation at 
the slave-trade, and his devotion to the beautiful 
and virtuous Imoinda are powerfully and patheti- 
cally presented. The Fatal Marriage is more 
regular than Oroonoko^ and the heroine's part 
affords scope for a tragic actress scarcely in- 
ferior in pathos to Helvidera ; but on the whole 
Southerne is excelled by OtNvay in depth of 
passion and vigorous character- drawing. The 
plot of The Fatal Marriage is based on Mrs 
Behn's The Nun. In abject distress and believing 
her husband to be dead, Isabella is hurried into a 
second marriage. Biron returns, and the heroine's 
agony ends in madness and death. Comic scenes 
are interspersed throughout Southeme's tragedies, 
which, though they relieve the sombre colouring of 
the main action and interest of the piece, are some- 
times misplaced and untvelcome. Thus there were 
comic scenes in Oroonokoy subsequently omitted. 
And bathos intrudes from time to time, as will be 
seen in the extracts. Of the comedies, one or 
two are amusing, Umugh more than gross enough. 
In the following scene from Oroonoko hero and 
heroine unexpectedly meet after long separation, 
both being now slaves on the plantations of 
Surinam (at this time British), in the presence 
of the Governor : 
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Owf/ckfi. 0 nil you ^ods 
Who |:ovcm thi5 grcnl worW an<l bring alxiut 
Things strange an«i uncKpccte<b can it be ? . . • 

My soul steals from my body through my eyes ; 

All that is left of life I ’ll gnze away. 

Ami <lic upon the plca>ure. 

iJiT frttot. Th\^ IS strange 1 

Or<H>. If you but mock mo with your image here : 

If she l>c not Inioin<ln 

I In ! she faints ! 

Nay, then, it mu^t l>c she — it Imoinda : 

My heart confesses her, and leaps for joy, 

To welcome her to her own empire here. [AYw/ Arr. 
I feel her all in every part of me. 

O let me press her in my eager arms. 

Wake her to life, and with this kindling kiss 
Give back that soul she only sent to me. . . . 

Imoinda ! oh, thy Oroonoko calU. 

/mcinda (rr-ivin^^. My Oroonoko ! Oh I I can’t be- 
lieve 

What any man can say. Hut if I am 

To l)C deceived, there ’s something in that name, 

That voice, that face 

Oh ! if I know myself, I cannot l>e mistaken. 

Never here: [Emhr^td^ig hfr. 

You cannot be mistaken : I am yours, 

Your Oroonoko, all that you would have; 

Your tender, loving husband. 

Itno. All, indeed. 

That I would have : my husband ! then I am 
Alive, and waking to the joys I feel : 

They were so great, I could not think ’em true ; 

But I l)clicve all that you say to me : 

For truth itself, and everlasting love, 

Grows in this brexst, and pleasure in these arms. 

Oroc. Take, lake me all ; inquire into my heart— 
You know the way to ever)' secret there— 

My heart, the sacred ireasur)' of love : 

And if in absence I have disemployed 
A mile from the rich store ; if I have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but what I sent to you, 

May I \k cursed to wish and sigh in vain, 

And you not pity me. 

iMfi. Oh 1 1 believe, 

And know you by m)*$clf. If these sad eyes, 

Since last we parted, have beheld the face 
Of any comfort, or once wished to see 
The light of any other heaven but you, 

May I be struck (his moment blind, and lose 
Your blessed sight, never to find you more* 

Imoinda I Ohl this separation 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so. 

Than you were ever to me. V*ou appear 
Like A kind star to my benighted steps, 

To guide me on my way to happiness x 
I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend, 

You think me mad ; but let me bless you al4 
Who anyways have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. Imoinda ’s found t 
And everything that I would have in her. 

B/and/ord^ Sir, we congratulate your happiness ; 

I do most heartily. 

Gw. And oil of us. 

But how it comes to pass— - 

Or6c. That would require 

More precious time than I can spare you now. 


I have a thousand things to ask of her, 

And she as many more to know of me. 

But you have made me happier, 1 confess, 

Acknowledge it, much happier than I 

Have words or power to tell you. Captain, you, 

Even you, who most have w ronged me, I foTgivt 
I will not say you have betrayed me now 5 
1 11 think you but the minister of fate, 

To bring me to my love<l Imoinda here. 

/w. How, how shall I receive you? how be wofthf 
Of such endearments, all this tenderness? 

These are the transports of prosperity. 

When fortune smiles upon us. 

Oroo. Ihe fools 

Who follow fortune live u|>on her smiles ; 

All our prosperity is placed in love ; 

We have enough of that to make us happy. 

This little spot of earth you stand upon 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father’s kingdom. Here I reign 
In full delights, in joys to j>oucr unknown ; 

Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

From *Tbe Fatal Marriage.' 

/stiM/a. I ’vc heard of witches, magic spells, and chamui 
That have made nature start from her old course ; 

The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From her career still paler, nod subdued 
To the abuses of this under w orld. 

Now 1 believe all possible. This ring, 

This little ring, with necromantic force, 

Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears t 
Conjured the sense of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, they fright roe from myself 1 
I dare not think of them. 

Ma<lam, the gentleman 's Iwlow. 

/sa. I had forgot ; pray, let roc speak with him. 

[£xii ymru. 

This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband ; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Candy ; there 's my hope. 

Oh, do I live to hope that he died there? 

It must be so ; he ’s dead, and this ring left, 

By his last breath, to some known faithful friend, 

To bring me back again ; that ’s all I have to trust ta 

[En/er BlftOlV. 

My feare were woinan*s — I have viewed him all ; 

And let me, let me say it to myself, » 

I live again, and rise but from hts tomb. 

BircH. Have you forgot me quite ? 

Isa. Forgot you I 

Bir. Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes I 
My Isabella I IHegaes to lur; sho/aisoiu 

Isa^ Ha I 

Bir. Oh 1 come again \ 

Thy Biron summons thee to life and love } 

Once I had charms to wake thee \ 

Thy oncedoved, ever-loving husband calls \ 

Thy Biron speaks to thee. 

Isa. My husband I Biron 1 

Bir. Excess of love and joy for my return 
Hts overpowered her. I was to blame 
To take thy sex's softness unprepared ; 

But sinking thus, thus dying in my arms, 

This ecstasy hts made my welcome more 
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Than words could say. Words may be counterfeit, 

False coined, and current only from the tongue, 

Without the mind : but passion s in the soul, 

And always speaks the heart. 

Aa. Where have I been ? 

Why do you keep him from me ? 

1 know bis voice ; my life, upon the wing, 

Hears the soft lure that brings me back again ; 

Tis he himself, my Biron, the dear man. 

My true loved husband, do I hold you fast, 

Never to part again ? Can I believe it? 

Nothing but you could work so great a change ; 

There 's more than life itself in dying here. 

If 1 must fall, death 's welcome in these amts. 

Bir. Live ever in these arms. 

Isa, But pardon me ; 

Excuse the wild disorder of my soul ; 

The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you, 
or seeing you again, distracted me. 

Bik Thou everlasting goodness ! 

/sa. Answer me : 

What hand of Providence has brought you back 
To your own home again ? O satisfy 
Th’ impatience of my heart ; I long to know 
The stoiy of thy sufferings. « . . Oh, tell me all, 

For every thought confounds me. 

Bin My best life \ at leisure all. 

lui. Wc thought you dead ; killed at the siege of Candy. 
Bin There 1 fell among the dead ; 

Bnt hopes of life reviving from my wounds, 

I was preserved but to be made a slave. 

1 often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer ; I writ to thee too. 

Isa, What a world of woe 

Had l>ecn prevented but in hearing from you ! 

Bin Alas 1 thou couldst not help me. 

Isa. You do not know how much I could have done; 
At least, I *m sure 1 could have suffered all ; 

1 would have sold myself to slavery, 

Without redemption ; given up my child, 

The dearest part of me, to basest wants. 

Bin My little boy I 

Isa. My life, but to have beard 

You were all ve^ which now too late I find. [AtuU, 
Bin No more, my love ; complaining of the past, 

Wc lose the present joy. Tis over-price 
Of all my pains that thus we meet again. 

1 have a thousand things to say to thee. 

Isa, Would 1 were past the hearing. [Arid<, 

Bin How does my child, my boy, my father too? 

1 hear be *s living stilL 

Isa, Well, both ; both well ; 

And may he prove a father to your hopes, 

Though we have found him none. 

Bin Come, no more tears. 

Isc, Seven long years of sorrow for your loss 
Have mourned with me. 

Bin And all my days to come 

Shall be employed in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions. Can’t I see my boy? 

Isa, He ’s gone to bed ; 1 11 have him brought to you. 
Bin To*morrow I shall sec him ; I want rest 
Myself, after my weary pilgrimage. 

Isa, Alas 1 what shall I get for you ? 

Bin Nothing but rest, my love. To-iught I would not 
Be known, if possible, to your family s 


I see my nurse is with you ; her welcome would 
Be tedious at thi^ time ; to-morrow will do Wlter. 

Is<7. I 'll dispose of her, and order everything 
As you would have it. [KxiK 

Btr. Grant me but life, good Heaven, and give the 
To make this wondrous goodness some amends ; (means 
And lei me then forget her, if I can. 

Oh I she deserves of me much more than I 
Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father and his fortune for her love I 
You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all 1 
Not to perceive that such a woman's worth 
Weighs do>Mi the portions you provide your 5on& 

What is your trash, what all your heaps of gold, 
Compared to this, my heartfelt happiness ? 

What has she in my absence undergone ! 

I must not think of that ; it drives me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Isa, {r/furninij). 1 h.’ivc obeyed your pleasure ; 
Everything is ready for you. 

Bin I can want nothing here : possessing thee. 

All my desires are carried to their aim 
Of happiness ; there 's no room for a wish, 

But to continue still this blessing to me ; 

I know* the way, my love. I sh.all sleep sound. 

Isa, Shall I [attend] you? 

Bin By no means ; 

1 *ve l)een so long a slave to others' pride, 

To learn, at least, to wait upon myself ; 

You Ul make haste after ? 

Isa. I 'll but say my prayers, and follow* you. 

My prayers 1 no, 1 must never pray again. 

Prayers have their blessings, to reward our hopes. 

But I have nothing left to hope for more. 

What Heaven could give I have enjoyed ; but now 
The baneful planet rises on my fate. 

And what 's to come is a long life of woe ; 

Yet I may shorten it. I promised him to follow* — him } 
1$ he without a name? Biron, my husband. « . . 

My husband! 11a! What, then, is Villeroy? . • . 

Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner 
I w ould have followed thee through bc^ary, 

Through all the chances of this mortal life, 

Wandered the many ways of wretchedness 
With thee, to find a hospitable grave ; 

For that 's the only l)ed that 's left me now. 

What 's to be done? for something must be done. 

Two husbands ! yet not one ! . . . 

And yet a wife to neither. Hold, my brain. . . • 

Ha ] a lucky thought 

Works the right way to rid me of them all ; 

All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns. 

That every tongue and finger will find for me. 

Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm ; no matter what can come. 

’Tts but a blow. If I should mi&s my heart 
But every part is mortal to such wounds. 

Yet I will see him first, 

Have a last look, to heighten my despair. 

And then to rest for ever. 

Editions of his plays wcr« published in 1713 snd 1791 (s vols.); 
a better one. in three volumes, with a Life of Southerne, wa» 
dedicated to Garrick In 1774. In a prologue be had been called 
' great Otway's peer, and greater Dry den's friend.* Garrick re* 
vWed TA 4 Fatal Marriagi as habtlla in 1757, biu had 10 Bowd- 
lerise it « Oraanaka was still being performed about 1630. See 
Colley Cibber's A/aUgy Lowe, 1669). 
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Tom Brown (1663- 1704) — ‘of facetious 
niemoiv,’ in A<idi‘!on’s phrase— was a native of 
Shifnal in Salop. He left Christ Church without 
p dei,'ice, hut had in his Oxford d.iys become 
Already famous for wit and for irregularities. It 
was when threatened with expulsion by Dr hell, 
the Dean of Christ Cliurch, that the famous 
epigram is said to Itavc been extcmp<iriscd ; 

I do love ihec, I)r Fell* 

Tfie rca^'on why I cannot tell ; 
iiut thi" I know, anrl know full well, 

1 do not love thee, Dr Fell ; 

less likely as nn extempore translation of MartiaFs 
‘Non nmo ic, Sal)i<li*’ than as a paraphrase of 
'Ihomas Fordc’s extant version (1661): M love 
thee not, Ncl ! but why, I can*l tell.’ And it 
should be added that the very same thin^r is found 
in ^ood French. Tom was a ‘merry fellow^ and 
libertine, who, having after three years’ work lost 
his post as schoolmaster at Kingslon*upon«'l hames, 
became a professional author and libeller in the 
metropolis. His writings, whicli consist of trans- 
lations in prose and verse, dialogues, letters, poems, 
and other miscellanies, display considerable learn- 
ing as well as shrewdness and humour, but arc 
deformed by obscene and scurrilous buffooner)*. 
lie satirised or wrote epigrams on Dryden, Tom 
Durfey, Blackmorc, Sherlock, Slernbold and Hop- 
kins, Scots and Highlanders. Ami there is a long 
series of letters from the dead to the living, from 
the living to the dead, and an imitation of Lucian’s 
Dinlogxus of the Dead, His most indecent things 
are by no means always his best, but his very best 
arc generally unquotable. And he was not always 
facetious— as, for instance, in his verses *To Mr 
Dryden on his Conversion ' : 

Traylor to God and rebel to thy pen, 

Priest-ridden poet, perjured son of lien, 

If ever thou prove honest, then the nation 
May modestly believe Transuhstantiation. 

His elegy on Viscount Dundee shows real feeling 
as well as conviction. His ingenuity in phrases 
may be seen in the remarks made in a (hypotheti- 
cal) letter from Dr Blow to the dead Purcell. 
Blow (who survived Brown some years) is made 
to comment unfavourably on the flattering inscrip, 
tion to Purcell put on a pillar behind PurcclPs 
organ, and said, *The fanaticks especially arc vcr>' 
highly offended at it, and say it looks as if a man 
could toot himself to heaven on the whore of 
Babylon’s bag-pipes’ — a more disrespectful de- 
scription of an organ than even the traditional 
Scottish Presbyterian ^kist of whistles.’ 

Letter from Scarron In the Next World to 

Louis XIV. 

All the conversation of this lower world at present runs 
upon you ; and the devil a word we can hear in any of 
our coffee-houses but what his Gallic majesty is more or 
less concerned in. ’Tis agreed on by all our virtuosos 
that since the days of Dioclesian no prince has been so 
great a benefactor to hell as yourself ; and as much a 


master of eloquence as I was once thought lo be at Pans, 

1 want wofd» lo tell you how much you are commended 
here for so heroically trampling under foot the treaty of 
Rcswick [Rjswick, 1697]. and opening a new scene of 
w.ir in your great cUroacleric, at which age most of the 
princes before you were such recreants as to think of 
making up their scores with Heaven, and leaving their 
neighbours in peace. But you. they say, are above such 
sordid precedents ; and rather than Pluto should want 
men to people his dominions, arc willing to spare him 
half a million of your own subjects and that at a juncture, 
too, when you arc not overstocked with them. 

This h.-is gained you a universal applause in these 
region^; the three Furies sing your ptais« in every 
street s BcUona swears there 's never a prince in Christen* 
<lom worth hanging liesides yourself ; and Charon bustles 
for you ill all companies. I le desired me about a week 
ago lo present his most humble respects to you ; adding 
that if it had not lieen for your majesty, he with his 
wife and children must long ago have been quartcrcil 
upon the parish ; for which rexson he duly drinks your 
health every morning in a cup of cold Styx next his 
conscience. . . • 

Last week, as I was sitting with some of my acquaint- 
ance in a public-house, after a great deal of impertinent 
chat aIk)iU the affairs of the Milanese and the intended 
siege of Mantua, the whole company fell a-talking of 
your majesty, and what glorious exploits you had per- 
formed in your lime. Why, gentlemen, says an iUdooketl 
rascal who proved to lie Ilcrostmtus, for Pluto’s sake, 
let not I he Grand Monarch run away with all your praises 
I have <lonc something memorable in my lime loo : 'iwas 
I who, out of the gaiiti de <aur and to j>crpctuatc my 
name, fired the famous temple of the Ephesian Diana, 
and in two hours consumed that magnificent structure, 
which was two hundred years a-building; therefore, 
gentlemen, lavish not away all your praises, I beseech 
you, upon one man, but allow others their share. Why, 
thou diminutive, inconsiderable wTCtch, said I in a great 
passion lo him, thou worthless idle loggerhead, thou 
pjginy* in sill, thou Tom Thumb in iniquity, how dares 
such a puny insect as thou art have the impudence to 
enter the lists with Lewis le Grand? Tliou vainest 
thyself upon firing a church, but how? when the mistress 
of the house, who was a midwife by profession, was gone 
out to assist Olympias, and delivered her of Alexander 
the Great. ’Tis plain Ihou hadsl not the courage to do it 
u’hcn the goddess was present, and upon the spot. But 
what is this to what my royal master can boost of, lhat 
had destroyed a hundred and a hundred such foolish 
fabrics in his time, and bravely ordered them to be 
bombarded. . . • Therefore turn out of the room, like a 
paltry insignificant villain as thou art, or 1 11 pick thy 
carcass for thee. 

He had no sooner made his exit, but cries an odd sort 
of spark, with his hat buttoned up before like a country 
scraper: Under favour, sir, what do you think of me? 
Why, who arc you? replied I lo him. Who am I? 
answered he ; why, Nero, the sixth emperor of Rome, that 
murdered my— Come, said I to him, to stop your 
prating, I know your history as well as yourself— that 
murdered your mother, kicked your wife down-stairs, 
dispatched two apostles out of the world, begun the first 
persecutioD against the Christians, and, lastly, put your 
master Seneca to death. . . . Whereas hU most Christian 
majesty, whose advocate I am resolved to be against all 
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opposers whatever, has bravely and generously starved a 
million of poor Hugonots ai home, and sent l’ other million 
of them a graring into foreign countries, contraiy tosolenm 
edicts and repeated promises, for no other provocation 
that I know of but because they were such coxcombs as 
to place him upon the throne. In short, friend Xero, 
thou nuyest pa:ss for a rogue of the third or fourth cla&$ ; 
but be advised by a stranger, and never shew thyself such 
a fool as to dispute the prc-emincnce with Lewis Ic 
Grand, who has murdered more men in his reign, let me 
tell thee, than thou hast murdered tunes, for all thou art 
the vilest thrum mer upon cat-gut the sun ever beheld. 
However, to give the devil hi» due, I will say it before 
Ihy face and behind thy back, that if thou hadst reigned 
as many years as my gracious master has <lone, and 
hadst had, instead of Tigellinas, a Jesuit or two to 
have governed thy conseienec, thou mightc^t. in all pro- 
bability, have made a much more magniheent figure, and 
been inferior to none but the mighty monarch I have 
been talking of. . . . 

An Indian’s Account of a London Gaxnlngr-bouse. 

The English pretend that they worship but one God, 
but for my part, I don’t iKdicve what they s.ay; for 
besides several living divinities, to which we may see 
them daily offer their vows, they have several other 
inanimate ones to whom they pay sacrifices, as I have 
observetl at one of their public meetings, where I hap- 
pened once to l>e. 

In this place there is a great altar to be seen, built 
round and covered with a green lighted in the 

midst, and encompassed by several persons in a sitting 
posture, as we do at our domestick sacrifices. At the 
very moment I came into the room, one of those, who 1 
supposed was the priest, spread upon the altar certain 
leaves which he look out of a little book that he held 
in his hand. Upon these leaves were represented certain 
figures very awkwardly painted ; however, they must 
needs be the images of some divinities ; for in proportion 
as they were distributed round, each one of the assistants 
made an offering to it, greater or less according to his 
devolioa I observed that these offerings were more 
considerable than those they make in their other temples. 

After the aforesaid ceremony is over, the priest lays his 
b^d in a trembling manner, as it were, upon the rest of 
the book, and continues some time in this posture, seized 
''^Ih fear, and without any action at all. All the rest of 
the company, attentive to what he does, are in suspense 
^ the while, and the unmovable assistants are all ol them 
ui their turn possest by different agitations, according to 
the spirit which happens to seize them. One joins his 
hands together, and blesses Heaven ; another, very 
«*nicsily looking upon his image, grinds his teeth ; a 
third bites his fingers, and stamps upon the ground with 
his feet Every one of them, in short, makes such extra- 
binary postures and contortions, that they seem to be 
tto longer rational creatures. But scarce Im the priest 
returned a certain leaf, but he is likewise seized by the 
fury with the rest. He tears the book, and devours 
It in his rage, throws down the altar, and curses the 
*^bice. Nothing now is to be heard but complaints 
and groans, cries and imprecations. Seeing them so 
l^niportcd and so furious, I judge that the God that 
*hey worship is a jealous deity, who, to punish them for 
'*'hai they sacrifice to others, sends to each of them an 
«vil demon to possess him. 

(From Amuumtnit Siri0ut and Ctmkai,'^ 


Lacouica, or New Maxims of State and 
Conversation. 

If your friend is in want, don’t cany him to the tavern, 
where you tre.it yourself as well a> him. and entail a 
thirst and headache upon him next morning. J o treat a 
poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy, or liK his snuff* 
1)0 X, is like giving a pair of lace ruffles to a man that 
has never a shirt on hi> back. Put something into his 
pocket. 

\N hat is sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander. When 
any calamities befell the Roman empire, the pagans usctl 
to lay it to the charge of the Christians ; when Christianity 
l)ccame the imperial religion, the Christians rcturnci the 
same compliment to the pagans. 

That which passes for current doctrine at one juncture 
and in one climate won't do so in another. The cavaliers 
in the beginning of the troubles, used to trump up the 
I2th of the Romam upon the parliament ; the parliament 
tnimped it upon the army, when they would not dis- 
band ; the .army back again upon the parliament, when 
they disputed their onlers. Never was poor chapter 
so UDmercifully tossed to and fro again. 

Not to flatter ourselves, we English arc none of the 
most constant and easy people in the world. When the 
late war pinched us— Oh ! when shall we have a peace 
and trade again? We had no sooner a peace, but — 
Huzza, boys, for a new war! and that wc shall soon be 
sick of. 

A widow and a government are ready, upon all occa* 
sions, ID lax the new husband and the new prince with 
the merits of their predecessors, unless the former husl>and 
was hanged, and the former king sent lo grass ; and then 
they bid them take fair warning by their destiny. 

For a king to engage his people in war, lo carry off 
every little ill humour of stale, is like a physician's order- 
ing his patient a flux for ever)* pimple. 

The surest way of governing, both in a private family 
and a kingdom, is for a husband and a prince sometimes 
to drop their prerogative. 

What a fine thing it is lo be well-mannered upon 
occasion I In the reign of King Charles 11 . a certain 
worthy divine at \NT>itchaIl thus addressed himself to the 
auditory at the conclusion of his sermon : In short, if you 
don’t live up to the precepts of the gospel, but abandon 
yourselves to your irregular appetites, you must expect lo 
receive your reward in a certain place which ’tis not good 
manners to mention here. 

A man in throwing dirt at an adversary does often 
bespatter himself. 

Some books, like the city of London, fare the better 
for being bumu 

’Twos a merry saying of RabclaU, that a man ought lo 
buy all the bad books that come out, because they will 
never be printed again. 

The style of his satires and epigrams may be 
gathered from a verse of his address *To Mr 
D’Urfey on his uncomparable Ballads/ beginning— 

Thou cur, half French half English blood, 

Thou mongrel of Fama&sus ; 

and containing the verse — 

Thou write Pindarics, and be damned I 
Write epigrams for cutlers, 

None with thy lyrics can be shammed 
But chambermaids and butlers. 



So 
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Sir John Vailhrilgll united what Leigh 
Ihim called — for no vcr>- obvious reason — the 
‘ apparently incompatible geniuses ’ of comic writer 
and architect. His Blenheim and Castle Howard 
have outlived The Provoked Wife ox The Relapxe ; 
yet the latter were for many years highly popular : 
and even Pope, though he admits his want of 
grace, says that he never wanted wit. The grand- 
son of a Ghent Protestant refugee (\anbrug), 
Vanbrugh was the son of a Cheshire sugar-bakcr 
who rose to be an esquire and comptroller of the 
Treasury Chamber, besides marrying the daughter 
of Sir Dudley Carlton. Baptised in London 24 tl’ 
January 1664. young Vanbrugh was educated as 
architect in France, and by his wit, handsome 
figure, and geniality won a footing in society. In 
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1685 he obtained a commission in the army. In 
1690 he was seized at Calais and imprisoned at 
Vincennes and in the Bastille ; before his release 
in 1692 he had been planning a comedy. The 
Relapse (suggested by Colley Cibber’s work) was 
produced with success in 1697, .and was recast by 
Sheridan (as A Trip to Scarborough) in 1777, and 
by Hollingshe.adin 1870. (based on a French 

original) followed directly ; The Provoked Wife 
(1697) produced a powerful impression. The inde- 
cencies of the Relapse and the Provoked Wife were 
largely utilised by Jeremy Collier in his philippic 
against the contemporary stage. Later pieces were 
The False Friend from Lesage), and The 

Country House^ The Confederacy., The Mistake {Sxom 
Moliire in 1705). Meanwhile as architect he had 
made his famous design for Castle Howard (built 
1702-14), and Lord Carlisle appointed him Claren- 
ceux King-at-Arms. In I 703 "S butit Ibe 


Queen's Thc.itrc in H.aymarket, of which he 
was lessee, manager, and principal dramatic 
author. In 1705 also he commenced his novel 
and imposing design for the great national struc- 
ture at Blenheim, an enterprise that led to quarrels 
with the imperious Duchess of Marlborough, and 
was stopped by tbe queen’s command in 1712. 

He was heavily out of pocket by the transaction, 
though some of the arrears were paid in the next 
reign. The Duchess did her best to irritate and 
annoy him, and to make him liable for outlays 
made on her behalf. Spite of these embarrass- 
ments, he built many noteworthy mansions, in- 
cluding D.alkeith Palace, was knighted by George I., 
and appointed comptroller of the royal works and 
architect to Greenwich Hospital (in succession to 
Wren). He died at Whitehall, 20th March 1726. 

At the time of his death Vanbrugh was engaged 
on a comedy, finished by Colley Cibber as The Pro^ 
voked Husband, and long a favourite piece. The 
architectural designs of Vanbrugh were praised by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for their display of imagina- 
tion and their originality of invention, but ridiculed 
by Swift and other wits of the day for heaviness 
and incongruity of design. His aim was always to 
produce the impression of vastness and grandiosity. 

The first thing in \’anbrugh’s plays which strikes 
the reader is the lively case of his dialogue. Con- 
greve had more wit, but less nature and less 
genuine unaffected humour and gaiety. Vanbrugh 
drew more from living originals, and depicted the 
manners of his times— the coarse debauchery of 
the countr)' knight, the gallantry of town-w ils and 
fortune-hunters, and the love of French intrigue 
and French manners in his female characters. 
Lord Foppington in the Relapse is the original 
of most of those luxurious coxcombs who abound 
in modern comedy, intent on dress, fashion, and 
self-indulgence, full of silly affectations (as in 
utterance), but not without wit and spirit. When 
he loses his mistress he consoles himself with this 
reflection : 

Now, for my part, I think the wisest thing a man can 
do with an aching heart is to put on a serene counten- 
ance ; for a philosophical air is the most becoming thing 
in the world to the face of a person of quality. I will 
therefore bear my di^race like a great man, and let 
the people sec 1 am above an affront. \Ateudi\ Dear 
Tam, since things arc thus fallen out, prithee pve me 
leave to wish thee joy. I do it de bon rrtwr— strike me 
dumb I You have married a woman beautiful in her 
person, charming in her airs, prudent in her conduct, 
canstant in her inclinations, and of a nice marality — split 
my windpipe I 

The young lady thus eulogised, Miss Hoyden, is 
the lively, ignorant, romping country-girl to be met 
with in most of the comedies of this period. In 
the Provoked Wife the coarse pot-house valour 
and absurdity of Sir John Brute (Garrick’s famous 
part) is well contrasted with the fine-lady airs and 
affectation of his wife, transported from the country 
to the hotbed luxuries of London fashion and 
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extravagance. Such scenes delighted our play- 
going ancestors, and may still please us, in spite 
of faults of taste, for their own wit and, like 
antique family portraits, as pictures of a departed 
generation. Vanbrugh’s portraits were exaggerated 
and heightened for dramatic effect ; yet on the 
whole they are characteristic likenesses. There is 
an endless flow of vivacity and plenty of lively 
satire and broadly humorous railler>', but the whole 
is dashed with the most unblushing licentiousness. 
*Thc licence of the times,’ as Leigh Hunt says, 
^allowed Vanbrugh to be plain-spoken to an extent 
which was perilous to his animal spirits but, like 
Dr>'dcn, he to some extent repented of these 
indiscretions-^lhough he was one of the most 
confldent ‘answerers’ of Collier’s impeachment. 

The following is part of the scene in the 
Pnyifokcii Wife in which Sir John Brute, having 
disguised himself in his lad)'’s dress and joined 
in a drunken midnight frolic, is taken by the 
constable and \%*atchmcn before a Justice of the 
I’eace : 

JustUe, Well, Mr Constable, what is the m.itter there? 
CmUabU. An*l please your worship, this here comical 
sort of a gentlewoman has committed great outrages 
to night. She has been frolicking with my lx>r<l Rake 
and his gang; they attacked the watch, and I hear 
there has been a m.in killetl : I believe 'tis they have 
done it . . . 

Just, Why, truly, she docs seem a little masculine 
about the mouth. 

usd WaUkmaH. Yes, and about the hands loo, an *1 
please your worship. I did but offer in mere civility to 
help her up the steps into our apartment, and with her 
gripen fist— ay, just so, sir. [Sir John knocks him dffxun. 
Sir John, I feUefl him to the ground like an ox. 

Just, Out upon this boisterous woman ! Out upon herl 
Sir John, Mr Justice, he would have l>een uncivil \ It 
was in defence of my honour, and 1 demand satisfaction. 

^nd Watch, I hope your worship will satisfy her honour 
in Bridewell ; that fist of hers will make an admirable 
hemp-beater. 

Sir John. Sir, I hope you will protect me against that 
libidinous rascal ; I am a woman of quality and virtue 
too, for all I am in an undress tins morning. 

Just, Why, she has really the air of a sort of a 
woman a little something out of the common. — Madam, 
if you expect 1 should be favourable to you, I desire 1 
may know who you are. 

Sirjohst, Sir, I am anybody, at your service. 

Just, Lady, I desire to know your name. 

Sir John. Sir, my name *s Mary. 

Jusi. Ay, but your surname, madam ? 

Sir John, Sir, my surname ’s the very same with my 
husband’s. 

Just, A strange woman this I— Who is your husband, 
pray? 

Sir John, Sir John. 

Jssst, Sir John who? 

Sir John, Sir John Brute. 

Just, Ii it possible, madam, you can be my Lady 
Brute? 

Sir John, That happy woman, sir, am I ; only a little 
in my merriment to-night 
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Just, I am concerned for Sir John. 

Sir John, Truly so am I. 

Jusi. I have he.ird he *.s .in honest genilcman. 

Sir John. As ever drank. 

Jssst, Good lack! Indeed, lady, I sorri lie has 
such a wife. 

Sir John. 1 nm sorry he has any wife at all. 

Just, Anil so, perhaps, may he. — I doubt you \i\\c not 
given him a very good ia.ste of m.itrimony. 

Sir John, Taste, sir! Sir, I have $come<l 10 atlnt him 
to a taste, I have given him a full meal of ii. 

Just, Indeed I iK'lievc so ! But pray, fair lady, may 
he h.ivc given you any occasion for this cxtruordmarv 
conduct ?— Kloes he not use you u ell ? 

Sir John, A little upon the rough somclimes. 

Just. Ay, any man m.iy l»c out of humour now and 
then. 

Sir John, Sir, I love i>cacc and quiet, and when a 
woman don't find that at home, she’s opt sometimes to 
comfort herself with a few innocent diversions abroad, 

Jmt, I doubt he umts you but too well. Pray how 
docs he as to that weighty thing, money? Poes he 
allow you ivhat is proper of that ? 

Sir John, Sir, I have generally enough to pay the 
reckoning, if this son of a whore of a drawer would but 
bring his bill. 

Just, A strange woman this! — Docs he spend a 
reasonable portion of his lime at home, to the comfort 
of his wife and children ? 

Sir John, He never gave his wife cause to repine at 
his being abroad in his life. . « . 

Jssst. Tis a great pity he should have been thus 
disposed of.— Pray, madam (and then I 'vc done), what 
may be your ladyship’s common method of life? If I 
m.iy presume so far. 

^irjohn. Why, sir, much that of a woman of quality. 

Just, Pray how may you generally pass your time, 
madam ? your morning for example. 

Sir John, Sir, like a woman of quality. I wake about 
two o’clock in the afternoon— I stretch— and make a 
sign for my chocolate. When I have drank three cups 
I slide down again upon my back, with my arms over 
my head, while my two maids pul on my stockings. 
Then, hanging upon their shoulders, I am trailed to my 
great chair, where I sit— artd yawn— for my breakfast. 
If it don t come presently, I lie down upon my couch to 
say my prayers, while my maid reads me the play- bills. 

Just. Very well, madam. 

Sir John. When the tea is brought in, I drink twelve 
regular dishes, with eight slices of bread and butter. 
And half an hour after, I send to the cook to know if 
the dinner is almost ready. 

Just, So, madam \ 

Sir John, By that time my head is half dressed, ! hear 
my husband swearing himself Into a state of perdition 
that the meat ’s all cold upon the table, to amend which 
I come down in an hour more, and have it sent back to 
the kitchen to be all dressed over again. 

Just. Poor roan ! 

Sir John, When I have dined, and my idle servants are 
presuinpluousty set down at their ease, to do so too, I call 
for my coach, to go visit fifty dear friends, of whom I 
hope I shall never find one at home while I shall live. 

Just, So, there 's the morning and afternoon pretty 
well disposed of I Pray, madam, how do you pass your 
evenino? 
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Sir /.ifiii. I. ike a woman of spirit, sir, a great spiril. 
(ii\c me a bo*; ami clice. Seven’s ibe main ! Oons ! 
Sir, I SCI you a luimircd pound ! Why, do you think 
women arc marrie<l now a (la)^ to sit at home and mend 

napkinO Sir, we have nobler ways of passing lime. 

Mercy upon us, Mr Constable, what will this 
Jigc come to ? 

Coil. What will it come to, indcc<l. if such women as 
these are not set in the slocks? 

Sir John. Sir, I have a little urgent business calls 
upon me ; ami therefore I desire the favour of you to 
bring matters to a conclusion. 

Just. M.adam, if 1 were sure that business were not to 
commit more <iisordcrs, I would release you. 

Sir John. None. . . . 

fitU. Then. Mr Constable, you may discharge her. 

Sir John. Sir, your very humble scrv.ant. If you 

plc.isc to accept of a l>olt1e 

Just. 1 thank you kimlly, mailam ; but 1 never drink 
in a morning. Ciood-by l'ye, madam, goml-by-t ye. 

SeeV»nbrugh'»\Vorlis.*d.\Vaiil(l 893 )an<l Debt* ond\Vebb(i9i»); 
a Lifeby Lov«grov«(i9<»): and Djb«e«'>. 

Willinin Coiisrevc* wrote a series of comedies 
which, more than any others in the English 
langu.age, abound in witty dialogue and lively 
incident, though their licentiousness has banished 
them from the stage. Horn at Bardscy near Leeds, 
and baptised loth February 1670, he was of a good 
family, and his father held a military employment 
in Ireland, where the poet was educated — first at 
Kilkenny School, and then at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He studied law in the Middle Temple, 
but finding, as Leigh Hunt says, that, having 
family as well as wit and scholarship, he could 
make way in life without a profession, he early 
began to write. His first publication was a novel 
of cross-purposes and disguises, Intognila^ full of 
ornate Gongorism and silly mock-sentiment, not 
without resemblances to Shakespeare’s fancy plays, 
and closely akin to the prose comedy invented by 
Ethcrege and strengthened by Wycherley. He 
translated the eleventh satire of Juvenal (1692), 
and next appeared as a writer for the stage. 
His Old Bachelor was produced, under Dryden’s 
auspices, in January 1^3, and acted with great 
applause Other plays soon appeared : The Double 
Dealer in 1693 ; Love for Loi'e in J695 ; The 
^Wouruing Bride, a tragedy, in 1697 ; and The 
Way of the World \n 1700. In 1710 he published 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, of which one 
little piece, Doris, is worthy of his fame. His 
position was assured as one of the foremost wits. 
He was eminently popular in society, and good 
fortune faithfully followed him. He received a 
succession of lucrative offices— a commissionership 
of wine licenses (t705--i4), the secretaryship for 
Jamaica (from the first year of George I.’s reign, 
and worth f,^QO a year), and an appointment in 
the Customs. He was flattered and praised, was 
treated as a literary genius of the first rank, hut 
was singularly free of literary jealousy. Basking 
in the sunshine of opulence and courtly society, 
Congreve wished to forget that he was an author ; 


he maintained the affectation of insisting that his 
plays were dashed off quite carelessly for his own 
amusement ; and when Voltaire waited upon him, 
he said he would rather be considered a gentleman 
than a poet. ‘If you had been merely a gentle- 
man,’ said the witty Frenchman, ‘ I should not 
have come to visit you.' He lived a luxurious and 
apparently happy life, though latterly afflicted with 
gout and an affection of the eyes which termi- 
nated in total blindness. He died at his house 
in London on 19th January 1729- Congreve had 
contracted a close intimacy with the Duchess of 
Marlborough (daughter of the great Duke), sat at 
her table daily, and assisted in her household 
management. On his death he left the bulk of 
his fortune, amounting to about ;^io,ooo, to this 
eccentric lady. The Duchess spent seven of the 
ten thousand pounds in the purchase of a diamond 
necklace. ‘ How much better would it have been 
to have given it to Mrs Bracegirdle!’ said Young 
the poet and clergyman ; indeed it was commonly 
believed — wrongly — that the famous actress had 
been married to Congreve. Johnson thought it 
should have gone to the Congreve family, then in 
distress and poverty. The Duchess honoured the 
poet’s remains with a splendid funeral. The corpse 
lay in stale under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
The pail was borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington (who had 
been Speaker, and was afterwards first Lord of the 
Treasury), and other men of high consideration. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, if report is to be 
believed, further manifested her regard for the de- 
ceased poet in a manner that spoke more for her 
devotion than her taste. It is said that she had a 
figure of him in ivory or wax, which moved by 
clockwork, and was placed daily at her table ; 
and that the feel of this doll were regularly 
blistered and anointed by the doctors, as poor 
Congreve’s feel had been for the gout. 

Congreve remains the greatest master of the 
English comedy of repartee. Dryden compli- 
mented him as adorned by every muse and grace, 
and, extravagant in panegyric, declared of him : 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 

To Shakespeare gave os much, he could not give him more. 

Pope dedicated to him his translation of the Iliad. 
What higher honours could have been paid to a 
writer whose laurels were won by the age of thirty? 
Yet his plays arc generally without the higher gifts 
of poetry or imagination, and his comic genius was 
devoted to illustrating .1 scheme of life almost 
wholly given up to sensuality and intrigue, witii* 
out a trace of higher or nobler aims, or the 
barest sense of responsibility. He is the most 
perfect master of polished dramatic dialogue in 
English, and had no equal as a painter of con- 
temporary life and manners, such as they were. 
He is not so grossly indecent as Etherege or 
I Wycherley. We admire his brilliant dialogue and 
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repartee, and his wealth of incident and variety of 
character ; but the absence of the higher virtues 
which ennoble life— the beauty and gracefulness of 
woman’s virtue ; the feelings of generosity, truth, 
honour, affection, modesty, and tenderness— leaves 
his pages barren and lacking in any permanent 
interest. His glittering, artificial life palls on the 
lovers of nature or of poetr)-. His second comedy, 
the Double Denier, was in e\ ery way stronger than 
the Old Bachelor, but cither the satire on the 
heartless sexual morals of the time was too serious 
to please the people satirised, or even Congreve’s 
complaisant public were shocked by the outrageous 
immorality of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood. 
The play was a failure at first, but its merits were 
soon fully recognised. The Afourning Muse 0/ 
Alexis, a poetic dialogue on Queen Mar)-’s death, 
was as full of artificial conceits as Imogmta. Love 
for Love is, by many critics, considered Con- 
greve’s masterpiece. In 1842 Macready revived 
it (modified, of course) at Drury Lane, and there 
have been still later revivals (as in 1917 and 
1921). Watts-Dunton said of it that, abundant 
and brilliant us is the wit, the coruscations do 
not, as in Congreve’s other plays, outdanle the 
sweeter and softer light of the humour ; and the 
characterisation is true, some of it beautiful. In 
the character of Ben, Congreve gave here the first 
really humorous and effective presentation of the 
rollicking English tar, afterwards so frequent and 
fertile a subject in the hands of Smollett and other 
novelists and dramatists. The Afourning Bride, 
<^ngreve’s only tragedy, possesses higher merit 
than most of the serious plays of that day. As 
Macaulay said, it is poor compared with Shake- 
speare and with the best plays of Ford or Massinger, 
but stands high amongst the tragedies of the age 
in which it was written. To find an)'thing so good 
one must go back to Otway’s Venice Preserved or 
forward to Rowe’s Fair Penitent. It has the stiff- 
ness of the French school, with no small affectation 
of fine writing, without passion, yet it possesses 
poetical scenes and admirable passages, nobly 

worded. The opening lines have often been 
quoted : 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, • 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

I ve read that things inanimate have moved, 

And, as with living soub, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

^at then am I ? Am I more senseless grown 
Than trees or flint ? O force of constant woe ! 

^ngreve was next busily occupied in the famous 
Jeremy Collier controversy, defending the morality 
of the new stage (see page 47 ). It would have 
n wiser had he, like Dryden, remained silent ; 
nis answer to Collier’s trenchant polemic was voted 
oull even by his own party. Collier produced a 
jWwerful repartee ; and the public were mainly on 
we Bide of the Nonjuring High Churchman. Con- 
freye’s last play T/u Way 0/ the World (1700), 
in Gosse’s words, ‘the b«i-written, the most 


dazzling, the most inlellcciuall\- arcoinplished of 
all English comedies, perhaps of all the vomcihcs 
of the world.’ Hut the wit of the di.ilogue is not 
sufficiently held in hand to work out the characters 
and the plot. It comes more completely than docs 
any other of Congreve’s plays within tlie scope of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s strictures (sec. \’ol. I. 
p. 788) upon the comedy of repartee : 

Another fault, which often docs Ijcfal, 

U when the wit of iome great poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, 

That cv’n his fools speak sense, as if possesi, 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest. 

If once the justness of each pari be lost, 

Well may we laugh, but at the poet’s cost. 

Th< IVay of the World was received with com- 
parative coldness, and Congreve, though but 
thirty, wrote no more for the stage. (Revived 
successfully in 1924 at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
The Way of ihe World bore witness to renewed 
interest in Restoration Drama.) 

Dr Johnson thought the following extract from 
the Mourning Bride^ describing a cathedral, the 
most poetical paragraph in the whole range of 
the drama— finer than any in Shakespeare ! Had 
he said it was better than anything in the 
tragedies of Dry'den, Lee, Otway, Rowe, Southerne, 
or Addison, he would not, in Macaulay’s judgment 
and ours, have been far wrong : 

Aimeria. It was a fancied noise, for all is hushed. 
Leoitora^ It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Atm, It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 

We’ll listen. 

Hark I 

Aim. No; all 1$ hushed and still as death. T'is dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 

Looking traaquIlHly. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own aflrights me with its echoes, 

Leon. Let us return ; the horror of this place 
And silence will increase your melancholy. 

Aim. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 

No, I will on ; shew me Atiselmo’s tomb, 

Lead me o'er bones and skulb and mouldering earth 
Of human IkkIjcs \ for I ’ll mix with them ; 

Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corpse 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia’s more detested bed : that thought 
Exerts my spirits, and my present fears 
Arc lost in dread of greater ilL Then shew me, 

Lead me, for I am bolder grown : lead on 
Where I may kneel and pay my vows again 
To him, to Heaven and my Alphonse’s soul. 

In Congreve's comedies there is a constant 
stream of wit and liveliness, and quick interchange 
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of dialogue and incident. He was a master of 
dramatic rules and art, but was often careless and 
sometimes too complicated in bis plots. Irom the 
sparkling, highly wrought lovc-sccncs of Congreve 
it would be perilous to <iuolc. ‘ I have read two 
or three of Congreve’s plays over before speaking 
of him,* said Thackeray in one of his famous 
lectures ; ^md my feelings were rather like those 
which I dare say tnosl of us here have had 
at Pompeii, looking at Sallust's house and the 
relies of an orgy — 
a dried wine -jar 
or two, a charred 
supper- table, the 
breast of a dan- 
cing-girl pressed 
against the ashes, 
the laughing skull 
of a jester, a per- 
fect stillness round 
about, as the cice- 
rone twangs his 
moral, and tlic 
blue sky shines 
calmly over the 
ruin. The Con- 
greve muse is 
dead, and her song 
choked in Time’s 
ashes. We gaze 
at the skeleton, 
and wonder at the 
life which once 
revelled in its mad 
veins. We take 
the skull up, and 
muse over the 
frolic and daring, 
the wit, scorn, 
passion, hope, 
dcsirCf with which 
that empty bowl 
once fermented. 

We think of the 
glances that allured^ the tears that melted ; of the 
bright eyes that shone in those vacant sockets, and 
of lips whispering love and checks dimpling with 
smites that once covered yon ghastly framework. 
They used to call those teeth pearls once. See t 
there's the cup she drank from, the gold chain 
she wore on her neck, the vase which held the 
rouge for her checks, her looking-glass, and the 
harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast 
we 6nd a grave-stone, and in place of a mistress 
a few bones 1 ' 

From 'The Old Bachelor/ 

Btllmour. Vainlove, and abroad so early! Good* 
morrow. I thought a contemplative lover could no more 
have parted with his bed in a morning, than he could 
have slept in 'l. 

Vainlcvt, Bellmour, good •morrow. Why, truth on't 
is, these early sallies are not usual to me ; but business, 


as you bcc, %\x— {Shafts and business must be 

followed, or \k lost. 

ML Uusinev^ ! And so must time, my friend, be close 
pufsucti or lost, business is the ru)> of life, perverts our 
aim. C.-ISU ofT ihc bias, and leaves us wide and short of 

the intended mark. 

/W«. Pleasure, 1 guc^ you mean. 

AM Ay, what else has meaning? 

Oh, the wise uill tell you 

ML More than they believe or understand. 

I Ho^v ; how, 
Ned? a wise man 
says more than he 
understands ? 

B^/L Ay, ay, wis 
dom *s nothing hut 
a prclcn<ling to know 
and )>elicvc more 
than we really do. 
You read of but one 
wise man, and all 
that he knew was> 
that he knew no- 
thing. Come, come, 
leave business to 
idlers, and wisdom 
to fools ; they have 
ncc<l of ’em. Wit 
be my faculty, and 
pleasure my occupa- 
tion ; and let father 
Time shake his glass. 
Let low and earthly 
souls grovel till they 
have workcsl them- 
selves six feet deep 
into a grave. Busi- 
ness is not my ele- 
ment ; I roll In 
a higher orb, and 
dwell—" 

yain. In castles 
V th' air of thy own 
building— that ’s thy 
element, Ned. Well, 
as high a flyer os you 

, I have a lure may make you stoop. ^ UtUr. 

(FroA Act L M. I.) 

Prom the Same. 

Sir Jostph WiUot. Oh. here a’ corocs Ay. my Hector 
of Troy \ welcome, my bully, my hack ; egad, my heart 
has gone pit*a-pat for thee. 

Bfufft, How now, my young knight? Not for fear, 1 
hope ? He that knows me must be a stranger to fear. 

/v. Nay, egad, I hate fear ever since I had like 

to have died of fright — but 

B/uffr, But I Look you here, boy j here 's your anti- 
dote 5 here 's your Jesuit's Powder for a shaking fit. But 
who hast thou got with thee; is he of mettle? 

\^lMying his hand on his 

Sir Jot. Ay, bully, a derilish smart fellow ; a’ will 
Rght like a cock. 

Blufft. Say you so? Then I ’ll honottr him. But has 
he been abroad ? for every cock will fight upon his own 
dunghill. 
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Sir Jos, I don*l know ; but I 'll present you. 

Bluffs, 1 11 recommend myself. Sir, I honour you ; I 
understand you love fighting. I reverence a man that 
loves fighting, sir, I kiss your hilts. 

Captain Sharper, Sir, your senant, but you are mis* 
informed ; for unless it be to serve my particular friend, 
as Sir Joseph here, my country, or my religion, or in 
some very justifiable cause, I ’m not for it. 

Bluffs. O Lord, I beg your pardon, sir i I find you 
are doi of my palate ; you can't relish a dish of fighting 
without sweet sauce. Now, I think— 

Fighting for fighting’s sake 's sufficient cause. 
Fighting to me 's religion and the laws I 

Sir Jos, Ah, well said, my hero ! Was not that great, 
sir? By the I^rd Harry, he sa)‘s true ; fighting is meat, 
drink, and cloth to him. But, back, this gentleman is 
one of the best friends I have in the world, and saved 
my life last night. You know I told you. 

Bluffs. Ay, then 1 honour him again.— Sir, may 1 crave 
your name? 

Sharpsr. Ay, sir, my name 's Sharper. 

Sir Jos. Pray, ^fr Sharper, embrace my l>ack— very 
well. By the Lord IIarr>', Mr Sharper, he is as brave 
a fellow as Cannibal ; arc you not, bully«back ? 

Sharper. Hannibal, I believe you mean, Sir Joseph? 

Bluffs. Undoubtedly he did, sir. Faith, Hannibal was 
a very pretty fellow ; but, Sir Joseph, comparisons arc 
odious. !Iannil>al was a very pretty fellow in those 
da)^, it must be granted ; but alas, sir, were he alive 
now, he would be nothing, nothing in the earth. 

Sharper, How, sir? I make a doubt if there be at 
this day a greater geneml breathing. 

Bluffs. Oh, excuse me, sir ; have you served abroad, 
•ir? 

Sharper. Not I, really, sir. 

Bluffs. Oh, I thought so,— Why, then, you can know 
nothing, sir. I am afraid you scarce know the history* of 
the late war in Flanders with all Its particulars. 

Sharper. Not I, sir; no more than public papers or 
Caiettes tell us. 

Bluffs, Gazette! Why, there again now— why, sir, 
there are not three words of truth, the year round, put 
into the Gazette. — I *11 tell you a strange thing now as to 
that. You must know, sir, I was resident in Flanders 
the last campaign, had a small post there ; but no 
matter for that. Perhaps, sir, there was scarce any- 
thing of moment done but a humble servant of yours 
that shall be nameless was an eye-witness of— I won't 
•ay had the greatest share in 't ; though I might say that 
too, since I name nobody, you know. Well, Mr Sharper, 
would you think it ? In all this time, as I hope for a 
truncheon, that rascally gazette-writer never so much as 
once mentioned me— not once, by the wars J Took no 
more notice than as if Nol BlufTe had not been in the 
land of the living. 

Sharper. Strange! 

Sir Jos. Yet, by the Lord Harry, Mis true, Mr Sharper, 
tor I went every day to coffee-houses to read the Gazette 
myielf. 

fluffs. Ay, ay \ no matter. You see, Mr Sharper, 
^ter all, I am content to retire— live a private person. 
Scipio and others have done it. 

Sharper. Impudent rogue I [Aside. 

Sir Jos, Ay, this damned modesty of yours— egad, if he 
would put* in for he might be made general himself yet 

Bluffs. Oh, fy, no, Sir Joseph ; you know I hale this. 
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Sir Jos. me but lell Mr Sharper a llnle, how you 

ate fire once out of ihe moulh of a cannon \ egad, he 
did ; iho:^ impenetrable whiskers of his have confronted 
dames. 

Bluffs, Death ! What do you mean, Sir Joseph ? 

Sir Jos, Look you now, I lell you he 's so nicxlcsi, he II 
own nothing. 

Bluffs. Pish ; you have pul me out ; 1 h.avc forgot 
w hat I was about. Pray, hold your tongue, and give me 
leave [Angrily. 

Sir Jos. I am dumb. 

Bluffs. This sword I think 1 was telling you of, Mr 
Shar(>cr,— this sword I 41 maintain to be the l>est <livinc, 
anatomist, lawyer, or casuist in Europe ; it shall decide 
a controversy, or split a cause. 

Sir Jos. Nay, now, I must speak ; it will split a hair; 
by the Loni Harry, I have seen it. 

Bluffs. Zounds, sir, it *s a lie ? you have not seen it, 
nor shan't see it : sir, I say you can't see. What d'ye 
say to that, now? 

Sir Jos. I am blind. 

Bluffs. Death ! had anyothcr man interruptc<l me 

Sir Jos. Good Mr Sharper, speak to him ; I <larc not 
look that way, 

Sharper. Captain, Sir Joseph s penitent. 

Bluffs. Oh, I am calm, sir, calm as a discharged 
eulverin— but ’twas indiscreet, when you know what 
will provoke me. Nay, come. Sir Joseph; you know 
my heat ’s soon over, 

Sir Jos. Well, I am a fool sometimes, but I 'm sorry. 

Bluffs. Enough. 

Sir Jos, Come, we *11 go take a glass to drown ani- 
mosities,— Mr Sharper, will you partake? 

Sharper. I wait on you, sir; nay, pray Captain,— you 
are Sir Joseph's back. (Fron. Ac ii. 

From 'The Double Dealer.' 

Lady Froth. Then you think that cpiso<le Iwtwcen 
Susan the dair)'-inaid and our coachman is not amiss? 
^ ou know I may suppose the dairy in town, as well as 
in (he country*. 

Brisk. Incomparable, let me perish ! But, then, 
being an heroic i>ocm, had you not belter call him a 
charioteer ? Charioteer sounds great. Besides, your 
bdyship's coachman having a red face, and you com- 
paring him to the sun — and you know the sun is called 
Heaven’s charioteer. 

Lady F. Oh I infinitely better; I am extremely be- 
holden to you for the hint. Slay ; wc *11 read over those 
half-a-scorc lines again. [Pulls out a paper,] Let roc 
see here ; you know what goes before — the consparison 
you know*. [Beads] 

For as the sun shines every day, 

So of our coachman I may say— 

Brisk, I am afmi<l that simile won’t do in wet 
weather, because you say the sun shines every day. 

Lady F. No ; for the sun it won’t, but it will do for 
Ihe coachman ; for you know there 's most occasion for a 
coach in wet weather. 

Brisk. Right, right ; that saves all. 

Lady F. Then 1 don't say the sun shines all the day, 
but that he peeps now and then ; yet he does shine all 
the day, too, you know, though we don't see him. 

Brisk. Right ; but the vulgar will never comprehend 
that. 

Lady F Well, you shall hear. Let me see. [Reads] 
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For .a.> llie sun shines ever)* 

So of our coachman I may say, 

He sheuli his dninkcn her)' 

Just ns the sun does, more or less. 

That 's ri^^ht ; nirs well, all s well More or 

ICS'. 

L*idv / . [AV/7'/.<1 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Then, loo, like heaven’s charioteer, the sun— 

Ay, charioteer *locs better — 

Into the dairy he descends, 

•\ntl there his whip ping and his driving cntls ; 

There he *s secure from danger of a bilk ; 

His fare is paid him, and he sets in milk. 

For Susan, you know, is 'Ihetis, an<l so— ^ 

lirisi:. Incomparable well and projw, egad ! Hut I 
have one CKCeplion to make: don I you think ‘bilk — 
i know it 's .1 gowl rhyme — but don’t you think ‘bilk 
ami * fare’ ti.>o like a hackney coachman? 

L4hiv I swear an<l vow I *m afraid so. And yet 
our Jehu was a hackney coachman when my lord took 
him. 

Bnsk. M*as he? I’m answcrctl, if Jehu was a hackney 
coachman. You may put that in the marginal notes 
though, to prevent criticism ; only mark it with a 
small asterisk, an<l say, ‘Jehu was formerly a hackney 
coachman.’ 

Lidy F. \ will; you’d oblige me extremely to write 
notes to the whole poem. 

Hriik. With all my heart and soul, and proud of the 
vrLst honour, let me perish 1 

Lord Freth. Hec, hcc, hcc \ my dear, have you done? 
Won’t you join with us ? We were laughing at my Lady 
NYhifler and Mr Sneer. 

Lady F, Ay, my dear, were you? Oh! filthy Mr 
Sneer ; he ’» a nauseous figure, a most fulsamic [fulsome] 
fop, foh ! He spent two days together in going alwut 
Covent Garden to suit the lining of his coach with his 
complexion. 

Lord /% O silly I Yet his aunt is as fond of him as if. 
she had brought the ape into the world herself. 

Brisk. Who? my Toothless? Oh, she ’s a mor* 
tifying spectacle; she 's always chewing the cud like an 
old ewe. 

Cynthia, Fy, Mr Brisk 1 cringos for her cough. 

Lord A. 1 have seen her take ’em half chewed out of 
her mouth, and then put them in again— foh ! 

LadyF. Foh I 

Lord A. Then she's always ready to laugh when 
Sneer olTers to speak ; and sits in expectation of his 
no^jest, with her gums bare, and her mouth open 

Brisk, Like an o)'ster at low ebb, ^ad J ila, ha, ha I 

Cynthia, [Aside,'] Well, I find (here are no fools so 
inconsiderable in themselves but they can render other 
people contemptible by exposing their infirmities. 

Lady F. Then that l' other great strapping lady ; I 
can't hit of her name ; the old fat fool that paints so 
exorbitantly. 

Brisk, I know whom you mean. But, deuce take 
me, I can’t hit of her name either. Paints, d’ye say? 
Why, she lays it on with a trowel Then she has a 
great beard that bristles through it, and makes her 
look as if she were plastered with lime and hair, let me 
perish ! 

Lady A. Oh 1 you made a song upon her, Mr Brisk. 


Brisk. He? egad, so I did— my lonl can sing it. 

Cynthia. O good my lord ; let 's hear it. 

Brisk. Tis not a song neither— it ’s a sort of epigram, 
or rather an epigrammatic sonnet ; t don’t know >vhat 
to call it, but it ’s satire. Sing it, my lord. 

Lerd A. [Sistj^s] 

Ancient Phyllis has young graces ; 

*TU a strange thing, but a true one , 

Shall 1 tell you how? 

She herself makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new one ; 

Where’s the wonder now? 

Brisk, Short, but there ’s salt in ’l ; my w.ay of writing, 
egad } (From Act iii. sc >) 

From ‘Love for Love.’ 

Ben Legend, Where’s father? 

Sen ant, There, sir ; his Ixnck ’s lowanU you. 

Str Samfson. My son, Ben! Blc&s thee, my dear 
boy ; body o’ me, ihou art heartily welcome. 

Ben. Thank you, father ; and I ’m glad to sec you. 

Sir S Odsbud, and I ’m glad to see thee. • Kiss me, 
boy ; kiss me again and again, dear Ben. [Kissa him* 

Best. So, so ; enough, father. Mess, I ’d rather kiss 
thc»c gentlewomen. 

Str S. And so thou shalt. Mrs Angelica, my son Ben. 

Ben. Forsooth, if you please. [Sa/nfes her,] Nay, 
Mistress, I ’m not for dropping anchor here ; about ship 
i* faith. [Fuses Mrs FraiL] Nay, and you loo, my 
little cock-l)oat— so. [Kisses Miss Pnu,] 

Tattle. Sir, you’re welcome ashore. 

Ben. Thank you, thank you, friend. 

Sir S. Thou hast been many a weary league, Ben, 
since 1 saw thee. 

Best. Ey, cy, l>cen 1 been far enough, an that be all 
Well, father, ami how do all at home? How does 
brother Dick and brother Val? 

Sir. S. Dick ! l)ody o’ me, Dick has been dead these 
two years ; I writ you word when you were at Leghorn. 

Ben. Mess, that’s true: marry, I had forgot. Dick’s 
dead, as you say. Well, and how? I have a many 
questions to a.sk you. Well, you ben’t married again, 
father, be you?’ 

Sir S. No, I intend you shall marr>% Ben ; I would 
not marry for thy sake. 

Ben. Nay, what docs that signify?— an you marry 
again, why, then, I ’ll go to sea again ; so there ’s one 
for t’other, an that be all. Pray, don’t let me be your 
hindrance ; e’en many a God’s name, an the wind sit 
that way. As for my part, mayhap I have no mind to 
marry. 

Mrs Frail. Thai would be a pity ; such a handsome 
young gentleman. 

Bets. Handsome 1 he, he, he ; nay, forsooth, an you 
be for joking, I ’ll joke with you, for I love my jest, an 
the ship were sinking, os we say’n at sea. But 1 ’ll tell 
you why I don’t much stand towards matrimony. I love 
to roam about from port to port, and from land to land : 
I could never abide to be port*bound, as we call it 
Now, a man that is married has, os it were, d’ye see, hU 
feet in the bilboes, and mayhap mayn’t get ’em out again 
when he would. 

Sir S, Ben *s a wag. 

Ben. A man that is married, d’ ye see, it no more like 
another man than a galley-slave is like one of us free 
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sailors. He is chained to an oar ail his life ; and mayhap 
forced to tug a leaky vessel into (lie bargain. 

Sir S. A very wag ! Ben s a very ag ! only a liiilc 
rough; he wants a little polishing. 

Mrs F. Not at all; I Jike his humour mightily; it's 
plain and honest ; 1 should like such a humour in a 
husband extremely. 

Bm, Say'n you so, forsooth? Niarry^ and I should 
like such a handsome gentlewoman hugely. How say 
you, mistress! would you like going to sea? Mess, 
you ’re a tight vessel, and well rigged. . . , Bui I '11 tell 
you one thing, an you cornu to sea in a high wind, or 
that, lady, you mayn’t carry so much sail o’ your head. 
Top and topgallant, by the nie»s. 

Miss No ? why so ? 

Ben. Why, an you do, you may run the risk to be 
overset, and then you '11 carry your keels above water ; 
be, he, he. 

Angelica. I swear Mr Benjamin is the veriest wag in 
nature — an absolute sea-wit. 

Sir S. Nay, Ben has parts ; but, a.s I told you before, 
they want a little polishing. You must not lake any* 
thing ill, madam. 

Ben. No ; I hope the gentlewoman is not angry ; 1 
mean all in good part ; for if I give a jest, I take a jest ; 
and so, forsooth, you may be as free with me. 

Ang. I thank you, sir ; I am not at all offcnde<l. But 
methinks, Sir Sampson, you should leave him alone with 
his mistress. Mr Tattle, we must not hinder lovers. 

TattU. Well, Miss, I have your promise. [Asu/e. 

SirS. Body o' me, madam, you say true. Look you, 
Ben, this is your mistress. Come, Miss, you must not be 
shame-faced ; we '11 leave you together. 

A/fss Prue. I can’t abide to be left alone ; mayn't my 
cousin stay with me ? 

Sir S, No, no \ come, let’s away. 

Ben. Look you, father, mayhap the young woman 
mayn’t take a liking to me. 

Sir S, 1 warrant thee, boy 5 come, come, we 11 be gone ; 

I ll venture that. [ TAey leave Ben and Afiss Prue ahne. 

Ben, Come, mistress, will you please to sit down? for 
an you stand astern a that’n, we shall never grapple 
t<^ciher. Come, I II haul a chair ; there, an you please 
to sit, I ll sit beside you. 

ASiss Prue. You nce<l not sit so near one ; if you have 
anything to say, I can hear you farther off ; I an’t deaf. 

Ben, Why, that 's true as you say, nor I an’t dumb ; 1 
can be heard as far as another. I *11 heave off to please 
you. \Sits further off. '\ An we were a league asunder, 

I ‘d undertake to hold discourse with you, an Iwere not 
a main high wind indeed, and full in my teeth. Look 
you, forsooth, I am as it were bound for the land of 
matrimony ; ’tis a voyage, d’ ye see, that was none of my 
I was commanded by father; and if you like 
of it, mayhap I may steer into your harbour. How say 
you, mistress? The short of the thing is, that if you 
like me, and I like you, we may chance to swing in 
a hammock together. 

Miss P, I don’t know what to say to you, nor I don’t 
oare to speak with you at all. 

Ben, No ? I 'm sorry for that. But pray, why are 
you so scornful ? 

Afi$s p. As long as one must not speak one’s mind, 
one had belter not speak at all, I think ; and truly I 
won’t tell a lie for the matter. 

Ben. Nay, you say true in that 5 it 's but a folly to lie ; 


for to speak one thing, and to think just the contrary 
w.iy, is, as it were, to look one way and to row another. 
Now, for my part, d’ ye see, I tu for canning things 
abovc-l>oard, 1 ’m not for keeping anything under 
hatches ; so that if you l>en*t as willing as 1, say so .1 
G(xVs name, there s no harm done. Mayhap you may 
be shanie-facctl ; some maidens, thof they love a man 
well enough, yet they don't care to tell n so to s face. If 
that s the case, why, silence gives consent. 

A/iss P. But I ’m sure it is not so, for I 11 ^peak 
sooner than you should believe that ; anti 1 11 speak 
truth, though one should aKva)*s tell a lie to a man ; and 
I don’t care, let my father do what he will ; I m too big 
to l)e whip! ; so I *JJ tell you plainly I don't like you, nor 
Jove you at all, nor never will, that s more. So there 
your answer for you, and don't trouble me no more, you 
ugly thing ! 

Ben. Look you, young woman, you may learn to give 
goo<l words, however. I spoke you fair, d’ye sec, and 
civil As for your love or your liking, I don't value it 
of a rope’s end ; and mayhap I like you as little as you 
do me. What I said was in ol>cdicnce to father ; I 
fear a whipping no more than you do. But 1 tell you 
one thing, if you should give such language at sea, 
you’d have a cat-o’-nincdails laid across your shoulders. 
Flesh! who arc you? You heard t’other handsome 
young woman speak civilly to me of her own accord. 
Whatever you think of yourself, 1 don’t think you are 
any more to compare to her than a can of small beer to 
a bowl of punch. 

A/iss P, Well, and there ’s a handsome gcntlenuan, and 
a fine gentleman, anti a sweet gentleman, that was here, 
that loves me, and 1 love him ; and if he sees you speak 
to me any more, he’ll thrash your jacket for you, he will, 
you great sea-calf! 

/im. What ! do you mean that fair-weather spark that 
was here just now ? Will he thrash my jacket ? Let 'n, 
let ’n — but an he comes near me, mayhap I may give him 
a salt-eel for ’s supper, for all that. What does father 
mean, to leave me alone, as soon as I come home, with 
such a dirty dowdy? Sca-calf! I an'i calf enough to 
lick your chalked face, you cheese -curd you. Marry 
thee ! 00ns, I 'll marry a Lapland wntch as soon, and live 
upon selling contrary winds and wrecked vessels. 

A/iss P. I won’t be called names, nor I won’t be abused 
thus, $0 I won’t. If I were a ntan [Cries] you durst not 
talk at this rate ; no, you durst not, you stinking tar- 

^ (From Act iii. »c. 3.) 

CoRfreve't W^rks were edited by Summers (4 voU. 1993); 
modem editions of the pU)*s are by Street (1B95), Ewald (* Mcr-, 
maid/ ilSB), Debr^ (i995-e8) ; ln<0cnita was reiuued In 1933. See 
Lives by Gosse (1934), Taylor (1931); a monograph in French by 
D. Protopope>co(t9>4), who nlio edited A Sempt 

(1934): and Palmer's (19 1 4). 

Nathaniel Lee (t653?-92) was possessed of 
no small share of the fire of genius, though in 
him genius was near allied to madness. The son 
of a Hertfordshire clergyman, Lee was educated 
at Westminster School and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He tried the stage both as actor and 
as author, was patronised by Rochester, lived 
a dissipated and vicious life, and was five years 
in Bedlam from wild insanity. Recovering his 
reason, he lived on precarious gifts or charity ; 
and falling into intemperance again, died from 
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iliu effects of .1 foil when he was drunk. He was 
ilK autliur of .al)oiii a dozen tragedies, mainly on 
< lassic.il themes. The best of the tragedies are 
Thf Kii'.t/ <J//.r«,r, or Alexatuhr the Gfeat; .\fith- 
riii.itci ; Tluo.iosius ; and Luciux Junius Bruliis. 
His comedy. Th,- Prhuess oj CUve, was foundc<l 
on Madame l-a Fayette's romance. Several of the 
plays were long popular ; A/t'xatuier (as The Rionl 
Oueeus came to be called) held the stage for a 
hiindre<l anil fifty years. The earlier (and least 
suci cssful' plays were in rhyme; from Alexatuier 
on they were mo.stly in blank verse. Lee had 
the lionour of being invited to collaborate with 
Dryden in two pieces. In praising Alexatuier and 
his friend's power to move the passions, Dryden 
counsels him to despise those critics who con- 
demn ‘ the too much vigour of his youthful muse.’ 
Here is indicated the source Ixiih of Lee's strength 
anti of his weakness. In tenderness and genuine 
passion he excels Dryden ; but his style often 
degenerates into bombast and extravagant frenzy 
—defects heightened in his late productions by his 
mental malady. Poor Nat was aware of his weak- 
ness. ‘It has often been observed against me,’ , 
he says in his dedication of Thcodosms, ‘that I 
abound in ungoverned fancy ; but I hope the 
world will pardon the sallies of youth : age, 
despondency, and dulncss come too fast of them- 
selves. I discommend no man for keeping the 
beaten road ; but I am sure the noble hunters 
that follow the game must leap hetiges and ditches 
sometimes, and run at all, or never come into the 
fall of a tpiarry.’ Colley Cibber denounces Lee’s 
‘furious fustian and turgid rant;’ Addison says 
his thoughts arc ‘ frequently lost in such a cloud of 
words that it is hard to see the beauty of them. 
There is an inhnitc fire in his works, but so 
involved in smoke that it docs not appear in half 
its lustre.’ Steele finds in ‘ passion in 

its purity . . . drawn by a mad poet.’ Lee wanted 
discretion to temper his too luxuriant genius and 
reduce his poetical conceptions to consistency and 
ortlcr ; yet among his wild ardour and rhapsodical 
enthusiasm arc very powerful and graceful lines 
and passages. The following is an unusually 
pregnant comparison : 

Speech is morning to the mind ; 

It spreads the licauteous images abroad, 

Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 

This is a fragment from Lee’s Sophonisba: 

Love, that brightest jewel of a crown. 

That fires ambition and adorns renown, 

That with sweet hopes docs our harsh pains beguile, 
And midst of javelins makes the soldier smile. 

And here is a declaration of love from Theodosius : 

No more of this, no more : for I disdain 
All ]>amp when thou art by : far be the noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle souls 
Our kinder stars have steered another way. 

Free as the forest-birds we ’ll pair together, 

Fly to the arbours, grots, and flowery meads, 


And in soft murmurs interchange our souls : 

Together drink the crystal of the stream, 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields; 

.\nd when the goHcn evening c.alls us home. 

Wing to our downy ncM, and sleep till mom. 

From tltc same play comes this on self-murder : 

Wltal tonnents are allotted those sjvd spirits, 

Who, groaning with the burden of despair. 

No longer will endure the cares of life, 

But l)oMly set themselves at liberty. 

Through the dark eaves of dc.ath to wander on, 

I.ikc wildcrcd travellers, without a guide ; 

Eternal rovers in the gloomy maze 
Where scarce the twilight of an infant mom. 

By a fait\l glimmer checkering through the trees. 
Reflects to dismal view the walking ghosts. 

That never hope to reach the blcssccl fields. 

Lee’s heroic style— verging upon rodomontade 
—may be seen in lines such as those on Ilrutus 
throwing off his disguise of idiocy after the rape 
of Lucrccc by Tarquin : 

As from night’s womb the glorious day breaks forth, 

And seems to kindle from the setting stars ; 

So, from the blackness of young Tarquin’s crime 
And furnace of 1m lust, the virtuous soul 
Of Junius Brutus c.atchcs bright occasion. 

1 see the pillars of his kingdom totter : 

The mpe of Lucrccc is the midnight lantern 
That lights my genius down to the foundation. 

Leave me to work, my Titus, O my son 1 
For from this spark a lightning shall arise, 

That must ere night purge all the Roman air, 

And then the thunder of his ruin follows. 

For Warburton the following speech of Alex- 
ander’s contained ‘not only the most sublime but 
the most judicious imagery that poetry could con- 
ceive or paint }* for Joseph Warton, on the other 
hand, there was not in the language ‘a more 
striking example of true turgid expression and 
genuine fustian and bombast : 

When Glory, like the dauhng eagle, stood 
Perched on my bearer in the Granic flood ; 

When Forttme's self my standanl trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates stood frighted on the shore ; 
When the Immortals on the biUo>vs rode, 

And I myself appeared the leading god* 

Warton was surely the truer critic 

*Tis hard to be in love and to be wise’ is a sen* 
tentious saying from The PHueess of Cleve* ‘’Tis 
beauty calls and glory leads the way’ is found in 
Alexander the Great j and thence, too, comes the 
so variously worded stock quotation about Greek 
meeting Greek, which is almost never correctly 
given, and whose authorship and contextual 
meaning arc utterly ignored* It occurs in the 
heated dispute between Alexander and Kleitos 
(Lee’s Clytus) which goaded Alexander to murder- 
ing the old friend who had saved his life* Lee 
embellishes the standard story with ‘an entertain- 
ment of Indian singers and dancers: the music 
flourishes ’ [in Sogdiana ; or, say, Bokhara], When 
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they had well drunken, Alexander asks the leading 
question : 

Who, think you, was ihe bravest general 
That ever led an army to the field ? 

Hepheslion, Lysimachus, and the rest >viih one 
consent exalt Alexander above all generals dead 
or alive. Clytus alone, jealous for his old ntastcr’s 
fame and the glory of the older military school, is 
silent for a space. Alexander, delighted with the 
general chorus of adulation, replies : 

O, you Hatter me ! 

Clytus, They do indeed, and yet ye love them for it, 
]lut hate old Clytus for his hardy virtue. 

Come, shall I speak a man more brave than you, 

A better general and more expert soldier? 

AUxaftder, I should be glad to learn ; instruct me, sir. 

Cly. Your father Philip. 1 have seen him march, 

And fought beneath his dreadful banner, where 
The stoutest at the table would ha' trembled. 

Nay, frown not, sir \ you cannot look me <lead. 

When Greeks joyned Greeks, then was the lug of war, 
llie laboured battle sweat, and conquest blc<l. 

should I fear to speak a truth more noble 
Than e’er your father Jupiter Ammon told you? 

Philip fought men, but Alexander women. [envy ? 

Altx, Spite I by the go<]s, proud spite and burning 
Is then my glory come to this at last, 

To vanquish women ? 

And so the debate waxes hot and personal, and 
after swift exchange of a few stinging speeches, 
Alexander strikes Clytus through with a javelin. 
The harsh line with the strained personiheation 
of battle and conquest is characteristic of Lee ; 
^ sweat ^ is of course the old past tense. 

John Crowne was the son of ^Colonel’ 
William Crowne, who before 1656 migrated from 
England to Nova Scotia, and received a grant 
of land from Cromwell. After the Restoration 
these lands were taken possession of by the 
French, and John Crowne, coming to England, 
was for some time gentleman^ushcr to an old 
lady. He afterwards became an author by pro* 
fession, and died in obscurity about 1703. He 
had for a while the doubtful honour of being 
patronised by Rochester, in opposition to Dry* 
den, as a dramatic poet. His first work was 
a romance, Pastdion and Amphig^neia (1665). 
Between 1671 and 1698 he wrote over a dozen 
plays, including CalistOy a court masque, tragedies, 
comedies, and a tragi-comedy ; besides Timcn^ 
a satire, and a heroic poem on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a burlesque, &c. Several of the 
tragedies were on classical subjects, and some 
were on English history. The ThyesUs tragedy 
(t68i), founded on Seneca, was well received, 
and contains not a few fine and powerful 
passages. The comedy City Pclitiques takes off 
many of the conspicuous personages of the day; 
but the most popular of all Crownc^s works was 
the comedy Sir Courtly Nicr (1685). 


Prom * Thyestes.* 

'fhyesUs. O \von<irous |)lca^u^c to a b.nnij.heH man, 

1 feel my lovc(l» long looker! -tor n.ilivc soil \ 

And oh ! my weary eyes, 0»at all ihc »lay . . . 

Had from >oinc mountain travelled toward \h\s place, 
Now rcil themed vc> u|>on llie royal lowers 
Of that great palace where I had my birth. 

0 sacred towers, sacred in your height. 

Mingling with clouds, the villas of the gods. 

Whither for sacred ])lcasure^ (hey retire : 

Sacred, because you are the work of gods ; 

Your lofty hM)ks (xxist your <livine descent ; 

And the proud city which lies at your feet. 

And would give place to nothing but to you, 

Owns her original is >hort of yours. 

And now a thousand objects more ride fast 
On morning Iwams, ami meet my eyes in throngs ; 

And see, all Argo^ meets me with loud shouts! 
Philisthents. O joyful sound! 

Thy. Hut with them At reus too 
Phil. What aiU my father that he stops, and shakes, 
And now retires? 

Thy. Return with me, my son, 

And old friend Peneus, to the honest I)ea.sts, 

And faithful desert, and welbscalcti caves ; 

Trees shelter man, by whom they often die, 

And never seek revenge ; no villainy 
Lyes in the prospect of a humble cave. 

Pauus. Talk you of villany, of foes, and fraud ? 

Thy. I talk of At reus. 

Pen, What arc these to him? 

J'hy^ Nearer than 1 am, for they are himself. [mind. 
Pm. Gods drive these impious thoughts out of your 
Thy, The gods for all our safety put ’em there. 

Return, return with me. 

Pm, Against our oaths ? 

1 cannot stem the vengeance of the gods. 

Thy. Here are no gods ; they’ve left this dire abode. 
«•«.••• 

Pen, True race of Tantalus ! who parent-like 
Are doomed in midst of plenty to l>e starved, 

His hell and your» diH'cr alone in this : 

When he would catch at joys they Hy from him ; 

When glories catch at you, you Hy from them. 

Thy, A fit comparison ; our joys and his 
Arc lying shadows, which to trtist is hell. 

(From Act iv. ic. 1.) 

Wlebes for Obscurity. 

How miserable a thing is a great man I 
Take noisy vexing greatness (hey that please ; 

Give me ol>scurc and safe and silent ease. 
Acquaintance and commerce let me have none 
With any powerful thing but Time alone : 

My rest let Time be fearful to olTend, 

And creep by me as by a slumbering friend ; 

Till, with ease glutted, to my bed I steal, 

As men to sleep after a plenteous meaL 
Ob, wretched he who, called abroad by power, 

To know himself can never find an hour \ 

Strange to himself, but to all others known, 

Lends every one his life, but use.s none ; 

So, ere he tasted life, to death he goes, 

And himself loses ere himself he koov^^s. 

(From ThyetUt^ Act i.) 
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PasdiODS. 

\Vc oft by read in darkest nights : 

And by your passions [ read all )oiir natures 
Though you at other times can keep them dark. 

Love In Women. 

These arc great mavim«, sir, it is conrcsse<l ; 

Too stately for a woman's narrow breast. 

Poor love is lost in men's capacious niimls; 

In ours it idK up all the room it fimls. 

IncoQStADcy of the Multitude. 

1 *11 not such favour to rebellion shew, 

To wear a cro^su the people do bestow ; 

Who, when their giddy violence is past, 

Shall from the king, the a<lorc<l, revolt at last ; 

And then the throne they gave they shall Invade, 

And scorn the idol whicli themselves have made. 

Warriors. 

1 hate these potent nmdinen, who keep all 
Mankimi awake, while they, by their great deeds, 

Arc dnimmlng har<l upon this hollow world, 

Only to make a sound to last for ages, 

Mfti<Jmeni and |j5gan edited Cfowne's works <4 vok iBrOi 
Summers, Str C^ntfiy Si<t (1991k See Life by A. F. White (1999). 

iieorge Fnrqiiliar (1678-1707) was a better 
artist, in stage effect and happy combinalions of 
incident and adventure, than most of this race of 
comic writers. He had an uncontrollable vivacity 
and love of sport, which still render his comedies 
attractive both on the stage and in the closet. 
Farquhar was an Irishman, born in Londonderry*. 
After some months at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
took to the stage ; but happening dangerously to 
wound a fcllow^actor in a fcncing*scenc, he left the 
boards at the age of eighteen, and procured a com* 
mission in the army from the Earl of Orrery. His 
first play, afui a DottU^ came out at Drury* 
I-inc in 1699, The Constant CoupU also in 1699, 
Sir Harry Witdair in 1701, The Inconstant in 
1702, The Twin Rivats in 1703, Ttu Stage-coach in 
1704, The Recruiting Officer in 1706, and The 
Rcaux^ Stratagem in 1707. Farquhar was early 
married to a lady who is said to have deceived him 
by pretending to possess a fortune, and he sank 
a victim to ilhheaUh and ovcr*cxcrtion in his 
thirtieth year. A letter written shortly before his 
death to Wilkes the actor possesses a touching 
brevity of expression : * Dear Bob, I have not any* 
thing to leave to thee to perpetuate my memory* but 
two helpless girls. Look upon them sometimes, 
and think of him that svas to the last moment of 
his life thine— G eorge Farquhar.^ One of these 
daughters, it appears, married a Mow tradesman,’ 
and the other became a servant, while their mother 
died in utter poverty. 

The Beata^ Stratagem is Farquharis best comedy. 
The plot is admirably managed, and the disguises 
of Archer and Aimwell form a ludicrous yet natural 
series of incidents. Boniface, the landlord, is still 
a favourite on the stage ; and hence the name 
(originally Bonniface^ as if to express genial looks, 


and not a derivative from the Latin Bont/actus) 
has become an ordinary* name for any innkeeper 
as such. Scrub, the senanl, is equally true and 
amusing ; and the women characters, as free- 
spoken though not as frail as the fine-bred ladies 
of Congreve and Vanbrugh, arc sufficiently dis- 
criminated. Sergeant Kite, in the Recruiting 
Officer^ is an original picture of low life and 
humour rarely surpassed. Farquhar had not the 
ripe wit of Congreve ; he was the Smollett, not 
the Fielding, of the stage. 

‘Farquhar,* says Leigh Hunt, Svas a good- 
natured, sensitive, reflecting man, of so high an 
order of what may be called the town class of 
genius as to sympathise with mankind at large 
upon the strength of what he saw of them in little, 
and to extract from a quintessence of good sense 
an inspiration just short of the romantic and 
imaginative ; that is to say, he could turn what 
he had experienced in common life to the best 
account. ... He felt the little world too much, 
and the universal too little. He saw* into all false 
pretensions, but not into all true ones ; and if he 
had had a larger sphere of nature to fall back 
upon in his adversity, would probably not have 
died of it. The wings of his fancy w'erc too 
common, and grown in too artificial an air, to 
support him in the sudden gulfs and aching voids 
of that new region, and enable him to beat his 
way to their green islands. ... He w*as becoming 
gayer and gayer, when death, in the shape of a 
sore anxiety*, called him away as if from a pleasant 
parly, and left the house ringing w*ith his jest.’ 

Prom ‘ The Beaux* Stratagem.’ 

Boniface. This wny, this way, gentlemen. 

Aimuvti, You’re my landlord, I suppose? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I’m old Will Boniface; pretty well 
know*n upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim, Oh, Mr Boniface, your servant. 

Bon. Oh, sir, what will your servant please to drink, as 
the saying is ? 

Aim. 1 have heard your town of Lichfield much famed 
for ale ; I think I II taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best 
ale in Staffordshire; 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as milky 
clear as amber, and strong as brandy, and will be just 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, old style. 

Aim. You 're very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon, As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my chil- 
dren ; I ’ll shew you such ate. Here, tapster, broach 
number 1706, os the saying is. Sir, you shall taste my 
anno domini. I have lived in Lichfield, man and boy^ 
above eight-and-fifty years, and I believe have not eon- 
Kumed eight- and-fifty ounces of meat 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk? 

Bon, Not In my life, sir ; I have fed purely upon ale t 
I have ate my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep 
upon ale. [Tafjter enters svith faniard,] Now, sir, 
you shall see Your worship’s health. Hal deli- 

cious, delicious : fancy it Buigundy ; only fancy it — and 
’lis worth ten shillings a quart. 

Aim. Tis confounded strong* 
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Ben. Strong! it must be so, or how would \vc be 
strong that drink it? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, land- 
lord? 

Boh. Eight -and fifly years, upon my credit, sir ; but it 
hilled niy wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don’t know how, sir ; she would not let the ale 
take its natural course, sir ; she was for qualifying it every 
now and then with a dram, as the saying is; and an 
honest gentleman, that came this way from Ireland, ma<lc 
her a present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh— but the 
poor woman was never well after; but however, 1 was 
obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquel>augh that kille<l her? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so. She, good Lady, did 
what could be done: she curc<l her of three lyinp.inics : 
but the fourth carried her off : but she ’s happy, and I ’m 
contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who’s that L^dy Bountiful you mentioned? 

Bon. Odds my life, sir, we’ll drink her health. 
[DrifUs.] My Lady Bountiful is one of the best of 
women. Her last husbami. Sir Charles Bountiful, left 
her worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I believe she 
lays out onedialf on’t in charitable uses for the good of 
her neighl>ours. 

Aim. Has the lady any children? 

Bon. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles; the 
finest woman in all our county, and the greatest fortune. 
She has a son, loo, by her first husband, Squire Stdlen, 
who married a fine lady from London t’ other day ; if you 
please, sir, we ’ll drink his health. 

Aim. What sort of a man is he? 

Bon. Why, sir, the man’s well enough: says little, 
thinks less, and does— nothing at all, faith; but he’s a 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose? 

Ben. Yes, he’s a man of pleasure; he plays at whisk 
[whistl ^^<1 smokes his pipe cight^and -forty hours to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim. A fine sportsman, truly I— and marric^l, you say ? 
Bon. Ay ; and to a curious woman, sir. • . . But he 's 
my bndlord, and so a man you know, would not 
But, ecod, he ’s no better than^— Sir, my humble 
service to you. [Orinks.] Though I value not a i 
farthing what he can do to me ; I pay him his rent at 
quarter-day ; I have a good running trade ; I have but 
one daughter, and 1 can give her— but no matter for 
that 

Aim. You Vc very happy, Mr Boniface. Bray, what 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies ; and then we have the 
French officers. 

Aim. Oh, that ’s right ; you have a good many of those 
gentlemen. Pray, how do you like their company? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we 
had as many more of ’em. They ’re full of money, and 
pay double for everything they have. They know, sir, 
that we paid good round taxes for the taking of ’em ; and 
so they are willing to reimburse us a little ;* one of ’em 
lodges in my house. [BM rings.] I beg your worship’s 
pardon ; I ’ll wait on you In half a minute. 

In the following extract from the opening of the 
Ricnsiting Offiar^ Sergeant Kite enters the market- 
place behind the drummer beating the Grenadiers’ 
March, and is followed by a mob : 


From ‘ The Recruiting Officer.' 

KiU. Jf any gentlemen, soldicn., or others, have a mind 
to serve her majesty, and pull down the French king; if 
any ’prentices have severe masters, any children have 
undutiful parents ; if any servants have t*>o little wages, 
or any husband a bad wife, let them repair lo the noble 
Sergeant Kite, at the sign of the Raven, in ihi% grxwl 
town of Shrews buo% and they shall receive present relief 
and entertainment. Gentlemen, I don’t beat my drumv 
here lo ensnare or inveigle any man ; for you must know, 
gentlemen, that I am a man of honour : besides I don’t 
beat up for common soldiers ; no, I list only grenadiers— 
grenadiers, gentlemen. Pray, gentlemen, ob^e^•c this cap 
—this is the cap of honour — it dul>s a man a gentleman 
in the drawing of a tricker ; and he that has the gCKxl- 
fortune to be l)om six foot high was lx>m to be a great 
man. Sir, will you give me leave to try this cap upon 
your head ? 

Costar Pformain. Is there no barm in*t? Won’t the 
cap list me ? 

Kite. No, no ; no more than I can. Come, let me see 
how it l>ccomes you. 

Cost. Arc you sure there is no conjuration in it? — no 
gunpowder- plot uj>on me? 

AiVv. No, no, friend ; don’t fear, man. 

Cost. My mind misgives me plaguily. Let me >ec 
it. h smclb woundily of sweat and brimstone. Smell, 
Turn mas. 

• Thomas ApfUtru. Ay, wauns [’oons, woun<ls], doo 
it. 

Cost. Pray, sergeant, what writing is this upon the face 
of it? 

KiU. The crown, or the bc<l of honour. 

Cost. Pray, now, what may be that same bed of honour > 
KiU. Oh, a mighty large bc<l !— bigger by half than 
the great bed at Ware — ten thousand people may He in it 
together. . . . 

Cost. But do folk sleep sound in this same bed of 
honour? 

KiU. Sound !— ay, so sound that ihey never wake. 

Cost, Wauns 1 I wish that my wife lay ihcrc. 

KiU. Say you so? ihen I find, brother 

Cost. Brother! hold there, friend; I am no kindrerl lo 
you that I know of yet. Look yc, sergeant, no coaxing, 
no wheedling, d’ye see. If I have a mind to list, why, 
so ; if not, why, 'lis not so ; therefore lake your cap and 
your brolhership back again, for I am not disposed at this 
present writing. No coaxing, no brothering me, faith. 

KiU. I coax ! I wheedle I I 'm above it, sir ; I have 
served twenty campaigns ; but, sir, you talk well, and I 
must own you arc a man every inch of you; a pretty 
young sprightly fellow I I love a fellow with a spirit ; 
but I scorn to coax, 'lis base; though, I must say that 
never in my life have I seen a man better built. How 
firm and strong he treads !— he steps like a castle I — but I 
scorn to wheedle any man \ Come, honest lad ! will you 
take share of a pot ? 

Cost. Nay, for that matter, 1 ’ll spend my penny with 
the best he that wears a head; that is, Egging your 
pardon, sir, and in a fair way. 

KiU, Give me your hand then ; and now, gentlemen, 1 
have no more to say but this— here 's a purse of gold, and 
there if a tub of humming ale at my quarters; *ti$ the 
queen’s money and the queen’s drink ; she ’s a generous 
queen, and loves her subjects. I hope, gentlemen, you 
won’t refuse the queen’s health ? 
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JA''. No, no. no. 

Kin. Huz?a, then! — huzza for the tjuccii and ihc 
honour of Shropshire. 

J/(»A Hu/^n I 

Kii. . rlr u in, ( F.xafti/ 

rhe {h\ni 5>ccnc of ihc second net opens with the 
entry of Kne leading Costnr and Thomas, both 
drunk ; and Kite sings* while the mob choruses : 

i>kit T\)m inriy now refuse 

lo wipe his sci^umlrcl in.'^'tcr's shoes, 

I* or n»u he's free to sing an<l play 
Over the hilU and far away. 

Over the hills and over the in.nin, 
l o Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 

The noccn comm.inds, and we 11 obey, 

Over the liilK nr.il far away. 



GEORGE FARQUHAR. 

From an Engraving by Clamp in ihe Dun>ty Colltciion. 


We shall lead more happy lives 
By getting rid of brats and wives, 

That scold and brawl both night and day— 

Over the hills and far away. 

Over, &c. 

Hey, Iwys I thus we soldiers live I drink, sing, 
dance, play ; we live, as one should say— we live— 'tis 
impossible to tell how we live— we are all princes ; why 
— w hy you arc a king, you are an emperor, and I ’m a 
prince : now an*( we ? 

Thom<iu No, sergeant ; I T1 l)e no emperor, 

Kiu. Not 

Tho, t T1 be a justice* of* peace. 

Kite, A )ustice-or*peace, man I 

Tko, Ay. wauns will 1 ; for since this pressing act, they 
are greater than any emperor under the sun. 

KUt, Done ; you are a just ice -of«peace, and you arc a 
king, and I *m a duke, and a rum duke, an’l I ? 

Cost. I Tt be a queen. 

Kiu. A queen ! 


Cost. Ay, queen of England ; that ’s greater than any 
king of them nil. 

Kiu. Bravely said, faith I Huzia for the queen. But 
hark ee. you Mr Justice, and you Mr Queen, did you ever 
see the queen's picture ? 

Both. No, no, no. 

Kiu. I wonder at lh.nt ; 1 have two of them set in gold, 
and as like her majesty ; God bless the mark !— see here, 
they are set in gold. [ Taking hoo broad pieces out of his 
pockety presents one to each.] 

Tho. The w onderful w orks of nature ! [/coking at it.] 

Cost. What's this written .-\l>oul? here’s a posy, I 
believe. Ca rodus \ what 's th.it, sergeant ? 

A^e. Oh, Carolus J w hy, Carolus is Latin for Queen 
Anne s that 'sail. 

Cost. Tis a fine thing to l>c a scollard. Sergeant, will 
you part with this? I T1 buy it on you, if it come within 
Ihc compass of a crown. 

AV/r. A crown ! never talk of buying ; Tis the same 
thing among friends, you know, I Tl present them lo ye 
both : you shall give me as goo<l a thing. Pm them up, 
and rcuicnilwr your old friend when I am * Over the hills 
and far away.’ [They sing, and put ssp the motuy. 

Enter PLUMK, the Recruiting Officer, singing. 

Over the lulls and over the main, 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 

The queen commands, and we Tl obey. 

Over the hills and far away. 

Come on, my men of mirth, away with it ; I Tl make one 
among you. Who arc these hearty lads? 

Kt/e. Off w ith your hats ; *ound$ I off with your hats ; 
this is the captain ; the captain. 

7 ho. We have seen captains afore now, mun. 

Cost. Ay, and lieutenant* captains toa ’Sllcsh I I *5C 
keep on my nab [hat]. 

7 ho. And 1 ’sc scarcely doff mine for any captain in 
England. My vclher’s a freeholder. 

Titetne. Who are those jolly lads, set^cant ? 

Kite. A couple of honest bmvc fellows, that arc willing 
to serve the queen I have cntcrtainetl ’em just now as 
volunteers, under your honour’s command. 

Plume. And good entertainment they shall have; 
volunteers arc the men I want \ those are the men fit 
lo make soldiers, captains, generals. 

Cost. Wauns, Tummas, wimt ’s this I arc >*ou listed ? 

Tho. Flesh I not I : arc you, Coslar? 

Cost. Wauns, not I. 

Kite. What ! not listed ? ha, ha, ha I a very good jest, 
V faith. 

Cost. Come, Tummas, we’ll go home. 

Tho. Ay, ay, come. 

AVM Home I for shame, gentlemen 5 behave your* 
selves belter before your captain. Dear Tummas, honest 
Costar 

Tho. Noi no ; we'll be gone. 

A7/e. Nay, then, I command you lo slay : I place you 
both sentinels in this place for two hours, lo watch the 
motion of Si Mary’s clock you, and you the motion of 
St Chad’s ; and he that dares stir from his post till he 
be relieved shall have my sword In his guts the next 
minute. 

Plume. What ’s the matter, sergeant ? I *in afraid you 
are too rough with these gentlemen. 

Kiu. 1 'm too mild, sir | they disobey command, sir ] 
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and one of them should be shot for an example lo the 
other. They deny their being listed. 

Shot, Tummas 1 

Pluffu. Come, gentlemen, what's the matter? 

CosL We don’t know ; the noble sergeant is pleased to 
()e in a passion^ sir^^but 

KiU. They disobey command : they deny being lifted. 

Tho. Nay, sergeant, we don't downright deny it neither ; 
that we dare not do, for fear of l>eing shot ; but we 
humbly conceive, in a civil way, and begging your 
worship’s pardon, that we may go home. 

P/ufTU. That’s easily known. Have either of you 
received any of the queen's money? 

Cost. Not a brass farthing, sir. 

JCiU. They have each of them received three *and*twenty 
shillings and sixpence, and 'tis now in their pockets. 

Cat. Wauns, if 1 have a j>cr>ny in my pocket but a 
bent sixpence, I 'll be content to listed, and shot into 
the bargain. 

Tho, And I : look ye here, sir. 

Cost, Nothing but the queen’s picture, that the sergeant 
gave n»c just now. 

Sec there, a broad piece ; three- and -twenty shil- 
lings and sixpence ; 1* other has the fellow on ’l. 

Plume, The case is plain, gentlemen ; the goods are 
found upon you. Those pieces of gold are worth three* 
and-twenty shillings and sixpence each. 

Cat, So it seems that Carolus is three-and-twenty 
shillings and sixpence in Latin? 

The, 'Tis the same thing in Greek, for we arc listed. 

Cat, Flesh, but wc an't, Tummas : I desire to be 
carried before the mayor, captain. 

Plume {Aside to Kite\ ^will never do, Kite ; your 
damned tricks will min me at last. I won’t lose the 
fellows though, if I can help it, — Well, gentlemen, there 
must be some trick in this \ my sergeant olTers to lake his 
oath that you arc fairly listed. 

Tho. Why, captain, wc know that you soldiers have 
more liberty of conscience than other folks ; but for me 
or neighbour Costar here to take such an oath, ’twould be 
downright perjuration. 

Plume {to Ktte\ Look ye, rascal, you villain! if 
I find that you have imposed upon these two honest 
fellows, III trample you to death, you dog! Come, 
how was 1 ? 

Tho, Nay, then, well speak. Your sergeant, as you 
^ a rogue ; an't like your worship, l>^ging your 
worship’s pardon j and 

Cost, Nay, Tummas, let me speak; you know I can 
fcad. And so, sir, he gave us those two pieces of money 
for pictures of the queen, by way of a present. 

Plume. How? by way of a present? (he rascal I 1 11 
teach him to abuse honest fellows like you* Scoundrel, 
rogue, villain 1 {Beals off the Sergeant y andfoUaos, 

Both, O brave noble captain ! huxsa J A brave 
capuin, faith ! 

Cat, Now, Tummas, Carolus is Latin for a beating. 
This is the bravest captain I ever saw. Wauns, 1 've a 
month's mind to go with him. . # . 

’Hw ' broad'pUce,' i name fiven to the ooe. piece (Jacobus or 
Carolus) to distingulsb it from ibe auiaea (which was not so brood 
aod ihin), hsd ia 1706, when this pUy was produced, risen io value 
to ed« Broad-pieces were c^lcd In io lyys aiwl recoined into 
auioau. Ewald edited Farquhar's works in 1693, W. Archer in 
190S ('Stermaid Series') and Strauss select works in 1915. See 
elto Palmer's Corns ft f 0/ Manuert (1914) and Leiah Hum's 
edition of W|rcherlej, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farqubar. 


Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718;. who was bred to 
the law, but early forsook it for the tragic drama, 
was born at Little Harford in Bedfordshire, and 
from Westminster School and Dr Busby parsed to 
the Middle Temple. His father had an estate at 
Lamerton in Devonshire, and was a scrjcant ai law 
in the Temple; by his death in 1692 Nicholas 
came into ^300 a year, and cultivated ilic muses 
in chambers in the Temple. Hi» blank-vcrsc 
tragedy, The Ambitious Stepmother ^ was acted in 
1700 with great success; and it was followed by 
Tamerlane ( 1 701 ), The Fair Penitent 1 1 703 •, I Ivsses 
(1705), The Royal Convert (1707), Jane Shore 
(1714), and Lady Jane Grey (171 51. On rising 
into fame as an author, Rowe was niunifi 
ccntly patronised. The Duke of Queensberry 
made him his secretary for public affairs in 1709— 
he was, of course, a Whig. On the accession of 
George I. he was made poct*kiurcate and a sur- 
veyor of customs, the Prince of W'ales appointed 
him clerk of his council, and the Lord Chancellor 
gave him the office of clerk of the presentations. 
The fortunate playwright was a ttvouriic in society ; 
his voice was singularly sweet, his conversation 
lively, and his manner engaging. Pope, Swift, 
and Addison were amongst his intimates. Yet 
Spence reports that there was a certain levity and 
carelessness about him which made Pope declare 
him to have no heart. Rowe was the rirsi editor 
of Shakespeare entitled to the name, and the first 
— of a long series— lo collect biographical facts 
about him. His edition, published in 1709 and 
based on the Fourth Folio, was the earliest octavo 
one, and the first to contain regular lists of the 
dramatis persona, Rowe was twice married. His 
widow, who erected a handsome monument over 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, received a pension 
from the Crown in consideration not of his dramatic 
genius, but ‘ of the transTalion of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
made by her late husband.' 

The translation is a spirited enough paraphrase^ 
but little in Rowe’s two volumes of miscellaneous 
poetry rises above dull and respectable mediocrity. 
His tragedies arc passionate and tender, in smooth 
and equable verse. His Jane Shorty still performed 
from time to time, is effective in the pathetic scenes 
descriptive of the sufferings of the heroine. The 
Fair Penitenty adapted from Massingeris Fatal 
Dovtryy was long a popular play, and the * gallant 
gay Lothario' was the prototype of many stage 
seducers and romance heroes. Richardson elevated 
the character in his Lovelace, and gave a sanctity 
to Clarissa's sorrows which leaves Rowe’s Calista 
immeasurably behind. Johnson praised the play 
heartily both for plot and language ; Scott pro- 
nounced it greatly inferior to its original. The 
incidents of Rowe's dramas, well arranged as they 
are for stage effect, were studied and prepared in 
the manner of the French school, and were adapted 
to the taste of the age. As the study of Shake- 
speare and the romantic drama advanced, Rowe 
declined in credit, and is now but seldom acted or 
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rc.ul. His popularity in his own day is best seen 
jn ilic epitaph by Pope— an effusion of friendship 
presumably not irreconcilable with the anecdote 
preservc<l by Spence : 


Thy relics Kowc, to this sad shrine we trust, 

And near thy Shakespeare place ihy honoured bust ; 
Oh next him skillcil to draw the tender tear, 

For never heart felt pasdon more sincere ; 

To nohlcr scnlin^cnl to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more disdained a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love, too, blest ! 

And blest that, timely from our scene removed. 

Thy soul enjoys the liberty it loverl. 

From 'Jane Shore/ 

Jam Short, Speak, tell me which is he. And oh ! what 
This dreadful vision ? See, it comes on me. {would 
It is my husband ! Ah ! 

Short, She faints ; supjwrt her I 

Sustain her head, while I infuse this cordial 
Into her dying lips. ... So, gently raise her! 

BtUmour, How fare you, lady ? 

Jam, My heart is thrilled with horror. 

Be of courage \ 

Your husband lives I His he, my worthiest friend. 


Jant, Still art thou there? still dost thou hover round 
Oh, save me, Bcllmour, from his angry shade ! [me? 
Bell. T'is he himself I he lives ! look up. 
jiiut. 1 dare not. 

Oh, that my eyes could shut him out for ever I 
Short, Am 1 so hateful, then, so deadly to thee. 

To blast thy eyes with horror ? Since 1 ’m grown 
A bunlen to the world, myself, and thee, 


Would I had ne’er survived to sec thee more. 

Jam. Oh thou most injured — dost thou live indeed? 
Fall then, ye mountains, on my guilty head I 
Hide me, ye rocks, within your secret caverns ; 

Cast thy black veil upon my shame, 0 night ! 

And shield me with thy sable wing for ever. 

Shore. Why dost thou turn away? Why tremble thus? 
Why thus indulge thy fears, and in despair 
Abandon thy distracted soul to horror? 

Cast every black and guilty thought behind thee, 

And let ’em never vex ihy quiet more. 

My arms, my heart, are open to receive thee, 

To bring thee back to thy forsaken home, 

With tender joy, with fond forgiving love. . . . 

Jam. No, arm thy brow with vengeance, and appear 
The minister of Heaven’s enquiring justice* 

Array thyself all Icrrible for judgment, 

Wrath in thy eyes and thunder in thy voice* 

Pronounce my sentence, and if yet there be 
A woe I have not felt, inflict it on me* • • « 

Short. Waste not thy feeble spirits* I have long 
Beheld unknown thy mourning and repentance, 

'rhereforc my heart has set aside the past, 

And holds thee white as unoffending innocence* 
Therefore, in spite of cruel GlostePs rage, ^ 

Soon as my friend had broke thy prison doors 
I flew to thy assistance* Let us haste 
Now while occasion seems to smile upon us, 

Forsake this place of shame, and find a shelter* 

Jant. What shall I say to you ? But I obey* 

Short, Lean on my arm* 

Jam, Alas I I am wondrous faint : 


But that *s not strange, I have not ate these three days. 

Short. Oh, merciless I Look here, my love, I’ve 
Some rich conserves. . . . [brought you 

Jam. Oh I I’m sick at heart I 

Short. Thou murderous sorrow 1 

Would thou still drink her bloo<l, pursue her still ? 

Must she then die? Oh, my poor penitent I 
Speak peace to thy sad heart : she hears me not : 

Grief masters every sense — help me to hold her. 

Cate shy [with a g^iard"]. Seize on ’em both, as traitors 
Bell. What mc.m5 this violence ? (to the state I 

Cafes, Have we not found you 

In scorn of the Protector's strict command. 

Assisting this base woman, and abetting 
Her infamy? 

Short. Infamy on thy head \ 

Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority I 
I tell thee, knave, thou know’sl of none so virtuous, 

And she that l>ore thee was an Ethiop to her. 

Cafes. You ’ll answer this at full : away with ’em. 

Shore. Is charity grown treason to your court ? 

What honest man would live beneath such rulers? 

I am content that we should die together. 

Cates. Convey the man to prison ; but for her— 

Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may. 

I will not part with him. For me, for me I 
Oh roust he die for me ? [FoUmvtng him^sht falls. 

Slwrt. Inhuman villains ! 

Stand off] the agonies of death are on her. 

She pulls, she gripes me hard with her cold hand. 

Jam, Was this blow wanting to complete my rum? 

Oh let him go, ye ministers of terror. 

He shall offend no more, for I will die, 

And yield obedience to your cruel master. 

Tarry a little, but a little longer. 

And take my last breath >Yilh you. 

Shore, Oh, my love I 

Why have I lived to see this bitter moment^ 

This grief by far surpassing all my former? 

Why dost thou fix thy dying eyes upon me 
With such an earnest, such a piteous look, 

As if thy heart were full of some sad meaning 
Thou couldst not speak ? 

Jam. Forgive me I but forgive me 1 

Short, Be witness for me, ye celestial host. 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to shew thee, 

May such befall me at roy latest hour, 

And make my portion blest or curst for ever I 
Jam. Then all is well, and I shall sleep in peace. 

'Tis very dark, and I have lost you now x 

Was there not something I would have bequeathed you? 

But I have nothing left me to bestow, 

Nothing but one sad sigh* Oh 1 mer^, Heaven I [Diot* 

From *Tbe Fair Penitent.’ 

Calisla. Be dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 

Nor let thy fond, officious love disturb 
hly solemn sadness with the sound of joy* 

If thou wilt soothe me, tell some dismal tale 
Of pining discontent and black despair ; 

For, oh I I ’ve gone around through all my thoughts, 
But all are indignation, love, or thamei 
And my dear peace of mind is lost for ever* 

Lstalh. Why do you follow still that wandering fire, 
That has raUted your weary steps, and leaves you 
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Benighted in a wilderness of woe ? 

That false Lothario ! Turn from the deceiver ; 

Turn, and behold where gentle Altamont, 

Kind os the softest virgin of our sex, 

And faithful as the simple village swain, 

That never knew the courtly vice of changing, 

Siglis at your feet, and woos you to be happy, 

CaL Away, I think not of him. My sad soul 
Has formc<l a dismal, melancholy scene, 

Such a retreat as I would wish to find ; 

An unfrequented vale, o’ergrown with trees 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Ravens and birds ilLomcned only dwell : 

No sound to break the silence but a brook 
That bubbling winds among the wee<ls : no mark 
Of any human shape that had l>ceu there, 

Unless a skeleton of some poor wretch 
Who had long since, like me, by love undone. 

Sought that sad place out to despair and die in. 

Zuf, Alas ! for pity. 

There I fain would hide me 
from the base world, from malice, and from shame ; 
For Ms the solemn counsel of my soul 
Never to Jive with public loss of honour : 

*Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 
Of each affected she that tells my story, 

And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous. 

To be a talc for fools, scorned by the' women, 

And pitied by the men \ Oh insupportable ! 

Zirr. Can you perceive the manifest destruction, 
The gaping gulf that opens just before you, 

And yet rush on, though conscious of the danger? 

Oh ! hear me, hear your ever*failhful creature ; 

By all the good I wish you, by all the ill 
My trembling heart forebodes, let me entreat you 
Never to see this faithless man again : 

Let me forbid his coming. 

On thy life, 

1 charge ihee, no ; my genius drives me on ; 

I must, I will behold him once again ; 

Perhaps it is the crisis of my fate, 

And this one interview shall end my cares. 

My labouring heart, (hat swells with indignation. 
Heaves to discharge (he burden ; that once done, 

The busy thing shall rest within its cell, 

And never beat again. 

Zuc, Trust not to that : 

Rage is the shortest passion of our souls ; 

Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden showers,* 

It swelb in haste, and falls again as soon ; 

Still as it ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 

And the deceiver, X^ve, supplies its place. 

CoZ I have 1>een wronged enough to arm my temper 
Against the smooth delusion ; but, alas ! 

(Chide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity me) 

A woman’s softness hangs about me still ; 

Then let me blush, and tell thee all my folly. 

I swear I could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my feet and sigh to be forgiven. 

But my relenting heart would pardon all. 

And quite forget ’twas he that had undone me. 

Z^r. Ye sacred powers whose gracious providence 
Is watchful for our good, guard roe from men, 

From their deceitful tongues, their vows and flatteries. 
Still let me pass neglect^ by their eyes, 

Let my bloom wither and my form decay 


That none may think it worth hi*» wUWc u> ruin me, 
And fatal love may never be my bane. 

Ca/, Ha ! Alt.imont ! Cali^la, now l)c waiy. 

And guard thy soul's excesses wi!h : 

Nor Id this hostile husband's eyes explore 
The warring passions ami tumultuous thoughts 
That rage within thee, and deform thy re.i>on. 

The style of the translation of Lucan’s Phitnalia 
may be illustrated by such sententious passages as : 

The vulgar falls and none laments bis fate \ 
Sorrow has hardly leisure for the great. 

Laws in great rebellions lose their end, 

And all go free when multitudes offeml. 

To strictest justice many ills Wlong, 

And honesty is often in the wrong. 

When fair occasion calls, *tis fatal to delay. 

More sprightly is (from an occasional poem) : 

Thus some who have the stars surveyed 
Are ignorantly led 

To think those glorious lamps were made 
To light Tom P'ool to bed. 

Colin's Complaint : a Song. 

Despairing l>cside a clear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid ; 

And while a false nymph was his theme, 

A willow supported his head. 

The wind that blew over the plain, 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply ; 

Artd the brook, in return to his pain, 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. 

*Alas, silly swain that I was!’ 

Thus sadly complaining he cried ; 

' When first I beheld that fair face 
’Twere belter by far 1 had dic<l. 

She talked, and I blessed the dear tongue ; 

When she smiled *twas a pleasure loo great i 
I listened and cried when she sung, 

Was nightingale ever so sweet?” 

* How foolish was I to believe 
She could dote on so lowly a clown, 

Or that her fond heart would not grieve 
To forsake the fine folk of the town. 

To think that a beauty so gay, 

So kind and so constant would prove, 

Or go clad like our maidens in gray, 

Or live in a cottage on love. 

* What though I have skill to complain, 

Though the Muses my temples have crowned? 

What though, when they hear my soft strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around? 

Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain ; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 

Thy falM one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine. 

^ And you, my companions so dear, 

Who sorrow to see me betrayed. 

Whatever I suffer, forbear— 

Forbear to accuse the false imdd# 
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Tlu>n^h througli the wide world \ ^houkl rafujc* 

’ I in v.-iin (fim my fortune to lly ; 

'TwA^ luTN to \yc fnlsc ind to thani-c, 

*Ti> mine to be constrml ami die. 

*If while iny harl fate 1 susl.iin. 

In her brca«^t any pity In fouml, 

Li'l her Come with the nymph of the plain, 

And sec me Innl low* in the gro ind. 

I’hc last humble boon that I cra\c. 

Ih to vhadc me with cypress .iml yew ; 

And when she looks down on my t^ravc* 

Let her own that her she|>bcrd was tnic. 

• Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in gohleii array, 

He finest at every line show* 

And fr*)lic it all the long day ; 

While Colin, forgotten ami gone, 

No more shall l>e talked of or seen, 

Unless when beneath the pale nuxin 
UL ghost shall glide over the green.’ 

$,\x «<hllont <f( Ko^^e’i «ofkN »ppear«d Uiwcen I7>r and 

Siiisannali Centlivre (c. >667->723).‘>'-aniahst, 
is sai<l to have been Inirn in Irelanil, her surname 
either Freeman or Rawkins ; her father according 
to one account havinjj fled to Ireland after the 
Restoration, when his religious or political opinions 
made him obnoxious to the authorities. She had 
already been the wife or mistress of two or three 
gcnllcmcn, when in 1700 she produced a tragedy, 
7'Ai Perjured Hushtud, and not long after she 
appeared on the stage at bath. In 1706 she 
married Joseph Centlivre, head-cook to Queen 
Anne, with whom she lived happily till the end. 
Her nineteen plays (with Life, 3 vols. 1761 5 new 
cd. 1872) include The Perjured Huibntui (1700); 
The Gamester (1705) ; The Platonick Lady (1707) ; 
The Busybody {‘Marplot’ its leading character, 
1709); A Bickerstaff's Burying (1710), called 
The Custom of the Country later ; The Wonder / 
A Woman Keeps a Secret (1714); «vnd A Bold 
Stroke for a (1718), her most original play— 

for many of them are adaptations of French and 
other plays or stories. Some of her plays, on 
the other hand, were translated into French and 
into German. She was a strong Whig. In the 
Wonder, the scene of which is laid in Lisbon, 
the principal characters, except Spanish Dons 
and Donnas, arc Colonel Briton, ‘a Scotchman,’ 
who has for three years held a command in 
Spain, and Gibby, his footman, who wears full 
Highland costume and speaks a dialect absolutely 
unknown to Highlanders, compounded of Aber- 
deenshire and south-country Scots, and English 
or disguised English, with a large element of a sort 
of Volapiik concocted on hypothetical analogies. 
Much is genuine Scots (as in Tatham's plays, 
vol. i. p. 786), often very oddly spelt ; and, as in 
the former ease, one wonders how many persons 
in a London audience in 1714— the year the play 
was prcKluced — would understand that carich (i.e. 
carritch) meant catechism, speer ask, kenspeekle 


conspicuous and recognisable, and sculdudrie what 
Allan Ramsay referred to by that name. The 
institution, if not the word, figures largely in Mrs 
Ccnllivrc’s plays. When Gibby in full fig enters to 
Colonel Briton and a Spanish gentleman, the latter 
not unnaturally exclaims, ‘What have we here? 
and Colonel Briton explains ; ‘ My footman : this is 
our country dress, you must know, which for the 
honour of Scotland I make all my servants wear.’ 

But to the London auditor)-, who must have been 
at least as much nonplussed by Gibby’s ‘ Doric,’ 
no such explanation is vouchsafed of an utterance 
of the footman so esoteric as the following : 

.\y, tins is l)onny work indecil 1 to run three hun<lrc<l 
mile to this wicked town, and Wforc I c.nn wcel fill my 
wcam, 10 l>e sent . . . hunting after this black she-devil. 
What gate s.all I gang to speer for this wutch, now ? 

Ah for a ruling ehler— or the Kirk’s treasurer— or his 
I'd gar my master niak twa o’ this. But I am 
sure there’s na sick honest j>cople here, or there wud na 
l)c sa mickle sculdmlnc. 

Mary dc la Riviere Manley (1663-1724)1 

novelist, dramatist, and political writer, enjoyed 
some celebrity among the wits of the Queen Anne 
period, though, neither her life nor writings will 
bear a close scrutiny. She was the daughter of a 
respected royalist officer. Sir Roger Manley, who, 
an exile in 1646-60, became in 1667 commander-in- 
chief (not governor) in Jersey. (He is wrongly 
credited by his daughter with being part-author 
of the famous Letters writ by a Turkish SPy, the 
first notable example of a description of Euro- 
pean things by a feigned Oriental. The Letters 
arc largely based on L'Espion Turc of the Genoese 
G. P. Marana, and are probably his work, trans- 
lated and edited.) Sir Roger died while his 
daughter was young, and she fell to the charge 
of a Mr Manley, her cousin, who drew her into 
a mock marriage — he had a wife living — and in 
about three years basely deserted her. Her life 
henceforward was that of an author by profession 
and a woman of intrigue. The next notable 
woman after Mrs Aphra Behn to make a liveli- 
hood by literature, she wrote four plays, The Royal 
Mischief, the Lost Lover, Almysta, and Lucius-^ 
the last honoured by a prologue from the pen 
of Steele and an epilogue by Prior. Her most 
famous work appeared in 1709 — Secret Memoirs 
and Manners of several Persons of Quality, of 
both Sexes. From the New Atalantis—a political 
romance or satire, full of court and party scandal, 
directed against the ^Vh^g statesmen and public 
characters connected with the Revolution of 1688. 
This work was honoured with a State prosecution ; 
author, printer, and publisher were arrested, but 
released in a few days. She met with some favour 
from a succeeding Tory Ministry ; and Memoirs 
of Europe (1710) and Court Intrigues (1711) were 
reprinted os third and fourth volumes of the 
New Atatantis. Swift, in his fournal to Stella 
(January 28, 1711-12), says of Mrs Manley: ‘She 
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has very generous principles for one of her son, 
and a great deal of good sense and invention : 
she is about forty, very homely, and vcr>' fat/ 
She found favour, moreover, with Swift’s friend, 
Alderman Barbour, in whose house she lived for 
many years, and there she died. When Swift 
relinquished the Examiner^ Mrs Manley con- 
ducted it for some time, the Dean supplying hints, 
and she appears to have been a ready and effec- 
tive political writer. All her works, however, have 
sunk into oblivion. Her novels are worthless, 
extravagant productions, and the Atalantis is 
chiefly remembered from a line in Pope. The 
Baron, in the Rape of the Lock^ says : 

As long as Atalantis shall be read . • . 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live I 

Atalantis for Atlantis does no undue dishonour 
to Mrs Manle/s scholarship. Spile of her clever- 
ness and reading, she had a fatal incapacity to 
apprehend classical names aright, and refers 
familiarly to Paulus Diaconius, Cataline, and 
Isaac Commenus j and quotes ‘ Baron Annal ’ 
apparently without knowing that she was citing 
the Annales of Baronius. Even such spellings as 
striek (for strict), comparitively, and hipperboly 
(hyperbole!) occur* Swift said of Mrs Manlcy^s 
writing that it ^seemed as if she had about two 
thousand epithets and flne words packed up in a 
bag, and that she pulled them out by handfuls, 
and strewed them on her paper, where once in 
five hundred times they happen to be right.^ Yet 
he and his Tory allies willingly co-operated or 
collaborated with Mrs Manley 5 he was not above 
accepting hints from the New Atalantis, as Smollett 
also did ; and in the unfortunate woman^s last dark 
days Swift supported a petition from her to the 
Government for some reward for her sen'ices to 
the Tory cause, the writing of the Atalantis and 
her prosecution for it being accounted amongst 
her claims. 

The Memoirs 0 / Europe towards the Close of the 
Eighth Century she described on the title-page as 
‘written by Eginardus, secretary and favourite to 
Charlemagne, and done into English by the trans- 
lator of the New Atalantis! Though in some 
library catalogues it appears under the head of 
Eginhard, after his Life of Charlemagne (!), this 
tniscellany was sufficiently like the New Atalantis 
to appear subsequently as a continuation of that 

— contemporary persons being freely dealt 
with under eighth-century names. It was ironically 
dedicated to Isaac Bickerstaff in the following 
characteristic dedication, here reproduced with her 
own spelling and punctuation, it^ics, and long fs : 


SIR, 


To Ifoac Bickerftaff, Efq; 


As a Dedication U of neceflity towards the Ornament 
of a Work of this Kind, I couM not hefitnte upon my 
Choice, becaufe Experience (and ihe Example of (he 
/nt/tans, who in the Worftiip of ihcir Dtmons^ confult 
only Pear, which feems to be their ftrongeft Paffion) has 
59 


laugiit m<! to fecure any One that nuglii have l«vii my 
Hero, from the wcH-breU, funher Kellcwtjim-, of fo 
a Pen as yours. Tho* your Worfliip. in ihc I ati kk of 
November ibe Tenth, has Ixfcn pleafed to call a I\Uron 
ihe Fitthiejl Creature in the Street, \c. yet I cannoi but 
obferve, in innumerable Inftanccs. you arc fo tldighied 
with fuch AddrcITes, as even to make 'em io your felt; i 
hope therefore, a corrobor.ating Kvidence of your I’cr* 
feebons, may not be unacceptable. 

I Have learnt from your Worflnp*s Lucubrations, to 
have all the Moral Virtues in Lacem ; and therefore 
take this Opportunity of doing Jufticc, an<l alking a 
certain worthy Gentleman, one Capt. Sfee/e, pardon ; for 
ever miflaking him for your Worship ; for if I perfeverM 
in that Accufation, I muft believe him not in Karnefl, 
when he makes me ihcfe following AITuranccs in a 
Letter, which according to your Example, Sir, who 
feem prodigiouHy fond of fuch Infertions, I venture to 
Tranfcribc Verbatim. 

To Mrs. Manley, 

Madam, 

I Have receiv’d a letter from you, wherein you tax me 
as if I were Bukerfhiff, with falling upon you as Author 
of the and the Perfon who honour'd me with 

a Character in that Celebrated Piece. I foletnniy aiTurc 
you, you wrong me in this, as much as you know you 
do in all elfc you have been pleafed to fay of me. I 
had the greateft Senfe imaginable of the kind Notice 
you gave me when I was going on to my Ruin, and 
am fo far from retaining an Inclination to revenge the 
Inhumanity with which you have treated Me. that 1 
give my felf a Satisfa^ion in that you have cancellM, 
with Injuries, a friendfhip I (hould never have l>ecn able 
to return. 

‘This will convince you how little I am an Ingrate ; 

‘ for 1 believe you will allow no one that is fo mean as to 

* be fo^ctful of Services, ever fails in returning Injuries. 

‘As for the Verfes you quote of mine, they are ftill my 
‘ Opinion, ue, 

‘ Again/l a Wpmatis Wit Uis futt as tow, 

‘ Vaur Ma/iee, as ya$tr Braxery io /hou\ 

‘ and your Sex, as well as your Quality of a Gemle- 

* woman (a Juftice you would not do my Birth and 
‘ Education) fliall always prefen’e you againft the Pen of 
‘ your provok'd 

^ , MpJI humbU Servant, 

Richi St«:le. 

Soon after, two moft mighty Tatters came out, levelled 
dire^My at Me; but That 1 could have foigivcn, had 
they not aim'd to afperfe one too Great to naw. Vain ! 
ridiculous Endeavour I as well the Sun may be cover’d 
with a Hand, as fuch Merit fullied by the Attempts of 
the moft malicious, moft witty Pen. 

Since Mr. Steeles reconcird Friend (hip (promifed 
after my Application to him when under Confinement) 
could never be guilty of fo barbarous a Breach, fmee he 
could not commit the Treacheroufeft ! the Bafeft \ the 
moft Abje^ thing upon the Earth I fo contrary to his 
Assurances 1 It muft be you, Sir, to whom my Thanks 
are due ; making me a Perfon of fuch Conflderation, as 
to be worthy your important War. A weak unlearned 
Woman’s Writings, to employ fo great a Pea ! Heavens 1 
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ho« v.iluAbk am I ! How fond of that Immortality, 
CSC!) of Infamy, that you have promifed ! I am ravith'd 
at tlic Thoughts q{ hvnts a thoufnnd Vean htnct in your 
imiclil.lc Lints tho- to gr. t Offaict. He that burnt the 
I cmplc of Diana was Ambitious after much fuch a fort of 
l-'anio. a' wtiat your Worlhip feems to have in ftorc for 
nio ! Nay, 

oblige me, as to the Fate of my Atalantis, calling that 
y,f/(nt State Oblivion, which was > upi>rel1ion. I tioubt 
your Worlhip mull l>e forced to make many as l>ol.l 
Aiivmpl-, elfe in tny frail Woman's Life there will 1>c 
little of Mcroick Ills worth rec<irding : Nor would 1 for 
the World (as your Worlhip feems to fear) feign'd 
Samei ornone at ail, pul )OU to your Criticifms upon 

ihe St\l( of ail your Contempoaries, though to give you 

an (ipporiunily to Hiow your profoutnl Judgment. No, 
Sir, I will not h.irard lolmg my Title to fo promifing 
a F.uuur. Draw wli.it Lengths you picafe ; I rtiall he 
proud of fiiniifliing Matter towards your inexhaurtiblc 
TatUr, and of licing a perpetual Monument of Mr. 
UickcrflafTs Uallantry and .Morality. 

.\s to ihc following Work (for which I humbly implore 
your Worlliip's All fufficicnl Protection) I refer you to 
it felf and the Preface : Uul could I have found you 
in your Sheer- Lane. 'xn which Attempt I have wamlcr’d. 
many Hours in vain. I Ihould have fuhmiltcd it, with 
that Humility <lue to fo Omnipotent a Cenfor. Receive 
then, Sir, with your ufual Goorlnefs, with the fame 
intent with which it is dirc<flcd, this Addrefs of, 

SIR, 

Veur mo/l Oblig'd 

Mofl humble Servant, 

D. M. 

Th< Itiur from Stetle i* a irii* UiKT, an.l ac)cnowl«dB«l a real 
ierrice lenJered. D. M. Hand., of coiir«. for Ue la Riviere 
Manley. Tlie atiaclr referred to i. in Taller No. 91. Sheer Lane 
{.pelt also Stiear Lane) wa. Shire Lane iKar Temple bar- after- 
ward. called Lower Setle'. Place— in which .lood a public-house 
called the ‘Trumpet.’ where ihe Taller wa. uid to meet hi. club. 
The brie hai many other literary aMocialion.— with Sir Charle* 
Seilley, Elb* A.hmole, the Kit-Cat Club, Theodore Hook, and 
Dr Maginn. 

Walter Pope, born at Fawslcy in Northamp- 
tonshire, was a half-brother of Bishop Wilkins. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1645, 
but graduated from Wadham College, Oxford, in 
which college he became dean. Having succeeded 
Sir Christopher Wren as professor of Astronomy 
in Gresham College, he died in London a very 
old man in 1714. Besides scientific papers, he 
wrote ironical Memoires of M. Du Vail and an 
ode on Claude Duval, translated Select Novels 
from Cervantes and Petrarch, wrote Moral and 
Political Fables, and was author of The Old 
Man's Wish, ‘ sung a thousand times ’ by Benjamin 
Franklin in hia youth, and done into Latin by 
Vincent Bourne. It is curiously irregular in 
rhythm, with many extra syllables. The chorus 
is repeated after each of the twenty verses. 

From 'The Old Man’s Wish.' 

If I live to be old, for I find I go down. 

Let this be tny fate. In a country town 

May I have a warm house, with a stone at my gate, 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate. 


May I govern my passions with an absolute sway, 

Ami grow wiser and Utter as my strength wears 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay. (away, 

.May my little house stand on the side of a hill 
With an c.asy descent to a mead and a mill. 

That when I’ve a mind I may hear my lx>y read 
In the mill if it rains, if it 's dry in the mead. 

Near a shady grove, and a murmuring brook, 

With the ocean at distance whereon 1 may look, 

With a spacious plain without hedge or stile, 

Ami an c.a'y pa<l n.ag to ride out a mile. 

Willi Horace and Pclrarcli, and two or three morr 
Of the best wits that rcignctl in the ages Uforc ; 

With roasl-nmlton r.athcr than ven'son or leal, 

And clean though coarse linen at every meal. 

With a pudding on Sunday, with stout humming liquor, 

Ami remnants of Utin to welcome the vicar ; 

With Montc-Fi.asconc or Burgundy wine 
To drink Ihe king’s health .is oft as 1 dine. . . . 

With a courage undaunlctl m.iy 1 face my last day, 

And when I am dead may the lietter sort s.iy, 

In the morning when solier, in the evening when mellow, 

■ He *s gone and left not behind him his fellow.’ . . . 

M.iy I govern, -ic. 

Tliomn.s Wharton (1648-1715). Marquis 
of Wharton, escaped from the Presbyterian and 
Puritan regime of his father, the third Baron 
Wharton, to become the greatest rake in England. 
Famous at Newmarket before he became a 
keen Whig partisan, he made himself highly ob- 
noxious to the Duke of York, and finally btwstcd 
that by his ballad of Lillibulero (l688)— so the 
word is usually now spelt — set to music by Purcell, 
be had sung a king out of three kingdoms. He 
joined the Prince of Orange, but though made 
Privy Councillor and Master of the Household, did 
not realise his ambitions under William HI. He 
was, without doubt, the astutest of the Whig 
managers. He was abhorred by Tories and 
Churchmen, and described by Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montagu as the ‘most profligate, impious, and 
shameless of men.' Swift reviled him as ‘an 
atheist grafted on a dissenter Queen Anne dis- 
liked him, but in 1710 he was made Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, when he had Joseph Addison 
as his secretary. As a great Whig leader he 
naturally atuined to a marquisate and other 
honours, which he enjoyed but for a few months. 
That very little ingenuity, the most rudimentary 
wit, and a plentiful lack of poetry sufficed to pro- 
duce an epoch-making rhyme will be plain from a 
verse or two of his early and poor prophetic counter- 
blast to ‘ The Wearing of the Green ’ (which oddly 
enough begins with a precisely similar question) : 

Ho I brodcr Teague, dost hear de decree ? 

LilU burlero, bullcn a la. 

Dat we shall have a new deputie? 

Lilli buricro, bullcn a la. 

Lero lero, lilll burlero, lero lero, buUen a la, 

Lero lero, liUi burlero, lero lero, bullcn a la. 
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Ho ! by Shaint Tyburn, it i$ <le TaUwte : 

Lilli, &c. 

And he will cut dc Englishmen s troale. 

Lilli, &c 

Dough by my shoul dc English do prut 

De laws on dare side and Creisi knows hat. 

But if dispence do come from de Pope, 

We ’ll hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope. 

• •••.. 

Now, now de hereticks all go down 

By Christ and Shaint Patrick the nation *s our own. 

Dare was an old prophecy found in a 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog. 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

For Talbot 's dc dog and Ja**s is de ass — 

the ridiculous-looking refrain being repeated to 
satiety with each verse as with the first. LUli 
burUro and bullen a la were understood to have 
been Irish watchwords in the rising against the 
English and Protestants in 1641. 

Saiuuel JolinsoD (1649-1703), Whig divine, 
was humbly born in Staffordshire or Wanvickshirc, 
was educated at St Paul’s School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, became chaplain to Lord William 
Russell, and was soon noted for his polemical 
tracu and sermons. In Julian the ApostaU (1682) 
he gave an unflattering portrait of the Duke of 
York, and continued the controversy in JuHatis 
Arls, which led to arrest, prosecution, and imprison- 
nieni. He continued to write pamphlets against 
popery and for the Revolution cause, was stripped 
of his robes and pilloried, received three hundred 
and seventeen lashes and was imprisoned again 
in 1686, and was said by Calamy, who called him 
‘that truly glorious person,* to have done more 
than any man in England besides towards paving 
the way for King William’s revolution. He scorn- 
fully rejected the usual pretexts by which the 
\Vhigs salved their consciences, insisting that 
William's title was solely the free gift of the 
People. Soured by lack of gratitude on the part 
of the court (for he expected much), he wrote 
bitterly against Burnet and other favourites, but 
"as ultimately pensioned. Dr>'den reviled him 
as Bcn-Jochanan in Absalofn and Achitopluly^TiA 
Swift sneered at ^Julian Johnson.’ Coleridge 
ranked him high amongst controversial writers. 
His works were published in a folio in 1710, 
^d reprinted in 17(3. — Another aamnei Johiuoii 
<1691-1773)^ a Manchester dancing-master and 
fiddler, produced in 1729 an absurd burlesque 
called HurUflhrumbo^ followed by a series of poor 
comedies and comic operas. 

In the Julian pamphlet the Whig Samuel Johnson 
niakes no secret of his design to institute a practical 
parallel between the Roman Emperor and the heir- 
apparent to the British crovn (as Strauss after- 
"^ds did with Frederick William IV. of Prussia), 
and to promote the policy of the exclusion bill by 
insisting on Christian iU-wiU to Julian. , Of the 


Roman Catholics he says : ' No doubt they would 
bestow more goo<l words on u> il s\e would all be 
Passive Protestants; for then the fevs<r .Active 
Papists would serve to de>patih us;’ and of 
passive obedience in Charles I N time ^ay5 : 

And yet the arbitrary ilnclrine of those «li<l not 

bring any great Icrror along with il : it \va> then but a 
rake, and serv’d only to scrape up a little paltry |>as>jvc 
inony from the subject ; but now it is l)ccomc a murdering 
piece, loadcn with no bcxly knows how many bn I lots. 
And that the patrons of it may not complain that it is an 
explodcil doctrine* as if men <mly hooietl at il, but cou’d 
not answer il, I shall stay to speak a little more to il. 

From 'Julian the Apostate/ 

In reading many of the laic ad<lresses [against the 
exclusion of ihc Duke of York from succee<liiig to the 
crown), I cou’d not furl>ear thinking of those angcU which 
Mahomet saw, whose horns were half fire and half snow : 
those contrariety s which they wore on the outside of their 
heads, methought, many of our a<ldresscrs had got on 
the inside of tlicirs. For with a brave and warm /cal 
for the rrotcslant religion and a Prolcstant prince, they 
generously offer’d their lives and fortunes, and the Last 
drop of blood, in defence of his Majesty and the religion 
now establish’d by law j and by and by the same lives 
and fortunes ^nd last drop of blood, are promis’d over 
again to a popish successor. What is this but clapping 
cold snow upon the head of all their Proiotant real? 
For he that offers his service to both of these together, 
lifts himself under two the most adverse partys in the 
world, and is Guelph and Gibclinc at once. What 
beneht a ]>opish successor can reap from lives and 
fortunes spent in defence of the Protestant religion, he 
HKiy put in his eye t and what the Protestant religion 
gets by lives and fortunes spent in the service of 9 
popish successor, will be over the left shoulder. 

Blit this contradictious real was nothing near so sur- 
prising as that of our friends of Kippon, who beseech his 
Majesty, and are very sollicitous, lest he shou’d agree 
to a bill of exclusion (for plain English is as well under- 
stood on this side the Trent as on the other), and seem 
to be very much afraid of losing the great blessing of a 
popish successor. All the sober men that I have met 
with, who remain unsatisfy’d as to a bill of exclusion, do 
nevertheless acknowledg, that a popish successor will 
be a heavy judgment of God to this nation ; to which we 
must patiently submit, as we do to all other calamit)^. 
But did ever men pray for a judgment, and make it 
their humble request, that they might be sure of it ? Do 
they not, on the other hand, when it begins to threaten 
them, heartily deprecate the evil, and arc they not 
earnest with God to avert it ? Nay, do they not more- 
over use all lawful human means to prevent it ? There 
is no judgment represented in scripture to be so immedi- 
ately the stroke of God as the plague. David, in his 
great strait, made choice of it under that notion, when 
he desir’d rather to fall into the hands of God than into 
the hands of men : and yet men do constantly make 
use of all lawful means to prevent iU For, besides their 
using Hippocrates's receipt of Cit6, longi, tardi, and 
running away from it, they make no scruple of anti- 
doting and fortifying themselves against it* They strive 
with an infected air; and with fires, and fumes of pitch 
and Ur, &&, they endeavour to correct it Nay, they 
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jmpri>on men Ih.nt arc infccicd. and pul them under a 
very close cnlmemcnt, when they have commiUed no 
faull, nor done any thing lo forfeit their liberty, only 
that they may thereby preserve others. I his and many 
other things are done by law, till such lime as it pleases 
Go<l to countermand that heavy judgment. I was there- 
fore jicrfccily pos'd with that addrew, and cou'd not tell 
xvbai to make of it. The Ic.ast I cou'd think of them 
was this, that if they were rrotcsianls, they were men 
weary of their religion, who were so undone for a prince, 
a great part of whose religion it is to persecute and 
cxlirpatc theirs. And considering with my self wh.it 
preceiicnis or examples they might have of this strange 
conduct, and being able to find none ; instead thereof, I 
had an imperfect remembrance of the quite conlrarj- 
c.irriagc of the primitive Christians towards Julian. In 
which having thorowly satisfy'd my self, I was willing 
to give the worhl this short scheme of it. I can term it 
no otherwise : for whoever pleases to look into those 
places which I have cited will find that I have not 
impoverish'd the subject, but have left, untouch'd, suffi- 
cicnl materiab for whole volumes, lo any one that shall 
be dispos'd to write them. From the Preface. 

How the ChiiBtlanfl us’d Julian’s Memory. 

To make amends for their dry eyes at Julian’s funeral, 
the Christians spar’d neither pains nor cost to erect pillars 
and monuments lo his memory. Gregory gives us the 
description of that stalely one which he rear’d for him, 
speaking to Julian : ‘ This pillar we erect for you, which 
is higher .ind more conspicuous than Hercules’s pillars. 
For they arc fix’d in one place, and are only lo be seen 
by those that come thither ; but this being a movable 
one, cannot chuse but be known every where and by 
all men : which I am sure will last to future ages, brand- 
ing thee and thy actioms, and warning all others not lo 
attempt any such rebellion against Gotl, lest doing the 
like things, they fare alike.' And I think he has made 
an example of him. 

For let any one read the inscription of this monument, 
and he will bless himself to see what lilies of honour are 
bestow’d upon him. 'Thou persecutor next lo Herod, 
thou traitor next lo Judas (only thou hast not testify’d 
thy repentance by hanging thy self, as he did) and killer 
of Christ after Pilate ; and next lo the Jews, thou hater 
of God 1 ’ He calls him murderer, enemy, and avenger, 
&C. And all the ecclesiastical historians do the like. 

But I am weary of ripping up the reproachful and 
Ignominious titles which the Christians tongues being 
unfetter’d, os Gr^ory’s expression is, and the great 
facility of compounding Creek words, have lavishly 
bestoti/d upon him. And after all, (hey lodg him in 
hell, and there they leave him. Says St. Chrysostom, 

* Where is the emperor that threaten’d these things? He 
is lost and destroy’d, and now he u in hell, undergoing 
endless punishment.’ 

What Protestants ever treated (heir wont persecutors 
at this rate ? Who ever call’d Queen Mary mad bitch, 
as Sb Jerom does Julian, mad dog? No, the courtesy 
of England has been shewn, even to that treacherous 
and bloody woman, who deserv'd as ill of the Christian 
religion as ever Julian did, which I hope to make very 
plain by and by. 

In the mean time it will be necessary to make ^me 
reflections upon this strange and unexpected behaviour of 
(he primitive Christiana. Chapur vul. 


John A.sglll (1659-1738) was in his own time 
thought by many to be crazy, and is now seldom 
even named, yet Coleridge ‘knew no genuine Saxon- 
English superior to Asgill’s,’ and ‘ thought his and 
Defoe’s irony often finer than Swift s. Bom at 
Hanley Castle in Worcestershire, he qualified for 
the Bar at the Middle Temple. As executor and 
heir of Nicholas Barbon {believed to have been 
son of Praise God Barbon or Bareboncs), he bought 
life-interests in forfeited estates in Ireland, and so 
secured a succession of lawsuits and entangle- 
ments that led to his spending his last years within 
the rules of King’s Bench. He wrote on banking 
and registration of titles, and sat in Parliament 
for Bramber in Sussex, but was expelled for the 
startling doctrines of his most famous book— an 
argument to prove that (on the fully developed 
forensic theory of Christ’s having paid the penalty 
of death inflicted on man for Adam’s sin) death 
is not inevitable for any Christian who claims his 
right to exemption, and desires to be ‘ translated ’ 
to heaven, instead. It is doubtful how far he was 
sincere, how far he allowed bis humorov» propen- 
sities to carry him beyond his own convictions, to 
make simple people gape. He affected curiously 
short paragraphs of a single sentence or, less. 
Southey quotes largely from him in TA/ Doctor. 
The following is the whole of his pamphlet (17*2) 
called 

An Baaay for the Prass. 

That there should be a restraint upon the press seems 
a matter of necessity; but the manner of it, a matter 
of debate. 

The use and intent of printing is (the same with 
that of preachingl for communicating our thoughts to 
others. 

And there is equal reason (in it self) for suppressing 
the one as the other. 

But this communication being the natural right of 
mankind (as sociable creatures, and all embarked in oi» 
common salvation), the suppressing of either of these is 
taking away the children's bread. 

And in Ihb communicatiost, printing is more diffusive 

than speaking. 

In the beginning of the gospel, for colling the Gentiles, 
the Spirit of God mlerprcted the first preaching of it to 
every auditor in his own language. 

And since that miraculous communicatioo of it hath 

ceased, 

It pleased God in bb own time to have dictated to 
Man the invention of printing, to supply the place 
of it. 

By which what is at first published in one language 
only, is made intelligible to all others by translations 
And though several errors have and will be vented l^ 
the occasion of this invention, this is no more on aigu- 
ment against the invention itself, than the growing of 
tares among wheal is an argument against sowing of 
com. 

Nor any more a reason for suppressing it by a law, 
than it would be for shotting up the church-doois 
because hypocrites crowd into the church with true 
worshippers. 

Whenever the sorts of God came to present them* 
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selves before the Lord, Satan would jostle in among 
them, and present himself before the Lord also. 

And yet we don't hear (hat they quitted their devotion 
upon it. 

And os Satan used our Saviour himself so : 

Have not I chosen you twelve, an<i one of you is a 
deviL 

So it Hill be to the end of the world. 

Wherefore to me, the clci^ of the Church of England, 
in admitting their auditors to the sacraments without 
any personal examination, seem more orthodox with that 
standing rule, Let ever)* man examine himself, than the 
ministers of those dissenting congregations, that hrst put 
each communicant to a test of exj>ericncc ; there being no 
such test necessary in the churches of God. 

Nor are they thereby secure of what they intend (to 
have none among them but true believers). 

A h)*pocrite will stand and sit, and kneel and pray, os 
the people of God. 

And I am apt to believe, that upon such a test, 
the Pharisee by giving himself so many distinguishing 
cliaracters,* might have had admission ; and the poor 
publican, that had nothing to say for himself to Cod or 
man, but Lord have mercy upon me a sinner! might 
have been excluded. 

And as by the common rules of justice, *tis belter ten 
guilty escape than one innocent suffer : 

So in common charity among Christians, it is a less 
error to admit ten unworthy than to exclude one bcliev- 
■Dg communicant. 

And by the like rules both of justice and charity to 
mankind, his safer to suffer ten errors to 1>e vented than 
one necessary truth concealed. 

For man is not bound to embrace (he erron ; but 'tis 
at hU peril to come to the knowledg of the truth in 
matters of salvation. 

When Virgil (by reflection on his o>vn works) finding 
some things imperfect, had devised them to the flames, 
the Roman emperor strained a point of law to preserse 
them from that sentence. 

* Fraogatur legum pqtius veneranda potestas.* 

* Rather than Maro shall in fire bum, 

Let laws themselves be cast into the um.’ 

All which is hinted as reasons against restraining the 
press, by subjectiog it to a licence. 

And the project of a lax upon it seems impracti' 
cable. 

But the present licentiousness being chiefly occasioned 
hy concealing (he names of the authors s 

The most Just and natural remedy seems by pro« 
hibiting the prints without the names of the authors to 
them. 

As the press is now used, it is a paperdnquisition, by 
which any man may he arraigned, judged, and con- 
demned (ay, and bro^ hints given for his execution too) 
without ever knowing his accusers. 

If this be objected to, as an imperfect remedy ; for 
that, notwithstanding this, things may be clandestinely 
printed and dispersed : 

So they may under the restraint by licence. 

No prohibitions of human laws can totally extirpate 
the efili prohibited, but serve only to restrain the frequent 
c^nunission of them. 

When men have once taught their beasts to refrain 
tresposiing upon their neighbour’s lands, 


Then may they ex|>cc( to teach their fellow-creatures 
to cease from sin. 

In the meantime, they must CMnient ifii-mHlve^ with 
driving the offenders into corners (a^ ilicy tlicir catlcl 
into pounds). 

Pal rick Walker, the Covenanting liagio* 
grapher, was born probably in Lanark'^liirc, some 
lime about the middle of tlie sevenlccnih century. 
In 1682, as one of the wild \Vcbtland \Mrigs, 
he was concerned in the shooting of a dragoon 
near Lanark, and two years later was captured 
as a rebel and imprisoned in Edinburgh and 
Dunnottar Castle, sufifering, according to his own 
stor)% the torture of the thumbscrew and the 
boot. He made his escape from Leith tol booth 
in 1685, and was active in the rabbling of the 
curates at the Revolution. After the return of 
peaceful times he seems to have lived as a 
packman or pedlar, and, in the words of an 
unfriendly authority, * when his means went from 
him, he became a vagrant person without a 
calling, and wandered through the country 
gathering old stories^ about the Cameronian 
saints of the * killing time.* Walkers own account 
is, that in the process of research he travelled 
upwards of a thousand miles in Scotland and 
Ireland in 1722 and 1723. The results appeared 
in the * Remarkable Passages ’ of the Lives of 
Alexander Peden, John Semple, Richard Cameron, 
Daniel Cargill, and others, which were published 
mostly by the author himself at Bristo Port in 
Edinburgh, between 1724 and 1732. Walker was 
one of the irreconcilable zealots known as ‘Society 
men,’ who left their testimony in the //ifu/ IM 
Loose; and his biographies, in their quaint and 
picturesque sincerity, give striking illustration of 
the ferocity, fanaticism, and childish superstition 
of that intractable remnant. They had a great 
chap-book vogue — the Life of the miraculous 
Peden in especial— among the Scottish peasantry 
of the eighteenth century, and supplied plentiful 
materials for such later writers as Howie of 
Lochgoin ; while Sir Walter Scott turned them to 
good account in another fashion for Old Mortality 
and The Heart 0/ Midlothian. In 1827 appeared 
a reprint, Biographia Presbyteriana; a scholarly 
now edition by Dr D. H. Fleming in 1901 fixed 
Walker’s death in 174 5 * The first extract is from 
the life of Peden ; the next is ‘To the Reader.’ 

Brown of PriesthiU shot by Claverbouso. 

In the b^inning of May 1685, he [Peden] came to the 
house of John Brown and Isabel Weir, whom he married 
before he went last to Ireland, where he stayed all night ; 
and in the morning, when he look his farcwel, he came 
out At the door, saying to himself, Poor woman, a fearful 
morning, twice over, a dark misty morning. The next 
morning between five and six hours, the said John Brown, 
having performed the worship of God in his family, was 
going with a spade in his hand, to make ready some 
peat-ground ; the mist being very dark, knew not until 
bloody, cruel Claverhouse compassed him with three 
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troops of hors«s, brought him to his house. .umI there 
examinesi him ; who, tho’ he was .a man of .a stammer- 
uig speech, yet .answcretl him distinctly .and solidly ; 
whitli made Claverhouse to examine these whom he 
hail taken to be his guides thorow the muirs if ever 
they hear.! him preach : they answcrcrl, No, no, he 
was never a prc.achcr. Me said, If he has never 
preached, meikic has he prayed in his time. He 
said to John. Go to your pr.iycrs, for you shall imme- 
diately die. When he was praying, Claverhouse inter- 
nipted him three times. One time that he stopi him, 
he was ple.ading that the Lord would spare a remnant, 
and not make a full end in the day of his anger. 
Claverhouse said, I gave you time to pray, ami ye’re 
licgun to preach ; he tumc<l about upon his knees, and 
sail!. Sir, you know neither the mature of preaching 
nor praying, that calls this preaching ; then continued 
without confusion. When ended, Claverhouse said, 
Take goodnight of your wife .and children ; his wife 
standing by, with her child in her arms, that she 
had brought forth to him, and another child of his 
first wife's, he came to her, and said, Now Isal>c), 
the day is come, that 1 told you would come, when I 
spake first to you of marrying me ; she said, Indeed, 
John, 1 can willingly part with you ; then he said, 
Tlial’s all I desire, I have no more to do but die, 1 
have been in ease to meet with death for so many 
years. He kissed his wife and bairns, and wishc<l 
purchased and promised blessings to I>e multiplied 
upon them, and his blessing. Claverhouse onlcrcd 
six soldiers to shoot him ; the most part of the bullets 
came upon his hc.ad, which scattered his brains upon 
the ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, What 
thinkest thou of thy huslxind now, woman? She 
said, I thought over much good of him, and as much 
now as ever : he said, It were but justice to lay 
thee iKside him ; she said, If ye were permitted, I 
doubt not but your cruelly would go that length ; 
but how will you make answer for this morning’s 
work? He said. To man I can be answerable; .and 
for GckI, I will take him in my own hand. Claver- 
house mounted his horse, and marched, and left her 
with the! corps of her dead husband lying there ; she 
.set the bairn upon the ground, and gathered his brains, 
and tied up his head, and straighted his body, and 
covered him with her plaid, and sat down and avept 
over him ; it being a very desert place, where never 
victual grew, and far from neighbours. It was some 
time Wforc any friends came to her ; the first that 
came w-as a very fit hand, that old singular Christian 
woman in the Cummerhead, namc<l Jean Drown, three 
miles distant, who had b«n tried with the violent 
death of her husband at Pentland, afterwanls of (wo 
worthy sons, Thomas Weir, who was kilted at Drum- 
clog, and David Stcil, who was suddenly shot 
afterwards, when taken. The said Isabel Weir, 

sitting Ui>on her htuband's gravestone, told me that 
before that, she could see no blood but she was 
in danger to faint, and yet was helped to be a 
witness to all this, without either fainting or confu* 
lion, except when (he shoKs were let off, her eyes 
dasled. His corps were buried at (he end of his house 
where he was slain, with this inscriplion on his grave- 
stone I 

* In earth’s cold bed the dusty part here lies 
Of one who did the earth as dust despise. 


Here in that place from earth he took departure, 

Now he has got the garland of the martyr.’ 

This rounlcr was committed betwixt six and seven 
in the morning; Mr I’cdcn was about ten or eleven 
miles distant, having l>ccn in the fields all night ; he 
came to the house betwixt seven and eight, and desired 
to c.-»n in the family, that he might pray amongst 
them: He said, Lord, when wilt thou avenge Drown's 
blood? Oh, let Brown’s blood be precious in thy 
sight, and hasten the day when thou 'll avenge it, 
with Cameron’s, Cargill’s, and many others of our 
martyrs' names ; and O for that day when the !-ord 
would avenge all their bloods. When ended, John 
.Muirhead enquired what he meant by Brown’s blood; 
he said twice over, What do I mean? Clavcrhoiusc 
has iKcn at the Prcshill this morning, .and has cruelly 
murdered John Brown ; his corps arc lying at the end 
of his house, and his poor wife sitting weeping by 
his corps, and not a soul to speak comfortably to 
her. This morning after the sun-rising, I saw a strange 
apparition in the firmament, the appearance of a very 
bright clear-shining star, fall from heaven to the earth ; 
and indeed there is a clear-shining light fallen this day, 
the greatest Christian that ever I conversed with. 

StmifAleJ in «h« form ttraue^iUd u siill «he yeftiacuUr word in 
ScQiUixi for Uyinf oui a dead body. 

SIffiid ftod Wonders. 

In the year t686, especially in the months of June 
and July, many yet alive con witness, that about the 
Crosfoord-boat, two miles beneath Lanarh, especially 
at the Mains on the water of Clyde, many people 
gathered together for several afternoons, where there 
were showers of bonnets hats, guns and swords, 
which covcrctl the trees and ground, companies of 
men in arms marching in onler, upon the water-side, 
companies meeting companies, going oU through other, 
through other, and then all falling to the ground, and 
disappearing ; and other com|)anics immediately appear- 
ing the same way. I went there three afternoons 
together, and, ns I could observe, there were two of 
the people that were together saw, and a third that 
saw not 5 and iho^ I could see nothing, yet there was 
such a fright and trembling upon these that did see, 
that was discernible to all from these that saw not. 
There was a gentleman standing next to me who 
spake as too many gentlemen and others speak, who 
said, A pack of damn'd witches and warlocks, that 
have the second sight, the dcvlbha't do I see. And 
immediately there was a discernible change tn his 
countcnancci with ns much fear and trembling ns any 
woman I saw there, who cried out, O all ye that do 
not see, say nothing ; for I i^erswnde you it is matter 
of fact, and discernible to all that is not stone-blind : 
and these who did see, told what works the guns 
had, and their length and wideness, and what handles 
the swords had whether small or three-barred, or 
Highland-guards and the closing-knots of the bonnets, 
black or blue; and these who did see them there, 
wherc-ever they went abroad, saw a bonnet and a 
sword drop In the way. 1 have been at a loss ever 
since what to make of this last : however a profane 
age may mock, disdain, and make sport of these 
extraordinary things, yet these arc no new things, but 
some such things have been in former times. 

Wmriocki^ wUardi ; ^SrrfMaV, diil At#'/, tht devil a thing. 
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Archibald Pitcairne (1652-1713), the chief 
physician of his day in Edinburgh, and professor 
for a while at Leyden, was born in Edinburj^h, 
and educated at Edinburgh and Paris. He was j 
notable also in the Scotland of Queen Anne’s time 
as a Latinist, a Jacobite and Episcopalian, and a 
satirical opponent of the Kirk. 'Mic most memor- 
able of his Latin poems, published by Kuddiman in 
1727, is the epitaph on Claverhouse, freely trans- 
lated by Dr>*dcn in these lines : 

Oh lost and l)est of Scots I who didst maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 

New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee sur> ive. 
Farewell ! who dying didst support the •State, 

And couId>t not fall but with thy country's fate. 

Pitcairne is also credited with the authorship of 
Th< Assemblyy a scurrilous comedy satirising the 
Presb>nerian clergy in general, and the proceed- 
ings at the recalcitrant General Assembly of 
1692 in particular. It is a dull and coarse 
production, though with occasional effective hits. 
Thus, when one of the persons in it suggests 
that the Episcopalian curates shall not be ex- 
pelled as a class but treated each on his own 
merits, a high-flying minister is made to ask : ‘Did 
Joshua, when he extirpated idolaters, cite every' 
man to personal appearance and give him a copy 
of the libel beforehand? Did Christ, when He 
whipt the buyers out of the Temple, take every 
particular huxteris wife by the lug?^ Pitcairne 
was naturally detested by Presbyterians like 
Wodrow, who, while admitting his scholarship, 
has painted him as a profane drunkard and 
Deist ‘Pitcarnius Scotus’ wrote much (in Latin) 
on fevers and other medical subjects, had bitter 
pamphlet feuds with several professional colleagues, 
and carried on a controversy on fermentation with 
Asiruc, the Belgian physician, who, by calling 
attention to the vary'ing use of Jehovah and 
Elohim as the names for God, founded the 
scientific criticism of the Pentateuch. Pitcaime’s 
library was sold after his death to the Czar Peter 
the Great. 

William Dniupler (1652-1715), navigator, 
was bom near Yeovil, and voyaged to Newfound- 
land, Bantam, Jamaica, and Campcachy Bay. After 
two years among the lawless logwood-cutters of 
Yucatan, he Joined in 1679 a band of buccaneers 
who crossed the Isthmus of Darien and ravaged 
the coast as far south as Juan Fem^dez. In 
another expedition (1683), after seizing a Danish 
ship at Sierra Leone, he coasted along the shores 
of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, sailing thence across 
the Pacific, and touching at the Philippines, China, 
and Australia. Marooned on Nicobar Islands 
(1688), he made his way in a native canoe to 
Atchcen, and got back to England (1691), where 
he published his Voyage round the World (1697), 


eminently interesting in subi>i.ince. ;ind in btyle 
homely but clear and easily read. He ronducted 
(1699-1700; .a \oyagc of dibC every Xi> Uic South 
Seas, in which he explored the north-vsc'^t <<>asi of 
Australia, as aUo the coasts of Nen <hiinea and 
New Britain, giving his name to the |)ajn|)icr 
Archipelago and Strait. On the return \oynge he 
xsas wrecked off Ascension, and until relieved 
some two months later lived with his crcvs on 
turtles and goats. The old buccaneer was a belter 
pilot than commander, and his cruelly to his lieu- 
tenant led to his being court-martialled. Vet in 
1703 he was reappointed to the command of two 
privateers (the s.iiling-mastcr of one of them 
Alexander Selkirk) to the South Seas, where he was 
said to have been guilty of drunkenness, brutality, 
and even cowardice. Dampicr returned liomc at 
the close of 1707, poor and broken ; nor did his 
angry Vindication re-establish his reputation. Next 
year he sailed again as pilot to a ])riv'atecr, whicli 
rescued Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a 
prosperous voyage. In the portrait of Dampicr, 
‘.a rough sailor but a man of exquisite mind/ 
Coleridge in the Table Talk insisted that he could 
trace ‘that something feminine discovcnible in the 
countenances of all men of genius.^ Coleridge, 
who probably knew much less about the buccaneer- 
hydrographer than Sir J. K. Laughton, would on 
no account hear of his being called a pirate. The 
passage below from the 1683 voyage obviously con- 
tributed (as well as the experiences of Selkirk, pub- 
lished 1712) in not a few particulars to Defoe's great 
picture (1719) of a soli(ar>’’s life on the island of 

Juan Fernandez. 

Both we and Capt. Eaton Iwing liound for John 
Fernando's Isle, we kept company, and we spared him 
bread and iKcf, and he spared us w.itcr, which he took in 
as he passed thro' the Streights [of Magellan J 

March the 22d 1684, we came in sight of the inland, 
and the next day got in and anchored in a l>ay at the 
south-end of the island, and 25 fathom water, not two 
cables length from the shore. We presently got out 
our canoa, and went ashore to seek for a Moskito Indian, 
whom we left here when we were chased hence by three 
•Spanish ships in the year 1681, a little before we went 
to Arica; Capt. Watlin l)cing then our commander, after 
Capt. Sharp was turned out. 

Tilts Indian lived here alone above three years, and 
altho’ he was several times sought after by t^e Spaniards, 
who knew he was left on the island, yet they could never 
find him. lie was in the woods, hunting for goats, when 
Captain Watlin drew off his men, and the ship was under 
sail before he came Ixick to shore. lie had with him hU 
gun and a knife, with a small horn of powtler, an<l a few 
shot 5 which being &]>ent, he contrived a way by notch- 
ing his knife, to saw the barrel of his gun into small 
pieces, wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks and 
a long knife, heating the pieces first in the fire, which he 
struck with his gun -flint, and a piece of the barrel of bU 
gun, which he hardned \ having learnt to do that among 
the English. The hot pieces of iron he would hammer 
out and 1>end as he pleased with stones, and saw them 
with his Jagged knife; or grind them to an edge by 
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I l.Uwur, nixl harden llicm to a goo<i temper as there 
w.V'. occa>ion All this may stem strange tc» those that 
are not aojuaintc<l %'ilh the sagacity of the Indians; but 
it is no more than these Mi»shilo men arc accustomcil 
to 111 their own count r>', where they make their own 
fishing and striking itistrunicnU, without either forge or 
anvil : the’ they spend a great deal of lime about them. 

Other wild Indians who have not the use of iron, which 
the Moskito men have from the English, make hatches of 
a \erv hard stone, with which they will cut <Jown trees 
(the eot ton tree especially, which is a soft tender wood), ; 
to huitd their houses or make tanoas ; and tho’ in work* 
ing their canoas hollow, they cannot dig tlicin so neat 
ami thin, yet they will make them fit for their service. 
Tlii' their digging or hatchet-work they help out by fire, 
whether for the felling of trees, or for m.aking the inside 
of their i.anoa liollow. Thc'C contrivances arc usctl par- 
ticularty by llic savage Indians of Hlcwficld's Kiver, 
dc>cfi))cd in the 3d Chapter, whose canoas ami stone* 
hatches 1 have seen. I'hesc sloncdiatchcs arc alwut lO 
inches long, 4 bri>.ad, and three Inches thick in the 
middle*. 1 hey arc gr<jwmlaway fl.at and sharp at Ixilh 
civb : right in the midst and clear round it they make a 
notch, so wi'lc and deep that a man might place his 
finger along it, an<l taking a stick or withe al>oul 4 foot 
long, they hiiul it round the hatchctdicad, in that notch, 
am) so tw isting it hard, use it as an handle or helve ; the 
head iK’ing held by it very fast. Nor arc other wild 
Imlians less ingenious. Those of Tatagonin, particularly, 
hea<l their arrows with flint, cut or ground ; which 1 have 
seen and admirc<l. But to return to our Moskito man 
on the isle of J. Fernando. With such instruments as he 
made in that manner, he got such provision as the island 
alfordcd ; either goals or fisK He lohl us that at first 
he was fijrced to cat seal, which is very* ordinary meat, 
liefore he had made hooks : but afterwards he never 
kille<l any seals but to make lines, cutting their skins into 
thongs, lie had a little house or hut half a mile fiom 
the sea, w hich was lin'd with goats skin ; his couch or 
barl>ecu of sticks lying along about two foot distant 
from the ground, was spread with the same, and was all 
his l>cdding. He had no deaths left, having worn out 
those he brought from Wat 1 in's ship, but only a skin 
about his waist, lie saw our ship the day before we 
came to an anchor, and did believe we were English, 
and therefore kill'd three goats in the monung, before 
we came to an anchor, and drest them with cabbagCi to 
treat us when we came ashore. lie came then to (he 
sca*sidc to congratulate our safe arrival. Ami when we 
landed, a Moskito Indian, named Robin, first leapM 
ashore, and running to his brother Moskito man, threw 
himself flat on his face at his feet, who helping him up, 
and embracing him, fell flat with his face on the ground 
at Robin's feet, and was by him taken up also. NVe 
stood with pleasure to behold the surprise, and tender* 
ness, and solemnity of this interview, which was exceed* 
ingty aflcctionate on both sides; and when their cere- 
monies of civility were over, we also that stood gaxing at 
them drew near, each of us embracing him we had found 
licrc, who was overjoyed to see so many of his old friends 
come hither, as he thought purposely to fetch him. He 
was named Will, as the other was Robin. These were 
names given them by the English, for they had no names 
among themselves ; and they take it as a great favour to 
be named by any of us; and will complain for want of 
it, if we do not appoint them some name when they are 


with us: saying of themselves they arc poor men, and 
have no name. 

This island is in lat. 34 d. 45 
leagues from the main. It is about 12 leagues round, 
full of high hills .and small pleasant valleys, which 
if manurcnl, would probably produce .any thing proper 
for the climate. The sides of the mountains arc part 
savannahs, part woodland. S.avaunahs arc clear pieces 
of land without wckxIs ; not because more barren than 
the wood-land, for they arc frequently spots of as good 
land as any, and often arc intennixt with wood-land. , . . 

The grass in these $avannah> at John Fernando’s is not 
a long flaggy gr.ass, such as is usually in the savannahs in 
the West -Indies, but a sort of kindly grass, thick and 
flourishing the biggest part of the year. The woods 
afford divers sorts of trees; some large and goo<i timber 
for building, but none fit for masts. The cabbage-trees 
of this isle arc but small and low, yet afford a good 
lieail, and the cabbage very sweet. This tree I shall 
<lcscril>c in the Appendix, in the Bay of Campcachy. 
rhe savannahs arc Mocked with goats in great herds; 
but tho^c that live on the casl-cntl of the island arc not 
so fat as those on the west-end ; for though there is much 
more grass, and plenty of water in every valley, never- 
theless they thrive not so well here as on the west -end, 
where there is less foo<l ; and yet there are found greater 
flocks, and those too falter and sweeter, That west-end 
of the island is all high champion ground without any 
valley, and but one place to land ; there is neither wood 
nor any fresh water, and the grass short .and dry. 

Goats were first put on the island by John Fernando, 
who first discovered it on his voyage from Lima to 
Kaldivia (and discovered also another island about the 
same bigness, 20 lc.aguc$ to the westward of this), From 
those goats these were propagalc<l, and the island hath 
taken its name from this its first discoverer, who when 
he returned to Lima, desired a patent for it, designing to 
settle here ; and it was in his second voyage hither that 
he set ashore three or four goats, which have since by 
their increase $0 well stock'd the whole island. But he 
could never get a patent for it, therefore it lies still desti- 
tute of inhabitants, tho' doubtless capable of maintain- 
ing 4 or 500 families, by what may be produced off 
the land only. I speak much within compass ; for the 
savannahs would at present feed 1000 head of cattle, 
besides goals, and the land being cuUivatcil would pro- 
l«bly bear corn, or wheat, and good pease, yams, or 
potatoes; for the land in their valleys and sides of the 
mountains is of a good black fruitful mould. The sea 
about it is likewise very productive of its inhabitants. 
Seals swarm as thick about thb island as if thtiy had no 
other place in the world to live in ; for there is not a bay 
nor rock that one can get ashore on but is full of them. 
Sea-lions are here in great companies, and fish, partial- 
larly snappers and rock-fish, are so plentiful, that two 
men in an hour's lime will take with hook and line as 
many as will serve 100 men. • . . 

There are only two bays in the whole island where 
ships may anchor ; these are both at the cast-end, and 
in both of them is a rivulet of good fresh water. Either 
of these bays may be fortified with little charge, to that 
degree that 50 men in each may be able to keep off 1000 ; 
and there is no coming into these bays from the west-end, 
but with great difficulty, over the mountains, where if 3 
men are placed, they may keep down as many as come 
I against them on any side. This was partly experienced 
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by5 English men that Capt. Davis left here, who defended 
themselves against a great body of Spaniards who landc<l 
in the ba)‘s, and came here to destroy them ; and iho' the 
second time one of their consorts deserted and fled to 
the Spaniards, yet the other four kept their ground, and 
were afterwards taken in from hence by Capl. Strong 
of London. We remained at John Fernando's sixteen 
days; our sick men were ashore all the time, and one 
of Captain Eaton's doctors (for he had four in his ship) 
tending and feeding them with goat and several herl», 
whereof here is plenty growing in the brooks; and their 
diseases were chiefly scorbutick. 

Masefield edited the (9 voli. 1906^ See Laughton's 

article b the and a Lifi by Clark Russell 

Richard Bentley (1662-1742), born of yeoman 
parentage at Oullon near Leeds, passed from 
Wakefield grammar-school to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1676, as subsizar, and in 1682 was 
appointed by his college head-master of Spalding 
grammar-school. As tutor to the son of Stilling- 
fleet, then Dean of St Paul’s, he accomp^inicd his 
pupil in 1689 to Oxford, >vhcrc he was twice 
appointed to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the 
Evidences of Religion. He had taken orders in 
1690, and to Stillingficct he owed various good 
ecclesiastical preferments, with the post of royal 
librarian at St James’s. His Letter (o Mill 
on the Greek chronicler John Malelas is itself 
a masterpiece ; but it was the Dissertation upon 
the Epistles of Phalaris (1699), an expansion of 
an earlier essay, that established his reputation 
throughout Europe, and may be said to mark a 
new era in scholarship. The origin and course of 
this Battle 0/ the Books is sketched in Vol. I. of 
this work in connection with Sir William Temple 
(page 754). The essay is not merely a monument 
of erudition, a triumph of penetrative insight in 
the new art of making accurate philosophy eluci- 
dalc history, but a great literary masterpiece, in 
which trenchant argument is enlivened by keen 
and .plentiful wit and satire. The style is direct 
and simple, with many homely phrases. In 1700 
Bentley was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The history of his mastership is an 
unbroken series of quarrels and litigations, pro- 
voked by his arrogance and rapacity ; but when in 
<717 he was made regius professor of Divinity, he 
contrived to pass scathlcss through all his con- 
troversies. Only death prevented the Bishop of 
Ely, visitor of Trinity, from depriving him of his 
u^tership (1714); the university senate did deprive 
him of his degrees (1718); and another bishop 
pronounced sentence of deposition (1734)* ^ut at 
his death he was in full possession both of degrees 
Md mastership. This stormy life did not impair 
his literary activity. As ‘ Philelcuthenis Lipsiensis ^ 
he attacked Anthony Collins’s Discourse of Free^ 
thinking with a trenchancy of argument, ripeness 

scholarship, and a brilliancy of style such as 
none of the deistical writers could command. It 
''^as in these Remarks that he incidentally endorsed 
the hypothesis that the Homeric poems were put 


together from many sep.irate [>allad‘> or lays long 
after their lir^l date of conipositii>n. thus partly 
anticipating Wolfs theory. He <dMed a number 
of classical authors — among other>, Hc^r.H e ' j 71 1 j 
and Terence 1 1726) — upon whii h he hc’^toncd vast 
labour. Emendations were at once forte and 
foible — the latter conspicuously in hi> edition uf 
Partiiiisc Lost ‘ 17 ^2). His theory was that Milton's 
blindness had necessitated the help of an amanu- 
ensis who made stupid mistakes, and of an editor 
who made misukes as well as wilful alterations and 
interpolations. These by internal criticism he set 
himself to correct, with much superfluous acute- 
ness. The proposal (1720) to print an edition of 
the Greek New Testament, in which the received 
text should be corrected by a careful comparison 
with the \'ulgatc and all the oldest existing 
Greek MSS., was then singularly bold, and 
evoked violent opposition ; in the settling of the 
New Testament text, his principles were triumph- 
anlly carried out by Lachmann. The founder 
of the school of classical criticism of which 
I Person illustrated the excellences and the defects, 
he wielded with equal effect the weapons of 
I textual and of higher criticism. By uncompli- 
menlar)' remarks on Pope’s Homer he incurred 
the enmity of the translator and a place in the 
Dunciady which reflected more ridicule on the 
jealous poet than on the great critic. One of 
Bcntlcy^s daughters was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist. 

From the 'Phalarle.* 

1*hat sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small l>ook 
of letters in the name and character of Phalaris (give me 
leave to say this now, which I shall prove by and by) 
had not so bad a hand at humouring and personating, 
but that several believed it was the t)Tant himself that 
talked so big, and could not discover the ass under the 
skin of that lion ; for wc find Stobxus quoting the 38, 
and 67, and 72 of those Epistles, under the title of 
Phalaris ; and SuiJas, in the account he gives of him, 
says he has wrote S’cry admirable letters,* 

wmivy meaning those that >ve are speaking of. 
And Johannes Tzetzes, a man of much rambling learning, 
has many and large extracts out of them in his Chiliads ; 
ascribing them all to the tyrant whose livery they wear. 
These three, I think, arc the only men among the anlients 
that make any mention of them ; but since they give not 
the least hint of any doubts concerning their author, >vc 
may conclude that most of the scholars of those ages 
received them as true originals ; so that they have the 
general warrant and certificate for this last thousand years 
before the restoration of learning. As for the modems, 
besides the approbation of those smaller critics that have 
been concern^ in the editions of them, and cry them 
up of course, some very learned men have espoused and 
maintained them ; such os Thomas Fazellus and Jacobus 
Cappellus. Even Mr Scldcn himself draws an argu- 
ment in chronology from them, without discovering any 
suspicion or jealousy of a cheat ; to whom I may add 
their latest and greatest advocate, who has honoured 
them with that most high choiucter, prefixed to this 
Treatise. 
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(^ihcrs itiJccnl, have shewn their ili>trusl of Phalanx s 
llllc 10 thcn\ but are content to declare their sentiment 
without asdgning their reasons. PhabriN or ‘somebody 
cl^/ ^ays Calius Uh<xlus. * 1 he LjuMles that go under 
the name of Phalaris,' siys Mcnagius. Some name the 
very person at whose door they lay the forgery. ' Lucian, 
\\h<m they commonly mistake for Phalaris,’ says Ang. 
Politianus, * TIjc Kpislles of Phalaris, if they arc truly 
his. and not raihcr Lucian's/ says Lilius Greg. Gyraldus, 
who in another place informs us, that Politian’s opinion 
had generally obUinecl among the learned of that age, 
‘ 1 he K pi dies/ says he of Phalaris, which* most j>coplc 
aMrihule to Lucian.* How* judiciously they ascril>c them 
to Lucian we shall see letter anon, after I have examined 
the case of Phalari> who has the plea and right of pos- 
session ; and I shall not go to dis|K>vscss him, .os those 
have tionc l^fore me, by an arbitrary sentence in his 
own tyrannical way, but proceed with him U)>on lawful 
evidence, and a fair and impartial trial ; ami I am very 
much mistaken in the nature and force of my proofs, if 
ever any man hereafter that reads them persist in his 
old opinion of making Pha laris an author. 

The censures that arc made from style and language 
alone arc commonly nice and uncertain, and depend 
ui>on slender notices. Some very sagacious and learned 
men have iKcn dcccivc<l in those conjectures, even to 
ridicule. The great Scaligcr published a few iambics, 
as a choice fragment of an old tragctlian, given him hy 
Nfurctus ; who soon after confessed the jest, that they 
were made by himself. Uoxhomius wrote a commentary 
uiK>n a small poem LiUy suppose<l by him to be 
some ancient author s ; but it was soon discovered to be 
Mich.icl Hospitaliuss, a late Chancellor of Trance; so 
that if I had no other argument but the style to detect 
the spuriousness of Phalaris s Epistles, I myself, indccvl, 
should be satisfic<l with that alone ; but I durst not hope 
to convince every Ixxly else. I shall licgin therefore with 
another sort of proofs, that will alTcct the most slow 
judgments, and assure the most timid or incredulous. 

Then follows the argument proper, in too great 
detail for quotation. Bentley's unheard-of liberties 
with the most perfect passages of Pautdise lufsi 
may be well illustrated by his transformation of 
*No light, but rather darkness visible’ into ^No 
light but rather a transpicuous gloom;’ and by 
his proposed emendations of the very last lines of 
the last book (see the last paragraph quoted in 
Vol I. p. 703). Addison had suggested that the 
omission of the last two unforgctable lines — 

They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden look their solitary way-~ 

would make a better close for the poem. Dcntley 
disapproved this suggestion, but asserted that the 
lines had been utterly corrupted by the editor, and 
for the reasons given proposed to restore or emend 
them into woefully different verses : 

Milton ‘tells us before, that Adam, upon hearing 
Michael’s predictions, was even surchai^'d with joy 
(lii. 37a) t was replete with joy and wonder (46S) ; was 
in doubt whether he should repent of, or rejoice in, his 
fall (475) ; was in great peace of thought (SSS) ; and Eve 
herself was f$^f s<t<f, but full of ccniolaihn (620). Why 
then does this distich dismiss our first parents in anguish, 


and the reader in melancholy? And how can the ex- 
pression be justified, “with wand’ring steps and slow*'? 

Erratic steps ? Very improper : w hen 
in the line before, they were guide<l by Trovidcnce. And 
why s/cno7 when even Eve profess’d her readiness and 
alacrity for the journey (614) But ftcni* 0ft ; Jn 
ffu is tt0 dtUy.'^ An<l why “their .solitary way”? All 
words to represent a sorrowful parting ; when even 
their former walks in P.iradisc were as solitary os their 
way now: there Iwing nobwly l)esidcs them two, l)Olh 
here and there. Shall I therefore, after so many prior 
presumptions, presume at last to offer a distich, as close 
as may be to the author’s words, and entirely .agreeable 
to hU scheme ? 

“ Then hand in hand tvith soaat sUps tktir tvay 
Through Eden took, with heav'nly (Omfort chuddP^ 

Dyce'ft cdiiion of Bendeyt works O is unfiniihcd. 

S« ilie Ufo of him by Monk (a vols. 1833). and the monograph in 
ihe ' EngUsh Wrium* scrict by Sir Richard Jebb (i68j). 

The Duke of BiieklnKliAiii (John Shef- 
FiKLi>, often called DUKE OF Buckingham- 
shire — 1648-1721) was associated in bis latter 
days with the wits and poets of the reign of 
Queen Anne, though in spirit he belongs to the 
previous age. Having succeeded his father as 
Earl of Mulgmvc in 1658, he sened with Prince 
Rupert against the Dutch, and in 1673 became 
colonel of a regiment of foot. In order to learn 
the art of war under Marshal Turenne, he 
made a campaign in the French sendee. But 
even amidst the din of arms he did not wholly 
neglect literary pursuits, and he made himself 
an accomplished scholar. He tvas a member of 
the Privy Council of James II., but iuquitsetd in 
the Revolution, and was for three years a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council of William and Mary', 
with a pension of ^3000 and the title of Marquis 
of Normanby. Sheffield is said to have ‘made 
love ’ to Queen Anne when they were both young, 
and Her Majesty heaped honours on the favourite 
immediately on her accession to the throne, includ* 
ing the dukedom of the county of Buckingham. 
He lived in great state in a magnificent house he 
had built in St James’s Park, of which he has given 
a long description — dwelling with delight on its 
gardens, terrace, park, and canal, and the rows 
of goodly elms and limes through which he ap- 
proached his mansion. This stately residence was 
purchased by George III., and taken down by 
George IV. to make way for the present royal 
palace, which still bears the name of Buckingham. 
Sheffield wrote several poems and prose works, 
among the latter being an A<€oustt 0/ iht RtXfolu- 
Hon. Among the fonner is an Essay on Satirt^ 
which Dryden is reported, but erroneously, to have 
revised. His principal work, however, is his Essay 
on Poetry^ which was published anonymously in 
1682 ; the second edition, enlarged in 1691, re- 
ceived the praises of Rosebmmon, Dry^den, and 
Pope. This poem was retouched by Pope, and 
in return some of the last lines of Buckingham 
were devoted to the praise of the young poet of 
Windsor Forests The Essay on Poetryy written 
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in the heroic couplet, seems to have suggested 
Pope’s Essay on Crilicistn. It is in the style of 
Roscommon, plain, perspicuous, and sensible, but 
it contains little or no true poclr)' — less thAn nianv 
of Dryden's prose essays— and is much of it in- 
credibly commonplace in thought and in word. 
Out of Shakespeare’s Julius Casar he manufac- 
tured, with the help of some new love scenes 
and other tags, two model dramas according 
to his own— and his contemporaries’ — notions of 
good taste. 

From the 'Essay on Poetry.* 

Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 

Nature’s chief master piece is writing well ; 

No writing lifts exalted man so high 
As sacred and soul -moving Poesy : 

No kind of work requires so nice a touch, 

And, if W'ell finished, nothing shines so much. 

But Heaven forbid W'e should be so profane 
To grace the vulgar with that noble name. 

T'is not a flash of fancy, which, sometimes 
Dazaling our minds, sets off the slightest rhymes ; 

Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done : 

True wit is everlasting tike the sun, 

Which, though sometimes behind a cloud retire<l, 

Breaks out again, and is by all admired. 

Number and rhyme, and that harmonious sound 
Which not the nicest ear with harshness wound, 

Arc necessary, yet but vulgar arts ; 

And all in vain these superfleial parts 
Contribute to the structure of the whole ; 

W’ithoul a genius, loo, for that s the soul : 

A spirit whidi inspires the work throughout, 

As that of nature moves the world about ; 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit. 

Even something of divine, and more than wit ; 

Itself unseen, ycl all things by It shewn. 

Describing all men, but described by none. . . . 

First, then, of songs, which now so much abound, 
Without his song no fop is to lie found ; 

A most offensive weapon which he draws 
On all he meets, against Apollo’s laws. 

Though nothing seems more easy, yet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art ; 

For as in rows of richest pearl there lies 
Many a blemish that escapes our eye^ 

The least of which defects is plainly shewn 
In one small ring, and brings the value down : 

So songs should be to just perfection wrought ; 

Yet when can one be seen without a fault? 

Exact propriety of words and thought ; 

Expression easy, and the fancy high ; 

Vet that not seem to creep, nor this to fly { 

No words transposed, but in such order all^ | 

As wrought with care, yet seem by chance to falL . . - 
Of all the ways that wisest men could And 
To mend the age and mortify mankind, 

Satire well writ has most successful proved, 

And cures, because the remedy is loved. 

*Tis hard to write on such a subject more, 

Without repeating things oft said before. 

Some vulgar errors only we ^11 remove. 

That slain a beauty which we so much love. 

Of chosen words some take not care enough, 

And think they should be, as the snbject, rough ; 
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This poem must l>e more exactly rn.ade. 

And sharpest thoughts in sinoolliesl Nxords conveyed. 
Some think, if sharp enough, they cannot fail, 

.As if their only business wa.> to rail : 

Bui human frailly, nicely to unfold, 

Di^tinguiNhes a satire from a scold. 

Rage you must hide, and prejudice lay down ; 

\ satyr i smile is sharj^r than his froxvn ; 

So, while you seem to slight some rival youth, 

Malice itself may pass sometimes for truth. . . . 

By painful ste]>$ at last we labour up 
Parnassus* hill, on whose bright airy top 
The epic poets so divinely shew, 

And with just pride behold the rest Ijelow. 

Heroic |>oems have a just pretence 
To be the utmost stretch of human sense ; 

A work of such inestimable worth, 

There arc but two the world has ycl brought forth— 
Homer and Virgil ; with what sacred awe 
Do those mere sounds the w*orld*s attention dratv \ 

Just as a changeling seems Iwlow the rest 
Of men, or rather as a two-legged l)easl. 

So these gigantic souls, amazed, wx And 
As much al>ove the rest of hum an- kind ! 

Nature $ whole strength united ! endless fame 
And universal shouts attend their name f 
Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all l)Ooks else appear so mean, so poor. 

Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 

And Homer will l>e all the books you need. 

Sir Richard Blackmore (birth year un- 
known ; died 1729) was one of the most for- 
tunate physicians and most severely handled 
I>oets of the age. Born of a good family at 
Corsham in Wiltshire, and educated at West- 
minster and St Edmund Hall, Oxford, he took 
his B.A. in 1674. He was in extensive medical 
practice, was knighted in 1697 by William III., 
and afterwards made censor of the College of 
Physicians. In 1695 he published Prince Arthur^ 
an epic poem, which ho says he wrote amidst the 
duties of his profession, ‘for the greatest part in 
coflec-houses, or in passing up and down (he 
streets/ Drydcn, whom he had attacked for 
licentiousness, satirised him for writing ‘to the 
rumbling of his chariot- wheels.’ In Prince Arthur 
Blackmore flattered himself that he had imitated 
Virgil’s manner, angels taking the place of heathen 
gods in the management of sublunary* affairs. In 
King Arthur (1697) he seems to think he had 
followed rather the Homeric model. The twelve 
dreary books of this preposterous epic are de- 
voted wholly to one of the most fabulous of 
Arthur’s exploits as reported by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth — an expedition to support the Christian 
people of Gaul against certain heathen Franks, 
in which history, ethnology, and common- 
sense arc alike defied. The principal enemy is 
the Frankish king Clotar, assumed to be a 
heathen— though the Franks were converted to 
Christianity before the end of the flffh centur>% and 
Arthur or his prototype seems to have belonged 
to the sixth. The prince of darkness and his 
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|)seu<io- Miltonic council of uar — Uclus. Milcom, 
Ammon, Rimmon, &c.— discuss in long speeches 
how to check the Christian champion’s pro- 
gress, but in vain. There are endless lists of 
the princes in either camp, and the numbers 
of tluir forces. Ihc battle in which Arthur 
triumphs is not more amusing than the rest. 
Before the campaign is ended Saun effccis 
a {ii\orsion by stirring up strife in Britain ; 
Arthur has to hasten thither, but soon returns, 
<ind in a final battle woiiiuls Clotar mortally, 
lakes the opportunity as he lies ‘weltering in 
Jiis gore’ to address a sermon to him alwut 
l)i>inc justice, and then hacks off his head and 
^spurns’ or apparently kicks the corpse. The 
last stage of the personal conflict between the 
kings proceeded thus : 

The Frank olKcrving that his arm <li<l wield 
His sword in vain against King .\rihur’s shield, 
Retreating, to the grouticl did downward sloop, 

Anti hcavM a mighty rocky fragment up. 

1'hen did the furious warriour for\vard step, 

Anti hurl tl with lx)th his hands the |>ondroiis heap. 

The Britons ircmhicd when (hey saw the stone 
^Vilh such a force against their monarch thrown. 

O'er Arthur’s shoulder flew the flint ing rock, 

But as it past .a craggy comer struck 
The shoulder’s point, anil his bright armour bruis’d, 
Which in his flesh a painful wound pro<lucM, 
liis friends grew pale to see that shoulder hurt, 

AYhich did their empire and their hopes support. 

The pious monarch did the wound neglect, 

And for one mortal stroke did all his might collect, 

Like some celestial swoni of lenn>er*d flame, 

Down on the Frank keen calibumo came. 

It fell upon his neck with vengeful sway, 

And thro* the shrinking muscles made its way, 

The head, reclin’d, on the right shoulder lay. 

Down fell the Frank, disabled by the wound, 

Weltering in gore and raging, bit the ground. 

The pious prince did o'er the warriour stand, 

Bright calibumo flamiag in his hand. 

Blackmore continued writing, and published a 
series of epics on King Alfred, Queen Elizabeth, 
the Redeemer, the Creation, &c. All are intoler- 
ably tedious, and have sunk into oblivion ; but 
Pope has preserved his memory' in various 
satirical allusions. Addison extended his friend- 
ship to the Whig poet, whose private character 
%vas irreproachable, and strongly approved his 
hostility to the prevalent grossness and impiety 
of dramatic poetry. Dr Johnson included Black* 
more in his edition of the poets, but of his 
works reproduced only the poem of Cnadotty 
which, he said, * wants neither harmony of 
numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of 
diction.’ Even Dennis, formerly hostile, thought 
Blackmore surpassed Lucretius. The design of 
Creation was to demonstrate the existence of 
a Divine Eternal Mind. The worthy doctor 
recites the proofs of a Deity from natural and 
physical phenomena, and afterwards reviews the 
systems of the Epicureans and the Fatalists, con* 


is everywhere apparent in his writings ; but the 
jjenius of poctr>- evaporates amidst tedious argu- 
mentations, commonplace illustrations, prosing de- 
clamation, and general dullness. From the opening 
of Creation it would appear that he deliberately 
designed to outsoar Milton ‘to heights unknown’— 
to anybody but himself, presumably : 

No more of courts, of triumi)hs, or of arms, 

N'o more of valours force, or bc.iuly's charms ; 

The themes of vulgar l.iys with just disdain, 

I leave unsung, the flocks, the amorous swain, 

The pleasures of the land, and terrors of the main. 

How abject, how inglorious ’tis to lie 
Grovelling in dust .and darkness, when on high 
Empires immense, and rolling worlds of light, 

To range their heavenly scenes, the muse invite ! 

1 meditate to soar al>ovc the skies, 

To heights unknown, through ways untry ’d to rise : 

I would ih' Eternal from his works assert. 

And sing the wonders of creating art. 

While I this unexampled task essay, 

Pais awful gulfs and Wat my painful way ; 

Celestial Dove ! divine aisislancc bring. 

Sustain me on thy strong-extended wing, 

That I may reach th’ Almighty’s s-vered throne, 

And make his causeless jwwcr, the cause of all things 
Thou dost the full extent of nature see, [known. 
And the wide realms of vast immensity t 
Eternal Wisdom thou dost comprehend. 

Rise to her heights, and to her depths descend : 

The Father’s sacred counsels thou canst tcU, 

Who in liis l>osoni didst for ever dwell. 

Thou on the deep’s slark face, immortal dove I 
Thou with Almighty energy didst move 
On the wild waves, incumWnt didst display 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primxval day. 

Order from thee, from thee distinction came. 

And all the Wautics of the wond’rous frame. 

Hence stampt on nature we perfection find, 

Fair as ih’ idea in the Eternal Mind. 

Garth in The Dispensary unkindly makes Blat^- 
morc cite four scraps of his own verse (quite 
accurately reproduced) from Prince Arthur and 
King Arthur as sufficiently sonorous to summon 
the Sibyl from the shades. 

These lines the pale Divinity shall raise, 

Such is the power of sound and force of lays, 

Blackmore is made to say, and then cites his own : 

Arms meet with arms, fauchions with fauchions clash. 
And sparks of fire strack out from armour flash. 

Thick clouds of dust contending warriors rais^ 

And hideous war o'er all the region brays. 

Some raging ran with huge Herculean clubs, 

Some massy bolls of brass, some mighty tubs 
Of cinders bore. 

Naked and half-burnt hills with hideous wrack 
Affright the skies and fry the ocean’s back. 

High rocks of snow and sailing hills of ice, 

Against each other with a mighty crash 
Driven by the winds in rude rencounter dash. 


eluding with a hymn to the Creator of the world. 
The old-fashioned orthodox piety of Blackmore 
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Blood, bnuQS, and limbs the highest walls disdain, 

And all around lay squalid heaps of slain. 

In the following singular and original theodicy 
from Book ill. of Creation^ it is noticeable that 
Blackmore quite admits the Creator might (but for 
sufficient reasons) have made a much frner world ; 
and he justifies the ways of God to men in the 
matter of having wasted so much space on 
mountains not from the majesty or beauty of the 
everlasting hills, but from their utilitarian ^ conve* 
nience * for practical purposes : 

You ask us why the soil the thistle breeds ; 

Why its spontaneous birth are thorns and weeds ; 

Why for the harvest it the harrow needs ? 

The Author might a nobler world have made, 

In brighter dress the hills and vales arrayed, 

And all its face in flowery scenes displayed : 

The glebe nntilled might plenteous crops have home, 

And brought forth spicy groves instead of thorn : 

Rich fruit and flowers, without the gardener’s pains, 

Might every hill have crowned, have honoured all thepbins: 
This Nature might have boast eti, had the Mind 
Who formed the spacious universe designed 
That man, from labour free, as well as grief, 

Should pass in bay luxury his life. 

But He his creature gave a fertile soil, 

Fertile, but not without the owner’s toil, 

That some reward his industry should crown, 

And that his food in part might be his own. 

But while insulting you anaign the bnd, 

Ask why it wants the plough or labourer’s hand \ 

Kind to the marble ro^s, you ne’er complain, 

T^l they, without the sculptor’s skill and pain, 

No perfect sbtue yield, no basse relieve, 

Or finished column for the palace give. 

Yet if from hiUs unlaboured figures came, 

Man might have ease enjoyed, though never fame. 

You may the world of more defect upbraid, 

That other works by Nature are unmade : 

That she did never, at her own expense, 

A pabce rear, and in magnificence 
Out-rival art, to grace the stately rooms ; 

That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 

Had Nature’s hand these various works prepared. 

What thoughtful care, what bbour had been spared ! 

But then no realm would one great master shew, 

No Phidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo. 

With equal reason too you might demand 
^Vhy boats and ships require the artbt’s hand ; 

Why generous Nature did not these provide, 

To pass the standing bke or flowing tide. 

You say the hills, which high in air aris^ 

Harboor in clouds, and mingle with the skies, 

That earth’s dishonour and encumbering load, 

Of many spacious regioiu man defraud \ 

For beasUand birds of prey a desobte abode. 

Bat can the objector no convenience find 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird and bind 
The mighty frame, that else would be disjoined ? 

Oo not those heaps the raging tide restrain, 

And for the dome afford the marble vein? 

^ not the rivers from the mountains flow, 

And bring down riches to the vale below? 

^ how the torrent rolls the golden sand 
From the high ridges to the flatter land ! 


The lofty lines abouft<l with eiuhc'<> store 

Of mineral treasure and uxtaUic 

With precious veiu.^ of silver* sopper, fin ; 

Without how barren, yd how rich \nihiii ! 

They bear the pine* Ihc oak and cedar ) icid, 

To form ihc palace and the navy build. 

Bajs* relift t was one oT maisy ways (Ai/ re/irre, l.tts relte/, 
rehe/)in which toht in English. 

Sir Samuel Garth* an eminent London 
physician, was born in 1661 at Howland Forest 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and educated at 
Ingleion, Peierhousc (Cambridge), and Leyden, 
taking his M.D. in 1691, and being elected a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1693. In 
1699 he published his poem of The Dispensar)\ 
to aid the College in a war they were then waging 
with the apothecaries* The latter, supported by 
some of the physicians, had ventured to pre- 
scribe as well as compound medicines ; and 
the physicians advertised that they would give 
advice gratis to the poor, and establish a dis- 
pensary of their own for the sale of cheap 
medicines. ‘Tl\e original of this difference/ 
Garth said in (he preface, *has been of some 
standing, though it did not break out into fury 
and excess until the lime of the erecting of the 
dispensary, a room in the college set up for the 
relief of the sick poor/ The College triumphed ; 
but in 1703 the House of Lords decided that 
apothecaries were entitled to exercise the privilege 
Garth and his brother-physicians resisted. Garth 
was a popular and kindly man, a firm Whig, 
yet the early encourager of Pope ; and when 
Dr>'den died be pronounced a Latin oration 
over his remains. With Addison he was, politic 
cally and personally, on terms of the closest in- 
timacy* On the accession of George 1 . he \vas 
knighted with Marlborough’s sword, and received 
the double appointment of Physician- in- Ordinary 
to the King and Physician-General to the Army. 
He edited Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ translated by 
the most eminent hands/ in 1717, and wrote a 
good many prologues and occasional poems and 
verses, such as those inscribed on the toast- 
glasses of the Kit-Cat Club, of which he was 
a member. He died 18th January 1719, and was 
buried in the chancci of the church at Harrow- 
on-thc-Hill. Pope praised him as the best good 
Christian he, although he knows it not ; ’ and 
Bolingbroke, in oddly similar terms, called him 
^ the best-natured ingenious wild man I ever 
kneiv/ The Dispett^ary is a mock-heroic poem 
in six cantos, designed, Garth said, to rally some 
of our disaffected members into a sense of their 
duty;’ it culminates in a grand combat be- 
tween physicians and apothecaries. Envy and 
Disease play a large part, and a delegate is 
Anally sent to the shades to consult . Harvey 
on the matter in dispute. In the management 
of the plot Garth took hints both from Boileau’s 
Lutrin and from Dryden’s MaeFUcknoe. Some 
of the leading apothecaries of the day are 
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ridiculed ; but the interest of xhc satire 
largely passed away. It opens thus : 

Speak, gchldcss I since *us thou that i>c>t canst tell 
I low ancient leagues lo motlcnt <liscord fell ; 

And why physicians were so cautious grow n 
or Olliers' lives, an«l lavi>h of their own ; 

How l>y a journey to ihc blysian plain, 

Peace lriumphe<i, and old lime relumed again. 

Not far from I hat mo>t ccichraletl place 1 h«Oia Bailey 
Where angry Justice shews her awful face; 

Where link* villains must suhinil to fate, 

Thai great ones may enjoy I he world in stale : 

There stands a dome, majestic to ihc sight, 

And sumptuous arches l)car ils o\al height ; 

A golden glot>c, placed high with %iTtful skill, 

Seems to the dislanl sight a gilded pill ; 

I his pile was, by ihc pious patron's aim, 
kaiscnl for a use as noble as Us fr.imc ; 

Nor did the learn VI society decline 
The propagation of lhal great design ; 

In all her mazes Nature’s face they viewed, 

And, as she disappcarerl, their search pursued. 

Wrapt in the shade of night the go<ldcss lies. 

Yet lo the learn Vi unveils her dark disguise, 

But shuns the gross access of vulgar eyes. 

Now she unfolds the faint and dawning strife 
Of infant atoms kindling into life ; 
llow ductile matter new meanders lakes. 

And slender trains of Iw isting fdircs makes ; 

And how the viscous seeks a closer tone, 

Hy just degrees to harden into Iwnc ; 

VVhilc the more loose flow from the vital um, 

And in full tides of purple streams return ; 

How lambent flames from life's bright lamps arise. 

And dart in emanations through the eyes ; 

How from each sluice a gentle torrent pours, 

To slake a feverish heal with ambient showers ; 
Whence their mechanic powers the spirits claim ; 

How great their force, how delicate their frame ; 

How the same nerves are fashionc<l to sustain 
The greatest pleasure an<l the greatest |>ain ; 

Why bilious juke a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in silver currents run ; 

How the dim speck of entity liegan 

To extend Us recent form, and stretch to man ; • • » 

Why Envy oft transfonns with wan disguise, 

And why gay Mirth sits smiling in the eyes ; . . . 
Whence Milo's vigour at the Olympic *s shewn, 
Whence tropes to Finch, or impudence to Stoane ; 
How matter, by the varied shape of pores 
Or idiots frames or solemn senators. 

lienee 'tis we wait the wondrous cause to find 
How bcKly acts uj)on impassive mind j 
How fumes of wine the thinking part can fire, 

Past hopes revive, and present joys inspire ; 

Why our complexions oft our soul declare, 

And how the passions in the feature are ; 

How touch and harmony arise between 
Corporeal figure and a form unseen ; 

Mow quick their faculties the limbs fulfil, 

And act at every summons of the will ; 

With mighty truths, mysterious to descry, 

Which in the w*omb of distant causes lie. 

But now uo grand inquiries are descried t 
Mean faction reigns where knowledge should pre^de ; 


Feuds arc incre.ased, and learning laid aside; 

Thus synods oft concern for faith conceal. 

And for important nothings shew a zeal : 

The drooping sciences neglected pine, 

And Pecan $ l«ams with fading lustre shine. ApollVs 
No readers here with hectic looks arc found. 

Nor eyes in rheum, through midnight watching, drowned i 
The lonely edifice in sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen silence reigns. 

This place, so fit for undisturbed repose, 

The god of Sloth for his asylum chose ; 

Upon a couch of down in these alxKics, 

Supine with folded arms, he thoughtless nods; 

Indulging dreams his go<ihcad lull to case, 

With murmurs of soft rills, and whispering trees ; 

The poppy and c.ach numbing plant dispense 
Their drowsy virtue and dull indolence ; 

No passions intcmipl his exsy reign, 

No problems puzzle his lethargic brain : 

But dark oblivion gtianls bis peaceful bed, 

And lazy fogs hang lingering o'er bis head. 

Tlie poem proctetli to show how ihe dumten of the god arc 
eirccn«ely and finally diourbed. The Sloane named » diirespcci* 
fully U the famous Sir Hant, who wa* one of the fint subscribers 
to the Ptt/ffitary, 

On Death. 

’Tis to the vulgar tlealh too harsh appears ; 

The ill we feel is only in our fears. 

To die is landing on some silent shore, 

Where billows never break, nor tcmi>csls roar : 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o'er. 

The wise through thought the insults of death defy, 

The fools through blest insensibility. 

Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave ; 

Sought by the wretch, and vanquished by the brave. 

It eases lovers, sets the captive free, 

And, though a tyrant, offers liberty. 

® (From Canto tn.) 

Oficn*quolcd fragments of the Dispensary are : 

Dissensions like small streams are first l)cgun; 

Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they run. 

Harsh words, though pertinent, uncouth appear; 

None please the fancy who offend the car. 

Though possession be the undoubted view. 

To seise is far less pleasure than pursue. 

Garth wrote the epilogue to Addison’s tragedy 
of CalOy which ends with the following aspiration : 

Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

When words w*cre artless, and the thoughts sincere ; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvied things. 

And courts less coveted than groves and springs ! 

Love then shall only mourn when Truth complain^ 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 

Sighs with success their own soft language tell. 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

And Beauty fear no enemy but Time ; 

ITie fair chall listen to desert alone ; 

And every Lucia find a Cato’s son. 

In the same poem occurs the couplet i 

The woes of wedlock with the joys %Ye mix \ 

Tis best repenting in a coach and six* 
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Richard Duke (1659?- 1711), the son of a 
substantial London citizen^ studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, lived for a time a dissolute 
life with the courtiers, wits, playwrights and actors, 
and wrote a good many poems which Dr Johnson 
found ^ not below mediocrity/ There arc trans- 
lations from Ovid, Mrgil, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Theocritus ; epistles or addresses to Waller, 
Dryden, Otway, Creech, and others ; The Revimjy 
an unfinished political satire ; poems on the birth, 
death, marriage, or accession of princes and private 
persons, and a number of songs. Duke was one of 
the wits when Swift was a child, as Swift said, but 
took orders before 1685, held with credit several 
cures, published sermons, and was by -and -by 
chaplain to the Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty 
as well as to the Bishop of Winchester, with the 
rich living of Witney in Oxfordshire. 

To Mr Waller. 

When shame for all my foolish youth had writ 
Advised ’twas lime the rhyming trade to quit, 

Time to grow wise, and be no more a wit — 

The noble fire that animates thy age 
Once more inflam’d me with poetic rage. 

Kings, heroes, nymphs, the brave, the fair, the young, 
Have been the theme of thy imraortil song : 

A nobler argument at last ihy Muse, 

Two things divine, Thee and Hcrbclf, does choose. 

Age, whose dull w'eight makes vulgar spirits bend, 
Gives wings to thine, and bids it upwaid tend : 

No more confined, above the starry skies, 

Out from the body’s broken cage it flies. 

But oh, vouchsafe not wholly to retire, 

To join with and complete th’ ethereal choir \ 

Still here remain ; still on the threshold stand ; 

Still at this distance view the promised land ; 

Though thou may’st seem, so heavenly is thy sense, 

Not going thither, but new come from thence. 

An BpiBtle to Mr Otwa^. 

Bear Tom, how melancholy 1 am grown 
Since thou hast left this learned dirty town. 

To thee by this dull letter be it known. 

Whilst all my comfort, under all this care, 

Are duns, and puns, and logic, and small beer. 

’ Thou secst I *m dull as Shadwell’s men of wit, 

Or the lop scene that Settle ever writ : 

The sprightly Court that wander up and down 
From gudgeons to a race, from town to town, 

All, all are fled ; but them I well can spare, 

For I 'm so dull 1 have no business there. 

I have forgot whatever there I knew, 

Why men one slocking tyc with ribbon blue : 

Why othen medals wear, a fine gilt thing, 

Hiat at their breasU hang dangling by a string ; 

I know no officer of court \ nay more, 

No dog of court, their favourite before. 

Unpolish’d thus, an errant scholar grown. 

What should I do but sit and coo alone, 

And thee, my absent mate, for ever moan. 

Vlllltiui Walsh (1663-1708) was the son of 
the lord of the manor of Abberley 5n Worcester- 
shire, left Wadhatn College without a degree, and in 
1698 was sent to Parliament for his native county. 


Throughout life he supported the Whig and the 
Hanoverian interest. Johnson honoured him with 
a place among the poets, though \n his judgment 
he liad ‘more elegance than \igour/ and ^cldom 
rises higher than to be pretty. He was for a while 
.Master of the Horse, and was a man of fashion, 
'ostentatiously splendid in hisdress.’ He is known 
! chiefly through his connection with Pope, whom, 
when still a young man, he helped with encourage- 
ment, advice, and criticism, for which Pope was 
vcr>' grateful. It was he who gave Pope the 
famous advice to tr)» and be a correct poet, as this 
was now the only way of excellency. His own 
poems comprise pastorals, eclogues, imitations of 
\‘irgil and Horace, and a variety of love poems 
and occasional verses, some of them sprightly 
enough. 

The Unrewarded Lover. 

Let the dull merchant oirsc his angry fate, 

And from the winds and waves his fortune wait : 

Let the loud lawyer break his brains, .ind be 
A slave to wrangling coxcombs, for a fee : 

Let the rough soldier fight his prince’s foes, 

And for a livelihood his life expose : 

I wage no war, I plead no cause but Love’s ; 

1 fear no storms but what Celinda moves« 

And what grave censor can my choice despise ? 

But here, fair charmer, here the difference lies : 

The merchant, afler all his hazard s past, 

Enjoys the fruit of his long toils at last ; 

The soldier high in his king’s favour stands, 

And, after having long obey’d, commands ; 

The lawyer, to reward his tedious care, 

Roars on the bench, that babbled at the bar : 

While I take pains to meet a fate more hard, 

And reap no fruit, no favour, no reward. 

Written In a Lady's Table-book. 

With what strange raptures would my soul be blest. 
Were but her book an emblem of her breast 1 
As I from that all former marks efface, 

And, uncontrolled, put new ones in their place ; 

So might I chacc all others from her heart, 

And my own image in the stead impart. 

But ah, how short the bliss would prove, if he 
Who seized it next might do the same by me i 

Death. 

What has this bugbear Death (hat ’s worth our care? 

After a life in pain and sorrow past, 

After deluding hope and dire despair, 

Death only gives us quiet at the last. 

How strangely are our love and hate misplaced t 
Freedom W'e seek, and yet from freedom flee ; 
Courting those tyrant sins that chain us fast, 

And shunning Death, that only sets us free. 

Tis not a foolish fear of future pains, 

(Why should they fear who keep their souls from stains?) 

That makes me dread thy terrors, Death, to see : 

’Us not the loss of riches, or of fame, 

Or (he vain toys the vulgar pleasures name ; 

Tis nothing, C»lia, but the losing thee. 
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Dunton— Stepney— Pomfret 


PbyUls'a Resolution. 

When slaves ihcir liUrly require, 
riicy hope no more to gain, 

Bui yon not only that desire, 

But avk the power to reign. 

Think lunv unjust a suit you make. 

Then you will soim <lccllnc : 

Your freedom when you please pray take. 

But trespass n<tt <ni mine. 

No more in vain. Akaiulcr, crave, 

I nc*cr will grant the thing, 

That he who once has l»ccn my slave 
Should ever \k my king. 

John lliintoii (i659->733)* 
of Graffham, Hunts, was apprenticed to a London 
lKM>k seller, and acquired much varied knowledge, 
in spite of love, politics, and other distractions. 
He look a shop, married happily, made some lucky 
ventures, but was involved in financial troubles as 
security for relatives. He visited America, Hol- 
land, and Cologne, settled with his creditors, and 
kept shop for ten years with fair prosperity, his 
Athenian Oast tie (afterwards Athenian Mercury, 
1691-97) being specially successful as one of the 
earliest journals devoted to answering correspon- 
dents. He wrote political pamphlets on the Whig 
side, satires, &€., to the number of forty, published 
six hundred books, and carried out a few of the 
* six hundred projects* he cherished. He married 
a second lime unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his mind 
seems to have crossed the line between crack- 
brained flightincss and sheer lunacy, as may be 
gathered from his extraordinary Life and Errors 
of John Dunten (1705). 

An abridgment of the Athtni<tH Orsttr, Dunlon't own four- 
volume «leciion of iriiclet from Ihe Athfnt^H Mirenry, was 
edited by John Underhill in 1S99. 

deorge Stepney (1663-1707) was one of 
Johnson’s poets, reported in youth to have made 
‘grey authors blush,’ but adjudged by Johnson to 
have ‘ little either of the grace of wit or the vigour 
of nature.’ And time has confirmed this judg- 
ment : Stepney’s poems figure in collections like 
Chalmers’s British Poets, but nobody reads them, 
and his name is all but forgotten. Of Pembroke- 
shire stock, he was the son of a groom of the 
chamber to Charles 11 ., became famous at Cam- 
bridge as a writer of Latin verse, and chose a 
diplomatic career. Than this envoy to the 
Emperor, to the Elector Palatine, the Electors 
of Brandenburg, Saxony, Mainz, Treves, and 
Cologne, and the Landgrave of Hesse, ‘ no English- 
man knew the affairs of Germany so well and few 
(iermans better.’ His work is but small in volume. 
He made some free translations or imitations from 
Juvenal, Horace, and Ovid, praised William 111 . 
and Mary in neat and commonplace verses as he 
had done James 11 ., and wrote ‘occasional poems,’ 
like so many of his contemporaries. 


Dreams. 

At ‘lead of night ifn|>crial Reason sleeps. 

Anil Fancy with her twin loo-.e revels keeps ; 

Then airy phantoms a mix’d scene display. 

Of what we heanl, or saw, or wish'd by day : 

For memory those images retains 

Which passion form’d, and still the strongest reigns. 
Huntsmen renew the chace they lately run. 

And generals fight again their twutles won. 

Spectres and furies h.aunt the murderer’s dreams ; 

Grants or disgraces arc the courtier’s themes. 

The miser spies a thief, or a new hoard ; 

The cit ’s a knight, the sycophant a lord. 

Thus fancy 's in the wild distraction lost. 

With what we most abhor or covet most. 

Rut of all passions that our dreams control. 

Love prints the deepest image in the soul. . . . 

John Pomfret (1667-1702) >vas the son of 
the rector of Luton, Bedfordshire, and himself a 
clergyman. In 1695 he became rector of Maulden, 
also in Bedfordshire, and had the prospect of 
preferment \ but the Bishop of London, absurdly 
regarding as immoral in the mouth of a married 
clergyman the gently cynical wish to have no wife, 
expressed in The Choice, considered and rejected 
the poetical candidate. Detained in London by this 
unsuccessful negotiation, Pomfret caught smallpox 
and died. His works comprise occasional poems 
and some ‘Pindaric Essays’ in Cowlc)'*s manner; 
Cruelty and Lust, on Colonel Kirke’s proceedings ; 
and Reason: a Poem upon the Divine Attributes. 
The only piece of Pomfrcl’s now remembered— we 
can hardly say read — is The Choice. Dr Johnson 
said that perhaps no poem in our language had 
been oftener perused ; and Southey still asked why 
I’omfrct was the most popular among the English 
poets. It is difficult nowadays to conceive that 
The Choice could ever have been a truly popular 
poem. It is a graceful but tame and monotonous 
celebration, in neat verse, of the mild joys of a 
counlr)' retirement, a modest dwelling, with wood, 
garden, and stream, a clear and competent estate, 
and the enjoyment of lettered ease and happiness 
— a subject sufficiently often handled by Pom fret’s 
contemporaries ; and Thomson and Cowper, one 
might have thought, would long ere Southey’s 
lime have obliterated all but the dim memory 
of Pomfret’s commonplaces. 

From *Th0 Choice.* 

If Heaven the grateful liberty would give 
That I might choose my method how to live ; 

And all those hours propitious fate should lend. 

In blissful ease and satisfaction spend; 

Near some fair town 1 *d have a private seat, 

Built uniform, not little nor too great ; 

Better if on a rising-ground it stood ; 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

It should within no other things contain 
But what arc useful, necessary, plain ; 

Methinks ’lis nauseous, and IM ne’er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden grateful to the eye 
And a cool rivulet run murmuring by ; 
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On whose delicious banks a stately row 
or shady limes or sycamores shouhl grow. 

At th' end of which a silent study placed, 

Should be with all the noblest authors graced : 

Horace and Vii^l, in whose mighty lines 
Immortal wit and solid learning shines ; 

Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 

\Vho all the turns of love’s soft passion knew : 

He that with judgment reads his charming lines, 

In which strong art with stronger nature joinSi 
Must grant his fancy does the be»t excel — 

His thoughts so tender, and expressed so >vell : 

With all those modems, men of steady sense, 

Esteemed for learning and for eIo<|ucnce. 

In some of these, as fancy should advise, 

I *d always take my morning exercise ; 

For sure no minutes bring us more content 
Than those in pleasing useful studies spent. 

I *d have a clear and competent estate, 

That I might live genteelly, but not great ; 

As much as I could moderately spend ; 

A little more, sometimes to oblige a friend. 

Nor should the sons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune ; they should taste of mine ; 

And all (hat objects of true pity were 

Should be relieved with what my wants could spare } 

For that our Maker has too largely given 

Should be returned in gratitude to Heaven. 

A frugal plenty should my table spread ; 

With healthy, not luxurious, dishes spread ; 

Enough to satisfy, and something more, 

To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 

Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diseases and inflames the blood. 

But what ’s sufficient to make nature strong. 

And the bright lamp of life continue long, 

I 'd freely take ; and as I did possess. 

The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 

Matthew Prior# 

Matthew Prior was bom on the 2 1st July 1664 
M Wimborne Minster in East Dorsetshire, but was 
brought up at Westminster, and sent to the school 
there. His father, a Nonconformist joiner, died, 
2nd Matthew was adopted by an uncle, Samuel 
Prior, who kept the Rhenish Wine House in 
Channel (now Cannon) Row, Westminster- The 
Earl of Dorset here found him once reading 
Horace, and got his uncle to send the lad back 
to Westminster; in 1681 he became a king^s 
scholar, and in 1683 was elected to a scholarship 
2t St John’s College, Cambridge. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself, and amongst other verses, 
produced (1687), in conjunction with Charles Mon- 
tagu (afterwards Earl of Halifax), a no -popery' 
**Jt entitled the Cify Mouse and Country Alouse^ 
burlesquing Dryden’s Hind and Panthery in which 
Eayes figures somewhat as in the Rehearsal. The 
Earl of Dorset subsequently obtained for him an 
appointment as secretary to Lord Dursley, aftcr- 
^ards Ear! of Berkeley, ambassador to the Hague. 
n this post Prior showed gifts unusual in succcss- 
P^ts, and secured the approbation of King 
William, who made him one of the gentlemen 
60 


of the bedchamber. In i6t>7 he was appoiniccl 
secretary to the embassy on the treaty of Ryswick ; 
and next year he was secretary of embassy at 
Paris. Johnson relates that, viewing at \'ersailles 
Le Brun $ pictures of the victories of Louis, Prior, 
on being asked whether the King of England’s 
palace had any such decorations, happily replied: 
‘The monuments of my masters actions arc to be 
seen everywhere but in his own house.’ .After his 
return to England Prior was appointed a Com- 
missioner of Trade and Plantations. In 1701 he 
entered the House of Commons for the borough of 
East Grinstcad, and abandoning his former friends, 
the Whigs, joined the Tories in impcaching Lord 
Somers. This came with a bad grace fron^ Prior, 
for the charge against Somers was that he had 
advised that partition treaty in which the poet 
himself had had a share. He showed his 
patriotism by aftenvards celebrating in verse the 
battles of Blenheim (1704) and Ramillies (1706). 
When the Whig Government was overturned, 
Prior became attached to Harley’s administration, 
and went with Bolingbrokc to France in 1711 to 
negotiate a treaty of peace. He lived in splendour 
in Paris, was a favourite of the French monarch, 
and enjoyed all the honours of ambassador. He 
was recalled, sore against his will, to London in 
1715. Queen Anne being dead, and the Whigs 
again in office, Prior was committed to custody on 
a charge of high treason. The charge was that he 
had held clandestine conferences with the French 
plenipotentiary — though, as he justly replied, no 
treaty was ever made without private interviews 
and preliminaries ; it was suggested, too, that 
Bolingbroke and he were intriguing for the Pre- 
tender. The Whigs were indignant at what they 
regarded as the disgraceful treaty of Utrecht ; 
Prior only shared in the blame of the Government 
and the unpopularity of Bolingbrokc. After two 
years* confinement, the poet was released without 
a triaK He had in the interval written his poem 
of Ahna; and being now left without any other 
support than his fellowship of St John’s, and very 
improvident to boot, he produced Solomon^ the 
most elaborate of his works. He further issued a 
collected edition of his poems (1718), which was 
sold to subscribers for two guineas a copy and 
realised four thousand guineas. An equal sum 
was presented to Prior by Lord Oxford’s son, Lord 
Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and thus he had laid 
up a provision for old age. He was now ambitious 
only of comfort and private enjoyment — or said so. 
Even these he did not long possess ; he died on 
the 1 8th of September 1721, at Lord Harley’s scat 
at Wimpole, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. The 
Duchess of Portland, Lord Harley’s daughter, said 
Prior *madc himself beloved by every living thing 
in the house — master, child, and scr>*ant, human 
creature or animal.’ To this lady as a child he 
had addressed his well-known verses beginning : 

My noble lovely little Peggy, 

Let thU, my lint epistle, beg ye, 
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Ai of mom ajul clo^c of c^en 

To l.fi )'-ur lic.irt mul Iwn-I-. to liCAVcti : 

In .louMc boaiily '•ly yout prayer, 

‘Our l-'.illier ■ then * Notre I’ere.’ 

He was sairi to have been fond of to]>ini- and of 
low company, and at the time of his death was. 
ac coniinj: to Arhulhnot, on the point of marryinj^ a 
certain I5e^sy Co\. «ho kept an alehouse in Lony 
Ac re. To this person anrl to his secretary. Prior 
left his estate. Arbuthnot. wrilinj- to a friend the 
month after Prior's death, says ; ‘ \\ e are to have a 
Ixiwl of punch at Pessy Cox’s. She would fain haxe 
put It upon Lewis that she was his (PnoPs) Kmma : 
she owned L'lancicrs Jane was his Chloc. To this 
doubtful Chloe some of his happiest verses were 
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devoted ; even hij'h-born ladies miylil well have 
envied such compliments as these : 

\Vh.it I speak, my fair Chloc, and what I write, shows 
1 he <li (Terence there \s betwixt Nature and Art ; 

1 court others in verse, hut I love thee in prose ; 

And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. 

The god of Us vcrsc*mcn— you know, Child — the Sun, 
How after his journeys he set up his rest : 

If at morning o*cr earth 'tis his fancy to run, 

At night he reclines on his Thetis's breast. 

ho when I am wearied with w'andering all day, 

To thee, my <lclight, in the evening I come : 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

They were hut my visits, Imt thou art my home. 

To Chloc was inscribed his Htnry and Emma^ 
a poem upon the model of the Nut-brown Maid ; 
hut in discarding the simplicity of the original, 
Prior sacrificed much of its charm. 

The works of Prior range over a variety of styles 


and subjects— odes, songs, epistles, epigrams, and 
tales ; he was unqucsiionnhly versatile, though not 
always equal to himself in grace. His longest 
poem, Solomon on llu VanHy of the W orlds w as 
by its author thought his best, and so too thought 
Cow per. It is free, of course, from the objections 
that can be raised against some of the others, and 
is perhaps the most carefully written ; but the talcs 
and lighter pieces of Prior are undoubtedly his 
happiest efforts. In these he displays that ‘charm- 
ing case’ Cow per commends, together with the 
lively illustration and colloquial hunmur of his 
master, Horace. Few poets have possessed in 
greater perfection the art of graceful and fluent 
versification. His narratives flow on like a clear 
stream, without break or fall, and interest us by 
their perpetual good*humour and vivacity, even 
when they wander into metaphysics, as in Alma^ 
or into coarseness, as in his talcs— though Johnson 
called Prior’s works 'a !ad>'’s book.’ Alma is still 
read by those who like its model, Hndibras ; but 
Henry and Emma, aUo very popular at first, is 
forgotten. The Seere/ao', The Female Phaeton, and 
the lines To a Child 0/ Quality, all famous in his 
lifetime, were not included in the poems of 17 li- 
i\)pe and Beattie praised four (unprinted) prose 
Dialoi^nes of the Dead by him ; an interesting 
‘Historv of bis own Time/ printed amongst his 
works, is of doubtful autbcnticily. Prior, who was 
tall and lank in person, and in manner usually 
somewhat solemn, was vain of his gifts, though 
he constantly professed that his poetry was but 
the accident of a busy life. Thackeray thought 
highly of his work : ‘ Prior’s seem to me,’ he 
says, ‘amongst the easiest, the richest, the most 
charmingly humorous of English lyrical poems.’ 
His classical allusions and images — in the fashion 
of the day— seem not to carry with them the air 
of pedantry or restraint. Like Swift he liked to 
versify the common occurrences of life and relate 
personal feelings and adventures ; but he had 
none of the Dean’s bitterness or misanthropy, and 
employed no stronger weapons of satire than 
raillery' and arch allusion. He contrived to com- 
bine playfulness with grace and even a measure 
of dignity. His verses to children— a department 
in which he was a pioneer — arc delightful. He 
sported on the surface of existence, noting its 
foibles, its pleasures, and cccenlricitics, but without 
the power of penetrating into its recesses or 
evoking the nobler passions of our nature. He 
was the most natural of artificial poets— a seeming 
paradox, yet as true as the old maxim that the 
perfection of art is the art of concealing it 

For My Own Monument. 

As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 

Matt, alive and in health, of his tombstone took care; 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfiiled by his heir. 

Then lake Malt’s word for it, the sculptor 1$ paid ; 
That the figure is fine, pray believe your own eye j 
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Yet credit but lightly what more may be said» 

For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

Yet counting as far as to Hfty hb years» 

Hb virtues and vices were as other men's are ; 

High hopes he conceived, and he smothered great fears, 
Id a life party-coloured, half pleasure, half care. 

Kor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 

He strove to make interest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments industrious and grave, 

And alone with hb friends, Lord I how merr}* was he. 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot, 

Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

And whirled in the round as the wheel turned about. 
He found riches had w'ings, and knew man was but dust. 

This verse, little polished, though mighty sincere. 

Sets neither his titles nor merit to view ; 

It says that his relics collected He here, 

And no mortal yet knows too if this may be true. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway. 

So Matt may be killed and his bones never found ; 
False witness at court, and fierce tempests at sea, 

So Matt may yet chance to be hanged or \>c drowned. 

If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly in air, 

To Fate we must yield, and the thing is the same ; 

And if passing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear. 

He cares not— yet, prithee, be kind to hb fame. 

•The sculptor* was Antoine Coysevoa. The busi was pre>cDted 
u> Prior by Louis XIV. 

Epitaph Extempore. 

Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher? 

l oue a iJ of hting extempore, thb b mote probably a recolleciiori 
like CoWimiib'i ‘ Ned Purdon/ There h an old epitaph— 

^Johnnie Carnegie lab heer, 

Descendit of Adam and Eve, 

Gif ooy can gang hieher, 

willing gie him leave.' 

An Epitaph. 

Interred beneath this marble stone, 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 

While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round thb globe their courses run, 

If human things went ill or well, 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found thb couple still the same. 

They walked and ate, good folks ; What then ? 
Why, then they walked and ate again ; 

They soundly slept (he night away ; 

They did just nothing all the day • . « 

Nor sister either had nor brother ; 

They seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their moral and economy 
Host perfectly they made agree t 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 

Nor trespassed on (he other^s ground. 

Nor fame nor censure (hey regarded ; 

They neither punished nor rewarded. 

He cared not what the footman did ; 

Her maids she neither praised nor chid ; 


bo every servant took lib course, 

And, bad at first, they all grew \vor$e. 

Slothful disorder fiUc<l hi» stable, 

And sluttish plenty decked her table. 

Their beer was strong, their wine was |>ort ; 
Their meal was large, their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnant meal. 

Just when it grew not lit to eat. 

They paid the church and parish rate, 

And look, but read not the receipt ; 

For which they claimed their Sunday’s due, 

Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know. 

So never made themselves a foe. 

No man’s good deeds did they commend, 

So never raised themselves a friend. 

Nor cherished they relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store ; 

Nor b.am nor house did they repair. 

That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added nor confounded ; 

They neither wanted nor abounded . . . 

Nor tear nor smile did they employ 
At news of public grief or joy. 

When l>clls were rung and bonfires made, 

If asked, they ne’er denied their aid ; 

Their jug was to the ringers carried, 

Whoever cither died or married. 

Their billet at the fire was foun<l. 

Whoever was deposed or crowTicd. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise. 

They would not learn, nor could advise ; 

Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led — a kind of— as it were ; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried ; 
And so they lived, and so they died. 

To a Child of Quality (one of the Dorset Housel, 
Five Tears Old, the Author Forty. 1704. 

Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary's fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To shew their passion by their letters. 

4 

My pen amongst the rest 1 took, 

Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The {>ower they have to be obeyed. 

Nor quality nor reputation 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell. 

Dear five-years*old befriends my passion, 

And I may write till she can spell. 

For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear ; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads. 

In papers round her baby's hair ; 

She may receive and own my flame. 

For though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She 11 pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 

Then, too, alas ! when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends ; 

She 11 give roe leave to write, I fear, 

And wc shall still continue friends. 
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A bra's Love for Solomon. 

AriMilur nymph, mn#»nj»st the many fair 
'fbat mode my soficr hours their H.demii care, 

Itc'fuo the rest a flee led still lo stantl, 

And vvatche<l iny eye, preventing* my command. 

Ahr.i- she so was sailed— di*hl soonest haste 
j'o ^'r.ico my pre-cnce ; .\l*ra went the la.>l ; 

Ahr.\ was ready ere I called her name ; 

And, llumj»h I s.allcti .-mother, Ahra came. 

Her c'luals fir'l <d>scrvc<l her cr<>win|* zeal, 

An<l lau^hin^, glosscd that Ahra servctl so uell. 

To me her actions did unhee'^kxl die, 

Oj were rcmarke<i hut w ith .a Cf>mmon eye ; 

I d). mc>rc ajjpriscd of what the rumour said, 

More I obscrve<l peculiar in the maid, 
rhe sun <lcthnctl hacl shot his western my. 

When tired with lousiness of the solemn day, 

1 iutrpose<l to tinl>cn<l the cveiiinR hours, 

And iiancpici private in the women's howeis. 

I callctl l>cf<>fe I sat to wash my hands — 

For so the precept of the law commands — 
lx)vc had of<lainc<l that it was Al>ra*s luni 
To mix the sweets and minister the um. 

^Vilh awful homage, and submissive dread, 

The maid approachc<l, on my declining head 
l o pour the oils ; she trembled as she poured ; 

With an unguarded look she now devourctl 
My nearer face : and now recalled her eye. 

And heaved, and strove to hide, a sudden sigh. 

•And whence/ said I, ‘canst thou have dread or 
pain ? 

NVhat can thy imagery of sorrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world and all its care, 

Hast thou lo grieve or joy, to hope or fear? 

For sure/ I added, * sure thy little heart 
Nc er felt loveS anger, or received his <lart.* 

Al>ashetl she blushed, and with disorder spoke : 

Jlcr riving shame adorned the words it broke ; 

* If the great master will desccml to hear 
The humble scries of his handmaid's care ; 

O I while she tells it, let him not put on 

The look that awes the nations from the throne 1 

0 I let not ilcath severe in glory lie 

In the king's frown and terror of his eye 1 
Mine to olwy, thy part is to onlain ; 

And, though to mention be to suffer pain, 

If the king smile whilst I my woe recite, 

If weeping, 1 find favour in his sight, 

Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight, 

0 1 >vitiicvs earth beneath, and heaven above I 
For can I hide it ? lam sick of love ; 

If madness may the name of passion bear, 

Or love 1)C called what is indeed despair. 

• Thou Sovereign Tower, whose secret will controls 
The inward l>cnt and motion of our souls I 

Why host thou placed such infinite degrees 
Betw'ccn the cause and cure of my disease? 

The mighty object of that raging fire, 

In which unpUied, Abra must expire. 


Had he l>ecri l)orn some simple shcphcr^i's heir, 

The lowing herd or rtcccy sheep his care, 

.\t mom with him I o'er the hilU had run, 

Scornful of winter s fro<t and summer's sun> 

Still asking where he made his llock lo rest at noOD; 
For him at night, the dear cxj>cclcd guest, 

I had with hasty joy prepared the feast ; 

An<l from the cott.igc, o’er the distant plain. 

Sent forth my longing eye to meet the swain, 
Wavering, impatient, tossed by liope and fear, 

Till he anil joy together should appear, 

And the lovcil <h>g declare his master near. 

On my declining neck and open breast 
I should have lulled the lovely youth to rest. 

And from Umcath his head, at dawning day. 

With softest care have stol'n my arm aw.ay, 

To rise and from the fold relca.se his sheep. 

Fund of his flock, indulgent to his sleep. 

Or if kind heaven, propitious to my flame— 

For sure fri»m heaven the faithful ardour came — 
Had blest my life, and decked my natal hour 
With height of title, and extent of power ; 

Without a crime my passion had aspired, 

Found the loved prince, ami told what 1 desired^ 
Then I had come, preventing Sheba's queen, 

To see the comcllcst of the sons of men, 

To hear the charming |>ocl s amorous song, 

.\nd gather honey falling from his longue. 

To take the fragrant kisses of his mouth, 

Sweeter than breezes of her native South, 

Likening his grace, his |>crsun, ami his mien. 

To all th.at great or l)cautcous I had seen.’ . . . 
Here o'er her speech her flowing eyes prevaiU 

0 foolish maid f and O, unhappy talc I . . . 

] saw her ; 'twas humanity ; it gave 

Some respite to the sorrows of my slave. 

Her fond excess proclaimed her passion true, 

And generous pity to that truth >va.s due. 

Well I entreated her, who well deserv ed ; 

1 called her often, for she always served. 

Use made her person easy lo my sight. 

And ease insensibly produced delight. 

Whene’er I revcllwl in the women's bowers— 

For first 1 sought her but at looser hours— 

The apples she had galhcretl smelt most sweet, 
The cake she kneaded was the savoury meat : 

Bui fruits their odour lost, and meats their taste, 

If gentle Abra had not decked the feast. 
Dishonoured did the sparkling goblet stand, 
Unless rcccivctl from gentle Abm's hand ; 

And, when the virgins formetl the evening choir» 
Raising their voices to the master lyre, 

Too flat I thought this voice, and that too shrill, 
One shewed too much, and one too little skill ; 
Nor could my soul approve the music's tone, 

Till all was hushed, and Ahra sung alone. 

Fairer she seemed distinguished from the rest, 
And belter mien disclosed, as better drest. 

A bright tiara round her forehead tied. 

To juster bounds confined its rising pride. 

The blushing niby on her snowy breast 
Rendered its panting whiteness more confessed 5 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm, 

And every gem augmented every charm. 

Her senses pleased, her beauty still improved. 
And she more lovely grew, as more bclovedL 
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Written in Mezerar’s History of Prance. 


WhtLX 


frightens 


you thus, my good son ? ' says the 


Whate’er thy count r)Tncn have done 
By law and wit, by sword and gun, 
In thee is faithfully recited ; 

And all the living world that view 
Thy work give thee the praises due, 
At once instructed and delighted. 


Yet for the fame of all these deeds, 

What beggar in the Invalides, 

With lameness broke, with blindness smitten* 
Wished ever decently to die, 

To have been either Mezeray 
Or any monarch he has \vritten ? 


ll*s strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That down from Pharamond to Louis, 
All covet life, yet call it pain ; 

All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 

Can sense this paradox endure ? 
Resolve me, Cam bray or Fontaine. 


The man in graver tragic known 
(Though his best part long since was done) 
Still on the stage desires to tarry* ; 

And he who played the Harlequin, 

After the jest still loads the scene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. 


Carney b, of course, Fenclon, who was Archbishop of Cambrsi ; 
rrsft^ois de Eudes Mdseray (tSio-83) wrote what was long the 
dard Hhi^n dt Frtutu* Sir Waller Scott, about a year before hU 
death, repeated these verses when on a Border lour with Lock* 
hart. They met two beggars, old soldiers, one of whom recognised 
Scott, asd bade God bleu ham. 'The mendicanu went 00 their 
viy, AAd ve stood breathing on the knoll. Sir Walter followed 
tbcoi with his eye, and, planting his stick Armly on the sod, repeated 
without break or hesitation Prior's verses to the historian Murray. 
That he applied them to himself was touchingly obvious.' 


The Thief and the CordeUer.-A Ballad. 

Who has e’er been at Paris must needs know the Greve, 
The fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave ; 

Where honour and justice most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes’ pains by a halter and gibbet. 

Derry down, down, hey derxy down. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had put on, 
And the hangman completes what the judge but begun \ 
There the ’squire of the pad, and the knight of the post, 
Find their pains no more balked, and their hopes no 
more crossed. 

Derry down, &c. 

Great claims are there made, and great secrets are 
known \ 

And the king, and the law, and the thief, has his own \ 
But my hearers cry out 5 ^ What a deuce dost thou ail ? 
Cast off thy reflections, and give us thy tale.’ 

Derry down, &c. 

T'was there, then, in civil respect to harsh laws, 

And for want of false witness to back a bad cause, 

A Norman, (hough late, was obliged to appear ; 

And who to assist but.a grave G>rdelier? 

Derry down, &c- 

The ’sqnire, whose good grace was to open the scene, 
not in great haste that the show should b^n ; 
ow fitted the halter, now traversed the cart ; 

And oflen took leave, but was loath lo depart. 

Deny down, &c. 


priest ; 

‘ You murdered, are sorry, and have l)cen confessed.' 

' O father ? my sorrow will scarce save my hacon ; 

For 'iwas not that 1 murdered, but that I wa^^ taken.' 
Deny down, vSre. 

‘ Pooh, prithee ne'er (rouble thy head with such fancies; 
Rely on the aid you shall have from Si Kranci'^ ; 

If the money you promised l>e brought to the che^l, 

You h.ive only to die ; let the church do the rest.* 

Deny down, &c. 

* An<i what will folks say if they see you afraid ? 

It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade. 

Courage, friend ; to •day is your period of sorrow ; 

And things will go better, Iwlieve me, lo morrow.’ 

Derry down, &c. 

• To morrow* ! ’ our hero replietl in a fright ; 

* He that $ hangeii l>crore noon ought to think of to-night.’ 
‘ Tell your beads,’ quoth the priest,* and Ik fairly trussed up. 
For you surely to-night shall in paradi^; sup.' 

Derry down, &c. 

‘ Alas! * quoth the 'squire, howe'er sumptuous the treat, 
Parbleu ! I shall have little stomach to eat ; 

1 should therefore esteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you l)e so kind as (0 go in my place.' 

Derry down, &c. 

*That I would, 'quoth the father, ’and thank you lo boot; 
But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit ; 

The feast I proposed to you I cannot taste, 

For this night by our order is marked for a fast.’ 

Derry down, 

Then turning about to the hangman, he said : 

* Despatch me, I prithee, (his troublesome blade ; 

For thy cord and my cord both equally tie, 

And we live by the gold for which other men die.* 

Derry down, SiC. 

i 

Ode to a Lady: 

She refusing 10 continue a Dispute with me, and leaving me m 

the Argument. 

Spare, generous victor, spare the sbve, 

Who did unequal war pursue ; 

That more than triumph he might have 
In being overcome by you ! 

In the dispute whate'er 1 said, 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much 1 argued on your side. 

You, far from danger as from fear, 

Might have sustained an open fight ; 

For seldom your opinions err, 

Your eyes are alwaj^ in the right. 

Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reason's force with beauty’s joined? 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I must at once be deaf and blind. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 

I only (0 (he fight aspired ; 

To keep (he beauteous foe in view, 

Was all the glory I desired. 
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Hut '‘he, howc’cri of \iciory ^u^c, 

Contemns the wreath too long «i<l.nye<l ; 

.Trmc<l with more iinmcUiate power, 

C all' cruel silence to her ai<l« 

I)cc}H.f to wounil 'he shun?' the fight ; 

Mic lire)))*; her arms to gam the ficM : 
Secures her con<iue't by her flight ; 

Ami inumphs when she seems to yk*M- 

So when the HarthiAii turnc^l Ins stce<i, 
An<l from the ho'tilc camp withdrew. 
With cruel shill the backward reed 
Me sent, and as lie fled he slew. 

Theory of the Mind. 

I '.ay, whatever you iiiainlain 
Of Alm.a m the heart or brain, 

I he plainest man alive may tell ye 
Her seal of empire is the belly. 

From hence she semis out those supplies 
Winch m.tkc us either stout or wi«c r . « 
\’oiir stomach makes your fabric roll 
Just as the bi.as rules the lx>wl. 

J hat great Achilles might employ 
'I hc sitengih <lcsiguc<l to ruin Troy, 

He dined on lion's marrow, spread 
C>n toasts of ammunition bread ; 

Ibit, by his mother sent away 
Amongst the Thr.iciau girU to play, 
Effeminate he sat and quiet— 

Strange proiluct of a cheese- Ciikc diet ! . 
Observe the various operations 
Of focnl and drink in several nations. 

^Yas ever Tarl.ar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strcngili of water- gruel? 

Hut who shall stand his rage or force 
Jf first he rides, then eats his horse? 
S.ilads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
l ime the Italian spark's guitar ; 

And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and l»ccf make Britons fight 
Tok.iy and coffee cause this work 
Between the German and the Turk t 


And both, a^ they provisions want. 

Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint. . . . 

As, in a watch's fine machine, 

Though many artful springs arc seen ; 

Fhe adde<l movements, which declare 
llow full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their secondary power 

From that which simply points the hour; 

For though these gim cracks were away— 
guarc would not swear, but Quare wouhl say — 
However more reduced and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain : 

But if the horal orbit ceases. 

The whole stands Mill or breaks to pieces, 

Is now no longer wh.at it was, 

And you may e'en go sell the case. 

So if unprejudiced you scan 
The goings of this clockwork, man, 

You find a bundrcMl movements made 
By fine devices in his head ; 

Hut tis the stomach's solid stroke 
‘rh.H tells his \>eing what *s o'clock. 

If you take off bis rh<ton< trigger, 
lie talks no more in trope and figure ; 

Or clog his 9na/ht'fntiti< wheel, 

Mis tuiildings fall, his ship stands still ; 

Or, hisily. bre.ik hi< pciitu weight, 

His voice no longer niles the state : 

Yet, if these finer whims arc gone, 

Your clock, though plain, will still go on. 

But spoil the org.nn of digcMion, 

And you entirely change the qucMion, 

Alma’s affairs no power can mend ; 

The jest, alas 1 is at an en<J ; 

Soon ceases all the worldly bustle, 

And you consign the corpse to Russel. 

(From 

A/ma here lymUlUes ifae mind ; wm a noted watchmaker 

of the day ; an undertaker, mentioned In GariK a lya/fniary, 

A. R. Waller** edition of Prior** (» volw 1905-1907) 

included poems and proa (e.g. ‘ Dialogues of the Dead') printed 
for the firM time. Aintin Dobson selected Pttmt (1SS9); Bickley 
edited ShtUr Ppfmt (19*1). See also Lives by F. Bickley <I9M)* 
L. G. W. Lcggfioeik 



THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. 


HE death of Dryden in 1700 
j and the appearance of Thom* 
i son’s ll'in/cr in 1726 make 
the best boundary-marks for 
the so-called Augustan age 
of English literature, which 
is likewise styled the age of 
Queen Anne, although it really includes also 
the reign of George I. It is true that the 
activity and influence of the greatest poet of 
the period extended far beyond the latter limit, 
for Pope lived on till near the middle of the 
century, and his Dii/iciaii, Essay on Man, and 
Satires were all produced during the reign of 
George II. The same is true in a measure 
of Swift, who died a month after the battle of 
Prestonpans, as well as of some minor men like 
Gay, whose FabUs and Beggat^s Opera in their 
dates of publication just overpass the line here 
drawn. Yet that line seems on the whole as 
little arbitrary as possible, since the appearance 
of Thomson marks the beginning of the slow 
return to nature in poetry, which, despite its 
lingering conventionalism, shows a nascent re- 
action against the limited ideals of correctness 
associated with the name of Pope. Moreover, 
the great bulk of the definitely Augustan litera- 
ture had been produced before the end of 1726. 
All the work of Addison and Steele, and all the 
greatest work of Swift from the Tale of a Tub 
down to GuUivePs Travels, as well as Pope’s 
Essay on CritUism, Rape of the Lock, and 
Homer, were given to the world within what 
is roughly the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century ; and the same holds good of the novels 
of Defoe. It is perhaps not insignificant that 
the dividing line thus drawn in literature may 
be traced also in the sphere of public affairs, 
for in the few years before 1726 the generation 
of statesmen which had flourished under Queen 
Anne made way for their successors. Stan- 
hope, Sunderland, Marlborough, and Cowper 
had died between 1720 and 1723 : in that latter 
year Atterbury was exiled, and Bolingbroke ex- 
hnguished by pardon and return from banish- 
‘i^ent, while Oxford ended his days in 1724- 
The close of the first twenty-six years of the 
eighteenth century may be said, indeed, to coin- | 


cide with the critical point of the transition 
from Pope and Swift to Thomson and Richard- 
son and Fiehling, and also from the contempo- 
raries of Harley and St John to those of Wal{)olc 
and the Pelhams. 

The epithet Augustan, so often applied to the 
period of Queen Anne, suggests a parallel with 
the age of Virgil and Horace which can only 
partially be justified. Assuredly there was no 
Virgil among the poets of eighteenth-century 
England, and if Pope may be accepted as all 
we have for an English Horace, he must be 
taken as but a maimed one at the best. With 
a sharper satiric genius than the Roman, and 
almost as shrewd a knowledge, of human life 
and character, he has none of the geniality 
that delights us in the Epistles, and as little 
of the lyric charm that gives immortality to 
the Odes. The Horatian quality in the age 
of Queen -Anne is to be sought rather in 
the work of Addison, and not in Addison’s 
verse but in his prose. The papers of the 
Spectator, in their delightful and always genial 
mingling of humour, satire, and observation, 
show all the best of Horace’s traits, except of 
course the purely poetical, while at the same 
time they are absolutely unstained by the char- 
acteristically Horatian blots. As for the sinister 
and solitary genius of Swift, there is no parallel 
to that in any literary age whatever. In the 
creator of the Stnddbrugs and the Yahoos there 
was certainly little of that urbanity which is 
reckoned as a specially Augustan trail ; and 
indeed the literary urbanity of the age of Anne 
is to be found less in the gracious tone of a 
polished civilisation than in an absorption in 
the artificial life of what had come to be called 
‘the town.’ Virgil and Horace are always at 
home — and even most at home — in the country ; 
but it is not so with Swift or Pope, or even, 
despite his Shepherd's IVeek of pastorals, with 
Gay. Here again, however, an exception must 
be matle for Addison, who is as much at his 
ease in Worcestershire as in the Strand, and 
whose portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley recalls 
Horace’s pictures of the farmers among the 
Samnite hills. 

On the other hand, there are one or two 
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partinilars in which the age of Queen Anne 
on tlic literary side did really resemble that of 
Augu>lus. It was an age of comparative repose | 
and contentment and prosperity after civil dis- 
quiet. and an age too in which letters were 
splendidly encouraged by the great. The 
peculiar dcvel<>|)menl of literary i)atronage due 
to the Revolution has been considered on a 
former ]) age. and here it will suffice to say that 
in no other period has Knglish literature owed 
so much to the imitators of Maecenas ; so that 
even Pope, who thanked Homer alone for his 
[)C( uniary independence, was indebted to Harley 
and St John for his social position, while 
y\ddison's essays procuretl him a Secretar)-ship 
of State. It has to be added, however, that the 
end of the period saw the ilecline of the political 
patronage of letters umler Walpole’s imromantic 
rt-gime. That shrewd opportunist was quick to 
perceive that the consolidation of the Whig 
oligarchy had made literary aid sii()erfluous to 
the administration. Not clever satire or pam- 
phleteering l>ut crafty political management was 
needed to sustain the Minister’s majority, and 
so under Walpole English literature passed into 
those gloomy decades through which Fielding 
and Johnson struggled. 

The statement that the age of Queen Anne 
was one of comi)arative repose and content may 
seem paradoxical in face of the fact that it was 
occupied by a long foreign war, by constant 
Jacobite intrigue, and by the conflict of fierce 
political factions. Yet the war, illustrated by 
the victories of Marlborough, was brilliantly 
successful, and served to overshadow the 
Jacobite intriguing, while the strife of Whigs 
and Tories, with all its bitterness, was far less 
violent (ban the civil broils of the later Stuart 
reigns or even of the time of William III. The 
great m.ijoriiy of the people were undoubtedly 
more contented with their political lot than they 
had been since the years immediately succeed- 
ing tlje Restoration. They were ruled now not 
by a real or suspected Papist, or a Dutch in- 
truder, but by a native sovereign of the old line, 
fervently attached to the national Church. The 
constitution and the succession had been settled, 
the danger from Scotland was peacefully avoided 
by the Union of 1707, and every year the 
Tower guns were sounding the news of glorious 
victories over the French. It would seem that 
the nation was really very little troubled by 
fears of Jacobitism, and it is significant at least 
that, so far as its abiding literature gives 
evidence, there might almost have been no such 


thing as Jacobitism at all. Of the Tory revival — 
promoted largely perhaps by the publication of 
Lord Clarendon’s great History in 1704-7 — 
there are traces in plenty, especially in the 
jaix ii'esprit of .\rbuthnot and the voluminous 
pamphleteering of Swift, though even this re- 
vival has left no such mark on our literature 
as the terrible factions of Charles II. ’s time 
have done in the satires of Dryden. But for 
Jacobitism one must turn to the subterranean 
literature of the time — to secret memoirs and 
libellous broadsheets and clandestine corre- 
spondence, or at the best to such unread tracts 
of Defoe as Ami what if the Pretender should 
eotne ? or Haituibal at the Gate. England in 
truth was almost .as hopeful and as well satisfied 
with herself in the reign of Queen Anne as in 
the reign of Queen Victoria ; and although her 
self-consciousness did not issue, as in the case 
of Augustan Rome, in a great national epic or 
histor)’, it is sufficiently evident in the optimism 
of Pope, the easy good-humour of Addison, and 
even the mordant activity of Swift. 

P.assing from these general aspects to some 
of the particular features of the age, one may 
note that in poetry it consummated the effort 
after orderliness and correctness which had 
followed as a natural reaction upon the licen- 
tious degeneracy of Elizabethan vigour. Of 
that consummation Pope of course was the 
grand agent, and his influence is seen in all 
the minor poets (some of them little more than 
his satellites) from Gay and Parnell down to 
Fenton and Broome. A fresh reaction against 
the excess of convention and correctness was 
of course inevitable, and the return to nature, 
which at first and for long was made with 
reverent loyalty to the authority of Pope, has 
been discerned by some in the poems of the 
Countess of Winchilsea, who >Yould thus be a 
very small and early herald of Thomson. In 
the drama the Restoration comic model lingered 
on in the work of Farquhar till 1707, but 
was gradually supplanted by the sentimental 
comedy, wherein Steele, the first effective 
moraliscr of the stage, was succeeded by Colley 
Cibber. Tragedy was continued mainly by 
Nicholas Rowe, a very much weaker and purer 
Otway ; but the entire lack of aptitude for the 
poetic drama was most signally sho\vn in Addi- 
son’s Cato, the production of which, in the 
year of the Treaty of Utrecht, was one of its 
conspicuous literary events, Rowe and Addison 
are far more notable in other regards — the one 
as the first critical editor of Shakespeare (fol- 
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lowed ere long by Pope himself and Theobald), 
and the other as the earliest popular and 
sympathetic critic of Milton. English literary 
criticism may almost be said to begin with 
the Spedator, which led the way in its attempt 
to show and explain to intelligent men and 
women at large the methods and merits of a 
classic English writer. The age, indeed, was 
essentially though crudely critical, as beseemed 
a generation that made correctness the main 
poetic virtue ; and its bent in this direction is 
to be seen in the sallies of the Scriblerus Club, 
the bitter war of Pope against the dunces, and 
the frenzies of Mr John Dennis. 

Swift is the greatest name of the period in 
prose, and infinitely the greatest master of satire 
in the language. His style shows the highest 
reach of that essentially pamphleteering manner 
which in its plain directness of appeal to the 
multitude had always maintained a contrast to 
the academic manner as developed in <lifierent 
varieties by Bacon, Hooker, and Browne. As 
an influence on English prose, however, he has 
been second to Addison, who simplified and 
perfected what one may call the gentlemanly 
style affected by Sir William Temple. Hardly 
any development in English literature has been 
so momentous as that which was begun by the 
Toiler in 1709, and continued by the more 
famous Speetator (1711) and the Guardian 
(• 7 * 3 )- Not only did these papers mark the 
rise of periodical writing, and give a fresh start 
and a new form to the English essay, but they 
also did more than anything else to spread a 
knowledge and love of literature among the 
middle classes, to diffuse an atmosphere of 
politeness and culture, and offer a model of 
easy and unaffected expression. At the same 
time the art of epistolary writing made a great 
advance in the hands of Pope and Swift, and 
above all of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the 
first of whose charming letters from the East 
was written in 1717. Soon afterwards, between 
* 7>9 and 1724, came the tales of Daniel Defoe, 
beginning with Robinson Crusoe, and marking 
a preliminary stage in the evolution of the 
English noveL 

A few other prose-writers in different fields 
deserve a word of notice. The works of Lord 
Bolingbroke, one of the great political figures 
of the age, were mostly written and published 
long afterwards; but his Letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, composed in 1717, shows his cssen- 
^ly oratorical style almost at its best In 


i 1711 the third Lord .Shaftesbury had j)ublished 
, the Charadcristics, a collection of philosophical 
essays in stately and somewhat too rhetori< al 
prose. Shaftesbury lias often been ranked as 
one of the Deists, an active .and not.aljle f)and 
of controversialists in their day, thoiigli now 
half-forgotten. Their leaders were such men 
as Toland, Tindal, Woolston, and Anthony 
Collins, and their attacks on revelation raised 
a fierce contro\ersy, which was begun by the 
Xonjiiror Leslie so early as 1697, and cul- 
minated perhaps in the encounter of Anthony 
Collins and Bentley in 1713. The polemical 
monuments of Deism are not of great literary 
interest, but the movement is noteworthy as 
showing the change of the ecclesiastical battle- 
ground from the old question of Papal supre- 
macy which had occupied the attention of 
combatants in the century before. It is 
important also because of the effect it had 
on French speculation through the agency of 
Voltaire, whose memorable sojourn in England 
began just at the end of this period, in 1726. 
A loftier and rarer spirit than most of those 
engaged in the Deistical controversy wa.s 
Bishop Berkeley, famous in metaphysics as 
the exponent of an extreme idealism, but 
mentionable here mainly for the literary grace 
of dialogues like Hylas and Philonous, which 
are the most successful adaptations in our 
language of the manner and method of Plato. 
Externally the Church was strong, prosperous, 
and even aggressive in the reign of Queen 
Anne, while among its ministers were some of 
the most brilliant intellects of the age — notably 
Atterbury and Swift It was already, however, 
very’ largely affected by a practical if not a 
dogmatic rationalism, which was to prevail for 
more than a century’, until the romantic and 
Tractarian movements had ended the reign of 
common-sense. An eccentric but not an in- 
significant phenomenon was the career of the 
wayward Whiston, who managed to combine 
Arianism with supematuralism, and was in con- 
sequence deprived of the Cambridge profes- 
sorship, in w’hich he had succeeded Newton. 
Outside the bounds of the Establishment the 
same rationalising tendency is apparent; and 
it was in the reign of Queen Anne that the 
Unitarian sect in England (not then consciously 
rationalist) had its beginning out of the isolated 
congregations — many of them Presbyterian — 
which in the preceding half-century had left 
the Anglican Church. 
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Jonathan Swift* 

li is not at all unconinion for the lives of men 
of letters to lie ( ompar.itncly uninteresting', or to 
|K>ssess interest onl) <>r mainly in connection with 
ihcir works. I hit there arc certain notable excep- 
tions, and perhaps the greatest of these exceptions 
IS the ca»e of Jonathan .Swift. One of the jircatest 
names in English or in any literature, he presents 
likewise a ‘ tuirnan document ‘ of the nuist interest- 
in;^ .ind in part 
pu 7 /li k i lul : 
while he also ex- 
ercised no stnaU 
influence up<m the 
puhlu: fortunes of 
his country as well 
.IS upon lltc private 
flics of his fncmls. 

Me was horn ui 
Mocy’s Court, 

Dublin, on 3oih 
November if>f >7 ; 
he spent by far 
the ^^rcalcr part of 
his life in Irclaiuf 
and was most in- 
iirnalely and mo- 
mentously con- 
nected with its 
affairs; yet he 
was only an Irish- 
man by the ac« i- 
dent of the time 
an<l place of his 
birth, and his 
< haracterist i c s 
were not in the 
slit'htcst decree 
Irish— in fact, few 
of the distin- 
I'liishcd men of the 
three kingdoms 
liavc been more 
thoroughly Eng- 
lish in blood. The Swifts themselves were of 
Yorkshire origin, but Jonathan's grandfather was 
a royalist parson in Hcrcfordsliirc, most active in 
the king's cause during the rebellion, and sorely 
punished by the triumphant parly. He married 
Elizabeth Uryden, first cousin to the poet's father, 
who brought Cumberland and Northants blood into 
the strain ; and Swift's own mother was Abigail 
Erick or Herrick, a kinswoman of the author of 
the //cf/^criViVr, and of a Lei rest ershire family who 
traced themselves back to the most distinguished 
Saxon ancestry. In the generation before Swift's 
birth his uncles had established themselves chiefly 
in Ireland ; and his father obtained the position of 
Steward of the King's Inns in Dublin, but died 
before bis son's birth, leaving his wife and a baby 
girl in very poor circumstances. Part of Swift's 






own infancy was passed with a nurse at \N hitc- 
haven, but he returned to Ireland at three years 
old, and was educated by his uncle Ciodwin at 
Kilkenny Grammar-school (the best in Ireland), 
with Congreve for a schoolfellow, and then at 
frinity College. Dublin. It is said (with the con- 
firmation of his own admissions, or rather fr.ink 
assertions} that he showed not only no cleverness 
as a boy or young m.nn, but not even the scatter- 
brained idleness which somelintcs preludes genius. 

It is at least in- 
teresting to note 
that his two great 
kinsmen on diffe- 
rent sides of the 
tree were also very 
late in showing 
what was in them. 

At any rate, the 
termination of 
Swift's career at 
college mortified 
himself very much. 
At Easter 1685 he 
failed to satisfy 
the examiners in 
two out of three 
necessary' subjects 
—a failure which 
in the ordinary 
course would have 
apparently kept 
him back a whole 
year. But a sort 
of back-door was 
provitlcd spiCiixli 
^riXtiAy as it was 
called, for unfor- 
tunates in this 
plight ; and Swift, 
it seems, was al- 
lowed to avail 
himself of it in 
February 1686. 
He could hardly, 
however, be said to be starling in life with 
flying colours, and some pecuniary' misfortunes 
of his uncle Godwin's made things very black 
for him. He was therefore compelled to accept, 
towards the end of 1689, the offer of a position 
in the household of the well-known essayist and 
diplomatist Sir William Temple, whose wife, 
Dorothy Osborne, was a distant relation of Swift's 
mother, and who was now' living in retirement 
at Moor Park in Surrey. The ‘menial’ char^ 
acter of this position has been much exaggerated. 
The practice by which men of gentle birth and 
the best education became ‘servants' to men 
better fortuned, though not better bom or bred, 
than themselves was of very old date, and 
had increased rather than diminished in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries owing to the 
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dissolution of the monasteries and the slow con- 
stitution of regular openings for a career in the 
professions, in the public service, and in business. 
It was certainly now in its ver>' last stage ; but 
it was still an existing and an understood thing. 
By degrees, if not at first, Swift became a sort of 
secretary to Temple, having opportunities (which 
he used) of considerably increasing an erudition 
which, despite his unlucky degree, was already not 
inconsiderable. Their connection lasted for some 
ten years, and Swift had the opportunity of making 
acquaintance with al) sorts and conditions of men 
and women, from King William (who is said to 
have both offered him a cavalr)’ commission and 
taught him how to cut asparagus) to a pretty child 
named Esther Johnson, who with her mother lived 
at the Temples’ house on a sort of poor*relation 
standing even more difficult to define than Swift's 
own, and who became ‘ Stella’ — the star, if not the 
sole star, of the sea of bitterness which was Swift's 
life. But the sojourn was not unbroken. It is 
uncertain whether the first gap was due to any 
quarrel, but Swift was certainly away from Temple 
for nearly a year and a half, from the spring of 
1690 to the winiCT of 1691. Then he returned, and 
Temple soon after did him the important ser\*ice 
of procuring for him, at the cost only of very brief 
residence, first an W tutuitm B.A. at Oxford, and 
then the full M.A. degree from that university. 
The actual gain as a qualification was something ; 
to Swift the washing out of the speciali must 

have been almost priceless. He again left Temple 
in J694, went to Ireland, took orders, and was 
presented to a small living at Kilroot, near Belfast, 
where he— it can hardly be said fell in love, but 
entered into a kind of courtship with a certain Miss 
Jane Waring—* Varina ’ — sister of a college friend 
of his. The affair came to nothing — or indeed 
rather worse than nothing — being broken off years 
afterwards by a letter from Swift which from any- 
body else would be a piece of sheer brutality, and 
which can only be excused as a document of his 
unique and in some respects morbid or maimed 
temperament. 

But he did not stay at this place (which was 
hopelessly dull and had no future in it) very long, 
and actually resigned the benefice a little while 
after he had again returned (May 1696) to Moor 
Park. Here he remained till Temples death in 
January 1699. It is not certain whether his patron 
left him anything directly ; but he entrusted him 
with the publication of his works, whence Swift 
derived a good deal of annoyance and perhaps a 
faw hundred pounds of profit. Thus the death of 
Temple marks the end of the first stage in Swift’s 
^recr. It had been a long stage and a hard one ; 
H had brought him little outward profit or inward 
pleasure; but it had ‘made’ him. He had accu* 
tt^ulatcd much reading ; and for the last ten years 
^t least he had acquired even more knowledge of 
nicn. He had published practically nothing, and 
of his time had been given up to the writing 


of Pindaric’ odes, which had, according 10 

legend, brought down upon him the fatal and 
never - forgiven Judgineiu of Drydcn — ‘ Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a [Pindaric] poet.’ The 
word ‘ Pindaric’ docs not appear in all versions of 
the legend, but it suits the facts, it justifies the 
judgment, and, above all, it makes it more likely to 
have come from Drydcn. who was never harsh to 
the young. Hut Swift had before Teniple’s death 
written two things, though they were not published 
till later, which in degree of merit only three men 
then living — Dr)'den himself, .Addison, and Pope 
liad equalled or were to equ.tl. and whidi in spetial 
kind none of them had rivalled or wa^ to riNal. 
These were T/u of tiu Booki and A TtxU 

of a Tub. 

How far these were known even in .MS. is a 
matter of guesswork ; but we find with Swift tas 
with some, though not many, other men of letters) 
that a <{ueer kind of general impression of his 
talents had got abroad long before he had any 
ostensible titles to urge. But patrons were still 
neccssarj*, and not long after Temple’s death 
Swift went back to Ireland with the Deputy Lord 
Berkeley as chaplain, and with definite hopes of 
clerical preferment as such. He seems to have 
enjoyed liimsclf — as his unsleeping and unyielding 
pride always enabled him to do after a fashion — in 
the viceregal household ; but he was jockeyed out 
of one benefice after another till he had to put up 
with a paltry group of small livings — Laracor the 
chief of them — which lay not very far from Dublin, 
and which brought him in some ^200 a year. 
Before long Stella, who was in a small way an 
heiress through Sir William Temple’s bequest, 
came over to Ireland with her companion, Mrs 
(i.e. Miss) Dioglcy. She was continually in Swift’s 
neighbourhood and society, though the most 
elaborate precautions were taken not merely to 
avoid scandal, but to make any ground for it 
impossible. For some years Swift oscillated be- 
tween Ireland and England, belonging in a rather 
outside manner to the Whig party when in London, 
associating with its wits, especially Addison and 
Steele, and being patronised in a distant, unprac- 
tical way by its Ma^cenates, Somers and Halifax. 
Whatever may be thought of his religious stand- 
point (and an impartial examination will find it 
very difficult to discover anything therein incom- 
patible with at least eighteenth-century orthodoxy), 
his esprii (U corps was undeniable ; and he was 
enraged at finding that the more the Whigs 
succeeded in edging out their Tory colleagues 
from the coalition government with which Queen 
Anne started, the less were they disposed to do 
anything for the Church. In particular, a suit foi 
the remission of the Irish first-fruits, with which 
Swift was semi-officially charged, was continually 
played with and evaded by the Whigs, especially 
Godolphin. Meanwhile Harley, who was certainly 
a master of intrigue if not of statesmanship, and 
St John, whose brilliancy appealed to, and was 
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appealed to by. Sujft, were overhauling their rivals 
on ilie very b.K k vt,iir> by uhich those rivals had 
climbed to poncr. And at last b«ift openly joined 
them. All talk of aposLi^y is here absurd* for 
neither of tlic party creeds uas then formulated ; 
and as .Marlburou>'h joined the Wdii^c^ when the 
Tories went against the war, so Swift joined the 
ToriC' when the Whi^s would not help the Church. 

His aid. however* was most momentous. In 
the iroul)led four last years of the (|uccn he first 
f<ju>;h( Ills friends into grip of power by his 
ni.istcrly journalism in the Exi^mim'r ; then de- 
fended them in the ^^reat pamphlets of Th^ 
Cotuhn t of iiu /I //us (1711k the Eorrirr TruHy 
(1712)* and 1 /u l*u/y/ic Spirii of i/u 1 1 
(1714); and always was at hand to mitijjatc as 
far as possible their personal jars, to stimulate 
Harley’s remed)* Boling broke’s levity, 

curb the rabid extremeness of the October Club, 
and introduce system and method and public spirit 
into the welter of jealousy, greed, and carelessness 
in which, from the Restoration downwards, both 
parties had wallowed. As for himself, he obtained, 
and just obtained* in the teeth of the scruples 
instilled into Anne’s stupid piety by personal 
enemies* the sorry preferment of the Deanery of 
St Ratrick^s. And he had no sooner obtained it 
than Oxford and Boling broke became hopelessly 
at variance. Swift, who had gone over to take 
possession of his deanery, came back after much 
entreaty in order to mediate, but found it quite 
impossible, and retired to a remote village on the 
Berkshire Downs (Letcombe) to wail for the end. 
rhat end is matter of history, though still to some 
extent matter of mystery also. Swift never seems 
to have been a Jacobite, though his intimate friends 
Arbuthnot and Attcrbtiry certainly were. The 
queen’s personal dislike for or distrust of him 
would in any ease have prevented his having any 
say in the alleged intrigues for getting her to 
prefer her brother to the Elector of Hanover. He 
was much more a friend of Oxford, who was hardly 
a Jacobite at all, than of Bolingbroke, >vho at 
times was as * thorough’ as he could be on that 
side. On the other hand, the Duke of Shrewsbury 
— that strange, wavering king-maker— was, though 
of his friends, not of his most intimate friends ; 
and of the two dukes whose invasion of the Privy 
Council decided the matter* he had stood with 
Argyll much as he did with Shrewsbur)*, till the 
attack on Scotland in T/u Public Spirit of the 
IV/iijrs alienated Duke John altogether; while 
Somerset was the husband of his bitterest and 
most envenomed enemy. The situation had got 
out of his grasp altogether ; and he seems at the 
last to have contemplated it with a sort of cjmical 
resignation. And though he was practically exiled 
(for Ireland was always a foreign countr>‘ to him), 
though lie was for a time made a target for Grub 
Street abuse, as was to be expected* yet the help- 
lessness of his later days under the queen protect^ 
him from any active molestation under the Elector* 


kin^z—from the immediate prison of Oxford and 
Prior, as from the positive exile of Bolingbroke and 
Omioml and later of Ailcrbur>'. So finished the 
I second period of Swift's life* which, despite the 
j disappointment and defeat with which it closed, 
was not merely by far liis happiest time, but might 
almost be called positively happy. Just after the 
beginning he obtained, and just before the end 
he secured, that independence of fortune which 
was absolutely the first of blessings to so proud 
a spirit. Throughout he possessed, in whatever 
strange conditions, the unstinted affection of Stella, 
the only person whom he ever really loved. And 
for the last year or two this affection was supple- 
mented in a manner already somewhat embar- 
rassing* and destined to be more so, but flattering 
and undoubtedly plcasiint, by that of the other 
Esther— * Vanessa —i.e. Miss \'anhomrigh, as the 
‘Cadenus’ of the poem that has made her im- 
mortal is *Dccanus’— i.c. Swift. During almost 
the whole time he had abundance of intellectual 
companionship, and during the latter part of it such 
power and influence in the Slate as few men of 
letters have ever achieved — power, too, which was 
not lost by his oivn fault, as has usually happened 
in these few eases. Even up to this time he had 
published little, and most of that little anony- 
mously. But his position of Mhc greatest genius 
of the nation,’ which the clear and competent 
Judgment, even more than the not then estranged 
friendship, of Addison had assigned to him years 
before, would have been allowed, it seems, not 
merely by most of his friends, but by many of his 
enemies. 

His third and last stage was a long one — longer 
indeed than even the first. It was free from some 
of the hardships which had beset that earlier 
time ; It set him, if possible, higher — it certainly 
strengthened his position as a man of letters ; but 
it lay from the first in the valley of the shadow, and 
the shadows deepened to their vcr>^ darkest before 
its close. On his first return to Ireland after the 
downfall of the Tories and the establishment of 
the Hanoverian succession, Swift was extremely 
unpopular ; and watch was laid in high quarters, 
though vainly, to sec if he could be entangled in 
charges of treason. The deanery was encumbered, 
and the promise of a sum of money to clear off 
the encumbrances fell through with the Tory fall. 
But courage, wariness, and parsimony saw Swift 
through all these things. It is not long aftenvards 
(in 1716) that tradition places his actual marriage 
with Stella, a marriage formal but in no way 
altering the relations between them. We have no 
certain evidence of this marriage, and it has been 
argued about with the voluminousness and the 
unnecessary violence which are often displayed on 
such things. It is sufficient to say that the quality 
and amount of such testimony as does exist, though 
it falls short of legal proof, is immensely in its 
favour, and would probably be regarded — in any 
case which did not excite partisanship one way or 
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the other— as morally decisive. But as it was not 
published, it was of no help to Swift in the compli- 
cations with \'anessa, who followed him to Ireland 
and established herself at a house of hers not far 
from Dublin— complications which, also in some of 
their details resting on evidence probable only, 
are certain, and must have been great. This 
unhappy lady, a figure not so attractive as her 
rival, but to be pitied quia luuition awavit, died 
in 1723. In the interval Swift — whether out of 
genuine Irish patriotism, or to revenge himself on 
the Whigs, is a moot point — had been working up 
a line of attack against the undoubted misdeeds of 
the Irish Government ; and a year later the best 
of handles was given to him by the aflair called 
‘Wood’s halfpence.’ The idlest attempts have 
been made by his detractors to lessen the scandal 
of this job. It will probably be sufficient, even for 
those who are not prone to listen to ‘ Irish griev- 
ances,’ to mention two simple facts. In the first 
place, Wood was empowered to coin thirty pence 
out of twelve-pennyworth of copper, and there arc 
suspicions that he did not always keep even to this 
comfortable margin of profit. In the second, after 
his contract had been cut down from the pre- 
posterous sum of ^108,000 to ,^40,000, its entire 
withdrawal was supposed to require a so/atium of 
.^3000 a year for eight years. At any rate, Swift 
took up the matter in the famous DrapUr^s LelUrs 
(1724 : see infra), and, not without some slight 
personal risk, b«t the Government completely, 
becoming thereby the idol of Ireland. Not long 
afterwards, in 1726 and 1727, he made visits to his 
Mends in England, and these visits not merely 
knit up old friendship anew, but were fruitful in 
literary work. This was the time when GuUivet^s 
Travels appeared. Moreover, Swift’s genius had 
always been remarkable for its suggestive and 
stimulative power over his friends, and there is 
no doubt that both the Beggar*s Opera and the 
Dunciad owed something, perhaps much, to him. 
But Stella’s health had been breaking for some time, 
and she died in 1728, shortly after his return from 
the second visit. Of the world-famous inscription, 
‘Only a woman’s hair,’ on a lock of hers in his 
wiling, it is sufficient to say that there have been 
persons, apparently possessing heads, who have 
charged Swift with wanting a heart. He outlived 
her for nearly twenty years, and probably wrote — 
certainly published — some of his most characteris- 
tic and brilliant work : the Modest Proposal (see 
*n/ra), one of the very apices of the irony of the 
world ; the charming Polite Conversation, almost 
good-natured in its satire on society ; the verses, in 
their peculiar way consummate, ‘On the Death of 
Dr Swift,’ ‘ Rhapsody of Poetry,’ and ‘Legion Club,’ 
with those, virtually though not technically authenti- 
cated, on the ‘ Last Judgment’ But the mysterious 
disease which had afflicted his whole life, which he 
himself set down to some ailment of the stomach, 
hut which is now held to have been a local affection 
close to but not necessarily affecting the brain, was I 


increasing, and, aided by disappointment, bereave- 
ment, and the ‘fierce indignation’ whuh in the 
happiest circumstances and highest health would 
probably have still been fated to him. made his 
life more and more of a misery. .At last its 
ravages gained the brain itself; and after some 
five years, sometimes of hideous torture, sometimes 
of apathetic vacancy, a scries of epileptic fits ended 
j in his death on October 19, 1745. He lies buried, 
with Stella, in hiscathedral ; and the Latin inscrip- 
tion written by himself still records that saxa 
indiptaiio which is an undoubted psychological 
and historical fact, and which perhaps wisdom will 
join with charity in bidding us not too hastily to 
condemn as a moral fault. An intelligent passer- 
by, like him who has secured immort.ility for 
himself in the case of Ben Jonson, might have 
added Addison’s verdict forty years before— ‘ The 
greatest genius of the nation.’ 

Of his character no adequate discussion, or even 
summar>-, is possible in a small space, 'l o those 
who would reduce all human nature to a set of 
probable types, acting consciously in accordance 
with or deliberately against certain accepted moral 
rules and intellectual principles, it must always be 
an insoluble enigma or a shocking deformity and 
abnormality. To those who like cheap and glaring 
.antitheses it is an easy prey. But those who are 
content to admit infinite diversity, //«j in at least 
many cases not a little mystery, in human character, 
will find Swift not at all astounding except in his 
genius, and only incomprehensible as great things 
and persons usually are. It may, however, be 
permitted to dissent from some high .authorities 
who assert his entire sanity before the last break- 
down. In the discernment of right from wrong, 
and in the co-ordination of action to consequence, 
he was no doubt as sane as the sanest. But the 
too famous ‘coarseness’ (for which coarseness 
itself is a word too fine) of his ideas and language 
has rather horribly suggestive analogies in some 
symptoms of insanity itself, and the suggestion is 
repeated in other trails of his character. At any 
rate, one famous saying would not here be out, 
for of the greatness of the wits allied to this 
madness no one himself possessing wit however 
small can doubt. 

These wits were shown both in prose and in 
verse ; but admirable as are some of Swift’s verses, 
it cannot be said that those are wholly wrong who 
maintain that even the widest form of Dryden’s 
alleged sentence, ‘You will never be a poet,’ 
Pindaric or other, was justified. Not only does 
Swift never attain the finest, rarest, most charming 
strokes of poetry, but it can hardly be said that his 
very best things (with the possible exception of 
the ‘Last Judgment,’ where the light style of the 
medium and the tremendous gravity of the sense 
cr^te the most marvellously effective discord) gain 
very much from their poetic form. Swift has made 
them capital in poetry ; he could have made them 
as capital, though in a slightly difierent way, in 
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pro.sc. as il is lo ^^cneralisc ahoui things 

pochcal, It is scarcely ra^h ici say that with real 
poetry this never happens. 

prose i> a scry diffcrcnl mailer. Unlike his 
versCs the relative pcrfcciinn of the lighter kinds of 
which was led up to by unsuccessful apprenticeship 
in the sCNCrer, this prose seems to have come to 
Swift almost at once. We have nothing of the 
slightest importance of his earlier than A TaU of a 
Tub. which, though not published till later, seems 
to have been written in whole or in part at Kilroot 
in *695. And in A Tdtf of Tub Swifi*s style 
and his thought arc both sent out full-grown, fully 
armed, indissolubly linked, distinguished from ever)*- 
thing else in literature. Both suggest Lucian more 
than anybody else ; liut the differences arc even 
greater than the likeness. ‘The folly of it ' almost 
sums up Lucian’s view ; and that folly affects him 
with nothing stronger or more unpleasant than 
amusement, Swift’s amusement exists, but it is 
sardonic from the outset, and it passes quickly into 
contempt, indignation, furious abhorrence. It is 
true that in the 7 Vi/c these later stages arc only 
seen afar off, not fully present as in the later parts 
of Gulliver^ and still more in the verses of his 
closing years. But at no period docs his style 
alter much. It has from the first that impalpable 
but intense individuality which is quite independent 
of mannerism. Swift was a great purist, as is 
shown in his early and excellent rebuke, through 
the TatUr, of the slipshod vulgarity which 
threatened English at the close of the seventeenth 
century. His own grammar has been found fault 
with — as indeed has Addison's ; but a remark 
made above as to Dry den applies here loo, and 
Swift even more than Addison is also entitled lo 
the TIuicydidcan excuse of * construction according 
to the meaning.* That meaning is always trans- 
parently clear, though it has an almost preternatu- 
ral power (/he source of his triumphant irony) 
of allowing a quite different meaning lo be seen 
through and behind the literal and grammatical 
sense. It is ostentatiously plain in diction— with 
a plainness which some have been unlucky enough 
to take for meanness. But it combines the sharp- 
ness of Saladin*s scimitar with the crusliing force 
of Cccur-de-Lioffs mace. 

These characteristics do not appear eminently in 
Swift’s first published prose work of any import- 
ance, the Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions 
between the Nobles and Commons in Athens and 
Rome (1701), though this is very valuable both 
historically and as giving light on Swift’s serious 
political views. They appear most eminently in 
the anonymous volume of 1704 which contained A 
Tale of a Tub (at first not with all its appurte- 
nances) and The Battle of the Books, By this 
volume, in a manner which not quite seldom 
happens, but to an extent which is very rare, 
Swift is ‘constituted.* The shorter and less impor- 
tant Battle of the Books is in scheme an attempt 
to help his patron Temple out of the scrape into 


which he had got by meddling with the ‘Ancient 
and Modern’ quarrel without any sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the facts (see \ ol. I. p. 754 )* 
SubManlivcly it is of course worthless— the mere 
allotting of the parts of defender of the ancients lo 
'l ernplc, and of champion of the upstart moderns lo 
Bentley, speaks for itself. But as a piece of light- 
horse advocacy it is superb and almost supreme. 
The strokes are incessant, and every stroke tells. 
The TaU, ver)* much less easy lo define, and less 
complete on any definition, flics far higher and 
on a longer and stronger wing, though we may 
be uncertain of its exact destination. As far as it 
has any single theme, that theme is satire on the 
warring and jarring divisions of political Chris- 
tianity in Swift's time. ‘ Peter’ (Rome) and ‘Jack’ 
(Presbyterianism and the Protestant seels generally) 
arc most hardly treated, though ‘Marlin* (Luther- 
anism, with more special reference to the Anglican 
Church) by no means escapes. But the piece 
melts and shades off into a vast if rather vague 
ironic surscy of human beliefs, principles, creeds, 
and habits generally, in which the still outwardly 
restrained but inwardly all-pervading misanthropy 
of the author finds consummate expression. Mis- 
anthropy, be it most definitely repeated. The 
consistency of the writer’s temper with any recog- 
nised form of piety may be questioned ; but he is 
no misotheos, however inexplicable the constitution 
of the world by the Divinity may seem lo him, 
and however roughly he may handle systems of 
theology. Side-lights on the life and character of 
Swift will be found in the articles in this work 
dealing with friends, enemies, and contemporaries, 
such as Temple in the first volume, and Arbulh- 
not, Pope, Gay, Steele, and others in the present. 

For some twenty years after 1704 Swift’s produc- 
tion, though never long intermitted, included no 
one thing that can be called a book, but consisted 
of pamphlets and articles, sometimes serious, some- 
times continuing his campaign of irony. The most 
important in the order of lime are the admirable 
Argument against abolishing Christianity (i 7 t^)» 
the masterpiece, with the Modest Proposaty of this 
latter method among his smaller things, as A Tale 
of a Tub and Gulliver are among his greater \ the 
quaint p)ersecution of Partridge the almanac-maker 
(about the same lime) by a series of ‘ skits * first 
predicting the poor man’s death, then describing 
it, and at last calmly reaffirming it against his 
protests ; the miscellaneous contributions to The 
Tatter (1709-10); the political articles in The 
Examiner (1710-I1); the great pamphlets above 
referred to (17U-14); and a cluster of retro- 
spective papers on the Tory collapse, with a fuller 
History of the Four Last Years of Queen Aunty 
which he quite certainly wrote, but which was 
never published till after his death, and has in its 
published form been rather unreasonably doubted 
by some. The development of the new line of 
attack against the Whigs in Ireland turned his 
pamphleteering into a new political channel, while 
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it may be as well to note that during great part 
of his life he kept up a dropping fire of papers 
on religious or at least ecclesiastical and clerical 
matters. By far the greatest result of his Irii>h 
campaigns was Th< Drapur^s letters {172^)^ which, 
ephemeral and casual as was their subject, are as 
pieces of literature almost if not quite the equal of 
his greatest work ; and the Modest Proposal as to 
the Children of the Jrish Poor {\72<)\ which need 
not fear comparison with anything either of his own 
or another's. In the Letters the protean variety of 
the attack, the astonishing verisimilitude (so inter- 
esting to compare with Defoe’s different use of the 
same device) of the exposition, the cunning appeal 
(without any ostentatious ‘writing down') to the 
vulgar understanding, combined with prodigies of 
irony and advocacy only to be appreciated by the 
keenest wits, arc the main things to be noticed. 
The Modest Proposal (to relieve the distress of 
Ireland doubly by the use of Irish children from 
twelve to eighteen months old as an article of food) 
is perhaps the capital example in little of Swift’s 
thought, style, and general method of procedure. 
Those (and there have been not a few) who are 
simply too much shocked and disgusted by the 
bare idea of it need hardly hope ever to understand 
him fully ; and there is perhaps something of a 
counter-danger in the possibility* of exaggerating 
his humanity and his indignation at oppression, so 
as to obscure his artistic delight in the grave and 
orderly conduct of a monstrous and paradoxical 
proposition. Betw'ccn the Drapier (which is only 
‘ Drap^'/' ’) and the Modest Proposal came GullivePs 
7Vjt;^/j{i726), which is not only his most |x>pular but 
his most complete as well as most ambitious 
^> 00 ^^ It is possible that in sheer clear intellectual 
power this hook is not quite the equal of the Tale ; 
but it has as much more variety as it has more art, 
and the stream flows distinctly from source to sea 
instead of first meandering in tangled reaches and 
then sinking in sands. In the two earlier divisions 
^the accounts of LilUput, where men’s height is 
an inch for our foot, and of Brobdingnag, where it 
[• a foot for our inch — the satire on humanity 
15 comparatively good-humoured ; the absurdity 
J^ther than the malignity of man is the thing 
chiefly insisted upon. In the third the attack 
cm the pedants and ‘projectors' of Laputa and 
Batnibarbi grows much more savage ; while the 
fPpalling description of the Struldbrugs or decrepit 
immortals of Luggnagg shows us not only what 
Swift but too truly feared for himself, but one of 
bi 5 reasons for detesting humanity. Then in the 
fourth part, the description of the Houyhnhnms 
Yahoos, the batteries are shifted, and it is no 
fonger at the folly and feebleness of man but at 
bis brutal and almost devilish corruption that they 
levelled. Perhaps the picture, which Swift 
appears to hold up to contrasted admiration, of 
foe Houyhnhnm character — sensible, orderly, 
prudent, but utterly without passion or enthusiasm 
any kind— is more really depressing than even 


the baboon-like bestiality of his male and female 
\ ahoos. As a whole, however, the book, with ilic 
possible exception of the Struldbrug passage, is 
much too amusing to depress at all. iJullncss 
especially German dullness) has picked out this 
f and that reminiscence of or similarity to preteding 
work, especially that of Cyrano dc Bergerac ; but 
this is usual and negligible. There is no more 
original work of genius in literature than GullivePs 
Travels. 

' The only two pieces still requiring mention of 
about a hundred credited to him) are Polite Con- 
versation (1738) and the Directions to Servants y the 
latter not published except posthumously. This 
piece, though very amusing in parts, and a wonder- 
ful instance of that microscopic obsen’ation which 
had so much to do with Swift’s success, is at best a 
little trivial, and at worst spoilt by the nastiness 
which is his greatest weakness. But the Polite 
Conversation is perfectly charming. Purporting to 
be the talk of a fashionable set in London during 
something like the double round of the clock, it 
not merely abounds with strokes of humour, not 
merely hits types and ways which exist very 
little changed to-day, but clothes those types 
with dramatic individualities in a fashion never 
indulged in by Swift elsewhere. Even Lemuel 
Gulliver is but an eidolon compared with ‘Miss' 
and Tom Neverout, Lady Smart and the Colonel. 
Everywhere, or almost ever>'whcre, else Swift’s 
comedy turns, or seems constantly on the point 
of turning, either to the sternest tragedy or at 
least to acrimonious invective. Here, keen as is 
tile rapier and unerring as is the artist’s fence, he 
never exactly takes off the button that keeps it a 
harmless foil. 

Yet if not the greatest, the most unique, the most 
charming, the most pathetic, the most varied in 
appeal of Swift’s works remains to be mentioned, 
and that is what he never meant for a work at all— 
the Jourjiat to Stella. This consists of the budgets 
of diar)'-letters which he sent to his beloved and 
her companion (for this strange etiquette of the 
third person was kept up even here) during his 
momentous stay in London during the last years 
of the queen (2nd September 1710 to 6th June 
1711). As vivid as Pepys, shot through and 
through by the light of an intellect beside which 
that of the good, or at least agreeable, Clerk of 
the Acts is a mere farthing candle, dealing with 
matters of the greatest historical and social in- 
terest publicly, and revealing in private one of the 
strangest tragi*comedies in the great theatre of 
Love, diversified by the extraordinary Mittle lan- 
guage’ or baby jargon which Swift sprinkles here 
and there as a sort of caress to his correspondent, 
this wonderful book even by itself defies the exist- 
ence of anything like a second to it But standing 
as it does between the Tale and Gulliver^ it com- 
pletes, as nothing else possibly could, the evidence 
of the greatness and the strangeness of its author's 
genius. 
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From ’ On Poetry : a Rhapsody.’ 

Nol empire lo the ri>in^ 

|iy valour, contUict, fortune won ; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
>'or framing laws to govern states ; 

Not skill in sciences profound. 

So large to grasp the circle rounds 
Suvh heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Muse’s lyre. 

Not Ixrggar’s bnt or halk*l>cgot ; 

Not haslard of n ]>cdlcr Scot ; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes 
1 he spaNvn of II ride well <»r the stews ; 

Not infants dropt, the spurious plc*dgcs 
Of gipsies littering under hedges, 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To ri>c in church, or law. or stale, 

As he whom Pheebus in his ire 
Math blaste<l with poetic hre. 

A Description of the Morning. 

Now hardly here an<l there a hackney-coach 
Appearing shewed the ruddy mom’s approach. . . • 

J he slipshotl ’prentice from his master’s door 
Mad pAre<l the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 

Now Moll had whirletl her mop with dextrous airs 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps begun to trace 
'Jlic kennel’s edge, where wheels ha<l worn the place. 

't he smalbcoal man was heard with cadence deep, 
rill drowned in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 

Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet. 

And brick •<lust Moll had screanwl through half the street. 
The turnkey now his fl<Kk returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nighls to steal for fees ; 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schooMioys log with satchels in their hands. 

From *Ca<llenuB and Vanessa.* 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vinrlicate his mother’s wrongs, 

On Fallas all attempts arc vain: 

One way he knows to give her pain ; 

Vows on Vanc<sa's heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron’s sake ; 

Those early seeds by Venus sown, 

In spite of Fallas now' were grown ; 

And Cupid hop’d they would improve 
by time, and ripen into love. 

The iMy made use of all his craft, 

In vain discharging many a shaft, 

Fointed at colonels, lords, and beaux : 

Cadcniis w.aTdc<l off the blows ; 

For, ]dacing still some l>ook betwixt, 

The darts were in the cover fix’d, 

Or, often blunted and recoil'd. 

On Plutarch’s Morals struck, were spoil’d. 

The Queen of Wisdom could foresee, 

But not prevent, the Fates* decree : 

And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 

Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, 

By Love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wisdom's aid, 

Was in the very search betray'd. 


A nymph so hard to be subdued, 

Who neither wa*: coquette nor prude. 

1 find, sahl he, she wants a doctor, 

Both to adore her and instruct her : 

I’ll give her what she most admires. 

Among these venerable sires. 

Cadenus is a subject fit, 

Grown oUl in politics and wit, 

CaressM by ministers of state, 

Of h.alf mankind the drc.nl and hate. 
Whate'er vexations love alteml, 

She need no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universal voice, 

Must laugh At her capricious choice. 

Cadenus many things had writ s 
Vanessa much esteem’d his wit, 

And c.aird for his poetic works : 

I Meantime the boy in secret lurks ; 

And while the book was in her hand. 

The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierc’d the feeble volume through, 

And deep transfix’d her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving Ilian the rest, 
Stuck to the )>oint that pierc’d her breast, 
And, borne directly to the heart, 

With pains unknown increas'd her smart. 

Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty- four ; 

Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind : 

Cadenus now no more appears 
Declin’d in health, advanc’d in years. 

She fancies music in his tongue ; 

Nor further looks, but thinks him young. 
What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decoy’d ? 

What planter will ntlcmpl to yoke 
•A sapling with a falling oak ? 

As years increase, she brighter shines s 
Cadenus with each day declines : 

And he must fall a prey to time, 

While she continues in her prime. 
Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sigh'd and languish’d, vow’d and writ 
For pastime, or to show his wit ; 

But books, and time, and state aflairs 
Had spoiTd his fashionable airs : 

He now could praise, esteem, approve. 
But understood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him styl'd 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book. 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest bey. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 

She hourly press'd for something new s 
Ideas came into her mind 
So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind ; 


Cupid, though all his darU were lost. 
Yet still resolv’d to sp.ire no cost : 

He could not .answer to his fame 
The triumphs of that stubborn dame, 
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She reason'd, without plodding long, 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought : 

She minds no longer what he taught. 

Cadenus wa.s amaz'd to tind 
Such marks of a distracted mind ; 

For though she seem'd to listen more 
To all he spoke than e’er before, 

He found her thoughts would absent range, 

^ ct guess’d not whence could spring the cha.'ige. 
And fiTSi he modestly conjectures 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures; 

Which help'd to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide : 

But in a mild dejected strain. 

At last he ventur’d to complain : 

Said she should l>e no longer tcaz’d, 

Might have her freedom when she pleas’d t 
Was now convinc'd he acted wrong 
To hide her from the u orld so long, 

And in dull studies to engage 
One of her tender sex and age : 

That ever)'^ nymph with envy own'd, 

How she might shine in the )p-<ifui€ momU : 

And every shepherd was undone 
To sec her cloister'd like a nun. 

This was a visionary scheme : 

He wak'd, and found it but a dream, 

A project far above Ids skill ; 

For nature must l>e nature still. 

If he were bolder than became 
A scholar to a courtly dame, 

She might excuse a man of letters : 

Thus tutors often treat their l>ettcrs: 

And, since his talk offensive grew, 

He came to take his last adieu. 

Vanessa, fill’d with just disdain, 

Would still her dignity maintain, 

Instructed from her early yearx 
To scorn the art of female tears. 

Had he employ'd his time so long 
To leach her what was right and wrong ; 

^et could such notions entertain 
That all his lectures were in vain ? 

She own'd the wandering of her thoughts 5 
But he must answer for her faults. 

She well remem l>cr'd to her cost 
That all hit lessons were not lost. 

Two maxims she could still produce. 

And sad experience taught their use | 
virtue, pleas'd by being shown, 

Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 

«n make us without fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes : 

common forms were not design'd 
Directors to a noble mind. 

Now, said the nymph, to let you see 
y actions with your rules agree ; 

That I can vulgar forms despite, 

Airf have no secrets to disguise 5 
j knew, by what you said ao<l writ, 
ow dangerous things were men of wit ; 
ou caution'd me against their charmi> 

«ut never gave me equal arms ; 
wx lessons found the weakest part, 
md at the head, but reach'd the heart 


Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappolntniont, guilt, surprise, 
lie knew not how to reconcile 
Such language with her usual sl)lc : 

And yet her word^ were $0 exprest, 

He could not hope she spoke in jesL 
Hi^ thought had wholly been confin'd 
'1*0 form and cultivate her mind. 

He hardly knew, till he was told, 
Whether the nymph were young or old; 
Had met her in a public place. 

Without distinguishing her face : 

Much less could his declining age 
\anessa's earliest thoughts engage; 

And, if her youth indifference met, 

His person must contempt iK.'gci : 

Or grant her passion he sincere, 

How shall his innocence be clear? 
Appearances were all so strong, 

The world nuisl think him in the wTOng . 
Would say he made a treacherous use 
Of wit to flatter and sctiuce : 

The town would swear he had betray d 
By magic S|)clls the harmless maid : 

And every l>cau would have his jokes> 
That scholars were like other folks ; 

And when Platonic flights were over. 

The tutor turn'd a mortal lover ! 

So lender of the young ami fair ] 

It show'd a true paternal care — 

Five thousand guineas in her purse I 
The doctor might have fancy 'd worse.*— 
Hardly at length he silence broke. 

And falter'd every word he spoke ; 
Inteq>reting her complaisance, 

Just as .1 man tans consequence. 

She rallie<l well, he alwa)‘s knew : 

Her manner now was something new , 
And what she s|>okc was in an air 
As serious as a tragic player. 

But thos^ who aim at ri<iicide 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they arc in jest. 

Else he must enter his protest ; 

For, let a man be ne’er $0 wise, 

He may l>e caught with sober lies , 

A science which he never taught, 

And, to be free, was dearly bought ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

’Ti$ just what coxcombs call a bite. 

But, not to dwell on things minute. 
Vanessa finish’d the dispute ; 

Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reason was her guide in love. 

She thought he had himself describ'd, 

His doctrines when she first imbib'd ; 

I What he had planted, now was grown ; 

His virtues she might call her own ; 

As he approves, as he dislikes, 

Love or contempt her fancy strikes* 
Selfdove, in nature rootetl fast, 

Attends us first, and leaves us lost ; 

Why she likes him, admire not at her; 

She loves herself, and that 's the matter. 
How was her tutor wont to praise 
The geniuses of ancient days I 
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I•(»r v'il. winIoiu lam il : ) 

W.i^ >!ru<.k with Invt, fsJeem, and awe, 

I <»r iiefson^ whom he never viw. 

>ii|»l>u«*c Cadinus rtoufi'li <1 ihen. 
lie mu>i .idf.ro such *;o(llike men. 

II one shorl vr.lunie o»ul<l cf.mpnsc 
All \h:x\ w i-' wiUy. IcarnM. and 
Mow would it he c'^tcem’d An«l read. 

Ahh.iktj»h the writer lon;» wore dc.vd ! 
li siuli an author were alive, 

Ihiw all would for lii'* frivtiflOnp strive. 

And tome m erowd^. to see hi> face ! 

A ltd this die iake> to he her case. 

C.kIcuu'' an^werx e\ery end, 

I he hook, the author, and the fricml ; 

*1 he utmost her doiros will reach, 

|s hut t-> learn whni he can teach : 

His convcr'*c i< a '.y^lem ft! 

Al'.nc to rdl ujt all her wit : 

While evorv |Ms%ii»ii <*( her utinc) 

III him is cent'rcd and conlinM. 

Lose can with ''|H*ech inspire a mute, 

And lau^lH Vane^vt to dispute. 

'I hi' topic, never toiicliM l>erorc, 

|)iN)day'il her ohMpioncc the mote: 

Her knowlodRc. with such pains ac<|uir'<l, 
hy ihi-^ new p.as>ion i»re\v iii'piv'd ; 

Through thi'* she mafic all objects pass 
\\ hich ^avc .a tincture oVr the mass ; 

As rivers, though they Inriid an«l twine. 

Mill to the sea their coufNV incline ; 

Or, a- [>hih»'^f>phci'' who find 
Some favourite .system t«» their miinl, 

In every point t‘» make it lit, 

Will force all nature lo suhniit. 

C adcuU', who could ncVi suspect 

II is Icswiiis wouM have such effect, 

Or Ik.' so artfully apj>ly‘d, 

In^cn^ildy came on her side. 

It was an unforeseen event ; 

J liiui;' look .a luni he never meant. 

Wluie'er excels in what we prize, 

Appears a hero in our eyes : 

I'.ach ^irl, when pleas’d with what is taught, 
Will h.ave the teacher in her I In night. 

When miss <lclights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get ; 

.A blockhead, with melo<liou*. voice, 

Jn l>oarding*sc1iools may have his choice ; 
And oft the dancing- master’s art 
Cliinb> from the toe to touch the he.irt 
In learning let .a nymph delight, 

'J'he pedant gels a mistress by ’l. 

Cadenus, lo his grief and shame. 

Could sc,arcc oppose Vanessa’s flame ; 

And, though her arguments were strong, 

Ai least could hardly wish them wrong. 
HnweVr it came, he could not tcH, 

Ihit sure she never talk’d so well, 
llis pride began to intcr]K)sc; 

Freferr’d licforc n crowd of beaux ! 

So bright n nymph to come unsought I 
Such womlcr by his merit wrought ! 

Tis merit must with her prevail I 
He never knew her judgment fail I 


She noted all she ever read ! 

And h id a mo-.t discerning head ! 

' I Is an old maxim io the schools, 

't hat Ibltcry \ ihe food of U**As : 

Vet now .and then your men of wit 
Will condc'Cenfl to take a hit. 

Su, when C.idcnus could not hifle. 

He chose to justify his pride t 
Construing the pa^ion he hail shown, 

Mueh to her irraisc, more to his own. 

Nature in him had merit jd.ac’d, 

In her a most judicious taste. 

1-o>e, hitherto a trandent guest. 

Ne’er held possession of his breast ; 

So long attending at the gate, 
l)is<l.iinM lo enter in su late. 

Love why <lo wc one passion call, 

When ’tis a compound <»f them all ? 

Where hot ami cold, where sh.arp and sweet, 
In .all their e<]ui pages meet ; 

Where pleasures mix*<l with pains appear, 
Sorrow w ith joy, an<l ho|>e with fear ; 
Wherein his dignity and age 
Forhiil Cadenus to engage. 

But friendship, in its greatest height, 

A cimstant, rational delight, 

On virtue’s kasis fixM to last, 

When love allurements long are p.tst. 

Which gently warms, hut cannot hum, 

He ghadly offers in return ; 

Ills want of passion will re<lcem 
With gratitude, respect, esteem : 

With that devotion wc bestow, 

When gofldcsses appear below. 

While thus Cadenus entertains 
Vaiiess.! in exalted strains, 

The nymph in sol>cr words entreats 
.A truce with all sublime conceits: 

For why such raptures, (lights, and fancies, 
To her who durst not read romances? 

In lofty style to make replies, 

Which he ha<l taught her to despise ? 

But when her tutor will .affect 
Devotion, duty, and respect, 

He fairly aklicales the throne : 

The government is now her own \ 

1 1c has a forfeiture incurrM ; 

She vows to take him at his wonl, 

And hopes he will not think it strange, 

If loth shuuM now their stations change; 
The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor; and the pupil, he: 

I hoiigh she already can discern 
Her scholar U not apt to learn t 
Or wants capacity lo reach 
The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 
The skill of every common l)eau, 

Who, though he cannot spell, is vrise 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes. 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what success Vanessa met 
1$ to the >vorld a secret yet, 

ANTielher the nymph, to please her swalii, 
Talks in ft high romantic strain ; 
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Or whether lie at last descends 
To act with less seraphic cnJa ; 

Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together ; 

Must never to mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold. 

From 'Verses on the Death of Dr SwUt.* 
As RochefoucauU his Maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true z 
They argue no corruptetl mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 

*In all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our private end> ; 

While nature kimlly lx.nt to ease us, 

Points out some circumstance to please us.‘ 

If this perhaps your patience move. 

Let reason anfl experience prove. 

We all behold with envious cyc» 

Our equal raised alxivc our sire. 

Who would not at a crowdwl show* 

Stand high himself, keep others low? 

I love my friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view? 

Tlicn let me have the higher post ; 

Sup|>ose it but an inch at most. 

If in a Inttle you should find 
One whom you love of all mankind, 

Had some heroic action done, 

A cliampion killed, or trophy won; 

Rather than thus be overtopp'd, 
ould you not wish his laurels cropp'd ? 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies racked with pain, and you without : 

How patiently you hear him groan I 
How glad the case is not your own 1 
What poet would not grieve to sec 
His brother write as well as he? 

But, rather than they should excel, 

Would wish his rivals all in hell ? 

Her end when Emulation misses, 

SIjc turns to Envy, stings, and hisses : 

Tlic strongest friendship yields to Pride, 

Unless the odds be on our side. 

Vain human kind ! fantastic race! 

Tliy various follies who can trace? 

SelMovc, ambition, envy, pride, 

Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others riches, power, and station, 

T IS all on me an usurpation. 

1 have no ^litle to aspire ; 

^ ct, when you sink, I seem the higher. 

In Pope 1 cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine : 

^\hcn he can in one couplet fix 
More sense Ilian I can do in six, 

H gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry : * Pox take him and his wit,* 

I grieve to lie outdone by Cay 
In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more ray friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was bom to introduce, 

B^Ded it first, and shewed its use. 


St John, a> well as PuUeney, knows 
1 hat I had some repuie for j>ro>e ; 

And, till they drove me out of dale. 

Could maul .a minister of ^tate. 

If they have mortified my pri<ie, 

And made me throw my pea a^idc ; 

If with such talents heaven h.alh bleit ’em, 
Have I not reason to <lelcst tin? 

'1*0 all my foc>, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifli, but never to my friend ; 

1 lamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makc^ me bur^t. 

Thuj. much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed \vc therefore to our poem. 

1 he time is not remote, when I 
Musi by the course of nature die ; 

When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 

And, though ’lis hardly underwood. 

Which w.ay iny (Ic.ath can do them good. 
Vet thus, inethinks, I hear them sj^eak ; 

* See, how the denn begin> to break I 
Poor gentleman J he droops a])ace ! 

Vou plainly find it in his face. 

‘lhai old vertigo in his head 
Will never Ic.avc him till he s dead. 

Besides his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call his friends to mind ; 

Forgets the place where la^t he dined ; 
Plies you with stories o’er and o’er— 

He told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy wc can sit 
To hear his out^of fashion wit? 

But he lakes up with younger folks, 

Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 

Faith, he niu»( make his stories shorter, 

Or change his comrades once a quarter : 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There must another set l>c found. 

‘ For poetry he ’s past bis prime ; 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 

His fire is out, his wit dccnyetl, 
llis fancy sunk, his Muse a Jade. 

I 'd have him throw away his pcn~ 

But there 's no talking to some men.’ 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my.year^ : 

* He ’s older than he would lie reckoned, 
And well remembers Cliarles the Second, 
lie hardly drinks a pint of w*jne ; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stoinacli, too, begins to fail ; 

Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 
41ut now he’s quite another thing ; 

I wish he may hold out till spring.’ 

They hug themselves and reason thus : 

^ It is not yet so had with us.’ 

In such a case they talk in tropes, 

And by their fears express their hopes. 

Some great misfortune to portend 
No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess, 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When daily How-d’ye’s come of course. 

And servants answer t • Worse and worse I *} 


Afterwards 
Lord*. 
in^brokc 
and Bath 
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Would them Utter than lo tell, 

I hat. ‘ (hul he prated ! the dean is well.* 

Ilica he who projdie'-ictl llic Lest, 

Approve*^ In'* to the rcM : 

‘ ^ f)\i know 1 .alw.^vv fc.ari*<l the uor^t, 

Ami oltcii told yon s<» at lirst.* 

I Ic ’d rather th^xxc that I should <lic. 

Than his prediction prove a lie. 

Not one foretelU I 'liall recover, 
lUl all aorcc ^ive me over. 

N et should si>ine ncii’hhour feel a pain 
Ju^l in the parts where I iom plain, 

I low many a messaj;c wnuhl he send ! 

W hat hearty prayers th.at I should mend ! 
linpiire what re;*imcn I kept? 

What j'avc mo ease, and how I slept ? 

And more lament when I wa^ death 
Than all the shiveUers rouinl my Uni. 

My |»oo<l companions, never fear ; 

For, thonjjh you may mistake a year. 

Though vour proi»nc)'tics run too fast, 

'riiey must U* verified at last, 

Keludd the fatal day arrive ? 

Ilow i> the <lean? ‘ lie’s just alive.* 

Now the departing prayer is read ; 

* He hardly breathes.* ‘The ilcan is <lcatl.* 

before llie passing UdI Ugun, 

The news through half the t<i>vn is run ; 

‘ Oh ! may we all for <lcath prepare I 
What lias he left ? and who's his heir?* 

* I know no more than what the news is ; 

'Tis all UH[Ucalhe«l to public uses,* 

* 1*0 public u.scs \ ihcre s a whim 1 
What had the public done for him? 

Mere envy, avarice, ami pride : 
lie gave it all — hut first he died. 

And ha<1 the <lean in all the nation 
No worthy friend, no poor relation? 

So reatly to tlo strangers go<Kl, 

Forgetting his own flesh ancl blood ! \ . 

Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains : 

Three genuine lomo of SwifFs Remains ! 

And then to make them pass the glibU'r. 

Kcvisc<1 by Tibhahls, Moore, and Ciblwr. 

He *11 treat me as he doe.s my belters, 

Fublish my will, my life, my letters; 

Revive the libels l»om lo tlic. 

Which Pope must liear, as well as I. 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuihuot a day. 

St John himself will scarce forlicar 
To bile his |>cn, and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry s 

* 1 *m sorry — hut we all must die 3 * . • • 

One year is |>ast ; a dilTerent scene I 
No further mention of the dean, 

Who now, alas ! no more is misse<l, 

'l*hAn if he never did exist. 

Where 's now this favourite of Apollo? 

Departed t and his works must follow; 

Iklust undergo the common fate ; 

Mis kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country sr|uire to Linlot goes, Atioolueller 
Inquires for Swift in verse and prose. 


Says Linlot : ‘ I h.ave heard the name ; 

Me died a year ago.* ‘The same.’ 

He searches all the shop in vain : 

‘.Sir, you may flrul them in Duck-lane 
I ^nt them, with a l<ia<l of liooks, 

I^st Monday to the pastry-cooks. 

To fancy they couUl live a year 3 
I flnil you >e hut a stranger here. 

'I hc clean >vas famous in his lime. 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is past ; 

The town has got a U*lter taste. 

1 keep no .a nti< plated stuff, 

But spiek-and span I have enough. 

Pray, do but give me leave to shew ’em : 
Here’s Colley Cibber’s birthday |x>em ; 
'Hns ode you never yet have seen 
By Stephen Duck upon the quven. 

Then here 's a letter finely penned 
Against the Craftsman and his friend ; 

It clearly shews that all reflection 
On ministers is disaffection. 

Next, here’s Sir Robert’s vindication, 

An<l .Mr Henley’s last t^ration. 

The hawkers have not got them yet ; 

Vour honour please to buy a set ? ♦ . . 

Suppose me dead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Kc^sc, 

Where, from discourse of this .ind that, 

I grow the subject of their shat. 

And while they toss my name almut. 

With favour some, and some without, 

One, cpiile imlilTcrent in the cause, 

My character impartial tlmws : 

‘The dean, if we Iwlic'C report. 

Was never ill rcceivo<l at court. 

As for bis works in verse and prose, 

1 own myself no judge of those : 

Nor can I tell wh.tt crilics thought 'em, 

Bui this I know, all |K'op)c Injught 'em ; 

As with a moral view designed 
* 1*0 cure the vices of mankind, 

His vein, ironically grave, 

He shametl the fool, and la.shcd the knave. 
To steal a hint was never known. 

But what he writ was all his own. 

‘ He never thought an honour done him, 
Because a duke was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 

Despis’d the fools with stars and garters, 
So often seen caressing Chartres. 

He never courted men in station, 

Nor persons held in admiration ; 

Of no man's greatness >vas afraid, 

Because he sought for no man's ai<l. 
Though trusted long in great affairs, 

He gave himself no haughty airs ; 

Without regarding private ends, 

Spent alt his credit for his friends : 

And only chose the wise and good ; 

No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 

But succour’d virtue in distress, 

And seldom fail'd of good success ; 

As numbers In their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
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‘ With princes k^pt a due decorum ; 

Rut never stood in awe before Vm. 

He follow'd David's lesson just ; 

In princes never pul thy triwt : 

And would you make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irish senate if you nam'd, 

With what impatience he declaim'd ! 

Fair Liberty was all his cry ; 

For her he sIckkI prepar'd to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alone ; 

For her he oft expos’d his own. 

Two kingdoms, just as faction led, 

Had set a price upon his head ; 

But not a traitor could be found, 

To sell him for six hundred pound. 

* Had he but spar'd his tongue and pen, 
He might have ro>e like other men : 

But power was never in his thought. 

And w'ealth he valu’d not a groat : 
Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied lho»e who meant the wound : 

But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To merit well of human kind : 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 
^Vho still were true, to please his foes. 

He laboured many a fruitless hour, 

To reconcile his friends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 

While they pursu'd each others ruim 
But finding vain was all his care, 

He left the court in mere despair. * • . 

* By innocence and resolution, 

He bore continual persecution ; 

While numbers to preferinent rose. 

Whose merits were to be his foes ; 

With even his own familiar friends, 

Intent upon their private ends, 

Like renegadocs now he feels, 

Against him lifting up their heels. 

* The dean did by his pen defeat 
An infamous destructive cheat ; 

Taught fools their interest how to know, 

An<l gave them arms to ward the blow. 

Envy has own’d it was his doing. 

To save that hapless land from ruin ; 

While they who at the steerage stood, 

And reap'd the profit, sought his blood* . • . 

* In exile, with a steady heart, 

He spent his life's declining part ; 

Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 

Remote from St John, Pope, and Gay. 

His friendships (here, to few conhn'd. 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, a mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 

Where titles give no right, or power, 

And peerage is a wither'd flower ; 

He would have held it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known his face. . . . 

* Perhaps I may allow the dean 
Had too much satire in his vein ; 

And seemM determin’d not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash’d the vice, but spar’d (he name t 


\o individual could resent, 

Where thousands equal!) were meant ; 

His satire points at no defect, 

But what all inortal> may correct ; 
hor he abhorr'd that scn>cles> irilie 
Who c'nll it humour when they gil)c : 

He spar’d a hump, or crooked no>e, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 

True genuine dulnert^ mov’d his pity, 

L nle^s it offer’d to be witty. 

'I hosc who tlieir ignorance confest, 

He ne’er offemlcd with a jest ; 

But laughed to hear an i<U<»t quote 
A ver>e from Horace learn’d by rote. 

‘ He knew a hundred J>lea^i^g stories, 

With all the turns of Whigs and Tories : 

Was cheerful to his dying <lay j 

Ami frieiuL uould let him have his way. 

' He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

And show'd by one satiric touch, 

No nation \vante<l it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 

I wish it soon may have a licllcr. ' 

Cur)l was the Dean's pet aversion, tUt bool<$ell«r who publi>hed 
pieces in Swift's name; Tihlstidt is TheoUlJ. the editor of 
Shakespeare; Mcen^ Janies Moore (afterward* J. .Mo<»rc Smyihe). 
a forgotten dramatist satirised in the Dutuuxd ; Stephen Duck, a 
farm-labourer who took to rhyming and was patronised by Queen 
Caroline ; * Orator Henley ' was a quack preacher ; Tkt 
was a polilical periodica), organ of the opposition to Walpole; S$r 
Rcbtrt is Walpole ; Colonel Francis Charieris was infamous (see 
Arbuthnot's cpiciph. page 146); the sU hundrt.i rcfer« to 
proclamations ofTering that sum for the discovery of the author of 
two of Swift's pamphlets ; Wooil was the 'dcstniciive cheat.* 

Mrs Frances Harris's Petition, 1700. 

To their excellencies the I.ords Justices of Ireland, 

The humble petition of Frances Harris 

Who must starve and die a maid if it miscarries ; 

Humbly sheweth, that I went to warm in}-sclf in Lady 
Betty’s chaiid>er, because 1 >Yas cold ; 

And 1 liad in a purse seven pouiuks, four shillings, and 
six|>ence, liesidcs farthings, in money and gold ; 

So lieeausc I Imtl Iwcn buying things for my la<ly last 
night, 

I was resolv’d to tell my money, to sec if it was right. 
Now, you must know, because roy trunk has a very bad 
lock, 

Therefore all the money I have, >vhich, God knows, is a 
very small stock, 

I keep in my pocket, lied about my middle, next my 
smock* 

So when I went to put up my purse, os God would have 
it, my smock was unripp’d, 

And instead of putting it into my pocket, down it slipp’d ; 
Then the bell rung, and I went down to put my lady to 
bed ; 

And, God knows, I thought my money was os safe os my 
maidenhead. 

So, when I came up again, I found my pocket feel very 
light ; 

But when I search’d, and miss’d my purse, Lord I I 
thought 1 should have sunk outright. 

* LonI 2 madam,’ says Mary, ^ how d'ye do?’— ‘ Indeed,* 
says I, ^ never worse : 

But pray. Mary, can you tell what I have done with my 
purse?’ 
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• Lord lu lp me ! ’ '..lys Mar)’. ‘ I never slirr'd out of this 
})lncc f ’ 

‘N.iv,’ '•tid l.‘i Ind it in l-.idy Hctiy^ chanilicr, thni ’s 
n j'Iniu c.i'ic.' 

So pil T«c.' ^ an^l coverM me up : 

11 uc'cr, she >U»lc away my that I ml^ht do 

niy-clf no liarm. 

So I huul'led and to>>M all a< you may very well 

I5ul hardly ever set my cye< loi^ciher. or vlcpt a wink. 

>r> I was a tircam d, methought. that I went and vear^h’d 
the folks Tounfl, 

And in a corner of Mrs hukcs’s l)o>:, lied in a ra^;. ihe 
money was found. 

4 

So nc%t morninii we told Whitt lc» anri he fell a ssveann^ : 

Then my dame Wadj»er came ; and she, you know, 
thick of hearing. 

•Dame.* said 1, n> loiul I could Kawl. ‘do you know 
what a lovs I have harl 


(Now you must know, he hales to l>c call’d Parson , like 
ihc Jrs tll) 

‘TruU/says he, ‘ Mrs Xab, U miijht Ucomc you to be 
more civil : 

Ifvour money be gone, as a learnc<l jytxuuc says, d ye 
sec. 

You are no Uxt for my handling; lake that from 
me : 

I was never taken for a Conj/in r before, I M hvivc you lo 
know.* 

‘Uu<ll* said I, Mou'l be angr), I am sure 1 never 
thought you M> ; 

You know I honour the cloili ; I design to \< a Tarson’s 
wife 5 

I never took one in your toaf for a conjurer in all my 
life.* 

With that he twisted his girdle at me like a roi>e, a.s who 
;;hc>uld s.iy, 

‘Now you may go hang yourself hw me ! * and so went 


‘Nay,* Nahl she, 
sa<l r 


‘my Ixml Colways folks arc all very 


Kor iny Ixird Dromedary comes a Tucs-lay without fail* 

‘ Tugh ! ' sai<l I, ‘ l)ul that's not the business that I ail’ 
Says Carv, says he, ‘ I have Ikcu a servant this five and 
iweiiiy years come spring, 

And in all the places I livd I never heard of such a 
thing.' 


•Yes,* says the steward, * I rcmcnd)cr when I was at my 
I.^ady Shrcwslmry's, 

Such a thing as ihis h.appen'd, ju^l about the time of 

f^oosfhfrrit't* 

So I went lo Ihc party suspected, and I found her full of 
grief : 

(Now, you must know, of all things in the world, I hale 


a thief : I 


.assay. 

Well I 1 thought I should have swoon'd. ‘Lord! ’ said 
], ‘ what shall 1 <lo? 

I have lost iny money, and shall lose my true love loo I* 

Then my lord call'd me : ‘ Harry/ said my I»rd. 'don’t 
cry; 

I'll give you something toward thy loss:* ‘And, ^ays 
my laily, ‘so will I.' 

Oh ! but, >aid 1, what if, after all, the Chaplain won’t 
come lo ? 

For that, he said (an’t please your Kxccllencics), I must 
petition you. 

The premises tenderly consider’d, I <lcsirc your Excel- 
lencies protection, 

Ami that I may have a share in next Sunday's collection ; 

Ami, over ami alcove, that I may have your Excellencies 


However, I was resolv'd to bring the *iisconrsc slily 
al>nui : 

‘Mrs Dukes,' said I, ‘here's ,an ugly accbleiU has 
happen M out : 

'Tis not tliat I value the money three skips of a louse ; 

Hut the thing I stand upon is the cre<li( of the house* 

Tis Into, seven jwumis, four shillings, and sixpence 
makes a great hole in my wages : 

besides, as they say, service is no inheritance in these 
ages. 

Now, Mrs Dukes, you know, and every bmly understands, 

That though 'tis hard to judge, yet money can't go with- 
out hands.* 

•The tiW'f/take me I’ s.aid she (blessing herself.) ‘if ever 
I saw *t ! * 

So she roar'd like a bctllam, as though I had call'd her 
all to naught. 

So you know, what could I say to her any more? 

] e'en left her, nn<l came away as wise as t was l>cfore. 

Well ; but then they would have had me gone to the 
cunning man ! 

•No,* said I, ‘'tis the same thing, the Chaplain will bc' 
here anon.’ 

So the Chaplain came in. Now the servants say he is 
my sweetheart, 

Because he 's always in my chamber, and I always take 
his ))art. 

So, as the dnn! would have it, before I was aware, out I 
blunder’d, 

^Parson' said I, ‘ can you cast a ndthi/y, when a body’s 
plundered?’ 


letter. 

With an order for the Chaplain aforesaid, or, instead of 
him, a l>ctlcr : 

And then your poor i>clilioncr> l)Olh night and day, 

Or the chaplain (for tis his trade), as in duty Iwund, 
shall ever ^ray, 

Vanbrugh's House, built ftom the ruins of 
Whitehall that was burnt, 1703. 

In times of old, when Time was young, 

.\nd |>octs their own verses sung, 

A verse would draw a stone or beam, 

That now would overload a team ; 

I.cad them a dance of many a mile, 

Then rear them to a goo<lly pile. 

Each number had its different power i 
Heroic simins could build a tower; 

Sonnets, or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raise a house about two stories; 

A lyric ode would slate ; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram vs'ould thatch* 

Hut, to their own or landlord’s cost. 

Now poets feel this art is lost. 

Not one of all our tuneful throng 
Can raise n lodging for a song. 

For Jove consider’d well the ease, 

Observ’d they grew a numerous race ; 

And should they build as fast ns write, 

T would ruin undertaken quite. 

This evil therefore to prevent. 

He wisely chang’d their element : 
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On earth the God of Wealth wii made 
Sole patron of the buihlin^ tra<lc ; 

Leaving the wits the spacious air, 

With licence to build castles there : 

And ’lis conceiv’d, their old pretence 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence. 

Premising thus, in mcxJeni way, 

The better half we have to say ; 

Sing, Muse, the house of Poet Van, 

In higher strains than we Iwgan. 

Van (for *tis lit the rea<ler know it) 

1$ both a herald and a |>oct ; 

No wonder then if nicely skill'd 
In both capacities to buihl. 

As herald, he can in a clay 
Repair a house gone to decay ; 

Or, by achievements, arms device. 

Erect a new one in 4a trice ; 

An<l os a poet, he has skill 
To build in speculation still. 

‘ Great Jove 1 ’ he cry’d, ‘ the art restore 
To build by verse as heretofore, 

And make my Muse the architect; 

What palaces shall we erect ! 

No longer shall forsaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in dames ; 

A pile shall from its a>hc» rise, 

Fit to invade or prop the skies.’ 

Jove smird, and like a gentle god, 
Consenting with the usual nod. 

Told Van, he knew his talent l>est, ^ 
And left the choice to his own breast. 

So \^an resolv’d to write a farce ; 

Rut, well perceiving wit was scarce, 

With cunning that defect supplies : 

Takes a French play as lawful prize ; 

Steals thence Ids plot and every joke, 

Not once suspecting Jove would smoke ; 

And (like a wag set down to write) 

Would whisper to himself, *a hiU.^ 

Then, from this motley mingled style, 
Proceetlcd to erect his pile. 

So men of old, to gain renown, did 
Ruild Babel with their tongues confounded. 
Jove saw the cheat, but thought it l>cst 
To turn the matter to a jest : 

Down from Olympus’ top he slides, 
Laughing as if he 'd burst his sides ; 

Ay, thought the god, arc these your tricks ? 
Why then ol<l plays ileserve old bricks ; 

And since you *re sparing of your stuflT, 

Your building shall be small enough. 

He spake, and grudging, lent his aid ; 

Th' experienc'd bricks, that knew their trade 
(As being bricks at second-hand), 

Now move, and now in order stand. 

Tlie building, as the poet writ, 

Rose in proportion to his wit : 

And first the prologue built a wall ; 

So wide as to encompass alL 

The scene, a wood, produc’d no more 

Than a few scrubby trees before. 

The plot os yet lay deep ; and so 
A cellar next was dug below : 

But this a work so hard was found, 

Two acts it cost him under ground. 


Two 01 her acis wc may 

Were d]>cni in building each a : 

Thus far ad vane \1, he made a shift 
To raise a roof with .act the filth. 

The epilogue l>ehind di<l frame 
A place not <lcccnl here to name. 

Now poet> from all cpiartcrv ran, 

To see the house of brother \ an : 

Look'd high and low, walkM ofun round ; 

Rut no such house was to (>e found. 

One asks the watennen h.ird bv, 

‘ Where may the poet's palace he?’ 

Another of the *J hainc'* iinpiirc!:, 
if be has seen iu gilded spires ? 

At length they in the nibbi»h bpy 
A thing resembling a goose- pye. 

Thither in haste the poets throng, 

And gaze in silent wonder long. 

Till one in r.ipturcs thus l>egan 
To praise the pile and builder Van : 

‘Thrice happy poet ! who niayst trail 
Thy house al>oiit lliee like a snail : 

Or, harness'd to a nag, at c.osc 
Take journeys in it like a chaise ; 

Or in a Iwat whene’er ihou wilt, 

Cansl make it serve thee for a till ! 

Capacious house \ ’tis own'd by .all 

I'hou 'rt well contriv'd, though thou art small : 

For every wit in Bri Iain’s isle 

May lodge within thy spacious pile. 

Like Bacchus thou, as |>oets feign, 

Thy mother burnt, art Ijorn .again, 

Rom like a phccnix from the fiame : 

But neither bulk nor sha|>c the same ; 

As animals of largest size 

Corrupt to maggots, worms, and ilies ; 

A type of mo<iern wit and style, 

The rubbish of an ancient pile : 

So chemists boast they have n power, 

From the dead ashes of a flower 
Some faint resemblance to produce, 

Rut not the virtue, taste, or juice. 

So modem rhymers wisely blast 
The poetry of ages past ; 

Which, after they have overthrown, 

7*hey from its ruins build their own.* 

The Day of Judgment. 

With a whirl of thought oppress’d, 

I sunk from reverie to rest. 

A horrid vision seiz'd my head, 

I saw the graves give up their dead I 
Jove, arm’d with terrors, bursts the skies, 

And thunder roars and lightning flies I 
Amaz’d, confus’d, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his throne \ 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said: 

* OflTending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

You who, through frailty, stepp’d aside; 

And you, who never fell from pride : 

You who in diflerent sects were shnmm’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d : 

(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) 
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-Tltc \v<>rl<l s nn«l Jmstncss now i< ocr. 


AiiA ] Ti'Cni xhc>c pr.nnl^'. no more. 

/ T<» >\\kU l►lMckhcAcl> scl iiiy wil ! 

/ il.iMiu suili fo.'l> ; -tio. j;.., yon'rir 

I lie llircc* ts Xh.ii foliDu arc from the 7V?/r 

it / f//>. The DMTpua erin^^ and nver>hadouing 
rcainoNS of Uns hook is believed io ha\e st>mc- 
tinK*> produi ed an mn)rc>>ion that Swifi inxenlcd 
ihc liilC'phrasc. I'his of course quilc wron^. 
lien Jimson liatl at liially used it. as the title of Ids 
list play ^ih33*. soenty years before. Nearly a 
iHJhdrcd earlier ( 1538 ) it or t urs in Bale, and is 
probably nua h older still, havinj', like all such 
alliterative popular saying", no definitely ascertain* 
able <irigin. 

The Epistle Dcxllcatory to His Royal Highness 
Prince Posterity. 

Sir.- I here present ytnir highness with the fruits of a 
very fcNV lei •» lire hour", stolen from the "hort intervals of 
A Nvoihl of Inisiiics", ami of an employment •piilc alien 
from "u«.h anuj^ciiients as this, the poor prtxluction of 
that refuse of time uhkii ha** lain hc.avy u|xjh my hands 
during a long prorog.ntiou of p.arliamcnt, a great dearth 
of foreign news, anil a tedious fit of rainy weather 2 for 
which and other reasons it cannot choose extremely to 
deserve such a patronage as that of your highness whose 
numberless virtue's, in so few ycare, make the world 
look upon you as the future example to all princes: for 
although your highuc"s is hanlly got clear of ir^fancy, 
yet has the univefNal leameil wc)rld already re solves J upon 
api>caling to your future dictates "iih the lowest ami 
most resigned submission; fate ha>ing decreed you sole 
arbiter of the prixludions of human wit, in this polite and 
most accomplished age. Mctliinks the number of apj>cl« 
lants were enough to shock and startle any judge, of a 
gcniu.i less unlimiic<l than yours: but in order to prevent 
such glorious iriaU, the person, U seems to whose care 
the education of your highncxs is committed, has rcsolvcil 
(as I am tohl) to keep you in almost a universal ignorance 
of our Studies, which it U your inherent birth-right to 
ins|K*ct. 

It Is amazing to me that this |>crson should have the 
assurance, in the face of the sun, to go alK>iit persuading 
your highness that our age is almost wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produce<l one writer u[>on any subject, 

I know vcr>’ well that when your highness shall come 
to riper years, and have gone through the Icaniing of 
antiquity, you will l>e too curious to neglect inquiring 
into the authors of the very age iKforc you : and to think 
that this insolent, in the account he is preparing for your 
view, ilcsigns to reduce them to a numl>cr so insignificant 
as 1 am ashamed to mention ; it moves my zeal and my 
spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flourishing 
Ixxly, as well as of mysedf, for whom, I know by long 
experience^ he has professed and still continues a peculiar 
malice. 

It is not unlikely that, when your highness will one 
day peruse what I am now writing, you may be ready Io 
expostulate with your governor upon the credit of what 
I here alTirm, and command him to shew you some of our 
productions. To which he will answer (for I am well 
informed of his designs) by asking your highness, where 
they arc? and what is become of them? and pretend it 
a demonstration that there never were any, bemuse they 


arc nut then to l>c found. Not to l>c found I who has 
mislaid them? ate they sunk in the abyss of things? it is 
certain, that in their own nature, they were light enough 
to swim u|><>n the surface for all eternity, 1 hcrcforc the 
fault is in him, who tictl weights so heavy to their heels 
as to depress them to the centre. Is ihcir very essence 
dc^lroyctl ? who has annihilated them ? were they drowaictl 
by purges, or martyred by pipes? who adnunislcrecl them 

to the posteriors of ? But, that it may no longer l>e 

a doubt with your highness who is to Iw the author ol 
this universal ruin, I l>cscech you to observe that la^e 
and terrible scythe which your governor affects to l)car 
contimnlly alwut him. Be pleased to remark the length 
and strength, the >li.ar}>nc"S and hardness of his nails and 
teeth : consider hU baneful, alxmiinablc breath, enemy 
to life and matter, infectious an^l corrupting : and then 
reflect, whether it he pov^iblc for any luoital ink and 
p.apcr of this gcner.it ion to make a suitable resistance. 

O ! that y<mr highnevs would one day resolve to disarm 
this usurping maitrf tin falats of his furious engines, 
and bring your empire hots dt po'^e. 

It were needless to recount the several mclhotls of 
t)Tanny and destruction ivhich your governor is plcasctl 
to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate malice is 
such to the writings of our age, that of several thousands 
prcHluced yearly from this renowned city, licforc the next 
revolution of the sun there Is not one to be heard of; 
unhappy infants \ many of them barbarously destroyed, 
1>cforc they have so much as Icaml their mother longue 
to beg for pity. Some he stifles in their cradles ; others 
he frights into convulsions, whereof they suddenly die: 
some he flays alive ; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numlicrs arc offcrctl to Moloch ; and the rest, 
laintcti by his breath, die of a languishing consumption. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is for our cor- 
poration of j>octs ; from whom 1 am preparing a petition 
to your highness lt> be sul>scribc<l with the names of one 
humlrcd thirty-six of the first rale : but whose immortal 
prcnluctions arc never likely to reach your eyes, though 
each of them is now an humble and an earnest appellant 
for the laurel, and has large comely volumes ready to 
shew for a sup|>orl to his pretensions. The never-dying 
works of these illustrious persons, your governor, sir, has 
devoted to unavouLible death ; and your highness is to 
1>c made IkHcvc, that our age has never arrived at the 
honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a greal and powerful 
goddess ; but in vain we offer up to her our devotions 
and our sacrifices, if your highness's governor, who has 
usurped the priesthood, must, by an unparalleled ambitiotl 
and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is atl^clhcr unlearned and 
devoid of writers in any kind, seems to be an assertion so 
bold and so false that I have been some time thinking 
the contrary may almost be proved by uncontrollable 
demonstration. It is true, indeed, that although their 
numbers be vast, and their productions numerous iu 
proportion, yet arc they hurried so hastily off the scene, 
that they esca|)e our memory and elude our sight. W hen 
I first thought of this address, I had prepared a copious 
list of titles to present your highness, as an undispuietl 
argument for what 1 affirm. The originals were posted 
fresh upon all gates and comers of streets ; but, returning 
in a very few hours to take a review, they were all tom 
down, and fresh ones in their places. I enquired after 
them among readers and booksellers ; but I enquired in 
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vzin ; the memorial of them was lost amon^^ men ; iheir 
place was no more to be found : and I was lau^he<i to scorn 
for a clown and a pedant, without all taste and refine* 
ment, little versed in the course of present affairs, and 
that knew nothing of what had pas>e<l in the \KSi com- 
panies of court and town. So that I can only avow in 
general to your highnesj* that we do alwund in learning 
and wit ; but to fix upon particulars i$ a task loo slipper)' 
for my slender abilities. If I should venture in a windy 
day to affirm to your highness that there is a large cloud 
near the horiion, in the form of a l>ear ; another in the 
zenith, with the head of an a^s ; a ililrd to the vvesluard, 
with claws like a dragon ; ami your highness should in a 
few minutes think fit to examine the truth, it is certain 
they would all be changed in figure and ]K>Niiion: new 
ones would arise, and all we could agree upon would W, 
that clouds there were, but that I was grosdy mistaken in 
the zoography and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may still insist, and put the 
question, What is then become of those immense bales 
of pai>er which must needs have been employed in such 
numlxrrs of l>ooks? can these also be wholly annihilate, 
and so of a sudden, as I prelcml? What shall I say in 
return of so invidious an objection? it ill Ixrfits the dis- 
tance between your highness and me, to send you for 
ocular conviction to a jakes, or an oven ; to the windows 
of a haudy-house, or to a sordid lantern. Books, like 
men their authors, have no more than one way of coming 
into the world, but there arc ten thousand to go out of it, 
and return no more. 

I profess to your highness, in the integrity of my heart, 
that what 1 am going to say is literally true this minute 
I am writing; what revolutions may happen before it 
shall be ready for your perusal, I can by no means 
warrant : however, I l»g you to accept it as a specimen 
of our learning, our politeness, and our wit. I do there- 
fore affirm, upon the word of a sincere man, that there is 
now actually in being a certain poet, called John Dryden, 
whose translation of Virgil was Lately printed in a large 
folio, well bound, and, if diligent search were made, for 
aught I know, is yet to Iw seen. There is another, called 
Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath that he has 
oused many reams of verse to be pubiLvhed, whereof 
both himself and his bookseller (if law fully required) can 
still produce authentic copies, and therefore wonders why 
the world is pleasctl to make such a secret of it. There 
w a third, known by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of 
a vast comprehension, a universal genius, and most pro- 
found learning. There are also one Mr Rymer, and one 
Mr Dennis, most profound critics. There is a person 
styled Ur Bentley, who has >vriUen near a thousand pages 

immense erudition, giving a full and true account of a 
wUin squabble, of wonderful importance, between him- 
•elf and a bookseller : he is a writer of infinite wit and 
humour ; no mao rallies with a better grace, and in more 
♦prightly turns. Farther, I avow to your highness, that 
''^ith these eyes I have l>eheld the person of William 
Wouon, B.D., who has written a go^ sizeable volume 
ugaiDst a friend of your governor (from whom, alas I he 
must therefore look for little favour), in a most gentle- 
itylc, adorned with the utmost politeness and 
civility, replete with discoveries equally valuable for 
their novelty and use, and embellished with traits of wit 
•o poignant and so apposite that be U a worthy yoke- 
®^le to his forementioned friend. 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 


fill a volume with the just eulogies of luy contemporary 
brethren? I >hal| l>cqueath this piece of ju'iice to a 
larger \>ork, wherein I iiilcnd to \sritc a cliaracler of (he 
present set of wits in our nation: their I shall 

describe particularly and at length, ihcir gcIliu^ and 
undcrslaiulings in miniature. 

In the meantime, I do here make l>oM to present your 
highness with a faithful abstract drawn fr»>m the univer^>al 
iKxiy of all arts and sciences, intended wholly for >i>ur 
service anti instruction: nor do I <louht in tlic least but 
your highness will j^rusc it as carefully and make as 
considerable improvements a$ other young prince'; h.ivc 
already done by the many volumes of late ye.irs wriden 
for a help to their slutlies. 

That your highness may advance in wisdom .ind virtue, 
as W'cll as years, and at la>l outshine all your royal 
ancestors, sh.all be the daily prayer of, Sir, your high- 
ness s most devoted, &c. 

Clotbed-rell^on and Clothes^philosophy. 

About this lime it happenctl a seel arose whose tenets 
obtained and sprcatl very far, cs|)ccially in the 

and among cveiybody of gootl fashion. They 
worshipped a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine tlclivcrcd, 
did daily create men by a kind of manufactory operation. 
This idol they placed in the highest part of the house, on 
' an altar creeled about three foot ; he was shewn in the 
posture of a Persian emperor, silling on a superficies, 
with his legs interwoven under him. This god Iiad a 
goose for his ensign ; w hence it is that some learned 
men pretend to dc<lucc his original from Jupiter 
Ca])itolinus. . . . 

The worshippei^ of this deity had also a system of 
their belief, which seemed to turn ui>on the following 
fundamentals. They held the universe to l>e a large 
suit of clothes, which invests everything ; that the earth 
is invested by the air, the air is invested by the stars, 
and the stars are invested by the frir/tum mobiU, l^ook 
on this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very com- 
plete and fashionable dress. What is that which some 
call land but a fine coat facc<i with green? or the sea, 
but a waistcoat of water-tabby? Proceed to the par- 
ticular works of the creation, you will find how curious 
a joumcyinan Nature has been to trim up the vegetable 
beaux ; observe how sparki&h a periwig adorns the head 
of a beech, and what a fine doublet of white satin is w orn 
by the birch. To conclude from all, w hat is man himself 
but a micro-coat, or rather a complete suit of clothes 
with all its trimmings? As to his body there can be no 
dispute ; but examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute in their order towards 
furnishing out an exact dress. To instance no more, is 
not religion a cloak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out in 
the dirt, self-love a surtout, vanity a shirt, otul conscience 
a pair of breeches ? . • « 

Charectorietlcs of Modern Critics. 

I shall conclude with three maxims, which may serve 
both os characteristics to distinguish a true modem critic 
from a pretender, and will be also of admirable use to 
those worthy spirits who engage in so useful and honour- 
able an art* The first is, that criticism, contrary to all 
other faculties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and 
best when it is the very first result of the critic’s mind ; 
as fowlers reckon the first aim for the surest, and seldom 
fail of missing the mark if they stay for a second* 
Secondly, the true critics are known by their talent of 
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swarming nUml (be nf>l>lc>l writers "bich they arc 
carrie'l merely by iri>Unct, a-i a rat t*i the l>c>t cheese, 
or A wa>i> 10 llie f.lirc'l fruil. So \\lien the king K 
rm h.>r^tbaek, he i- Mite U> \k' Che ^hrlicsl innon of 
the cr.m[>Any ; ami lliey iliat make their court Insl are 
Muh as }ie'i)Ulcr him moxi. I-vtly. n Inic entic, in the 
yctu>^\ of a hook, is l»ke a .h>t: al a feast, whose thnnj»hts 
and >t<»niaeh arc >s holly set u|»oii uliaC the i»ue>ts tlinj; 
away, and con>c*]Uenlly i> apt to snarl mo^l when there 
arc the fewest hones 

A Meditation upon a Broomstick. 

This single stick, which yon now l>elv>ld in|»lorioiis)y 
Ivinii in that nei:;lectctl corner, I onec knew in a rtonrish- 
ing state in a forest ; it was full of !>ap. full of leaves, and 
full of l>onghs ; hut now' in vain <loes the busy art of man 
prelon<l Co vie with nature, by tying chat wit litres I hundle 
of twigs to its 5 ;aple>‘« Crunk: it is now at Ik*M hut the 
reverse c>f what iC was, a tree turneil updde down, the 
hranches on tlie earth, and the r<KiC in the air ; iC is 
now liandled ]*y every dirty wench, condemned lo do her 
<lrudgcry.an<l,l^y a capriciims kind of fate, ilcstinwl to make 
berthing- clean, ami l>c na-ly itself : at length, worn <uH to 
tliv stumi^ in tlie service of the maid-, it is cither thrown 
out of door-, or condemned Co the last use of kindling a 
fire. Wlien I kheM tins I sighcnl. an<l said within 
myself : Surely man is a hrrximscick ! nature sent him 
intr> ihe worhl strong ami lusty, in a ihriving condition, 
wearing his own liair on hi- head, the proper branches 
of this reasoning vegetable, tintil the axe of intcmi)cmncc 
h.is loppeil off his green knighs, and left him a withered 
tnmk ; he then flics to art, and put - cm a periwig, valuing 
himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs fall coverc<l 
with powclcr) that never grew on his head ; hut now 
shouhi this our hnmmslick pretend to enter the scene, 
proud of those hirclien spoils it never bore, and all 
covered with dust, though the sweepings of the finest 
lady's chamkr, wc should Ik? npt to ridicule and de- 
spise its vanity. Partial judges that wc arc of our own 
excellences, and other mcn''» defaults! 

Hut a hrm>mstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem 
of a tree slamlitig on its head; and pray, what is man 
but a topsyduny creature, his animal faculties pcr|>cuially 
mounted on his ration.al, his head where his heels shouhi 
ixj, grovelling on the earth I and yei, with all his faults, 
he sets up to he a univcrs.al reformer and corrector of 
abuses, a remover of grievances 5 nkes into every slut’s 
conicr of nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the light, 
an<l raises a mighty <lust where there was none before, 
sharing deeply all the while in the very same pollutions 
he pretends lo sweep away. Ills last days arc spent in 
slavery to women, and generally the least desersing ; till, 
worn lo the stump>, like his brolhcr-ltcsom, he b either 
kickc<I out of doors, or made use of to kindle flamca for 
others to warm themselves by. 

One of the * MisccllAneoui Evsay«,' described as being 'according 
to the Myle and manner of (he Hon. Robert Boyle e 

iDconvenlences likely to attend the Abolition of 

Chrlfltianity. 

1 am very sensible how much the gentlemen of wit and 
pleasure arc apt to murmur and be shocked at the sight 
of so many daggled-tail p.ar«>ns, who happen lo fall in 
their way and offend their eyes 5 but at the same time, 
those wise reformers do not consider what an advantage 
and felicity it is for great wits to Iw always provided with 
objects of seem and contempt, in order to exercise and 


improve their talents, and divert their spleen from falling 
on c.ath other, or on themselves; especially when .all 
this may l>c done >Mthoul the least imaginable d.angcr 
to their person*;. And to urge another .argument of a 
parallel nature ; if Christianity were once aholishc<l. how 
couhl the freethinkers, the strong rcasoncis. .and the men 
of profouiul kaming be able to fmd another subject <0 
c.^lculalcd in .all point- whereon lo displ.iy their abilities? 
What womlorful productions of wit shrmid k deprived 
of friKu tho-c wlKi*;c genius by continual practice, hath 
ken wholly lumctl upon r.^illcry and invectives again-t 
religion, and would, therefore, k* never able to shine or 
dislmgui-h ihcniwlvcs on any other subject? Wc arc 
daily complaining of the great decline of wit among u-, 
and wouM we take away the grcalesr, perhaps the only 
topic v\c have left? Who would ever have suspect cil 
Asjill for a wit. or Tol.md for a }>hilosoplier, if the in- 
cxh.auslible slock of Christianity had not ken at hand 
lo provide them with in.aicrials? What other subject 
through all art or naturw- could have pnxlaccd Tindal for 
a profound author, or furni-hcxl Itim with rca<lcrs? It is 
the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and <lis. 
linguishvs the writer. For had a hundrcrl such jKns as 
thc-c k-cn emphwed on the side of religion, they would 
iminodiatcly have sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nur do ! think it wholly groundlc-.s or ^^ars 
altogether imaginary, that the akiisbing of Christianity 
may perh.aps bring the church in danger, or at Ua>l put 
the sen.ate lo the trouble of another securing vote. I 
desire I may not k misuiulcrstood ; 1 am far from pre- 
suming to aflirm or think th.d the church is in danger at 
present, or as things now stand, hut wc know not how 
soon it may l>e so, when the Christian religion is repealed. 
As plausible as this project seems, there may he a 
dangerous design lurking under it. Nothing can be more 
mdorions titan that the atheists, deists, Socinians, anti- 
trinilarians, ami other suklivisions of freethinkers 
persons of little real for the present ecclesiastical establish- 
mcnl. Their dcclarcrl opinion is for repealing the sacra- 
mental test ; they arc very inilin'crcnt with regard to 
ceremonies 5 nor do they hold the jifS aivinum of episco- 
pacy. Therefore this may k inten<1c«l as one politic \lep 
towards altering the constitution of the church established, 
and setting up presbytery in its stead ; which 1 leave to 
k further considcfc<l by those at the helm. . . . 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, it 
shall sill I k thought necessary lo have a hill brought 
in for repealing Chrislianity, I would humbly offer an 
amendment, that, instead of the wonl ChriUianUy^ may 
be pul rdtgion in general 5 which I conceive will much 
kltcr answer all the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For as long as wc leave in being a God 
and his Providence, with all the necessary consequences 
which curious and inquisitive men will be apt to draw 
from such premises, wc do not strike at the root of the 
evil, although we should ever so effectually annihilate 
the present scheme of the Gospel For of what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce freedom of 
action? which is the sole end, how remote soever in 
api>carancc, of all objections against Christianity. And 
therefore the freclhinkcrs consider it a sort of ediflce» 
wherein all the parts have such a mutual dependence on 
each other, that if you hapi>cn to pull out one single 
nail, the whole fabric must fall to the ground. 

(From the ArfHmtHt afaintt nMithing CkrutuXHitf 

in Eniinnd,) 
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The Spider and the Bee. 

Things were at this crisis, when a material accident 
fell out. For. upon the highest comer of a large window 
there dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first mag- 
nitude by the destruction of infinite numbers of rti«, 
whose spoils lay scattered i>cforc tlie gates of his palace,' 
like human I>ones Iwforc the cave of some giant. The 
avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and 
palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortification. 
After you had p.assetl several courts you cainc to the 
wnlrc, wherein you might behold the constable himself 
in his own lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
avenue, and pons to .sally out, upon all occ.-isioiis of prev 
or defence. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt 
m peace and plenty, without danger to his person, by 
swallows from above, or to his palace, hy brooms from 
below ; when it was the pleasure of fonunc to con<Iuct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had di^covcred itself, and in he went • 
where expatiating a while, he at l.a.st happened to alight 
upon one of the outwanl walls of the sjiider’s citadel ; 
which, yielding to the u!ie<iual weight, sunk down to the 
very foumlaiion. Thrice he endeavoured to force his 
passage, and thrice the centre shook. The spiilcr within, 
feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first that 
nature was approaching to her final dissolution ; or else 
that Beelzebub with all his legions was come to revenge 
the death of many thousands of his subjects, whom his 
enemy had slain and devourc<l. However, he at length 
salianily resolved to issue forth .and meet his fate. 
Meanwhile the Ikc had acquitted liimsclf of his toils, 
and, postcil securely at some distance, was cmployeil 
m cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from the 
ra^cd remnanis of the cobweb. By this lime the spider 
ww adventured out, when, beholding the chasms Ihc 
niins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he was very 
near at his wit’s end ; he stormed and swore like a 
madman, and swelle<l till he was ready to hurst. At 
length, casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely gather- 
ing causes from events (for they knew each other by 
a plague split you, said he. for a giddy son 
of a whore : is it you, with a vengeance, th.it have 
made this litter here? could not you look before you, 
yid be d— n’d? do you think I have nothing else to 
Jo (in ihc deviTs name) but to mend and repair after 
your anc? Good words, friend, said I he bcc (having 
now pruned himself, and being dis]>osed to droll), 1 *11 
give you my hand and word to come near your kennel 
no more; I was never in such a confounded pickle 
since I was bom. Sirrah, replied the spider, if it were 
not for breaking an old custom in our family, never to 
»dr abroad against an enemy, I should come and leach 
you better manned I pray have patience, said the bcc, 
or you'll spend your substance, and, for aught ! sec, 
y^ may stand in need of it all, toward the repair 
of your house. Rogue, rogue, replied the spider, yet 
^thinks you should have more respect to a person, 
^om all the world allows to be so much your betters. 

my troth, said the l>ee, the comparison will amount 
to a very good jest ; and you will do me a favour 
to let me know the reasons that all the world is 
pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute. At this the 
•pider, having swelled himself into the size and posture 
of adiipptant, began his argument in the true spirit of 
controversy, with resolution to be heartily scurrilous 
and angry, to urge on bis own reasons without the 


lcaj.t reg.ird to the answer, or c.bjvciions of his oppo- 
site, and fully predetermined in his iinn.l .against all 
conviction. 

-N'ot to disparage myself, said he. by the comparison 
with such a msc.il, what art thou but a vagaUmd with- 
out house or home, without slock or iiilieniancc Ixirn 
to no possession of your own. I>iit a p.iir of wuigs an.l 
a drone-pipe. Vour livelihood is a univcr>al |dundsr 
upon nature ; a freebooter over fields and gardens ; and, 
for the s.akc of stealing, will rob a nettle as easily as 
a violet. Whereas I am a domotic animal. funii,lK-<l 
with a native stock within myself. Ibis large castle 
(to .show my improvements in the nialhcnialics) i. all 
built Willi my own hands, ami the materials extracted 
altogether out of my own person. 

I am gla.l, answered the We, to hear you gr, int 
at least that I am come honestly by my wings and 
my voice; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Ikaven 
alone for my flights and my music ; and Provi.lcnce 
would never have bestowed on me two such gifts with- 
out designing them for the noblest ends. I visit indeed 
all the flowers ami blovsoms of the field and ganlon ; 
but whatever I collect llicncc enriches myself, without 
the le.ast injury to their l>eauty, their smell, or their 
ta.stc. Noxv, for you ami your skill in arehiiecture, 
and other mathematics. I have little to .say: in (hat 
building of yours tbere might, for aught I know, have 
l>een la»>our ami method enough : but by woeful expe- 
rience for us l>olh, it is plain iLc materials arc naught ; 
and I hoi>e you will hcnceforili take warning, ami con- 
sider iliuation ami matter, as well .rs mctliml and art. 
You l)o.vsl indeed of iK-ing obliged to no oibcr creature, 
but of drawing an<l spinning out all from yourself; 
that is to say, if we may judge of the liiiuor in the 
vessel by wlial issues out, you possess a goml plentiful 
store of dirt and poison in your brea-st ; and though 
1 wouhi by no means lessen or disparage your genuine 
stock of cither, yet I doubt you are somcxvliat obliges!, 
for an increase of l>oth. to a little foreign assistance. 
Vour inherent jmrtion of dirt does not fail of acqnisi- 
lions by sweepings exhaled from lielow ; and one insect 
furnishes yon with a share of jioison to destroy another. 

So that in short the question comes all to this ; whether 
is the nobler Wing of the two, that which by a lazy 
contemplation of four inches round, by an overweening 
pride, feeding ami engendering on itself, lum.s all into 
excrement and venom, producing nothing at all but 
flybane and a cobweb; or that which by a universal 
range, w-ith long search, much study, Inie judgment, 
and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax. 

This dispute was managed with such c.agcmess, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, 
in arms below, stood silent a while, waiting in suspense 
what would W the issue; which was not long umlctcr- 
mined : for the bee, grown impatient at so much loss 
of time, fled straight away to a bed of roses, without 
looking for a reply; and left the spider, like an orator, 
collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 

(From Tk4 BattU tkt 


Refinement of Stylo. 

The following IcKer has laid iKforc me many great 
and manifest evils in ihc world of letters^ which I had 
overlooked ; but it opens to me a very busy sccnci 
nnd it will rc(|uire no small care and application to 
amend errors^ which are become u> universal. The 
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.'^jVccT.iMon of |•.•ll^cnc" i> c\\)»^cd in ibis cj'i'tLc wilb 
n ^iv.>t (IcmI oi vvil ami tli>ccmnicni ; so th.il* what* 
us Cl .li^coiifxc. I may fall into licrcaftcr upon the subject 
the \%rjteT ireais of, I ‘^liall at proonl lay the mailer 
before I ho worl<l wilboul I he Ica^t alteration from the 
\vni,l> of my corre>p<mileni. 

:mk,— Ibcro are some abuses aniouij us of great con- 
se'pierKC. the reformation of wbieh is pro|>cfly your 
pioMiKc; allbougb, as far a> I have been convcrNanl 
\n \our paper-., y<iu bnve nf>i yet eon^idere*^! them. 
I’lK^e are, the dc|>loral)lc ignoraiiec I hat for >omc years 
had reigned among our Kiigliali writers, the great de- 
pravity <‘f ovir taste, and the eominiial corruption o( 
our 'tylc. 1 say nolbing here of ihO'C who handle 
parlieiilar sciences, duinily, law, pbyNic, and the hkc ; 

I mean tlio traders in hivtory ami politio. ami the 
M/.^s UUres, logclhcr with tlu>-.c by wliom l>ooks are 
md Ir.inslalcd. but ^as the common exprc'>ions arc) 
done out of I rcnch, Latin, or oiber languages, ami 
made I nglish. I cannot but observe to you that 
untd <^f late years a iirubslrcct l»ook was always 
iKmml ill sheepskin, witli suitable print ami paper, the 
price iK>cr alKive a sbilhng, and taken oil wholly by 
ccunmon tradcMiien or country i)c<llar'. ; but now* they 
appear in all si^cs and shapes ami in all places : they 
are hamled about from lapfuU in every colTcchouse lo 
per-ims of nualily ; are shown in Westminster hall nml 
the Court of Uciiucsts ; you may sec them gilt, and in 
royal jjaper, of five or six bunc)ic<l pages, and mteil 
accordingly. I w<»uld engage to furniJi you with a 
catahiguc of English l>ooks, published within the com- 
pass of seven years past, which at the first hami would 
cost you a hundred poumU, wherein you shall tiol l>c 
able to find ten lines together of common grammar or 
common sense. 

These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produccfl a third, I mean the continual corruption of 
our English tongue, which without some timely rcinoly 
will suffer more by the fal>c refinements of twenty years 
past than it has been Improved in the foregoing hun- 
dred. And this is what I design chiclly lo enlarge 
u|>on, leaving the former evils to your animadvcr^ioiu 

Uut instead of giving you a list of the laic refine- 
ments crept into our language, 1 here send you a copy 
of a letter 1 rcccivcxi some lime ago from a most accom- 
plished person in this way of tvriting, Ujwn which 1 
shall make some remarks. It is in these terms : 

LSlk,— I couMn’l get the things you sent for all alioul 
^Qwn.— I Iho’t to ha’ come down myself, ami then I M 
ha’ bro’t urn; but ha’nt don’t, and I believe 1 can’t 
do*t. that ’s potz. — Tom l>cgins to g’imself airs, Imoiusc 
he’s going with the picnipo’s. — ’bis said Ihe French 
king will bamboozle us agen, which causes many specu- 
lations. The Jacks, and others of that kidney, are 
verry uppish and alert upon’t, as you may see by 
their phizz’s.— Will Hazard has got the hipps, having 
lost to the tunc of five hundr’d pound, Iho’ he under- 
stands play very well, noboily better. He has promis’t 
me upon rep lo leave off play 5 but you know ’tis a 
weakness he's too apt to give into, tho* he has as 
much wit as any man, noliody more : he has lain inc<^ 
ever since.— The mobb’s very quiet with us now.— I 
believe you tho’i I lianlcr’d you in my last like a country 
put.— I shan’t leave town this month, &c.^ 


Thi?» letter is in every' point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing; nor is ii of less 
authority for l)cing an epistle : you may gather every 
riower of U, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the l)ooks, pamphlets, and single pai>cr:; offered 
u> every day in the coffee -houMTs. And these arc the 
Ixauties inlro<lucc<l to supply the want of wit. sense, 
humour, and learning, which formerly were looked upon 
as qualifications for a writer. If a man of wit who 
dic^l forty years ago were to rise from the grave on 
purpo-e, how* would he In; able lo read this letter? 
and after he bad gone through that difficulty, how would 
he l>e able to uinlcTNlaiid it? The first thing that 
>lrikcs your eye is the breaks at the eiul of almost 
every sentence ; of which I know not the use. only 
that it is a refinement, and very frequently practised. 
Then you will observe the abbreviations and elisions, 
by which conson.anls of mt»st oUluralc sounds arc jolncxl 
together w ithout one softening vowel to intervene : and 
all this only to make one syllable of two, tlircctly 
contrary lo the example of the Cirecks an<l Romans: 
allogelbcr of the Gothic strain, and of a n.itural Icn- 
dcncy towards relapsing into Iwrbarily, wliicli delights 
in monosyllables, and uniting of mute consonants, as 
it is observable in all the northern languages. And 
this is still more visible in the next refinement, which 
consists in ]>rououncing the first syllabic in a word that 
has many, ami lisniisMng the rest ; such os fkizxt hipps^ 
mohh^ /vr:, an<l many more ; w hen we arc already 
overlixrcled with monosyllables, which arc the disgrace 
of our language. Thus we cram one syllabic, ami cut 
off the rest ; as the owl faltencsl her mice after she 
had bit off their legs, to prevent them from running 
away; ami if ours l>c the same reason for maiming 
wonis, it will certainly answer the end ; for I am sure 
no other nation will desire to borrow them. Some 
words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only 
in their w ay lo |>crfcction, as incog and plcniim \ but 
in a short time, it is to Iw ho|>cd, they will be farther 
dockcil lo inc and plcn. This reflection has made me 
of late years very impatient for a peace, which I believe 
would save the lives of many brave words as well as 
men. The war has introduced abundance of i>oly- 
syllables, which will never be able lo live many more 
campaigns. SpicuhthnSt op<raiions, prtliminaritSy anh 
ha:tadcrs^ pa/uadM^ rontmunUaiions^ drcumvallatioHSy 
baUalhm^ as numerous as they arc, if they attack us 
loo frequently in our coffeehouses, we shall certainly put 
them to flight, and cut off the rear. 

The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you consists in the choice of certain words invented by 
some prelty fellows, such as banttr^ bamboexli^ (Puntry 
pu$y and kidnry^ as it is there applied ; some of which 
arc now struggling for the vogue, and others arc in 
possession of it. I have done my utmost for some 
years past to slop the progress of ntpb and bnntpr^ but 
have l)ccn plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed 
by those who promisetl to assist me. 

In the last place, you are to lake notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter; some of 
them tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags 
by servile imitators. You might easily find them, 
although they were not in a different print, and there- 
fore I need not disturb them. 

These are the false refinements in our style, which 
you ought to correct : first, by arguments and fair means ; 
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but if those fail, I think you arc to make u^e of your 
duthority as censor, and by an annual iruitx ixpurga* 
tortus expunge all words and phrases that are offensive 
to good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutilations 
of vowels and syllables. In this last point the usual 
pretence is, that they spell as they speak : a noble 
standard for language ! to de|>cnd upon the caprice 
of every coxcomb, who, iK^causc words are the clothing 
of our thoughts, cuts them out, and shapes them as 
he pleases, and changes them oftener than his dress. 
I believe all reasonable people would l>e content that 
such refiners were more sparing of their words and 
liberal in their syllables. On this head I shouhi l)e 
glad you would I>c$tow some advice upon several young 
readers in our churches, who. coming up from the uni- 
versity full fraught with admiration of our town i><>liic- 
ness, will needs correct the style of our prayerbooks. 
In reading the al>soIulion, they are very careibl to say 
^ Far<ions autt absoix'ss ; ' and in the prayer for the royal 
family it must be ttuiut 'um^ enrich "urn, prosp<r’*um^ and 
brittgUim ; then in their sermons they use all the mwlcrn 
terms of art, sfutrn^ bauUr^ mob^ bubbU, bully^ at/tiug, 
shufflings and palming ; all which, and many more of 
(he like stamp, as I have heard them often in the pulpit 
from some young sophisicrs, so I have reatl them in 
some of those sennuns that have made a great noise 
of laic. The design, it seems, is to avoid the dreadful 
imputation of pedantry' ; to show us that they know the 
town, understand men and manners, an<l have not been 
poring upon old unfashionable l>ooks in the university. 

I should l)c glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things in human life ; which 
the poliier ages always aimed at in their building and 
dress (simplex mutidiliis) as well os their productions 
of wit. It is manifest that all new affected modes of 
speech, whether borrowc<i from the court, the town, 
or the theatre, are the first perishing parts in any 
language, and, as I could prove by many hundred 
instances, have been so in ours. The writings of 
Hooker, who was a country clergyman, and of Parsons 
the Jesuit, both id the reign of Queen Elizabeth, arc 
in a style that, with very few allowances, wouhl not 
offend any present reader; much more dear and im 
teliigible than those of Sir Henry Wotlon, Sir Robert 
Naunton, Osborn, Daniel the historian, and several 
othen who writ later; but being men of the court, 
and affecting ihc phrases then in fashion, they arc 
often cither not to be understood, or appear perfectly 
ridiculous. 

What remedies are to be applied to these evils I 
have not room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper : 1>csides, I think it is our office 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. 
—I am, with great respect, Sir, yours, &c. 

(From Tkd TmtUr, No. a^a) 

Diverelons of the Court of LUliput. 

The emperor had a mind one day to entertain me 
wuh several of the country shows, wherein (hey exceed 
all nations 1 have known, l)oth for dexterity and mag- 
nificence. I was diverted with none so much os tliat 
of the rope* dancers, performed with a slender white 
thread extended about two feet, and twelve inches from 
the grouniL Upon which I shall desire liberty, with 
(he reader’s patience, to enlarge a Htllc. 
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This diversion is only prActisc<l by ihosc p<;rsons 
who arc candidates for great employments and high 
favour at court. They arc trained m this art from 
their youth, and are not always of noble birih or lil>er.al 
e<lucalion. W hen a great office is vacant, either bv 
death or disgrace {which often happens), five <ir six 
of those candidates petition the emperor to cuicri.'iin 
his majesty and the court with a <lance on the rojx* ; 
and whoever jumps the highest, without falling, succeeds 
in the office. Very often the chief ministers them- 
selves are conimandcci lo shew their skill, and to con- 
vince the emperor that they have not lost their faculty. 
Flimnap, the treasurer, is allowed lo cul a caper on 
the straight rope at least an inch higher than any other 
lord in the whole empire. 1 have >cen Inin do the 
summerset several times together upon a trencher fixe<l 
on a rope which is no thicker than a common pack- 
thread in Englaml. My friend Keldrcsal, principal 
secretary for private affairs, is, in my opinion, if I .am 
not partial, ihe second after the treasurer ; ihc rest of 
the great officers are much uj)on a par. 

These diversions arc oficn nttenclc<l with fatal acci- 
dents, whereof great nuinlxTs arc on recoixl. I myself 
have seen two or three candi<la(cs break a limb, but 
the danger is much greater when the ministers ihem- 
selves are commandccl to shew their dexterity ; for, 
by contending to excel themselves and their fellows, 
they strain so far that there is har<lly one of them 
who has not received a fall, ami some of them two 
or three. I was assuretl that, a year or two before 
my arrival, Flimnap would infallibly have broke his 
neck if one of the king*s cushions th.it acci<lcnially 
lay OD the ground had not weakenol the force of his 
fall. 

'Fherc is likewise another diversion, which is only 
shewn Iwforc the emperor and empress and first minister, 
upon particular occasions. The em|>eror lays on the 
table three line silken threads, of six inches long ; one 
is blue, the other red,, anti the third green. These 
threads arc proposed as prizes for those persons whom 
the empeior has a mind lo distinguish by a peculiar 
mark of his favour. The ceremony is [>erformcd in 
his majesty's great chaml>cr of state, where the candi- 
dates are to undergo a trial of dexterity, very different 
from the former, and such as I have not observc<l the 
least rescmhkince of in any other country of the new 
or old world. The emperor holds a slick in his hands, 
both ends parallel to (he horizon, while the candidates, 
advancing one by one, sometimes leap over the slick, 
sometimes creep under it, backward and forward, several 
times, according as the stick U advanced or depressed. 
Sometimes the emperor holds one end of the stick, 
and his first minister the other; sometimes the minister 
has it entirely to himself. Whoever performs his part 
with most agility, and holds out the longest in leaping 
and creeping, is rewarded with the blue-colouretl silk ; 
the red is given to the next, and the green lo the 
third, which they all wear girl twice round about the 
middle, and you see few great persons about this court 
who are not adorned with one of these girdles. 

(From Cn/liptr^s Travtli.) 

The Treasurer was doubUeM Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime 
Miniver, diuniued id through the intrigues of Sunderland end 
Stanhope. The euiblon was probably Sir Robert*# inierett with 
the DuebeM of Xendel. ihe rnutrcft# of George I. Walpole held 
both Ihe orders of the Carter and the Biuh, here ridiculed. 
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Tho Projectors in the Academy of Lagado. 

[ f ccivc<l very kiri^lly h\ tUe w.ir^lcn. and wcnl 

(ot iinin dayx u, tho ac.vlciny. I'.>cry nx>ni has in it 
one *n more ])n)jccl‘>r^, and \ i>chcvc I could not l)C 
m k'wvr Oian hso hundred rooms. 

Hie 1ir-t in.iu I s.uv V'a> of a mcaj^rc aspect, with 
s..^» 1 y ImiuIs and face, hi> liair and heard lony, rai*^cd, 
and 'inec'l in scvor.^1 places. Ili' ch»tlics, diirl, and 
sLih ueio all of the same c *lour. He ha<l hecn eijjht 
V'.ar** upon a project lor eNlr/clIno sunlH*ain> out of 
cn^uinl'cr*', whicli Mere to Ik* pul into pItiaK hcrinelically 
sealed, and let out to w.ann tlic air in raw inclement 
stimmci'. Me told me he did not douht in eij*hl years 
more that fie slmuld Ik able to supply the governor's 
gardens witli sun-hinc at a reasinial>le rale: hut he 
Comp) liner! lliat lus stock was low, anrt cntro.aled me 
'to give him something as an cnoiurageinenl to in* 
gemnty. e>[uei.ally since this Ind Ivcn a very <lcAr 
season for cucuinliers* I made him a smdl present, 
fnr my lorri had furhis|ie«l me uilh money on purpose, 
hccau'C lie knew their praclicc of hcggmg from all who 
go lo s;e Ihcui. < . . 

I s.uv another at work lo calcine ice into gunpowder, 
who likewise shewed me a treatise he ha*! written con- 
cerning the malleahiUty of hre, which he inlendctl to 
piddish. 

There was a most ingenious architect, who ha<l con- 
trived a new melhoft for budding houses, hy loginning 
at the roof, and working <lownwar*ls to the foundalion ; 
wliicli he justified to me hy the like practice of those 
two prudenl insects, the l>cc and the spider. . . , 

riicre was an astronomer who ha<l unrlcrl.akcn lo 
place a sunolial uimui the great weallicr-cock on the 
tow iidiouw*. hy arlj listing the annual and <liiirnal motions 
of the earth and sun, so as lo answer and coincide with 
all accidental turnings of the wind. ... 

We crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, 
where, as 1 have already said, the projectors in s|>ccu- 
lativo learning resided. 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, 
with forty pupils aliout him. After saint, at ion, olKcrving 
me to Icx^k earnestly ujion a frame which look up the 
greatest part of Iwlh the length and hro.adlli of the r*>oni, 
he said. jKrhaps I might wonder lo see him cmployctl 
in a project for improving speculative knowlctlgc by 
practical and mechanical o|Krations. lliil the world 
would soon he sensible of its usefulness, and he ll.iltcrcd 
hitascif that a more nohlc, exalted thought never sprang 
in any other man’s head. K very one knew how lolK>rious 
the usual mcthcxl Is of .attaining to arts and sciences; 
whereas hy his contrivance, the most ignorant person, 
At a reasonable change, an<l with a little Ixxlily )al)Our, 
may write books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, 
mathematics, .and theology, without the least assistance 
from genius nr study. Me then led me to the frame, 
about the sides whereof ail his pupils stood in ranks. 
It was Iwcnly feet square, placed in the middle of 
the room. The superficies was composetl of several 
hits of wood, al)out the bigness of a die, but some 
larger than others. They were all linked together by 
slcn<lcr wires. 'I hcsc bits of wood were covered on 
every s<piire with pai>er pastcfl on them; and on these 
pnjiers were written all the words of their language 
in their several moo<U, tenses, and declensions, but 
without any order. 1'hc professor then desired me 
to observe, for lie was going to set hU engine at work. 


Jhc pupils, at his c<miinand, took each of them hold 
of an iron handle, whereof there were forty fixed round 
the edges of the frame, and giving them a sudden turn, 
the whole diNponition of the wor<li» was entirely change*!. 

Me then coinm.andcd six-and-thiriy of llie lads to read 
the scvcr.al lines soUly as ihc) ap|>eared upon I he fr.ame ; 
and where they found three or four svorcU together that 
might make part of a sentence, they dictated to the 
four remaining' boys 'vbo were keribes. Thi*» work was 
repeated three or four limes, and at every turn the 
engine was so contrive<l that llie words shift c<l into 
new pl.iee> as the square bits of woo<l moo I upside 
ilown. Six hours a d.ay the young stuilents were 
cinployol in ibis lnl>our : and the p)ofcs>or shewed 
me woveral volumes in large folio, already Cidlccicd, of 
broken sciilcncCN which he intended lo piece together, 
and out of iho^e rich materials to give the world a 
conqdcto iKxly of all arts and sciences. . . . 

We next went to the scliool of languages, where tlirce 
proh-SMirs sal in consultation upon improving that of 
their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 
polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs and par- 
ticiples; l>cc.au5c, in reality, all things imaginable arc 
but noons. 1’lie other was a scheme for entirely alxilish- 
mg all wonls wh.al soever ; and this was urged ns a 
great advantage in ;>oinl of health as well .is brevity; 
ifor it is plain that ever)' word we speak is in some 
degree a <liminution of our lungs by corrosion, and 
consequently conlTibuics to the shortening of our lives. 
An cxpctUcnl was therefore offered, that since words 
are only names for things b would \k more convenient 
for all men to carry alwut them such things as were 
necessary to express the particular business they arc 
lo discourse on. And this invention would certainly 
have taken pl.icc, to the great ease as well as bcallh 
of the subject, if the women, in coiij unci ion with the 
vulgar ami illilcrnte, had not thrcatcncxl to raise a re- 
l>cllton, unless they might Iw allowed the liberty to 
si>cak with their longues, after the manner of their 
forefathers ; such constant irreconcilable enemies to 
science arc the common people, ... 

Another great advantage proposed by this invention 
was, that it would serve as a universal language to 
be undcrslooil in all civilised nations, whose goods 
M\d utensils arc generally of the same kinfl, or nearly 
rc>embling, so that their uses might easily l>c com- 
prcbcudcd. And thus ambassadors would be qualified 
to treat with foreign princes or ministers of slate, to 
whose tongues they were utter strangers, 

1 w.is at the nialhcmaiical school, where the master 
taught his pupils after a method scarce imaginable to 
us in Europe. The proposition and demonstration were 
fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed of 
A cephalic tincture* This the student was to swallow 
upon a fasting stomach, and for three days following cat 
nothing but bread and water. As the wafer digested, 
the tincture mountetl to his brain, bearing the proposi- 
tion along with it But the success bath not hitherto 
licen answerable, partly by some error in the quantum 
or composition, and partly by the perverseness of lads, 
to whom this bolus is so nauseous that they gene- 
rally steal aside, and discharge it upwards before 
it can operate : neither have they been ycl persuaded 
to use so long an abstinence ns the prescription 
requires. 
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In the school of political projectors I was but ill 
entertaine<l, the professors appearing in my judgment 
wholly out of their senses, which i> a scene that never 
fails to make me melancholy. Thc^»c unhappy |>eople 
were proposing schemes for persua<li ng luonarchs to 
choose favourites u[x>n the score of their wisdom, 
capacity, and virtue ; of teaching ministers to consult 
the public good ; of rewarding merit, great abilities, 
and eminent services ; of i^^t^ucting princes to know* 
their true interest, by placing it on the same founda- 
tion with (hat of their people ; of choosing for em- 
ployments persons qualified to exercise them ; with 
many other wild impossible chimeras, that never entered 
before into the heart of man to conceive, and confirmed 
in me the old observation, that there is nothing so 
extravagant and irrational which some philosophers have 
not maintained for truth. 

Ilut» however, I shall so far do justice to (his i>art 
of the academy os to acknowledge that .alt of them 
were not so visionar)*. There was a most ingenious 
doctor, who seemed to be perfectly versed iu the whole 
nature and s)'stemof government. This illustrious |>erson 
had very usefully employed his studies in finding out 
effectual remc<Ues for all diseases and corruptions to 
which the several kinds of public adinini>traiion are 
subject, by the vices or infirmities of those who govern, 
as well as by the licentiousness of those who arc to 
ol>ey. For instance, w'hcreas all w'ritcrs and re.vsoners 
have agreed (hat there is a strict universal resemblance 
between the natural and political body, can there be 
an>thing more evident than that the health of liolh 
must be preserved, and the diseases cured, by the s.ime 
prescriptions? . • • This doctor therefore pro|>oscd that 
upon the meeting of a senate, certain physicians should 
attend at the three first days of their sitting, and at 
the close of each day*s delate feel the pulses of every 
wmalor; after which, having maturely considered and 
consul(e<l upon the nature of the several maladies, and 
the methois of cure, they should on the fourth day 
return to (he senate-house, attended by their apothecaries 
stored with proper medicines, and, l>crore the member^ 
sat, administer to each of them lenitives, aj^eritives, 
abtienivcs, corrosives, restringents, palliatives, laxatives, 
cephalalgics, icterics, apo phlegmatics, acoustics, as (heir 
several cases rcquiretl ; and, according as these me<licincs 
should operate, repeat, alter, or omit them ot the next 
meeting. . . . 

He likewise direct c<l that every senator in (he great 
council of a nation, after he had delivered his ojiinion, 
and argued in the defence of it, should be obliged to 
give his vole directly contrary; because, if tliat were 
done, the result would infallibly terminate in the good 
of the public 

When parties in a state arc violent, he offered a 
wonderful contrivance to reconcile them, 'fhe method 
ti this : You take a hundred leaders of each party ; 
you dispose them into couples of such whose heads 
are nearest of a size; then let two nice o|>erators saw 
off the occiput of each couple at the same time, in 
such manner that the brain may be equally divided. 
Let the occiputs thus cut off be interchanged, applying 
€ach to the head of his opposite party-man. It seems 
indeed to be a work that requireth some exactness; 
but the professor assured us that if it were dexterously 
performed, the cure would be infallible. For he argue<i 
thus : that the two half brains being left to debate (he 


matter between thembeUes within the space of one hkull, 
would soon come to .a goo»l underslanrliiig, and produce 
that moderation, as well as regularity of thinking, so 
much to be wishetl for m the hea<ls of those wlio iinanine 
they come into the world only to watch and go\cm its 
motion : and as to (he difference of hrains in (juantity 
or quality, among those who are <li rectors in faction, 
the doctor assured us, from his own knowledge, that 
it w*as .1 perfect trirtc. ... ^ . 

Prom * Journal to Stella.’ 

Did the hibhop of Londoti die In Wexford? poor 
gentleman! did he drink the waters? were you at 
his buri.al? was it a great funeral? $o far frojn his 
friends ! But he was very old : we sliall all follow. 
And yet it was a pity, if God pleased, lie was a 
good man ; not very learned : 1 belie \e he <licd hut 
poor. Did he leave any charity legacies? who held 
up his pall? was there a great sight of clergy? <lo 
they design a tomb for him? are you sure it was the 
bishop of London ? I>ecause there is an elderly gentleman 
here that we give the same title to: or did you fancy 
all this in your water, as others do strange thing.s in 
their wine? they say, these waters trouble the head, 
and make people imagine what never came to pavs. 
Do you m.ikc no more of killing .a bishop? are these 
your Whi^ibh (ricks? — Ves, yes, I sec you arc in a 
fret. O faith, s.\ys you, saucy Pre-to, I ’ll break your 
head; what, can’t one report what one hears w'ithout 
being made a jest and a laughing-stock? arc these your 
English tricks, with a murrain? — »and Sachevcrell will 
be the next bishop ? » . . 

I w.as with the secretary this morning, who was in 
a mighty hurry, and went to Windsor in a chariot with 
lord-kccpcr; so I was not invited, and am forced to 
stay at home ; but not at all agairtst niy will ; for I 
could have gone, and Nvould not. I dined in the city 
with one of my printers, for whom I got the Gazette, 
and am come liomc early ; and have nothing to say 
to you more, hut finish this letter, and not send it 
by the bellman. Days grow' short, and the weather 
grow's bad, and the town is splenetic, and things .are 
so oddly contrived that I cannot he al)scnt ; otherwise 
1 would go for a few* days to Oxford, as I promised. 
They say, ’lis certain that Prior has been in France ; 
nobody* doubts it : 1 had not time to ask the secretary, 
he was in such haste. Well, I will take my leave of 
dearest MD for a while ; for 1 must Iwgin my next 
letter tomight : consider that, young women ; and pmy 
be men*)*, and good girls, and love Presto. There is 
now but one business the ministry wants me for ; ami 
when that is done, 1 will lake iny leave of them. I 
never got a penny from them, nor expect it. In my* 
opinion, some things stand very ticklish ; 1 dare say 
nothing at this distance. Faretvcll, dear sirmhs, dearest 
lives: there is peace and quiet with MD, and nowhere 
else. 'Fhey have not leisure here to think of small 
things, which may ruin them ; and 1 have been fonvard 
enough. Farewell again, dearest rogues : 1 am never 
happy but when I write or think of MD. 1 have 
enough of courts and ministers, and wish I were at 
Laracor: and if I could with honour come aw*ay this 
moment, I would. Bemage came to see me to-<1ay ; 
he is just landed from Portugal, and come to raise 
recruits : he looks very well, and seems pleased with 
his station and manner of life : he never saw London 
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nor U-foro ; he h rfivi>hc<l wUh Kent, Mbich 

\vA> fils br^t propcct when he hndccL I'ArcwcU agnin, 

\C. iec. {Dh€k\ J4<h anJ J5th Aug'ist 

From • Polite ConversAtlon.’ 

It w.x^ in ibc year 1O9S, nnd the >itth of hix iMc 
majesty King William ilie Third, ever glorious and 
immortal memory, who rescued three kingrioms from 
popery and davery, when, Iwing nUnit the age of six- 
and-lhirly, my ju<lginent mature, of gotxl reputation in 
the world, and well acpiaintcil with the l>c>t families 
in town, I dctcr(nliu'<l to spend five mornings, to dine 
four times, pas-s three afternoons and six evenings ever)’ 
week, in the houses of the most polite families, of which 
I would confine myself to fifty ; cmly changing a5 the 
masters or ladies dic<l, or left the town, or grew out 
of vogue, or sunk in their fortunes, or (which to 
me was of the higliesl moment) Kcanic disaffeclcsl to 
the government : which practice I has'c followesl ever 
since to this very day: except when 1 happened to Ik? 
Mvk.or in the spleen upon elomly weather, an<l except 
when I entertained four of cacli sex at my own lodgings 
once in a monll>, by way of retaliation. 

I always ke)>t a large tal»lc-lKK>k in iny poeket ; and 
as soon as I left the c<unpany I immediately enterc*l 
the choicest expressions that passed during the visit : 
which, returning home, K iraiiscfi)»c<l in a fair hand, 
hut somewhat cnlargc<l ; and had nia<lc the greatest 
part of my collection in twelve ycar^ hut not digested 
into any method, fur this I fouiid w.as a work of infinite 
lalxntr, an'l what recpiirc<l the nicest judgment, and 
conseijuenily could not he brought to any <lcgrcc of 
perfection in less than sixteen yc.ir> more. 

Herein I resolves! to cxccc<l the ailvicc of Horace, 
a Koman jkhu, winch I have read in Mr Creech's admir- 
able translation, that an author should keep his works 
nine years in his closet lK*forc he ventured to jmblisU 
them : and, finding that I still received wnne additional 
flowers of wit and language, although in a very small 
numiKrr, i determinc<l to defer the publication, to pursue 
my design, and exhaust (if |>oS'iblc) the whole subject, 
that I might present a complete system to the world : 
for I am convincctl by long experience that the critics 
will l>c as severe as their old envy against me can make 
them : I foresee they will object that I have inserted 
many answers and replies which arc neither witty, 
humorous, polite, nor authentic ; and have omitte<l 
others that would have been highly useful as well as 
entertaining, llut let them come to particulars, and I 
will lK)ldly engage to confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years 1 have not been able 
to add al)ovc nine valuable sentences to enrich my collec- 
tion : from whence 1 conclude that what remains will 
amount only to a trifle. However, if after the publica* 
tion of this work, any lady or gentleman, when they 
have read it, shall find the least thing of importance 
omitted, I desire they will please to supply my defects by 
communicating to me their discoveries; and their Kelten 
may l>e directed to Simon WagstalT, Esq., at his lodgings 
next door to the Glouccsterhead in St JamesVstreet, 
])aying the po^^tage. In return of which favour, I shall 
make honourable mention of their names in a short 
preface to the second c<lition. 

In the mean lime, I cannot but with some pride, ami 
much pleasure, congratulate with my dear country, which 
has outdone all the nations of Europe in advancing the 


whole art of conversation to the greatest height it is 
capable of reaching ; and therefore, lacing entirely con- 
vincctl th.xt the collection 1 now offer to the public is full 
and complete. I may at the same time Iwldly affirm, that 
the whole genius, humour. poHiencN>, and eloquence of 
Engl.and .arc >ummc<l up in it ; nor is the treasure small, 
wherein are to l>e found at Ic.avl a thousnml shining 
quc>tions, answers, repartees, replies, .and rejoinders, 
fitted to adorn cver^' kind of discourse that an assembly 
of English ladies and gentlemen, met together for their 
mutual entertainment, can possibly want ; cs|>ecially 
when the several flowers shall l>e set off and impro cd 
by the speakers, with every circumstance of preface 
and circumlocution, in proper tenns, and altendcil with 
praise, laughter, or admiration. 

From ‘TbouffhU on Variou® SubJocU.* 

\Yc h.ivc just religion enough to make us hate, but not 
enough to make \\s love one another. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds nm 
whollv on the goo<l side or circumstances of it ; when it 
is ohiameil, our iniml runs only <>n the bad ones. 

When a true genius appcarclh in the world, you may 
know him l>y this infalHlilc sign, that the dunces arc all 
in loiifcdcracy against him. 

I am a|>t to think that, in the day of judgment, there 
will lie sm-ill allowance given to the wise for their 
want of morals, or to the ignorant for their want of 
faith, Iwcausc Iwth are without excuse. This rcmlcrs 
the .idvaiit-ages equal of ignorance and knowledge. But 
some >cni|>le> in the wise, and some vices in the ignorant, 
will jKrhaps \x forgiven upon the strength of temptation 
, to each. 

It is jdcasant to oliscrvc how free the present age is 
in hying taxes on the next : ‘ Future ages shall talk 
of this; this shall Ik- famous to all posterity:’ whereas 
their lime and thoughts will I>e taken up about present 
things s's oQis arc now. 

It is in disputes as in armies, where the weaker side 
scttclh np false lights, and inakclh a great noise, that 
the enemy may Ixrlicvc them to be more numerous and 
strong than they really arc. 

I h.avc known >omc men posscssc<l of gowl qualities, 
which were very serxiccahle to others, but useless to 
themselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
infonn the ncighlwurs ami passengers, but not the owner 
within. 

If a man would register all his opinions ujwn love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c. I>eginning from his youth, 
and so go on to old age, >vhal ft bundle of inconsistencies 
and contmdictions would appear nt last ! 

Tlie stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping 
off our desires, is like cutting off our feel when we want 
shoes. 

The reason why so few marriages arc happy, U Ixcausc 
young ladies spend their lime in making nets, not in 
making cages. 

Censure is the lax a man paycth to the public for 
being eminent. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
gave before. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and 
the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women is owng to a scarcity of matter and 
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scarcity of words: for whoever rs a master of 


and hath a mmd full of idea$» will be apt, in s|>eakin|’, 
to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of 
words to clothe them in, and these arc always ready 
at the mouth. So people come faster out of a church [ 
when it is almost empty than when a crowd is at 
the door. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they have kept, and 
the like ; by which they plainly confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such a.^ their 
friends would not believe if they had not been told : 
whereas a roan truly proud thinks the greatest honours 
below his merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I 
therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires 
the character of a proud man ought to conceal his 
vanity. 

Every man desireth to live long, but no man would lx: 
old. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, I am in some concern for 
future ages, how any man will be learned, or any man 
a lawyer. 

A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
he keeps his at the same time. 

Very few men, properly speaking, Uiy at present, but 
are providing to live another time. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth are said 
to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak things 
that surprise and astonish : strange, so many hopeful 
princes, so many shameful kings I If they happen to 
die young, they would have been prodigies of wisdom 
and virtue ? if they live, they are often prodigies indeed, 
but of another sort. 

universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one 
IS it seems, I do not remember to have heard three 
good lies in alt my conversation, even from those who 
were most celebrated In that faculty. 
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GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

tiohn Arbuthnots or Arbuthnott (1667- 
^ 735 )> ’the friend of Pope, Swift, Cay, and Prior, 
shared with his brother-wits — mostly keen Tories — 
m many humorous publications called forth chiefly 
oy political events. His father was Episcopal 
P^sh minister of Arbuthnott in Kincardineshire, 
and was ejected after the Revolution ; one of bis 
brothers fought under Dundee at Killiecrankie, 
another in Mar's rebellion in 1715 ; and John 
himself was, according to Chesterfield, *a Jacobite 
py prejudice, a republican by reflection and reason- 
ing/ Having studied at Aberdeen and University 
College, Oxford, he took a degree in medicine at 
St Andrews (16^} ; and, settling in London, where 
6a 


before this he had taught inathcniaties, he became 
known as a wit and as .luilior of an li.Xittm 9 utiion 
of Dr Wood'toanrs Account 0/ the Dclu^c^ and an 
Essay on (he Usefulness of MathematHiil Learning 
(1700). Happening to be at Epsom vshen I'riiKC 
George was taken ill there, Arbuthnoi treated 
the case so successfully that he was made the 
princess regular physician. In 1705 he w.is .ap- 
pointed physician to the queen. In 1715 Pope and 
he assisted Gay in the unlucky farce, Three Hours 
after Marriage. The satirical Memoirs of the 
Extraordinary Life^ WorkSy and Discen'erics oj 
Martinus ScribleneSy published in Pope’s works 
(1741), was chiefly, if not wholly, written by 
Arbuthnot. The design of this work, as expounded 
by Pope, was to ridicule all the false tastes in 
learning, under the character of a man of capacity 
who had dipped into every an and science, but 
injudiciously in each. Cervantes was the model ; 
but though the witty authors copied his grave irony 
>vith success, the fine humanity and genial imagina- 
tion of the Spanish novelist are wholly wanting in 
Scriblerus. It is highly probable that the character 
of ComcHus Scriblerus suggested to Sterne the idea 
of Walter Shandy. His oddities and absurdities 
about the education of his son — in describing which 
Arbuthnot displays extensive and curious learning — 
are worthy of Stcmc. Useful hints are thrown out 
amidst the ridicule and pedantry of Scriblerus ; 
and one might almost think the author was poking 
fun at ^object lessons' when we read that 'the 
old gentleman so contrived it, to make everything 
contribute to the improvement of his knowledge, 
even to his very dress. He invented for him a 
geographical suit of clothes, which might give him 
some hints of that science, and likewise some 
knowledge of the commerce of diflerent nations. 
He had a French hat with an African feather, 
Holland shirts and Flanders lace, English cloth 
lined with Indian silk ; his gloves were Italian, 
and his shoes were Spanish. He was made to 
obscrv'c this, and daily catechised thereupon, 
which his father was wont to call “travelling at 
home.” He never gave him a fig or an orange 
but he obliged him to give an account from what 
country it came.' 

Another monument of Arbuthnot’s wit and 
humour is History of fohn 17 12), designed 

to ridicule the Duke of Marlborough and turn the 
nation against the French war. The allegory is 
well sustained, and the satirical allusions wonder- 
fully happy, though the political disputes of that 
time have largely lost their interest. In the like 
ironical vein arc his Treatise concerning thx Alters 
cation or Scolding of the Afuients and his Art 
of Political Lying. His wit, always pointed, is 
seldom acrimonious, and never without strong 
reasons personally oflensive. Of his serious works, 
the most notable, besides medical treatises, was 
a seri^ of dissertations on ancient coins, weights, 
and measures. He was singularly careless of his 
literary fame, published his best things anony- 
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riiouxly, and Ici l)is filciuls cclii an<l aUcr them 
at wili : accordiiijjly :.ome thing's quiie unworthy 
..f him were falsely atinbuted to him. After the 
(leatli of Queen .Anne all court functionaries were 
. li.in^cd, and .Arhuthnot removctl from St James’s 
to Dover Street, Sw ifi affirmed he knew his art 
l)ut not hi> ir.tde, and declared, ’Ho has more 
w ii Ilian we all have, anil more humanity than wit. 
Arbuthnot. thout.'h disjil.iced at court, still had a 
j;oo(i (iractice in jjrcat house-', and to the end main- 
t.mied Ins un.itTc. led cheerfulness and }.'Ood nature. 
J-'rom 17:3 he was in ill-hc.ilih, and bore with 
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ily '{KCial peiitiii.i.>r., from ih« rorimil by C. J*rvaj in ihe 
Koval Colkge of Physicians l^ndon. 

dignity bereavement and suffering. His severest 
utterance is his epitaph on Colonel Chartcris, the 
most notorious blackguard of the day : 


, lie did, was at Ixst condemned to it for what he could 
1 not do. Oh, indignant reader! think not his life iLse- 

; 1C-.S to mankind. Providence connivetl at his execrable 

i dc'igns, to give to after ages a conspicuous proof .and 
example of how small estimation is exorbitant wealth 
1 in the sight of God. by his lieMowing it on the most 
unworthy of .all mortals. 

John Bull (the English), Nlc. Frog (the Dutch), and 
I Hocus (the Duke of Marlborough). 

1 Bull, in the main, was an honest plain de.nling fellow, 
choleric. 1 x.ld, .and of a very upconstnnt temper ; he 
.Beaded not old Uwis either at liackswonl, single 
falchion, or cmlgel-play ; but then he was very apt to 
■pi.irrcl with his iHjst friends, especially if they pretended 
to govern him ; if you (l-atlcrcd him. you might lead 
him like .a child. John’s icmi>cr depended very much 
ujvon the air; his spirits rose and fell with the weather- 
gl.i". John w.as quick, and understood his busincM 
very well : but no man alive was more careless in 
looking into bis accompts, or more cheated by partners, 
appreniiccs, and scrv.anl-H 'Ibis w.as occ.asionc<l by his 
liciiig a lioon- companion, loving his liotllc and his 
diversion ; for to s.ay tnitb, no man kept a belter house 
th.m John, nor spent bis money more generously. By 
pl.iiii and fair dealing. John hail .acquired some plums 
.and might have kept them, had it not been for bis un- 
happy Lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog w.as a cunning sly whoreson, quite the re- 
verse of John ill many pariicnlars j covetous fnigal 5 
mindc-d domestic affairs ; would pinch his belly to save 
bis pocket : never lost a farthing by careless servants or 
bad debtors. He did not care much for any sort of 
diversions, except tricks of high German .artists, and 
Icgcnlcmain 5 no man cxcccdctl Nic. in these; yet it 
must be owned that Nic. was a fair de.alcr, and in that 
way acquirctl immense riches. 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney ; and though this 
•v.as the first considerable suit that ever be was engaged 
in. be showcsl himself superior in address to most of 
his profession ; he kept always good clerks ; he loved 
money, was smooth-tongued, gave gocxl words, and 
seldom lost his temper ; he was not worse than 
an infidel, for he provided plentifully for his family ; 
hut he loved himself better than them all : the neigh- 
Imurs rcimrted that he was henpecked, which WM 
impossible by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife 
was. 

The Duchtu of hfxtlborough was a lermaBaiil. The Tory wita 
charged the great duke with peculation aicommander in-chiet, and 
wiih prolonging tho wor on »h»i nccounta 


Here conlinuclh to rot the l»o»ly of Francis 
C llA!tTRE.S, who. with an inflexible constancy, and 
inimiiahle uniformity of life, pcisislcd, in spite of age 
and infirmities, in the practice of every human vice, 
excepting prodigality and hy|>ocruy ; his insatiable 
avarice exempted him from the first, his matchless 
iinptidcncc from the second. Nor was he more singular 
in the undeviating praviiy of his manners than successful 
in accumnlating wealth ; for, without trade or profes- 
sion, without trust of public money, and without bribe- 
worthy service, be acquired, or more properly created, 
a ministerial cst.alc. He was the only person of his 
time who could cheat with the mask of honesty, retain 
his primeval meanness when i>ossessed of ten thousand 
a year, and having daily deserved the gibbet for what 


John BuB’e Mother (the Church of England). 

John had a mother whom he loved and honoured 
extremely; a discreet, grave, sober, good-condilionc<l, 
cleanly old gentlewoman as ever lived ; she was none 
of your cross-grained termagant, scolding jades, that 
one had as good be hanged as live in the house with, 
such as are always censuring the conduct and telling 
scandalous stories of their neighbours, extolling their 
own good qualities, and undervaluing those of other^ 
On the contrary, she was of a meek spirit, and, as she 
was strictly virtuous herself, so she always put the best 
construction upon the words and actions of her neigh- 
Imurs, except where they were Irreconcilable to the 
rules of honesty and decency. She was neither one of 
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your precise prudes, oor one of your fantasUcul old 
belles, that dress themselves like girls of hficen ; as she 
neither wore a ruff, forehead cloth, nor high crowned 
hat, so she had laid aside feathers, dowers, and crimpt 
ribbons in her head>dress, fur- be low scarfs, and hooped 
petticoats. She scome<l to patch and paint, yet she 
loved to keep her hands and her face clean. Though 
she wore no daunting laced ruffles, she would not keep 
herself in a constant sweat with greasy dannel ; though 
her hair was not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed 
of a diamond cross: she was not, like some ladies 
hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer -cases 
pocket glasses, and csscncc-bottlcs ; she use<l only a 
golrl watch and an almanac, to mark the hoiir> and the 
holidays. 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well fancied, with 
goftt. As she affecle<i not the grandeur of a stale 
with a canopy, she thought there was no o/fence in an 
elbow-chair ; she had laid aside your carving, gilding, 
and japan work as being too apt to gather dirt ; but 
she never could l>e prevailed U|>on to part with plain 
wainscot and clean hangings. There arc some ladies 
that affect to ■smell a stink in everything; they arc 
always highly jierfumed, and continually burning frank- 
incense in their rooms ; she was above such alTectation, 
yet she never would lay xside the use of brooms and 
sen kbbing' brushes, and scruple<l not to lay her linen 
in fresh lavender. She was no less genteel in her 
1>chaviour, well-bred, without affectation, in the due 
mean Ixtween one of your affected courtesy ing pieces 
of formality, and your romps that have no regard to 
the common rules of civility. There arc some ladies 
that affect a mighty regard for their relations : we 
must not eat to-day for iny uncle Tom ; or my 
cousin Iletty died this time ten years ; let *s have 
a ball to-night, it is my neighbour such-a-one*s 
birthday. She looked upon all this as grimace, yet 
she constantly observed her husband s birthday, her 
wedding-day, and some few more. Though she was 
a truly good woman, and had a sincere motherly love 
for her son John, yet there wanted not those who en- 
deavoured to create a misunderstanding between them, 
and they had so far prevailed with him once that he 
turned her out of doors [i.c. in 1643-do], to his great 
sorrow, os he found afterwards, for his affairs went 
on at sixes and sevens. 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her con- 
versation and choice of her studies, in which she far 
exceeded all her sex ; your rakes that hate the company 
of all sober grave gentlewomen would l>car hers ; and 
she would, by her handsome manner of proceeding, 
•ooner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
and reserved. She was a realous preacher up of chastity 
end conjugal fidelity in wives, and by no means a 
friend to the newfangled doctrine of the indispensable 
duty of cuckoldom ; though she advanced her opinions | 
a becoming assurance, yet she never usherecl 
them in, as some positive creatures will do, with dog- 
nutical assertions-^this is infallible, I cannot be mis- 
none but a rogue can deny it* It has been 
observed that such people are oftener in the wrong I 
than anybody. Though she had a thousand good 
qualities, she was not without her faults, amongst which 
one might perhaps reckon too great lenity to her 
»«rvants, to whom she always gave good counsel, but 
often too gentle correction. 


Bull's Sister Peg (the Scottish Nation and Church). 

John had a sister, a poor girl th.it had l>ccn .^larvc<l at 
nurse ; anyljody would have guesj.e<l ini'^ to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel siepdamc, and 
John to }>c the fondling of a tcn<ler mother. John 
looked ruddy and plump, with a pair of checks like 
a irumpclcr ; miss lookc<l pale and wan, as if she 
had the grccn-sickncss ; and no wonder, for John wa* 
the darling ; he had all (he good was crammed 
with goo<l pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and c.aprm, while 
miss had only a little oatmeal and water, or a dry 
crust without butter. John had his gidden pippins, 
l>eaches, and nectarines ; poor miss a crab-apple, 
sloe, or a black l>erry. Master lay in the l>e>t apart- 
ment, with his bedchamber towards the south sun; 
miss lodged in a garret, exposetl to the north wind, 
which shrivelle<l her countenance. However, (his usage, 
though it stunted the girl in her growth, gave he/ a 
hardy constitution ; she had life an«l spirit in almud- 
ance, and knew when she wa* ill-use<l : now aiul then 
she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a leg of a 
pullet, or a bit of goo<l l>ccf, for which they were sure to 
go to fisticuffs. Master was imleed loo strong for her ; 
but miss would not yichl in the lca.sl jK>inl, but even 
when master had got her down, she would scratch and 
bile like a tiger ; when he gave her a cuff on the car, 
she would prick him with her knitting-needle. John 
brought a great chain one day to lie her to the bed -post, 
for which affront miss aimed a penknife at his heart. In 
short, these quarrels grew up to rooted aversions ; they 
gave one another nicknames ; she called him Gundy- 
guts and he called her Lousy Peg, though the girl 
Wiis a tight clever wench as any was ; and through her 
pale looks you might discern spirit and vivacity, which 
made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but something 
that was agreeable. It was Ixarbarous in parents not to 
take notice of these early quarrels, and make them live 
Iwlter together, such domestic feuds proving afterwards 
the occasion of misfortunes to them both. Peg had, 
indeed, some odd humours and comical antipathy, for 
which John would jeer her. ‘\M^al think you of my 
sister Peg/ sAys lie, ‘that faints at the sound of an 
organ, and yet will dance and frisk at the noise of a 
bagi>ipc?' * What’s that to you, Gundy-guts?* quoth 
Peg; ‘everybody’s to choose their o\yn music/ Then 
Peg had taken a fancy not to say her paternoster, which 
made people imagine strange things of her. Of the 
three brothers that have made such a clutter in the 
world. Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack [the Pope, Luther, 
and Calvin], Jack had of late been her inclination : Lord 
Peter she detested ; nor did Martin stand much better 
in her good graces; but Jack had found the way to 
her heart 

The Celerity and Duration of Lies. 

As to the celerity of their motion, the author says it 
is almost incredible. He gives several instances of lies 
that have gone faster than a man can ride post. Your 
terrifying lies travel at a prodigious rate, above ten miles 
an hour. V'our whispers move in a narrow vortex, but 
very swiftly. The author says it is impossible to explain 
several phenomena in relation (o the celerity of lie$» 
without the supposition of synchronism and combination* 
As to the duration of lies, he says there are of all sons, 
from hours and days to ages; that there are some 
which, like insects, die and revive again in a different 
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fonn : that gocxl artiMs people who build ujxm 
a short lease, will calculate the duration of a lie surely 
ti> answer their pur(K)sc ; to last juat as long, and no 
longer, than the turn is served. , . . 

The properesl contradiction to a lie is another lie. 
For cx.ampic. if it should \yc reported that the Pre- 
tender was in London, one wouhl not contradict it 
by saying he never was in Lngland ; but you must 
prove by eye 'Witnesses that he came no further than 
firccnwich, and then went back again. Thus if it l>c 
spread al>out that a great jwrson were dying of some 
disease, you must not say the truth, that they arc in 
health and never ha<l such a disease, hut that they are 
slowly recovering of it. So there was not long ago a 
gentleman who affirmc^l that the treaty with France, for 
bringing popery and slavery into England, was signed 
the 15th of September j to which another answered 
very judiciously, not by opposing truth to his lie, that 
there was no such treaty; but that to his certain know- 
Ictlgc there were many things in that treaty not yet 
adjusted. 

Letter to Pope. 

I little doubt of your kind concern for me, nor of that 
of my Lord Hathurst. I have nothing to repay my 
friends with at present but prayers and good wishes. 

1 have the satisfaction to fmd that I am as officiously 
servc<l by my friends ns he that has thousands to leave in 
legacies, besides the assurance of their sincerity. God 
Almighty has made my liodtly disease as easy as a thing 
of that nature can be. I have found relief sometimes 
from the air of this place ; my nights are bad, but many 
poor creatures arc worse. As for you, my good friend, 

I think since our first acquaintance there has not been 
any of those little suspicions or jealousies which often 
affect the sincerest friendship, I am sure not on my side. 

1 must 1)0 so sincere as to own that though I could 
not help valuing you for those talents which the world 
praises, yet they were not the foundation of my friend* 
ship : They were quite of another sort ; nor w ill I at 
present offend you by enumerating them. And I make 
it my last request, that you will continue that noble dis- 
dain and abhorrence of vice which you seem naturally 
enducil with, but still with regard (0 your own safety, 
and study more to reform than chastise, though (he one 
cannot \yc effected without the other. 

Lord Uathurst I have always honoured for every good 
quality that a person of his rank ought to have. Pray 
give my respects and kindest wishes to the family. My 
venison stomach is gone, but I have those about me, and 
often with me, who will be very glad of his present. If 
it is IcA at my house, it will he transmitted safe to me. 

A recovery in my case, and at my age, is impossible : 
The kindest wishes of my friends is an Eutkanajia, 
Living or dying I shall be Yours. 

Arbuihnot't U^trkt were, with a Life, published in 

1770. There U A good Life by hU ediior, G. A. AitkentiSpe). y^hn 
BuU end Thi Art 9/ Pditicai Lying ere included in earlier editions 
of Swift. See also Col vile's A MUetHmny 9/ tk 4 lyUt (tpsoX 

John Strypo (1643-1737), ihc son of John van 
Strijp, a religious refugee from Brabant, was bom 
in London, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Cambridge, and became incumbent of Low Leyton, 
Essex, but was known to the world as an ecclesias* 
tical historian and biographer. His prolix and itU 
arranged, but honest and invaluable, works (27 vols., 


CUr. Press cd., 1821-43) include Memorials of 
Cranmer (1694); Lives of Sir Thomas Smith 
(1698), Bishop Aylmer (170J), Sir John Cheke 
(1705), Archbishop Grindal (1710). Archbishop 
Parker (i 7 «i), and Archbishop Whitgift (>718); 
Annals of the Reforntalion (1709-3O : and the 
Ecetcsiasiical Memorials, 15I3-5R (1721)— his best 
work. He also edited Stew’s Run-ey of London 
(1720). The following letter to his mother from 
Cambridge sets the life of a university man about 
that period in a vivid light : 

Good Mother, 

Yours of the 24ih instant I gladly received, expecting 
indeed one a week before, but I understand both by 
Waterson and yourself of your indisposednesse then to 
>vrite. The reason you receive this no sooner is, because 
1 had a mind (knowing of this honest woman’s setting 
out so sud<lenly for London from hence, and her busine&se 
laying neer to Pelticole Lane) that she should deliver 
it into your hands, that so you may the better and more 
fully hcare of me, and knowr how it farcth with roe. She 
is roy laundressc ; make her welcome, and tell her how 
you would have roy linen washed, as you w*ere saying 
in your letter. I am very glad to hear that you and 
my brother Johnson do agree so well, that I believe you 
account an unusual courtesie that he should have you 
out to the cake-house. However, pray mother, be careful 
of yourself and do not over*w*alke yourself, for that Is 
wont to bring you upon a sick l>ed. I hear also my 
brother Sayer is often a visitor : truly I am gUd of it. i 
hope your children may be comforts to you now you are 
growing old. Kemember me back again most kindly to 
roy brother Sayer. 

Concerning the takii^ up of my things true I gave 
one shilling too much in the hundred : but why t gave so 
much, I thought indeed I had given you an account in 
that same letter : but it seems I have not. The only 
reason is because they were a scholar’s goods: it is 
common to make them pay one shilling more than the 
towro's people. Dr Pearson himself payed so, and several 
other lads in (his collie : and my tutor told me they 
would expect so much of me, being a scholar : and I 
found it so. 

Do not wonder so much at our commons: they are 
more than many colleges have. Trinity itself (where 
Herring and Davies arc), which is the famouscst college 
in the University, have but three half-pence. We have 
roost meat, dinner and supper, throughout the weeke ; 
and such meate as you know 1 not ase to care for ; and 
that U veal : but now I have learnt to cat it. Sometimes, 
neverthclcsse, we have boiled meat, with pottage; and 
beef and mutton, which I am glad of; except Fridays 
and Saturdays, and sometimes Wednesdays ; which days 
we have fish at dinner, and tansy or pudding for supper. 
Our parts then are slender enough. But there is this 
remedy ; we may retire unto (he butteries, and (here take 
a half-penny loafc and butter or cheese ; or else to the 
kitchen, and take (here what the cook hath. But, for my 
part, I am sure, I never visited the kitchen yet, since 1 
have been here, and the butteries but seldom after meals ; 
unlesse for a ciza, that is for a farthing'Worth of small- 
beer: so that lessc^than a peny in beer doth serve me a 
whole day. Neverthclcsse sometimes we have exceed- 
ings : then we have (wo or three dishes (but (hat is very 
rare) : otherwise never but one : so (hat a cake and a 
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cheese would be ver>' welcome to me; and a neat's 
longue, or some such thing, if it would not require loo 
much money. If you do intend to send me any thing, do 
not send it yet, until you hear further of me : for I have 
many things to send for, which may all, 1 hope, be put 
into that box you have at homo: but what they arc, I 
shall give you an account of hereafter, when I would have 
them sent : an<l that is, when I have got me a chamber : 
for as yet, I am in a chamber that doth not at all please 
ine. I have thoughts of one, which is a very handsome 
one, and one pair of stairs high, and that lookcth into the 
mailer's garden. The price is but 20s. per annum, ten 
whereof a knight’s son, and lately admitted into this 
coU^e, doth pay : though he di<l not come till about 
midsummer, so that I shall have but los. to pay a year : 
besides my income, which nuy be about 40s. or there- 
abouts. Mother, I kindly thank you for your orange pills 
you sent me. If you are not too straight of money, send 
me some such thing by the woman, and a pound or two 
of almonds and raisons. But first ask her if she will 
carry them, or if they l>c not too much trouble to her. 

I do much approve of your agreeing with the carrier 
quarterly : be was indeed telling me of it, that you had 
agreed with him for it : and I think he means both yours 
and mine. Make your bargain sure with him. 

I understand by your letter that you arc very inquisitive 
to know how things stand with me here. I believe you 
may be well enough satisfied by the woman. My break- 
ings-oul are now all gone. Imleed I was afraid at my 
first coming it wouhl have provc<l the itch : but I am 
fairly rid on it : but 1 fear 1 shall get it, let me do what 
1 can ; for there arc many here that have it cnielly. 
Some of them lake strong purges that would kill a horse, 
weeks together for it, to gel it away, and yet are hardly 
rid of it. At my fir^l coming 1 laid alone i but since, 
my tutor desired me to let a %cfy clear lad lay with me, 
and an alderman’s son of Colchester, which I could not 
deny, being newly come : he hath laid with me now for 
almost a fortnight, and will do till he can provide himself 
with a chamber. I have been with all my acquaintance, 
who have entreated me very courteously, especially 
Jonathan Houghton. I went to his chaml>er the Friday 
night I first came, and there he made me stay and sup 
with him, and would have had me laid with him that 
night, and was cxtraordinaTy kind to me. Since, we 
hare been together pretty ofien. He excused himsclfc 
that he did not come to sec me l>efore he went, and that 
he did not write to me since he had l>ecn come. He hath 
now, or is about obtaining, more from the college. 

We go twice a day to Chapel ; in the morning aiwut 7, 
and in the evening al>out 5. After we come from Chapel 
m the morning, which is towards 8, we go to the butteries 
for our breakfast, which usually is five farthings ; an 
halfepenny loaf and butter, and a ciic of l>ccr. But 
sometimes I go to an honest house near the college, and 
have a pint of milk boiled for my breakfast. 

Truly I was much troubled to hear that my letter for 
Ireland is not yet gone. I wish if Mr Jones is not yet 
gone, that h might be sent some other way. Indeed I 
'rish I could see my cousin James Bonne! I here within 
three or four years : for 1 believe our University is less 
^rict to observe lads that do not in every point confonne 
than theirs at Dublin 2 though ours be b^ enough. Pray 
wmember me to my uncle, and all my friemis there, when 
you write. Reineml>er me to my cousin James Knox. I 
^ glad be is recovered from his dangerous sickness, I 


whatsoever it is : for I cannot make any thing of it. as 
you have written it. A ml thus, for want of paper. 1 end, 
desiring heartily to be rciiieml>cred to all my friends. 
Excum! me to my brother and sister that they have not 
heard from me yet. Next week I Ijope to write to them 
lx)th. Excuse my length, I thought I would answer your 
letter to the full. 1 remaine your dutiful son, 

J. SlRlJP. 

These for his honoured Mother 
Mrs. Hester Stryp widdovv, 
dwelling in Petticoat Lane, right over agains^t the 
Five Ink* Homes "iihout Bishops-Gate, in Lon<ion. 

This Uuer was primed by Sir Henry Klli» fvr ihe Camden 
Society in a series of Origmat LttUrt of Etmntut Literary Men 

Dniiicl Defoe, 

the author of Robinson Crusoe y was born in 1659 or 
in 1660 in the London parish of St Giles, Crijiple- 
gale. His father, James Foe, was a butcher there; 
his grandfather was a yeoman of Etton near Peter- 
borough ; and the change to Dc Foe or Defoe was 
made by Daniel about 1703. He was educated for 
the Nonconformist ministry at a Stoke Newington 
academy, learning Latin, Greek, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and, above all, English ; travelled in 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy ; and, a CornhUl 
hosiery dealer, married in 1684. He was appar- 
ently ‘out’ with Monmouth ; joined King William 
at Henley in 16S8 ; and went bankrupt in 1692. 
His debts he scrupulously paid up later. He next 
became accountant to the glass- duty conimis- 
sioners and secretary and manager of a Tilbury 
tile factory. His Essay upon Projects appeared in 
1697, and he became looted as an able pamphleteer 
in support of the king’s polic,* — e.g. in his vigorous 
poem, The True-bom Englishman (1701). Its 
success was prodigious ; eighty thousand copies 
sold upon the streets. Defoe was no poet, but he 
could reason in verse, and had an unlimited com- 
mand of homely, forcible language. The satire 
opens with a paraphrase of Burton (see \^ol. 1 . 
p. 440) : 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be found upon examination, 

The latter has the larger congregation. 

Defoe’s restless pen was active throughout the 
bitter struggle under Anne between the High- 
Church party and the Dissenters ; and his famous 
treatise, The Shortest Way with the Dissenters 
(1702), 6rst deceived and then infuriated his oppo- 
nents. The House of Commons ordered the 
pamphlet to be burned ; and, when tried at the 
Old Bailey in July 1703, he was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 200 marks, to stand thrice in the pillory, to 
find sureties for his good behaviour during seven 
years, and to be imprisoned during the queen’s 
pleasure. On the first day he suffered appetired his 
Hymn to the Pilloryy and that portion of his penalty 
was converted into a Whig triumph. During his im- 
prisonment in Newgate he continued an incessant 
literary activity. He regained his freedom about 
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November isl, and soon slarlcd bis AVrvVr^' 
(Kcl)rii;u*>* 1704-Junc I7i3\at rtrsl a weekly, then 
a hi -weekly, and finally a I ri- weekly newspaper, 
riiis was bis larj^cst, if not his most important, 
work, embracing in over five thousand pa^cs essays 
on almost every branch of human knowledge. 

the same nine years he pu))lishcd eij^bty 
works, with 4727 pa>;cs. His ' Scandal Club' was 
the forerunner of the Tatlers an<l SpCi^tors. 

Defoe uas released from prison tbrou^'b Har- 
ley, who procnrcil him employment as political 
aycni. C/ivint^ Ahnr no Cfuinty ’I704) was a 
masterly denun- 
ciation of indiN- 
criminate charity 
and n a t i 0 n a 1 
workshops. In 

1705 appeared 
The Con so I nit i • 
ior : or Memoirs 
0/ Sundry Trons- 
iiciions from (he 
World in the 
MooHy a |)oIiticaI 
satire, which per- 
haps snpjilicil a 
hint for GulUx'er's 
Travels; an<l in 

1706 The True 
R eta! ion of (he 
Apparition of one 
Mrs Vealy which 
G. A. Aitken has 
proved to be 
founded on fact 
or s\ipposc<l fact 
Jure Divino was 
a tedious political 
satire in twelve 
books of poor 
verse. In 1704 ; 

Defoe was sent 
by Harley to 
various parts of 
England; in 
1 706- JO for the 
most part he was 
in Scotland as a secret agent to promote the Union 
and allay discontent afterwards. His History of (he 
Union appeared in 1709. After Harley's fall (1708) 
he posed as a staunch Whig under Godolphin 5 
but on Harley's return to power (1710) he once 
more supported a Tory Ministry. In 1713 Defoe 
again tried his hand at political irony, and 
issued three pamphlets — Reasons a^ainsl the 
Succession of the House of Hanover; What if the 
Pretender should Comet and What if the Queen 
should Diet Neither Whig nor Tory could 
understand Defoe’s ironical writings. He was 
taken into custody, and had to find bail, himself in 
^800, and two friends in ^400 each, to answer for 
the alleged libels. Through the influence, how- 


ever, of Harley, now Lord Oxford, Defoe obtained 
a pardon under the Great Seal, confuting the 
charges brought against him, and exempting him 
from any consequences thereafter on account of 
those publications. In his Revieu* he had striven 
in vain to preserve the semblance of consistency ; 
and. playing a dubious part in the intrigues that 
preceded and attended the accession of the House 
of Hanover, he found himself in a general discredit 
which his Appeal to Honour and Justice (171$) 
not remove. In 1718 he was in equivocal govern- 
ment service, loo ingeniously sub-editing Jacobite 

and High-Church 
organs. Defoe 
was not scrupu- 
lous in his point 
of honour ; still, 
it is certain he 
never was a Tory, 
but always at 
heart devoted to 
the glorious 
Revolution and 
the Protestant 
succession. None 
(he Icss> it is some- 
what amazing to 
find Thomas 
Wright thus vin- 
dicating his con- 
duct: ‘If it is 
dishonourable to 
be a spy, Defoe's 
conduct cannot 
be defended ; if it 
is not dishonour- 
able, let no stones 
be cast at him.’ 
In 1715 appeared 
the first volume of 
the Family 1 th 
structofy and on 
25th April 1719 
the first volume 
of the immortal 
Robinson Crusoe^ 
founded partly on 
I Dam pier’s Voyage^ but mainly on the adventures 
of Alexander Selkirk, described at length in Woodes 
Rogers’s Cruising Voyage round the World and 
Captain Cooke’s Voyage (both published in 1712), 
and made more accessible in Steele's Englishman 
in 1713, from Selkirk’s own narration. (For a 
possible Dutch source see Lucius L. Hubbard’s 
Sjoitke GabbiSy 1921.} Perhaps no man in the whole 
history of literature ever devised at fifty-nine a more 
splendid masterpiece of creative imagination. The 
same year appeared the second volume, and in 1720 
the unreadable Serious Reflections during the Lift 
and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe^ 
which represents the original story as an allegory 
of the novelist’s own life. In this his most prolific 
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year he also gave to the world the Li/< ix mi Adven- 
tures 0/ Duncan Campbell ; the famous Jfcmorrs 
0/ a Cavalier; and Captain Singleton^ a bcx>k of 
great brilliancy. In 1722 he issued Moll Flanders, 
a mand of the novel istic art ; The Journal 0/ the 
Plague Year, or, to use the title in the second 
edition, A History 0/ the Plague, a fresh master- 
piece of verjsiniilitu<Ic ; and the History 0/ Colonel 
Jacque, which, unequal throughout and actually 
feeble towards its close, is in parts the most 
charming of all his books. Later works were 
Roxana (1724), a weaker Moll Flanders ; A Tour 
through Great Britain (1724-26) ; A Xeiu Voyage 
round the World (1725); The Complete English 
Tradesman (1725-27), a glorification of money- 
getting ; and The Political History of the Devil 
(1726), which may be grouped with his Systetn 0/ 
Magic (1726) and the Essay on the Reality of 
Apparitions (1727). Other works are his rather 
ignoble Religious Courtship (1722) and The Use 
and Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727). Every- 
body s Business is Xobodfs Business (1725) is an 
amusing diatribe upon the insolence of domestic 
serv'ants, in which he recommends for London 
shoeblacks the drastic discipline proposed by 
Hetchcr of Saltoun (Vol. I. p. 828) for Scots 
vagabonds : ‘ Under the notion of cleaning our 
shoes, above ten thousand wicked, idle, pilfering 
vagrants are permitted to patrol about the city 
and suburbs. ... I therefore humbly propose 
that these vagabonds should be put immediately 
under such taskmasters as the government shall 
appoint, and that they be employed, punished, or 
rewarded according to their capacities and de- 
merits ; that is to say, the industrious and dociblc 
to woolcombing, ... as also to husbandry and 
other parts of agriculture.^ 

Meantime Defoe had built himself ‘a very hand- 
some house’ at Stoke Newington, where he had ‘a 
very genteel way of living’ and amused himself 
with gardening and the company of his three 
daughters. But in 1729-30 his affairs seem to 
have fallen into confusion, one of his sons had 
behaved undutifully, and he was under apprehen- 
sions of trouble. He died in Ropemakers' Alley, 
Moorfields, 26th April 1731, and was buried in 
liunhill Fields. In his last preserved letter, from 
some place where he was hiding near Greenwich, ; 
he writes : M am $0 near my journey’s end, and 
am hastening to the place where the weary arc at 
fftst, and where the wicked cease to trouble ; be it 
that the passage is rough, and the day stormy, by 
what way soever He please to bring me to the end 
pfit, I desire to finish life with this temper of soul 
in all cases— TV Deum Laudamusl 
As a novelist Defoe was the father of Richard- 
son, and partly of Fielding 5 as an essayist he 
suggested the TatUr and Spectator. His imagina- 
tion had no visions of surpassing loveliness, nor 
dtiy rich combinations of humour and eccentricity ; 
y^t he is equally at home in the plain scenes of 
English life, in the wars of the cavaliers, in the 
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haunts of dissipation and infamy, in the roving 
I adventures of the buccaneers, and in the appalling 
visitation of the plague. In scenes of diablerie 
and witchcraft he preserves the sanm unmoved 
and truth-like demeanour. Taste or circumstances 
led him mostly into low life, and his cliaractcrs 
often are such as we cannot sympathise with, fhe 
whole arcana of roguery and villainy seem to have 
been open to him ; his experiences of Newgale 
were not without their use. It might be thought 
that the good taste which led Defoe 10 write in 
a style of such pure and unpretending English, 
instead of the inflated manner of vulgar writers, 
would have dictated a nicer selection of his subjects, 
and kept him from wandering so frequently into 
the low and disgusting purlieus of vice. Hut he 
seems to have selected the adventures of pirates, 
pickpockets, demireps, and the like worthless 
characters for the simple reason that they would 
sell best ; of course he nowhere holds them up for 
imitation. He evidently fell most at home where 
he had to descend, not to rise, to his subject. 
Robinson Crusoe’s experiences, his shipwreck an<l 
sojourn in the solitar)' island, invest that incom- 
parable talc with more romance than any of his 
other works. ‘Pathos,’ said Sir Walter Scoil, ‘is 
not Defoe's general characteristic ; he had loo 
little delicacy of mind. When it comes, it comes 
uncalled, and is created by the circumstances, 
not sought for by the author. The excess, for 
instance, of the natural longing for human society 
which Crusoe manifests while on board of the 
stranded Spanish vessel, by falling into a sort 
of agony as he repeated the words: “Oh, that 
but one man had been saved !— oh, that there 
had been but one!” is in the highest degree 
pathetic. The agonising reflections of the solitary, 
wlicn he is in danger of being driven to sea, in his 
rash attempt to circumnavigate his island, are also 
affecting.’ To these may be added Crusoe’s sen- 
sations on finding the footprint on the sand — an 
incident conceived in the spirit of poetr>'. The 
great success of this novel induced the author to 
w'ritc a continuation lo it, in which Crusoe is 
again brought among the busy haunts of men 5 
the attempt was hazardous, and it proved a 
failure. The once solitary island, peopled by 
mariners and traders, is disenchanti^, and be- 
comes tame, vulgar, and commonplace. 

The relation of adventures, not the delineation 
of character and passion, was the forte of Defoe. 
His invention of common incidents and situations 
seems to have been unbounded ; and thoie 
minute references and descriptions ‘immediately 
lead us/ as was pointed out by Dunlop in his 
History of Ficiiem^ *lo give credit to the whole 
narrative, since we think they would hardly have 
been mentioned unless they had been true. The 
same circumstantial detail of facts is remarkable 
in GullivePs Travels, and wc are led on by 
them to a partial belief in the most improbable 
narrations.’ Defoe’s power of thus imparting 
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xcriiiinihludc mav be seen in the narrative of 
Mrs \cnrs appAution. It was prefixed to the 
fourth edition of a rclit;iou5 book, Drclincourl's 
of Dt'iiih. I,cc disproved the old theory that 
It sNas .i njcrc /our dc force written to whip up 
tile sale of a ne>'lected work; and G. A. Aitken 
^l)c>^^e(i that thii apparition story was current at 
ti)c tune. Defoe is more natural even than Swift ; 
and Ids st\lc, thou^'h inferior in directness and 
cner^'v, is more copious. He >vas strictly an ori>'inal 
writer, m ith strong, clear conceptions ever rising up 
in his mind, which he was able to embody in Ian* 
guage equally perspicuous and forcible. He had 
both road and seen nnich, and treasured up an 
amount of knowledge and observation certainly 
not equalled by the store of any writer of that day. 
When we consider Defoc*s misfortunes and sufler- 
ings ; if NSC remember that his spirit had been 
tried and his means wasted by prosecutions, that 
his health w as — he alleged ^broken, and that he 
was verging on sixty, his invention of Hobiuson 
Crusoe and the long train of fiction which suc- 
ceeded it seems a marvellous triumph of native 
genius, self-reliance, and energy. 

Defoe’s irony was often too subtle and obscure 
for popular apprehension, but the folloNving is as 
obvious as it is ingenious : 

From 'Wb&t If the Pretender ahould Come?' 

Give us Ic.ivc, O jKopIc of Great Britain, to lay l^efore 
you ^ little sketch of your future felicity, under the 
auspicious reign of such a glorious prince as we all 
hope and iKlievc the Pretender to \k. First, you arc 
to allow that hy such a just and righteous shutting up 
of the Kxchcqticr in al)Out seven years’ time, he may Ik 
suppoNC<l to have received al>out forty millions sterling 
from his pc^oplc, which not l>cing to Ik found in specie 
in the kingdom, will for the benefit of circulation enable 
him to treasure up infinite funds of W'calth in foreign 
banks, a prodigious mass of foreign bullion, gold, jewels, 
and plate, to Ik ready in the Tower or elsewhere, to be 
issued upon future emergency, as occa.sion may allow. 
This pro<ligious wealth will necessarily have these happy 
events, to the infinite satisfaction and advantage of the 
w^holc nation, and the iKnefit of which I hope none w*ill 
Ik so unjust or ungrateful to deny. t. It will for ever 
after deliver this nation from the burden, the expense, the 
formality, and the t)Tanny of parliaments. No one can 
perhaps at the first view Ik rightly sensible of the many 
advantages of this article, and from how many mischiefs 
it will deliver this nation. How the country gentlemen 
will be no longer harassetl to come, at the command of 
every court occasion, and upon every summons by the 
prince’s proclamation, from their families an<l other occa- 
sions, whether they can be spared from their wives, &c. 
or no, or whether they can trust their wives behind (hem 
or no i nay, whether they can spare money or no for 
the journey, or whether they must come carriage paid or 
no ; then they will no more Ik unnecessarily exposed to 
long and hazardous journeys in the depth of winter, from 
the remotest corners of the island, to come to London, 
just to give away the country's money and go home 
again ; all this w'ill Ik dispensed with by the kind and 
gracious management of the Pretender, when he, God 


blevs us, shall Ik our most gracious sovereign. 2. In 
the happy consequence of the demise of parliaments, the 
country will Ik cosed of that intolerable burden of travel- 
ling to elections sometimes in the middle of their harvest, 
whenever the writs of elections arbitrarily summon ihcnv 
3. And with them the poor gentlemen will be eased of 
that al»ominablc grievance of the nation, viz. the expense 
of elections by which so many gentlemen of estates have 
iKcn twined, so many innocent jKople, of honest prin- 
ciples iKfore, have been del>auchcd and made mercenary, 
partial. pcrjurc<l, and iKcn blindcti with bribes to sell 
their country and lilKriies to who bids most. It U well 
knovNn how often, and yet how in vain, this distemper 
hxs iKcn the constant concern of parliament for many 
agCH to cure and to provide sufficient remedies for. 
Now if ever the cITcctual remedy for this is found out, 
to the inexpressible advantage of the whole nation ; and 
this perhaps is the only cure for it that the nature of the 
<bscase will admit of; what terrible havoc ha.s this kind 
uf trade made among the estates of the gentry* and the 
morals of the common people ! How has it kept alive 
the factions and divisions of the country people, keeping 
them in a constant agitation, and in triennial commotions ! 
so that, what with forming new' interests and cultivating 
old, the heats and animosities never cca.se among the 
people. But once set the Pretender upon the throne, 
and let the funds be but happily stopped, and paid 
into his hands, that he may Ik in no more need of a 
parliament, and all these distempers will be cured as 
effectually as a fever is curctl by cutting off the head, or 
as a h.tltcr cures the bleeding at the nose. 

From the * History of the Plague.' 

Nfuch alKut the same time I walkctl out into the 
fields towards Bow, for I had a great mind to see how 
things were managc<l in the river and among the shi|>s ; 
and os 1 had some concern in shipping, I had a notion 
that it had Ikch one of the best ways of securing one's 
self from the infection to have retired into a ship ; and 
musing bow to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned 
away over the fields, from Bow to Bromley, and down 
to Black wall, to the stairs that arc there for landing or 
taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the )>ank or sea- 
wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked a while also 
about, seeing the houses all shut up; at last 1 fell into 
some talk, at a distance, with this poor man. First I 
asked him how people did thereabouts. ‘ Alas 1 sir,' 
says he, 'almost desolate; all dead or sick. Here are 
very few families in this part, or in that village ’ (point* 
ing at Poplar), 'where half of them are dead already, 
and the rest sick.' Then he, pointing to one house: 
‘There they arc all dead,' said he, ‘and the house stands 
open ; nobody dares go into it, A poor thief,' says he, 

' ventured in to steal something, but he paid dear for 
his theft, for be was carried to the churchyard too last 
night.' Then he pointed to several other houses. 
' There,* says he, ‘ they arc all dead, the man and his 
wife and five children. There,' says he, ‘ they are shut 
up ; you see a watchman at the door $ and so of other 
houses.' ‘Why,* says I, ‘what do you here all alone?' 
‘ Why,' says he, ‘ I am a poor desolate man : it hath 
pleased God I am not yet visited, though my family is, 
and one of my children dead.' ‘ How do you mean 
then,' said I, ‘ that you are not visited?' ‘ Why,’ says he, 
‘ that is my house ' (pointing to a very little low-boarded 
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house), ‘and there my poor wife and two chiltircn live,’ 
said he, ‘ if they may be said to live ; for niy wife and 
one of the children are visited, but I do not come at 
them.* And with that word I saw the tears nin vcn* 
plentifully down his lace ; and so they did down mine 
too, I assure you. 

‘But,’ said 1, ‘why do you not come at them? How 
can you abandon your own flesh and blood *0, sir,* 
says he, ‘ the Lord forbid. I do not abandon them ; I 
w*ork for them as much os I am able ; and b{csse<l be 
the Lord, I keep them from want.* An<l with that I 
observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven with a counte- 
nance that presently told me I had happened on a man 
that was no hypocrite, but a serioas religious, good man ; 
and his ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness 
that, in such a condition as he was in, he should be able 
to say his family did not want. ‘ Well,* says I, ‘honest 
man, that is a great mercy, as things go now with the 
poor. But how do you live then, an<l how are you kept 
from the dreadful calamity that is now upon us all?' 
‘Why, sir,* says he, ‘I am a waterman, and there is my 
boat,' says he ; ‘and the boat serves me for a house : I 
work in it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night ; and 
what 1 gel I lay it down upon that stone/ says he, shew* 
ing me a broad stone on the other side of the street, a 
good way from his house ; ‘ and then,' say^s lie, ‘ 1 halloo 
and call to them till I make them hear, and they come 
and fetch it/ 

‘ Well, friend,* says I, ' but how can you get money as 
a waterman? Docs anylxxly go by water these times?' 
‘Ves, sir/ says he, ‘in the way I am employed, there 
does. Do you see there,* says he, ‘five ships lie at 
anchor?' (pointing down (he river a good way Ixlow the 
town), ‘and do you see,' says he, ‘eight or ten ships lie 
at the cliain there, and at anchor yonder?* (pointing 
above the town). ‘ All those ships have families on board, 
of their merchants and owners, and such like, who have 
locked themselves up, and live on board, close shut in, 
for fear of the infection ; and 1 tend on them to fetch 
things for them, carry letters, and do what is absolutely 
necessary, that they may not be obliged to come on 
shore ; and every night I fasten my boat on board one 
of the ship's boats, and there I sleep by myself; and 
blessed be God, I am preserve<] hitherto.* 

‘Well,* said I, ‘ friend, but will they let you come on 
hoard after you have been on shore here, when (his has 
been such a terrible place, and so infected as it is ? * 

‘ Why, as to that/ said he, ‘ I very seldom go up the 
ship-side, hut deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie by 
the side, and they hoist it on board. If I did, I think 
they are in no danger from me, for I never go into any 
house on shore, or (ouch anybody, no not of my own 
fwoily 5 but I fetch provisions for them.* 

* Nay/ says I, ‘ but that may be worse, for you must 
have those provisions of somebody or other ; and since 
all this part of the town is so infected, it is dangerous so 
much as to speak with anybody ; for the village/ said I, 

‘ is, as it were, the beginning of London, though it be at 
some distance from it/ 

* That is true/ added he, ‘ but you do not understand 
tnc right. I do not buy provuions for them here ; I row 
up to Greenwich, and boy fresh meal there, and some- 
times I row down the river to Woolwich, and buy there ; 
then I go to single farmhouses on the Kentish side, where 
I am known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and butter, and 
bring to the ships, as they direct me, sometimes one. 


boiiietmi^s the other. 1 >e]dom come on «hore here ; and 
1 cnnic only now to call my wife, and hoar how my little 
ami give them a little money which I received 

lodt night. * 

‘ Poor man ! * said I, ‘ami how much hast thou gotten 
for them ? * 

' I have gotten four $hilling</ said he, ‘ which is a great 
sum, as things go now with poor men ; hut they have 
given me a bag of bread loo, and a salt fish and some 
flesh ; so all helps out/ 

‘Well/ said I, ‘and have you given it them yet?' 

‘No/ said he, ‘but I liave called, and my wife li.is 
answered that she cannot come out yet ; hut in half an 
hour she ho|H's to conic, and 1 am waiting for her. 
Poor woman!* says he, ‘she i> brought sadly down; 
she has had a swelling, and it is broke, and I liopc she 
will recover, but I fc.ar the child will die ; but it is the 
lx>rd*— Here he sloppeil, and wept ver)’ much. 

‘Well, honest friend,* said I, ‘thou hast a sure com- 
forter, if thou hxsi brought thyself to be resigned to the 
will of Go<l ; He is <lealing with us all in judgment.’ 

‘O sir/ says he, ‘it is infinite mercy If any of us are 
sparerl ; and who am I to repine ! ' 

‘Say'st thou so/ said 2 ; 'and how much le:»s is my 
faith than thine!* And here my he.vrt smote me, sug- 
gesting how much letter this |>oor man’s foundation was 
on which he staid in the danger than mine ; that he had 
nowhere to fly ; that he had a family to bind him to 
attendance, which I had not ; and mine was mere pre- 
sumption, his a true dependence and a oiumgc resting 
on GchI ; and yet that he used all possible caution for 
his safety. 

I turned a little way from the man while these thoughts 
engagctl me ; for indeed I could no more refrain from 
tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the |>oor woman 
opcnc<l the door, and called ‘Robert, Robert/ He 
answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he would 
come ; so he ran down the common stairs to Wis boat, and 
rctche<1 up a sack in which was the provisions he had 
brought from the ships ; and w'hen he returned, he 
hallooed again. Then he went to (he great stone W'hich 
he shewed me, and emptied the sack, and laid all out, 
everything by themselves, and then retirctl ; and his 
wife came >viih a little boy (o fetch them aw'ay ; and he 
called and said such a captain had sent such a thing, 
and such a captain such a thing ; and at the end adds: 
‘God has sent it all; give thanks to Him.' When the 
poor woman had taken up all, she was so weak, she 
could not carry it at once in, though (he weight w*as not 
much neither ; so she left the biscuit, which was in a 
little bag, and lefl a little boy to watch it till she came 
again. 

‘ Well, but,* says I to him, ‘did you leave her the four 
shillings too, which you said was your week's |>ay?' 

‘ Yes, yes/ says he ; ‘you shall hear her own It.* So 
he calb again : ‘ Rachel, Rachel/ which it seems was 
her name, ‘did you take up the money?* ‘Yes,’ said 
she. ‘How much was It?’* said he. ‘Four shillings 
and a groat/ said she. ‘ Well, well,* says he, ‘ the Lord 
keep you all ; * and so he turned to go away. 

As I could not refrain contributing tears to this man's 
story, so neither could I refrain my charily for his assist- 
ance; so I called him. ‘Hark thee, friend,* said I, 

* come hither, for I lielieve thou art in health, that 1 may 
venture thee;* so I pulled out my hand, which was in 
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inv potkcr before. ‘Here,’ sAys I, * go anil call thy 
KavIicI once more, ami gWe her a little more comfort 
from me ; God «ill never forsake a family that trust in 
Him a^ thou tlo^t : ' so I gave him four other shillings, 
and l>id him go lay tltem on the stone, and cal) his wife. 

I liave iit)t wonis lo express the poor man's thankful* 
ne^s neither could he express it himself but by tears 
running down his face. He callc<l his >vife, and told her 
(ioil had moved the heart of a stranger, upon hearing 
their condition, to give them all that money ; and a great 
deal more ^ucl) as that be said lo her. Tlic woman, too, 
n)a<lc signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven as 
lo me, and joyfully picked it up; an<l I parle<l with no 
money all that year th.^t 1 thenighi l>otter l)Cstowed. 

Tbo Troubles of a Yean? Tblef. 

I have often thought since that, and with some mirth 
too, how I Ij.kI really more wealth than I knesv what lo 
do w'ith (five pouncLs, his share of the plunder from a 
stolen pocketdxiok) ; for lotiging I had none, nor any 
box or drawer to hide my money in, nor had { any 
}>ockct, but such as I say was full of holes ; I knew 
n<d><Hly in the w'orld that 1 couhl go and desire them to 
lay it up for me ; for l>cing a |K>or, nakctl, ragged l>oy, 
they wovihl presently say I had ro)d>cil \omel>ody, ,and 
j>crhaps lay hohl of me, and my money w'ould l>c my 
crime, as they say it often is in foreign countries. Ami 
now*, a.H I was full of wxalth, Iwhold [ was full of care, 
for ^s*hat to do lo secure iny money I couhl not tell ; an<l 
this hehl me so long, and was so vexatious lo me the 
next day, that 1 truly sat down and cried. 

Nothing could l>c more |K*rplcxii)g tluii this money was 
lo me all that night. I carried it in niy hand a good 
w hile, for it was in gold all but I4>. ; and th.it is to say, 
it was in four guineas, ami that 14s. w*xs more didicult to 
carry than the four guineas. At last I s.it down and 
pulled off one of my shoes, and put the four guineas into 
th.il ; but after I h.id gone awhile, my shoe hurt me so 1 
could not go, so I w.is fain to sit down again, and take 
it out of my shoe, and carry it in my hand. Ihcn I found 
a dirty linen rag in the street, ami I took that up, and 
wrappe<l it all together, ami carried it in that a goo<l 
way. I liave often since lieard people say, when they 
have been talking of money that they could not get in, 

* I wish I ha<l it in a foul clout : ' in truth, I had mine in 
a foul clout ; for it wxs foul, acconling to the letter of 
th.it saying, but it served me till I came to a convenient 
pl.icc, and then I sat down and washed the cloth in (he 
kennel, and so then put iny money in again. 

Well, I carricil it home with me to my lo<lging in the 
gl.issdiouse, and when I went to go to sleep, I knew not 
what lo do with it. If I ha<l let any of the black crew I 
was with know of it, I should have been smothered in the 
ashes for it ; so I knew not what to do, but lay with it 
in my hand, and my hand in my bosom ; but then sleep 
went from my eyes. Oh, the weight of human care I I, 
a poor Iteggardwy, could not sleep, so soon os I had but 
a little money to keep, who before that could have slept 
upon a heap of brickbats, or stones, or cinders, or any* 
where, as sound as a rich man docs on his down bed, and 
sounder too. 

Every* now and then dropping asleep, I should dream 
that my money was lost, and start like one frighted ; 
then, finding it fast in my hand, try to go to sleep again, 
but could not for a long while ; then drop and start again. 
At last a fancy came into my head, that if I fell asleep, 1 


sbouhl dream of the money, and talk of it in my sleep, 
.ind tell that I had money ; which if I should do, and 
one of the rogues should hear me, they would pick it out 
of my bosom, and of my hand loo, without waking me ; 
and after that thought I could not sleep a wink more ; so 
I passed that night over in care and anxiety enough, and 
this, I may safely s.iy, was the first night’s rest that I 
lost by the cares of this life and the deceit fulness of riches. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay in, 
and rambled .abroad in the lields tow.irds Stepney, and 
there 1 mused and consi<lere<l wh.it I should do with this 
money, and many a time I wishctl that I had not had it; 
for .after all my ruminating upon it, and what course I 
should t.ikc with it, or where I should put it, I could not 
hit upon any one thing, or any jsossible nietho<l to secure 
it ; and it perplexed me $0 that at 1a.st, os 1 <tid just now, 

I sat down and crieil heartily. 

When my crying was over, the case wxs the same ; I 
had the money still, and what to do with it 1 could not 
tell. At last it came into my head that 1 should look 
out for some hole in a tree, and seek to hide it there till 
1 should have occasion for it. Dig with this discovery, 
as I then thought it, I began to lookal>out me for a tree ; 
but there were no trees in the fields about Stepney or 
.Mile-end that looked lit for my purpose ; and if there 
were any that I l)cgan lo look narrowly at, the fields 
were so full of people that they would see if I went to 
hide anything there, and I thought the people eyed me 
as it was, and that two men in particular followed me to 
see what I intcndetl to do. 

This drove me farther off, and I crossed the road at 
Mile*cnd, and in the middle of the town went down a 
lane that goes away to the Blind Beggar s at Bcthn.1l 
Green. When 1 came a little way in the lane, 1 found a 
fuotp.ith over the fields, and in those fields several trees 
for my turn, as I thought. At last, one tree had a little 
hole in it pretty high out of my reach, and I climbctl up 
the tree to get it, and when I came there, I put my hand 
in and found (as I thought) a place very hi, so I placed 
my treasure there, and was mighty well saiisficil with it ; 
but, Iichold, putting my hand in again, to lay it more 
commodiously, as 1 thought, of a sudden it slipped away 
from me, and I found the tree was hollow, and my little 
pared WAS fallen in out of my reach, and how far it might 
go in I knew not ; so that, in a word, my money was quite 
gone, irrecoverably lost. There could be no room so 
much as to hope ever to see it ogain, for it was a vast 
great tree. 

As young as I was, I was now sensible what a fool I 
was before, that I could not think of ways to keep my 
money, but I must come thus far to throw it into a hole 
where I could not reach it. Well, 1 thrust my hand 
quite up to my elbow ; but no bottom was to be found, 
nor any end of the hole or cavity. I got a stick of the 
tree, and thrust it in a great way, but all was one. Then 
I cried, nay roared out, I was in such a passion. Then I 
got dotm the tree again, then up again, and thrust in my 
hand again till I scratched my arm and made it bleed, 
and cried all the while most violently. Then I began to 
think 1 had not so much os a halfpenny of it left for a 
ha]fi>enny roll, and I was hungry, and then I crietl again. 
Then I came away in despair, crying and roaring like a 
little boy (hat had been whipp^ ; then I went back 
again to the tree, and up the tree again, and this I did 
several times. 

The lost time I had gotten up the tree, I happened to 
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come down not on the same side that I went up and 
came down before, but on the other side of the tree, and 
on the other side of the l>ank also ; and, behold, the tree 
had a great open place in the side of it close to the 
ground, as old hollow trees often have ; and looking in 
the open place, to my inexpressible joy there lay my 
money and my linen rag, all wrapped up just os I had 
put it into the hole : for the tree being hollow all the way 
up, there had been some moss or light stuff, which 1 had 
not judgment enough to know was not firm, that had 
given way when it came to drop out of my hand, and so 
it had slipped quite dou*n at once. 

I was but a chiM, and 1 rejoiced like a child, for 1 
holloed quite out loud when I saw it ; (hen I ran to it 
and snatched it up, hu^etl ami kissed the dirty mg 
a hundred times ; then dance<l and jumped about, ran 
from one end of the held to the other, and, in short, I 
knew not what ; much less do I know now what I did, 
though I shall never forget the thing, either what a 
sinking grief it was to iny heart when I thought I had 
lost it, or what a flood of joy overwhelmed me when 1 
had got it again. 

While I was in the first transport of my joy, as 1 have 
said, I ran about and knew not what I did ; but when 
that was over, I sat down, o|>cnc<l the foul clout the 
money was in, looked at it, told it, found it was all there, 
and then I fell a*crytng as violently as I did before, when 
1 thought I had lost it. . . » 

[jacque presently restored the |>ocket book, with the 
bills, to its owner ;] and the gentleman gave me^35 in 
good guineas. When he gave it me he bade me hold 
out my hand, and he told the money into my hand ; and 
when he had done he asked me if it was right. I said 
I did not know, but I believed it was. * Why,* says he, 

* can't you tell it?’ I (old him no; 1 never saw so 
much money in my life, nor I did not know how to tell 
money. ’ Why,' says he, ‘ don’t you know that they are 
guineas?’ No, I told him, I did not know how much a 
guinea was. 

’ Why, then,’ says he, * did you tell me you believed 
U was right?’ I told him, because I believed he would 
not give it me wrong. 

*Poor child,’ says he, Uhou knowest little of the 
world, indeed. What art thou?’ 

’ I am a poor boy,’ sa)*s I, and cried. 

’^Vhat is your name?’ sa)‘s he. ’ But hold, I forgot,’ 
mid he ; 'I promised 1 would not ask your name, so 
jrou need not tell me.’ 

* My name is Jacque,’ said I. 

’ Why, have you no surname ? ’ said he« 

'What as that?’ said I. 

’You have some other name besides Jacque,’ says he, 
'han’t you?’ 

‘ Ves,’ says I ; * they call me Colonel Jacque.' 

' But have you no other name ?’ 

*No,’aaid I. 

'How came you to be Colonel Jacque, pray?' 

'They say,’ said I, ‘my father's name was Colonel.’ 

' Is your father or mother alive ? ' said he. 

’ No/ said I ; ' my father is dead.’ 

'Where is your mother, then?' said he. 

' I never had e’er a mo^cr/ said I. 

This made him laugh. 'What/ said he, 'had you 
a mother ? What, then ? ’ 

’I had a nurse/ said I; 'but she was not my 
mother/ 


* Well/ says he lo the gentleman, ‘ I dare ?ay (his l)oy 
was not the thief that stole your bills.* 

* Indeed, sir, I did not steal them/ said 1, and cried 
ag.iin. 

‘No, no, child,* said he, *wc don’t l>clievc you did, 
ThU is A very clever boy/ says he lo the other gcntlcm.m, 
‘and yet very* ignorant and honest; tis pity some care 
should not be taken of him, and something done for him. 
Let ui talk a little more with him.* So they sat down 
and drank wine, an<l gave me some, and then the fir^t 
gentleman talked to me again. 

‘Well/ says he, ‘what wilt thou do with this money 
now thou hast it?* 

' 1 don't know,* said I. 

‘ Where will you pul it ?* said he. 

‘ In my pocket/ said 1. 

‘In your pocket J* said he. * Is your pocket whole ^ 
Shan’t you lose it ? * 

‘Yes,* said I, ‘ my pocket is whole.* 

' And where will you pul it when you gel home ? * 

‘ I have fio home/ said I, and cried again. 

‘ Poor child \ * said he. ‘ Then what dost ihou do for 
thy' living ? ’ 

‘I go of errands,* said I, ‘for the folks in Rosemary 
Lane/ 

‘ And what dost thou do for a lodging at night ? ' 

‘ I lie at the glass-house/ said I, ‘at night/ 

‘How, lie at the glass-house! Have they any beds- 
thcre?’ says he. 

‘1 never lay in a bed in my life/ said I, ‘as I 
remember.* 

‘Why/ says he, ‘what do you lie on at the glass- 
house?’ 

’ The ground/ says I ; ‘and sometimes a little straw,, 
or upon the warm ashes.' 

Here the gentleman that lost the bills said, ‘This poor 
child is enough to make a man weep for the miseries of 
human nature, and be thankful for himself ; he puts 
tears into my eyes.’ ‘And into mine too,' says the 
other. 

‘Well, but hark ye, Jacque,’ says the first gentleman, 
‘do they give you no money when they send you of 
errands?’ 

'They give me victuab,’ said I, ‘ and that ’s better/ 

‘ But what,* says he, ‘do you do for clothes?* 

‘ They give me sometimes old things/ said I, ‘ such as 
they have to spare/ 

' Why, you have never a shirt on, I believe/ said he, 

‘ have you ? ’ 

‘ No ; I never had a shirt/ said I, ‘ since my nurse 
died.' 

‘ How long ago is that?’ said he. 

‘Six winters, when this Is out/ said L 
‘ Why, how old are you ? ’ said he. 

‘ 1 can’t tell,’ said L 

'Well/ says (he gentleman, 'now you have this 
money, won’t you buy some clothes and a shirt with 
some of it ? ’ 

‘ Yes,* said I, ' 1 would buy some clothes*’ 

' And what will you do with the rest ?’ 

‘ I can’t IcU,’ said 1, and cried. 

‘What dost cry for, Jacque?' said he. 

‘ I am afraid/ said I, and cried stUL 
' What art afraid of?’ 

' They will know I have money/ 

'Well, and what then?’ 
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‘ 1 hen 1 must skc|i no more in the wnrni glA»'-liou**c, 
nnO I 'IiaU he ^tnrveil with cohl. I’hcy will tftke a way 
my moTJcy.' 

* Ihjt why muNt you sleep there no more ?* 

Here the ccniicnien ohservcil to ojie another how 
naturally anxiety an<l perplexity attend tho'-c that have 
money. ‘ I warrant yon/ says the clerk, ‘ when this |>oor 
Ihiv ha<t no money ]>c slept all night in the straw, or on 
the warm ashes in the glais hc>u>e, as soundly and as 
voi<l of eare as tt wouhl Ih* possible for any creature to 
do ; hut n<)w, as soon as he has gotten money, the c*afc 
of preserving it brings tears into hi> eyes ami fear into 
his hear!.’ 

They nsketl me a great many questions more, to which 
1 an&w’crcd in my childish way as well as 1 could, but so 
as pica.sed them well enough. At la.-t I was going away 
with a heavy pocket, and I assure you not a light heart, 
for 1 was so f^rightc<) with having so muclt money that I 
knew not w hat in the earth to do with myself. 1 went 
away, however, and walked a little way, but I could not 
tell what to do ; so, after rambling two houi^ or there- 
about, I went liack ag.ain, and sat down at the gentle- 
man's door, an<l there I crtcfl as long as I had any 
moisture in my head to make tc.nrs of, but never knocket) 
nt the <hK»r. 

I ha<i not ^t long, I supjtosc, hut soTncbo<ly (belonging 
to the family got know*lc<lgc of it, and a maul came and 
talked to me, hut I sai<l little to her, only cried still. 
At length it came to the gentleman’s ears. As for the 
merchant, he was gone. When the gentleman heard of 
me he called me in, and iK^gan to talk with me again, 
an<l asked me what I stayed for. 

] told him 1 had not stayc<l there all that while, for I 
b.Ad been gone a great while, and was come again. 

‘ Well.' says he, ‘ hut what dul you come again for?’ 

* I can't tell,' says 1. 

* And what do you cry so for?’ said he. * I hope you 
have not lost your money, have you ? * 

No, I told him, I had not lost it yet, but was afraid I 
should. 

* And docs that make you cry ? ' says he. 

I told him yes, for 1 knew I should not l)e able to 
keep it, but they would cheat me of it| or they would 
kill me and take it away from me too. 

‘ They ? ’ says he. ‘ Who ? What sort of gangs of 
people art thou with?' 

1 tol<l him they were all boys, bul very wicked l>oys; 
Mhieves and pickpockets' said I, *such as stole this 
letter- ease ^a sad pack ; 1 can’t abide them.* 

* Well. Jneque,’ said he, ‘what shall be done for thee? 
Will you leave it with me? Shall I keep it for you?' 

‘ Yes,' said I, * with all my heart, if you ple«i5c.’ 

* Come, then/ says he, ‘give it me ; and that you may 
\k sure that I have it, and you shall have it honestly 
again, I *11 give you a bill for it, and for the interest of 
it, and that you may keep safe enough. Nay,' added he, 
‘and if you lose it, or anyl)ody takes it from }*ou, none 
shall receive the money but yourself, or any part of it.' 

I presently pulled out all the money, and gave it to 
him, only keeping about 15s. for myself to buy some 
clothes ; and thus ended the conference between us on 
the first occasion, at least for the first time. Having 
thus sccurcfl my money to my full satisfaction, I was 
then perfectly easy, and accordingly the sad thoughts 
that afflicted my mind before l>egan to vanish away. 

(Prom the Li/t 


CruBoe'a Wonderful Escape. 

And now our case was very dismal indeed ; for we 
all saw plainly that the sea went so high that the boat 
could not live, and that we should be inevitably drowned. 
As to making sail, >ve had none, nor, if we had, could 
we have <ionc anything with it ; so we worked at the 
o.xr towards the land, though with heavy hearts, like 
men going to cKccution ; for we all knew that, when the 
\xxxt came nearer the shore, she would be dashed in a 
thousand pieces by the breach of the sea. However, 
we commilietl our souls to God in the most earnest 
manner; and the wind driving us towards the shore, 
we hastened our destruction with our own hands, pulling 
.as well as wx could towards land. 

What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether 
steep or shoal, we knew not ; the only hope that could 
rationally give us the least shadow of expectation was 
if w'c might happen into some bay or gulf, or the mouth 
of some river, where, by great chance, we might have 
nm our l>oat in, or got under the lee of the land, and 
perhaps made smooth w ater. But ihcrc was nothing of 
this appeared ; but, as we made nearer and nearer the 
shore, the land looked more frightful than the sea. 

After we had rowed, or rather driven, about a le.igue 
.and a half, as we reckoned it, a raging wave, mountain- 
like, came rolling astern of us, and plainly bade us expect 
a water)' grave. In a wonl, it took us with such a fury 
that it overset the Imat at once, and, separating us os 
well horn the l)oat as from one another, gave us not time 
hardly to say ' Oh Gotl ! ' for we were all swallowed up 
in a moment. 

Nothing c.xn descril>e the confusion of thought which 
I felt when I sank into the water : for though I swam 
very well, yet I could not deliver m)“sclf from the waves 
so as to draw breath, till that wave having driven me, or 
rather carried me, a vast way on towards the shore, and, 
having spent itself, went back, and left me upon the land 
almost dry, but half dead with the water I took in. I 
ha<l so much presence of mind, as well as breath left, 
that, seeing myself nearer the mainland than I expected, 
I got uix>n my feet, and cndeavoureil to make on towards 
the land as fast as I could, l)eforc another wave should 
return and take me up again. But 1 soon found it was 
impoviibtc to avoid it ; for I saw the sea come after me 
as high as a great hill, and os furious as an enemy, which 
1 had no means or strength to contend with — my busi- 
ness was to hold my breath, and raise myself upon the 
water, if I could ; and so, by swimming, to preserve my 
breathing, and pilot myself towards the shore, if possible 
—my greatest concern now being, that the sea, as it 
would carry me a great way towards the shore when 
it came on, might not carry me back again with it when 
it gave back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again, buried me at 
once twenty or thirty feet deep in its own body ; and I 
could feel myself carried with a mighty force and swift- 
ness towards the shore a very great way ; but I held 
my breath, and assisted myself to swim still fonvard 
with all my might. I was ready to burst yfiih holding 
my breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, so, to my 
immediate relief, I found my head and hands shoot out 
above the surface of the water ; and though it was not 
two seconds of time that I could keep myself so, yet it 
relieved me greatly, gave me breath and new courage. 
I was covered again with water a good while, but not 
so long but I held it out ; and, finding the water had 
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spent itself and began to return, I struck forward against 
the return of the waves, and felt ground again with iny 
feet. I stood still a few inomenis to recover breath, and 
till the water went from me, and then took to my hecU, 
and ran with what strength I had farther towards the 
shore. But neither would this deliver me from the fury 
of the sea, which came pouring in after me again ; and 
twice more I was lifted up by the waves and carried 
forwards as before, the shore being very flat. 

The last time of these two had well near been fatal to 
me ; for the sea, having hurried me along as before, 
landed me, or rather dashed me, against a piece of a 
rock, and that with such force as it left me senseless, and 
indeed helpless, as to my own deliverance ; for the blow 
taking my side and breast, beat the breath, as it were, 
quite out of my body, and, bad it returned again imme* 
diately, I must have been strangled in the water \ but I 
recovered a little before the return of the waves, and, 
seeing I should be covered again with the water, 1 re« 
solved to hold fast by a piece of the rock, and so to hold 
my breath, if possible, till the wave went back. Now, as 
the waves were not so high as at flr^t, being near land, 
I held my hold till the wave abated and then fetched 
another run, which brought me so near the shore that 
the next wave, though it went over me, yet did not so 
swallow me up as to carry me away ; and the next run 
I took I got to the mainland, where to my great comfort 
I clambered up the clifls of the shore, and sat me down 
upon the grass, free from danger, and quite out of the 
reach of the water. I was now landed and safe on shore, 
and began to look up and thank God that my life was 
saved, in a case whemn there was, some minutes before, 
scarce any room to hope. cru^.) 

Friday. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well 
made, with straight strong limbs, not too large, tall and 
well -shaped, and, as I reckon, about twenty •six years of 
He had a very good countenance, not a flerce and 
surly aspect, but seemed to have something very manly 
tn his face ; and yet he had ail the sweetness and softness 
of an European in his countenance too, especiaJly when 
he* smiled. His hair was long and black, not curled 
like wool ; his forehead very high and large ; and a great 
madly and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The colour 
of his skin was not quite black, but very tawny ; and yet 
not of an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians 
And Vifginuins, and other natives of America are, but of 
a bright kind of a dun olive colour, that had in it some* 
thing very agreeable, though not very easy to describe. 
His face was round and plump ; his nose small, not flat 
like the negroes ; a very good mouth, thin lips, and his 
fine teeth well set, and white as ivory. 

After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half* 
ao'hour, he waked again, and comes out of the cave to 
for I had been milking my goats, which I had in the 
enclosure just by. When he espied me, he came running 
to me, laying himself down again upon the ground, with 
M t^ possible dgns of an humble, thankful disposition, 
making a many antic gestures to show it. At last he 
l*ys his head flat upon the ground, close to my foot, and 
•«ti my other foot upon his head, as be had done before, 
wid after this made all the signs to me of subjection, 
wvitude, and submission imaginable, to let me know 
how he would serve me as long as he lived. I under- 
stood him in many things, and let him know I was very 


well pleased with him. In a lilllc time 1 began to 
spc.'ik to him, and teach him to speak to me ; and, fir^t, 
I made him know his name should Ih.* I ri<lay, which 
was the day I saved his life. I called Itim so for the 
nicmor)* of the time. 1 likewise taught him to say 
master, and then let him know that was to lx* my name. 
I likewise taught him to say Yes and Xo, and to know 
the meaning of them. I gave him sonic milk in an 
earthen pot, and let him see me drink it Iwfore him. an<l 
sop my bread in it ; and I gave him a cake of bread to 
do the like, which he quickly complied with, and made 
signs that it was very good for him. 

I kept there with him all that night ; but as soon as 
it was day, I beckoned to him to coinc with me. and Icl 
him know I would give him some clothes ; at which he 
seemed veiy glad, for he was stark naked. As wc went 
by the place where he had buried the two men. he 
pointeil exactly to the place, and show*ed me the marks 
that he had made to And them again, making signs to 
me that we shouhl dig them up again, and cat them. At 
this I appeared very angi^', expressed my abhorrence of 
it, made as if 1 would vomit at the thoughts of it, and 
beckoned with my hand to him to come away ; which 
he did immediately, with great submission. I then led 
him up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies were 
gone ; and pulling out my glass, ! looked, and saw 
plainly the place where they had been, but no appearance 
of them or their canoes ; so that it was plain that they 
were gone, and had left their two comrades behind them, 
without any search afler them. . . . 

When we had done this wc came back to our castle, 
and there I fell to work for my man Friday ; and first 
of all 1 gave him a pair of linen drawers, which 1 had 
out of the poor gunner s chest I mentioned, and which 
I found in the wreck ; and which with a little alteration 
fitted him very well Then I made him a jerkin of 
goatVskin, os well as my skill would allow, and 1 was 
now groum a tolerable good tailor ; and I gave bim a 
cap, which I had made of a hare-skin, very convenient 
and fashionable enough ; and thus he was clothed for 
the present tolerably well, and was mighty well pleased 
to sec himself almost as well clothed as his master. It is 
true he went awkwardly in these things at fini ; wearing 
the drawers was very awktvard to him, and the sleeves of 
the waistcoat galled his shoulders, and the inside of his 
arms ; but a little easing them where he complained they 
hurt him, and using himself to (hem, at length he took 
to them very well 

The next day after I came home to my hutch with 
him, I b^an to consider where I should lodge him. 
And that 1 might do well for him, and yet be perfectly 
easy myself, I made a little tent for him in the vacant 
place between my two fortifications, in the inside of the 
last and in the outside of the first ; and as (here was a 
door or entrance there into my cave, I made a formal 
framed door-case, and a door to it of boards, and set it 
up in the passage, a little within the entrance t and 
causing the door to open on the inside, I barred it up 
in the night, taking in my ladders too ; so that Friday 
could no way come at me in the inside of my innermost 
wall without making so much noise tn getting over, that 
it must needs waken me ; for my first wall had now a 
complete roof over it of long poles, covering all my tent, 
and leaning up to the side of the hill, which was again 
laid acts with smaller sticks instead of laths, and then 
(hatched over a great thickness with the rice-straw, 
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w.v. strong, like rce<U ; .nnd at the liolc or place 
uhicb Nvas left lo go in or out hy the ladilcr, I had 
placed a kiml of trap«door, which, if U had Iwcn at- 
1 cm pled on the oulNidc, would not have opened at all, 
hut would have fallen clown, and made a great noi-^c ; 
and as to weapons, I took them all into my side every 
night. 

Hut 1 needed none of all (his precaution ; for never 
man had a more faithful, loving, sincere servant than 
Friday was to me ; witlumt passions, sullcnness, or 
designs, perfectly obliged and engaged ; his very aflec* 
lions were lied to me, like those of a child lo a father ; 
and 1 dare say he would liavc sacrificed his life for the 
saving mine, upon any occasion whatsoever. The many 
testimonies he gave mo of (liis put it out of douht, and 
M>on convincc<l me that 1 needed to use no precautions 
a> lo my safclv <m h»s .iccounl. 

' ' (tr"in t fW<v.) 

Sec iKc 1,1' by CbftJmer* (i76<»), Lee H, Moricy (i8^). 

NVrigln r^r^niicn Whincn (1900); durlUi by Scott, 

l.dmb. Harliii. Forwer, Stephen, Masefield, Trent (in C/im* 

ixi^e t*/ Li/rtatarr, vol. la. and iu f fench by 

J*. Uoilin val*. |.^>4) ; ediiion^ of Uefop's Morksby liohn(ill54-55. 

Jkoit (tK>veh, 1810). Ifaillo (1840), Aiik<n (i6 »ols. 1895). 
Cof>'iabk’s sumptuou* reprinis (i994'95). and >olum<$ in ili< 

‘ Alil>cy merits. 

Francis Altcrbiiry (1662-1732), Bishop of 
Koch ester, was boru at Milton* Keynes, near New. 
port'Kagncll, and educated at NVcstniinstcr and 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1687 he answered a 
pseudonymous attack on Protestantism, and, 
taking orders, won reputation as a preacher in 
a succession of charges and a royal chaplainry. 
Charles Hoyle's Examifiation of Botileys lyisscria^^ 
iioHi OH (he EpistUs of Phaltxris (1698), clever but 
shallow, was really by Atterbury, who had been 
Hoyle's tutor at Christ Church; his defence (1700) 
of Convocation won him the archdeaconry of 
Tolncs and a canonry of Exeter. In 1704 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Carlisle, in 1712 
became Dean of Christ Church, and in 1713 was 
made Bishop of Rochester and Dean of West* 
minster. His reputation as the best preacher of 
liis day is commemorated in the TaiUr^ where 
Steele, after reference to the apathetic pulpit 
tnanner of most of the London clergy, goes on tOi 
praise the ‘dean’ who ‘is an orator.’ To Attcr* 
bury is ascribed, with certainty, Ur SachevereH’s 
famous defence (1710) before the Lords; and he 
was author of the scarcely less famous K^pnsmi<u 
iioH of flu StaU of RiHgiopi (1711). The death 
of Queen Anne extinguished his hopes of the 
primacy. His Jacobite leanings secured the di$* 
favour of the new king. In 1715 he refused to 
sign the bishops’ declaration of fidelity^ and in 
1722 he was committed to the Tower. A bill of 
pains and penalties deprived him of all his ofTices 
and banished him for ever. In 1723 he quitted 
England, and after a short stay at Brussels, settled 
in Paris, where he died ; he was aftenvards laid in 
a nameless grave in Westminster Abbey. His 
works comprise sermons, and letters to Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbrokc, and other friends. Macaula/s famous 
article is still an authority ; Williams published 
Atterbur/s Correspoftdvue (1869) and Beeching 


his Life (1909). His farewell letter to Pope from 
the Tower (loth April I723> is a specimen of his 
letters (Pope's reply is given below at page 194) : 

Dk.vr Sir — I thank you for all (he instances of your 
friendship, both before and since my misfortunes. A 
little lime will complete them, and separate you and me 
for ever. But in what part of the world soever I am, I w ill 
live mindful of your sincere kindness to me; and will please 
myself with (he thought that I s(ill li>c in your esteem 
and alTcction as much as ever I did, and that no accident 
of life, no distance of time or place, will alter you in (hat 
respect, ll never cm me, who have loved and valued 
you ever since I knew you, .and shall not fail to do it 
when 1 am not allowed lo tell you so, as the ease will 
soon l>e. Give my faithful sendees to l>r Arbuthnot, and 
thanks for what he sent me, which was much to the pur* 
|KKe, if anything can be said to be to the purpose in a case 
(luit is already determined, l-cl him know my defence 
will l>c such, th.at neither my friends need blush for me, 
nor will my enemies have great occasion to triumph, 
though sure of (he victor)*. 1 shall want his advice l>cforc 
I go abroad in many things. But I question whether I 
shall l>c permitted to see him or anylxxly but such as arc 
alisolutcly nccc^Mry* towards (he dispatch of my private 
affairs. If so, God bless you both 1 and may no part of 
the ilhfortunc that attends me ever pursue either of you. 

I know not but 1 may call upon you at my hearing, to 
say somewhat about my way of spending my time at the 
deanery, which did not seem calcul.ated towards manag* 
ing plots and conspiracies. But of that I shall consider. 
You and I have spent many hours together upon much 
pleasanter subjects; and, that I may preserve the old 
custom, I shall not part with you now till I have closed 
this letter with three lines of Milton, which you will, I 
know, readily, and not without some degree of concern, 
apply to your evcr airectionalc, &c. 

‘ Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them soon; 

The world wms all before him where to choose 

His place of rest, and rrovidcncc his guide. ^ 

Wllllniii MTiiston (1667-1752), an accom* 
plished but eccentric theologian, bom at Norton 
rector)' in Leicestershire, became successively a 
Fellow' of Clare College, Cambridge (1693), chaplain 
to the Bishop of Norwich, and (1698) rector of 
Lowestoft. He was ere this known as a zealous 
exponent of Newton’s system. His Theory of the 
Earth (1696), meant to supersede Thomas Bumet% 
brought him reputation, and in 1703 he was ap« 
pointed Newton’s successor as Lucasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge. But for Arianism 
(Eusebianism he frankly professed) he was in 
1710 deprived of his professorship and expelled 
from the university. His Primitive Christiauity 
Revived (1711-12) included the famous heretical 
essay on the Apostolic Constitutions, first sketched 
in a paper in 1708, which maintained that this 
work was the most sacred of the canonical books 
of the New Testament, and that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was unscript ural. Whist on spent the 
remainder of his life in London, incessantly em- 
ployed in writing, controversy, scientific crotchets, 
lectures, and the services of a ‘ Primitive Christian’ 
congregation. Tliough an Arian he was a strong 
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supematuralist, even anointing the sick and touch* 
ing for the king’s evil, and wrote vigorously against 
the deists, with whom he was in the popular mind 
associated. He was a transparently honest and 
sincere man, conscientious and outspoken, but full 
of scrupulosities, fads, and vagaries, who would 
unhesitatingly quarrel with his bread and butter 
for the merest trifles, and cheerfully confute his 
dearest friend. He was much taken up with the 
fulfilment of prophecy, the identification of the 
lost tribes with the Tartars, the approach of the 
millennium, and the restoration of the Jews. But 
it should be remembered that he was one of the 
very first to illustrate his lectures (on astronomy, 
earthquakes, and a great variety of subjects) with ex- 
periments. Whiston may have been in (goldsmith's 
mind when he was depicting the $implc*mindcd 
vagaries of Dr Primrose. Sir Leslie Stephen re- 
corded fifty-two publications by Whiston. Of his 
standard (though far from impeccable) translation 
of Josephus (1737) there is a good edition by 
Shillcto (1890), his Life of Samuel Clarke (1730) 
was admirable, and the Prifniiive Xtw Testa- 
ment (1745) is a curiosity. His autobiographical 
Memoirs (1749; new cd. 1753) truly reflect, even 
in their pragmatical and at times tedious detail, 
his attractive character as well as his foibles. The 
following is a fragment : 

The Discovery of the Newtonian Philosophy. 

After I had taken holy orders, I returned to the 
college, and went on with my own studies there, par- 
ticularly the mathematics and the Cartesian philosophy, 
which was alone in vc^ue with us at that time. But it 
was not long before I, with immense pains hut no 
auisiance, set myself with the utmost zeal to the study 
of Sir Isaac Newton's wonderful discoveries in bis 
Phihtopkia /fa iu rat is Prhuipia MatAematiea, one or 
two of which lectures I had heard him read in the 
public schools, though I understood them not at all at 
that timet l>cing indeed greatly excited thereto by a 
paper of Dr Crcgor)*'s when he was professor in 
Scotland, wherein he had given the most prodigious 
commendations to that work, as not only right in all 
things, but in a manner the efTect of a plainly divine 
genius, and had already caused several of his scholars 
to keep acts, as we call them, upon several branches 
of the Newtonian philosophy 5 while we at Cambridge, 
poor wretches, were ignoroiniously studying the fictitious 
hypotheses of the Cartesian, which Sir Isaac Newton 
had also himself done formerly, as I have heard him say. 
^Vhal the occasion of Sir Isaac Newton’s leaving the 
Cartesian philosophy, and of discovering his amazing 
theory of gravity, was, I have heard him long ago, soon 
•fter my first acquaintance with him, which was 1694, 
thus relate, and of which Dr Pemberton gives the like 
*^tinl, and somewhat more fully, In the preface to 
his explication of his philosophy : It was this. An 
inclination came into Sir Isaac’s mind to try whether 
the same power did not keep the moon in her orbit, 
notwithstanding her projectile velocity, which he knew 
always tended to go along a straight line the tangent 
of that orbit, which makes stones and all heavy bodies 
with us fall downward, and which we call gravity; 


lalving thiA (>oblulahin), whicli had lic'cn lh*iUglu of 
before, that such j>o\vcr miglil decrease in a <lti plicate 
proportion of the <listanccs from the cariir> centre. 
Upon Sir Isaac's first trial, wlien lie tO''k a <Iegrcc 
a great circle on the c.arth s surface, u lienee .a <logrcc at 
the distance of the iimon was to l>c dcternniK<l al^o, to 
\*c sixty measure<i miles only, according to llie gro^ 
measures then in use, he wa% in some <iegree dls- 
appointetl ; and the power that restrained the moon in 
her orbit, measured by the versed sines of tliat orbit, 
.appeared not to l>c quite the same that was to l>c ex- 
pected had it been the power of gravity alone by which 
the moon was there influenced. Upon this disapjMiiut* 
meni, which m.idc Sir Isaac sus)>cct th.nt this power 
was partly that of gravity and partly that of Cnrtoius's 
vortices, he threw aside the paper of his calculation, and 
went to other studies. Jloucvcr, some time aflerw.trd, 
when Monsieur Picart h.nd much more exactly measured 
the earth, ami found that .1 degree of a great circle was 
sixty-nine and a half such mile», Sir Isaac, in turning 
over some of h\s former ])apers, lighted upon this old 
imperfect calcul.ition, and, correcting his former error, 
discovered that this power, at the true correct distance 
of the moon from the earth, not only tended to the 
earth's center, as di<l the common imwcr of gravity 
with us, but was exactly of the right quantity; and ih.at 
if a stone was carrietl up to the moon, or to sixty semi- 
diameters of the earth, and let fall downw.ird by its 
gravity, and the moon’s own incnstni.al [monthly] motion 
was stopped, and she was let fall by that j>owcr which 
before rctaine<l her in her orbit, they would exactly fall 
towards the same point, and with the same velocity ; 
which was therefore no other power than that of gravity. 
And since that power appeared to cxtcml as far as the 
moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, it was hut 
natural, or rather necessary, to suppose it might reach 
twice, thrice, four times, &c., the same distance, with 
the same diminution, acconling to the squ.ires of such 
distances ])erpctually ; which nohle discover)’ proven! 
the h.ippy occasion of the invention of the wonderful 
Newtonian philosophy. 

David Gregory Icfl hit chair of mxlliCRiaiics in Edinburgh in 
1691 <0 become Savilian professor of astronomy al Oxford. For llie 
ditcovery* of gravitation, xee above at Newton, page ii> 

Saiiiitel CInrke (1675-1729), bom at Norwich, 
was the son of the M.P. for the town, and at Caius 
College, Cambridge, studied physics, philosophy, 
and theology. The Cartesian system then Iicld 
almost universal sway, but Clarke adopted the 
views of Netvion, and expounded them in his 
edition of Rohault’s Physics. He took orders in 
1698. Chaplain from 1698 to Bishop Moore of 
Norw'ich, in 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 
Anne, and in 1709 rector of St James’s, West- 
minster By his work on the Trinity (1712), in 
which he denied that that doctrine was held by 
the early Church, he raised the controversy in 
which Watcriand was his chief opponent. His 
own views seem to have a distinctly Arian char- 
actor or tendency ; and when he was charged 
with heresy, the form in which he stated his 
adherence to orthodoxy was held by some to be 
a conscious evasion. He recanted nothing, but 
promised not to write more on the subject, and 
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cs( aped lljc fate that ha<l befallen Wbislon four 
years earlier. Clarke vvas> a vigorous antagonist 
of the (lei>ts ; he wrote against materialism* 
cmpiniism* and necessitarianism, and mamiained 
the essential immortality of the soul. He taught 
that the fundamental truths of morals were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics ; 
space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His famous Dis^ 
course cofutruitr^ thr /ov>/^ and AdrihuUs of 
God, originally the no)lc Lectures of 1704-5, 
was in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount, and 
the freethinkers, and contained the famous dc* 
monstraiinn of the existence of God, often, but 
inaccurately, called an a priori argument. He 
expressly says of some points in his argument 
that they arc not easily proved a priori^ and as 
expressly proves them posteriori y using these 
terms. I'hc main propositions in this celebrated 
argument as given in summary by Clarke himself 
are : 

{ r ) 'I hfil something has existed! from eternity : (2) 1 hat 
there UtLs cxiste<1 from eternity some one imnnitahlc and 
independent being ; (3) That that immutable and indc- 
pendent l>eing, which has existed from eternity, without 
any external cause of its existence, must l^e sclf cxistent, 
that is, necessarily existing ; (4) What the substance or 
essence of that being, which is self-existent or necessarily 
existing, is we have no itlca, neither is it at all possible 
for us to comprehend! it ; (5) Thai though the su\>$tance 
or essence of the sclhcxistcnt l>cing is itself absolutely 
incomprehensible to us, yet many of the essential attri- 
butes of his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as 
his existence, and, in the first place, that he must be of 
necessity eternal ; (6) Thai ihc scK-cxistcnl being must 
of necessity l>e inllnilc and omnipresent, (7) Must \k 
hut one, (S) Must lie an intelligent being, (9) Must be 
not a necessary agent, but a l>cing inducti with liberty 
,and choice, (lol Must of necessity have infinite power, 
(11) Must l>c infinitely wise, and (12) Must of necessity 
be a being of infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and 
all other mor.xI perfections, such as Iwcome the supreme 
governor an<l judge of the world. 

Clarke, who was after Locke the most notable 
English philosopher of the day, was opposed to 
Locke in the whole attitude of his mind, and might 
in contrast to Locke be described as an a priori 
philosopher. He was more decidedly a meta* 
pliysician, more inclined to speculation, more 
given to drawing large conclusions from abstract 
postulates and propositions, an intuitionalist in 
ethics, metaphysics, and theology. He was rather 
admirably skilful in the controversial handling 
of philosophical commonplaces than an original 
thinker, a keen and powerful dialectician than a 
profound theologian or philosopher. But though 
without any gift of style other than the power 
of making himself as clear as the argument per- 
mitted, he was for many years the most conspicuous 
English writer in the domain of philosophy and 
theology, and in morals he ranks as founder of the 
intellectual school of which Wollaston and Price 
were exponents, affirming that the nature of good 


and evil, the obligation to virtue, arc evident from 
the principles of reason, and that immorality means 
a perversity or obtusencss of intelligence. Pope 
assailed his ‘high priori road’ in the Duttciod; 
Holingbrokc often attacked his views. Hoadly 
I and other latitudinarian Churchmen were devoted 
I disciples ; Butler. Berkeley, Hutcheson, were cor- 
respondents. Clarke’s keen correspondence with 
I Lcibnia (published in 1717) dealt with space 
^ and time and their relations to Cod. and with 
I moral freedom. He wrote as forcibly on the 
proportion of force to velocity as on the being 
I of Cod, translated Newton’s Optics into Latin 
for him, and published editions of C;csar and of 
the Uiad^ the latter with a Latin version mainly 
original, though the notes were compiled from 
various quarters. The following (from the great 
Discourse^ Part 1 1 .) is a statement by Clarke on the 

Essential Difference between RIgbt and Wronff. 

The principal ihing that can with any colour of reason 
seem to countenance the opinion of those who deny the 
natunxl and eternal difference of good and evil , . . is 
the difficulty there may sometimes be to define exactly 
the bounds of right and wrong ; the variety of opinions 
that have obtained) even among understanding and 
Icnme<l men concerning certain questions of just and 
unjust, especially in political matters; and the many 
contrary laws that have l)ccn made in divers ages and 
in different countries concerning these matters. But as 
in painting two very different colours, by diluting each 
other very slowly and gradually, may, from the highest 
intenseness in either extreme, terminate in the midst 
insensibly, and so run one into the other that it shall 
not be possible even for a skilful eye to determine 
exactly where the one ends and the other l)egins ; and 
yet the colours may really differ as much as can be, not 
in degree only but entirely in kind, as rc<l and blue, 
or white and black : so though it may perhaps l>c very 
difficult in some nice and peri>lcxcd eases (which yet 
are very far from occurring frequently) to define exactly 
the bounds of right and wrong, just and unjust— and 
there may be some latitude in the judgment of different 
men, and the laws of divers nations— yet right and 
wrong are nevertheless in themselves totally and essen- 
tially different ; even altogether as much as white and 
black, light and darkness. The Spartan law, perhaps, 
which permitted their youth to steal, may, as absurd as 
it was, bear much dispute whether it was absolutely 
unjust or no 5 because, every man having an absolute 
right in his own goods, it may seem that the members 
of any society may agree to transfer or alter their own 
properties upon what conditions they shall think fib 
But if it could be supposed that a law had been made 
at Sparta, or at Rome, or In India, or in any other part 
of the world, whereby it had been commanded or allowe<l 
that every man might rob by violence, and murder 
whomsoever he met with, or that no faith should be 
kept with any man, nor any equitable compacts per- 
formed, no man, with any tolerable use of his reason, 
whatever diversity of judgment might be among them 
in other matters, would have thought that such a 
law could have authorised or excused, much less have 
justified such actions, and have made them become 
good ; because ’tis plainly not in men’s power to make 
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(alsehood be trulh^ though they in.ny niter the property 
of their goods as they please. Now if in flagrant casc> 
the natural and essential difference between gootl and 
evil, right and wrong, cannot but l>e confessed to be 
plainly and undeniably evident, the difference between 
them must be also essential and unalterable in all, even 
the smallest and nicest and most intricate cases though 
it be not so easy to be discerned and accurately distin- 
guished. For if, from the difficulty of detennintng 
exactly the bounds of right and u rong in many }>cr* 
plexl cases, it could tntly be concluded that just and 
unjust were not essentially different by nature, but 
only by positive constitution and custom, it would 
follow equally that they were not really, essentially, 
and unalterably different, even in the most flagrant 
cases that can be supposed. Which is an assertion so 
very al^surd that Mr Hobl)es himself could hardly vent 
it without blushing, and discovering plainly, by his 
shifting expressions, his secret self*condemnationr TTicre 
are therefore certain necessary and eternal differences 
of things, and certain fitnesses or unfilncs*«cs of the 
application of different things, or different relations one 
to another, or depending on any positive constitutions, 
hut founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things, and unavoidably arising from the <liffercoce of 
the things themselves. 

S«e the Life by Hoadly prefixed to his eoliccied works (4 vols. 
dial by WhUton (i 740 > and a German one by k. Zimmer* 
»««« (Vienna, 1870X 

John Tolniid (1669-1722) was born of 
Catholic parents near the village of Kcdcastle in 
County Londonderr)'. He entered the University 
of Glasgow in 1687, but removing to Edinburgh, 
abandoned the Roman Catholic faith and passed 
M.A. in 1690. At Leyden, where he spent two 
years, he studied theology under Spanheim, and 
made the acquaintance of the famous Lc Clcrc, 
foremost and most accomplished of the ‘advanced^ 
theologians of Europe, and distinctly ‘unsound’ on 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. He resided for a 
lime at Oxford, and in the Bodleian collected the 
materials of more than one of his later publications. 
In Ckristianiiy not MysUrious (1696) he expressly 
claimed to accept all the essentials of Christianity, 
hut maintained that the value of religion could not 
lie in any unintelligible element, and that no part 
of the truth could be contrary to reason. He chose 
his title with evident reference to Locke’s Reason^ 
<^hntsi of Christianity (1695), and professed to 
have at heart the defence of revelation against 
deists and atheists. But the anti>supcmatural and 
freethinking tendency — and disguised intention — of 
the work was obvious 5 it greatly perturbed the 
theological world, began the * deistical controversy ’ 
that occupied so much of the early eighteenth 
century, and led to several replies (as by Stilling- 
flw). Locke somewhat anxiously sought to dis- 
avow community of thought. Prosecuted in Middle- 
Toiand withdrew to Ireland ; but when by vote 
the Irish House of Commons his book was 
burned publicly by the common hangman, and a 
prosecution decided on, he fled back to London. 
He annoyed Shaftesbury by surreptitiously pub- 
lishing his Inquiry in 16^. 
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In Amyntori ttxyy) and other work> he fairly raised 
the question as to the conip.iraii\e evidence for the 
canonical and apocryphal scriptures, with f)rofcsscd 
candour but unmistakably mischievous intent. A 
pamphlet entitled Anx^/ia Libera ^ on the succession 
of the House of Brunswick, led to his being receu cd 
with favour by the Princess Sophia when he aci om- 
panied the English ambassador to the court of 
Hanover ; and from 1707 to 1710 he lived in Berlin 
and various Continental towns. His aficr-hfo was 
that of a literary' ad\enturcr, and fills a painful 
chapter in D’lsracii’s Ciilamitus tf Authors. He 
was apparently employed as .an agent by Harley, 
and he did some political painphlcieering— latterly 
against Jacobitism and High-Church views. In 
Aazartrnus (1720) he insisted, somewhat on the 
lines developed by Scmler and the Tubingen 
school, that there were two distinctly opposed 
parties in the early Christian Church— one Juda- 
istic (which he identified with the Ebionites , and 
one Pauline or liberal. His Ponthris/ioon, a pan- 
theistic liturgy for a hypothetical society of new 
light philosophers, was rcgar<led as an offensive 
parody of the Anglican Prayer-book. He resided 
from the year 1718 at Putney, and there he died. 

Besides the works naincti, and various defences, 
apologies, and pamphlets, he wrote a Life of 
Milton, prefixed to an edition of the prose works 
(1698), which gave room for criticisms of Cliurch 
polity and implicit commendation of unorthodow : 
an Account 0/ Prussia ami Hanover (1705); 
Aiieisidamon (1709) ; Origines ; and 
a History 0/ the Druids. Hodej^ts explains that 
the pillar of cloud and fire was not meant by 
the author of the Pentateuch to be taken as 
miraculous, but was a portable fire or ambulatory 
beacon carried on a proper machine on a pole, 
such as we know were used by the ancient Per- 
sians ; and in the twenty-two short chapters of 
Hypaiia^ written when Whiston was suffering for 
his heresies, he finds plenty of room for assailing- 
the pride, malice, cruelty, and unscrupulousncss 
of the Churchmen of all ages. 

He was an acute and audacious pioneer of free- 
thought, versatile but vain, unseasonably aggres- 
sive in diffusing his new light, and -widely read 
rather than really learned ; and he wrote with 
point and vigour. His grasp of some of the 
problems of early Christian history was really re- 
markable, and seems to have had some influence 
on German rationalism. His precarious life cut 
him off from the chance of scholarly research, but 
he was quite unjustly despised by the orthodox. 
Defoe — not himself a m^cl character — reflects 
the general attitude towards deists. Reporting the 
death of ‘the late eminent or rather notorious 
Mr Toiand,’ he was sadly scandalised at Toland’s 
character and history, ‘ how he has for many years 
employed the best puirts and a great stock of 
reading to the worst purposes, namely, to shock 
the faith of Christians in the glorious person and 
divinity of their Redeemer, and to sap und under* 
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ni(i>e (Ik* principles t>f the orthodox faith/ And 
he held (hat the premature death of one ‘ who has 
hc<*n M> j^rcat an enemy of revealed rclijjion, so 
opcti an opposer of orthodox principles, and had 
so ofirn filasplu Tiled the divinity of our blessed 
Kidr<‘nui.’ (onrirnis his osvn observation th.U ‘lie 
never know an open blasphcfncr of (iod live to 
be an nUI man.’ 

From tbo Llfo of MUton. 

Ih* was never ver> licalllo, iu>r too sickly; and (he 
di'lcinjjcr tliat tnmhksl liini most of .my other was (he 
giHit. oi which he clyed without much pain in the year 
from the hirth of Chn>t 1674, .an<l in the six ami sixtieth 
of Ills a^e. All his learnc<l and jjrcat frienils in Ia>tulon, 
not without a fnen<lly coucciur.e of the vuljjar, accom- 
juimd hi^ Inxiy to the church of St Giles near Cripple* 
gale, where he lies hurieil m the chancel ; ami where 
the [uciy of his admirer' will shortly erect a monument 
U*c<UMing hi' worth, ami the lncoura|»emcnt of lc((cr> in 
king William’s reign. 

rims livcxl and <lied John Milton, a person of the licst 
accotnplislniicnls, the h.appitst genius, and the vastest 
learning which this nation, so renowned for provluciiig 
excellent writers, could ever yet ^hew : c$tcemc<l indcctl 
at home, Imt much more honoured abroad, where almost 
in his chihlhoml he made a considcnhic figure, and 
ionutiues (o Ik* still reputed one of the brightest lumi* 
nanes of the scicncc>. He was middle-sized and well 
]iro|M>rtione<l, his dcjiortment erect and manly» his hair 
of a liglit brown, his features exactly rcgulafi his com* 
picxioii wonderfully fair when a youth, and niddy to the 
very last. He was affable in conversation, of an equal 
and cheerful temper, and highly delighted with all sorts 
of inU'ic, in which he was himself not meanly skilled. 
He was extraordinary tcmpcral in his diet, which was 
any thing most in season or the easiest procured, and was 
no friend to sharp or strong liquors. Mis recreations, 
Iwforc his sight was gone, consisted much in feats of 
activity, particularly in the cxcrci>c of his arms, which 
he couM handle with clcxtcrity: but when blindness and 
age confined him. he played much upon an organ he 
kept in (he house, and had a pully to sw ing and keep 
him in iiiodon. Bu( the love of l>ooks exccc<lc<l all his 
other p.vssions. In summer he would be stirring at 
four ill the morning, and in winter at five ; but at night 
he used to go to l«l by nine, partly attributing the 
loss of his eys to his late watching when he was a 
student, aiul looking on this custom as very' pernicious 
to health at any time: hut when he was not disposed 
to rise at his usual hours, he always had one to read 
to him by his l>cdside. As he looked upon true and 
al>solute freedom to be the greatest happiness of this 
life, whether to societies or single persons ; so he 
thought constraint of any sort to be the utmost misery : 
for which reason he used to tell those about him the 
intirc satisfaction of his mind, that he had constantly 
imployed his strength and faculties in the defence of 
liberty, and in a direct opposition to slavery. He ever 
exprest the profoundest reverence to the Deity os well in 
deeds as words; and would say to his friends, that the 
divine properties of goodness, justice, and mercy were 
the adequate rule of human actions, nor less the object 
of imitation for privat advantages, than of admiration 
or respect for their own excellence and perfection. In 
his early days he was a favorer of those Protestants 


then opprobriously called by the name of Puritans : In 
his middle years he was best plcascil with the Inde- 
pendents and Anal>apti^ts, as allowing of more liberty 
than other**, and coming nearest in his opinion to the 
primitive practice : but in the latter part of his life, he 
was not a profest mcmlKT of any particular seel among 
Christians, he frcquciiiod none of their assemblies, nor 
made use of their particular rile*, in his family. Whether 
this proceeded from a dislike of their uncharitable and 
endless di>putc>. and th.it love of dominion, or inclina- 
tion to pcl^ccution, which, he said, was a piece of 
Pojicry' in'cp.ir.ible from all churches ; or wdicthcr be 
thought one might l>e a goo^l man without sulKcribing 
to any party, and that they had all in some things 
corruptc<l the institutions of Jesus Christ. I will by no 
means adventure to determine: for conjectures on such 
occasions arc very uncertain, and I never met with 
any of bis acqiuiintancc who could be positive in assign- 
ing the true rexsons of his conduct. 

1 shall now conclude this discourse with a character 
given of him by a man of unparalleled diligence and 
industry, who has disobliged all sides merely for telling 
the truth either inlircly or without disguise, and w*ho. 
since most men have (he frailty of ingaging in factions, 
cannot be su<j>ccte<l of partiality in favor of Milton. 
He was a p>ervon, says Anthony Wood in the first 
volume of his Athmir Oxonimses^ of wonderful parts, 
of A vcr\* sharp, biting, and satyrical w it ; he was a good 
philosopher and historian ; an cxccllcnl poet, Latinist, 
Grcci.in, and Hebrician; a good mathematician and 
musician 5 and so rarely endowed by nature, that ha<l 
he bin but honestly principled, he might have bin 
highly useful to (hat party against which he all along 
appeared with much malice and bitterness. 

There U x Life by Des Mai«a«i prefixed te two vols. of ToUnde 
po^lhumous works (174?), and a tnonojraph by Berthold. 

T^Und unJ d<r dtr QeitHX^rt {Heidelb. For 

Toland's pardal aitticipailon of Semlcr and Baur, see an article In 
(he TfuApgical RivirtUt 1877. 

Matthew Tllidnl (1656-1 733 )* dcislical writer, 
born at Beerferris rcctorys South Devon, was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. A 
Roman Catholic under James 11., he reverted to 
ProtesUntism of a frccthinking type, and wrote 
Ah Esuiy of Ob<di<nc€ to the Supreme Powers 
{1693) and P/^/its of the CArvV/iViw Church asserted 
itf^ainst the Romish and all other Priests (1706). 
The latter raised a storm of opposition ; but even 
a prosecution failed to prevent a fourth edition in 
1709. In 1730 Tindal published his Christianity 
as old as the Creation^ which was soon known as 
‘The Deist’s Bible its aim is not merely to state 
the case in favour of natural religion, but, less 
directly, to infer the superfluousness of any other. 
He seems to «idmit an actual revelation confirm- 
ing natural religion, but, seeing that in this case 
there was nothing new revealed, the result is to 
eliminate the supernatural element from Chris- 
tianity, and to prove that its morality is its only 
claim to the reverence of mankind. * Answers* 
were innumerable, and the deistical controversy 
was an outstanding topic of interest to all educated 
men, to laymen as much as to those theologically 
educated. The note of the deistical WTiters was 
their reliance on common*sense argument rather 
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than on theological learning, though they freely 
availed themselves of all arguments they had 
access to. And they addrc^sed not theologians 
but the general public. The form of the argument 
IS a dialogue between A and B ; it is plainly a 
veiy one-sided discussion. 

From *Tbe Deist's Bible.' 

A. I desire no more than to be allowc'h that there’s 
a religioD of nature and reason written in the hearts of 
every one of us from the first creation ; by which all 
mankind must judge of the truth of any institute<l 
religion whatever; and if it varies from the relicion of 
nature and reason in any one particular, nay, in the 
minutest circumstance, that alone is an argument which 
makes all things else that can be said for its support 
totally ineffectual. If so, must not natural religion and 
external revelation, like two tallies, exactly answer one 
another; without any other difference between them but 
as to the manner of their being delivered ? And how 
can it he otherwise ? Can laws be imperfect, where a 
l^slator is absolutely perfect ? Can time discover any 
thing to him which he did not foresee from eternity? 
And as his wisdom is always the same, so is his goc^- 
ness; and consequently from the consideration of both 
these, his Jaws must always l>e the same.^Is it not from 
the infinite wisdom and goodness of God, that yod 
suppose the gospel a most perfect law, incapable of being 
or altered, or of having additions ; and must 
not you own the law of nature as perfect a law, except 
you will say, that God did not arrive to the perfection of 
Wisdom and goodness till about seventeen hundred years 
since ? 

To plead that the gospel is incapable of any additions, 
because the will of Cod is immutable, and his law too 
perfect to need them, is an argument, was Christianity a 
ocw relipon, which destroys itself ; since from the time 
it commenced, you must own God is mutable; and that 
such additions have l>ccn made to the albpcrfccl laws 
of infinite wisdom as constitute a new religion. The 
|Won why the law of nature is immutable is because it 
is founded on the unalterable reason of things ; but if 
God is an arbitrary Being, and can command things 
meerly from will and pleasure ; some things to-day, and 
others to-morrow ; there is nothing either in the nature 
of God or in the things themselves to hinder him from 
perpetually changing his mind. If he once commanded 
things without reason, there can be no reason why he 
®ay not endlessly change such commands. 

Anthony Collins (1676-1729), deist, bom 
near Hounslow, passed from Eton to King's Cob 
Cambridge, and became the disciple and 
Wend of John Locke. In 1707 he published his 
Essay concerning the Use 0/ Reason; in 1709 
RriesUraft in Perfection. In Holland he made 
ihe friendship of Le Clerc; in 1713 his Discourse 
OH Free^thinkingy that to which Bentley replied 
>n his famous Remarks^ attracted much attention, 
and explicitly insisted on the value and necessity 
of Unprejudiced inquiry in religious matters. One 
argument for it is the mutually destructive 
of priests throughout the world, in all 
raiihs and Churches. While there is no direct 
polemic against the truths of revealed religion, 


the way the ‘ever blessed Trinity' is referred to 
manifestly docs not suggest fiiih in it; nnd there 
is an obvious aim to sh.ake confidence in the 
canon of Scripture and its infallibility. In his 
Grounds and Reasons 0/ the Christian Re/ii^ion^ 
published in 1724, Collins argues that Christianity 
is founded on Judaism, and that its main support is 
the argument for the fulfilment of the propheries. 
And yet no interpretation of them will stand a 
strict and non-allegorical fulfilment in the New 
Testament. The inference is not directly drawn, 
but is patent enough. In the course of the book 
he gives most of the arguments now held to pro\ e 
that Daniel deals with past or contemporaneous 
events and dale» from the Maccabean period. 

From the 'Discourse on Free^thlnlrmg.' 

The prie^t^ throughout the world differ al>out Scrip- 
tures, and the authority of Scriptures. The Bramins 
have a book of Scripture called the Shasters. The 

Persccs have their Zundavastaw (Zend-avestaj. The 
Bonzes of Chiiu have books written by the disciples 
of Fo-hc [Buddha], whom they call the God and Saviour 
of the world, who was l>om to teach the way of salva- 
tion, and to give satisfaction for all mens sins, 'fhe 
Talapoins of .Siam have a book of Scripture written by 
Sommonocodom [Sakya-muni, Buddha], who, the Siamese 
say, was bom of a virgin, and was the God expected 
by the universe. Dervizes have their Alchoran. The 
rabbis among the Samaritans, who now live at Sichem 
in Palestine, receive (he five books of Moses (the copy 
whereof is very different from ours) as their Scripture ; 
together with a Chronicon, or history of themselves from 
Moses's lime, quite different from that contained in the 
historical books of the Old Testament. This Chronicon 
is lodged in the publick libraty of Leyden, and has 
never l>een published in print. The rabbis among the 
common herd of Jews received for Scripture the four- 
and-twenty 1 >ooks of the Old Testament. The priests of 
the Roman Church, of (he English and ether Protestant 
Churches, receive for Scripture the four-and- twenty 
books of the Old Testament, and all the books of 
the New Testament : but the Roman receives several 
other books, called Apocrypha, as canonical, which 
all the Protestant churches utterly reject, except the 
Church of England, which differently from all other 
Christian churches, receives them as half canonical, 
reading some parts of them in their churches, and 
thereby excluding some chapters of canonical Scripture 
from being read. . . . The priests of all Christian churches 
differ among tliemselves in each church about the copies 
of the same books of Scripture ; some reading them 
according to one manuscript, and others according to 
another. But the great dispute of all is concerning the 
Hebrew and Septuagint, between which two there is a 
great difference ; (the tatter making the world 1500 years 
older than the former :) to name no other difTerences of 
greater or less importance. 

Lastly, As the most ancient Christian churches and 
priests received several gospels and books of Scripture 
which are now lost, such as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the Gospel according to (he ^yptians, the 
Traditions of Matthias, &c., and as not one father in the 
two first centuries (whose works now remain) but received 
books of Scripture which are either lost to us, or that we 
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rojcct Apocr)'phal : so ihe several seels of Christians 
111 the lva‘*l aiul in Afriea receive at this *Jay some Ixxiks 
ol Scripture, which arc so far lost to os, that we know 
only their n.imc$» anti others which we have and reject. 
As for inNiance, the Kcvcrcn'l Hr Grabe tells of a Iwk 
received by the Copticks, calle<l the Secrets of Peter, of i 
which we have no copy; and i.udolphus tells us that 
tlie Abyssinian Christians receive the Aposlolick Con- 
st it othuis ; and Posicllus brought from the hast, where 
it was in use, the Go%j)cl of James : l>oth which >vc reject 
as A|>ocryj»lial. 

Ihe same l>ooks of Scripture have, among those 
priests who receive them, a very difTefoiil degree of 
authority ; some attributing more, and others les*^ 
authority io them. The Popish priests contend lh.it the 
text of Scripture is $o corrupted, precarious, and unintel- 
ligible, th.it w*c arc to dcpeml on the authority of their 
church for the true particulars of the Christian religion. 
Others, who contend for a greater perfection in the text 
of Scripture, tlifTer alniut the Inspiration of those lxK)ks ; 
some contending that every thought ami wur<l arc in- 
spircil ; some that the thoughts arc inspired, an<l not the 
>v<jrds: some that those thoughts only arc inspired which 
relate to fund. i mentals ; ami other-, that the Iniyks were 
written by honest men with great care and f.iithfulncss, 
wilhrml any inspiration cither with rcs|K.'Ct to the thoughts 
or NvonK In like in.inner, the Pramlns, Pcrsccs, Pon/cs, 
lalapoin.s, l)crG/es, Kahbis, anti all other pric'-t^ who 
buihl their religion on books, mu>t from the nature of 
things vary alnmi l»ooks in the same religion, alvout the 
inspiration, and enpies of those brH>ks. 

The priests differ ciUiut the sense ami meaning of 
those lK>oks they receive as s;icred. This is evident 
from the great number of sects in each religion, buimlcd 
on tlic diversity of senses put on their several Scriptures. 
And tho the lKM)ks of the Old and New Tesla iiicnt arc 
the irnincriinte dictates of God himself, and all other 
Scriptures are the l>ooks of im]>ostcrs ; yet are the priests 
of the Christian church (like the priests of all other 
churches) not only <lividcd into miml>efless sects, on 
account of their different interpretations of them, but 
even the priests of the same sect dilTcr en llcssly in 
opinion al>out their sense and meaning. 

T'o set this mailer before you in the clearest manner, 
and to possess you with the justesi idea of the differences 
among priests alioul the sense an<t meaning of their 
Scriptures, and to make my ai^umcnt the stronger for 
the duty and necessity of free-thinking; I will confine 
myself to the most divine of all books, and by conse- 
quence the best adapted of any to prevent diversity of 
opinion ; and will lake the following method. I 

will give you an idea of the nature of our holy books ; 
whereby youNi see the foundation therein laid for a 
diversity of opinions among the priests of the Christian 
church. And, St^ondly^ I will give you a specimen of 
the <lis*crsity c>f opinions among the priests of the Church 
of England, prctcndcil to be deduced from them : for 
nil their clilTercnces arc too great to lie enumerated. 
From whence you'll easily infer, that there must be 
An infinite number of opinions among all other sorts of 
priests os to the meaning of their Scriptures; since 
the most divine of all l>ooks lays such a foundation for 
difference of opinion, that priests of the same sect are 
not able to agree, tho neither art, nor force, nor in- 
terest are wanting to com]>el them to an agreement 
ol opinion. 


Thomas Woolston (1670-1733)1 ^on of a 

Northampton currier, became a Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex, Cambridge, look orders, and was in 1697 
elected ecclesiastical lecturer in the university. 
An enthusiastic slvidcnt of Origen, in 1705 he 
published the Old Apohgy for the Truth 0/ the 
Christian Religion^ affirming that the Mosaic story 
was allegorical, a prophetic parable of Christ. 
But from being a sound and dignified scholar 
.ind a popular preacher, he became gradually so 
aggressive in his criticism on the clergy and those 
who abode by the literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture that his friends thought him a little crazed. 
The Moderator be tureen the Infidel and the Afios- 
(aU (developed in a second series, 1725) it) 
show that the gospel miracles could not prove 
Christ to be the Messiah ; he disputed the reality 
of the incarnation in a virgin and of the resurrec- 
tion, and developed a facetious vein that was as 
offensive as his thesis; and in 1721 his college 
deprived him of his fellowship. In his famous six 
Pisiourscs on the Miracles of Christ (1727-29, with 
two Defences) he maintained that the gospel narra- 
tives taken literally were a tissue of absurdities. 
Sixty answers were made to the Discourses; and 
an indictment for blasphemy was brought against 
Woolston. He was sentenced to a year’s intprison- 
ment and a fine of ^100; and unable to pay so 
considerable a sum, this partial anticipator of the 
mythical theory of Strauss died, a martyr to his 
convictions, within the rules of King's Bench. His 
works were collected in 1733 'vilh a Life. 

Prom the 'Defence.' 

I have promiscti the world, what, by the assistance of 
God, and the leave of the Government, shall he published, 
a Disicurse on the mischiefs and inconvcniencics of an 
hirc<l and established priesthood : in which it shall Iw 
shew'n (I.) That the preachers of Christianity in the first 
ages of the church (when the gos|)el was far and near 
spread, and iriumphetl over all opposition of Jews and 
Gentiles) neither received nor insisted on any wages for 
their pains, but were against preaching for hire; and, as 
if they had been endewed with the spirit of prophecy, 
before an hireling priesthood was established, predicted 
their al>olilion and ejection out of Christ*a church; 
(II.) That since the establishment of an hire for the 
priesthood, the progress of ChrisHanily has not only 
been stopt, but lost ground; Ihe avarice, ambition, and 
power of the clergy having been of such unspeakable 
mischief to the world, os is enough to make a man's 
heart ake to think, read, or write of; (III.) That upon 
an alx>lition of our present established priesthood, and 
on God's call of his own ministers, the profession of 
the gospel will again spread ; and virtue, religion, and 
learning will more than ever flourish and abound. 
The clergy arc forewarned of my design to publish 
such a Discourse; and this is the secret reason, what- 
ever openly they may pretend, of their accusations 
against me for blasphemy and infidelity. Their zeal 
and industry will be never wanting to prevent the pub- 
lication of this Discourse: neither need I doubt of 
persecution, if (hey can excite the Goverameot to it, to 
that end. 
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it) nciiher was nor could l)e a shadow and resemblance of 
Jesus’s ejection of hire<l priests out of the church at his 
second Advent, and that the Fathers were not of this 
opinion, lie had knocked me down at once. As he has 
done nothing of this, so he might have spared his pains 
in support of the letter of this stor>-. But 1 shall have 
a great deal of diversion with the Bishop when I come, 
in a proper place, to defend my exposition of that 
miracle. In the mean lime, as the Bishop has publislieil 
one of the Articles of my Christian Faith, thinking to 
render me odious for it ; so here I will insert another, 
vit ‘ 1 Ixilievc upon the authority of the Fathers, that the 
spirit and power of Jesus will soon enter the church, and 
expel hireling priests, who make merchandise of the 
gospel, out of her, after the manner he is supposed to 
have driven the buyers and sellers out of the Temple.’ 

Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), deist, was bom 
at East-Harnham near Salisbury. His father, a 
maltster, died early, so that the children were poorly 
educated and early sent to work. Thomas was first 
apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, but his eye- 
sight failing, in 1705 he became a tallow-chandler. 
He had already contrived to do a good deal of 
reading, when a perusal of the ‘historical preface ' 
•to Whiston’s PrimUive Chrisiianity Revived im- 
pelled him to write his own tract. The Supremacy 
o/the Father Asserted^ which Whiston helped him 
to publish in 1715. Encouraged by several patrons, 
^e of whom sent him suits of clothes which had 
been little worn, while another gave him a money 
subsidy, the ‘ wonderful phenomenon of Wiltshire,’ 
as Pope called him, continued to write ; and a 
quarto volume of his tracts, published in 1730, 
tnade his name widely known. Enquiries con- 
cerning sin, justification, prayer, the Justice of 
God ; A Discourse concernhtg Reason; and The 
rue Gos^l 0/ Jesus Christ Asserted^ were among 
his principal publications. His opinions drifted 


In my first Discourse on .Nliracles, I happened lo treat 
on that of Jesus's driving the buyers and sellers out of 
the Temple; which, upon the authority of the Fathers, 

I shewed to be a figure of his future ejeciion of bishops, 
priesu, and deacons out of his church for making 
merchandise of the gospel. The Bi>liop has taken me 
and that miracle to task ; and if ever any man smile<l 
at another’s impertinence, I then heartily laughc»l when 
I read him. I be gg ed of the Bishop l>efore-hand not to 
meddle with that miracle, because it was a hot one, and 
would bum his fingers. But for all my camion, he li.as 
been so fool-hardy as to venture U|>on it, but has really 
touched and handled it as if it was a burning coal. ! 
He takes it up, and as soon drops it again lo blow hi, ' 
fingers ; then endeavours to throw a little water on this 
and th.at part of it to cool it, but all would not do. The 
most fiery part of it, viz. that of its l,eing a type of 
Jesus's future ejection of mercenary preachers out of the , 
church, he has not, 1 may say it, at all touched, except 
hy calling it my alltgorieal invecti-.e agaiml the Main- 
lenatue 0 / the Clergy ; which is such a piece of Corin- 
thian effrontery in the Bishop, that was he not resolved 
to lye and defame at all rates, for the support of their 
interests, he could never have liad the face to have 
uttered. If the Bishop had proved that that miracle 
(which literally was such a , as I dare not now call 


from Arianism of Clarke's type nearer and nearer 
to deism, yet he went regularly to church, and 
regarded the mission of Jesus as clixine, though 
he did not regard Christ as (WhI. Most of his 
viexvs xverc common to him and the other deists. 
He .attacks the common theorx’ of inspiration, 
though his own view, quoted below, docs not go 
far beyond xvhat is held consistent with modern 
orthodoxy — as is the case with many of the con- 
tentions once accounted alarmingly <ieistic.il. He 
denounces such Old Testament stories as the 
proposed human s-acrificc by Abraham, insists on 
' the sufficiency of reason and the ncedlcssno's of 
miracles, and argues that the true gospel of Christ 
consisted mainly in the necessity of morality and 
repentance for sin to secure the mercy of G<xl here 
and hereafter. He was a modest and estimable 
man. 

From ‘Remarks on the Scriptures.’ 

Amongst the many compl.aints mailc against me, 
occasioned by the publication of my Hisscrialiun>, this 
I apprehend lo be the principal ; namely, that I h.ave 
fallen foul of the Bible, and have not paid it the defer- 
ence which 1 ought ; and that, in consequence thereof. 1 
have dug up foundations, ami greatly unscttle<i the minds 
of men. • So that the present questions arc, how, or in 
what respect, have I fallen foul of the Bihlc? What 
foundations have I dug up? And xxhat minds have 1 
unsettleil thereby? And first, how, or in wlial resj>ccl, 
have I fallen foul of the Bible? Ami xvhcrcin have I 
fallen short of paying it the deference it has a right to 
claim? Why, truly, I have taken the Hl*tty to enquire 
into the conduct and Iwhaviour of sonic of our Old-Tcsta- 
ment saints, which stand upon reconl in it. I have also 
withheld my assent from such facts therein rcl.aled. ami 
from such propositions therein containctl, as have the 
marks of incredibility upon them, when having no other 
evidence to support them than the bare authority of 
the xvriler. And is this all ? To which it may, perhaps, 
be thought sufficient lo answer, that this ministers just 
ground for complaint. Upon which I observe, that the 
Bible is lield forth, and recommended to ns, as a proper 
guide, by w.iy of example, doctrine, and jirccept, to our 
understandings, our afTeclions and actions s and there- 
fore, most assuredly, the Bible of all other books ought 
strictly to be examined, and most carefully to be enquired 
into ; and we ought to lend each other all the xssislance 
we can in making the inquisition, because otherwise xxe 
are in great danger of being misled. As I am required 
to follow the examples of those xvho through faith and 
patience inherit the promises, and as the characters of 
those I am required to imitate arc compounded of good 
actions and bad ; so the very nature of the thing calls 
upon me and obliges me diligently lo examine, and care- 
fully to dislingubh and separate those men’s virtues from 
their vices ; because otherwise I am in danger of follow- 
ing them, os xvcll in their bad dc<rds as in their good ; 
which must render the case, without such inquisition, 
most hazardous to me, and to all others who have the 
Bible put into their hands. The Bible is a collection of 
books, wrote at different, and, some parts of it, at very 
distant times, by a variety of persons, upon many sub- 
jects; whose authors, as they plainly appear to have 
had very different sentiments, and sometimes, perhaps, to 
have differed from themselves, so it is not unlikely but 
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I hey njay have had verj' diffcrenl views, as that has been 
pretty much the ease of writers at all times; and there- 
fore. 1 think, it ii not doing justice 10 the Deity to call 
it, in the the revealed will and word of GchI, >\hat- 

cver Mime j»ans of it may be conceived to Iw. Tire 
Bible iv such a composition as that the most oppovile 
tenets arc extr.icted fri>m it* as the many conlrovcrsics 
that now, and at .iH limes p.ist, have ^ub^iMcd in lliC 
Christian cliurch do plainly demonstrate; and by thix 
mcan^ it has l<*cn the groumlw ork of most of the heresies 
and cchi'm< that have taken place in Cliristcndom, and 
has occasioned great confn‘?ion, each one appealing to the 
Bible as the standanl which their pretensions are to l>c 
tryc<i hy. And iho* the various denominations of Chris- 
tians have racked their inventions or conceiving |)Owers 
in or<icr to reconcile its most disagreeing parts, yet, alas ! 
it is ns easy to make the two pole-stars meet in a point 
as fairly to make all the parts of this composition center 
in any one of the many systems that have l>cen groundctl 
u{>on it. I his collection of writings has l>ecn the parent 
of doctrines most dishonourable to CkxI and most inju- 
rious to men, such as the doctrines of absolute uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation, of religious (icrsccution, 
ami the like. This l>cing the case, it furnishes out a 
reason, more than sufficient, to engage every considerate 
man, who would see with his own eyes, would follow the 
gu It! a nee of his own understanding, and thereby would 
act consonant to his intelligent nature, carefully to re.ad, 
ancl attentively to consider what he rc.vls in the Bible, 
thereby to prevent his l>eing misled ; and tliis, I pre- 
sume, is a sufficient aj>ology for my doing as I have 
done with relation thereto. 

Besides, this book, called the holy Bible, contains 
many things that arc greatly Ixlow an<l unworthy of the 
Supreme Deity. That <#od should* specially interfuse to 
acquaint men with, and to transmit to |>osterily, such 
trifling obxervations as that two arc Ixttcr than one, that 
which is crooketl cannot lx made streight, that which is 
wanting cannot lx numbered, and the like; or that he 
should spirit men with, ap|rovc of, or countenance such 
malevolent desires as these: Let his children lx fatherless 
and his wife a widow; let his children lx continually 
vagabonds, and Ixg ; let them also seek their bread out 
of their desolate places ; let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath, and let the stranger spoil his labour ; let there 
be none to extend mercy to him, neither let there lx any 
to favour his fatherless children ; let his posterity lx cut 
off, and in the generation following let their name be 
blotted out. I say that such trifling observations, and 
such malevolent desires as these, should be considered as 
the offering of God is playing at hazard indcctl. That 
the travels and adventures of Naomy and her two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, into the country of Moab (as in 
the l)Ook of Ruth) is true, perhaps, may not be disputed ; 
but that Go<t should specially interpose to transmit 
such an insignificant relation to |>ostcrity, when we 
have nothing to ground the supposition upon, seems to 
me to be taking too great a liberty with the character 
and conduct of the Deity. There are many things con- 
tained in that collection of WTitings commonly called 
the Bible that arc much below and unworthy of the 
most perfect intelligence and Ixundicss goo<lncss ; that 
these should be made the act of the Supreme Deity, 
should be declared to be a revelation from and the very 
word of God, without so much as a seeming reason or 
ground for so doiDg, any otherwise than to support the 


religious systems men have imbibed, or, perhaps, the 
schemes of worldly policy they are engaged in ; this, 
surely, is not acting properly, nor even justly, by the 
common and kind parent of the univer^ For men thua 
to father upon God whatever they please is taking such 
a lilxriy with the character and conduct of the supreme 
Deity as no honest upright man would take with that of 
his neighbour : and if such practising should not come 
under the denomination of blasphemy, which it scarcely 
falls short of; yet it must, at least, lx a very strange 
kinil of piety. Vea, such is the extraordinary piety of this 
age (like that of doing honour an<l service to Gotl by 
killing his servants), that if a man, in conscience of that 
duty he owes to his maker, takes upon him to vindicate 
the moral character of the Deity in opposition to the 
religious system in vogue, or what passes for current 
orthodoxy, he may lx sure to fall under the imputation 
of being a free-thinker, a Deist (those terms being used 
in a bad sense), or, perhaps, an Atheist. 

And as to the preceptive parts of the Bible, there is a 
difficulty attends them that is unsunnountable to mej 
vir. what is required to lx done at one time, and under 
one dispensation, is forbid to be done under another^ 
whilst human nature continues the same, and men's rela- 
tions, and dependencies, and the obligations that arise 
from them, continue the same also. The Deity cannot 
hut perceive things as they really are, at all times, what- 
ever colouring or shading men may draw over them ; 
and therefore, to suppose that he commands and forbids 
(he same thing, whilst the natures, the relations, and the 
circumstances of men and things continue the same; this, 

I say, is to me an unsurmountable difficulty. Matthew 
V. 38 j Ye have heard that it hath been said ; or ye have 
read, Exo<lus xxi. 23, 24, 25, Life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. Upon 
which I observe, if such a retaliation of injuries as this 
IS, in its own nature, proper to restrain men’s vicialed 
appetites and passions, and therefore was appointed 
under the dispensation of Moses ; then, for the same 
reason, it ought to lx appointed and executed under all 
dispensations, Ixcausc mankind are the same, they have 
the same appetites and passions, and are liable to indulge 
them to excess at all times and under all dispensations. 
Whereas, Jesus Christ reversed the aforesaid law of 
retaliation, ver 39 : But I say unto ye, that ye resist not 
evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. Here, we see, Christ hath 
not only forbid all resistance of evil, but he also requires 
the patient, when he has sustained a first injury, to be 
a volunteer with regard to a second, and to meet it 
half-way. 

william Nlcolson (1655-1727). successively 
Bishop of Carlisle and Londonderry, and Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, was a learned antiquar>' and 
historical writer ; his Historical Libraries of Eng- 
landy Scotlandy at$d Ireland (1696-1724) being 
detailed catalogues or lists of books and manu- 
scripts referring to the history of each nation. 
He also wTote An Essay on the Border LawSy 
A Treatise on the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, A 
Description of Poland and Denmark, a preface to 
Chamberlayne’s Polyglot of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and some able pamphlets on the Bangorian Con- 
troversy ; and left many interesting letters. 
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Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper (1671-1713), third Earl 
of Shaftesbur)% was born in London, son of the 
second Earl satirised by Dr>'den as a 'shapeless 
lump/ and grandson of the brilliant, eloquent, 
unconscionable first Earl, the Ashley of the 
Cabal. Locke superintended his early education 
at Clapham ; and he spent three years at Win- 
chester and three more in travel. On his three 
visits to Holland he formed friendships with Bayle 
and Le Clerc. A zealous Whig, he sat for Foole 
in 1695-98, but ill-health drove him from (>olitics 
to literature. He succeeded to the earldom in 
1699, and spoke frequently and well in the House 
of Lords. Toland published, without leave, in 
1699 his boyish Inquiry Concerning Merit and 
Virtue^ which contained many of the views ex- 
pounded in his later works. His (anonymous) 
Letter on Enthusiasnt (1708) was prompted by the 
extravagance of the ‘ French prophets,* the Hugue- 
not refugees who revived in England the visionar)' 
claims to the gift of prophecy asserted by the per- 
secuted Camisards. What he meant by ‘enthu- 
siasm ’was fanaticism or extravagance; he would 
have professed himself an enthusiast in our sense 
for truth, beauty, and goodness. Disapproving 
equally the fanatic and the persecutor, he pled 
for ‘good humour’ in religious controversy. 

In 1709 appeared his Moralists^ a Philosophical 
Rhapsodyy which is inaptly described as a dialogue, 
since it contains long disquisitions by a third in- 
terlocutor ; only towards the end does it become 
a rhapsody and an impassioned hymn to nature, 
which reads like a prose version of a poem. The 
treatise has less to do with the principles of morals 
than with the method and order of the universe as 
an argument for a God, the origin of evil, a future 
life, and the nature of human society. In the 
survey of nature in the third part there is an out- 
pouring — surely remarkable in the early eighteenth 
century— on the beauty and terror, the majesty and 
mystery, of lofty mountain scenery. And there 
IS an amusing passage levelled against what is 
now called psychical research ; against ‘the sort of 
people who are always on the hot scent of some 
new prodigy or apparition, some upstart revelation 
or prophecy/ against ‘rambling in blind comers of 
the world in ghostly company of spirit-hunters, 
witch-finders, and layers-out for hellish stories and 
diabolical transactions. There is no need of such 
intelligence from hell to prove the power of heaven 
and being of a God/ Sensus Comtnunis (1709), an 
essay upon the freedom of wit and humour, vin- 
dicates the use of ridicule as a test of truth, 
a doctrine already set forth in the Letter on 
Enthusiasm; but Shaftesbury is quite misunder- 
stood if he is supposed to mean that facetious or 
frivolous raillery should supersede serious argu- 
nient His argument was that irrational folly and 
superstition could better be met by a humorous 
reducHo ad absurdum than by angry polemic, 


violence, or persecution. No s.ine person would 
ridicule the truth ; but if truth ih ridiculed, it 
suffers nothing, whereas halliH inationN and im- 
postures can be laughed out of tourt. In 1710 
appeared his Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author. 
In 1711 he issued a collection of his uorks In 
three volumes, under the general title of Charac* 
iertslics of Men^ Manners^ Opinio ns ^ and Ttmes. 
Here appeared again his revised Inquiry Cotuern* 
ing Virtue ; and the third volume coni.iineti Mis- 
cel la neon s Pejiections. The Clu i rt leteri sties wc r c 
reissued in ten other editions before the end of 
the century, and were translated into French and 
German. Second Characters^ a supplenieni on 
esthetics, was not completed. Compelled by ill- 
health to seek a warmer climate, he died in Naples. 

The style of Shaficsbur)* is studied and rhyth- 
mical, sometimes even artificial and affected ; he 
too obviously bestowed great pains on the con- 
struction of his sentences. It was of purpose that 
he exchanged continuity, precision, and simplicity 
for artistic discursiveness ; and in ortler to display 
the nobleman in the author, he assumes at times 
an air which suggests the superfinencss and super- 
ficiality of the virtuoso, deliberately proposing ‘ to 
regulate his language by the standard of good 
company/ He was hostile to Locke’s philosophy, 
was an ardent admirer of the ancients, imitated 
Plato, and preached Stoicism ; his Askemata, pub- 
lished in 19^1, are mainly texts, with comments, 
from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 

He was fiercely attacked as a deist ; and his 
very vagueness on religious problems allies him 
with the deists, even if his sceptical or free-and- 
easy attitude towards Scripture, especially towards 
the Old Testament, were not plainly apparent. In 
his style and method of discussion he was unlike 
the bulk of the deists ; he protested against those 
‘who pay handsome compliments to the Deity/ 
but ‘explode devotion’ and leave but little of zeal, 
affection, or warmth in what they call rational 
religion. He has more in common with those who 
later in Germany broke the power of self-complacent 
rationalism than with the rationalists properly so 
called. But by his effective, attractive style he 
influenced thousands untouched by such writers 
as Collins or Tindal, and greatly promoted the 
cause the deists had at heart. Like most of the 
deists, he was a theist, and denounced atheism, 
though his theism at times seems closely akin to 
pantheism. His work was, on the whole, a power- 
ful plea for freedom in the search for truth, for 
frank speech, and for toleration. 

Shaftesbury, though he borrowed much from 
the Greeks, from Cumberland, and from others, 
may rank as founder of the school of English 
moralists who, holding virtue and vice as naturally 
and fundamentally distinct, believe man to be 
endowed with a ‘moral sense’ by which these 
are discriminated and at once approved of or 
condemned, without reference to the self-interest 
of him who judges. In opposition to Hobbes, 
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he Jii.iJtUaius that the very nature of man leads 
to the exercise of benevolent and disinterested 
adV^ions in the social state. Conscience he 
tiehnc'' as ific 'moral sense/ a phrase of which 
he the author, and makes this sense akin to 
taste. aiKl seniitnent rather than to reason. 

I his (ioarine, left by its founrier in a some- 
what unsystematij* shape, was taken up and de- 
veloped by nui<ljC''On, and influenced Hume and 
A<iam Stnilh Shaftesbury was attacked in his own 
time botli by the followers of Clarkes 'intellectual 
system and by the more thorough utilitarians. The 
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From an I'njcravinj; by Kiven, afur CloMerman. 

^(cntle Berkeley railed at liim, and the rugj'cd 
Warburton dissented from his opinions, while 
warmly praisinjf his character. Butler heartily 
admired Shaftesbury’s support of the ‘ natural 
obli^Mtion of virtue ;* and there is in all his work 
evidence of sincere, warm, earnest feeling, the out- 
come of a generous mind. Sidgwick regards the 
appearance of the ChanxeUristUs as a turning- 
point in English ethical speculation, cand treats 
its author as ‘the first to make psychological 
experience the basis of ethics;’ and Hettner 
sees in him a power in European thought. A pro- 
nounced optimist, Shaftesbury insisted that God 
sliould be loved without fear of reward or punish- 
ment, and argued that ‘religion is still a discipline 
and the progress of the soul towards perfection/ 
a thought which, contemplating not merely the 
individual bur the race, contains the germ of 
Less i ng*s famous ErzUhttng tUs Menschtftgt^ 
schUchtSy and may have suggested this theme 
to Lessing, who was a diligent student of the 
Characteristics. Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, and 


even Kant were influenced by the English peer ; 
Leibniz and Diderot admired him ; and so did 
Voltaire, though he caricatured his optimism in 
CixnduU, Gray, on the other hand, speaks scorn- 
fully of Shaftc5bur>'^s philosophy ; and, oddly 
enough, Hope, who paraphrased Holingbrokc and 
was Shaftesbury's friend, told Warburton that ‘ the 
Charcuteristics had done more harm to revealed 
religion in England than all the works of infidelity 
put together.’ Yet it is impossible not to see that 
Sbaftcsl)ur>'’s philosophy was the foundation of 
BolingbrokVs. Mackintosh, who rightly thought 
Shaftesbury’s cthic.il work had at first been admired 
beyond its literary or philosophical merits, and 
ha<l next been loo unsparingly condemned or still 
more unjustly neglected, somewhat extravagantly 
said of the first passage quoted below from The 
Moralists^ ‘ that there is scarcely any composition 
in our language more lofty in its moral <ind reli- 
gious sentiments, or more exquisitely elegant and 
musical in its diction.’ 

From 'Adtrlce to an Author.' 

One who ftNpiro to the character of a nun of brcetling 
anil j>olitcncss is careful to form his judgment of arts 
ami sciences vipon right mmlcls of perfection. If he 
iT.ivels to Rome, he intjuircs which arc the truest pieces 
of .irchilcciurc, the l>cst remains of statues, the Inrst paint- 
ings of a Raphael or a Carache [Caraccil. However anti* 
i|uati.il, rough, or dismal they m.iy appear to him at first 
sight, he resolves to view them over and over, till he has 
brought himself to relish them, and find.s tlicir hidden 
graces and perfections. He takes particular care to turn 
his eye from every thing which is g.mdy, luscious 
of a false taste. Nor is he less careful to turn his car 
from every sort of musick besides that which is of the 
l)esl manner and truest harmony. 

Twere to l>c \vishc<l we had the same regard to a 
right taste in life and manners. What mortal Wing once 
convinced of a difference in inward character, and of a 
preference due to one kind aWvc another, would not he 
concerned to make his ow n the best ? If civility and 
humanity \k n taste; if brutality, insolence, riot, be in 
the same manner a taste, who, if he could reflect, would 
not chusc to form himself on the amiable and agreeable 
rather than the odious and perverse mo<lel? Who would 
nut endeavour to force nature os well in this respect os 
in what relates to a taste or judgment in other arts 
and sciences? For in each place the force on nature is 
used only for its redress. If a natural good taste be 
not already fomicd in us, why should not we endeavour 
to form it, and become natural ? 

' 1 like ! I fancy I I admire I How ? By accident s 
or as I please. No. But I learn to fancy, to admire, to 
please, os the subjects themselves are deserving and can 
l>ear me out. Otherwise, I like at this hour, but dislike 
the next. I shall be weary of my pursuit, and, upon 
experience, find little pleasure in the main, if my choice 
ami judgment in it be from no other rule than that single 
one, because I please. Grotesque and monstrous figures 
often please. Cruel spectacles and Ixirbarities are also 
found to please, and, in some tempers, to please be)'ond 
all other subjects. But is this pleasure right? And 
shall I follow it if it presents? Not strive with it, or 
endeavour to prevent its growth or prevalency in my 
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temper ?-»Ho\v stands the case in a more soft and flat- 
tering kind of pleasure? — Effeminacy pleases me. The 
Indian figures, the Japan-work, the enamel strikes my 
eye. The luscious colours and glossy paint gain upon 
my fancy. A French or Flemish style is highly liked 
by me, at first sight ; and I pursue my liking. But 
what ensues? — Do I not for ever forfeit my good ' 
relish? How is it possible I should thus come to taste I 
the beauties of an Italian master, or of a hand happily 
formed on nature and the antients? 'Tis not \>y wanton* 
ness and humour that I shall attain my end, and arrive 
at the enjoyment I propose. The art itself is severe : 
the rules rigid. And if I expect the knowledge should 
come to me by accident, or in play, I shall be grossly 
deluded, and prove myself, at best, a mock-virtuoso, or 
mere pedant of the kind.* 

Here therefore we have once again exhibited our moral ' 
science in the same method and manner of soliloquy as 
above. To this correction of humour and formation of 
a taste, our reading, if it l>e of the right sort, must 
principally contribute. Whatever company we keep, or 
however polite and agreeable their characters may be 
with >thom we convert or correspond, if the authors wc 
read are of another kind, we shall find our palate strangely 
turned their way. We arc the un happier in this respect 
for being scholars if our studies be ill chosen. Nor can 
I, for this reason, think it proper to call a man well-read 
who reads many authors, since he must of necessity have 
more ill models than good, and be more slulTed with 
bombast, ill fancy, and wry thought, than filled with 
solid sense and just imagination. 

But notwithstanding this hazard of our taste from a 
muliiplicily of reading, we are not, it seems, the least 
scrupulous in our choice of subject. Wc read whatever 
comes next us. What was first put into our hand when 
we were young, serves us afterwards for serious study 
and wise research, when we are old. We are many of 
us, indeed, so grave as to continue this exercise of youth 
through our remaining life. The exercising authors of 
this kind have been alxpve described, in the beginning of 
this treatise. The manner of exercise is called meditation, 
and is of a sort so solemn and profound, that we dare not 
so much as thorowly examine the subject on which we 
are bid to meditate. This is a sort of task-reading, in 
which a taste is not ])ermiited. How Utile soever W'c 
take of this diet, ’tis sufficient to give full exercise to our 
grave humour, and allay the appetite towards further 
research and solid contemplation. The rest is holiday, 
diversion, play, and fancy. We reject all rule : as think* 
ing it an injury to our diversions to have regard to 
truth or nature : without which, however, nothing can be 
truly agreeable or entertaining, much less instructive or 
improving. Through a certain surfeit taken in a wrong 
kind of serious reading, wc apply ourselves, with full 
content, to the most ridiculous The more remote our 
pattern is from any thing moral or profitable, the more 
freedom and satufaction we find in it. We care not 
how Gothick or barbarous our models are ; what ill* 
designed or monstrous figures we view ; or what false 
proportioru we trace, or sec described in history, romance, 
or fiction. And thus our eye and car is lost Our relbb or 
taste must of necessity grow barbarous whilst barbarian 
cusloms, savage manners, Indian wars, and wonders of 
die f<rra in^egnita employ our leisure hours, and arc 
the chief materials to furnish out a library. 

These are in our present days what b^ks of chivalry 


were in those of our forefathers. I know not what 
faith our valiant ancc>(orb may liavc liatJ m the stories 
of their giants, their dragons ^nd St (jcorgc'*. But for 
our faith indeed, as well as our taste, in lius other w.ay 
of rending, I must confess I can’t consider it without 
astonishment. 

It nui>t certainly l>e something else than incretiulity 
which fashions the taste and judgment of many gentle- 
men, whom we hear censured as atheists for attempting 
to philosophize after a new er m.anfjcr than any known of 
late. For my own part, 1 have ever thought ihi» i»ort of 
men to he in general more credulous though after another 
manner, than the mere vulgar. Besides w hat 1 have ob- 
scr\e<l in conversation with the men of this character, I 
can prcniucc many anathematizcil authors who, if they 
want a true Israelitish faith, can make amends by a 
Chinese or Indian one. If they arc short in Syria or 
the Palestine, they have their full measure in America 
or Japan. Histories of Incas or lro<}uois written by 
friars and missionaries, pirates and renegades, sea-captains 
and trusty travellers, pa^^s for authcntick records, and 
are canonical, with the virtuosos of this sort. Though 
Christian miracles may not so well satisfy them, they 
dwell with the highest contentment on the pro<ligics of 
Moorish and pagan countries. They have far more 
pleasure in hearing the monstrous accounts of monstrous 
men and manners, than the politest and l>est narrations 
of the affairs, the governments, and lives of the wisest 
and most polished )>eopIe. 

’Tis the same taste wduch makes us prefer a Turkish 
ltistor>* to a Grecian or a Roman, an .Ariosto to a Virgil, 
and a romance or novel to an Iliad. Wc have no regard 
to the character or genius of our author : nor arc .so 
far curious as to observe how* able he is in the judg* 
incnl of facts, or how' ingenious in the texture of his 
lies. For facts unably rebated, though with the greatest 
sincerity and good faitli, may prove the worst sort of 
deceit : and mere lies, judiciously composed, can teacli 
us the truth of things beyond any other manner. But 
to amuse ourselves with such authors as neither know 
how to lie nor (ell truth, discovers a taste which 
methinks one should not l>e apt to envy. Yet so 
enchanted wc arc with the travelling memoirs of 
any casual adventurer, that, be his character or 
genius what it W'ill, we have no sooner turned over a 
page or two than we begin to Interest ourselves highly 
in his affairs. No sooner has he taken shipping at the 
mouth of the Thames, or sent his baggage before him to 
Gravesend or buoy in the Nore, than strait our attention 
U earnestly taken up. If in order to his more distant 
travels he takes some part of Europe in his way, wc can 
with patience hear of inns and ordinaries, passage*boats 
and ferries, foul and fair weather ; with all the particular 
of the authors diet, habit of body, his personal dangers 
and mischances on bnd and sea* And thus full of 
desire and hope we accompany him till he enters on his 
great scene of action, and begins by (be description of 
some enormous fish or beast. From monstrous brutes 
he proceeds to yet more monstrous men. For in this 
race of authors he is ever compictest and of the first 
rank who is able to speak of things the most unnatural 
and monstrous. 

This humour cur old tragick poet seems to have dis* 
covered* He hit our taste in giving us a Moorish hero, 
full fraught with prodigy : a wondrous story-teller I But 
for the attentive part, llw poet chose to give it to woman- 
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km<l. Whai passionate reader of travels or student in 
the pfoiiigious sciences can refuse to pity that fair la<ly 
who fell in love with the miraculous Moor; csj>ccially 
consulcrinfj with what suitable grace such a lover could 
relate the most monstrous adventures and }«ati>fy the 
wondering appetite with the ino**t wondrous tales ; 
wherein (says the hero-tra%'€ller) : 

* Of ant res vast and deserts idle . . . 

It was my hint to speak . . . 

And of the cannibals that each other cat. 
rhe anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow lK*ncath their shoulders. 1 his to hear 
Wouhl Desdeinona seriously incline.* 

Scrioii'^ly, *twxs a woful tale I unfit, one would think, 
to win a tender fair-one. It *s true, the poet sufficiently 
condemn^ her fancy, and makcv her tpoor lady!) pay 
dearly for it in the cn<l, But why, .amongst his Greek 
names he should have clioscn one which denotctl the 
lady superstitious [ddsidannonia in Greek means super- 
stition] I can’t imagine : unless, as poets arc some- 
times prophets too, he should figuratively, under this 
dark ty|>c, have represented to us that al>oui a hundreti 
years after his time, the fair sex of this island should, 
by other monstrous tales, be so sc<lticc<l as to turn 
their favour chiefly on the persons of the tale-tellers, 
and change (heir natural inclination for fair, candid, and 
courteous knights into a p.ission for a mysterious race 
of black enchanters, such as of old were said to creep 
into houses and lead captive silly women. 

Tie certain there is a %ery great affinity between the 
pasSsion of superstition and that of talcs. The love of 
strange narrations and the ardent apjKlite towards un- 
natural objects has a near alliance with the like appetite 
towards the supernatural kind, such as arc called pro- 
digious and of dire omen. For so the mind forelwdes 
on every such unusu.al sight or hearing. Fate, destiny, 
or the anger of Heaven seems <lcno(ed and as it were 
delineated by the monstrous birth, the horrid fact, or 
dire event. For this reason the very persons of such 
relators or tale-tellers, with a small help of dism«al habit, 
suitable countenance and tone, become sacred and tre- 
mendous in the eyes of mortals who arc thus addicted 
from their youth. The tender virgins losing their 
natural softness, assume this intgick passion, of which 
they are highly susceptible, csjiccially when a suitable 
kind of eloquence and action attends the character of the 
narrator. A thousand Desdemona s are then ready to 
present themselves, and would frankly resign fathers, 
relations, countrymen, and country itself to follow the 
fortunes of a hero of the black tribe* 

But whatever monstrous zeal or superstitious passion 
the poet might foretell, either in the gentlemen, ladies, 
or common people of an after age, ’(is certain that as 
to books the same Moorish fancy in its plain and literal 
sense prevails strongly at this present time. Monsters 
and monsterlands were never more in request: And 
we may often see a philosopher or a wit run a tale- 
gathering in those idle deserts, as familiarly as the silliest 
woman or merest boy. 

Tbe Nobler Love. 

* You shall find then, said I (taking a grave air), that 
it is possible for me to l>c serious, and that ’tis probable 
I am growing so, for good and all. Your over-seriousness 
awhile since, at such an unseasonable time, may have 
driven me perhaps into a contrary extreme, by opposition 


to your melancholy humour. But I have now a better 
idea of that melancholy y<»u discovered ; and notwith- 
standing the humorous lum you were pleased to give 
it, I .am persuaded it has a different foundation from any 
of tho^c fant.astical causes 1 then assigned to it. Love, 
doubtless, is at (he bottom : but a nobler love than such 
as common beauties inspire.* 

Here in my turn 1 began to raise my voice, and 
imitate the solemn way you had been teaching me. 

* Knowing as you are, continued I, well-knowing and 
cxpcricrice<l in all the degrees and orders of beauty, in 
all the mysterious charms of the particular forms, you 
rise to what is more general ; and with a larger heart, 
and mind more comprehensive, you generously seek that 
which is highest in Ihe kind. Not captivateil by the 
lineaments of a fair face, or the wxll-drawn proportions 
of a human body, you view the life itself, and embrace 
rather the mind which adds the lustre, and renders 
chiefly amiable. 

‘ Nor is the cnjo)Tncnl of such a single beauty sufficient 
to satisfy such an aspiring souL It seeks how to combine 
more l>eauiics, and by what coalition of these to form 
a beautiful society. It views communities, friendships, 
relations duties, and considers by what harmony of 
lurticul.nr minds the general harmony is composed and 
commonweal established. 

*Nor sAlisficd even with publick good in one com- 
munity of men, it frames itself a nobler object, and with 
cnbrgetl affection seeks the goo<l of mankind. It dwells 
with pleasure amidst that rcas<*n and those orders on 
w'hich this fair correspondence and goodly interest is 
established. Laws, constitutions, civil and religious 
riles ; whatever civilizes or polishes rude mankind ; the 
sciences and arts, philosophy, morals, virtue ; the flourish- 
ing state of human affairs, and the perfection of human 
riature ; these arc Us delightful prospects, and this the 
charm of beauty which attracts it. 

‘ Still ardent in this pursuit (such is its love of order 
and perfection), it rests not here, nor satisfies itself w ith 
the beauty of a part ; but extending further its communi- 
cative bounty, seeks the good of all, and affects the 
interest and pros]>crity of the whole. True to its native 
world and higher country, *tis here it seeks order and 
perfection, wishing the l>cst, and hoping still to find a 
just and wise administration. 

^ And since all hope of (his were vain and idle if no 
universal mind preside<l, since without such a supreme 
intelligence and providential care the distracted universe 
must be condemned to suffer infinite calamities, His here 
the generous mind labours to discover (hat healing cause 
by W'hich (be interest of the whole is securely established, 
the beauty of things, and the universal order happily 
sustained. 

*This, Palcmon, is the labour of your soul, and this its 
melancholy, when, unsuccessfully pursuing the supreme 
beauty, it meets with darkning clouds which intercept 
lU sight. Monsters arise— not those from Lybian 
deserts, but from the heart of man more fertile — and 
with their honid aspect cast an unseemly reflection 
upon nature* She, helpless (as she is thought) and 
working thus absurdly, is contemned, the government of 
the world arraigned, and Deity made void. 

*Much is allcdgcd in answer to shew why nature errs, 
and how she came thus impotent and erring from an 
unerring hand. But I deny she errs; and when she 
seems most ignorant or perverse in her productions, 1 
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assert her even then as wise and provident as in her 
goodliest works. For ’tis not then that men complain 
of the world’s order, or abhor the face of things, when 
they see various interests mixed and interfering ; natures 
subordinate, of dilferent kinds, opposc<l one to another, 
and in their different operations submitted, the higher 
to the lower. ’Tjs, on the conlrar>% from this order of 
inferior and superior things that we admire the world's 
beauty, founded thus on contrarieties : w*hilst from such 
various and disagreeing principles a universal concord 
is established. 

‘Thus in the several orders of terrestrial forms a 
resignation is required, a sacrifice and mutual yielding of 
natures one to another. 71ie vegetables by their death 
sustain the animals : and animal bodies dissolved enrich 
the earth and raise again the vegetable world. The 
numerous ictsects are reduced by the superior kinds of 
birds and beasts ; and these again are checked by man, 
who in his turn submits to other natures, and resigns his 
form a sacrifice in common to the rest of things. And 
if in natures so little exalted or pre-eminent above each 
other the sacrifice of interests can appear so just, how 
much more reasonably may all inferior natures be sub- 
jected to the superior nature of the world I That world, 
Palemon, which even now transported you when the 
sun’s fainting light gave way to these bright constella- 
tions, and left you this wide system to contemplate. 

‘ Here are those laws which ought not, nor can submit 
to any thing below. The central powers, which hold the 
lasting orbs in their just poize and movement, must not 
be controulcd to save a fleeting form, and rescue from 
the precipice a puny animal, whose brittle frame, how*ever 
protected, must of itself so soon dissolve. The ambient 
air, the inward vapours, the impending meteors, or what- 
ever else is nutrimental or preservative of this earth, 
must operate in a natural course: and other constitutions 
must submit to the good habit and constitution of the 
all-sustaining globe. 

‘ Let us not therefore wonder if by earthquakes, 
storms, pestilential blasts, nether or upper fires, or 
floods, the animal kinds are oft afllicted, and whole 
species perhaps involved at once in common ruin : but 
much less let us account it strange if, cither by outward 
shock or some interior wound from hostile matter, 
particular animals are deformed even in their first con* 
ception, when the disease invades the seats of generation, 
aiul seminal parts are injured and obstructed in their 
accurate labours. ’Tis then alone that monstrous shapes 
are seen : nature still working as before, and not perversely 
or erroneously; not faintly, or with feeble endeavours; 
but o’erpowerid by a superior rival, and by another 
nature's justly conquering force* 

'Nor need we wonder if the interior form, the soul 
and temper, partakes of this occasional deformity, and 
cympatbizes often with its close partner. Who is there 
can wonder either at the sicknesses of sense, or the 
depravity of minds inclosed in such frail bodies, and 
dependent on such pervertible oigans? 

'Here then is that solution you require, and hence 
those seeming blemishes cast upon nature. Nor is there 
<>Dght in thu beside what is natural and good. Tis 
good which is predominant ; and every corruptible and 
mortal nature hy tu mortality and corruption yields only 
to some better, and all in common to that best and 
highest nature, which is incorruptible and immortal/ 

(Frem Part I. of Tk4 M^raUfO,) 


Of Dialogue. 

This brings to my mind a rcas^on 1 have often sought 
for, why we modems, who abound so much in treatises 
and essays, arc so sparing in the way <>( dialogue, which 
heretofore was found the i>o]itcsl and best way of manag- 
ing even the graver subjects. The truth is, *t would be 
an abominable falshood and bcljing of the age to put 
so much gootl sense together in any one conversation 
as might make it hold out steadily and with plain 
coherence for an hour's lime, till any one suljecl had 

been rationally examined. tl «/ y 

*' (from fh€ Mcraluti.^ 

Of Temperance. 

1 own (said I) I am far from thinking tcmj)crance so 
disagreeable a character. As for this part of virtue, I 
think there b no need of taking it on any other terms to 
recommend it than the mere advantage of being sav’d 
from intemperance, and from the desire of things un* 
necc&saiy. 

How! said Thcoclcs, are you thus far advanc'd? 
And can you carry this temperance so far as to estates 
and honours, by opposing it to avarice and ambition ? — 
Nay, then truly, you may be s.nid to have fairly embark'd 
your-self in this cause. You have pass'd the channel, and 
are more than half-seas over. 

RoUfflon & DlsclpllDe and Progreso of the Soul. 

Now whether our friend be unfeignedly and sincerely 
of this latter sort of real theologisls, you will Icam l>cst 
from the consequences of his hypothesis. You will 
observe whether, instead of ending in mere speculation, 
it leads to practice : and you will then surely be satis- 
fied, >vhen you see such a structure raised os with the 
generality of the world must pass at least for high re- 
ligion, and with some, in all likelihoo<l, for no less than 
enthusiasm. 

For ! appeal to you, Philoclcs, whether there lie any 
thing in divinity which you think has more the air of 
enthusiasm than that notion of divine love, such as 
separates from everything worldly, sensual, or meanly- 
interested? A love which is simple, pure, and unmixed ; 
which has no other object than merely the excellency 
of that Being itself, nor admits of any other thought of 
happiness than in its single fruition. Now I dare pre- 
sume you will take it os a substantial proof of my friend’s 
being far enough from irreligion if it be shewn that he 
has espoused (his notion, and thinks of making out this 
high point of divinity, from arguments familiar even to 
those who oppose religion. 

According therefore to his hy]>othesi5, he would in 
the first place, by way of prevention, declare (0 you, 
that though the disinterested love of Go<i were the most 
excellent principle, yet he knew very well that by the 
indiscreet zeal of some devout well-meaning people it 
had been stretched loo far, perhaps even to extravagance 
and enthusiasm ; as formerly among the mysticks of the 
antient church, whom these of latter days have followed. 
On the other hand, that there were those who in opposi- 
tion to this devout mystick way, and as professed enemies 
to what they call enthusiasm, bad so far exploded every- 
thing of this ecstatick kind as in a manner to have given 
up devotion, and in reality had left $0 little of zeal, 
aflcctioD, or warmth in what they call their rational 
religion as to make them much suspected of their sin- 
cerity in any. For though it be natural enough (he would 
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icll you) for a mere j>olilical m filer lo ground his great 
nrtjiiimnt for rchi'ioii on I he necessity of such a 1»clicf 
a> that «»f a future rcwanl nn<i punishment ; yel, if you 
nmII i\Uc his <)|)ininn, 'tis a \cry ill token of sincerity in 
rc*h*^ioti, and in the Cfirlslian religion more especially, to ^ 
re lute ii to such a pliilsophy as will allow no room to 
tlial Ollier principle of love, hut treats all of that kiml ' 
as enthusiasm, for >o much 05 aiming at uhat is calle<l 
<lisiniefe>leihicss. or leaching the love of <io»l or virtue 
for (rod or virtue s sake, 

Nile then we have two sorts of people (according 
to my friend’s account » who in these opposite extremes 
expose religion to tlie insults of its adeersaries. For as 
on <»ne hand 'twill lie fouiKl difliculc to defen<l the notion 
of that high raise*! lose vs|>oiLse<l with so much warmth 
by those devout inysticks : so, on the cUher hand, 'twill 
be found as hard a task, u|Miri the principles of these 
cooler men, to guard religion from the iin|>utalion of 
nicrccnarines.s and a slavish spirit, hor hi>w shall one 
deny that to serve ChxJ by compulsion, or for interest 
merely, is servile and mercenar)*? Is it not evident 
that the only true and liberal service paid cither to that 
supreme Being, or to any other sii|H.Tior, is that ‘which 
proceeds from an esteem or love of the person scrv'cd, a 
sense of duty or gratitude, and a love of the dutiful ainl 
grateful part, as good and amiable in itself’? And 
where is the injury to religion from such a conccivsion 
as this? Or what detraction is it from the lielicf of an 
aficr«reward or punishment to own ‘Ih.al the service 
caused by it U not eqtinl to that which is voluntary and 
witli inclination, but is rather disingenuous an<l of the 
slavish kiml’? Is it not still for the good of mankind 
and of the worhl that ol>cHlicnce to the rule of right 
should some way or other l>c ])aid ; if not in the iKrtter 
w'ay, yet at least in this imperfect one? Ami is it not to 
be shewn, ‘that although this sendee of fear be allowed 
ever so low or l>ase, yet religion Mill l>eing a discipline 
and progress of the soul towards |>crfection, the motive 
of reward and punislimcnt is ])rimary and of the highest 
moment with us ; till, being capable of more sublime 
instruction, w*e are led from this servile state to (he 
generous service of affection and love*? 

To tins it is that in our friend’s opinion we ought all 
of us to aspire, so os to endeavour Mhat the excellence 
of the object, not the rcwanl or ]>unishmcnt, should l>c 
our motive: but tlut where, through the corruption of 
our nature, the former of these motives is found insufh* 
cicnl to excite to virtue, there the latter should l>c brought 
in ai<l, ami on no account l>c undervalued or neglected.* 

(Frum Pan 11. cif TJU Momtiitt.) 

S«« German books on Shaflcvbury'ft philosophy by Spicker (iSya) 
and Cbycki (iSyA); Leslie Stephen's F.hglnk Tk^Hfht in the 
EighUtMlk CtutHTg (1876); ProfeMor Fowler* Ska/i 4 thury ^nd 
iiutekis^H (* Philosopher* ' 1889) ; the i.i/tAnd I'n^ukiUtud 

LftUrf, by Bertraod Rand (1900), the Ckaracirn’i/Ut, ed. by 
J. M. Robertson (1900), S^e^fid CknrA<ttrt by Rand. 

John Gny. 

Italian opera and English pastorals were driven 
out of the field at this time by casy^ indolent, 
good-humoured John Gay (1685-1732), most art* 
less and best beloved of all the Pope and Swift 
circle of wits and poets. Gay was bom at Bam* 
staple, younger son of an impoverished house. 
Doth parents dying when he was about ten years 
eld, he was, after receiving his education in the 


free grammar*schooI of his native town, put 
apprentice to a silk-mercer in London ; but dis- 
liking this employment, he obtained his discharge. 
In 1708 he published a poem in blank verse entitled 
117 /*^ (facsimile reprint, 1926); in 1712 he became 
domestic secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth ; 
and in 1713 appeared his Rural SporiSy dedicated 
to Pope, in w'hich we may trace his joy at emancipa- 
tion from shopkeeping : 

But !, who ne’er was blessc<l by Fortune's hand, 

Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land ; 

I^ng in the noisy town have Iwcn immured, 

Respired its smoke, and all it?» cares endured. » . % 
Fatigued at last, a calm retreat 1 chose, 

And soolhc<l my harassetl mind with sweet repose, 
Where fields, and shades, and the refreshing dime 
Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my rhyme. 

A comedy, Th^ 0/ Balk (1713)* 

successful. Then came a trivial poem in three 
books entitled Thf Fan. The Shepherd^s \VeeL\ 
in Six Pastorals (1714 5 facsimile repr. 1924), 
written to ridicule those of Ambrose Philips, 
contains so much genuine comic humour and such 
entertaining pictures of country-life that it became 
po|ml;)r, nut as satire, but as affording *a pros- 
pect of his own country.’ In an address to the 
‘courteous reader’ Gay says : ‘Thou wilt not find 
my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but 
milking the kinc, tying up the sheaves, or if the 
hogs arc astray, driving them to their sties. My 
shc[)hcrd gathcreth none other nosegays but what 
arc the growth of our own fields ; he slccpcth not 
under myrtle shades, but under a hedge ; nor 
doth he vigilantly defend his flocks from wolves, 
because there are none.’ This ‘historical’ view 
of rural life was imitated by Allan Ramsay, and 
was followed by Crabbe with a moral aim to which 
Gay never aspired. In February 1715 appeared 
The What d'ye Call Jit ^ tragi*comi*pastoral 
farce, which the audience had ‘ not wit enough to 
take ; ’ and next year, assisted by hints from Swift, 
Gay produced his mock-heroic Trivia; or^ the 
Art of Walking the Streets of Lj>ndony in which 
he gives a graphic account of the dangers and 
impediments then encountered in traversing the 
narrow*, crowded, ill * lighted, and vice • infested 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. His pictures 
of City-life arc in the Dutch style, familiar but 
forcibly draw n. Here is 

The BookstalL 

Volumes on sheltered stalls expanded lie, 

And various science lures the teamed eye ; 

The bending shelves with ponderous scholiasts groan. 
And deep divines, to modem shops unknown ; 

Here, like the bee that on industrious wing 
Collects the various odours of the spring, 

Walken at leisure learning’s flowers may spoil. 

Nor watch tlie wasting of the midnight oil ; 

May morals snatch from Plutarch’s tattered page, 

A mildewed Bacon, or Stag)*ra’s sage : 

Here sauntering 'prentices o’er Otway weep, 

O'er Congreve smile, or over D’Urfey sleep x 
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Pleased sempstresses the Lock's famed Rape unfold ; 
And Squirts read Garth till apo/ems grow cold. 

Squin is the name of an apoih«cary's boy m Garth's . 

tf/Vs/m is a decoction ur infusion. 

During the great frost in London in 1716 a f.nr 
was held on the river Thames : 

O roving Muse? recall that wondrou> year 
When winter reigned in bleak Britannia's air ; 

When hoary Thames, with frosted osiers crowned, 

Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 

The waterman, forlorn, along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar : 

See harnessed steetls desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable, not their own, 

Wheels o'er the hardcnc<l waters smoothly glide, 

And raze with whitened tracks the slippery tide ; 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing hre, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire ; 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 
And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

So, when a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the spacious plain, 

Thick rising tents a canvas city build. 

And the loud dice resound through all the held. 

Gay was always sighing for public employ- 
ment, for which he was eminently unfit, and in 
1714 he had a glimpse of fancied happiness. He 
wrote with joy to Pope : ‘ Since you went out 
of the town, my Lord Clarendon >vas appointed 
envoy-extraordinary to Hanover, in the room <if 
Lord Paget ; and by making use of those friends 
which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted 
me for his secrctar>^' Quilting his situation svith 
ihc Duchess of Monmouth, he accompanied Lord 
Clarendon on his embassy, but seems to have held 
the new post only for about two months ; in the 
same year Pope welcomed him to his native soil, 
and counselled him, now that the queen was 
dead, to ‘write something on the king, or prince, 
or princess/ The anxious expectant of court 
favour complied with Pope’s request, and wrote a 
poem entitled An EphtU to a Ijidy [probably Mrs 
Howard] 2 Occasiofied by the Arrival 0/ Her Royal 
ffighness[iY{t Princess of Wales, whom he had seen 
at Hanover] ; and, as a consequence, the Princess 
and her husband went to see his play of The What 
^ ye Call lit Gay was stimulated to another 
dramatic attempt (1717), and produced Three 
Hours After Marriage ^ but some personal satire 
and indecent dialogue, together with the improba- 
bility of the plot, sealed its fate. It soon fell 
into disgrace ; and its author, afraid that Pope 
and Arbuthnot would sufler from their connection 
with it, took all the blame on himself. Nevcrthc- 
Jess the trio of friendly wits were attacked in two 
pamphlets, and Pope’s quarrel with Cibber origin- 
ated in this unlucky drama. Gay was silent and 
dejected for some time ; but in 1720 he published 
his poems by subscription, and realised fiooo. He 
^so received a present of South Sea stock, and 
was supposed to be worth ^20,000, all of which he 
lost by Uie collapse of that famous delusion. This 


bcrious calamity alniu^t merv^ lu lim c] ,1 wit fond of 
hnery and of lu\urH>uj> living, liut lu-v fncnd'> were 
i zealous, and he was j)rompicd to fiirthcr literary 
I exertion. In 1734 he brought out anotln r drama, 
I The Capti’cSy whi«.h was a< led with moderate 
success; and in 1737 he wrote a volume of l-\xhles^ 
designed for the edihcation of the Duke <>( Cum- 
berland (then a boy of six , who docs not seem to 
have learnt mercy or humanity from them. I hc 
accession of the prince and princess to ilie throne 
seemed to augur well for (iay's fortunes ; but he 
was only offered the situation of gentleman-usher 
to the little Princess Louis.!, a child under three, 

I and considering this an insult, he rejected it. 
In 1736 Swift had come to England, nm] lived 
two months with I^opc at Twickenham. At 
this or some earlier dale, the Dean had sug- 



JOHN CAY. 


(From a Skeich by Sir C. Kncller in the National Portrait Galltry.) 


gested to Gay the idea of a Newgate pastoral, 
in which the characters should be thieves and 
highwaymen ; and The Beggar^ s Opera was the 
result. The two friends vvere doubtful of the 
success of the piece, but it was received with 
unbounded applause. The songs and music aided 
greatly its popularity, and there was also the 
recommendation of political satire ; for the quarrel 
between Pcachum and Lockit was accepted as an 
allusion to a personal collision between Walpole 
and his colleague, Lord Townshend. The spirit 
and variety of the piece, in which song and 
sentiment are cheerfully intermixed with vice 
and roguery, still render the Beggat^s Opera a 
favourite with the public ; but as Gay succeeded 
in making highwaymen agreeable and even 
attractive, it can hardly be commended for its 
moral tendency — a matter of little account with 
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the cpicurc.in playwright, who was, in Popes 
\v ords — 

Of manners penile, of nfTcclion^ mild ; 

In >sit a mAh, >iinplici(y a 

'I hc opera had a run of si\ty-i«o nij:hts, became 
the ra^'c of to^n an<i country, aiul had also the 
< lTe< t n( ^i\ rl^c to the Kn^di^h opera, a species 
of hvilu comedy enlivened bv >onv:s an(? mn>ic, 
\vhi< li for a time sn|)planic<l the Italian opera, wnh 
all Its exotic and c)abor«iic graces. (Revived in 1920, 

It ran till 1923 ! Sec a monograph by Schultz. 
19251. By this suc<c$sriil opera Cay cleared 
6d. besi<ies what he derived from its 
publication. He tried a sci|ucl to the 
Opfrix^ under the title of Polly i but as it was 
supposed to contain sarcasms on the court, tho 
Lord Chamberlain prohibited it. Cay had recourse 
to publication ; and such was (he zeal of his friends 1 
and the effect of party-spirit that Polly produced a ^ 
profit of ^noo or /1200. Henrietta, Duchess ol 
MarIlx)rough, gave ^100 as her subscription for a 
copy. Gay had now amassed ^3000 by his tvritings, 
which he resolved 10 keep ' entire and sacred.* He 
was at the same lime received into the house of 
his kind patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queens* 
berry, with whom he spent the remainder of his 
life. His only literary occupation was composing 
additional fables, and corresponding occasionally 
with Pope and Swift. A sudden attack of inflam* 
mutory fever carried him off in three days. 
Pope’s letter to Swift announcing the event was 
endorsed: ‘On my dear friend Mr Ca>''s death. 
Received, December 15th, but not read till the 
20th, by an impulse foreboding some misfortune.* 
And nothing in .Swift’s life is more touching or 
honourable to his memory' than those passages 
in his letters where (he recollection of his friend 
melted his haughty stoicism. Gay was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a costly monument 
erected by the Duke and Duchess of Queens* 
berry bears his own lines : 

Life is a jest, and M things show U : 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 

The works of this genial son of the Muses, which 
have regained much of their popularity, show the 
licentiousness without the elegance of Prior. His 
FxibUs arc still the best we possess ; and if they 
have not (he rich humour and archness of 
La Fontaine's, they are light and pleasing, and 
arc always smooth in versification. The Hare 
with Many Friends is doubtless drawn from the 
fabulist’s own experience. In the Court of 
Death he tries a higher flight, and marshals his 
* diseases dire’ with strong and gloomy power. 
His song of Black-eyed Susan and the ‘ballad’ 
beginning ‘Twas when the seas were roaring’ 
arc full of characteristic tenderness and lyrical 
melody. This ballad (in the then usual sense of 
the word) was said by Cowper to have been the 
joint production of Arbuthnot, Swift, and Gay, 
but the tradition is not supported by evidence. 


The Country Ballad-stn^er. 

Sublimcr strain^, O rustic Muse ! prcp.ire ; 

Forget awhile the barn and dairy’s c.nrc ; 

Thy homely voice to lohier numl>crs raise, 

I he drunk ards flights require sonorous lays \ 

With Bowzy I ndus’ songs exalt thy ver*c, 

While rock- aiwl wockIs the v.arious nolo rehearse. 

’Twas in the sea^^on when the reapers* toil 
Of I he ripe h.trvc-t ‘gan to rid ihc soil ; 

Wide through the held was seen .a goodly rout, 

CIc.in damsels bound the gathcrc‘l she.aves alioul ; 

Ihe lad> with sharpcncl hook and sweating brow 
Cut down the lal>ours of the winter plough. . . . 

When fa-t asleep they Bowzyl>cus <pied, 

His hat and oaken sl.aff lay close Inrsidc ; 

That Bowzybeus who could sweetly sing, 

Or with the rosined bow lonncnt the string; 

That Bowzylieus who, with finger’s spcetl. 

Could call soft warhiings from the breathing reed \ 
That Bowzybeus who, with Jocund tongue, 

Ballads, and roundelays, and catches sung : 

They loudly laugh to see the damsel's fright, 

An<l in disport surround the drunken wight. 

Ah, Bowzyljee. why didst thou stay so long? 

The mug5» were large, the drink was wondrous strong I 
Thou shouldst have left the fair l>erorc 'twas night. 

But thou ^fst toping till the morning light . . . 

No sooner *gan he raise his tuneful song 
But lads and lasses round about him throng. 

Not ballad*singcr placed aliovc the crowd 
Sings with a note $0 shrilling sweet and loud ; 

Nor pari-h-clerk, who calls the psalm so clear, 

Like Bow'zybeus soothes the attentive car. 

Of Nature’s laws his carols first begun— 

Why the grave owl can never face the sun. 

For owls, as swains observe, detest the light, 

And only sing and seek their prey by night. 

How turnips hi<le their swelling heads below, 

And how the closing cole worts upwards grow ; 

How Will-aAVisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O er hills, .and sinking l>ogs, and pathless downs. 

Of stars he told that shoot w ith shining trail, 

And of the g1ow*wonn'» light that gilds his tail, 
lie sung w'hcre woodcocks in (he summer feed. 

And in what climates they renew their breed— 

Some think to northern coasts their flight they lend, 
Or to the moon in midnight hours ascend— 

Where swallows in the winter’s season keep, 

And how the drowsy bat and dormouse sleep ; 

How Nature does the puppy's eyelid close 
Till the bright sun has nine times set and rose 
(For huntsmen by their long experience find 
That puppies still nine rolling suns are blind). 

Now he goes on, and slogs of fairs and shows, 

For still new fairs before his eyes arose. 

How pedlers* stalls with glittering toys are laid, 

The various fairings of the country maid. 

Long silken laces hang upon the twine, 

And rows of pins and amber bracelets shine ; 

How the tight lass koives, combs, and scissors spieSi 
And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes. 

Of lotteries next with tuneful note he told, 

Where silver spoons are won, and rings of gold. 

The lads and lasses trudge the street along, 

And all the fair is crowded in his song. 

The mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
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nis piJU, his balsams, and hb ague-spelU ; 

Now o'er and o'er the nimble tumbler springs, 

And on the rope the venlurous maiden swings ; 

Jack Pudding, in his parti -coloured jacket, 

Tosses the glove, and jokes at every packet. 

Of raree-shows he sung, and Punch’s feats, 

Of pockets picked in crowds, and various cheats. 
(From T/u SkrfifurSs ; cr, tfu flighU.) 

On the Streets of London. 

Through winter streets to steer your course aright, 
How to walk clean by day, and safe by night ; 

How jostling crowds with prudence to decline, 

When to assert the wall, and when rc>ign, 

I sing; Thou, Trivia, Goddess, aid my song, 
Through 5|>aciou$ streets conduct thy bard along ; 

By thee transported, I securely stray 
Where winding alleys lead the doubtful way ; 

The silent court and opening square explore, 

And long perplexing lanes untrod before. 

To pave thy realm, and smooth the broken ways, 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays ; 

For thee the sturdy pavior thumps the ground. 

Whilst every stroke his labouring lungs resound ; 

For thee the scavenger bids kennels glide 
Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt subside. 

My youthful bosom bums with thirst of fame, 

From the great theme to build a glorious name ; 

To tread in paths to ancient bards unknown, 

And bind my temples with a civic crown : 

Bui more, my country’s love demands the lays ; 

My countr/s lx the proflt| mine the praise ! 

When the bbek youth at chosen stands rejoice, 

And ‘ Clean your shoes ’ resounds from every voice ; 
When late their miry sides stagc*coaches shew, 

And their stiff horses through the town move slow ; 
When all the Mall in leafy ruin lies, 

And damseb first renew their oyster-cries, 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provide. 

Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide ; 

The wooden heel may raise the dancer’s l)ound, 

And with the scalloped top his step be crowmed : 

Let firm, well -hammered soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing snows, and rains, and soaking sleet 
Should the big last extend the shoe loo wide, 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside ; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 

Vou’ll judge the seasons by your shooting com. 

Nor should it prove thy less important care 
To choose a proper coat for winter wear. 

Now ill thy trunk thy D’Oily habit fold, 

Thy silken drugget ill can fence the cold ; 

The fneze’s spongy nap is soaked with rain, 

And showers soon drench the camblet’s cockled grain ; 
True Witney broadcloth, with Us shag unshorn, 
Unpierced is in the lasting tempest worn : 

Be this the horseman’s fence, for who would wear 
Amid the town the spoils of Russia’s bear? 

Within the Roquelaure’s clasp thy hands are pent, 
Hands that, stretched forth, invading harms prevent. 
L«t the looped Bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloak bespattered o’er with lace. 

That garment best the winter’s rage defends 
Whose shapeless form io ample plaits depends ; 
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By various names in various counties known, 

Vet held in all the true burtoul alone ; 

Be thine of Kerrey firm, though small the co>l, 

Then brave uinvet the rain, unchilled the frost. 

If (he strong canc support thy \salking iiatrl, 
Chairmen no longer shall ihc wall command ; 

Even siunly camten shall thy luxl oixy, 

And rattling coaches slop to make thee way : 

This shall direct ihy c.'iutious tread aright, 

Though not one gl.iring lamp enliven night. 

Let beaux (heir canes, wiih amber tipt, produce ; 

Be theirs for empty show, but thine for use. 

In gilded chariots while they loll at ease, 

An<l 1.12 ily insure a life's disease ; 

While softer chairs the tawdry load convey 
To Court, to While’s, Assemblies, or the Play ; 
Ko^y-complexioned Health thy steps attends, 

And exercise thy lasting youth defends 

{Front Trivia, Book i) 

D*Oil>' Of Doylcy. who gave name lo a kind of woollen Muff ‘ at 
once cheap and genteel/ and to ornamental napkin*, wa» a lioen* 
draper who had a »hop in the Strand. White’* was a chocolaie- 
houM in St James’* Street. 


But when once plucked, ’tis no longer alluring, 

To Covent Carden 'tis sent (as yet sweet), 

There fades, and shrinks, and grows past all enduring. 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under feet. 

(From Tht Btggar'$ O/trm,) 

There u a dote parallel to this io (he word* of Effie Dean* in 
the Hrart a/ AfiB^LatAian: * I thought o‘ the bonny bit thorti 
that OUT father rooted out o' the yard Um May, when it had a* 
the fluaho* bloisoRi* oo it; and then it lay in the court till (be 
bcait* had trod them a* lo piece* wi* their feel. I little thought 
when t wo* wae for the bit *illy green bush and its flowers, that 
I was 10 gang the same gate m>‘sell.* 

Tho Court of Death. 

Death, on a solemn night of state. 

In all his pomp of terror sate : 

The attendants of his gloomy reign, 

Diseases dire, a ghastly train ] 

Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone. 

A voice thus thundered from the throne : 

* This night our minister we name ; 

Let every servant speak his claim ; 

Merit shall bear this ebon wand.’ 

All, at the word, stretched forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat possessed, * 
Advanced, and for the wand addressed : 

* I to the weekly bills appeal ; 

Let those express roy fervent zeal ; 

On every slight occasion near, 

With violence I persevere.’ 

Next Gout appears with limping pace, 

Pleads how he shi(U from place to place; 

From head to foot how swift he flies, 

And every joint and sinew plies ; 

Still working when he seems suppresl, 

A most tenacious stubborn guest. 

A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, ojid thus asserts his due t 


Song. 

Virgins arc like the fair flower in its lustre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground ; 
Near it the bees, in play, flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around. 
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‘ 'Tis [ who With the swcclcj* I joy, 

And in ihc shape of Love destroy. 

My slianks, >imk eyes, and no^v)c^s face, 

I'rove my prctcn>ion to the place.’ 

Stone urged his evergrowing force ; 

And, next, Consumption’s meagre corse, 

With feeble voice that scarce was heard, 

Itroke with short coughs, his suit preferred S 
* Let none object my lingering way ; 

1 gain, like F.abius delay ; 

Fatigue and weaken ever)* foe 

l^y long attack, secure, though slow/ 

Plague represents his rapi<l p>wer, 

Who thinnc<l a nation in an hour. 

All spoke their claim, and hoped the wand. 
Now expectation hushed the banci, 

When thus the monarch from the throne: 

'Merit was ever modest known. 

What ! no physician S|>cak his right? 

None here ! but fees tlicir toils requite. 

then, Intemperance take the wand, 

Who nils with gold their zealous hanrl. 

You, Fever, (iout, an<l all the rest— 

Wlumi wary men as foe*' detest — 

Forego your claim. No more prctcml ; 
Intemperance is esteemed a friend ; 
lie shares their mirth, their social joys, 

And .15 a courtol guest destroys. 

The charge on him must justly fall, 

Who finds employment for you all.* 

(From Tkf FahUt^ 

Tbe Hare with Many Friends. 
Friendship, like love, is hut a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

The chi hi whom many fathers share, 

Hath seltlom known a father s care. 

*Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A Hare, who, in a civil way, 

Coinplie<l with everything, like Gay, 

Was known by all the liestial train 
Who haunt the wood or graie the plain. 

Her care was never to ofTend, 

And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn. 

To taste the dew-bcsprinkle<l bwn, 

Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 

And from the decp*mouthed thunder flies: 

She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 

She hears the near advance of death ; 

She doubles, to mislca<l the hound, 

And measures back her mazy round ; 

Till, fainting in the public way, 

Half dead with fear she gasping lay : 

W^hat transport in her bosom grew 
W'hcn hrst the Horse appeared in view t 
* I^t me,' says she, * your back ascend, 

An<l owe my safety to a friend. 

You know my feet betray my flight ; 

To friendship every burden’s light.* 

The Horse replied : ‘ Poor honest Puss, 

It grieves my heart to see thee thus; 

Be comforted ; relief is near, 

For all your friends are in the rear.' 

She next the stately Bull implored, 

And thus replied the mighty lord : 


' Since every beast alive can tea 
That I sincerely wish you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Kxpecis me near yon barley-mow; 

And when a Udy's in the ease, 

You know, all other things give place. 

To le.ivc you thus might seem unkind ; 

But see, the Goat is just behind.* 

The Goat remarked her pulse was higlv 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 

‘My back,* viys he, ‘may do you harm ; 

The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm/ 

The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained : 

Said he was slow, confessed his fears, 

For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

She now the ironing Calf addressed. 

To save from death a friend distressed. 

‘ Sh.ill 1/ says he, ‘ of tender age. 

In this important care engage? 

Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong arc those, how weak am 1 1 
Should I presume to l)car you hence, 

Those friends of mine may take offence. 

Excuse me, then. You know my he.irt ; 

But dearest friends, alas \ must part. 

How shall SVC all lament I Adieu 1 
For, see, the hounds arc just in view ! * 

(From Tkt 

Sozig-Black^eyed Susan. 

All in the downs the fleet was moorctl, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When Black ‘cyed Susan came al>oanl, 

‘ Oh ! where shall I my true love And ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true. 

If my sweet William sails among the crew ?* 

William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro» 

Soon as her weibknown voice he heard* 

He sighed, and cast his eyes below : 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing handsr 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands* 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast^ 

If chance his mate's shrill call he hear — 

And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William's lips those kisses sweet 

' O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye winds I my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

* Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind t 
They '11 tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress And : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so^ 

For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 
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* If to fair India's coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale. 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view 

Wakes in iny soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

* Though battle call me from thy am^s, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the halls that round me lly, 

Lest precious tear% should drop from Susan's eye.* 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word ; 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard ; 

They ki$sed*~she sighe<l — he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land, 

‘ Adieu 1 ’ she cries, and waved her lily han<i. 

Ballad. 

*l*tvas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock recline<I. 

Wide o*cr the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look ; 

Her hca<l was crowned with willows. 

That trembled o'er the brook. 

‘Twelve months arc gone and over. 

And nine long tedious days j 
Why didst thou, venturous lover, 

NVhy didst thou trust the seas? 

Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, 

And let my lover rest : 

Ah J what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast? 

‘ The merchant, robl>cd of pleasure. 

Sees tempests in despair ; 

But what ’s the loss of treasure, 

To losing of my dear? 

Should you some coast be laid on 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You 'cl find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

‘ How can they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain ; 

• Why, then, beneath the water, 

Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No cyc% the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wandering lover. 

And leave the maid to weep/ 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed she for her dear; 

Repaid each blast with sighing. 

Each billow with a tear. 

When o*er the while wave stooping 
His floating corpse she spied, 

Then, like a Illy drooping, 

She bowed her head, and died, 

(From TJU iyMai tfjf Coil It f) 
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To Mr Pope, on his having finished bis Tmnsla- 
tlon of the Iliad : A Welcome fY*om Greece. 

Long hast ihou, friend .* l>ccn ab^onl fnjin my soil, 

Like patient Itliacus .nt ^icgc of Troy ; 

I h.ive been witness of thy years toil, 

Thy daily labours, and thy night’s annoy, 

Lost to thy native l.-ind, with great turmoil, 

On the wide sea, oft threatening to destroy : 
Methlnks with ihce I *vc tro<l Sigxan ground, 

And heard the shores of Hellespont resound. 

Did I not xec ihec when thou first setl’st sail 
To ?*eck adventures fair in Homer’s land ? 

Did I not see thy sinking spirits fail, 

And wish thy bark had never left the strand? 

Ev’n in mi<i ocean often <hdsl thou quail, 

And oft lift up thy holy eye and l>and, 

Praying the Vi^in dear, and saintly choir, 

Back to the jwrt to bring thy liark entire. 

Cheer up, my friend * thy dangers now arc o’er ; 

Methinks-^nay, sure the rising coxsts appear ; 

Hark ! how the guns salute from either shore, 

As ihy trim vessel cuts the Thames so fair : 

Shouts answering shouts from Kent anti Essex roar. 
And bells break loud through every gust of air : 
Bonfires do blaze, and Iwncs and cleavers ring, 

As at the coming of some mighty king. 

Now pass we Gravesend with a friendly wind. 

And Tilbury’s white fort, and long Blackwall ; 
Greenwich, where dwells the friend of human kind, 
More visited than or her park or hall, 

Withers the good, and (with him ever join'd) 

Facetious Disney, greet thee first of all : 

I see his chimney smoke, and hear him say, 

Duke \ that's the room for Poj>e, and that for Cay. 

Come in, my friends I here shall ye dine and lie. 

And here shall breakfast, and here dine again : 

And sup and breakfast on (if ye comply). 

For I have still some dozens of champaign : 

His voice still lessens os the ship sails by ; 

He waves his hand to bring u$ back in vain : 

For now I see, I see proud London's spires ; 

Greenwich is lost, and Deptford dock retires. 

Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder quay ! 

The sky re-echoes with new shouts of joy j 
By all this show, I ween, 'Cas Lonl Mayor's day ; 

I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy.-^ 

No, now I sec them near.— Oh, these arc they 
Who come in crowds to welcome ihce from Troy. 

Hail to the bard, whom long as lost wc mourn'd ; 

From siege, from battle, and from storm, return'd I 

Of goodly dames, and courteous knights, I view 
The silken petticoat, and broider'd vest ; 

Yea peers, and mighty dukes, with ribbands blue 
(True blue, fair emblem of unstained breast). 

Others I see, as noble, and more tnie^ 

By no court-badge distinguish'd from the rest : 

First see I Methuen, of sinccrest mind, 

As Arthur grave, as soft as womankind. 

What lady '$ that, to whom he gently bends ? 

Who knows not her? ah f those are Wortley's eyesi 
How art thou honour'd, number'd with her friends! 

For she distinguishes the good and wise. 
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1 he swccl-tonj;u\l Mumy nc.ir her smIc nit end' ; 

Now to my heart the glance of Howard ; 

Now Harvey, fair of face. I mark full well, 

With thee, youth’s youngest <laughter, sweet l^pcll. 
,»••••* 
Arl»u!hnc)t there I sec, in physic's art, 

A' t»Alcn learnM. or famerl llippocratc ; 

WhO'C company <1 rives sorrow from the heart, 

As all disease lii> medicines <lissipate : 

Kncllcr amid the iriuniph hears his pari. 

Who c<mld (were mankind lost) anew create : 

What can th’ extent of his vast soul confine/ 

A painter, critic, engineer, divine ! 

How lovM : liow honoiir'cl thou ! yet l>c not vain : 

And sure thou art noi, for I hear thee »ay, 

All ihi-. iny friends, I owe to |[oineT's strain, 

(in wIkkc strong j'inions I csalt my lay. 

Wh.il from coiileuding cities did he gain ? 

And uh.H rexvards his gralclul country p.iy? 

None, none were paid— why then all this for me ? 
rhc'o honours, Homer, had been just to thee. 

Msj'si t'.eneral Withers and Olonel Disney ('Diilie' Disney) 
are hiiiied stJe by side in Wesiminsier AW'ey : Sir I’aul Meihoen, 
was Secretary of Slate in «7i6-ty ; ' Arihiir ' may have been Arthur 
Moore. Commissioner of Plantations and father of James Moore 
Sniythe, pl.sywricht, with whom a few years later Po|ie had a liiltrt 
.Vi-srret; Harvey is John, lartd Hervey ; Lady Woriley Montagu 
.and Lady Murray are named along with the Misses Howard and 
Lepell. maids of honour, for Arbuihnot, see p.ige 14$. 

See l.i/4 .in.i' Ltilrri {ir>jO by L. .Melville ; itiilitHt .U luxt «( 
fifgga^i OftrA FaUtt (ijsj): Pcfliotl Wokt ej. by 

Underhill (s 8<)3). HicWley («9 »j). Paberti.abX 

Alexander l*ope« 

born in London 22nd May 1688, claimed to be 
of gentle blood ; his father, he said, was of a 
gentleman's family in Oxfordshire, the head of 
which was the Earl of Downc ; his mother was 
the d.iughtcr of William Turner, Esq., of York. 
To this a relative of Pope’s added that his 
grandfather was a clergyman in Hampshire, who 
had two sons, of whom the younger, also 
Alexander, the poet’s father, was sent to Lisbon 
to be placed in a mercantile house, and there 
became a Roman Catholic. It has been ascer- 
tained that from 1631 to 1645 an Alexander 
Pope was rector of Thruxlon, and held two 
other livings in the same county of Hampshire ; 
but as there is no memorial of him in the 

church, and no entry in the register of his 

having had children, there is some doubt 

whether this rector of Thnixton was the 
poet’s grandfather. Pope's maternal descent has 
been clearly traced. His grandfather, William 
Turner, held property in Yorkshire, including 

the manor of Towlhorpc, which he inherited 
from his uncle. He was wealthy, but did not rank 
with the gent^. Of the reputed kinship with 
the Earls of Downc there is no proof 5 Pope’s 
story was apparently a hetion. In 1677 the poet’s 
father is found carrying on business as a linen- 
merchant in London ; and having acquired a 
respectable competency by trade, and additional 
property by his marriage with Edith Turner, he 
retired from business before 1700 to a property 


he had purchased at Binficld near Windsor. The 
boy was partly educated by the family priest He 
was afterwards sent to a Catholic seminary at 
Twyford near Winchester, where he lampooned 
his teacher, was severely whipped, and then re- 
moved to a small school in London, at which he 
learned little or nothing. Returning home to 
Hinfield in his thirteenth year, he devoted him- 
self to a course of sclf-instruclion and to the 
enthusiastic study of litcniturc. He delighted to 
remember that he had seen Dryden j and as 
Dr)den died on the ist of May 1700. his youthful 
.admirer could not have been quite twelve years 
of age. But Pope was already a poet. 

.\s yet a child, nor ycl a foil to fame, 

I lis|xtl in iimnbers, for the numbers came. 

At the age of sixteen he had commenced his 
Pastorals, translated part of Statius, and written 
imitations of Waller and other English poets. 
He soon became acquainted with some of the 
most eminent persons of the age — with Walsh, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Lansdownc, and Garth ; 
and from this time his life was that of a 
popular poet enjoying high social distinction. 
His Pastorals were published in Tonson’s His- 
ctllaay in 1709. In 1711 appeared his Essay 
OH Criticism, which is said to have been com- 
posed two years before publication, when he 
was only twenty-one. Addison commended the 
Esuiy warmly in the Spectator, and it soon 
attained great popularity. Pope’s style was now 
completely formed. His versification was that of 
his master, Dryden, but he gave the heroic 
couplet a peculiar terseness, correctness, and 
melody. The Essay was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by the Pape of the Lock (1712). The 
stealing of a lock of hair from a beauty of the 
day, Miss Arabella Fermor, by her lover, Lord 
Petre, w.as taken seriously, causing an estrange- 
ment between the families ; and Pope wrote his 
poem to make a jest of the affair, ‘and laugh 
them together again.’ Though m this he did 
not succeed, he added greatly to his reputation 
by the effort. The machinery of the poem, 
founded upon the Rosicrucian theory that the 
elements arc inhabited by spirits — sylphs, gnomes, 
nymphs, and salamanders— was added in 171^ 
and published in the spring of 1714. The addi- 
tion forms the most perfect work of Pope’s 
genius and art. Sylphs had been previously 
mentioned as invisible attendants on the fair ; 
the idea is shadoxved forth in Shakespeare's 
Ariel, and the amusements of the fairies in 
the Midsummer Nights Dreasn. But Pope has 
blended the most delicate satire with the most 
lively fancy, and produced the finest and most 
brilliant mock-heroic poem in the world. *It is,' 
said Johnson, ‘the most airy, the most ingenious, 
and the most delightful of all Pope’s compositions,’ 
In 1713 appeared his Windsor Forest^ evidently 
founded on Denham’s CoofePs Hill. 
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Pope now commenced his translation of tlic 
//uu/, for which he issued proposals in 1713; it 
was published at intervals between 1715 and 
J720. At first the gigantic task oppressed Ihm 
with its difficulty. He was but an indifferent 
Greek scholar ; but as he gradually grew more 
familiar with Homer^s phrases, erelong he was 
able to despatch fifty verses a day. Great part 
of the manuscript was written upon the backs 
and covers of letters ; it was not without reason 
Swift called him ‘paper-sparing Pope.’ The trans- 
lation brought its author a clear ^5320. But 


And (hanks to Homer, since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive — 


was hardly a fair statement, if we consider that 
this large sum was in part a ‘benevolence’ from 
the upper classes of society, designed to reward 
his literary merit. The Odyssey was not published 
until 1725 > and here Pope called in the assistance 
of his poetical friends Broome and Fenton. These 
two coadjutors translated twelve books, and the 
notes were compiled by Broome, who received 
from Pope ^500, besides being allowed the sub- 
scriptions collected from personal friends, amount- 
ing to 4s. Fenton’s share was only £260. 
Deducting the sums paid to his co-translators. 
Pope realised by the Odyssey upwards of ^3500; 
together the Iliad and Odyssey had brought the 
poet a fortune of from eight to nine thousand 
pounds — so princely was the patronage then 
extended to literature. 

While engaged on the I/tad Pope removed from 
Binfield, his father having sold his estate there, and 
from April 1716 till the beginning of 1718 lived at 
Chiswick. Here he collected and published his 
works; and in this volume first appeared' the 
tnost picturesque, melodious, and passionate of all 
his poems, the Elegy lo the Aiemory of an Unfor^ 
tunnie Lady^ and the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. 
At Chiswick Pope's father died (1717), and soon 
after the poet removed with his aged mother 
to Twickenham, where he had Uken a lease of 
a house and grounds ; and there he lived for 
the rest of his life. The villa was not large, 
but sufficiently commodious for the wants of an 
English gentleman whose friends visited himself 
Hither than his dwelling. The taste with which 
Pope laid out his grounds (five acres in all) 
bad a marked effect on English landscape- 
gardening. The Prince of Wales took the 
design of his garden from the poet’s ; and 
Kent, the improver and embellisher of pleasure- 
grounds, received his best lessons from Pope, 
who thus aided materially in banishing the stiff, 
fonnal Dutch style. The classic spot where 
Pope was visited by Ministers of State, wits, 
P^ts, and beauties has long since been trans* 
ormed — his house pulled down, and his pleasure^ 
grounds rearranged. 

After the Iliad the next great undertaking 
^a$ an edition of Shakespeare, published m 


*725* m six quarto volumes. I hc preface lo 
this work is the best of his prose wriiings, 
but Pope failed as an editor ; he lac ked llic 
necessary knowledge of Elirabcih.an literature, 
and the diligence required for collating copies 
and fixing and illustrating the text. Kt*nton gave 
assistance for this edition of Shakcs|>c;ire, for 
which he received /30, 14s. Pope’s remunera- 
tion as editor was ^217, 12s. In 1727 aiul 1728 
Pope published, in conjunction with hi>. friend 
Swift, three volumes of Misceilanies, whiih drew 
down upon the authors a torrent of invective, 
lampoons, and libels, and led to the Dundad. 
This elaborate and splendid satire was first 
printed in an imperfect form in May 1728, 
then enlarged with notes, the Prolegomena of 
Scriblerus, and other additions, and published 
in April 1729. The work displays the fertile 
invention of the poet, the variety of illustration 
at his command, and the unrivalled force and 
facility of his diction ; but it is often indecorous, 
and still oftener unjust towards the miserable 
poets and critics against whom he waged war. 
‘I have often wondered,' says Cowper, 'that the 
same poet who wrote the Dnnciad should have 
written these lines : 


That mercy I to others shew, 
That mercy shew to me. 


Alas for Pope if the mercy he shewed to others 
was the measure of the mercy he received 1 ' Sir 
Waller Scott was right in ihinking^ Pope must 
himself have suffered most from these w'retchcd 
contentions. But his propensity to satire was 
irresistible ; he was eminently sensitive, vain, 
and irritable, and implacable in his resentment 
towards all who had questioned or slighted his 
poetical supremacy. Between 1731 and 1735 
he had published his Epistles to Burlington, 
Bathurst, Cobham, and Arbuthnot — the latter, 
also known as the Prologue to the Satires^ con- 
taining that famous ‘Character of Atticus' which 
is the melancholy memorial of the quaircl w*ith 
Addison, provoked partly by political diversities 
and partly by jealousy. See the article below on 
Tickell. To the same period belongs the Essay 
on Many in four Epistles, the first of which 
was published anonymously in February 1733, 
and the second about three months afterwards. 
The third and fourth appeared in the winter 
of 1733-34- The Essay is now read not for its 
philosophy but for its poetr>' \ Its ethical distinc- 
tions are neglected for those splendid passages 
and striking incidents which irradiate the poem. 

Pope's later labours were chiefiy confined to 
satire. Misfortunes were now gathering round 
him. Swift was fast verging on imbecility, 
and was lost to the world ; Atterbury and Gay 
died in 1732 ; and next year be lost his mother, 
whose declining years he had watched with 
afiTectlpnatc solicitude. Between 1733 and 1739 
he published his inimitable Imitations of Horace^ 
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saiiricnK moral, and critical, containing' the mo'*! 
nohk* and >'ciUTon> senlifncnts mivccl up with 
witluTing invective and fierce denunciations. In 
\T 42 he added a fourth hoc^k to the /)uttitn</y 
dispLiviU)' the final ad\ei»t of the i^odde^s to | 
de^tro^* order and science, and to substitute the 
kiiv.:doin of the dull upon earth. Political events 
conlnbutcd to a^otatc l*opc's last days. Constant 
e\Lilemcnt. added to a life of ceaseless study, teUini; 
on a frame naturally delicate and deformed from j 
hirtli, liad cofn|)lctely worn him out. He com- | 
pl.ucud of liis inability to think: vet shortly 
before his <lcalh he affirmed : ‘1 am so certain of 
the soul s beinj^ immortal, that [ seem to feel it 
\Mihin me as it were by intuition/ Pope died at 
I’w u kenham on the 30 tli of May 1744- 

Most of the property within his disposal he left, 
for l)cr life, to Manila lUount 'the fair-hairetl 
Martha' — a daii^diter of an old Koman Catholic 
family at Maple<hirham in OxfortUhirc, who was 
a little younger than himself, whose acquaintance 
he had made in the Binfield days, and to whom he 
remained devoted for more than thirty years. I'hc 
scandal of one of the most scandalous times in 
the world's history questioned whether Martha's 
character was as fair as her hair, and even threw 
doubts on her beauty, her manners, and her ^'raii- 
tude to I'ope. Hut there is tolerable rebutlinx 
testimony as to her j'ood looks : and as for the 
rest litcrar>' history disdains to inquire. She was 
certainly one of those Egcrias of the greater poets 
whom they have at least fancied to be goddess- 
like, and who have inspired them to give us what 
is of itself not undivinc. The rest may very well 
be silence, 

[The above bioKMphical notice of Pope U ihAi wriueii for the old 
edition by Dr K. CArruthert, revised and corrected : the criiical 
e^Mv th^t rollowft is by Profcctor 5biinMbtiry.^Eu.| 

There is no English poet— and perhaps there is 
hardly any English writer — whose position it is 
more difficult, for a critic with the sense of criti- 
cism, to lay down w'ithout some misgivings than 
it is to lay down Pope's. The all-important histo- 
rical preliminaries, so often neglected— so certain 
to be neglected at the ncglcctcris jicril— arc indeed 
here quite certain and clear. From almost his first 
appearance there was no doubt about Pope in the 
minds of his contemporaries. The very rage of his 
numerous foes was pretty certainly exasperated by 
the fact that it was rage against their own con- 
victions. They felt that he was the poet they tried 
to make him out not to be. The discontent and 
surfeit with the obscure and * metaphysical * style, 
which had first found expression at the Restoration, 
had not in the least exhausted itself; though little 
clouds— the recurrence to ballad poetry, the turn to 
exact description of nature, See. — were rising on 
the far distance to threaten some change of weather 
in taste. But the first generation of Uprose and 
sense' had not succeeded in hitting a style of 
poetry that would please (lie general surely. The 
steeds of Dryden's car (to borrow the image from 


one of Pope's half-rebels) needed Dr>’dcn to guide 
them ; and, moreover, their pace was admittedly 
une<|ual. There had been no real second to 
Dr>dcn. except the belated and singular genius 
of Butler, during the forty years of Dryden's reign, 
rewards the end of that reign especially, though 
Dryden himself wrote ever better and better, there 
had been unpleasant stumbles into vulg^arity and 
slipshodness, unpleasant batkslidings into Cow- 
Ici.in frigidity. Even before Pope, indeed, one or 
two writers- notably Garth— had made not quite 
unsuccessful attempts to conventionalise the choice 
of subject and treatment yet further, and to adjust 
the couplet so that it might be even smoother, even 
more pointed, and might make up for a loss of 
strength by an added refinement and torreclncss. 
They attempted this : Pope did it : and the age 
frankly accepted what he did as what it wanted. 
NJor— a mobt unusual experience— did the ages 
or generations immctiiately succeeding attempt 
any serious revolt. Tltcrc were, throughout the 
eighteenth century, constant movements which, 
looking back upon them, we now see to have 
been movements of a revolutionary character ; 
but they seldom consciously menaced the sove- 
reign. Warton himself, the first to hint reasoned 
doubts, put Pope above Dryden and next to Milton. 
Oddly enough, even when, at the close of the age, 
the Romantic movement came, it was at first less 
unjust to Pope than to Dr>'dcn ; and Wordsworth, 
while most falsely deciding that whenever X’irgil 
has his eye on the object Dryden spoils the passage, 
could find praise for such a tissue of bookish con- 
ventionalities as Windier Forest. When Bow les 
accentuated Warlon’s doubts and lessened his 
praises, he was sharply opposed by men from 
Carfipbcll and Byron downwards. It was only 
in the second Romantic generation— from 1820 or 
thereabouts onwards— that Pope’s reputation came 
into serious jeopardy. Of late it has been recover- 
ing ; but it is difficult to say that there is even yet 
more than a general agrccrncnl, which is not itself 
universal, and which, even where it prevails, had 
best not be disturbed by too inquisitive investiga- 
tion of its articles. We must, however, see what 
positive estimate we can ourselves extract from 
actual survey. 

The exact prccociousness of Pope is, owing to 
his unlucky and now not denied unlrulhfulncss, 
difficult to determine ; but the dates of publication 
arc not questionable. He May have written the 
PiUtorals at sixteen — he certainly printed them at 
onc-and-twenty ; the Messiah and part of Windsor 
Forest may have been written as earlyi but the 
latter certainly was published by 17 * 3 * which 
lime The Rape of the Loci wits also in existence; 
and the Essay on Cri/iasm, while it may have 
been written in 1709, was certainly advertised for 
publication in 1711. The poetical characteristics 
of this not inconsiderable body of work arc per- 
fectly well marked, and, with slight differences 
and immaturitiesp identical from the first with each 
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other and those of the later poems. The poet 
has, so far as he understands it and so far as his 
ovm great powers will let him, adopted that theory 
of ‘correctness^ which the sixteenth and seven- 
tcenth century critics of Italy first, and of France 
later, had built up, as they pretended, and perhaps 
honestly thought, out of Aristotle, Horace, Quin- 
tilian, and even Longinus, but really to a large 
extent out of their own heads. In this they earned 
a good deal farther the mistake — a ver>' old one, 
but one of which Aristotle is not himself guilty 
—of confusing the J/iw^s/s or repres^ttiation of 
nature with a more 
or less slavish imi- 
Mion of previous 
works of art. 

According to this 
theory it was 
always tacitly as- 
sumed, and some- 
times expressly 
asserted, that 
the kinds, the 
methods, and all 
but the minutest 
proceedings of 
literature had been 
settled once for all 
by the practice of 
the ancients. The 
parts of a tragedy 
or an oration; 
the construction 
of the ‘fable* or 
story; the ‘figures’ 
of speech and 
thought ; the rules 
for the selection 
of imagery ; even 
to some extent the 
lines of character, 
and to a great 
extent the details 
of style, were 
imagined to exist 
somewhat as a set 
of sealed patterns, 

which might be worked out by the poet in difierent 
material and with a certain reasonable allowance 
for individual taste, but from which he was to 
depart always at his peril, and if he neglected 
them in any great degree, to his certain damna- 
tion. That ‘correctness' did go so far as this 
has of course been denied ; but the description can 
be supported by an unbroken chain of justifying 
passages from those of Aristotle, which started the 
error, to BoUeau and Pope himself. 

Attempts have been made, sometimes with great 
knowledge and ability, to rebut the assertion that 
Pope and his school turned away from nature* 
Campbell very ingeniously argued, in a passage 
quoted at length in former editions of this work, 


ALEXANDER POPE. 

(froin Portrait by Wm. Hoarc in the Knt tonal Portrait G.iltery.) 


that art is not less ‘sublime* than nature; and 
MrCourlhopc wiili equal ingenuity has laid stress 
on the non-naturalness of the meiaphysiral school, 
and on the fact that I’opc himself 'returned to 
nature* in contparison with it. Both pleas arc in 
themselves perfectly true and sound ; but they will 
not quite stretch to the extent required. It is 
undoubtedly much easier to follow rules of art in 
reference to artificial than to natural objects. A 
table, even a brocaded dress, looks very' much the 
same to IDick and to Tom and to Harry : there is 
no real difficulty, if fair ability be present, in getting 

a description of it 
that all three can 
endorse. Hut a 
sunset and a wave 
only look alike to 
those who have no 
eyes to see them at 
all. In the same 
way the manners 
of the town, the 
common weak- 
nesses and ways 
of humanity, arc 
com m u Ptia w' h i c h 
it may be difficult, 
but which it is pos- 
sible, to describe 
with just that ‘pro- 
priety,’ that indivi- 
dual touch, which 
gives literary' dis- 
tinction ; the ob- 
scurer and more 
singular passions 
and thoughts elude 
such treatment. 
Furthermore, con- 
tinual reference to 
the standards of 
plot, of character, 
of expression, 
necessarily leads 
to convention, 
whether it be in 
the acceptance of 
in the admission o/ 


the stock part or incident, or 
the gradtts epithet. 

It is almost necessary to premise these generali- 
ties, because tvithout them not merely is an estimate 
of Pope himself impossible, but even an under* 
standing of the difiercnccs in the opinions about 
him is not easy. For instance, that most able 
defender of his who has been mentioned above 
urges that while The Ancient Mariner neither 
beginning, middle, nor end,* The Rape of the Lock 
is above all things remarkable for the ‘nature and 
propriety of its construction.* To others the start- 
ing-point of contrast between the wedding guest 
and the Ancient Mariner, the central sin of the 
shooting of the albatross, and the finale of purga- 
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tK)n not yet complete, seem, in their supernatural 
<jr(lcr, perfectly natural and proper ; while the 
• »riicrc<l arrangement of the Riip^ seems to them, 
for all its happy brilliancy, perfectly .artificial and 
fon\ entional, possessing no real sequence of action 
u liatcv er, and dcfiendcnt for su< h as it appears to 
have u[>on burlesque iif previous conventions and 
upr>n epl‘'Odes and tbgressivc beauties. So difiicull 
is it to sei.urc cominoit ground in this matter. 

In the /iifay o>t Critic is nt and the Rope of the 
Lock\ howcNor, poems all but contemporaneous, 
there is no doubt that we see a writer, and even 
W)ib certain limitations a poet, of the most remark- 
able kind. I’p to this time no poets save Horace 
and Dante < for tliough Ben Jonson was a greater, 
and I)ryd< n a very much greater, critic than Pope, 
neitlier had so fully co-ordinated his gifts) had 
so thoroughly adjusted practice tu ]>rinc ipic and 
principle to practice. The Rsstiy on Criticism is 
very far from original ; it is not exactly consistent 
with itself; it betrays almost schoolboy ignorance 
of literary nn<l other history. But the idea of 
poetry which animates it is exactly the idea which 
would suggest work of the kind of the Rttpc 0/ the 
Lock : and this poem carries that idea out so con- 
summately that further perfection is almost impos- 
sible. It may be matter of some surprise that 
1 Pipe’s extremest admirers have not seen how 
damaging a fact it is that this unquestioned mas- 
terpiece of his is a ///c’cX*- heroic poem : just as 
Boilcau^s Lutnn is the one unquestionably poetical 
thing that l^oilcnu has done. Not, indeed, that 
comedy (as some of their own prophets would 
hold) is necessarily a low or ‘non-scrious’ kind. 
But burics<|uc certainly is, from the mere fact that 
it is parasitic and second-hand. If the stock epic 
did not exist, the mock-epic would lose more than 
half its attractions. But this may pass. On Pope's 
principles you probably cannot have a better poem 
than the Rape of the Lock ; and the only charge 
valid against it on these principles is the excessive 
prominence of \\\q \^aiius epithet. This, it is true, 
might pass to some extent as parody, but it is 
resorted to on a scale and in contexts which more 
than suggest its employment as a genuine, not a 
mock, ornament. Windsor Forest^ on the other 
hand, though it is not much less in accordance 
w'ith the principles of the Essay on Criticism^ 
brings out the defects of those principles by show'- 
ing, not the limited excellence which at the best 
they can produce, but the defects which they are 
likely to allow. The composition, though rhetoric 
tally correct, is flat and unnatural ; the descriptions 
(in such a poem of the very first importance) show 
no direct impression on the poet’s mind, give no 
characteristic features of the scenery, and produce 
on the mind of the reader a picture of but the 
vaguest decorative cflTcct. 

But even in this, w'hkh is a failure, as in the 
Essay y which is a partial, and the Rape^ which is a 
brilliant and dauling, success of its kind, Pope’s 
true gifts and merits — the gifts and merits which 


gi\c him a secure, though not a supreme, position 
among English poets— already appear. Though 
he has still to polish it a little, he has already 
rearranged the Dr^denian couplet, so as to deprive 
it of much of its stateliness and of a ver>’ great 
deal of the irresistible tnomentum which is its great 
characteristic, but to substitute for these a much 
greater polish, a constant glitter instead of the in- 
termittent blaze, a variety contained within danger- 
ously narrow limits, but astonishingly great within 
those limits, and a sort of castanct accompaniment 
of rhyme which, till the car wearies utterly of it, is 
singularly attractive. It is not surprising that this 
shouK) have produced an extraordinary effect on 
the public when presented to them within the short 
space of three or four years only, conveying such 
different matter as the artificial but agreeable con- 
ventionalities of the Pastoralsy the declamation of 
the Messiah y the argument (thoroughly in the 
j>oj)ular taste) of the Essay on Criticismy the 
description of Windsor Forest y and the glittering 
badinage of the Rape of the Lock. 

The translation of Homer, though pleasant and 
perhaps even useful to the time, adds nothing to 
I’opc's proper position as a poet ; indeed, it may 
be said to weaken that position by showing how 
easy it was for understrappers, like Broome and 
Fenton, not so much to imitate as to rcprotiucc his 
style. It is, of course, ‘not Homer’ in any single 
point except that of giving the story completely in 
sense and with indifferent fidelity in words. But 
though it is no constituent of his poetical claims, it 
helped him to establish those claims in two ways 
— first, by supplying him with an independence 
which enabled him ever afterwards to write just 
as he liked ; and secondly, because it exercised 
him in his own couplet, and so did him something 
like the same scr>'icc which Dryden’s practice in 
heroic plays had rendered to his master. 

But two poems which appeared early in the pro- 
gress of the translation itself (in I 7 t 7 )> 
before the bulk of Pope’s satirical and didactic 
work, arc of much more importance. The E/egy 
on an Unfortunate Lady (a much embellished and 
‘poetised’ version of the story of a certain Mrs 
Weston) and the Epist/e from Eloisa to Abelard 
arc not only pretty, original, and very ambitious 
productions, but have been relied upon by the 
poet’s admirers to support his claims as not 
merely a brilliant satirist and expert in other 
applied departments of poetry, but a serious poet. 
The first, which is by far the better, is almost 
Pope’s only effort in pathos ; the second is his 
most important effort in passion. No one can 
deny that the Elegy at least comes very near to 
success, if it docs not actually achieve it, in the 
way of exciting in the reader the feelings designed 
by the writer. The only question is, whether the 
success IS not attained rather by the rhetorical than 
by the poetic road. It is also very noticeable that 
some of the most effective passages (for instancci 
ii. 17-22) are still very strongly Drydenian. 
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When the translation of Homer was completed, 
and its ‘ten long years' were passed ; when the 
edition of Shakespeare which Pope then under- 
took, and for which he was singularly ill-htted, 
was also out of the way, it might have been a 
question what task the poet should next attempt. 
But, as it happened, his aptitudes, his weak- 
nesses, and the curious tendency (fostered in 
him by his theory of poetr>*) to adopt sug- 
gestions rather than strike out an entirely new 
line, combined to supply him with most appro- 
priate, if not in every respect praiseworthy, 
occupation for the nearly twenty remaining years 
of his life. He had from the hrst been involved, 
partly without, but much more by, his own fault, 
in acrimonious quarrels with ‘Grub Street' critics, 
with estranged friends, and with those of ‘the 
great' who, he thought, did not take him at his 
proper value. He had also, though not himself 
a very accurate or profound thinker, shared the 
rationalising, and in the lower sense philosophis- 
ing, tendencies of the age. Suggestions of Swift 
— the one great genius — and of Bolingbroke — 
the most active and specious talent — among his 
friends put him between 1726 and J732 on three 
great works or collections of works — the Dunciad; 
the Moral Essays (some of them written earlier), 
with the Essay on Man at their head ; and the 
Satires and EpisiUsy partly imitated from Horace, 
partly original. According to a thrifty habit of 
his, he by degrees inserted in these, or added 
to them, fragments of verse composed at various 
times and with various purposes. Some of these, 
though among the most brilliant evidences of his 
powers, arc among the most unpleasant blots 
on his memory. For the ‘Character of Atticus' 
(in the Prologue to l/te SatireSy quoted below at 
page 189) was a libel on a dead friend who had 
certainly done him much good, and had at least 
possibly never done him any wrong at all ; and the 
‘ Character of Atossa' was prepared for publication 
perhaps after he had received a great sum of 
ntoney not to publish it, and certainly after he had 
for years been flattering and begging from the 
subject with whom (whether it was wholly drawn 
from her or not) it was sure to be identifi^« But 
Pope’s moral character on some sides (not on all, 
for he was an admirable son, a faithful lover, 
fiomeiimcs a generous benefactor, and in regard 
to younger men of letters curiously devoid of the 
jealousy which he showed in other cases) is in 
that desperately happy condition of raggedness and 
blackness which cannot suffer from a fresh rent 
t>r an added stain. His intellectual and poetical 
position gained enormously from the work of these 
years, in which (for the Rapey exquisite as it is, 
is only an exquisite trifle in rococoy and the Elegy 
^ fine piece of verse-rhetoric on a small scale) he 
really showed what he could add to English poetry. 
They are, of course, abundantly open to criticism ; 
but after criticism has done her worst, there is very 
niuch more than enough left 


I he Dunciad^ which appeared in its tlrst form in 
1728, but was not completed or set in its final con- 
dition till just before Pope’s deatl^, apj>cMrs to h«ave 
been directly suggested by Swift as a satire on 
‘Dulncss’ (the name by which he litinself refers 
to it), and connects itself very well wiili the old 
diversions of the Scriblertis Club,' in which, as 
far back as the palmy days of Queen Anne, the 
two friends, with Arbuthnot, Gay, Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and others, had amused themselves by 
laughing at dunces. In some touches, and espe- 
cially in the magnificent conclusion umoiher of the 
highest points reached by Pope’s genius , it is 
worthy of the suggestion. But for the most part, 
according to Pope’s habit, it resolves itself into 
a string of personal attacks on his iitcrar)* and 
other enemies, connected, as far as they arc con- 
nected at all, by mock-cpic ‘machinery’ not dis- 
tantly related to that of the Rape^ and by a 
borrowing from Dr>*dcn of the idea of a monarrlty 
of Dulncss. Hut the occup.ants (for there was a 
succession) of ihe throne were far from happily 
selected. The first was Theobald, the Shake- 
spearian critic, w'ho had aroused Pope's ire by 
detecting faults in his edition, and who, though no 
genius at original composition, was always an in- 
valuably careful and sometimes a singularly acute 
hand at comment and emendation. The substitu- 
tion for him, in the later form, of the actor, 
dramatist, and poct-laurcatc, Colley Cibber, was 
a worse blunder still \ for Cibber, though he too 
liad offended Pope, was neither dunce nor dul- 
lard in any sense, accepted or conceivable. The 
Moral Essays arc open to different but equally 
damaging exception. They were suggested by 
Bolingbroke, whose flimsy, anti-Christian optimism 
Pope in the first place did not fully understand, 
and in the second place was not in the least 
competent to expound and set in order philoso- 
phically. Only the Satires and Epistles^ whether 
imitated or not, escape these initial and general 
drawbacks. 

All, however, alike display the maturcst and 
most polished state of their author’s talents. His 
couplet has had every one of its possible virtues 
developed to the very uttermost, and is absolutely at 
his command for the purposes to which he chooses 
to apply it. Furthermore, he has likew ise acquired 
a knowledge of the world which is of the ver>' first 
importance for those purposes. This man-of-lhe- 
worldliness, indeed, keeps him on all but the very 
rarest occasions from the heights of poetry, but it 
makes him perfectly at home on the middle slopes, 
and does not at all prevent his plunging into some 
of the depths, though they arc mud-holes rather than 
abysses. Every\vhcre, in the literary and social 
lampoons of the Dunciady in the sometimes almost 
unbelievable excesses of personal spite there and 
elsewhere, in the superficial but admirably put 
philosophising about ruling passions and so forth, 
in the sharp but not exaggerated etchings of 
society and its foibles, in the satire on crazes and 
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tasics and whims— nay, in the travesties of literari- 
history and literary criticism winch we find here 
and there— there is always the same absolute 
supremai v of expression. The composition may 
he rambling \it only a lover s delusion that Pope 
is a (areful plotter', the facts may be wron^, the 
temper tnay 1)C detestable ; or all these thing's may 
he fircsented in various de^'rccs of excellence. 
But alw.iys the poet says just what he wants to 
say. just in the manner in which he wishes to say 
it. Po|>e lyrical and miscclKancous pieces must 
not be pa^^cd over, but arc of minor total as well 
as individual importance. His 6V C(cili(fs 

An is ,i manifest following" of Dr>‘dcn’s, and far 
inferior ; the translation and the imitation of 
Hadri.m's Animultt I'agula arc both very injjc* 
nious and pretty isce \‘ol. I. p. 783); the epitaph 
on (iay is touching, and that on Newton rhetoric- 
ally, if ria.shily, effective; the Soni' hy a P^r^on 
of (Ju'f/Hy is one of the most delightful rallyings 
of poetical rubbish in the lan^ua^'c ; and the 
complimentary verses to Mrs Howard arc charm- 
ing. I he rest (of winch Tfu Vuiv^rsal Prino\ 
unkindly callc<l by some ’P/u DeviPs Prny€»\ is 
the chief.i arc no ^'rcat things. Pope wrote prose 
very- well, hut almost entirely confined his 
exercises in it to annotations on his poems, and 
to an abundant c of letters, which at their best 
are somewhat artificial, and in refashioning and 
{Hiblishing which he allowed himself the most 
astonishing and almost incredible devices of 
tortuous policy. 

One curious work of his, generally omitted in 
accounts of him, remains to be noticed. There 
arc frc<|ucnl mentions in Spences AmedoUs of 
his fondness for the modern Italian- Latin poets, 
Politian, Molza, and others. But few of his biog- 
raphers have said anything of the form which 
this fancy took, in a book issued late in his life — 
S(Uctn Pofmaiti KahrutHy A<cura 9 tU A. Pope 
(2 vols. London, 1740). This, which was founded 
on an anonymous collection issued in 1684, has 
no introduction or notes, but is still one of the 
best anthologies of the matter on a moderate 
scale. And perhaps Pope’s study of these writers 
may have had more to do with his poetical pecu- 
liarities than has been generally recognised. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Tbe Messiah: A Sacred Eclogue. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song t 
'I'o heavenly themes sublimer strains l>elong. 

The mos«^y fountains and the sylvan shades. 

The dreams of Pindiis and the Aoninn maids, 

Delight no more— O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire I 
Rapt into future times, the bard bqptn : 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 

The ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descends the m)*stic Dove. 


Ye heavens ! from high the dewy ncclar pour, 

And in soft silence shed the kindly shower* 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Kctumfng Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Pc.icc o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
vVnd whitc-roljcd Innocence from heaven descend. 

Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom! 

Oh, spring to light, auspicious Bal)e, l>c bom ! 

See, nature hastes her earliest wre.aths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring ! 

See lofty I-eUarion his head a<lvancc \ 

See nodding forests on the mountains d.ince ! 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Carmel's flowery lop perfumes (he skies I 
ILirk ! a glad voice the lonely tlcscrl cheers ; 

Prcp.ire the w.ay ! a (kxl, a (>od appears 1 • 

A (iod, a God J the vocal hilU reply ; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

\x> I earth receives him from the landing skies ; 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye vallcp, rise ; 

With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid flc)o<ls give way! 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient Isirds foretold s 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, Iwhold ! 

He from thick films sh.ill purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 

’ Vis he the ol>slruc(c<l paths of sountl shall clear, 

And bid new music charm the unfolding car : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like the l>ounding roc. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hc.ar ; 

From every face he \vij>c5 off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall Death 1 >c bound, 

Ami helVa grim IjTant feel the eternal wound. 

As the goo<l shcphcnl temis his flcccj* care, 

Seeks freshest pxsturc, and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o'crsccs them, and by night protects, 

The lender laml>s he raises in his arms, 

Ecc<ls from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 

Thus shall mankind bis guardian care engage, 

The promise<l Father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 

Nor fields with gleaming steel l>e covcre<l o’er^ 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

But useless lances into sc)'thes shall licnd, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire ti^n ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden venture rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty tvilds, to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lamlis with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead : 
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The sicer sluiI lion aI one crib j»hall nicer, 

And harmle^^ serpents lick the pilgrim » feel. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall lake 
The crested Ixisilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innoccnily phy. 
Rise, crowicd with light, imperial Salem, rise I 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eye^ ! 

See a long race thy spacious courts a<lom ! 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

Sec barbarous nations at ihy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

Sec thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heape<l with products of Sabacan springs ; 

For thee Idume's spicy fdrests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Opliir's mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide displ.iy, 

And break upon thee in a AockI of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her .silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy 5U|>crior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow ihy courts ; the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God's eternal day be thine I 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixed his word, his saving j)ower remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns I 

From 'The Rape of tbe Lock.’ 

Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 
lhan issuing forth, the rival of his l>eams, 

Launched on the liosom of the silver 'I'hames. 

Fair nymphs and well-drest youths around her shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful case, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her butts, if belles had faults to hide ; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

on her face, and you ’ll forget ’em all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
Id equal curls, and welJ conspired to deck. 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 

Wth hairy springes we the birds betray. 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair 
The adventurous baron the bright locks admired i 
Ife saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. 

Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish or by fraud betray ? 

For when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends. 
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For this ere l’ha*bu^ ro>c, he ha<! impbjrcd 
Propitious heaven, an<l every pov^er adortxl ; 

But cliiefly Love — to Ivove an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French roman cc^, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of glo\es, 

.And all tlic trophies of his former loves ; 

With tender billet doux he light the pyre, 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and Ix'gs with anient eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess tlic pri/c ; 

The powers gave car, and grante<l half his prayer, 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painlc<l vessel glides. 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And softened sounds along the waters die ; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
lielinda smiled, and all the world was gay, 

.All but the Sylph, >vith careful thoughts oppressed, 
The impending woe sal heavy on his breast. 

He .summons straight hi.s denizens of air ; 

The luciil squadrons round the sails repair. 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe. 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train l>oneath. 

Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or s\nk in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, loo fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid Ixxlies half dissolved in light, 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipped in the richest tincture of (he skies, 

Where light disports in cvcr*mingling dyes ; 

While every l>cam new transient colours flings. 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wing& 
Amid the circle on (he gilded mast, 

Superior by the head was Ariel placet! ; 

His purple ])inions opening to the sun, 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun : 

‘ Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give car I 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and daemons, hear I 
Vc know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play 
And bask and whiten in (he blaze of clay ; 

Some guide the course of wandering orlM on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 

Some, less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 
Pursue (he stars that shoot athwart the night. 

Or suck the mists in grosser air Mow, 

Or dip (heir pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main. 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

Watch alt their ways, and all their actions guide: 
or these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine tbe British throne. 

*Our humbler province is to (end the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, (hough less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale. 

Nor let (he imprisoned essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from (he vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist (heir blushes, and inspire their airs ; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow. 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.’ 
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From 'Eloisa to Abelard.* 

In ihc^e iiccp solitudes and awful ttllN 
Wficre hcavcnl>'*l>onsivc Contemplation dwells, 

And cver-muving Mcl.ancholy reigns, 

WUal inians this tumult in a vcstar> veins? 

Why rove niy thoughts l>cyond this last retreat? 

Why feels iny heart its long forgotten heat? 

Vet, yet I love! — Irom A)»elard it tame, 

AtkI Idoisa yet must kjss the name. 

Pear, fatal name! rest ever unrevcalctl, 

Nor pass ilu*'e lips in holy silence scalctl: 

Hide it, iny heart, within that close disguise, 

Where, ini»c<l >sith (iod's, his loved idea lies : 

0 write it not, my hatid— the name appeal's 
Alreatly written-- wash it <nil, my tears! 

In sain lost Ivloisa weep' an<l prays, 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand ol>cys, 

Kclcnllc>s wall> ! who>c darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains: 

Vc nigged rocks, which holy knees have worn : 

Ye grots and caverns shaggc^l with hc)rri<l thorn ! 
Shrines, where ihcir vigils pale-eyed virgins keep, 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep ! 
Though cold like you, unmoved and silent grown, 

1 have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not heaven s while Ahclard has part, 

Still rebel nature holds out half niy heart ; 

Nor prayers nor fasts its $tuhl>orn pulse restrain, 

Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I enclose, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

Oh, name for ever sad, for ever dear t 

Still breathed in sighs, still nshcre<l with a tear. 

I tremble, too, where'er my osvn I fiml, 

Some <lirc misfortune follows close l>chind. 

Line after line my gushing eyes o'erflow, 

I^d through a sad v.aricty of woe : 

Now warm in love, now withering in niy bloom, 

Lost in a convent's solitary gloom ! 

There stern religion rjuenched the unwilling flame» 
I'hcrc die<! the i>cst of pa.ssions love and fame. 

Yet write, oh, write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine ! 

Nor foes nor fortune take this power away ; 

And is my Abelard less kind than they? 

Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare ; 

Ix>ve but demands what else w*ere shed in prayer s 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief; 

Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 

Some l>ani5hc<l lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to Us fires. 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart, 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. • . « 

Ah, think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 

Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer ; 

From the false world in early youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led, 

You raised these hallowed walls ; the desert smiletl, 
And Pantdi.se was openeti in the wild. 


No weeping 01^)11.10 saw his father's stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 

No silver saints, by dying misers given. 

Here brilwd the rage of ill-requited hca>cn : 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with the Maker*- prai-c. 

In these lone walls (their day's eternal l)Ound), 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crowned!^ 
Where awful arches m.akc a noonday night. 

An<l the dim wintlows shed a solemn light ; 

I hy eyes dilTusccl a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brightened all the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

Tis all blank sadness or continual tears. 

See how the force of others' prayers I try, 

O pious fraud of amorous charity t 

But why should I on others prayers depend ? 

Come tiioii, my father, brother, hush.nnd, friend! 

Ah, let thy handmaiil, sister, <laughtcr, move, 

And all those lender names in one, thy love ! 

The darksome pines that o'er yon rocks reclined, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind ; 

'I he wand'ring streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The ilying g.ilcs that pant upon the trees, 

'Fhe lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky eaves, 

Long sounding aisles, ami intermingled graves^ 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A deathlike silence an<l a dca<l repose : 

Her gloomy presence sad<lcns all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floo<1s, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woo<U. . • » 
What scenes appear where'er I turn my view 1 
The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

I waste the matindamp in sighs for thee ; 

Thy image steaU between my Cod and me ; 

Thy voice 1 seem in every hymn to hear, 

With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll. 

And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight ; 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drow*ned, 

While alton blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 

Kind virtuous drops just gathering in my eye ; 

While praying, trembling in the dust I roll, 

And dawning grace is opening on my soul : 

Come, if thovi dar’st, all charming as thou art t 
Oppose thyself to heaven ; dispute my heart : 

Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears) 
Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 

Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode ; 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God I 
No, fly me, fly me ! far as pole from pole ; 

Rise Alps between us I and whole oceans roll ! 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me. 

Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 
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Thy oalhs I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hale whale Vr was mine. 

Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view?) 
Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu I 
O grace serene f O virtue heavenly fair ! 

Divine oblivion of low^thoiighted care 1 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky \ 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable guest : 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest ! 

Blegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. 

beck’ning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my slejw, and points to yonder glade? 

’Tis she I — but why that l>lce<ling bosom gored ? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly \ tell, 

Is it, in heaven, a crime to love too well ? ^ 

To bear loo tender or loo firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think or bravely die? 

Why bade ye cbe, ye powers I her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low' desire? 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 

Thence to their images on earth it llow's, 

And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 

Most souls, 'lis true, but |>eep out once an age. 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage j 
Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years. 

Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 

Like Eastern kings, a lazy stale they keep, 

And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps, ere nature bade her die, 

Fate snatchetl her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits flow, 

And separate from their kindred dregs below ; 

So flew the soul to its congenial place, 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge loo good^ 

Thou, mean deserter of thy brother's bloo<l J 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 

Cold is that breast which warmed the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall : 

On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates : 

There passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way), 

these were they whose souls the Furies steeled, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 

Thus unlamented pass the prou<i away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day I 
So perish all whose breast ne’er learned to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others* woe. 

What can alone, oh, ever-injured shade I 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier: 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands tby decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned I 


What though no friends in sable weetls appear, 
Grieve for an hour, pcrh.ips, then mourn a year, 

And bear alx'uit the mockery of woe 
To midinght dance^i and the public show ; 

What though no weeping Loves thy asfie*^ grace, 

Xor po1i»hc<l marble cmul.ate thy face ; 

What though no sacrctl earth allow thee room, 

Xor hallowc<l dirge be muttered o'er ihy tomb? 

\ el shall thy grave with rising flowers l>c <lre<.scd, 
.\nd the green lurf lie lightly on thy l>rea>t : 

There shall the Mom her earliest tears l>e-ito\v; 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The groumi, now sacred by ihy relics made, 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

W'hat once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 

How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of <lust alone remains of ihcc : 

Tis all thou art, anti all the proud shall be ? 

Poets themselves must fall, like those (hey sung. 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Even he whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he i>ays ; 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 

Ami the last pang shall tear thcc from his heart ; 
Life's idle business at one gas]> be o’er. 

The Muse forgot, and thou l>clovcd no more ! 

Happiness not In Riches but In Virtue. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or Go<l and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words— Health, Peace, and Competence* 
But Health consists with temperance alone ; 

And Peace, O virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say» in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means or right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 

Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains : 

And grant the had what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

O blind to truth, and God's whole scheme below. 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe I 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best. 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blessed. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just ! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust ! 

See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne'er gav^ 
Lamented Digby 1 sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire? 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 

^Vhen nature sickened, and each gale was death ? 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me? . • » 
Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
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Forhjnc in men ha^ «omc sm:>U difTcrcncc ma<lc. 

One tlAunt< in one flutters in broca^lc ; 

The coblilcr a|»rone<l, anc^ the parson gownc<l, 

I hc friar hoodc^l, and the monarch crownc<h 
‘ What (lilTer more/ you cry, ‘ than crown and cowl?’ 
I ’ll tell >ou, rriend ! a wise man ami a fool 
\oK\ ’ll rliul, if once the monarch acts the monk. 

Or, collilcr likc, the parson will be drunk, 

Wortli makes the man, ami want of it the fellow; 

The rc't i-' all hut leatlicr or prunella- . , . 

but l>y your fathci’s worth if y<*urs you rale, 

CoutJl ino those only who were good and great. 

(io ! if your ancient but ignoble bloo<i 

Mas crept through scoundrcK ever since the floml, 

(io! an>l prcteiui your fainily ii young ; 

Nor own your fathcis have l>cen fools so long. 

What can ennoble ‘^ois, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas ! not all the bloml of all ihc MowarcK. 

Look next on greatness ; say where greatness lies : 
MVhcrc, but among the lieroe-s and the wise?’ 
Heroes arc much the same, the |>omt ’s agrcc<l. 

From Macedonia’s inaclman to Ihc Swede ; 

The whole strange purpose of their Jives !u find, 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind! . . . 

If parts allure thee, think how llacon shined, 

The wi-csl. brightest, meanest of mankind : 

Or ravished vsilh the whistling of a name, 

Sec Cromwell, <lanine<l to everlasting fame! 

If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all 
There, In the rich, the honoured, famed, and great. 
See Ihc false scale of happiness complete ? 

In hearts of king<, or arms of queens who lay, 

How happy f those to ruin, Ihcsc l)Ctray : 

M.ark by what wretched steps their glor>* grows, 
From dirt and sca wcctl as proud Venice rose ; 

III each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that raised the hero, sunk the man: 

Now Kuro|>c*s laurels on their brows behold, 
but stained with blo<x1, or ill exchanged for gold : 
Then sec them broke with toils of 
Or infamous for pUmclerc<l provinces. 

O wealth ilbfatcMl ! which no act of fame 
F'er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame ! 
What greater bliss attends their close of life? 

Some greedy minion or imperious wife 
The trophic^! arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shadc- 
Alas ! not daalcd with their noontide ray, 

Compute the morn and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A talc, that blends their glory with their shame I 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
•Virtue alone is happiness l>clo\v,’ 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequalled! if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

Without satiety though e’er so blessed, 

And but more relished as the more distressed : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wean, 

Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears : 

Good from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 


Never clatcdl, >\hilc one man’s opprc^sc^J ; 

Never dejected, while another’s blessed ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain- 

(Ffom ihe F.iuty Epl»tl« tv.) 

Dieby w;»s %U Hon. Robert DiRby, third wn of Lord Digby, who 
died m 1754. M. de Bel«ncc. Uithop of Marxdleft, di»i(ngui%hed 
himself by hii sctbhy during the pUgue in Maf*eille» m lyao. 
rnmflU w%s n species of woollen stuff, of which dergymen > gowns 
were often made. The allusion in the passJ 2 « V 

Mends Iheif glory wUh their sbamc.* is to the Rreat Duke of M»n« 
)->r«uRh and hb 'impenans' duchess. The oft quoted line, ‘An 
honest man ’* ih« noblest work of God,* occurs in this Kstay, 

Hope. 

Hope springs eternal in tlic human breast : 

M.in never is, but always to \k blest. 

The soul, unexsy and confinetl from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

(Fpim the Etiity ph Mh'*, Epistle i.) 

^ The Poor Indtas. 

Ij) the poor Indi.an, whose unlulorcil mind 
Sees Ootl in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
ilis soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 

Vet .simple n.atuTC to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topped hill an humbler heaven ; 

Some safer worhl in depth of wootls cmbracetl. 

Some happier island in the water)' waste. 

Where slaves once more their native land l>cho!d, 

No ficiKis torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To l»c, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

(From ihe Esr^ty Epistle i.) 

Bopploess. 

O Happiness I our Icing's end and aim, 

C#ood, Pleasure, Ease, Content, whate cr thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we l>ear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies 
0’crIookc<l, seen double by the fool and wise I 
Plant of celestial seed I if dropped below, 

Say in what mortal soil ihou deign ’st to grow ? 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twined with the wreaths Farnassinn laurels yield, 

Or reaped in iron haT>*esls of the field ? 

Where grotvs !— where grows it not? If vain our toll. 
We ought to blame the cullurc, not the soil x 
Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere; 

’Tis nowhere to l>c found, or everywhere ; 

’Tis never to lie liought, but always free, 

And, fled from monarchs, St John, dwells with thee. 
Ask of the learned the way I The learned arc blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these 5 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain i 
Some, swelled to gods, confess e’en virtue vain } 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of oil 

(From the EpUtle Iv*) 

From the •Besay on CrltlciBm-’ 

Such shameless bards we have ; and yet 'tis true, 
There are as mad abandoned critics too. 
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The bookful biockhca<l, ignorantly read, 

With Ioad$ of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own longue still edifies his ears, 

And always listening to himself appears. 

All books he reads, and all he reads assails, 

From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey*^ Tales, 

With him, most authors steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poci’j* friend. 

Nay showed his faults — but when would poets mend ? 
No place so sacred from such fops is barred, 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard : 
Nay, fly to altars 5 there they 'll talk you dead : 

For fools rush in where angeds fear to tread. 

Distrustful seasc with mode^t caution speaks, 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 

And never shocked, and never turned aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund'ring tide. 

But where’s the man, who counsel cin l)cstow, 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know? 
Unbia&se<l or by favour, or by spile ; 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 

Tho' learned, well-bred ; and tho’ well-bred, sincere, 
Modestly bold, ami humanly severe : 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe. 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 

GenVous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise, with reason on his side. 

Such once were critics ; such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stogiritc first left the shore. 

Spread all his saib, and durst the deeps explore : 

He steered securely, an<l discovered far, 

Led by the light of the Mxonian star. 

PoeU, a race long unconfined, and free. 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

Received his laws ; and stood convinced ’twas fit, 

Who conquered nature, should preside o’er wit. 

Horace still charms wilh graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into sense, 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He who, supreme in judgment as in wit. 

Might l)oldly censure as he boldly writ, 

Yet judge<l with coolness, I ho* he sung with Are i 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 

Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with fle’me : 

Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

AriuotU vas born in Supra ; and Homer was called Sfmonidet 
ouHcr beeaiiee he was euppoeed to have been bom et Smyrna in 
hiBonU (or Lydia), or be^xm be was the son of hf«on. la (he 
hu lin« 6yittoht understood before ^cHdoL* 

From ‘The Prologue to tbe Setlrea* 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued I said 5 
Tie up the knocker ; say I *m sick, I ’m dead. 

The dog-star rages I nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out : 
l^re in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, redte, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. 


By land, by water they renew the charge ; 

They Mop the chariot and they l>oar<l llic barge. 

No place is .<acrc<l, not the church is free. 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath •<lay lo me j 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme. 
Happy to catch me just at diniicrMinie. 

Is there a parson much l>cmtisecl in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rliyming peer, 

A clerk foredoomed his father's soul lo cro>H, 

Who pens a slanra when he should engross ? 

Is (here who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his <iarkcncd walls? 

All fly lo Twit’nam, .and in humhlc strain 
•Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. . . . 

Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb through. 
He spins the slight, self^plcasing thread anew : 

Destroy his fib or sophistry : in vain ! 

'] ho creature’s at his dirty work again, 

Throne<l in the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. . • . 

One dedicates in high heroic prose. 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 

One from all Grub Street will my fame defend, 

And, more abusive, calls himself my frieml. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud : * Subscrilie, subscribe ! ’ 

There are who lo iny person pay their court : 

1 cough like Horace, and though lean, am short. 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 

Such Ovid’s nose, and, * Sir I you have an eye 1 * 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me sec 
Ail that di^aced my lietters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed : 

‘Just so immortal Maro held his head 
And when I die, t>c sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did 1 write? what sin to me unknown 
Dipped me in ink ; my parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numl>ers came. 

1 left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed : 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife, 

To help me through this long dise.ase, my life ; 

To second, Arbuthnot, thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved, to l>ear. . . . 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find ; 

But each man’s secret standard in his mind, 

That casting- weight pride adds to emptiness. 

This, who can gratify? for who can guess? 

The bard whom pilfered Pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-croum, 

Just writes lo make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year ; 
He who, still wanting, though he lives on theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left x 
And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning. 
Means not, but blunders round obout a meaning ; 

And he whose fustian *s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

All these my modest satire bade translate, 

And owned that nine such poets made a Tate. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe ! 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such I but were there one whose Ares 
True genius kindlesi and (air fame inspires ; 
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1)1 cb( with each (altiU an<l each Ar( lu |>lca>c. 

And l>orn lo wrilc, convciNC, and live wilh ease : 
Should mkIi a man, loo r<»nd lo rule alone, 

Hear, like the Turk, no hrolher near ihc ihronc. 

View him vvitli scoinhil, yet wilh jealotis eyes. 

And liaie for arls I ha I c.nisc^l himself io rise ; 
l>anin >vitli fa ml | 'raise, assent uilh civil leer, 

And uithoul sneering', leach ihc rest lo sneer ; 

Willing l<> wound and yd afranl lo slrikc, 

Jusi lunt a fault and hcsiialc dolikc ; 

Alike rcscrvcil to I da me or lo commcml, 

A limorous foe and a sus|dcious friend ; 

Pread I iii; even fools, by ll.iltcrcrs l)csici*e<l, 

And so obliging that he ne’er cd)lij»ed ; 

Like L'alo. ^jivc liis lilllc scnalc laws, 

Ami sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits an<l Templars every senicnec raise, 

And womier uilh a fi'olish face of praise. 

Who ))ul inusl lani^h if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Alticus were he? . . . 

Ixd SjH^rus tremble^— -•/. What ! that thing of 
silk, 

S|>orus, that mere white cunl of avs\ milk? 

Satire or sense, ala.s ! can Sporiis feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

P. Vci Icl me flap ibis bug wilh gilde<l wings, 

1'his paintc<l child of dirl, that stinks and slings ; 
Whose the witty ami the fair annoys, 

Vet wit ne’er tastes, and l>cauly ne’er enjoys : 

So w'clldired s|>anie1s civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way ; 

Whether in florid inijKitence he s|)eaks. 

And, as ihc prompter breathes, the pup|>et sciueaks; 
Or at the car of Kve, familiar toad. 

Half froth, half venom, spits ^imself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or tics, 

Or spile, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies ; 

His wit all seesaw, l>ctwcen that and this, 

Now high, HOW' low, now master up, now miss, 

Ami he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! th.at acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the Ixiard, 

Now trips a la<ly, and now struts a lord. 

Kve’s tempter lhas the Rabbins have expressed : 

A cherub’s face, a reptile nil the rest, 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 

Not fortune’s worshipper nor fashion’s fool ; 

Not lucre's madman nor ambition's tool ; 

Not proud nor servile : l>e one poet's praise, 

That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways ; 

That flattery even to kings he held a shame, 

And thought a lie in verse or prose the same ; 

That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 

But stooped to truth, and moralised his song $ 

That not for fame but virtue's better end, 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 

The damning critic, half-approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 

Laughed at the loss of friends he never had, 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ; 

The distant threats of vengeance on hts head ; 

The blow unfelt, the (ear he never shed ; 



The talc revived, the lie so oft o’erthrovvn, 

The imputed tra^h, and dulncss not his own ; 

The morale blackened when the writings scape, 

The libelled person, and the pictured shape ; 

Abuse on all lie loved, or loved him, spread, 

A friend in exile, or a father de.ad ; 

The whisper that, to greatness still loo nc.ar, 

Terhaps yet vibrates on liL sovereign’s ear. 

Welcome for thee, fair Virtue, all the (>a.st ; 

For thee, fair Virtue, welcome even the last I 
TJi« thf SAiirti wa» also callc<l an Brittle tp Dr 

Arbuthupt^ diough cou<h«U in ihc form of a Julogue between the 
iMo fricniJ^, respectively indicated by the prefixed T. and A. 
John Searl wa« Tope* Mr\‘ant. The Mint in Southwark wa* a 
b.inc(narv for insolvent debtors. I wii’nam or Twiienham is a 
slurred form of I'N'ickenham. Alexander ihe Great profewed 
lo li< the son of Jupiter Ammon. The b.srren poei wns Ambrose 
Philips, who tranvlaled the 'Jii/rt; and his PAtt<^%\U 

v^etc over'pniMd by Gildon. The famous line, * It is Dot poetry, 
but prose run m.'id,' is a quaianon from Abel Evans <1679- 
t7^ty Kor Kahum Tate, see al>ove, p. 4S. Then as now many 
of the barristers of the Jeniple were critica Ptiue here means 
applaud, cry up. Ai/icui was, of course, Addison, and the unkind 
* Character of Aiikus* is one of the besi known pas^ges In all 
pope's works. S/prNt was Lord Hervey, credited with bathing in 
asss inilk for his complex ion ‘s aake ; what was the origin of the 
q<iarrel uitli him— here extiavagftntly maligned — is not kno«n. 


From the ' Dunclad.* 

O Muse ! relate (for you can tell alone, 

Wits have short memories, an<l dunces none), 

Relate, who first, w ho Ixst resigned to rest i 
Whose heads she partly, whose completely, blest ; 
What charms could faction, what ambition lull, 

The venal (piict, and entrance the dull ; 

'Till drowned was sense, and shame, and right, and 
wrong— 

O sing, .and hush the nations with thy song ! 

» * , . • * « 

In vain, in vain — the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls : the muse olwys the power. 

She comes ! she comes I the sable throne behold 


or Night prim.Tval and of Chaos old. 

Before her. Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rain-bo wrs die Aw*ay. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary Arcs, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 

The sickening stars fade olT th' ethereal plain ; 
As Argus* eyes by Hennes' wand opprest. 
Closed one by one lo everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is night 
Sec skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o'er her head. 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Mctaphysic calls for aid on Sense. 


See Mystery to Mathematics fly I 

In vain I they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires. 

And unawares Morality expires. 

For public flame, nor private, darts to shine ; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 
Lo thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncrcating word ; 

Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 


And universal darkness buries alL 


(Prom Book if.) 
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Sod? by a Person of Quality. 

Flultering sprci<l ihy puq>le pinions, 

Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart ; 

I a slave in ihy dominions ; 

Nature must give way lo art. 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 

Nightly nodding o’er your docks, 

See my weary days consuming. 

All Ixneath yon flowery rocks. 

Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping. 

Mourned Adonis, darling youth : 

Him the boar in silence creeping, 

Gored with unrelenting tooth. 

Cynthia, tunc harmoniou.s numlxrs ; 

Fair Discretion, string the lyre; 

Soothe my ever-waking sluml»crs : 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 

Armed in adamantine chains, 

Lead me to the crystal mirrors, 

Watering soft Elysian plains. 

Mournful cypress, veniant willow, 

Gilding my Aurelia’s brows, 

Morpheus hovering o cr my pillow, 

Hear me pay my dying vows. 

Melancholy smooth Marander, 

Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 

With thy flowery chaplets crowned. 

Thus when Philomela drooping. 

Softly seeks her silent mate, 

See the bird of Juno stooping ; 

Melody resigns to fate. 

On a Certain Lady at Court. 

1 know the thing that ’s most uncommon ; 

(Envy, be silent, and attend 1 ) 

1 know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warped by passion, awed by rumour* 

Not grave thro* pride, or gay through folly* 
An equal mixture of goo<l humour 
And sensible soft melancholy. 

* Has she no faults (hen (Envy says), sir?* 

Yes* she has one* I must aver ; 

When all the world conspires to praise her* 

The woman ’s deaf, and does not hear. 

Death of VUllere, Duke of Buckingham. 

In the worst innV worst room* with mat half-hung, 
The floors of pUister, and (he walls of dung, 

On once a flock *hed* but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red* 

Great Viiliers lies — alas I how changed from him* 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim { 
Gallant and gay* in Cliveden's proud alcove* 

Ihe bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 


Or just as gny. at council, in ring 
Of mimic statesmen, an<l iheir inerr>* king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all hi' store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he \alued jnore. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless lhoiivinrl> ends. 

For Buckineham*& uory. Vol. I p rSS 

Tbe Dying Christian to his Soul. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame. 

Quit, O quit this morl.il frame : 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— 

O the p.iin, the bliss of dying ! 

Cease, fond Nature, cense thy strife, 

And let me languish into life I 

Hark J they whisper ; angels say* 

* Sister spirit, come away ! ’ 

What is this absorbs me quite? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 

Tell me, my soul, can this lx death ? 

1 he world recedes : it disappears ! 

Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lxnd, lend your wings! I mount ! I fly ! 

O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O Death ! where is thy sting ? 

This imitation of the Animuta X’agul^i l/Aftdu/a, aiiribuied 

to the dying <heaih«n) Emperor Hadrian. obviously in part 
notilded by Thomas Flatman's ode, quoted at Vol. I. p. 783. 

From Pope's 'Iliad.* 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And l>eaming (ires illumined all the ground, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 

O’er heaven’s pure aiurc spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’crcasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing |)oIe ; 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in pros]xct rise* 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skicH 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight* 

Eye (he blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud II ion blare. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
The long reflections of the distant Arcs 
Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umbered arms by fits thick flashes send : 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er (heir heaps of com* 

And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 

(Bock viil) 

Umhmd b darkened, as if by nibbiog ever with umber or other 
earth. 

On Blckneea and Death* 

To Sra RicitAto Stbuk.— 15* lyis. 

You formerly observed to me that nothing made a 
more ridiculous figure in a man’s life than the disparity 
we often find in him tick and well ; thus, one of an 
unfortunate constitution is perpetually exhibiting a misci^ 
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able example of the weakness of hi> min<l ami of his 
iHKiy In tlicir turns. I have had frc<picnt opportunities 
(»f late t‘» consider myself in thc^e different views and, I 
hope* have received M>inc advantage by it, if what ^^allcr 
say> l>c (rue, (hat 

‘The sour> dark cottage, batterc*! and decayed, 

I.cl> in new' ligiit tlirough chinks (hat lime has inadc.^ 

1licn surd) '«icknc>s, contributing no less than old age 
to llie sfiaking ilown tins scaffolding of the bo<l)', may 
<iisco\er (he insvanl structure more plainly. Sickness is 
a sort of e.ifly old age ; it teaches us a cljffidcnce in our 
earthly state, and inspires u> with the thoughts of a 
future, better than a lliousarul volumes of philosophers 
and divines, It gives so warning a concussion to thO'C 
prop> of our vanity, oar strength and youdi, that we 
think of fortifying ourselves within, when there is >0 
little depend cnee upon our outworks, ^ oulh at the 
very l>csl is but a U'l raver of human life in a gentler 
and smoother manner than age : it is like a stream that 
nourislies a plant upon a bank, and causes it to flourish 
and blossom to the sight, but at the same time is uti« 
dermining it at the root in secret. My youlU has dealt 
more fairly an<l openly with me ; it ha^ afforded several 
pn>spects of my danger, .and given me an advantage n<it 
very common to young men, that the attractions of the 
\vorl<i have not darried me very much ; and I begin, 
where most people vn<l, with a full convict ii»n of the 
emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of all human pleasures. When a smart fit of 
sickness tells me this scurvy tenement of my body will 
fall in a little time, I am even .is unconcerned as was 
that honest Hiljcmian, who, Ixring in l>cd in the great 
.storm some years ago, and told the house would tumble 
over his head, made answer; ‘What care I for the 
house ? I am only a )o<iger.' 1 fancy it is the Iwst time 
to die when one is in the best humour; and so execs- 


for, after having passed through my favounte woods in 
the forest, with a thousand reveries of pas. pleasures, I 
rid over h.inging hills, whose tops were edged with 
groves, and whose feet watered with winding rivers, 
listening to the falls of cataracts l)clow, and the mur- 
muring of the winds alwve ; the gloomy venlurc of 
Stonor succectlod to these, and then the shades of the 
evening overtook me. The moon rose in the clearest 
sky 1 ever saw*, by whose solemn light I paced on slowly, 
without company, or any interruption to the range of 
my thoughts. About a mile before I reached Oxford, 
all the U*1K tollol in <liffcrenl notes ; the clocks of every 
college answered one another, and sounder! forth — some 
in .1 deeper, some a softer tone — that it was eleven at 
night. All this was no ill preparation to the life I have 
led since among tho>c old walls, \encrtble galleries 
Slone porticos studious walks, and solitary scenes of the 
university. I wanicti nothing but a black gown and a 
salary, to l>c as mere a Iwok-worm as any there. I 
conformed myself to the college-hours, was rolled up in 
Ixioks, lay in one of the most ancient, dusky parts of the 
university, and was as dead to the world as any hermit 
of the tlcscrl. If anything was alive or awake in me, it 
was a little vanity, such as even those good men used to 
entertain, when the monks cf (hfir c^vit extollerl 

their piety and abstraction. For I found myself received 
with a sort of respect, which this idle part of mankind, 
the learned, pay to their own species; who are as con- 
siderable here as the busy, the gay, and the ambitious 
are in your world. 

This it a genuine leiKf slightly altered. >txrtha Hlount wat 
the Stella of Pope, who took the wamevt imereti in all her affairs, 
and left her the bulk of hU fortune. Her elder siuer Terew was 
hU fif't favourite, but Martha gained the aicendcncy. and retained 
it till the death of the poet. ‘The fair haired Martha, and Terexa 
brown,* at Cay called them, were of an old Catholic family, the 
(llQuntt of Mapledufham. near Heading. Martha (two years 
younger than her illustrious friend) survb'cd till 1763. 


sively weak a.s I now am, I may say with conscience, that 
I am not at all uneasy at the thought that many men, 
w horn 1 never had any esteem for, arc likely lo enjoy 
this world after me. When I reflect what an inconsider- 
able little atom every single man is, with respect to the 
whole creation, mclhinks it is a shame to be concemcti 
at the removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The 
morning after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as 
ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as 
green, the world will proceed in its old course, people 
will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they were 
used to do, 'I’hc memory of man— as it is elegantly 
expressed in the Hook of Wisdom^passeth away as 
the remembrance of a guest that larrielh but one day. 
riicre are reasons enough, in the fourth chapter of the 
same book, to make any young man contented with the 
pr(»pcct of death* * For honourable age is not that 
which stamicth in length of time, or is mc.i5ured by 
number of years. Hut wisdom is the gray hair to men, 
and an unspotted life is old age. lie was taken nway 
speedily, lest wickedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his soul,* &c. — I am, your, &c. 

Pope was At (his lime only twenty-four— (hat Is, if we assume 
the letter to have been aciually sent to Steele ; but It seems to be 
merely a literary exxay— part of the fabricated correspondence. 

Pope in Oxford* 

To Mas Martha BtouMT^t 7 t 6 . 

Nothing could have more of that melancholy which 
once used to please me than my last day’s journey ; 


Death of Two Lovers by Lightning. 

To Laov Mary Wortmv Montacv.— 1(171;]. 

I have a mind lo fill the rest of this paper with an 
accident that happened just under my eyes, and has 
made a great impression ui>on me. I have just pas.setl 
part of this summer at an old romantic scat of my Lord 
llarcourt, which he lent me. It overlooks a common 
field, where, under the shade of a haycock, sat two 
lovers, as constant as ever were found in romance, 
licneath a spreading beech. The name of the one— let 
it sound as it will— was John Hewet ; of the other, 
Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man about five and* 
twenty ; Sarah, a brown woman of eighteen, John had 
for several months borne the laljour of the day in the 
same field with Sarah ; when she milked, it was his 
morning and evening charge to bring the co\vs to her 
pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, of 
the whole neighbourhood ; for all they aimed at was 
the blameless possession of each other in marriage. 
It was but this very morning that he had obtained her 
parents* consent, and it was but till the next week that 
they were to wail to be happy. Perhaps this very day, 
in the intervab of their work, the)* were talking of their 
wedding-clothes; and John was now matching several 
kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her complexion, 
to make her a present of knots for the day. While 
they were thus employed— it Nvas on the last of July— a 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning arose, and drove 
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the labourers to what shelter the trce» or hedges affortled. 
Sarah, frighted and out of breath, >unk on a haycock, 
and John— who never separated from her— sat by her 
side, having raked two or three heaps together to secure 
her. Immediately there was heard so loud a crack as if 
heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, all solicitous 
for each other’s safety, called to one another: tho.se that 
were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stcppc<l 
to the place where they lay: they first saw a little 
smoke, and after, this faithful pair — John with one arm 
about his Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her 
face, as if to screen her from the lightning. They 
were struck dead, and already grown stiff and cold 
in this tender posture. There was no mark or dis- 
colouring on their bodies, only that Sarahs eyebrow 
was a little singed, and a small spot lietwcen her 
breasts. They were buried the next <lay in one grave, 
in the parish of Stanton-Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 
where my Lord Harcourt, at my request, has erccte<l 
a monument over them. Of the following epitaphs 
which I made, the critics have chosen the godly 
one: I like neither, but wish you h.id l>een in Eng- 
land to have done this office better : I think it wa.s 
what you could not have refused me on so moving an 
occasion. 

When Eastern lovers feed ihclr funeral fire, 

On the same pile their faithful fair expire ; 

Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found, 

And blasted both that it might neither wound. 

Hearts so sincere the Almighty saw well pleased, 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 

Think not, by rigorous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 

Victims so pure Heaven saw well pleased, 

And snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 

When God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike His justice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the balL 

Upon the whole, I cannot think these people un* 
^PPy* The greatest happiness, next to living as 
they would have done, was to die as they did. The 
Neatest honour people of this low degree could have, 
^4s to be remembered on a little monument ; unless 
you will give them another — that of being honoured 
with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. I know 
you have tenderness ; you must have it ^ it is the very 
^anaiion of good sense and virtue : the finest minds, 
like the finest metals, dissolve the easiest. 

An Andent Ehigllsb Country^deat. 

To Lady Mabv Wourtev Moktacu. 

Deae Madaw— THs not possible to express the least 
of the joy your return gives me; time only and 
♦spcnence will convince you how vciy sincere it is. I 
excessively long to meet you, to say so much, so very 
rauch to you, that I believe I shall say nothing. I have 
gtv^ orders to be sent for the first minute of your 
I beg you will let them know at Mr 
JervasV I am fourscore miles from London, a short 
journey compared to that I so often thought at least of 
undertaking, rather than die without seeing you again. 
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I 1 hough ihc jdacc I .im in ^uch as I would noi ejuit 
for the town, if 1 did not v.iluo you more lliAii any, nay 
cveiylxxly cNc there; and you will he co:nincc<i how 
little the town haa engaged my affctlions in your absence 
from it, when you know what a place tlii^ which I 
prefer to it ; I shall therefore ticscribc it to yi^u at large, 
as the true picture of a genuine ancient country -.eat. 

You must expect nothing regular in my description 
of a house that i>ccm> to l)c built lieforc nilo were in 
fashion : the whole is so disjointe<l, and the part> so 
detached from each other, and yet so joining again, one 
cannot tell how, that — in a poetical fit — \ou would 
imagine it had l>cen a village in Amphion s lime, where 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, were all 
out, and stood still in amazement ever since. A >l ranger 
would l>c grievously disappointed who shouhl ever 
think to get into this house the right way. One would 
ex|>ecl, after entering through the porch, to Iw let into 
the hall ; alas ! nothing less, you find yourself in a brew* 
house. From the parlour you think to step Into the 
drawing*room ; but, u|)on opening the iron-naile^l door, 
you are convincctl, by a flight of h'mh alx)ui your ears 
' ami a cloud of dust in your eyes, that it is the ])igcon* 
house. On each side our porch arc two chimneys, that 
wear their greens on the outside, which woubl do as well 
within, for whenever we make a fire, wc let the smoke 
out of the windows. Over the parlour wintlow hangs 
a sloping Ixilcony, which time has tumcil to a very 
convenient penthouse, yhe top is crowned with a very 
venerable tower, so like that of the church just by, that 
the jackdaws build in it as if it were the true steeple. 

The great hall is high and spacious, flankcti with long 
tables, images of ancient hospitality; ornamented with 
monstrous horns, about twenty broken pikes, and a 
matchlock musket or two, which they say were used in 
the civil wars. Here is one vast arched window, beauti- 
fully darkened with divers scutcheons of painted glass. 
There seems to be great propriety in this old manner of 
blazoning upon glass, ancient families being like ancient 
windows, in the course of generations seldom free from 
cracks. One shining pane bears dale 1286. The youth* 
ful face of Dame Elinor owes more to this single piece 
than to all the glasses she ever consulted in her life. 
Who can say after this that glass is frail, when it is not 
half so perishable as human beauty or glory? For in 
another pane you sec the memory of a knight preserved, 
whose marble nose is mouldered from his monument 
in the church adjoining. And yet, must not one sigh 
to reflect that the most authentic record of so ancient a 
family should lie at the mercy of every boy that throws 
a stone? In this hall, in former days, have dined 
gartered knights and courtly dames, with ushers, sewers, 
and seneschals; and yet it >vas but the other night that 
an owl flew in hither, and mistook it for a bam. 

This hall lels you up (and down) over a vcr>' high 
threshold, into the parlour. It is fumishcil with 
historical tapestry, whose ma^nal fringes do confess 
the moisture of the air. The other contents of this 
room arc a broken-bellied vitginal, a couple of crippled 
velvet chain, with two or three mildewed pictures of 
mouldy ancestors, who look as dismally as if they came 
fresh from hell with all tbeir brimstone about Vm. 
These are carefully set at the further comer; for the 
windows being everywhere broken, make it so conve- 
nient a place to dry poppies and mustard seed in, that 
the room is appropriated to that use. 
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Next tliis \y:^r\o\^r lies as 1 said l>efore, tlic piijeon- 
ho\]>c. by I he iidc of which tuns entry that leads, on 
one Utiuii aimI Toihcr. into a 1)cri- chamber, a butter) , 
An<l a ^nnll hole calltcl the chaplains study. Tlicn I 
follow a brcvv liou^c, a little green and gilt parlour, and 
Oie stalr>, iiu<k*r which is the flair)'. A little 

furilicr oti the right, the ser>antV hall; and by the 
side of ir, up six steps tl'c old l.a<ly*5 clo>ct, which has 
a lattice into the s.ild hall, that, while she said her 
prayer^. 'Ik* might cast an eye (Mi the men and maids, 
'rhcie are upon this gnuind lloor in all twenty-four 
apartments, hard to l>e distinguished by particular 
names; among which I iuu>t not forget a thaml>cr that 
has m it a huge antirjuity of limber, which seems to 
have iHicn either a l>c«lslead or a cidcT-pres< 

Our bc<l room al>ovc is very long and low, of the 
exact proportion of a bamlbox j it has hangings of 
the finest work in the world ; those, I mean, which 
Arachne ^pins out of her own l»o\ve1s : indeed, the roof 
is so decayed, that after a favourable shower i)f rain, we 
may, with God’s blcsdng, expect a crop of mushrooms 
iKtwccn the chinks of the floors. 

All this upper stor>’ has for many years had no other 
inha bit, mis than certain rats, whose very age renders 
them worthy of this venerable mansion, for the very 
rats of this ancient seal arc gray, Since these have 
not quitted it, we hope at least this house may stand 
during the small remainder of days these poor animals 
have to live, who arc now* loo infirm to remove to 
anolher; they have still a small sul>sistcncc left them 
in tlic few rcm.aining books of the lii)rary. 

I ha<i never seen half what 1 have dcscril)cd but for 
an old starched gray headed steward, who is as much 
an Antiquily as any in the place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of its frame. He failed not, 
as we p.a.sscd from room to room, to relate several 
memoirs of the family ; but his observations were par- 
ticularly curious in the cellar : he shewed where stood 
the triple rows of butts of sack, and where were ranged 
the l>ottlcs of tent for toasts in the morning: he pointed 
to the stands that supported the iron-hooped hogsheads 
of strong iKcr ; then stepping to a corner, he lugge<l out 
the tattered fragments of an unframed picture: 'This/ 
says lie, with tears in his eyes, ^was poor Sir Thomas, 
once m.aster of all the drink I told you of : he had two 
sons (|>oor young masters!) that never arrived to the 
flge of his beer; they both fell ill in this vtry cellar, 
and never went out upon their own legs.’ He could not 
pass by a broken I>otlle without taking it up to shew' us 
the arms of the family on it. He then led me up the 
tow'er, by dark winding stone steps, which landed us 
into several little rooms, one Qbo\*e another; one of 
these was nailed up, and my guide whispered to me 
the occasion of iL It seems the course of (his noble 
blood was a little interrupted about two centuries ago 
by a freak of the Lady Frances^ wrho was here taken 
with a neighbouring prior ; ever since which the room 
lias \)cen made up, and branded with the name of 
the adultery chamber. The ghost of Lady Frances is 
supposed to walk here: some prying maids of the 
family formerly reported that they saw a lady in a 
faedingale through the keyhole; but this matter was 
hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter; 
but what engaged me in the description was a generous 
principle to preserve the memory' of a thing that must 


itself soon fall to ruin; nay, perhaps, some part of it 
l>cforc this reaches your hands : indeed, I owe this old 
house the same sort of gratitude that we do to an old 
friend that harlwurs us in his declining condition, nay, 
c\cn in his last extremities. I have found this an 
excellent place for retirement and study, where no one 
who passes by can drc.am there is an inhabitant, and even 
anybody that w'ould visit me dares not venture under 
my roof. You will not wonder I have translated a 
great deal of Homer in this retreat ; any one that sees 
it will own I could not have cho^n a fitter or more 
likely jdacc to converse with the dead. As soon as 
I return to the living, it shall be to converse with 
the l>esl of them. I hope, therefore, very speedily 
to tell you in ;>erson how sincerely and unalterably 
I am, madam, your most faithful, obliged, and ol)edicnt 
servant. I l>cg Mr Wort Icy to believe me his most 
humble sers ant. 

The hou« from which Pope dated thii and the preceding letty 
wax the maniion of Stanton Harcourt, here deicribed wilh faniaftic 
additions aitd atleraiiocn; here Pope did traniUie part of the 
//iaJ. 

To Bishop Attorbury, In the Tower. 

^fay 1 7 , irj). 

Once more I write to you, as I promiseti, and this 
once. I fear, will be the last I The curtain will soon \k 
drawn Iwtwccn my friend and me, and nothing left but 
to wish you a long good-night. May you enjoy a state 
of repose in this life not unlike that sleep of the soul 
which some h.ave Iwlicved is to succeed it, where we lie 
utterly forgetful of that world from winch we are gone, 
and ripening for that to which we are to go. If you 
retain any memor)' of the past, let it only image to you 
what has pleased you Ust ; sometimes present a dream 
of an absent friend, or bring you hack nn agreeable 
conversation. But, upon the whole, I ho|M: you will 
think less of the time past than of the future, as the 
former has been less kind to you than the latter infal- 
libly will be. Do not envy the world your studies ; they 
will tend to the benefit of men :^ainst whom you can 
have no complaint; I mean of all posterity: and, per- 
haps, at your lime of life, nothing else is worth your 
care. What is every year of a wise man’s life but a 
censure or critic on the past? Those whose date is the 
shortest, live long enough to laugh at one half of it ; 
the boy despises the infant ; the man, the boy ; the 
philosopher, both ; and the Christian, all. You may 
now begin to think your manhood was too much a 
puerility, and you will never suffer your age to be but 
a second infancy. The toys and baubles of your child- 
hood arc hardly now more below you than (hose toys 
of our riper and our declining years, the drums and 
rattles of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice. 
At this time, when you arc cut off from a little societyi 
and made a citixen of the world at large, you should bend 
your talents, not to^ serve a party or a few', but all man- 
kind. Your genius should mount above that mist in 
which its participation and neighbourhood wilh earth 
long involved it ; to shine abroad, and to heaven, ought 
to be the business and the glory of your present situation* 
Uemember it was at such a time that the greatest lights 
of antiquity dauled and blazed the most, in their retreat, 
in their exile, or in their death. But why do I talk of 
dazzling or blazing?— it was then that they did good, 
that (hey gave light, and that they became guides to 
mankind. 
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Those aims alooe are worthy of spiriu truly great, 
and such I therefore hope will be yours. Resentment, 
indeed, may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
guished in the noblest minds ; but revenge never will 
harbour there. Higher principles than those of the 
first, and better principles than those of the latter, will 
infallibly influence men whose thoughts and whose 
hearts are eularge<l, and cause them to prefer the whole 
to any part of mankind, especially to so small a part as 
one’s single self. 

Believe me, my lord, I look upon you as a spirit 
entered into another life, as one just upon the edge of 
immortality, where the passions and affections must be 
much more exalted, and where you ought to despise all 
little views and all mean retrospects* Nothing is worth 
your looking back ; and, therefore, look forward, and 
nuke, as you can, the world look after you* But take 
care that it be not with pity, but with esteem and 
admiration. 

I am, with the greatest sincerity and passion for your 
fame as well as happiness, your, &c. 

Ailabory went into ckile a month or two after ihU. and never 
plumed to England. HU farewell letter to Pope from the Tower 
U given above at page 158. 

Pope was one of the authors of the Atimoirs of 
Martinus ScribUruSy and in them lavished much 
wit on subjects which are now' mostly of little 
interest. He ridiculed Burnet's History of my 
Own Times with infinite humour in Memoirs of 
P. P.y Clerk of this Parish; and he contributed 
several papers to the Guardian^ His prose works 
contain also a collection of Thoughts on Various 
Subjects y such as these ; 

There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in which the most ignorant were not the 
roost violent ; for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead* However, such instruments are necessary 
to politicians; and perhaps it may be with states as 
with clocks, which must have some dead-weight hanging 
tt them, to help and regulate the motion of the finer 
aod more useful parts. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only 
nuke a sacrifice to Cod of the devil's leavings. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task 
be undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty 
niore to maintain one. 

Gel your enemies to read your works in order to 
roend them : for your friend is so much your second 
•elf, that he will judge too like you- 

jberc is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
ro*ifitcresied people in the world of one religion but 
that they should talk together every day. 

A short and certain way to obtain the character of 
a reaMDable and wise man is, vulienever any one tells 
you his opinion, to comply with him. 

"Hie character of covetousness is what a man generally 
Quires more through some niggardliness or HI grace in 
lilUc and inconsiderable things than in expenses of any 
ooweqoence. A very few pounds a year would ease that 
®an of the scandal of avarice. 

for an Spic Poom^frem the * Otiardlan.’ 

IS no small pleasure to roe, who am zealous in the 
fitereiis of learning, to think I may have the honour of 
***«ing the town into a very new and uncommon road 


of criticism. As that kind of jifcr.Hurc is at present 
carried on, it consists only in a knowlc^lgc of mechanic 
rules which coiitrihule to the slruclure «.f cliiTcrcnl sorts 
of poetry ; as the receipts of gO'Kl I Housewives do to 
the making puddings of flour, orangc^, (dums, or any 
other ingredients. It would, methink*, make llioe my 
instructions more easily intelligible to ordinary readers, 
if I discoursed of these matters in the style in which 
ladies learned in economic^ dictate to their pupiU for 
the improvement of the kitchen and larder. I sliall 
l>egin with Epic Poetry, l)ccau»e the critics agree it is 
the greatest work human nature is capable of. . . . 

For the Take out of any ol<l poem, Idslory* 

lx)ok, romance, or legend — for instance, (jcolTrcy of 
Monmouth, or Don Bclianis of (irecce — tho^e parts of 
story which afford most scoi>e for long descriptions : put 
these pieces together, and throw all the adventures you 
fancy into one talc. Then take a hero whom you may 
choose for the sound of his name, and pul him into the 
midst of these adsentures : there let him work for twelve 
books 5 at the end of w hich, you may take him out ready 
prepared to conquer or to many ; it being necessary that 
the conclusion of an Epic Poem be fortunate. 

To make an £pisode,~'ToAi.e any remaining adven- 
ture of your former collection, in which you could no 
way involve your hero; or any unfortunate accident 
that was too good to be thrown away \ and it will be 
of use, applied to any other person who may be lost 
and evaporate in the course of the work, without the 
least damage to the composition. 

For the A for a I and These you may extract 

out of the Fable afterwards at your leisure. Be sure you 
strain them sufficiently. 

For the For those of the hero, take all 

the best qualities you can find in all the best celebrated 
heroes of antiquity ; if they w*ill not be reduced to a 
consistency, lay them all in a heap upon him. But 
be sure they ore qualities which your patron would be 
thought to have ; and to prevent any mistake which 
the world may be subject to, select from the alphabet 
those capital letters that compose his name, and sec 
them at the head of a dedication before your poem. 
However, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity 
of these virtues, it not being determined W'hcther or no 
it be necessary for the hero of a poem to be an honest 
man.— For the under characters, gather them from Homer 
and Vi^l, and change the names as occasion serves. 

For the Machines.~Tike of deities, male and female, 
at many os you can use ; separate them into two equal 
parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno put 
him in a ferment, and Venus mollify him* Remember 
on all occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If 
you have need of devils, draw them cut of Milton's 
ParadiUy and extract your spirits fiom Tasso. The 
use of these machines is evident; for since no Epic 
Poem can possibly subsist without them, the wisest 
way is to reserve them for your greatest necessities. 
When you cannot extricate your hero by any human 
means, or yourself by your own wits, seek relief from 
Heaven, and the go^ will do your business very 
readily. This is according to the direct prescription 
of Horace in his Art of Poetry: 

* Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 

lociderit — ' 

* Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a gcxl.*— RoscoMMOH. 
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1 liat IS lo say» a j>oct >}iouUi ncNcr call up'»n iUc 
^cm|s for tfivjr asMviance but whc-n he h hi great 
perplexity. 

/<’r — /<'r a 7'€fn/‘iS (. — Take Eurus, 

iici^hyr, .\ lister, anil Borca>, and cast them together 
ill Mile vtT>c : add to lhc»c, of rain, lightning, and 
of ilnindcr (the loiulc'*! you canK qiuuttum sujfidt, 
Mi\ your clouds anti billows well logelher till they 
foam, and thicken your description here and there 
>\nh .1 (jiiicksantl. Brew your tcin|Ksl well in your 
head before you set it a -blowing. 

/-.r n iuittU.^VwV a large quantity of images and 
ticscnptions from Homers //tahj. with a spice or two 
of Vifgd ; and if there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by for a skirmish. Season it well with >imile>, 
and It will make an exccUcnl battle. 

/vr a /iutntm; 7w«.— If ^uch a description 1< 
necessary, because it is certain there is one in Virgd, 
Old Jroy is ready burnt to your han<ls. Hut if you 
fear that ssould l»e thought Ixjrrowcd, a chapter or two 
of the Ihfory vf thf Conth)^»aiio>iy well circumstanced, 
an<l done into verse, S'ill l>e a gocnl succedancum. 

As for Similes and Metaphors, they may lie fouml 
all over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 
them ; but the danger is in applying them. For this, 
advise with your Ixiok seller. 

!' 0 r thf mean the diction.) Here 

it will <lo well to be an imitator of Milton, for you 
will fiml it easier to imitate him in this than any* 
thing else. Hebraisms ami Grecisms arc to l>c found 
in him, without the trouble of learning the languages. 

1 knew a painter, who. like our l>ocl, had no genius 
make his d.auhings Iht thought originals by setting them 
in the smoke. You may, in the same manner, give the 
venerable air of nuti(|uity to your piece, by darkening 
it up ami down with Old English. With this you 
may be easily furnished upon any occasion by the 
dictionary commonly pnnicti at the end of Chaucer. 

1 mu^t not conclude without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point ; which is, never 
to \yc afraid of having too much Are in their works. 1 
should advise rather to take their warmest thoughts and 
spread them abroad upon paper, for they are ol»crved 
to cool before they are read. 

The first edidon of Pope (i^sOi by Warburion, was an answer 
to Itol I nt{ broke's stuck oa Pope's memory. Wartoa's (t;97) was 
virtually a roply to VVsrburlon's ; Bowles's and other editions wer« 
superseded by that of Elwin and Courthope, with a Life by Court* 
hopetiovola id7t-89). See also Sir l.eilie Stephen's monograph 
(1880), and G. Patton's Afr Aii Hf 4 and Timtt (S909); 

books by Dennis (sgo6). Edith Sitwell (1930). Sberbum (1934k 
Tdloison (1938): and Griffith's BihtUeru^kf (1999 // 

John Dennis (16S7-1734) was known as *the 
critic,’ and some of his critical disquisitions show 
an acute but narrow and coarse mind. The son 
of a prosperous London saddler, he had received a 
learned education at Harrow and at Cambridge. 
He took his place among the men of wit and 
fashion, and brought a rancorous pen to the assist- 
ance of the Whigs. But his intolerable vanity, 
irrit<iblc temper, intemperance, and failure to attain 
literary success led him into feuds which rendered 
his whole life a scene of warfare. His critiques on 
Addison’s Cato and Hope’s Homer are well knotvn. 
He wrote nine plays, for one of which— a tragedy 
caWtd Appius and Virginia {\y6S ) — he invented a 


new species of thunder, which was approved of in 
ihc theatres. The play was not successful ; and 
being afterwards present at a represenution of 
.Macbeth, .and hearing his own thunder made use 
of, he growled, ‘See how these rascals use me; 
they will not let my play run, and yet they steal 
my thunder I’ Many ludicrous stories arc told of 
his self-importance, which amounted to a disease. 
Southey praised his critical powers, and Gosse 
noted his ‘ fcrveiu and judicious eulogy of Milton ; > 
but Dennis is remembered mainly for his bitter 
attacks on the new school of poetry in his time, 
and for his quarrels with Pope, whom he assailed 
as a ‘stupid and impudent hunch-backed toad.' 
Pope took ample vengeance. See a study by 
H. G. Paul (I9n). 

4 'liarlos (iildon (1665-1724^ bom at Gilling- 
ham in Dorsetshire, w.is a Catholic bred at Douay 
who became a deist, and was converted back to 
Protestant orthodoxy. He was an industrious 
hack-writer, wrote unsuccessful plays, occasional 
poems, a Life of Defoe, and some critical books, 
including one on The Laws of Poetry. As he 
preferred Tickcll as a translator, and Ambrose 
Philips as a pastoral poet, to Pope, he was severely 
handled in the Puncinei and Moral Essays. 

EdmuiMl Smith (1672-1710) was, according to 
Dr Johnson, ‘one of those lucky writers who have 
without much labour attained high reputation, 
and who arc mentioned with reverence rather for 
the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
.abilities;’ but the reputation and the reverence 
have vanished, and little is remembered but his 
name and the fact that he wrote an artificial play, 
Pherdra and Hippolytus, on Racine’s model, which 
had the honour of a prologue by Addison and 
an epilogue by Prior, but was ‘hardly he.ard the 
third night.’ Johnson sympathised with the public 
rather than with Addison, but highly praised 
Smith’s Latin ode on the death of the orientalist, 
Dr Pocockc, and his (English) elegy on John 
Philips. Handsome, slovenly ‘ Rag’ Smith (for so 
he was known to his contemporaries) was the son 
of a London merchant called Neale, but assumed 
the name of a relative by whom he was brought 
up ; he was expelled from Christ Church, Oxford, 
for his irregular life, and died of a dose of physic 
taken in defiance of the doctor. 

John Ifughes bom at Marl- 

borough, and educated at the same Dissenting 
academy as Dr Isaac Watts, is best known as 
author of a successful tragedy, The Siege of 
PatnascHs^ and as a contributor to the Taller, 
the spectator, the Guardian, and other serials. 
Pope and Swift thought more highly of his 
character than of his poetry. But he is one of 
Johnson’s poets, having written a number of 
Poems on Several OceasioHs, odes, &c., as well as 
the libretto for an English opera, Calypso and 
Telemachus, a masque, and several cantatas set 
to music by Handel and other eminent musicians. 
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He wrote two volumes of a History o/ 
completed by another hand, and translated from 
French and Italian. 

William Kiug (1663- 1712) was admitted 
amon^ Johnson's poets on the strength of MttUy 
cj Moiinto'wny in honour of a cow at a friend’s house 
near Dublin ; The Art of Cookery^ in imitation of 
Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry The Art of LovCy after 
Ovid ; and one or two other poems, mostly humor* 
ous. But he >vas better known as a miscellaneous 
and controversial writer, an indolent and inefficient 
place*holder, and a ‘star\‘ing wit.’ The son of a 
well-connected London family, he studied at West- 
minster and Christ Church, became D.C.L. and 
advocate at Doctors’ Commons, and was for a time 
Judge of the Admiralty Court in Ireland. He 
succeeded Steele as Gazetteer, but could keep the 
post only a year and a half. He took part in the 
controversy with Bayle against Bentley, supported 
the Tory and High Church interest in the Sache- 
verell case, and \vrote against Marlborough. Col- 
vile’s A Miscellany of the Wits (1920) contains 
select pieces. His best-known works are Dialogues 
of the Dead (against Bentley), and a travesty, A 
Journey to London^ in the character of a F’rench- 
man, in which the vein of jocularity is very thin. 

I found the houses some of them stone entire, some 
of brick with frefstone; as the Crown-Tavern uj>on 
Ludgate Hill and the comer house of Birchen lane and 
several others. Divers of the citizens houses have port- 
eochers to drive in a coach or a cart either, and con- 
sequently have courts within and mostly remises to set 
them up. Such persons as have no porhcochers^ and 
consequently no courts or remises, set up their coaches 
At other places and let their horses stand at livery. 
The cellar windows of most houses arc grated with 
strong bars of iron to keep thieves out, and Newgate is 
grated up to the top to keep them in. Which must be 
a vast expcnce. » • • There arc beggars in London and 
people whose necessities force them to ask relief from 
such as th^ think able to aflTord it. . . . There is a 
great deal of noise in this city, of public cries of things 
to be sold, and great disturbance from pamphlets and 
hawkers. ... 

Orpheus and Euridice is a burlesque overflowing 
with ‘ modernity/ and runs on in this fashion : 

This Orpheus was a jolly boy, 

Bom long before the siege of Troy ; 

Hii parents found the lad was sharp, 

And taught him on the Irish harp ; 

And when grown fit for marriage life, 

Gave him Euridice for wife. 

And they, as soon as match was made, 

Set up the ballad-singing trade. 

The cunning varlet cou’d devise. 

For country folks ten thousand lies ; 

Affirming alt those monstrous things 
Were done by force of harp and strings ; 

Cou’d make a tyger in a trice 
Tame as a cat, and catch your mice ; 

Coo’d make a lyon’s courage flag, 

And straight cou’d animate a stag, 


And by the help of pleasing 

Make mill-slonc'^ run, and buihl up cities; 

Each ha<l the use of (luenl tongue, 

If Dice scolded, Orplieu^ sung. 

And so by discord without strife, 

Compos'd one harmony of life ; 

And thus, as all their matters mock!. 

They got an honest livelihood. 

Happy were mortals could they lx? 

From any sudden <].angcr free ; 

H.appy were j>octs could their song, 

The feeble thread of life j>rolong. 

But as these two went st routing on, 

Poor Dice s scene of life w as done ; 

Away her fleeting breath mud fly. 

Vet no one knows wherefore, or why. 

'Iliis caus'd the general lamentation, 

'Vo all that knew* her in her station ; 

How brisk she was still to advance 
The harper’s gain, and lead the dance, 

In ever)* tunc observe her trill, 

Sing on, yet change the money still. 

Another contemporary willinm kini; (1650-1729) 
was — though born in Aberdeenshire— Archbishop 
of Dublin, and a writer on divinity ; a third (1685- 
*763), born at Stepney, and Principal of St Mary 
Hall, Oxford, was author of The Toast, a mock- 
heroic satire levelled against his opponents in a 
troublesome lawsuit about a property in GaUvay. 

Aaron Hill (1685-1730), the son of a Wiltshire 
squire, was bred at Barnstaple and Westminster, 
and travelled with a tutor to Constantinople and 
the Levant. He wrote numerous poems and a 
dozen plays, and cut a considerable figure among 
the literary men of the first half of the eighteenth 
centur)', not a few of whom were his debtors for 
encouragement and help ; but he is best remem- 
bered for his controversy with Pope, the allusion 
to him in the Dunciady for the spirit w'ith which 
he met Pope’s attack, and the victory he obtained 
in the ensuing correspondence. Only one of Hill’s 
dramas, the tragedy of Zara, after Voltaire, can 
be said to have been popular. He was an in- 
genious, speculative man, projected a new way 
of making potash, extracted oil from beech-mast, 
manufactured wine from a vineyard in Essex, and 
tried to develop the rafting of timber down the 
Spey for the navy, but >va5 seldom successful in 
his schemes. (See a study by D. Brewster, 19 * 3 -) 

Hill is not the contemptible poetaster he is often 
taken for, though in the eighty- two closely printed, 
double-columned pages occupied by his poetical 
works in Anderson’s British Poets there is much 
wearisome commonplace, as well as some felicity 
of diction and real poelr>% and much of no little 
interest, in a form old-fashioned enough to seem 
ungraceful, yet not archaic enough to be quaint. 
He praised Pope, encouraged Thomson with sound 
advice excellently versified, and enthusiastically 
greeted ^ the unknown author of the beautiful new 
piece called Pamela.’ He intervened warmly in 
prose and verse on behalf of Savage- He wrote 
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Aaron Hill 


the Timous translation of Crashass'^s lines on the 
miracle of Cana. In a panegyric of Peter the 
Great he laments British suspicion of Russia, 
foresees the Black Sea covered by the Russian 
navy, the East and West united and under Russian 
sway, Siberia occupied, an<l China and the Porte 
humiliated. And before Ossian Maepherson was 
born we fin<l Hill ' translating * from (non-extant ?) 
Gaelic pocn>s and praising the Scuirs of Ross. 

Ronald and Dorna— By a Highlander, to bid 

Mlstreed. 

From a Litfra! Translation of the Ori^nal, 

Come, Jet us climb Skorr urran's snowy top ; 

Cold as it seems, it is less cold than you : 

Thin through its snow these lambs Us heath-twigs crop ; 
Vour snow, more hostile, starves and freezes coo. 

What though T lovetl of lale in Skies fair isle ; 

And hlushe<l, and bowed, ami shrunk from Kcnza*se7e7 
All she ha<i power to hurt with was her smile ; 

But *cis a frown of your’s for which I die. 

Ask why these herds beneath us rush so fast 

On the brown sca warc's stranded heaps to feed? 
Winter, like you, withholds their wished repast, 

And, robbed of genial grass, they browse on weed. 

Mark with what tuneful haste Shcleila flows, 

To mix its widening stream in Donnan*s lake ; 

Yet should some d.am the current's course oppose. 

It must perforce a less loved passage take. 

Born like your body for a spirit s claim. 

Trembling 1 wait, unsoulcd till you inspire : 

God has prcp.ircd the lamp, and bids it flame ; 

But you, fair Dorna, have withheld the fire. 

High as yon pine, when you l>egin to speak, 

My lightening heart leaps hopeful at the sound ; 

But fainting at the sense, falls, void and weak, 

And sinks and saddens like yon mossy ground. 

All that I taste, or touch, or sec, or hear, 

Nature's whole breadth reminds me but of you ; 

£v'n heaven itself would your sweet likeness wear, 

If with its power you had its mercy too. 

To Mre L — r, playing on a Base Viol, 

While o*cr the dancing chords your fingers fly, 

And bid them live, till they have made us die ; 
Trembling in transport at your touch they spring, 

As if there dwelt a heart in every string. 

Your voice soft rising through the lengthened notes, 
The married harmony united floats ; 

Two charms so join'd that they compose but one ; 

Like heat and brightness from the self-same sun. 

The wishful viol would its wealth retain, 

And, sweetly conscious, hugs the pleasing pain, 

Envious forbids the warbling Joys to roll, 

And, murmuring inward, swells its sounding souL 
Proud of its charming power, your tuneful bow 
Floats o'er (he chords majestically slow ; 

Careless and soft, calls out a tide of art, 

And in a storm of music drowns the heart. 

So when that god, who gave you all your skill, 

To angel forms like yours intrusts his will, 

Calm they descend some new-meant world to found, 

And smiling see creation rising round I 


A Song. 

Oh forbear to bid me slight her, 

Soul and senses take her part ; 

Could my <leath itself delight her, 

Life should leap to leave my heart. 

Strong though soft a lover's chain, 

Charm'd with woe and pleas'd with pain. 

Though the tender flame were dying. 

Love would light it at her eyes ; 

Or, her tuneful voice appl^ng, 

Through my car my soul surprise. 

Deaf, I see the fate I shun ; 

Blind, I hear I am undone. 

The Messenger. 

Go, happy paper, gently steal, 

And soft beneath her pillow lie : 

There in a dream my love reveal, 

A love that awe must else conceal, 

In silent doubt to die. 

Should she to flames thy hope consign* 

Thy suffering moment soon expires, 

A longer pain, alas, is mine, 

Condemned in endless woe to pine, 

And feel unslackening Ares. 

Hut if incline<l to hear and bless. 

While in her heart soft pity stirs ; 

Tell her her beauties might compel 
A hermit to forsake his cell, 

And change his heaven for hcr's. 

Oh tell her were her treasures mine, 

Nature and art would court my aid ; 

The painter's colours want her shine ; 

The rainbow's brow not half so fine 
As her sweet eyelids shade 1 

By day the sun might spare his rays ; 

No star make evening bright ; 

Her opening eyes, with sweeter blaze* 
Should measure all my smiling days, 

And if she slept, '(were night. 

Verses Written on Windows in Scotland* 
Scotland, thy weather's like a modish wife, 
'rhy winds and rains forever are at strife : 

So, termagant, a -while her thunder tries, 

And, when she can no longer scold^she cries* 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

’Tis the same with common natures— 

Use kindly, they rebel : 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 

And the rogues obey you well. 

On Peter the Greet 

Perish the pride, in poor distinction shown, 
That makes man blind to blessings not his own? 
Briton and Russian difler but in name : 

In nature's sense all nations are the same. 

One world, divided, distant brothers share^ 

And man Is reason's subject every where. 
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Not so of old when, stem in horrid arms, 

The ncc<ly north poured forth her Gothic swarms ; 
Roughly they w«trred, on arts they could not iaste> 

And blindly laid the tracks of learning waste. 

This heaven remembered, and with kind command, 
Called for atonement from the barbarous land. 

The prince, disdainful of his country's crime, 

Guiltless springs forward to uncurse the clime : 

And, Dobly just, has taught the nations more, 

Than the world's empire ruined lost before ! 

* e s « « « A 

Thy catching lustre fires the north’s wide soul. 

And thaws the icy influence of the pole. 

The shaggy Samoid, shaking ofT the snow, 

Warms his cold breast with new desire to know. 

The rugged Tartar, from whose swarthy bands 
A gloom of horror used to shade thy lands, 

Charmed by thy generous daring, checks his own. 
Assumes new nature, and adorns thy throne. 

Beams of young learning, active as the wind, 

Radiant flame out, and light up half mankind : 

Stem superstition’s misty cloud dispelled, 

Quits her chief throne, through long dark ages held : 

And Russian arms a glittering terror cast, 

O'er realms where scarce the Russian name had past I 

From nameless outlets, endless naval hosts, 

Blackening still more the sable Euxine’s coxsis, 

Shall teach the Porte’s imperial walls to shake, 

And the fell sultan’s iron sceptre break. 

Grecia's lost soul shall be restored by thee. 

Great saver I setting empire’s genius free. 

Then Hellespont, whose stream indignant glides, 

And a subjected world's two bounds divides, 

Shall feel, while reaching both thy thunder roars, 

Europe and Asia trembling to her shores. » . . 

So spring the seeds of pow’r, when wisely sown ? 

So pregnant genius plans the future throne ! 

Meanwhile, great founder I gathering strength from blows, 
They spread thy glory who thy arms oppose. 

The self'prized lords of China’s boastful land 
Feel their pride shrink beneath thy bordering band : 

The trackless wilds, which both vast states disjoin, 

Arc, even when arm’d with shivering winter, thine#' 

O’er realms of snow thy furry squadrons fly, 

And bring at ease the dreadful distance nigh, 

In vain opposed, the enormous wall they see ; 

Proclaim^ defiance can but quicken thee. 

Zembla’s white clifli, eternal hoards of frost, 

Where proud discov’ry has so oft been lost, 

Through every period of the world till now, 

Have checked all keels that would those oceans plow# 
Nature’s last barrier, they all search withstood, 

And bound ambition up in freezing blood ; 

Reserv’d by heav'n and for thy reign design’d, 

Thy piercing eye shall that dark passage find, 

Or, east’s and west’s embracing confines shown, 

Jmo two emerging worlds ; and both thy own. 

Shall then at last, beneath propitious skies. 

The cross triumphant o’er the crescent rise? 

Shalt we behold earth’s Iong*sustained disgrace 
Revenged in arms on Osman’s haughty race? 

Shall Christian Greece shake off a captive shame, 

And look unblushing at her Pagan fame? 

’Twill bCr^Prophetic Delphos claims her own t 
Hails ber new Cseaars on a Russian throne# 
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Athens shall teach once more, once more aspire, 

And Spartan breo-sis reglow with marti.al fire : 

Still, still Byzantium's brightening domes sl*all shine, 

And rear the ruined nanie of Constantine. 

So when young time its first grc.ai birth day kept. 

And huddled nature yet in chaos slept ; 

The eternal Word, to set distinction free, 

But spoke the almighty fiat— Let there l>c. 

Millions of ways the starling atoms fiew ; 

Like clung to like, and sudden order grew : 

Struggling in clouds a while confusion lay, 

Then died at once and lost itself in day. 

Leonard Welsted (1688-1747), bom at 
Abinglon in Northamptonshire, and bred at West- 
minster and Cambridge, became clerk in ordinary 
to the Ordnance and a commissioner of State 
lotteries. He was an accomplished scholar and 
a fashionable poet, author of a play and a number 
of epistles, odes, and other poems, as well as of 
a translation of Longinus. 

Elijah Fenton (1683-1730), reckoned by John- 
son ’an excellent versifier and a good poet,' may 
still be held entitled to the first characterisation, 
inasmuch as it would hardly be possible to dis- 
tinguish his share from Pope’s in the transl.atioa 
of the Odyssty did we not know that Pope h.id 
assigned him the first, fourth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth books in the joint enterprise. Fenton 
was the son of an attorney at Shelton near 
Newcastle-undcr-Lync, and studied at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. A very estimable man, he was 
for a time headmaster of the grammar-school at 
Sevenoaks in Kent, and from 1714 till his death 
was usually a tutor or secretary in wealthy houses. 
His odes to the Sun and to Life, his epistles, 
complimentary odes, elegies, and tales, arc rather 
verse than poetry'. But his tragedy of Mnritxmfu 
was acted with great success. He translated and 
imitated’ from Isaiah, Horace, Ovid, Catullus, 
Propertius, and Chaucer (the latter exercitation in 
bogus-antique English). 

William Broome (1689-1745), born at Has- 
lington, Cheshire, from Eton passed to St John’s 
College, Cambridge, held four livings in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, and wrote six books of Pope’s Odyssey 
— the eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third — in a style of verse even less 
distinguishable from Pope’s own than Fenton's. 
Broome was a much better Creek scholar than 
Pope, who was greatly annoyed when he found 
that popular rumour exaggerated his debt to his 
collaborator ; and the master-spirit >vas not above 
taking revenge on society by pillorying Broome in 
a line of the Duneiad^ Broome’s own verses have 
no merits save those. of sound sense, appropriate 
illustration, and correct rhythm and rhyme. He 
is specially copious on the * pompous misery of 
being great, ^ repeating with tedious iteration the 
sentiment that ^none are completely wretched but 
the great’ 
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liCuis TIiCobaUI (1688-1744^ the first hero 
• cho /)uncuuiy incurred the enmity of Pope by 
< mu lling his edition of Shnkespcarc* and produc- 
ing ;i belter cdilif)n himself (1733) — the first 
schol^irly edition of the plays. W’cll versed in 
the Kli/nbcthan writers, and in dramatic literature 
gcncr.illv, he ca^^ily excelled Pope as a com- 
nu* n t a lor. I n S/t* ticsficarc Rfitored ( 1 7 36) he 
iii<hil>;ed in some absurd textual alterations, but 
he IN Ai knowlcdged to have made many brilliant 
cuKnclaiions of the folio text of Shakespeare— 
e g ' and .1 babble<l of green fields ’ in the Hostess's 
acaoinu of KaUtafrs death in Henry f“, ; and 
scotch ii fov scorchii in ‘ we have scotch'd the snake, 
not killc<i it * His poetical and dramatic pieces 
arc feeble. Horn at Siitingbourne, he was bred an 
attorney. 'I'heobald's merits as an editor — the 
soundness of his methods and his aesthetic faculty — 
are brought out in R. Foster Jones's Lewis Theobaltiy 
his Contrihution to Eny^lish Scholarship (1919). 

Tlioiiias Yaldoii (1670-1736) was a poet 
commended by Johnson, whose verses fill over 
thirty closely printed, double-columned pages in 
A n<l arson's British Poets. His father was a groom 
of the chamber to Prince Charles, and after the 
Restoration an excisentan at Oxford. The son, 
admitted as a demy to Magdalen College, took 
orders ; held cures in Warwickshire, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire, and Hampshire successively or 
together; and in 1713 was appointed chaplain 
to Pride well Hospital. He was imprisoned for 
a short time on suspicion of being concerned 
in Atterbury’s schemes. He wrote translations, 
imitations, paraphrases or pieces Hn allusion to’ 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Isaiah, and others, ‘ Pin- 
daric’ odes on a variety of subjects, a collection 
of neatly turned fables with political reference, 
odes and hymns. How the High Churchman of 
that day judged Milton may be seen from the 
verses, quoted below, which he wrote in his copy 
of Paradise Lost : 

TJicnc sacred lincN with wonder we peruse, 

And praise the flights of a seraphic muse, 

Till thy seditious prose provokes our rage, 

And soils the l>c.iulies of thy brightest page. 

Thus here we sec transjwling scenes arise, 

Heaven's radiant ho>t, and opening paradise; 

Then trembling view the dread ab)*ss beneath, 

Hell's horrid mansions, and the realms ofdcath* 
Whilst here thy l>oltl majestic numbers rise, 

And range tU* embattled legions of the skies, 

With armies fill the azure plains of light, 

And paint the lively terrors of the fight. 

We own the poet worthy to rehearse 
Heaven's lasting triumphs in immortal verse : 

But when thy impious mercenary* pen 
Insults the best of princes, best of men, 

Our admiration turns to just disdain, 

And we revoke the fond applause again. 

Like the fall’n angels in their happy slate. 

Thou shaPdst their nature, insolence and fate : 

To harps divine, immortal hymtos they sung. 

As sweet thy voice, as sweet thy lyre was strung. 


As they did rebels to th' Almighty grow, 

So thou profan'st his image here below. 

Apostate bard J may not thy guilty ghost. 

Discover to its own eternal cost, 

That as they heaven, thou paradise host lost 1 

His ‘Hymn to Darkness,’ obviously written in 
rivalry of Cowlc)*’s ‘ Hymn to Light,’ begins thus : 

Darkness, thou llrst great parent of us all, 

Thou art our great original : 

Since from thy universal womb 
Does all thou shad'st below, thy numerous offspring come. 

Thy wondrous birth is cv’n to lime unknown, 

Or, like eternity, thouMsl none ; 

Whibt light did its first l)eiDg owe 
Unto that awful shade it dares to ri\al now. 

Say, in what distant region dost thou dwell, 

To reason in.acccssiblc ? 

From form and duller matter free. 

Thou soarisl above the reach of man's philosophy. 

Involv’d in thee, we first receive our breath, 

Thou art our refuge too in death : 

Great monarch of the grave and womb, 

Where’er our souls shall go, to thee our bodies come. 

Johnson says the first seven verses arc good, but 
the third, fourth, and seventh arc the best of them ; 
the tenth he pronounces ‘exquisitely beautiful’ — 
a judgment more significant for Johnson than for 
Yalden ! The seventh and tenth are : 

Though solid bodies do exclude the light, 

Nor will the brightest ray admit : 

No substance can thy force repel. 

Thou reign 'st in depths below, dost in the centre dwell. • » • 

Thou dost thy smiles impartially l>ostow, 

And know’st no difference here below : 

Ail things appear the same by thee, 

Tliough light distinction makes, thou giv’sl equality. 

Johnson evidently valued the sense more than the 
manner ; modem critics would find it difficult to 
see wherein the verses selected by Johnson for 
special commendation are less commonplace and 
anti poetic than the rest of the eighteen. 

Bernard dc Hlaiideville ( 1670-1 733X a 

vigorous and graphic writer, who squandered ex- 
ceptional potvers largely on paradoxical and antt- 
moral speculations, was bom at Dort in Holland, 
and, having studied at Leyden, came over to 
England, and settled in London as a medical 
practitioner. His first publications were in rhyme. 
In 1705 he published a string of sarcastic verses 
entitled The Grttmbling HivCy or Knaves Turned 
Honesty which he reprinted in 1714 with the addi- 
tion of long explanatory notes, and an Inquiry info 
the Origitt of Moral Virtuey giving to the whole 
the title aftenvards $0 well known, The Fable of the 
Beesy or Private Vices Public Benefits^ To a later 
edition were added An Essay on Charity Schools 
and A Search into the Origin of Society. The 
Grumbling Nwe is the only part where there is 
semblance of a fable ; and from its first paragraph 
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the fabl^ is a mere obvious pretext for a • 
caustic impeachment of human and social short- ^ 
comings. He had also published, in 1704, £sc>p 
Drased^ Typhon in Vo'S€y a»id The 
Charily. He enlarged his principal work, the 
Fable of the Bees (edited by F. B. Kaye, 2 vols., 
* 9 - 5 )^ "'hich in 1723 was presented to the grand 
jur>' of Middlesex on account of its immoral and 
pernicious tendency. His arguments were con- 
troverted by John Dennis, William Law, Bishop 
Berkeley, and others; and Mandcvillc replied to 
Berkeley in Letters to Dion. He also published 
Free Thoughts on Religion^ and An Inquiry into 
the Origin of Honour^ and the Vsefuhtess 0/ 
Christianity in IKr/-(i 732 ), both of which, like his 
Fable, were explicitly subversive of the foundations 
of all ethical systems ; The Virgin Unmasked (a 
story) and some disquisitions on the social evil arc 
even more unpleasant in tone. 

The satire of Mandevilte is rather general, but 
his examples are strong and lively pictures. He 
describes the faults and corruptions of difierent 
professions and forms of society, and then attempts 
to show that they are subservient to the grandeur 
and worldly happiness of the whole. If mankind, 
he says, could be cured of the failings they are 
naturally guilty of, they tvould cease to be capable 
of forming vast, potent, and polite societies. But 
he confounds innocent pleasures and luxuries, 
which benefit society, with their vicious excesses, 
which are destructive of order and government 
The Search into the Origin of Society was expressly 
designed to confute the optimism of Lord Shaftes* 
bur/s Characteristics. Another of the paradoxes 
of Mandevillc is, that charity schools, and all sorts 
of education, are injurious to the humbler ranks of 
the people. The view which he takes of human 
nature is !ow' and degrading ; many of his sallies 
arc not unworthy of Swift in his least amiable 
humour. Professor Minto, without good grounds, 
t'tgarded his cynical argumentation as ironical and 
not meant to be taken seriously. He no doubt had 
a humorous desire to shock his contemporaries 
by cynicism and paradox, as well as to divert 
them with clever satire. But there is no reason 
to doubt that he seriously meant that the ‘ moral 
virtues are the political olTspring which flattery 
begot upon pride.* Man has been induced by 
designing politicians and moralists to believe that 
self-indulgence is inconsistent with his dignity and 
worthy only of the brutes. And in teaching that 
nien who restrain their sciflsh appetites and sacri* 
ficc their own interests for the public good are 
fools and dupes, the Dutch doctor anticipated a 
good part of the teaching of Nietzsche. Some of 
his opinions on economic questions are sound and 
wonderfully well put. * Let the value of gold and 
Silver,* he says, ‘ either rise or fall, the enJo>Tnent 
of all societies will ever depend upon the fruits of 
the earth and the labour of the people ; both which 
joined together are a more certain, a more inex- 
“Osiiblc, and a more real treasure than the gold 
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of Brazil or the silver of Potosi.’ His gift as 
an English writer was rcnicarkablc in a foreigner. 
Benjamin Franklin found him the ^oul of a tavern 
club, ‘a most entertaining, facetious companion/ 
The extracts given below are from the Crum* 
bting Hive, from the ‘ Remarks ^ O. and V. appended 
thereto, and from A Search into the Xature of 
Society. 

Vast Numbers throng’d tlic fruitful hive; 

Vet those vast numl>cr> made ’em thrive ; 

Millions endeavouring to supply 
Each other’s lust and vanity ; 

hilst other millions were employ’d, 

To see their handy- works destroy’d ; 

They fumi:>h’d half the universe ; 

Vet had more work than lal>ourers. 

Some with vast stocks and little pains 
Jump'd into business of great gains ; 

And some were damn’d to sythes and spades 
And all those hard laborious trades 
Where willing wretches daily sweat, 

And wear out strength and limb^ to eat z 
Whilst others follow'd mysteries, 

To which few folks bind ’prentices ; 

That want no stock, but ll»at of brass, 

And may set up without a cross ; 

As sharpers, parasites, pimps, players, 

Pick-pockets, coiners, quacks, south-sayen, 

And all those that in enmity, 

With downright working, cunningly 
Convert to their own use the labour 
Of their good-natur’d heedless neighbour. 

These were call’d knavc^ but bar the name, 

The grave industrious were the same : 

All trades and places knew some cheat, 

No calling was without deceit. 

On Divtsion of Labour. 

If wc trace the most flourishing nations in their origin, 
wc shall find that, in the remote l^eginnings of every 
society, the richest and most considerable men among 
them were a great while destitute of a great many com- 
forts of life that arc now enjoyed by the mcau&>t and 
most humble wretches ; so that many things which were 
once looked upon as the invention of luxury arc now 
allowed even to those that arc so miserably poor as to 
l>ecome the objects of public charity, nay, counted so 
necessary' that we think no human creature ought to 
want them. ... A man would be laughed at that should 
discover luxury* in the plain dress of a |>oor creature 
that walks along in a thick parish gown, and a coarse 
shirt underneath it ; and yet what a number of people, 
how many differeot trades, and what a variety of skill 
and tools, must be employed to have the most ordinary 
Yorkshire doth I What depth of thought and ingenuity, 
what toil and labour, and what length of time must it 
have cost, before man could learn from a seed to raise 
and prepare so useful a product os linen 1 . . . 

What a bustle is there to be made in several parts of 
the world before a fine scarlet or crimson cloth can be 
produced ; what multiplicity of trades and artificers must 
be employed I Not only such os arc obvious, as wool- 
combers, spinners, the weaver, the cloth-worker, the 
scourer, the dyer, the setter, the drawer, and the packer ; 
but others that are more remote, and might seem foreign 
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to It, tiS the millwright, the pewterer, an<l the ch)*mist, 
which yet arc all necessary, as well a gfeat number 
of other handicraft?, to have the tool?, utcosil?, and other 
implements belonging to the trades already named. But 
all these things are done at home, .and may be performed 
without extraordinary fatigue or <langer ; the most fright* 
ful prosj>ect is left behind, when we reflect on the toil 
.^nd hazard that arc to he undergone abroad, the vast seas 
we are to go over, the iliffercnt climates we are to endure, 
and the several nations we must be obliged to for their 
assistance. Spain alone, it is true, might furnish us with 
wool to make the finest cloth ; but what skill and pains, 
what experience ami ingenuity, arc required to dye it of 
those lieautiful colours ? Howr widely are the drugs and 
other ingredients dispersed through the unis'crse that arc 
to meet in one kettle! Alum, indeed, we have of our 
own ; argol we might have from the Rhine, and vitriol 
from Hungary; all this is in Europe. But then for salt- 
petre in quantity we are forced to go as far as the East 
Imlies. Cochcncal, unknown to the ancients, is noi 
much nearer to us, though in a quite different part of the 
c.arth : we buy it, 'tis tnie, from the Spaniards; but, not 
being their product, they are forced to fetch it for us 
from the remotest corner of the new world in the West 
Indies. Whilst so many sailors arc broiling in the sun 
and swclleretl with heat in the east and west of us, 
another set of them arc freezing in the north to fetch 
potashes from Russia. 

Virtues of tbe Great. 

This contra<liction in the frame of man (between pro- 
fessed principles and actual practice) is the reason ih.ai 
the tlicory of virtue is so well undcrstoo4l and the practice 
of it so rarely to l< met with. If you ask me where 
to look for those beautiful shining qualities of prime- 
ministers, and the great favourites of princes that arc so 
finely painted in dc<lications, addresses, epitaphs, funeral- 
sermons and inscriptions, I answer, Thfrt^ and nowhere 
else. Where would you look for the excellency of a 
statue but in that part which you see of it? Tis the 
poliHhc<l outside only that has the skill and laliour of the 
sculptor to boast of ; what is out of sight is untouched. 
Would you break the head or cut open the breast to 
look for the brains or the heart, you would only show 
your ignorance, and destroy the workmanship. This 
has often made me compare the virtues of great men to 
your large china jars: they make a fine show, and arc 
ornamental even to a chimney. One would, by the bulk 
they apj>ear in and the value that is set upon them, 
think they might be very useful ; but look into a 
thousand of them, and you will find nothing in them 
but dust and cobwebs. 

Pomp and Superfluity. 

If the great ones of the clcf^, as well as the laity, of 
any country whatever, had no value for earthly pleasures, 
and did not endeavour to gratify their appetites, why 
ore envy and revenge so raging among them, and all 
the other passions improve<l and refined upon in courts 
of princes more than anywhere else ; and why arc their 
repasts, their recreations, and whole manner of living, 
always such as are approved of, coveted, and imitated 
by the most sensual people of the same country ? If, 
despising all visible decorations, they were only in love 
with the embellishments of the mind, why should they 
borrow so many of the implements, and make use of 
the roost* darling toys, of the luxurious? Why should a 


lord treasurer, or a bishop, or even the Grand Slgnior, 
or the Pope of Rome, to l)e good and virtuous and 
endeavour the conquest of his passions, have occasion 
for grc.iier revenues, richer furniture, or a more numer- 
ous attendance as to personal service than a private 
man? What virtue is it the exercise of which requires 
*iO much pump and superfluity as .are to be seen by all 
men in power? A man bas as much opportunity to 
pr.ictisc temperance that has but one dish at a meal, 
as he that is constantly served with three courses and 
a dozen dishes^ in each. One may exercise as much 
patience and be as full of sclf*deiiial on a few flocks, 
without curtains or tester, as in a velvet bed that is 
sixteen foot high. The virtuous possessions of the mind 
arc neither ch.arge nor burden : a man may bear misfor- 
tunes with fortitude in a garret, forgive injuries afoot, 
and be chaste, though he has not a shin to his back ; 
and therefore I shall never believe but that an indiffcrcr»l 
sculler, if he was entrusted with it, might carry all the 
Ic.arning and religion that one roan can contain, as well 
as a Ixirge with six oars, especially if it was but to 
cross from Lambeth to Westminster ; or that humility 
is so ponderous a virtue, that it requires six horses to 
draw* it. 

Lord Bolinsbroke.— Henry* Si John, Vis- 
count Uolingbroke, was in his own day the most 
conspicuous and illuslrious of that friendly band 
of 'l ory wits who adorned the reigns of Anne and 
George 1 . St John was descended from an ancient 
family, and was born at Battersea in 1678. He 
was educated at Eton (not at Oxford). After 
travelling on the Continent, he entered Parliament, 
was successively Secretary for War and Foreign 
Secretary of State, shared the Tory leadership with 
Harley, but estranged his followers by his mania 
for secret scheming. Made a peer in 17*2, he 
negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. After 
intriguing successfully for Harle/s downfall, he 
was plotting a Jacobite restoration when Queen 
Anne died and George I. succeeded. Retiring 
to France, he was attainted, and sened the 
Pretender as secretary. Here also he became 
unpopular, and was accused of neglect or in- 
capacity. Losing thus a second secretaryship, 
he had recourse to literature, and produced his 
Refitetiofis upon Exile^ and a Idler to Sir William 
Wyndham, an apologia for his conduct contain- 
ing some of his very best writing. In 1723 he 
obtained permission to return to England ; his 
family inheritance was restored to him, but he 
was excluded from the House of Lords. He com- 
menced an active opposition to Walpole, and wrote 
a numl>er of political tracts against the Whig 
Ministry. Disappointed in his hope of re-entering 
political life, he retired again to France in 1735, 
and resided there seven years, writing now his 
most important contributions to litcraiure — his 
Letters on Hu Study of History and a Letter on 
the True Use 0/ Retirement. In 1738, on a visit 
to England, he entrusted to Pope the MS. of his 
Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism and his Idea of 
a Patriot King. Chesterfield said of the latter, 
Bolingbroke's most elaborate piece, that till he 
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read it he did not know the extent and power 
of the English language. After the death of Pope, 
it was found that an impression of 1500 of the 
Patriot King had been printed, and this Boling* 
broke affected to consider a heinous breach of 
trust. After he settled at Battersea in 1744, he 
prepared a ‘correct* edition of the Patriot Kin^. 
The preface, believed to be by David Mallet, 
attacked Pope with coarse invective ; and this 
began a bitter and acrimonious war of pamphlets, 
in which Warburton and others were involved. 
Bolingbroke died in 1751, and Mallet— to whom 
he left all his manuscripts — published a complete 
edition of his works in five volumes. A scries of 
essays on religion and philosophy, first published 
in this collection, showed the attitude to the 
Scriptures and the Christian faith which led to 
Dr Johnson’s characteristic denunciation of Boling- 
broke : ‘Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward: 
a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against 
religion and morality ; a coward because he had 
not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half-a- 
crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger 
after his death.’ 

‘The Alcibiades of his lime' (in Bagehoi*s 
phrase), he was idolised for the grace of his per* 
5on, the charm of his manner, and the splendour 
of his talents. An admirable speaker and writer, 
he was not a great statesman. Even his enemies 
admitted the extraordinary power and charm of 
his oratory : Chesterfield said his style was better 
than that of any other, and Chatham counselled 
his nephew to get Bolingbroke's works by heart. 
But he was the arch*intnguer of his time, profligate, 
selfish, and insincere. Macaulay denounced him 
as a brilliant knave ; Hallam was not less uncom* 
))limentdry, and the Tory Stanhope took the same 
view. In Walpole’s eyes he was a perjured villain, 
and in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s words, a vile 
man. His patriotism has of late found strenuous 
defenders. A pronounced freethinker, he considered 
Christianity a fable, but held that a statesman ought 
to profess the doctrines of the Church of England. 
Though he borrow'ed many thoughts from Shaftes* 
bury, his philosophy is sensational on its psycho- 
logical side, commonplace and far from profound 
as an ethical theory of life. It is largely reflected 
in Pope’s Essay on A fan: admittedly Pope was 
on this side the peer's pupil. The master hardly 
thought his pupil fully comprehended the system 
(if system it may be called) expounded, as Boling- 
broke complacently says to Pope, ‘when we 
saunter alone or, as we have often done, with 
good Arbuthnot and the jocose Dean of St 
Patrick’s, among the multiplied scenes of your 
little garden.' Voltaire was much influenced by 
Bolingbroke, whose works, philosophical and politi- 
cal, are models of polished, pointed, declamatory 
prose, often vivid, lively, and felicitous, but at 
times somewhat rambling and resembling rather 
spoken than written eloquence. In one of his 
letters to Swift we find him thus moralising 1 


iOi 


We ftre both in the decline of hfc, n>y dear Dean, and 
have been some years going down tlic hill ; let make 
the passage as smooth a.> wc can, Ixt us fence against 
physical evil by care, and the use of those moans ssliKh 
exj>erience must have pointed out to us; lot ti; fence 
against moral evil by philosophy. We m.*\y, na\ :fwe 
will follow nature and do not work □]> imagination 
against her plainest dictates— wc shall, of course, gnor 
every year more indifferent lo life, and to tlie affairs 
an<l interests of a system out of which we arc soon lo 
go. This is much belter than stupidity. The decay of 
passion strengthens philosophy, for passion may decay» 
and stupidity not succeed. Passionj^^yi Pope, our 
divine, as you will see one lime or other— arc the 
of life ; let us not complain that they do not blow a 
storm. \\ hat hurl does .ige do us in subduing what 
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we toil to subdue all our lives? It U now six in the 
morning; I recall the time— and am glad it is over — 
when about this hour I used to be going to l>c<l sur- 
feited with pleasure, or jaded with business ; my head 
often full of schemes, and my heart os often full of 
anxiety. Is it a misfortune, think you, that I rise at 
this hour refreshed, serene, and calm ; that the past 
and even the present affairs of life stand like objects at 
a distance from me, where I can keep off the disagree- 
able, so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer lo me? Passions, 
in their force, would bring all these, nay even future 
contingencies, about my ears at once, and reason w ould 
but ill defend me in the scuffle. 

The Mind's Independence of droumetances. 

Believe me, the providence of God has established such 
an order in the world, that of all which belongs to us, 
the least valuable parts can alone fall under (he will of 
others. Whatever is best is safest, lies most out of the 
reach of human power, can neither be given nor taken 
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Such (hi'i jjrcat And bcnutiful work <if nalurc 
— rhc xsnrM. Such !•> ihc mind of ninn, w hich conicin- 
And ndmirc' ihc world, where it mAkes the noblol 
Thc^c Are insepArahly outn ; and a.^ long as we 
romain in one. we ^h.ill enjoy tlic other. Ix:l march, 
(licfcrTC. inlre|udl), wherever we arc led Uy the coufic 
<*r human acci<lenl'*. Wherever they lead on what 
soA't 'oe\cr we arc thrown by them, we '•hall not find 
our-«idvci ab^olutcly strarjgef''. \Vc ^hall meet with men 
aud Women, crcaliirc'* of the '^amc figure, cmlowcd witli 
flic '•amc faculties, and In'irn under the same law^ of 
naiuir, We ^hAU >cc the vame >inues and viec» fiowing 
from the same general principles, but varie*! in a thou- 
vanil difTereiil and contrary moflcs, according to that 
uitirntc variety of law ^ and custom^ which is est.abli^hcd 
fitr the same universal end— the preservation o( society. 
We ^hall feel the same revolutions of seasons ; ami the 
vvnic sun and moon will gui<lc the course of our year, 
riic same a/urc vault, Iwspangicd with stars, will l»c 
everywhere spreA'l over our heads. There is no part of 
the world from whence we may not admire those planets, 
which roll, like ours, in different orhits round the same 
central sun : (mm whence we may not discover an object 
stdl more slupemhnis, tb.al army of fixed stars hung 
up in the immense space of the universe, innumerable 
suns, whose l>canis enlighten and cherish the unknown 
worhls which roll around them ; and whilst I am ravished 
by ^uch contemplations as these, whd'.l my s »ul is thus 
raisecl up to heaven, it imports me little what grouml I 
tread upon. (Vrom u^tt Extit.) 

National Partiality and Pr^udlce. 

There is scarce any folly or vice more epidemical 
among the son> of men than that ridiculous and hurtful 
vanity by which the people of each country arc apt to 
prefer themselves to lho*iC of every other ; and to make 
their own customs, and manners, ami opinions the 
•it.anriards of right and wrong, of true and false. The 
C hinese mandarins were strangely surprised and almost 
incredulous when the Jesuits shewed them how small a 
figure their empire made in the general map of the world. 

. . . Now, nothing can contribute more la prevent us 
from being tainted with this vanity than to accustom 
ourselves early to contemplate the different nations of the 
earth in that vast map which history spreads l>cforc u.s, 
in their rise ami their fall, in their barlKirous and civi* 
Used States, in the likeness and unlikcne^ of them all to 
one another, and of each to itself. Hy frc<|uently renew* 
ing this prospect to the miixl, the Mexican with his cap 
and coat of feathers, sacrificing a human victim to his 
go<l, will not appear more sav.igc to our eyes than the 
Spaniard with an hat on his head, and a gonilla round 
his neck, sacrificing whole nations to his ambition, his 
avarice, and even the wantonness of his cnicity. I might 
shew by a multitude of other examples how history pre- 
pares us for experience, and guides us in it ; and many 
of these would l>e t>oth curious and important. I might 
likewise bring several other instances wherein history 
serves to purge the mind of those national partialities and 
prejudices that we arc apt to contract in our education, 
and that experience for the most part rather confirms 
th.an removes ; iKcause it is for the most part confined, 
like our education. But I apprehend growing too prolix, 
and shall therefore conclude this head by observing, that 
though an early and proper application to the study of 
history will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 


frr»m .1 ridiculous partiality in favour of our own country, 
ami a vicious prejudice against others, yet the same study 
will create in us a preference of affection to our own 
country. There is a story told of Al»garus. He brought 
several iwasl^ taken In different places to Rome, they say, 
and let them loo^.e l)crorc Augustus ; every l>casl ran 
immediately to that part of the circus where a parcel of 
earth taken from his native soil had lH;cn laid. Crtiiai 
Jtuiitus Aprlla. This tale might pass on Josephus; for 
in him, 1 Ixsiievc. I read it ; but surely the love of our 
country is a Icvson of reason^ not an institution of nature, 
hducation and habit, obligation and interest, attach us to 
it, not instinct. It is, however, so necessary to \k culii- 
vaicd, and the pros|)criiy of all societies, as well as the 
grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, that orators 
by their eloquence, and poets by their enthusiasm, have 
endeavoured lo «ork up lhi^ precept of morality into a 
principle of passion. But the examples which we find in 
history, improved by the lively descriptions and the just 
applauses or censures of historians, will have a much 
l»ettcr and more permanent effect than <lcclamation, or 
song, or the dry ethics of mere philosophy. 

(From Om tk 4 Sindy 4/ HUts>ry.) 

Oomplalnta about the Shortnees of lAte 
UDreaeooable. 

I think very differently from most men of the time we 
h.ivc to pa.vs, .and the business we have lo do, in this 
world. I think we h.avc mure of one, and less of the 
other, than is commonly suppo^e^l. Our want of time, 
and the shortness of human life, arc some of the princi[>al 
common place complaints which we prefer against the 
est.ibitshed order of things; they arc the grumblings of 
the vulg.nr, and the pathetic lamentations of the philos* 
opher; but they arc imiK'rtinent and impious in both. 

1 he man of business despises the man of pleasure for 
squandering his lime away ; the man of pleasure pities 
or laughs at the man of business for the same thing ; and 
yet both concur superciliously and absurdly to find fault 
with the Supreme Being for having given them so little 
lime. The philosopher, who misspends it very often os 
much os the others, joins in the s.amc ciys and authorises 
this impiety. Theophrastus thought it extremely hard 
to die At ninety, and to go out of the world when he had 
just learned how to live in it. His master Aristotle found 
fault with mature for treating m.ao in this respect w*orse 
than several other animals; l>olh very unphilosophically! 
and I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with the 
Stogiritc on this head. We sec, in so many instances, a 
just proportion of things, according to their several rcla* 
lions to one another, that philosophy should lead us to 
conclude this proportion prcscrvctl, even where we do 
not discern it ; instead of leading us to conclude that it 
is not presented where we do not discern it, or where we 
think that we see the controT)*. To conclude otherwise 
is shocking presumption. It is to presume that the 
system of the universe would have been more wisely 
contrived if creatures of our low rank among intellec- 
tual natures had been called to the coundb of the Most 
High ; or that the Creator ought to amend his work by 
the advice of the creature. That life which seems to our 
self-love so short, when we compare it with the ideas we 
frame of eternity, or even with the duration of some 
other beings, will appear sufficient, upon a less partial 
view, to all the ends of our creation, and of a just propor- 
tion in the successive course of generations. The term 
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itself is long ; wc render it bhori ; and the want we 
complain of flows from our profusion, not from our 
poverty. . . . 

Let us leave the men of pleasure and of business, 
who are often candid enough to own that they throw 
away their time, and thereby to confess that they com- 
plain of the Supreme Being for no other reason than 
this that he has not proportioned his bounty to their 
extravagance. Let us consider the scholar and the i 
philosopher, who, far from owning that he throws any 
time away, reproves others for doing it ; that solemn 
mortal who almains from the pleasures and declines the 
business of the world, that he may dedicate his whole 
lime to the search of truth and the improvement of 
knowledge. When such an one complains of the short- 
ness of human life in general, or of his remaining share 
in particular, might not a man more reasonable, though [ 
less solemn, expostulate thus with him : ‘ Vour com- I 
plaint is indeed consistent with your practice ; but you ' 
would not possibly renew your complaint if you rcvicwetl 
your practice. Though reading makes a scholar, yet 
every scholar is not a philosopher, nor every philosopher • 
a wise man. It costs you twenty years to devour all the 
volumes on one side of your library ; you came out a 
great critic in Latin and Greek, in the oriental tongues, I 
in history and chronology ; but you wxs not satisfied. 
You confessed that these were the liUrt^ uihi! sananta^ 
and you wanted more time to acquire other knowledge. 
You have had this lime ; you have passed twenty years 
more on the other side of your liberty, among philos- 
ophers, rabbis, commentators, schoolmen, and whole 
legions of modem doctors. You arc extremely well 
all that has been written concerning the 
nature of God, and of the soul of mao, al>out matter 
and form, body and spirit, and space and eternal 
essences, and incorporeal substances, and the rest of 
those profound speculations. You are a master of the 
controversies that have arisen about nature and grace, 
about predestination and freewill, and all the other ab- 
struse questions that have made so much noise in the 
schools, and done so much hurl in the world. You are 
going on, as fast as the infirmities you have contracted 
will permit, in the same course of study; but you begin 
to foresee that you shall want time, and you make 
grievous complaints of the shortness of human life. Give 
me leave now to ask you how many thousand years 
God must prolong your life in order to reconcile you to 
his wisdom and goodness? It is plain, at least highly 
probable, that a life as long as that of the most aged 
of the patriarchs would be too short to answer your 
purposes ; since the researches and disputes in w*hich 
you arc engaged have l>cen already for a much longer 
time the objects of learned inquiries, and remain still as 
imperfect and undetermined as they were at first. But 
let me ask you again, and deceive neither yourself nor 
me, have you, in the course of these forty years, once 
examined the first principles and the fundamental 
facts on which all those questions depend, with an 
absolute indiflerence of Judgment, and with a scrupulous 
exactness? with the same care that you have employed in 
examining the various consequences drawn from them, 

^d the heterodox opinions about them. Have you not 
taken them for granted in the whole course of your 
studies? Or, If you have looked nowand then on the 
state of the proofs brought to maintain them, have you 
Bot done it os a mathematician looks over a demon- 


stration formerly made — to refresh his memory. n<.l lo 
satisfy any doubt? If you have thus examined, it may 
appear marxcllous to some tliat you have Npcni so much 
time in many parts of those studic'-, vvhicli have reduced 
you to this hectic condition of so much heat an<i weak- 
ness, But if you have not thus examined, it nm>t \>c 
evident to all, nay to yourself on the least cmd reflec- 
tion, that you arc still, notwithstanding all your learning, 
in a state of ignorance. For knowledge can alone pro- 
duce knowledge ; and without such an examination of 
axioms and facts, you can have none about inferences.’ 

In lhi» manner one might expostulate ver}' reasonably 
with many a great scholar, many a profound philoso- 
pher, many a dogmatical casuist. And It serses to set 
the complaints about want of time ami the shortness of 
human life in a very ridiculous but a true light. 

(From Oh tfu Ttm< Vst <•/ nnd Study.) 

Pleaaures of a Patriot. 

Neither Montaigne in writing his essays, nor Descartes 
in building new worlds, nor Burnet in framing an 
antediluvian earth, no, nor Newton in discovering and 
establishing the true laws of nature on experiment and 
a subliroer geometry, fell more iiitclicclual joys than 
he feels who is a real patriot, who bends all the force 
of his understamUng, and directs all his thoughts and 
actions, to the good of his countr}'. When such a man 
forms a political scheme and adjusts various ami seem- 
ingly independent parts in it to one great and goo<l 
design, he is tronsportetl by imagination, or absorbe<l in 
meditation, as much and as agreeably as they ; and the 
satisfaction that arises from the dilTcrent iinjmrtancc of 
these objects, m ever)' step of the work, is vastly in his. 
fa%*our. It is here that the speculative philosopher’s 
labour and pleasure end. But he who speculates in 
order to act, goes on and carries his scheme into execu- 
tion. His labour continues, it varies, it increases; but 
so docs his pleasure loo. The execution, indeed, is often 
traversed, by unforeseen and untoward circumstances, 
by the perverseness or treachery of friends, and by the 
power or malice of enemies; but the first and the last 
of these animate, and the docility and fidelity of some 
men make amends for the perverseness and treachery of 
others. Whilst a great event is in suspense, the action 
warms, and the veiy suspense, made up of hope and 
fear, maintains no unpleasing agitation in the mind. If 
the event is decided successfully, such a man enjoys 
pleasure proportionable to the good he has done— a 
pleasure like to that which is attributed to the Supreme 
Being on a survey of his works. If the event is decided 
otherwise, and usurping courts or overbearing panics 
prevail, such a man has still the testimony of his con- 
science, and a sense of the honour he has acquired, to 
soothe his mind and suppon his courage. For althougli 
(he course of state affairs be to those who meddle in 
them like a lottery, yet it is a lottery wherein no good 
man can be a loser ; he may be reviled, it is inic, instead 
of being applaudc<l, and may sufler violence of many 
kinds. I will not say, like Seneca, that the noblest spec- 
tacle which God can behold is a virtuous man suffering 
and struggling with afflictions; but this I will say, that 
(he second Cato, driven out of the forum and dragged 
to prison, enjoyed more inward pleasure and maintained 
more outward dignity than they who insulted him, and 
who triumphed in (he ruin of (heir country. 

(Prom Cm tiu if 
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Wise, not Cuonln? Ministers. 

\Vc may observe niucli the Mine iliffcrencc between 
ami cm,. lint;, both as to the objects they propose 
an l to the means (he) employ, .as we observe Utween 
(be \isiial powers of tlifferent men. One sec> rbslinclly 
the objects tli.ai .are ne.ir to him, their .mmoliatc rcU- 
tioM'., and their .iiroct lemlcncics : -tml a sight like this 
Serves well enough the purpose of those who coiiecrn 
liiem-elvos no (urihcr. The cunning minister is one of 
iho^c ; he neither -ccs nor is conccme<l to see any 
furiluT tlrnn his pe^^onal interests ami the support of 
hi% require. If such a m^n overcomes 

anv aciual <iifhciilt)', .ivoids .nny immcdiaie dislresi, or> 
\vuh<iul <loin(’ cilhcr of ihcsc effectually, gains a Htlle 
lime by all the low aruficc which cunning is ready to 
snggcsl and baseness of mind to employ, he triumphs 
ami is flaticreil by hi> mercenary train on the great 
event ; which simounls often to no more than this, that 
he got into distress by one series of f.aults. and out of it 
hv another. The wise minister sees and is concerned 
to see further, because gfivernmcnl has a further con- 
cern ; he sce^ the objects that are distant a.s well as 
those tliat arc near, and all their remote relations, and 
even their indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame as 
M'cU as of applause, and prefers that which to l>e 
enjoyed must l»e given, to that which may l>e l>ought. 
He con>i<icrs his administration as a single day in the 
great year of government ; tuit as a day that is affected 
iiy those which went before, ami that must affect those 
which arc to fallow . He combines, therefore, and com- 
pares all these objects, relations, and tendencies ; An<l 
the judgment he makes on an entire, not a partial 
survey of them, is tbc rule of his conduct. I hat scheme 
of the reason of stale, which lies ojxrn I>cforc a wise 
minister, contains all the great principles of government, 
and all the great interests of his countr)' : so that, as he 
prepares some events he prepares against others, whether 
they l>c likely to happen during his administration, or in 
some future time. ^ AV«<.) 

boUagbroke'ft works were collected by Mallei in I75S-54. See 
books on him by Ma<;knight (1863)1 HarropCiSS^), Churion Collins 
(1886), and HasiaU (rev. cd. 1915). who also edited ihe S/irii 0/ 
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J. M. Robertson's (1919); Ch. de Rd« 

mosai's eharacter.skcich (in h’ AugUterrt au Xi’fffiimt 
1656) ; and a German work on him by Dmch (iSSs). 

Isaac Watts (1674-1748) was bom at South- 
ampton, where his father kept a boarding-school 
and was in a small way a poet. The child of pious 
parents, he was trained for the ministry' at an 
Independent academy in London ; and he was for 
‘SIX years tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp 
at Stoke-Ncwingion. Here he was chosen (16^) 
assistant-minister by the Independent congregation 
in M*irk Lane, where three years after he succeeded 
to the full charge ; but infirm health soon rendered 
him unequal to the performance of the full minis- 
terial labours. His health continuing to decline, 
he went for change of air in 1712 into the house of 
Sir Thomas Abney (Lord Mayor in 1700) at Theo- 
balds ; and as an inmate of that kindly household 
he spent the remainder of his life— thirty-six years* 
While in this pleasant retreat he preached occa- 
sionally, and, in spite of his small stature and 
feeble health, he was accounted an admirable and 


effective preacher. But he gave the most of his 
time to literary labour. He produced a series of 
catechisms and educational manuals, as well as 
theological works and volumes of sermons. His 
treatises on Lof^c and on the of iht 

Mifui were long in constant use as handbooks. 
His poetry consists mainly but not wholly of 
devotional hymns, which by their simplicity and 
unaflcctcd ardour secured the interest of many 
generations, and were never forgotten in mature 
life by those who committed them to memory as 
children. The //om Lyriae (1705 » and Hymns 
ttnd spiritual Songs (1707) were followed by 
DivifU and Moral Songs for Children (i 7 tS)> 
Psalms of David Imitated (1719)* and Reliquia 
fuveniles (17 iAy prose and verse). 

Watts’s theology was marked by a charity and 
catholicity then unusual amongst the orthodox, 
and even exposed him to the charge of heresy at 
the hands of the stricter brethren. A Calvinist, he 
yet shrank from the high doctrine of reprobation. 
He held the doctrine of the Trinity not essential 
to salvation, and was willing to admit Arians to 
communion ; and it was even affirmed— on insuf- 
ficient evidence— that in the end he had become 
a Unitarian. His hymns provided a vehicle for the 
religious emotions of the English world till then 
(from theological prejudice or otherwise) unknown. 
Among his five hundred hymns and versions there 
is many a metrical defect, and not a few verses 
of mere rhymed theology ; yet a select number 
remain amongst the most cherished treasures of 
English devotion. It is enough to name ‘There is 
a land of pure delight/ ‘Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun/ ‘When I survey the wondrous cross/ and 
‘ Our r#od, our help in ages pasU The second 
of these is the first great missionary hymn ; the 
third has been pronounced ‘ the most majestic 
hymn in English speech.' Those who think of 
Walts as the author mainly of ‘ How' doth the little 
busy bee/ ‘ Let dogs delight/ and a few similar 
edifying verses in the common measure rhyme 
do him a great injustice. Even in the Divine 
ami Moral Sosigs for Children there is frequently 
something of the sweet simplicity of Blake, if 
the fervour is usually ethical rather than lyrical \ 
Watts’s blank verse comes very' near Cowperis in 
feeling and rhythm, and there is at limes a line or 
a touch that suggests even Wordsworth. And the 
rhythms of the irregular ode, of the Sapphic, of 
the heroic measure, arc handled with no incon- 
siderable skill. The poems quoted below are all 
from the Horee Lyricet. 

From 'The Law given at Sinat' 

Forbear, young muse, forbear ; 

The flowery things that poets say, 

The little arts of simile 
Are vain and useless here ; 

Nor shall the burning hills of old 
With Sinai be compared, 

Nor all that lying Greece has told, 

Or learned Rome has heard ; 
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^'Etna shall be name<i no fnore» 

/Etna the tordi of Sicily ; 

Not half so high 
Her lightnings fly; 

Not half $0 loud her thunders roar 
Cross the Sicanian sea, to fright the Italian shore. 
Behold the sacred hill : Its trembling spire 
Quakes at the terrors of the fire, 

While all below its verdant feel 
Stagger and reel under the Almighty weight : 
Pressed with a greater than feigned At1a> load. 

Deep groaned the mount ; it never bore 
Infinity before, 

It bowed, and shook beneath the burden of a God. 

From ‘The Day of Judgrment*— An Ode. 

AtUmfUJ in Eptglish Sap/hick. 

When the fierce north wind with his airy forces 
Rear> up the Baltic to a foaming fui^* ; 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 

Rushing amain down, 

How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble ! 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters, 

Quick to devour them. 

Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder, 

(K things eternal may be like these earthly,) 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 

Shakes the creation ; 

Tears the strong pillars of the vault of heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes. 

Sec the graves open, and the bones arising, 

Flames all around them. 

From 'To Sarlssa*— An Eplatle. 

Farewell, ye waxing and ye waning moons, 

That we have watched behind the flying clouds 
On night’s dark hill, or setting or ascending, 

Or in meridian height : Then silence reigned 
0*er half the world ; then ye beheld our tears, 

Vc witnessed our complaints, our kindred groans, 

(Sad harmony!) while with your t>camy horns 

Or richer orb ye silvered o'er the green 

Where trod our feet, and lent a feeble light 

To mourners. Now ye have fulfilled your round, 

Those hours are fled, farewell. Months that are gone 

Are gone for ever, and have borne away 

Each his oum load. Our woes and sorrows past, 

Mountainous woes, still lessen as they fly 

Far off. So billows in a stormy sea, 

Wave after wave (a long succession) roll 
Beyond the ken of sight : The sailors safe 
Look far a stern till they have lost the storm, 

And shout their boisterous joys. 

From "True Monerchy.' 

We are a little kingdom ; but the man 
That chains bis rebel will to reason's throne, 

Forms it a large one, while his royal mind 
Makes heaven its council, from the rolls above 
Draws its own statutes, and with joy obeys. 

*Tis not a troop of welbappointed guards 

Create a monarch, not a purple robe 

Dyed in the people's blo^, not all the crowns 


Or dazzling liars that bcnrl al>out the head. 

Though gilt with sun l>eam> and set r<»und uiih star^ 
A monarch he that conquers all his fcarv, 

And treads upon them ; uhen he siaiuK ah.ne, 

Makes his own camp ; four guardian virtues wait 
His nightly slumbers, and secure his dream^. 

Now dawns the light ; he ranges all Ihn thoughts 
In square iKittalions, bold to meet the ati.icks 
Of linte and chance, himself a r\umerou^ hovt, 

All eye, all car, all wakeful as the day, 

Firm os a rock, and moveless as the centre. 

Prom 'True Courage.' 

This i$ the man whom storms could never make 
Meanly complain ; nor can a flattering gale 
Make him talk prou<ily : he hath no desire 
To read his secret fate: yet unconcerned 
And calm could meet his unborn destiny. 
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In all its charming, or its frightful shapes. 

He that unshrinking, and without a groan, 

Bears the first wound, may finish all the war 
With mere courageous silence, and come off 
Conqueror : for the man that well conceals 
The heavy' strokes of fate, he bears them well. 

He, though the Atlantic and the Midland seas 
With adverse surges meet, and ris^ on high 
Suspended ’twdxt the winds, then rush amain 
Mingled with flames, upon his single head, 

And clouds, and stars, and thunder, firm he stands. 
Secure of his best life ; unhurt, unmoved ; 

And drops his lower nature, bom for death. 

Tlien from the lofty castle of his mind 
Sublime looks down CKuUing, and surveys 
The ruins of creation (souls alone 
Are heirs of dying worlds) $ a piercing glance 
Shoots upwards from between his closing lids. 

To reach his birth *pUce, and without a 
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lie I'ul** )ms Laucic<1 flesh lie gently tlown 

h»s native rubbish ; whilst the s|'irit 
HrcathC' and flie> upward, an undoubid guest 
Of ihc third heaven, the unminablc sky. 

rhitlicr, when fate has brought our willing souk, 

No matter whether Iwas a shar^> disease. 

Of a sharp sworti that heJpM the travellers on, 

And pushed us to our home. Hear up, my friend, 
Serenely, and brc.ak through the stormy hrine 
With steady prow ; know, we shall once arnve 
At the fair haven of eternal bliss, 

To which >vc ever steer ; whether as kings 
Of wide command wc'c spread the spatjous sea 
With a broad painted fleet, or rowed along 
In n thin cock-l>oai with a little oar. 

Dr W.itis breathing forth threatenings and 
slaughter against the enemies of his king and 
country is a pleasing spectacle. In an ‘answer 
to an infamous satyr called “Advice to a Painter’’ 
against King William IN. of glorious memory,’ the 
good doctor thus blazes forth : 

Why smoke the skies not ? Why no thunder^ roll? 

Nor kindling lightnings blast his guilty soul? 

Audacious wretch I to stab a monarch's fame, 

Ami fire his subjects with a rcl>cl- flame ; 

To call the painter to his black designs, 

To draw our guardian’s face in hellish lines: 

Painter, l)cwarc I the monarch can 1>c shown 
Under no shape but angePs, or his own, 

(iabrici or William, on the BrilUh throne. 

0 could my thought hut grasp the vast design, 

And words with infinite ideas join, 

I '(I rouse Apelles from his iron sleep, 

And bid him trace the warrior o’er the deep : 

I race him, Apelles, o’er the Belgian plain ; 

Fierce, how he climbs the mountains of the slain, 
Scattering just vengeance through the red campaign. 
Then dash the canvas with a flying stroke, 

Till it 1)C lost in clouds of fire and smoke, 

And say, 'Twas thus the conqueror through the squad* 
rons broke. 

Mark him again emerging from the cloud, 

Far from his troops ; there like a rock he stood 
His country’s single barrier in a sea of blood. 

Whilst alone 

He wards the fate of nations ^T)d provokes his own : 
But heaven secures its champion ; o’er the field 
Paint hovering angels; though they fly conceal’d, 

Each intercepts a death, and wears it on his shield. 

Watts in defence of his own choice of subjects, 
and in exhortation of other poets (in the preface 
to the Hora\ shows a command of swinging 
rhythmical prose : 

Hc.sidc.s, we may fetch a further answer to Monsieur 
Boilcau’s objection from other poets of his own country. 
What .a noble use have Racine and Corneille made 
of Christian subjects in some of their best tragedies! 
What a variety of divine scenes are displayed, and pious 
passions awakened, in those poems I The martyrdom 
of Polyeucte, how doth it reign over our love and pity, 
and at the same time animate our zeal and devotion] 


May I here be permitted the liberty to return my thanks 


to that fair and ingenious hand that directed me to such 
entertainments in a foreign language, which I had long 
wished for, and sought in vain in our own. Yet i must 
confess, that the D.ividcis •'ind the two Arthurs, have so 
far answered lloilcau's objection, in English, as tli.at the 
olistacles of attempting Christian poesy arc broken dowru 
.and the vain pretence of iia Ijcing impracticable is ex- 
perimentally confuted. 

It is true indeed, the Christian mysteries have not 
sush need of g.ay trappings as beautified, or rather com- 
posed, the heathen superstition. But this still makes 
for (he greater exsc and surer success of the poet. 
The w<»ndcrs of our religion, in a plain narration and 
a simple dress have a native grandeur, a dignity, and 
a Wauty in them, though they do not utterly disdain 
all mctho<ls of ornament. The book of the Revelation 
seems to be a prophecy in the form of an opera or a 
ilmmatic poem, where divine art illustrates the subject 
with many charming glories : but still it must be acknow- 
ledged that the naked themes of Christianity have 
something brighter and bolder in them, soniclhing more 
surprising and celestial, than .ill the adventures of gixls 
and heroes, all the dazzling images of false lustre that 
form and garnish a hc.aihcn song : here the very argu- 
ment would give wonderful ai<ls to the muse, and the 
heavenly theme would so relieve a dull hour and a 
languishing genius that when the muse no<ls, the sense 
would bum ami .sparkle upon the rc.vlcr, and keep him 
feelingly awake. 

With how much levs toll and expense might a Dryden, 
an Otway, a Congreve, or a Dennis furnish out a 
Christian poem than a modem play I There is nothing 
among all the ancient fables or later romances that 
have two such extremes united in them as the eternal 
God Incoming an infant of days ; the possessor of the 
palace of Heaven laid to sleep in a manger; the holy 
Jesus, who knew no sin, bearing the sins of men in his 
t)ody on the tree ; agonies of sorrow loading the soul of 
him who was God over all, blessed for ever; and the 
sovereign of life strciching his arms on a cross, blcciling 
and expiring : The heaven and the hell in our divinity 
arc infinitely more delightful and dreadful than the 
childish figments of a dog with three heads, the buckets 
of the Bclides, the Furies with snaky hairs, or all the 
flowery stories of Elysium. And if we survey the one 
as themes divinely true, and the other as a medley of 
fooleries which we can never believe, the advantage for 
touching the springs of passion will fall infinitely on the 
side of the Christian poet ; our wonder and our love, our 
pity, delight, and sonow, with the long train of hopes 
and fears, must needs be under the command of an 
harmonious pen, whose every line makes a part of the 
reader’s faith, and is the very life or death of his soul. 

If the trifling and incredible talcs that furnish out ft 
tragedy are so armed by wit and fancy as to become 
sovereign of the rational powers, to triumph over all the 
aflcctions, and manage our smiles and our tcare at plea- 
sure ; how wondrous a conquest might be obtained over 
n wld world, and reduce it, at least, to sobriety, if the 
same happy talent were cmploye<l in dressing the scenes 
of religion in their proper figures of majesty, sweetness, 
and terror I The wonders of creating power, of redeem- 
ing love, and renewing grace, ought not to be thus im- 
piously neglected by those whom Heaven has endued 
with ft gift so proper to adorn and cultivate them ; an art 
whose sweet insinuations might almost convey pic’y 
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resisting nature^ and mell the hardest souls to the love 
of virtue. The affairs of this life, with ihcir reference 
to a life to come* would shine bright in a dramatic de- 
scriplioQ ; nor is there any nee<l of an)’ reason why we 
should alwa)*s borrow the plan or hibior)* from the ancient 
Jews or primitive martyrs, though several of these wouUI 
furnish out noble materials for this sort of poesy ; but 
modem scenes would be belter undersloo<l by most 
readers, and the application would be much more easy. 
The anguish of inward guilt ; the secret slings and racks 
and scoui^es of conscience ; the sweet retiring hours and 
seraphical joys of devotion; the victor)' of a rc$olve<i 
soul over a thousand temptations ; the inimitable love 
and passion of a dying God ; the awful glories of the last 
tribunal; the grand decisive sentence, from which there 
is DO appeal ; and the consequent transports or horrors 
of the two eternal worlds : these things may l)c variously 
disposed, and form many poems. How might such per* 
formances, under a divine blessing, call back the dying 
piety of the nation to life and beauty? This would 
make religion appear like itself, and confound the 
blasphemies of a profligate world, ignorant of pious 
pleasures. 

Bui wc have reason to fear that the tuneful men of 
our day have not raised their ambition to so divine a 
pitch ; I should rejoice to see more of this celestial fire 
kindling within them ; for the flashes that break out in 
some present and past writings betray an infernal source. 
This the incomparable Mr Cowley, in the latter end of 
his preface, and the ingenious Sir Richard Blackinore, 
in the banning of his, have so pathetically describc<l 
and lamented, that I rather refer the reader to mourn 
with them, than detain and lire him here. These gentle* 
uiea in their large and laboured works of poesy have 
given the world happy examples of what they wish and 
encourage in prose ; the one in a rich variety of thought 
and fancy, the other in all the shining colours of profuse 
and florid diction. 

If shorter sonnets were composed on sublime subjects, 
such as the Psalms of David and the holy transports 
interspersed in the other sacred writings, or such as the 
moral odes of Horace and the ancient lyricks, I per- 
sttade myself that the Christian preacher would find 
abundant aid from the poet in his design to difluse 
virtue and allure souls to God. If the heart were first 
ioflametl from Heaven, and the muse were not left alone 
to form the devotion and pursue a cold scent, but only 
called-in as an assistant to the worship, then the song 
would end where the inspiration ceases ; the whole 
composure would be of a piece, all meridian light and 
meridian fervour; and the same pious flame would be 
propagated and kept glowing in the heart of him that 
Some of the shorter odes of the two poets now 
mentioned, and a few of the Rev. Mr Norris's Essays 
m verK, are convincing instances of the success of this 
proposal. 

It is my opinion, also, that the free and unconfined 
numbers of Pindar or the noble measures of Milton 
without rhyme would best maintain the dignity of the 
theme as well as give a loose to the devout soul, nor 
check the raptures of her faith and love. Though in 
my feeble attempts of this kind I have too often fettered 
my thoughts in the narrow metre of our Psalm-trans- 
I have contracted and cramped the sense, or 
rendered it obscure and feeble, by the too speedy and 
r^iar returns of rhyme. 
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Th« * larg« anti Jaboured »ofk« of al»o'« <J«cfib<d are 

Conicy t (»ce Vol. I. p. 64O attd Itbckmore'^ luo poems 

on Arthur (see \ol. II p. X07X for Mr Norris, ^ee belost ac 
page *59. There are Lives of Waiu hy Dr GiLlion', Dr Juhn'.on, 
Southey, >titner. and E. Paxton Hood <1875). Since 175^ there 
have been more than half- a-do2en collective cdli*oft> of hi> woils: 
lhai of 1824 WAS in 6 \o\u 410. 

Charles Leslie (1650-1722), author in 1698 
of the famous S/tor/ and Easy Method r^ith the 
Deists, was born in Dublin, the sixth son of John 
Leslie (i 57 i-> 670 * the centenarian liishop of 
Raphoe and Clogher, who was of Aberdeenshire 
family. Educated at Enniskillen and Trinity 
College, Dublin, Charles Leslie studied law in 
London, but in 1680 took orders. As chancellor 
of the cathedral of Connor, he distinguished him- 
self by several disputations with Catholic (li\ ines, 
and by the l>oldness with which he opposed the 
pro-papal designs of King James. Nevertheless 
at the Revolution he adopted a decisive tone of 
Jacobitism, from which he never swerved through 
life. Removing to London, he was chiefly en- 
gaged for several years in writing controversial 
works against Quakers, Socinians, and deists, 
of which, however, none arc now remembered 
except the little treatise above named, and his 
Gallienus Redivivus (1695), a chief authority for 
the Massacre of Glencoe. Ho also wrote many 
occasional tracts in behalf of the House of 
Stuart. In 1711 he repaired to St Germains, and 
in 1713 to Bar-le-Duc, The Chevalier allowed 
him to have a chapel fitted up for the English 
service, and was even expected to lend a favour- 
able car to his arguments against poper)’ ; but in 
1721 Leslie returned to Ireland in disgust, and 
soon afier died at his house of Glaslough in County 
Monaghan. His works (7 vols. 1832) place their 
author high amongst controversial writers. 

John Potter (0.1674-1747) contributed little 
to English literature, but as a ver)' eminent English 
classical scholar deserves a brief record. Born at 
Wakefield, and educated at University College, 
Oxford, he became professor of divinity at Oxford 
in I 7 o 8 > Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and in 1737 
Archbishop of Canterbur)'. He published, besides 
notes on Plutarch and St Basil, the Anhaohgia 
Gmca, or A ntiquitifs of Greece (1698), which was 
practicall)^ the standard work till after the middle 
of the nineteenth centur)* ; also editions of Lyco- 
phron (1697) and Clemens Alexandrinus (1715); 
and in English, a Discourse on Church Govern^ 
vtenty and other theological treatises, several of 
them against Hoadly, who complimented Potter 
as being his most formidable antagonist. 

James Brntaston (c. 1694-1744) wrote two 
satirical poems, much admired in their day and 
included in Dodsicy’s CoUection: The Art of 
Politics^ described as Sn imitation of Horace's 
Art of Poetry ^ (1729), and The Man of Taste (1733), 
^occasioned by Pope's Epistle on that Subject.' 
He also produced an imitation of Philips’s Splendid 
Shillingy colled The Crooked Sixpence. In 1708 
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Braniston wa^ admiiicd al \\ csiminstcr School; 
in 1713 he was elected to a studentship at Christ 
Cliurc^h, Oxford; and in 1723-25 he became vicar 
of Lurgaslnill and Harting in Sussex. His two 
principal i)ocms arc j'ood essays in the style of 
I’opc’s anti ^*oun^^‘s satires. 'I'hc following is the 
conclusion <if hi» of Polidcs : 
r.irUnnicntetrint' i^ a sort of itch. 

I lint nmII tiKj (ift unwary knights l»cwitch. 

Two i^ood cstalvs Sir Harry Clo<lpolc spent ; 

Sate thrice, but >|>c>kc ma once, in rarli.micnt. 

I’wo good c>tatc> .arc gone— who HI l.ake hi^ word? 

Oh. sh<njlcl lii> uncle die, he HI spcml a third ; 
lIcM buy a house his happiness to crown, 

A mile of Miinc go<Ml lK>rc»ijgh*town ; 

Tag-r.ag .and iHabtail to Sir Harry's run, 

Men that have voles, and women that h.avc none ; 

Sons <l.augh(crs. grandsons with his Honour dine; 

He keeps a puhlick house without a sign. 

Col)blcrs and smiths c»klol lb* ensuing choice. 

And <lfunken tadors Ijoast llicir right of voice. 

Dc.arly the frced)om neighiKJurluMxl is t>ought. 

They never leave him while he’s worth a gro.at ; 

So leeches slick, nor quit the blcctling wouml, 

Till off they drop with skinfuls to the ground. 

His MiVt of TiuU is ironically made thus to ex- 
patiate on his likes and dislikes : 

Swift s whims and jokes for my resentment call, 

For he <ii^plcxscs mo that pleases all. 

Verse without rhyme I never could endure, 

Uncouth in numt>crs, and in sense ot>scurc. 

To him as nature when he ceased to see, 

Milton's an universal blank to me. 

Confirmed and scttlc<l by the nation’s voice, 

Kliymc is the |>oet's pride and people s choice, 

Alw.ays upheld by national support, 

Of market, university, anrl court : 

Thomson, write blank ; but know that for that reason, 
These lines shall live when thine arc out of season. 
Rhyme binds and Ijcautifics the poet’s lays, 

As London ladles owe their shape to slays. 

In the same poem he parodies : 

Musick has charms to soothe a savage l)east, 

And therefore projxr at a sheriffs feast. 

And many of the couplets arc sprightly : 

To give is wrong, hut it is wronger still, 

On any terms to pay a tradesman s bill. 

I HI please the maids of honour if I can ; 

Without black velvet britches, what is man? 

Oxford and Cambridge arc not worth one farthing, 
Compared to Haymarkcl and Convcnl-garden- 

Thls is (rue taste, and whoso likes it not 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot. 

Laurence Eebard (c 1670-1730), bom at 
Barsham rectory in Suffolk, and bred at Christ’s, 
Cambridge, held a succession of Lincolnshire and 
Suffolk livings, and died Archdeacon of Slow. Of 
nearly a score of publications, educational, classical, 
geographical, and historical, the most important 
was his History of England (1707-20) from the 
Romans to William and Mary, which was the 


standard work thenceforward till it was superseded 
by Rapin’s. The ’ historic method ' has long since 
b.inishcd some of the elements which in Echard’s 
day were available for enlivening the records of 
the past. After the battle of Worcester ‘ Cromwell 
in bis letter to the Parliament tells them,’ says 
Eebard, ‘that the dimensions of this Mercy were 
above his thoughts, and that it was a Crowning 
Mercy.’ There was, however, another side to 
llie story, Echard thought, and adds accordingly 
this talc of 

Cromwell and the DevlL 
But others accounted it an infernal judgment ; con- 
cerning which we have a M range story in the list part 
of the History of htdef'euiUncyy >vhich the author says 
he reccivc<l from a person of qu.ality, viz. ‘It wxs 
believ’d, and that not without some goo<l cause, that 
Cromwell the same morning that he defcaletl the King’s 
army at Worcester, h.ad conference personally with the 
devil, with whom he made a contract, that to have his 
will then, an<l in .nil things else for seven years from that 
day, he should, at the expiration of the said years, have 
him at his command, to do at his pleasure, both with 
his soul and l)ody.’ This is al>o related in other printed 
lxK>ks ; hut >ve have receiv’d a more full account never 
yet publish’d, which is here insertc<l as a thing more 
wonderful than probable, and therefore more for the 
diversion than satisfaction of the reader. It is a rela- 
tion or narrative of a valiant officer calld Lindsey, an 
intimate friend of Cromwcirs, the first captain of his 
regiment, and therefore commonly called Colonel Lindsey ; 
which is to this effect. ‘On the ihinl of SeptemWr :n 
the morning, Cromwell took this officer to a wood side 
not far from the army, and bid him alight, and follow 
him into that wood, and to take particular notice ol 
what he saw and heard. After they had both alighted, 
and secur’d their horses, and walk'd some small way 
into the wood, Lindsey l>efian to turn pale, and to lie 
seii’d with horror from some unknown cause ? upon 
which Cromwell ask’d him how he did, or how he felt 
himself. He answer’d, that he was in such a trembling 
and consternation, that he never felt the like in all 
the conflicts and battels he had Iwcn engag’d in ; but 
whether it proccedc<l from the gloominess of the place, 
or the temperament of his body, he knew not. How 
now, said Cromwell, what, troubled svith vapours? 
come forwards, man ! They had not gone above twenty 
yards, liefore Lindsey on a sudden stood still, and cry d 
out, by all that’s good, he was seiz’d with such un* 
accountable terror and astonishment, that it was im- 
possible for him to stir one step further. Upon which 
Cromwell call’d him faint hearted fool, and bid him stand 
there and observe, or be witness 5 and then advancing 
to some distance from him, he met with a grave elderly 
man with a roll of parchment in his hand, who deliver d 
it to Cromwell, who eagerly perus’d it Lindsey, ft little 
recover’d from his fear, heard several loud words lie- 
tween them x particularly Cromwell said, this is but for 
seven years $ I was to have had it for one and twenty, 
and it must and shall be so. The other told him posi- 
tively, it could not be for above seven; upon which 
Cromwell cry’d with great fierceness it should however 
be for fourteen years. But the other peremptorily 
declar’d it could not |>ossibly be for any longer time ; 
and If he would not take it so, there were others who 
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would accept of it. Upon which Cromwell at last took 
the parchment, and returning to Liml^cy with great joy 
in his countenance, he cry’d, now, Lindsey, the battel is 
our o\\T)l I long to be engag'd. Returning out of the 
wood, they rode to the army, Cromwell with a resolu- 
tion to engage as soon as possible, and the other with 
a design of leaving the army as soon. After the first 
charge Lindsey dcserteil his post, and ro<le away with 
all possible speed, day an<i night, till he came into the 
county of Norfolk, to the house of an intimate friend, 
one Mr Thorowgood, minister of the parish of 
Cromwell as soon as he missM him, sent all ways after 
him, with a promise of a great reward to any that 
should bring him alive or dead.* Thus far the narra- 
tive of Lindsey himself ; but something further is to l)c 
remember d, to compleat and confirm the story. 

When Mr Thorowgood saw his friend Lind>ey come 
into his yard, his horse and himself just tiretl, in a sort 
of a maze, said, How now, Colonel I we hear there is 
like to be a battel shortly ; what, fled from your colours? 
A battel! said ilic other; yes there has Iwen a battel, 
and I am sure the King is beaten ; but if ever I strike 
a streak for Cromwell again, may I perish eternal ly ; For 
I am sure he has made a league with the devil, and the 
devil will have him in due time. Then desiring his 
protection from Crom well’s inquisitors, he went in and 
related to him the w hole story, and all the circumstances, 
concluding with these remarkable words, that Cromwell 
would certainly dye that day seven years that the battel 
was fought. The strangeness of the relation caus’d Mr 
I'horowgood to order his son John, then about twelve 
years of age, to write it in full length in his common- 
place book, and to take it from Lindsey’s own mouth. 
This common-place book, and likewise the same story 
written in other l>ooks, I am assured is still preserv’d 
in the family of the Thorowgoods. Bui how far Lindsey 
is to be believ’d, and how far the story is to be accounte^l 
incredible, is left to the reader’s faith and Judgment, and 
not to any determination of our own. 

Simon Ockley (1678-1720), orientalist and 
historian, was born at Exeter of good Norfolk 
stock, studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
as vicar of the small living of Swavesey in the 
county of Cambridge earned repute as the most 
eminent Arabist in England — insomuch that in 
171 > he was made professor of Arabic at Cam* 
bridge* Most of his short life was spent in dire 
poverty ; and in the debtors’ prison of Cambridge 
he actually found a leisure for finishing his opus 
magnum denied him amidst the worries of his 
vicarage* He translated a number of Arabic 
books and Italian and other treatises about the 
But the one work for which he is remem- 
bered is his Congusst of Syria^ PtrsiOy and Egypt 
t>y f/u Saracens (3 vols* 1708-57), commonly called 
^Thc History of the Saracens*’ It was mainly 
based on an Arabic manuscript now not regarded 
as quite a sound authority* But unlike his pre- 
decessor Pocock, Ockley wrote in English, and 
made his subject interesting to educated men 
generally* Gibbon obviously had Ockley’s history 
constantly at hand, and speaks of the author as 
a learned and spirited interpreter of Arabic 
authorities,’ and as ‘an original in every sense, who 


had opened his eyes.’ The Life of .Mohammed 
usually prefixed was not from his own pen, but was 
added by Dr Long, Master of I^cmbrokc College, 
lo the tJiird volume, published long after Orkleys 
death. In Ockley’s work nothing is more relev.-mt 
to the hislor)- of literature than the traditional story' 
of the burning of the .-Xlexandrian Library at the 
conquest of Egypt in O41 by .Amrou T.Amr ibn el- 
Asi), General of the Caliph Omar: Egypt ha>ing 
till then been held for the Eastern Emperor 
Heraclius by the Coptic governor Mokaukas 

Mukowkis). Some have denied that any such 
destruction as Ockley records look place ; the 
general opinion is, that in the seventh century the 
library was in a very dilapidated condition, and 
that the Arabs only completed what neglect and 
Christian fanaticism had already well-nigh accom- 
plished. No doubt Ocklc>'’s authorities absurdly 
exaggerated the extent of the destruction in the 
account they give and he repeats of 

The Buming of the AJexandrian Library. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria were then polkvi, .-ind 
upon this the whole of Lg>'pt followed the fortune and 
example of its metropolis, and the inhabitants com- 
iwundcd for their lives, fortunes, and free exercise of 
their religion, at the price of two ducats a he.id yearly. 
This head-money was 10 l>e paid by all without distinc- 
tion, except in the ease of a man holding land, fanns, 
or vineyards, for in such cases he paid pro|>ortionahly 
to the yearly value of what he held. This lax brought 
in a most prodigious revenue lo the caliph. After the 
Saracens were once arrived to this pilch, it is no wonder 
if they went further, for what would not such a revenue 
do in such hands? For they knew very well how to 
husband their money, being at that time sumptuous in 
nothing but their places of public worshij). Their diet 
W2S plain and simple. Upon their tables ap|>earwl 
neither wine nor any of those dainties, the producis of 
modem luxury, which pall the stomach and enfeeble ihc 
constitution. Their chief drink w as water ; their food 
principally milk, rice, or the fruits of the earth. 

The Arabians had as yet applied themselves lo no 
manner of learning, nor the study of anything but their 
vernacular poetry, which, long before Mohammed’s lime, 
they understood very well after their w.iy, and prided 
themselves upon. They were nltogelhcr ignorant of the 
sciences, and of every language but their own. Amrou, 
however, though no scholar, was a man of quick parts 
and of goo<l capacity, and one who in the inlervaU of 
business was more delighted with the conversation of 
the learned, and with rational and philosophical dis- 
courses, than it is usual for men of his education to be. 

1 here was at that lime in Alexandria one John, sir- 
named ‘The grammarian,’ an Alexandrian by birth, of 
the sect of the Jacobites, and was the same that after- 
waids denied the Trinity, and being admonished by the 
bishops of Egypt to renounce his erroneous opinions, he 
was, upon his refusal, excommunicated* He was, how- 
ever, a man eminent for learning, and Amrou was 
greatly pleased with bis conversation % not only taking 
delight in frequently hearing him discourse on several 
sciences, but also occasionally asking him questions. 
This person, perceiving the great respect shown him by 
Amrou, ventured one day to petition him for the books 
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in the Alexaiiiirian Lilir.iry, telling him 'That he j>er- 
ccivol he h.ul taken an aecoimt of all thing*, whiih he 
thought valiiahle in the litv, ami sealetl iij* all the 
rc]>o^IlorlL•s an'l treasuries, hut had taken no notice of 
the hooks ; that, if they noiil.l have hecn any w.ay useful 
to him. he would not have been so hold as to ask for 
lluiu. hut sinee they were not, he dc'ircd he might have 
them ■ Amrou told him. ‘ I'hal he had .a.skcd a thing 
which was altogether out of Itis power to grant, ami lli-at 
he could by no means dispose of the Ixjoks without first 
asking the caliph’s lease. However.' he said, ‘he would 
write, and «ec wliat miglit Ik- done in (he mailer.’ Ac- 
cordingly he performed his promise, and having given .a 
due cliaracler of the abilities of this learned man. and 
actiuainlcd Omar with his jveliiion, the caliph rclumitl 
this answer. ‘ What is conlaincil in these Irooks you 
mention is either agrecahlc to what is written in the 
iKiok of Goil (meaning the Koran) or it is not -. if it lie, 
then the Kur.in is sufhciciit wiiliont them; if otherwise, 
it is fit tliey should Iw <lcslroycd.' .\mrou, in olvcilicncc 
to the caliph's conimaml, distrilnitcd the hot>ks through- 
out all the city, amongst those that kept warm haths (of 
which there w.as at (hat time no fewer than four thou- 
sand in Alexandria), to heat the haths with. And not- 
wiihstamiing the great havoc that must needs Iw made of 
them at this rate, yet (he numlier of Iwoks which (he 
diligence of former princes had colicctcrl 'vas so great, 
that it w.as six months before they were consumed. A 
loss never to be made up to the Ic.amc*! world ! 

Joseph Addison 

was born on ist M-iy 1672 at Milston. Amesbur^’ 
(Wilts), where his father, the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison (1632-1703), .iftcrw.irds Dean of Lich- 
field, was rector. His mntltcr was Jane, daughter 
of Dr N.'ithanicl Giilston and sister of William 
Gulston, Bishop of Bristol. He passed from 
Amesbury School to Salisbury School ; thereafter, 
in 1683, to the Grammar-School of Lichfield, 
whither the family had removed on his father’s 
appointment to the Deanery ; and, later, to 
Charterhouse, where his future friend, Richard 
Steele, was .1 pupil. In 1687 he was admitted 
a commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford ; but 
in 1689 his success with some Latin verses 
{Inauffuralio Gulielmi) procured his elec- 

tion to a demyship at Magdalen College. He 
took his Master’s degree in 1693, and five years 
later obtained a Fellowship at his college. 

In his undcrgr.aduatc cfTorts Addison confined 
himself to Latin : in verse, in the Inaugiiratio, 
already referred to, and the Cratulatio pro exop- 
tato serenissimi Gululmi ex Hibernia reditu 
(1690); and in prose, in a short dissertation, De 
Insignioribus Romanorum Poetis (1692), which 
was frequently reprinted together with a con- 
tinuation translated by one of Curll’s hacks from 
the English of an ingenious Major Pack. These 
pieces, and his contributions of occasional verse to 
the two volumes o( Musce Anglicana 1699), 

arc interesting solely as formative evidence of 
Addison’s political bias and literary method. We 
cannot share the enthusiasm of his contemporaries 
for the Pax Gululmi (1697), which the judicial 


‘ R.ag’ Smith held to be ‘the best poem since the 
yEneid^ but wc can admit its elegance, as wc may 
concede the humour of the Machtna CeshculanUs 
(<1 propos of I’owcU’s famous puppet-show) or the 
devotional spirit of the Pesurreetio. In this Latin 
miscellany wc have a forecast, as complete as 
juvenile wit will allow, of the later faculty and 
graces of Mr Spectator. 

Mox fundament.i futur.tc 
.Subsiravit pictor tabul.ic. 

— Rtsurrttlio, ll. 9"*®' 

Addison's first English poem was a short piece 
To Mr Dryden (2nd June 1693), which secured the 
favour of the poet, and through him, or Congreve, 
or both, an introduction to the Whig leaders 
Somers and Montagu, and to the bookseller 
Jacob Tonson. Dryden thought so highly of 
Addison’s translation of the Fourth Georgic that 
he referred to it in his critical Postscript to the 
Reader (‘after his Bees, my latter swarm is 
scarcely worth the hiving’), and he honoured 
his young friend by printing his Essay on the 
Georgies (>693) as an introduction to his own 
translation of N'irgil. Addison continued to reside 
at Oxford, and appears to have been preparing to 
t.ikc holy orders ; but he was dissuaded from this 
intention by his political friends, who had dis- 
covered in him a useful literary ally in the con- 
flict of parties. He commended himself further 
to Somers and Montagu by his praise of the 
latter in a verse Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (1694), and by his dedication to the former 
of A Poem to His Majesty (>695) ; and by their 
united influence he obtained, in 1699, a pension 
of three hundred pounds a year for purposes of 
travel and general preparation in public .affairs. 

His Grand Tour— which included France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and Holland, and extended over 
four years— was not the conventional escapade of 
the ‘gentlemen that were just come wild out of 
their country’ {Letter to Stanyau, Blois, February 
1700). In Dr Johnson’s phrase, ‘he proceeded in 
his journey to Italy, which he suneyed with the 
eyes of a poet.’ And the good Abbd Philippeaux 
at Blois admitted, with implied astonishment, that 
during his year at Blois his friend had had no 
amour, and added, ‘ I think 1 should have known 
it if he had had any.’ Incidental reference in his 
Letters show that he was making some historical 
inquiries about treaties and other matters, but his 
stronger likings lay in scholarly associations with 
the places which he visited, or in the aesthetic pro- 
blems which their variety suggested. From Geneva 
he addressed his Letter from Italy (February 170^) 
to Montagu, now Lord Halifax — a prelude, in his 
happiest verse, to the more elaborate prose Rt- 
marks on Sex/eral Parts of Italy, which he pre^ 
pared in 1705 from notes made during his tour. 
In these, as well as in the Dialogues on Medals, 
which he wrote during his visit to \’ienna {1702), 
he shows his predisposition to that amiable 
reflection which characterises the more perfect 
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work of the Spectator. The Letter from Italy\ in 
which his technique is perhaps at its beat, was 
much admired by Pope, and frequently quoted 
and imitated by him. The undated Discourse on 
Ancient ami Modern Learningy which has been 
reasonably ascribed to him, may have been 
written about this time. 

The death of William III. and his patron^' 
loss of office deprived Addison of his travelling 
pension. Shortly after his return (September 1703) 
he was elected a 
member of the 
Kit-Cat Club, by 
means of which 
he extended his 
acquaintance with 
the leading Whigs. 

Halifax still stood 
by him, and had 
an opportunity of 
rccommen d i n g 
him to Godolphin 
and of securing a 
Commissionership 
of Appeals for 
him, as a reward 
for a panegyric 
on the victor)' of 
Blenheim (August 
1704). In this 
poem, T/te Canh 
paign^ which de- 
scribes the pro- 
gress of Marl- 
borough's plan, 
his marches and 
sieges, we arc re- 
minded of the 
literar)' manner of 
the Letter from 
Italy. Addison 
wisely refrained 
from the ‘flute and 
trumpet' style of 
his Ode for St 
Cecilids Day (1699), and although he laid him- 
self open to the gibe that he had produced a 
^gazette in rhyme/ he w'on by the vcr>' calm- 
ness and plainness of his verse the political and 
personal success which wSs desired. From the 
publication of the Campaign till the fall of the 
WTiigs in 1710 Addison was absorbed in politics, 
in the duties of an Under Secretary of State 
(*706), of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1709), of Keeper of Records, of a member 
of Parliament, or of a party-writer in such ven- 
hJres as the short tract on The Present State of the 
or The IVhig Examiner (Nos. I.-V., 
Mth September to 12th October 1710). His only 
Itlcrary work was the unfortunate attempt to write 
M English opera on the subject of Rosasnond 
(March 1707X and some friendly collaboration 


He had 
some papers 
till 


With Steele m his Ifushand. 

already, from May 1709. i on(ributc<i 
to his friends Tatlery but it wa!> not til] the 
following year that his polni<al !ei'>ure ^.i\e liim 
the opportunity of writing tlie upon which 

his reputation now chiefly rests. On tlie death 
of Queen Anne public nffiiirs again engrossed his 
attention. 

All the work of this short j>eriod (1710-1714) 


is, with the exception of the 


tragedy 


in 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 

(Frotn an Old Copy from Sir Godfrey Knellcr m ihe National Portrait Caller)*.) 


at 

its 


Cato, 

|>rose, and in the 
form of short 
essays : and Cato 
is hardly an ex- 
ception, for though 
finished and pro- 
duced at Drur>' 
Lane in 1713, it 
had been planned 
and almost en- 
tirely written dur- 
inghisConlincntal 
tour. He contri- 
buted over sixty 
I)apcrs to the 
Tatter between 
26 til May 1709 
and 2nd Januar)* 
1711, w hen Steele 
brought the suc- 
cessful sheet to a 
sudden close, not 
because he, or his 
friend, had become 
to the public, as 
to Swift, ‘cruel, 
dull, and dr)*/ but 
' probably because 
Slcclc felt hiS' 
Whiggism some- 
what ungracious 
to Harley, who 
had generously 
alloivcd him to 
remain in his post 
the Stamp Office. Swift really sneered at 
|>olitic$, for there was no falling off in the 






paper, especially in the character-sketches of the 
Political Upholsterer Tom Folio, ‘the broker in 
learning/ or Ned Softly, ‘the vciy' pretty poet,' 
which Addison contributed. Steele readily ac« 
knoivledged Addison's assistance. ‘ I fared like a 
distressed Prince who calls in a powerful Neigh* 
hour to his aid ; I was undone by my Auxiliary ; 
wdien I had once called him in, 1 could not subsist 
without Dependance on him.' It is probable that 
the stoppage of the Tatter was hastened because 
the two friends had already made their plans for 
the dai/y sheet of The Spectator^ which they issued 
within two months (ist March 1711). The new 
enterprise must be considered, as its promoters 
intended it to be, a continuation of the Tatien 
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M.iiiv of its apparently original cliamctcristics, 
sii.li as The Club, with its types of tpiidnuncs, 01 
the topics of social satire, bacl been elaborated in 
the rath-r—A continuity of literary purpose which 
will be best appreciated by the reader who makes 
the mo-t careful study of the allu'ions and per- 
sonalia of the two publications. The success of 
these SOI ial .iiid critical studies doubtless prompted 
the editor and his •auxiliary' to avoid [xditics, 
hut tlicy made no serious promise to confine their 
‘Censorship of (ireat ilritain’ to the doin^js of 
the (ofTcc-liouse, liie tea-table, and the tlicatrc ; 
and, indeed, tow.irds the end of the journal, they 
occasionally deviated into in^jenious speculations 
which must have pleased their Whig subscribers. 
The SpfcUUor was continued till 6th Dcccntber 
17 12. and ran to five hundred and fifty-five numbers, 
of which Addison and Steele wrote over five hun- 
dred. in about equal proportions. supplementary 
set (Nos. 556-635' appeared between i8lh June 
and 20lb December 1714- fn this the majority of 
the contributions is by .Addison, who edited them 
when they were reissued as the eighth volume 
of the Octavo, or Kirst Collected, Edition of the 
SptdiUor. 

Between 28th May and 22nd September 1713 
Addison wrote over fifty papers for The Cuiirdian, 
which Steele had started within three months of 
his sudden stopp-age of the Speelalor proper. 
Addison fully maintained the intention of Mr 
Nestor Ironside to ‘have nothing to manage with 
.any person or party,’ and, even after his editor had 
‘blazed into faction’ in the famous Dunkirk letter 
(No. 128), continued his Oricnt.al allegories and 
his discourses on Female Dress, Bride, and the 
Wisdom of the Ant. And when Steele, after his 
disastrous adventure with The Englishnntn — a 
rabid political sequel to the Guiiriiiaii, which he, 
more sno, had suddenly suppressed— returned to 
the manner of Mr Spectator in the short-lived 
Lover, Addison obliged him with two papers, Nos. 
10 and 39 (March, >iay 1714). He .also contributed 
about this time two papers to The KeaMr {^os. 3 
and 4), another of Steele’s literary sheets. The 
last year of his literary period (1713) "'as occu- 
pied in preparing a first portion of a treatise Of 
the Christian Heligion, which remains unfinished, 
and in the less congenial task of combating the 
libels of Pope, who, prompted by jealousy, had 
made a series of unscrupulous attacks. Into the 
circumstances of this famous quarrel, which 
involved Dennis, Ambrose Philips, and Tickell, if 
not all the habituds of Button's, it is unnecessary 
to enter here (see the articles on Pope and Tickcll 
in this volume ; and \V. J. Courthopc’s Addison in 
‘ English Men of Letters,’ Chap. vii.). 

On the death of Queen Anne, Addison was 
appointed Secretary to the Lords-Juslices who 
managed public affairs till the coming of George I. 
After the king’s arrival, he w.-is nominated for the 
second time as Chief Secrct.iry for Ireland. He 
found his duties light, and composed and produced 


his comedy of The Drummer, which bad but in- 
different success (March 1716). The serious crisis 
in Whig politics caused by the Rising of the 
Fifteen forced Addison to undertake a special 
jwriy defence in The freeholder, for which he was 
rewarded. December 1716) with aCommissionership 
of Trade and Plantations. Yet even in the fifty-fivc 
pai>crs of this partisan journal (23rd December 1715 
to 29th June 17161 he pled the Whig cause with his 
wonted good-humour, and found opportunities to 
discuss the v.agaries of the Female Sex, French 
.Anglophobia, the Treatment of Authors, or his 
old topic of Wit and Humour. His methods of 
political persuasion, as illustrated in the case of 
the Tory Foxhuntcr (No. 47), "cre perhaps more 
successful than those of the most ardent members 
of his party, such as Steele, who preferred to drub 
the Jacobites into allegiance. 

The Freeholder was Addison’s last litemry 
undertaking, if we except two minor political 
essays — the ascribed Arguments about the Altera- 
tion 0/ Triennial Elections of Parliament (con- 
tributed to Boyer’s Political April 1716) and 
two numbers of the Old ff’hig (l9ih March and 
2nd April 1719) in reply to Steele's attack in 
The Plebeian on Sunderland’s Peerage Bill. On 
3rd August 1716 he married Sarah, Countess of 
Warwick, by whom he had one daughter. Pope’s 
spiteful reference to his ‘ marry ing discord ’ {Epistle 
to Dr Arbuthnot, 393) has been too readily 
accepted by posterity, without proof, and in the 
face of indirect contrary evidence. He was ap- 
pointed a Secrctar>’ of Slate on i6th April I7I7, 
but was compelled to resign, on 14th March of the 
next year, on account of broken health. In his 
political quarrel with Steele’s Plebeian he shows a 
diminished vigour, to which his impetuous friend, 
in ignorance of his physic-al condition, referred in 
no kindly manner, in his fourth paper (6th April 
1719): ‘The Plebeian has been obliged to object 
to the Old Whig one of the infirmities of age, 
viz. slowness ; and he must now take notice of 
another, though he docs it with great reluctance, 
that is, want of memory ; for the old gentleman 
seems to have forgot,' &c. Addison was already 
threatened with dropsy, as a sequel to an incurable 
asthma, and, two months later {17th June 1719X 
succumbed to the disease at Holland House, 
Kensington. 

Addison’s literary reputation, unlike that of 
other English classics, rests less upon the merit of 
individual pieces or of his work taken as a whole 
than upon its historical importance as .an influence 
on letters and manners. There is nothing more 
fatal to his deserx’cdly high position than to judge 
him by a few, even the best, of his verses and 
essays ; and any selection of t^ical passages, such 
as arc here printed, though it may show certain 
salient qualities of style, must fail to justify the 
opinion of later criticism. The same is true 
of the cumulative effect obtained by the perusal 
of his entire work. Consideration merely of such 
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things as his industry or the agreeable unifornnty 
of his craftsmanship will not explain his po>iti\c 
vaJuc in the history of English literature. 

Addison’s importance is in a sense extra«liicrar\', 
for, though he takes up a definite attitude to the 
aesthetic principles of bis time, he is interested not 
so much in their discussion as academic theory 
in their adjustment to life. He realises in a fuller 
as well as in a more practical way than his con* 
temporaries did the two fundamental ideas of the 
classical doctrine of taste— the one of restraint, 
'temperance/ selection in the literary purpose; 
the other of arrangement, propriety, harmony of 
all the parts of the literary scheme. He expresses 
these in the ‘correctness’ of his prose, in his con* 
ception of the short essay, in his bracing of the 
couplet as it had been left by Dr)'den, in the unity 
of plan in the miscellaneous papers of the Sp^c* 
idtoty in the conscious effort to avoid the over* 
elaboration of the characters of the Club or the 
too ready indulgence of his public in one particular 
vein of fun or homily. Thus far he is at one with 
the critical purpose of the Augustans, who, from 
Pope downwards, confined it to literature, and 
there almost exclusively as a discipline in technique. 
But he extended the application to manners, on 
the one hand exposing the improprieties of society, 
party*politics, mere scholarship, or popular religion, 
which arise from the enthusiasm of disorderly 
emotions ; and on the other hand showing the 
relationship of each and all of these special ques* 
lions of reform — lilerar)', social, and moral— to 
the broader issues of Classicism. This range of 
criticism, which gives him a unique place among 
his contemporaries, was not understood by them. 
Steele came to resent his persistent dislike of the 
official Whig as of the official Tor^% and Swift 
was irritated by the Spectator's gossip about fans 
and patches. Both failed to sec the logic of 
Addison’s position, or to foresee the immediate 
effect in bringing a better philosophy of life 'to 
dwell at clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in 
coffee-houses.’ After all, this difference between 
Addison and them W'as only one of method, or 
rather of degree : he was in more direct opposition 
to the tone of his age in his refusal to share its 
pessimism, or to find delight in those gargantuan 
coarsenesses of art and conduct w'hich sort so 
uncouthly w ith the elegances and punctilios of the 
time. It is easy to explain this divergence by a 
constitutional amiability and delicacy, but its cause 
is perhaps more truly to be found in the logical 
necessity to his balanced mind of completing the 
expression of a theory which had already com- 
mended itself in purely literar)' matters. Con- 
temporary writers, including Pope, never tire of 
speaking of Good Sense, True Wit, Good Breed- 
ing, The Ingenious Gentleman ; but none of them 
has realised so fully as Addison has done the com- 
plex meaning of these terms, and given soul to 
that later ' Euphues’ whom the eighteenth century 
would fain have made a mere literary prig* 


.\ddi>on expounded doi trine ami • onv meed 
his re 4 aders by methods whiili that d<)« trine im- 
plied— by observing a studied nKxlerauon in his 
attacks and by never losing sight of tin* general 
principle involved. Like Swift and 1‘opr lu- had 
his mission against Dulness. but tie did not 
anathematise her votaries as yahoos and dumes. 
j He l.iid claim in lus ‘spedatonal office to be 
'something of a humorist/ and he had abundame 
of gentle irony and wit ; but it was his tolerance 
rather which coaxed public opinion to aicept hw 
censorship. He discovered literary po^Mblllt 1 es 
in subjects hitherto untouched; and by In*, (on- 
' dcsccnsion to the intelligence of the middle tla>s 
he not only stimulated its efforts at 5clf-a<ivancc* 
ment, but obtained the privilege of imposing at 
one and the same time his canons of taste and 
rules of conduct. In this unity of asihclic and 
moral ideas Addison is in close kinship with the 
^ Platonic and Aristotelian conception of critical 
method. Its general terms offended many, who 
hinted that he prostituted literature when he 
brought down philosophy from its academic heaven 
to inhabit among quidnuncs and lady's-men : and 
later criticism, under the influence of the doctrine 
of art for art’s sake, has too readily forgotten that 
while the Addisonian method may or may not be 
the true concern of the nineteenth centurx’, it was 
in its own place and time a more just, complete, 
and effectual aid to the appreciation of aesthetic 
principles even in their most formal aspects. A 
like bad critical perspective has condemned Addi- 
son as unoriginal and trite. The same has been 
said of Pope, and indeed of eighteenth-century' 
letters generally ; but we forget that what appears 
to us to be commonplaces was then either new- 
found W'isdom, or, if known, was ‘ne'er so well 
expressed.’ Addison insinuated himself so deli- 
cately into the literar)' purpose of his successors, 
that they, and their successors, oblivious of the 
facts and in their desire for a stronger e.xprcssion, 
were inclined to consider him a master of platitude. 
Had he had more fire and some of the gall of his 
friends, he might have had more persistent admira- 
tion. Didactic as he w'as, he never dared to preach 5 
and, though he thereby gained the confidence of his 
own age, the very case of his method of convincing 
made it easy for posterity to be ungrateful. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in many estimates 
of Addison the most generous allowance is made 
for his strictly critical reflections on such subjects 
as Wit or the Sublime, or his appreciations of 
Paradise Lost and Chevy Chase, It is almost a 
tradition to say that w'c are indebted to him for 
Milton and the romantic bdlads ; and it is some- 
times an argument with toosc writers who are 
never happy in their judgment of the eighteenth 
century that Addison’s attitude to such things as 
The Chi/dren i$t the Wood shows a critical insight 
greatly superior to that of his time. It would be 
more correct to say that it is our partisan interest 
in these romantic matters which tempts us to read 
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inio these ‘ocrasion.ir ohscn*ation5 what Addison 
would not have said or carc<l lo say. In his 
c ritual papers, if anywhere, he is open to the 
char^'c of being commonplace and unoriginal. 
He retails the axioms of the French critics, and 
seldom adds anything illuminative of their appli- 
cation to Knglish liicraiurc. He borrows, and 
often \Mihoui acknowledgment, from Lc Hossu, the 
I)a( icfN. Ihuihours, an<l Hoilcau* more amply than 
Sidney did from lltc Kenasccncc critics, or Dr)'den 
had already done from the same French writers. 
1 he^e passages stand apart from the rest of his 
work, not merely by the fact that most of them 
had been written in an early period and were 
interpolated in the Spcchxtor when editorial copy 
ran short, but because they lack the spontaneity 
and ajiproprialcncss of the social essays. They 
were accepted in England and in Germany as a 
critical standard, since they had the prittui Jade 
recommendation of being embedded in Addison's 
most popular work ; and such topics were new, 
and therefore attractive, to that larger reading 
public winch had begun, under his guidance, to 
discuss the miscellaneous problems of taste. To 
tlic modern student, however, they arc of least 
consideration in an estimate of Addison's literary 
position— less important than his fastidious interest 
in the preparation of a prose style, or in his treat- 
ment of the short essay, if some credit be due to 
bim for giving a certain practical value to subjects 
which had been hitherto exclusively academic, 
it is but part of that wider acknowledgment of 
his general intellectual jiurpose, which was more 
catholic than exhaustive, and was concerned more 
in teaching what to avoid than what to take for 
dogma. 

Italy's Misfortune. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearse, 

And show the immortal lalx)urs in my verse, 

Where from the mingled strength of shade and light 
A new creation rises to my sight : 

Such lieavcidy figures from his |)encil flow, 

So ^sarm with life his blended colours glow. 

From theme to theme with secret pleasure tost. 

Amidst the soft variety I 'm lost : 

Here pic.asing airs my ravisht soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of .sound ; 

Here domes anti temples rise in distant views, 

Ami opening jialaccs invite my muse. 

How has kind Heaven adorned the happy land, 

And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand I 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

The smiles of nature, and the champs of art, 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And Tyranny usurps her happy plains? 

The |>oor inhabitant l>cholds in vain 

The reddening orange and the swelling grain \ 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines ; 

Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty curst, 

And in the leaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

(From A LttUr /rtm 


A Battlo*Plece. 

But. O my muse, what numl>crs wilt thou find 
To sing the fiirioit» troops in battle joined ! 

Mclhinks 1 hear the drum's tumultuous sound 
The victor's shouts and dying groans confound, 

'rhe dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 

And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

'Twas then gre.vt Marllx^rough's mighty soul was proveck 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Exnminc<l all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid. 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful liatlle where lo rage. 

So when .in angel bv <iivlnc command 
With riving tempests diakcs a guilty land, 

Such AS of late o'er pale Britannia j)ast, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And. ple.i'C<l the Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the .storm. 

But see the haughty househobi troops advance 1 
The dread of Europe, and the pride of France. 

The uar's whole art c.ich private soldier knows, 

And » ith A gcneral\ love of compiest glows ; 

Frond ly he marches on, and, void of fear, 

Laughs at the shaking of the British spear : 

Vain insfilencc ! with native frcctlom brave, 

The mc.incst Briton scorns the highest slave; 

Contempt ami fury fire their souls by turns, 

E.ich nation's glory in each warrior burns, 

K.ich fights J'S itt his arm the important day 
And all the fate of his great mon.irch l.iy : 

A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 

Confuse<l in clouds of glorious actions lie, 

Ami troops of heroes umlistinguished die. 

0 Domter, how can I hehobi thy fate, 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate I 
How can I see the gay, the brave, the young, 

Fall in the cloud of war and lie unsung \ 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breath, 

And, filler! with England's glory, smiles in death. 

The rout l>cgins, the Gallic squadrons run, 
Compelled in crowds to meet the fate they shun ; 
Thousands of fiery steeds with wounds transfixed 
Floating in gore, with their dead masters mixt, 

Midst heaps of spean and standards driven around, 

Lie in the Danube's bloorly whirlpools drowned, 
Troops of bold youths, bom on the distant Sadnci 
Or sounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 

Or where the Seine her flowery fields divides, 

Or where the Loire through winding vineyards glides; 
In heaps the rolling billows sweep away, 

And into Scythian seas their bloated corps convey. 
From Blenheim's towers the Caul, with wild afTright, 
Beholds the various havoc of the fight ; 

His waving bannen, that so oU bad stood 
Planted in fields of death, and streams of blood, 

So wont the guarded enemy to reach, 

And rise triumphant in the fatal breach, 

Or pierce the broken foe's remotest lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns. 

Unfortunate Tallard I Oh, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame. 
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Tb.it with mixt tumult in thy bosom s\>cl]cti ! 

Wlien first thou saw'st thy bravc>t troops rcjn'lled* 

Thine only son pierced w ixh a deadly \\oun<]. 

Cliokc<l in his blood, and gasping on the ground. 

Thyself in bondage by the %‘ictor kept f 
The chief, the father, and the captive wepi. 

An English muse is touched iviih generous woe, 

And in the unhappy man forgets the foe. 

Greatly distrest I thy loud complaints forl>ear. 

Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war ; 

Give thy brave (oc» their due, nor blush to own 
The fatal field by such great leaders won, 

The field whence famed Eugenio bore away 
Only the second honours of the day. 

With Hoods of gore that from the vanquishl fell, 

The marshes stagnate, and the rivers swell. 

Mountains of slain lie heaped uj>on the groumi. 

Or 'midst (he roarings of the Dannl>c drowned ; 

Whole captive hosts the conqueror detains 
In painful lx)ndage and inglorious chain> ; 

Ev’n those who 'scape the fetters and the sword. 

Nor seek the fortunes of a happier lord, 

Their raging King dishonours, to complete 
Marllxirough’s great work, and finish the defeat. 

I*rom Memminghen's high domes, and Augsburg's walls. 
The distant battle drivers the insulting Cauls; 

Freed by the terror of the victor's name, 

The rescucfl slates his great protection claim ; 

Whilst Ulm the approach of lier deliverer waits, 

And longs to open her obsequious gate>. 

(From 

Lieul«naiil*Colonri Philip Dormer, of the iM Fooisuard», w&s 
kiUeO at BlenheinL Marshal Tallard (Atico prisoner At Blcn- 
heim« at)d was kept in England till 1719. Prince Eugene ofien 
signed his name Eugeni Two of ihe lines given above in (he 
fotm Tickell made (he standard, ran in the original : 

Midst heaps of broken speare and standards lie, 

And in the Danube's bloody whirlpools die. 

Cato. 

Ca/a, It must be so^PIato, thou rcasonVt well 
Else whence this pleasing ho])c, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

^is the divinity that stirs within us ; 

^is heaven itself, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I 
Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass I 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here wiU I hold. If there 's a power above us 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), be must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where ?— This world was made for Ccesar. 
I 'm weary of conjectures— -This must end ’em. 

[Laying his hand en his swords 
Thus am I doubly armd 2 my death and life. 

My bane and antidote are both before me ; ^ 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn da^er, and defies Its point 


I he >1.1 r^ shjll fade away, the sun lunjscff 
Grow dim with age. and n.atiirc sink in >ear^ 

Hut thou shall Houri>h in iiiunortal )autb. 

Unhurt an)id»t the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the cru>h of world 
What mean' thi' hcavincvs that hangs ujs.n me? 

Thi^ lethargy that creeps ilirough all my senso ? 

N.ilurc, oppressed .and h.*iravM.‘d out wnh ^are, 

.sinks ilown lo rc^t. I his once I ’ll favour her, 

That my avvaketicd soul may lake her flight. 

Renewed in all her 'Irength, ami fresh with life, 

An offering fit for heaven. I^'t guilt or fear 
Disturb man's re^t : Calu knows neither of ’em. 
Indifferent in hisch<)ke lo sleep or<lie. \Eutfr PoRTIUS. 
Hut, hah I how* ’s ihi>, my son? why this intrusion? 

Were not my order> that I would ))e private? 

Why am 1 disol>eye<l ? 

Ford us. Alas! nnf.it her! 

What mean' thi' sword? this instrument of death? 

Let me convey it hence ! 

Caic. Rash youth, forlx*ax ! 

P<*i\ Oh let the pr.iycrs, the enlre.ilies of your friends 
Their tears, their common danger, wtc^I it from you. 

Cato, Wouldst thou betray me ? vvouldsl thou give me up 
A slave, a captive, into C.esar's hands? 

Retire, and learn obedience to a father, 

Or know , young man ! — 

F01 . Look not thus sternly on me ; 

You know I M rather die than disol>cy you. 

Cato, *Tis well ! again 1 'm m.vstcr of myself. 

Now, C.esar, lei thy troops l)cset our gnttns 
And b.ar each avenue, thy gathering Heels 

0 erspread the >ca, and stop up ever)' port ; 

Cato shall o|>cn to biniscif a passage, 

And mock thy lio|>es — 

Por. Oh, sir ! foigivc your son, 

Whose grief hangs heavy on him ! Oh my father ! 

How am I sure it is not the la.st time 

1 e'er shall call you so ! Ik* not displeased, 

Oh be not angry* w*ith me whilst I weci>. 

And, iri the anguish of my heart l>cscech you 
To quit the dreadful pur|>ose of your soul ! 

Otto. Thou hast l«cn ever good and chitiful. [Emfirturn^ 
Weep not, my son. All will be well again. htm. 

The righteous gods, w hom I have sought lo please, 

Will succour Cato, and preserve his children. 

Por. Your words give comfort to my drooping heart. 
Cato. Portius, thou may'st rely upon my conduct. 

Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. 

But go, my son, and see if aught be w anting 
Among thy father's friends ; sec them embarked ; 

And tell me if the winds and sets befriend them. 

My soul is quite w eighed dow n with care, and asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep* \ExiL 

Por^ My thoughts arc more at ease, my heart revives. 

EnUr Marcia. 

O Marcia, O my sister, still there 's hope 1 
Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to ns all, and to his country. 

He is retired to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. He has des]>atche<l me hence 
With orders that liespeak a mind composed, 

And studious for the safely of his friends. 

Marcia, take care that none disturb his slumbers. 

Marria. O ye immortal powers that guard the just. 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 
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]<ahisU his sorrows, nn<l lH.*CAhn his soul 
^Vi^h easy ilrcani'; ; rciiK‘ml<r all his virUic> ! 

AtkI show tnnnkiTuI I hat goo<lncss is your care. 

EftUr LVCIA. 

/tui<7. Where is your father, Marcia, where is Cato? 
I.ucia, speak low, he is rctirc^l to rest. 

Lucia, I feel a gently -dawning hope 
Rise in my sotil. We shall l>e happy •■till, 

Liu. Aires ! I tremble s^hen I think on Cato, 

In every view, in ever)’ thought I iTcmhlc I 

Calo is stem, and awful xs a gtxl, 

lie knous not !io\v to wink at human frailly. 

Or j>Ar<hm weakne.ss that he never felt. 

JAir. Though \lerii ami awful to the foes of Ro:nt, 
lie is all goodness, Lucia, always inihl, 

ComiKissionatc, ami gentle to his friends, 

FilTd wiifi domestic tenderness, the lx.*s(, 

The kindest father ! I have ever found him 
Kasy, an<l goo<l, and lK>imleous to my wishes. 

/ nt'. ' I’is his consent alone can in.aku us blest. 

Marcia, we l>oth are c^jually involvcnl 
In the same intricate, perplext distress. 

The crxicl hand of fate, that has <lcstroye<l 
1 h) brother M.arcns, whom we l>olh lament— 

A/itr, And ever shall lament, unhappy youth 1 
///r. lias set my soul at large, and now I stand 
IxK)se of my vow’. Ihit who knows Cato’s thoughts? 
Who knows how yet he may dispose of Fortius, 

Or how he has dctcmiincrl of thyself? 

J/rir. Let him but live I commit the rest to heaven. 
f./snus Sweet arc the slundieis of the 

virtuous man ! 

0 Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father : 

Some power invisible supports his soul, 

And l>ears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fall'n upon him : 

1 saw him strctchetl at ease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near his conch, 

He smiled, and crie^l, Cxsar, thou canst not hurt me. 
Mar, His mind still labours with some dreadful thought. 
Ltu, Lucia, why all this grief, these floods of sorrow? 
Dry up thy tears my child, we all are safe 
While Cato lives — his ]>rescncc will protect us. 
y/i^ [friUHni'], Lucius, the hor!>eTnen are returned 
from viewing 

The numl>er, strength, and posture of our foes. 

Who now encamp within a short hour's march. 

On the high point of yon bright western tosver 

We ken them from afar, (he setting sun 

Plays on their shining arms and burnished helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 

Lw, Marcia, ’tis time we should awake thy father. 
Ca^r is still disposed to give us terms, 

And waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 

En/er Fortius. 

Fortius, thy looks speak somewhat of importance. 

What tidings dost thou bring? methinks I sec 
Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. 

Por. As I was hasting (o (he port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a passage, 

Accuse the lingering winds, a sail arrived 

From Fompe/s son, who through the rcfllrns of Spain 

Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death. 

And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 

Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Assert her rights, and claim her liberty. 


Put, hark ! what means that groan I Oh give me way, 
An<l let me fly into my father's presence. 

Lui. Cato, amidst his slumlxrrs, thinks on Rome, 

And in the wild disnnier of his soul 

Mourns o'er hi^ country.— Hah ! a second groan !— 

Heaven guanl us all — 

Mar, Alas ! ’lis not the voice 

Of one who sleeps ! 'tis agonizing pain, 

'Tis death is in that sound— 

Pi>r(%tu Oh sight of woe! 

0 Marcia, what we reare<l is come to pass ! 

Calo is falFn upon his sword- 

Zw<'. O Fortius, 

Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 

An<\ let us guess the rest. 

yv. I VC raised him up, 

.Ami placed him in his chair, where, pale and faint, 

He gasps for breath, and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to see his friends. Ilis servants weeping, 
(>bsc<)uious to his orders, I>ear him hither. [S^rfu 
Mar, O heaven, assist me in this dreadful hour 
To pay the Ixst sad duties to my father. 

Juhit, These arc thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Cxsar I 
Im(, Now is Rome fall n indeed !— 

Ca(o {brought fonvard in hit chair\ I lerc set me down— 
Fortius, come near me— arc my friends cmbarke<l ? 

Can anything be thought of for their scrs’ice? 

Whilst I yet live, let me not live in vain. 

— O Lucius, art thou here?— thou art loo good !— 
l^t this our friendship live I>ctw’ccn our children ; 

Make Fortius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 

Alas ! {>oor man, he weeps I— Marcia, my daughter— 

— Oh bend me forwaixl !— Julja loves thee, Mareix 
A senator of Rome, while Rome survive<l, 

Would not have match'd his daughter with a king, 

Rut Cxsar's arms have thrown down all distinction ; 
Whoe’er is brave and virtuous is a Roman.— 

—I ’m sick to death— Oh when shall I get loose 
From this vain world, the abode of guilt and sorrow 
—And yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Alas ! I fear 

1 ’vc Iwen too hasty. O ye powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not ! — 

The best may err, but you are good, and— oh 1 [Di^ 
Zmt. There fled the greatest soul that ever w*armed 
A Roman breast. O Cato 1 0 my friend ! 

Thy will shall be religiously observed. 

But let us bear (his aw ful corpse to Gmr, 

And lay it in his sight, that it may stand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor’s wrath ; 

Cato, though dead, shall still protect his friends. 

From hence, let fierce contending nations know 
What dire effects from civil disconi flow*. 


Tis this that shakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 


Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife, 
And robs the guilty world of Cato's life. 


(From Act 


»•) 


CowloF- 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
0'er*run with wit, and lavish of his thought ; 

His turns too closely on the reader press ; 

He more had pleased us, had he please<l us less. 
One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes 
With silent wonder, but new wonders rise. 
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As in ihe milky-w.iy a shining white 
O er-flows the heavens with one continucil light ; 

That not a single star can show his rays, 

Whilst jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Tardon, great Poet, that I dare to name 

'Phe unnumbered beauties of thy verse with blame; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excess, 

But wit like thine in any shape will pic.ise. 

What muse but thine can equal hints inspire, 

And fit tlie deep-mouthed Pindar lu ihy lyre ; 

Pindar, whonfi others in a laboured strain 
And forced expression, imitate in vain? 

Well-pleased in thee he soars with new delight, [flight. 
And plays in more unlK>unded verse, and takes a nobler 
Blest man ! whose .spotless life and charming lays 
Employed the tuneful prelate in thy pmisc ; 

Blest man t who now shalt be for ever known 
In SpraPs successful labours and thy own. 

(From An Atfaunf if (kt Grt»tU$t Englhk 

An Ode. 

The spacious finnamcnt on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim : 

The unwearied sun from day to day 
Docs his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeals the story of her birth : 

Whilst all the stars (hat round her bum, 

And all the planets, in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round (he dark terres(rial ball? 

What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid (heir radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

'The hand (hat made us is Divine.’ 

(From 'flu No. 465.) 

It&Uan Pootr7. 

The Italian poets, besides (be celebrated smoothness 
of their tongue, have a particular advantage above the 
writers of other nations in the difTerence of their poetical 
and prose language. Inhere are, indeed, sets of phrases 
that in all countries are peculiar (0 the poets, but among 
the Italians there are not only sentences but a multitude 
of particular words that never enter into common dis* 
course. They have such a different turn and polishing 
for poetical use, that they drop several of their letters, 
find appear in another form, when they come to l>c 
Angcd in verse. For this reason the Italian opem 
seldom sinks into a poorness of language, but, amidst 
all the meanness and familiarity of the thoughts, has 
something beautiful and sonorous in the expression. 
Without this natural advantage of the tongue, their 
present poetry would appear wretchedly low and vulgar, 
notwithstanding the many strained allegories that are so 


much in u>e among the writers of ihk nation. The 
KngUbh and French, who nlw.iys use the same words in 
verse as in ordinary conversation, arc forced to raise 
their language with metaphors and figures, or, by the 
pompousness of the whole phrase, to wear off any little- 
ness (hat appears in the p.irticular parts (hat compose it. 
I his makes our bl.ank verso, where there is no rhyme 
to Nupport the expression, exiremely difficult to such as 
are not masters in the longue, especially when they write 
on low subjects ; and (is probably for this reason (hat 
Mil(on has made use of such frequent transpositions, 
Latinisms, aiuiquatcd words and phrases, that he might 
the beiier deviate from vulgar ami ordinary expression^. 

The comedies (hat I saw al Venice, <»r indeed in any 
other part of Italy, arc very indifferent, and more lewd 
than (hose of other countries. Their poets have no 
notion of genteel comedy, and fall into the most filthy 
double meanings imaginable, when they have a mind to 
make their audience merr)’. 'I hcrc is no part generally 
so wretched a.s that of the fine gentleman, especially 
when he converses with his mislress ; for then the whole 
dialogue is an iiusipid mixture of petlaniry and romance. 
But ’(is no wonder (hat the poets of ^o jealous and 
reserved a nation fail in such conversations on the stage, 
as (hey have no patterns of in nature. There arc four 
st.anding characters which enter into every piece that 
comes on the stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and Coviello. The Doctor's character comprehends the 
whole extent of a pedant, that with a deep voice anti 
a magisterial air breaks in upon conversation, and drives 
down all l>efore him : ever)*ihing he says is backed with 
quotations out of Galen, Hip|x>crates, Plato, Virgil, or 
any author that rises uppermost, and all answ*er^ from 
his companion arc looke<l upon as impertincncics or 
interruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of blunders 
and absurdities ; he is to mistake one name for another, 
to fo^et his errands, to stumble over queens, and to run 
his head against every post that stands in his way. This 
is all attended with something so comical in the voice 
and gestures, that a man who is sensible of the folly 
of the part can hardly forlicar being pleased with it. 
Pantaloon is generally an old cully, and Coviello a 
sharper. 

I have seen a translation of the CiV, acted at Bolonia 
[BolognaX which would never have taken, had they not 
found a place in it for these buffoons All four of them 
appear in masks that are made like the old Homan 
personae^ as 1 shall have occasion to observe in another 
pbce. The French and Italians have probably derived 
this custom of showing some of their characters in masks 
from the Creek and Roman theatre. The old Vatican 
Terence has at the head of every scene the figures of all 
the persons that are concerned in it, with the particuLir 
disguises in which they acted ; and I remember to have 
seen in the Villa Mattheio an antic statue masked, which 
was perhaps designed for Gnatho in the Eunu<h, for it 
agrees exactly with (he figure he makes in the Vatican 
manuscript. One would wonder, indeed, how so polite 
a people as the Romans and Athenians should not look 
on these borrowed faces as unnatural. They might do 
very well for a Cyclops, or a satyr, that can have no 
resemblance in human features ; but for a flatterer, a 
raiser, or the like characters, which abound in our own 
species, nothing is more ridiculous than to represent their 
looks by a painted vizard. In persons of this nature the 
(urns and motions of the face are often os agreeable as 
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any part ‘>f the action. Coul<l we Mipposc tlial a mask 
represented never so natu rally the general humour of a 
character, it can never suit with the variety of passions 
that arc incident to every single person in the whole 
course of a play. The grimace n^ay be proper on some 
occasions, hut is too steady to agree with all. *1 he 
rabhlo, indeed, .are generally pleased at the first entr)* 
of a disguise, l)Ut t)je JchI grows cold even with them 
too sshen it come*' on the stage in a second scene. 

(From Htmarkt ou Partt c/ Haijf.) 

On Quack Doctors. 

I do not re mein her thai in any of my lucubrations I 
have louehcd upon tli.tl useful science of physic, not with* 
standing I have dcsl.arc<l myself more than once a pro* 
fe>sor of it. I have itniced joined the stmly of astrolog)* 
with it. 1 because I never knew a physician recommend 
himself to the puldic who ha<l not a sister art to cm* 
hellish hi> knowlerigc in incilicinc. It has l>cen com* 
monly observC'l in compliment to the ingenious of our 
profession, that .\ polio was god of verse as well as 
physic ; and in all ages the most cclehratol pr.iciitioncrs 
of <itir country were the particular favourites of the Muses. 
Toctry to physic is iinlccti like the gilding to a pill ; it 
ni.ikes the art shine, and covcis the severity of the 
doctor with the agreeahlencss of the com])anion. The 
very foundation of poetry is goo^l sense, if we ni.iy allow 
Elor.ace to be a judge of tlic art. 

‘Seribendi rede sapcrc est cl principium ct fons.* 

And if so, \vc have reason to 1>clicvc that the same man 
who writes well can ]>rc.scril>c well, if he has applictl 
himself to the study of l»olh. iWsides when we see a 
man in.iking jsrofession of two diflVrent sciences, it is 
natural for us t<» believe he is no pretender in that which 
we arc not judges of, when w*c find him skilful in that 
which we un<lcr>tan(l. f)r<lin,ary (juacks ami charlatans 
arc thoroughly sensible how necessary it is to support 
llicmscivcs by these coll.itcral assistances, and therefore 
alsvays lay their claim to some sujKmumcrary accom* 
plishments whlcli are wholly foreign to their profession. 
About twenty years ago, it was impossible to walk the 
streets without having an advert iscment thrust into your 
han<l, of a doctor 'who was arrived at the knowledge of 
the green and red dragon, and had discovered the female 
fern seed/ Nobody ever knew what this meant ; but 
the green and re<l dragon so amuseii the people that 
the doctor lived \cry comfortably upon them. About 
the same time there was pasted a very hard word upon 
every comer of the streets. 'Fhis, to the best of my 
remem hrance^ was trtraciiymagogon ; which drew 
great shoals of spectators about it, who read the bill 
that it introducc<l with unspeakable curiosity; and when 
they w ere sick, would have nobody but this Icame<l man 
for their physician. 

I once received an advertisement of one *who had 
studied thirty years by candle-light for the good of his 
countrymen/ He might have studied twice as long by 
day*light, and never have been taken notice of: but 
elucuhralions cannot be over* valued. There are some 
who have gained themselves great reputation for physic 
by their birth, as the * seventh son of a seventh son * ; 
and others by not being bom at all, as the 'unborn 
doctor,' who, I hear, is lately gone the way of his 
patients, having died worth five hundred pounds /er 
a$iftunt, though he was not ' bom ' to a halfpenny. 

My ingenious friend Dr SafTold succeeded my old con* * 


temporary Dr Lilly in the studies both of physic and 
astrology, to which he added that of poelr>% as w'as to 
be seen both upon the sign where he live<l, and in the 
hills which he distributed. He was succeeded by Doctor 
Case, who erased the verses of his predecessor out of the 
sign-|)ost, and sulistitutcd in their stead two of his own, 
w hich were as follow* : 

• Within this Place 
Lives Doctor Case.' 

He is ^lid to have got more by this distich than Mr 
Dryden did by all his works. There would be no end 
of cnumer.iting the several imaginary perfections and un- 
accountable artifices by which this tril)e of men ensnare 
the minds of the vulgar, and gain crowds of admirers. I 
have seen the whole front of a mountebank's stage from 
one end to the other faced with patents, certificates, 
mc<lals, and great seals, by which the several princes of 
Europe have leslificil their particular respect and esteem 
for the doctor. Ever)* great man with a sounding title 
has l>ccn liis patient. I l>elicvc I have seen twenty 
mountebanks that have given physic to the Czar of 
Muscovy. The Great Duke of Tuscany escapes no 
Wtlcr. The Elector of Hrandenhurg was likewise a 
very good |>alicnl. 

This great condescension of the doctor draws u{)on 
him much goo<l*will from his audience; and it is ten to 
one, hut if any of them l>c troubled with an aching 
tooth, his ambition will prompt him to get it drawn 
by a person who has had so many princc.s kings, and 
cmiicroi’s utuler his hands. 

1 must not leave this subject without ol«crving that, 
as |)h)'si€ians arc apt to deal in poctr)*, apothecaries 
endeavour to recommend themselves by oratory, and are 
therefore without controversy the most elo<iuent persons 
in the whole British nation. I would not willingly dis* 
courage any of the arts, especially that of which I am 
an humble professor ; but I must confess, for the good 
of my native country, I could wish there might Ik a 
suspension of physic for some years, that our kingdom, 
which has iKcn so much exhausted by the wars, might 
have leave to recruit itself, 

As for myself, the only phy^sic which has brought me 
safe to almost the age of man, and which I prescribe to 
all my friends, is altstincncc. This is certainly the best 
physic for prevention, and very* often the most effectual 
against a present dislcmjKr. In short, my recipe is, 

' Take nothing.’ 

Were the body politic to be physickcil like particular 
persons, I should venture to prescribe to it after the same 
manner. I rememlKr when our whole island was shaken 
with an earthquake some yearn ago, there tvas an 
impudent mountebank who sold pills, which (as he told 
the country jKople) were very good against an earth* 
quake. It may perhaps be thought as al«uml to prescribe 
a diet for the allaying popular commotions and national 
ferments. But I am verily persuaded that if in such n 
case a whole people were to enter into a course of 
abstinence, and cat nothing but water*gniel for a fort* 
night, it would abate the rage and animosity of parties, 
and not a little contribute to the cure of a distracted 
nation. Such a fast would have a natural tendency to 
the procuring of those ends for which a fast is usually 
proclaimed. If any man has a mind to enter on such a 
voluntary abstinence, It might not be improper to give 
him the caution of Pythagoras in particular; AbsHnt a 
fabisp * Abstain from l^ns ' : that is, say the interpreter^ 
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meddle not with elections — l>cans having been made 
use of by the voters among the Athenian^ in the choice 
of magistrales. (TJu TaUrr. So. uo ) 

Lilly the astrologer died in i6di ; Thomas Saffold, y^ho ietc (»tf 
veaving to become a <iuack ‘doctor, died in 1691, refusing all 
Dedidnei but his own pills; John Case throve oo a>irolo>;y 
from 1680 to about 1700. 

On *The Spectator/ 

It IS with much satisfaction that I hear this great city 
inquiring day by day after these my papers, and receiving 
roy morning lectures with a becoming seriousness and 
attention. My publisher tells me that there are already 
three thousand of them distributed every day: so that if 
I alloc twenty readers to every paper, which I look 
upon as a modest computation, I may reckon about 
threescore thousand disciples in London and West* 
minster, who I hope will take care to distinguish them* 
selves from the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and 
unattentive brethren. Since I have raised to myself so 
great an audience, I shall spare no pains to make their 
instruction agreeable, and their diversion useful. For 
which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my 
readers may, if possible, ()Oth ways find their account in 
the speculation of the day. And to the end that their 
virtue and discretion may not be short, transient, inter- 
milting starts of thought, I have resolved to refresh their 
memories from day to day, till I have recovered them 
out of that desperate state of vice and folly into which 
the age is fallen. Tlie mind that lies fallow but a single 
day, sprouts up in follies that are only to be killed 
by a constant and assiduous culture. It was said of 
Socrates that he brought Philosophy down from heaven, 
to inhabit among men ; and I shall be ambitious to have 
it said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at teadables and in coffee-houses. 

1 would therefore in a very particular manner recom* 
mend these my speculations to all wcll-r^pilated families 
that set apart an hour of every morning for lea and 
bread and butter; and would earnestly advise them for 
their good to order this paper to be punctually served up, 
^nd to be looked upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well-written book, 
compared with its rivals and antagonists, is like Moses's 
t^fpent, that immediately swallowed up and devoured 
those of the Egyptians. 1 shall not he so vain as to 
think that where the Sputatcr appears the other public 
prints will vanish ; but shall leave it to my readers’ con- 
sideration whether is it not much better to be let into 
the knowledge of one's self than to hear what passes in 
Muscovy or Poland, and to amuse ourselves with such 
writings as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion^ 
and prejudicci than such as naturally conduce to inflame 
hatreds and make enmities irreconcilable? 

In the next place, 1 would recommend this paper (0 
the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot but 
Cormier as my good brothers and allies, I mean the 
fraternity of Spectators, who live in the world without 
having anything to do in It j and, either by the affluence 
of their fortunes or lariness of their dispositions, have 
no other business with the rest of mankind but to look 
open them. .Under this class of men arc comprehended 
Ml contemplative tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows 
of the Society, Templars that arc not given to be 


contentious, and statesmen that are out <jf businc^ ; in 
short, every one that con>lders ihc world a theatre, 
and desires to form a riglit judgment of ibove who arc 
the actors on it. 

There is another set of men ihai I >nu\i hkewjNe lay 
a claim to, whom 1 have lately c.nlle<l ihe blanks o( 
society, as being altogcihcr iinfumishcti «iih ideac, till 
the business and conversation of the day has "applied 
them. I have often coiisidcre<l Ihese poor snaL with an 
eye of great commiseration, when I have hc.ard them 
asking the fif«i man they h.ivc met with, whether there 
was any news stirring? and by that means gathering 
together materials for thinking. These nectly persons 
do not know what to talk of. till abc^ut t^sclve a clock 
in ihc morning ; for by that lime they arc pretty good 
judges of the weather, know >>hich way the wind sits 
.ind whether Ihe Dutch Tn.ail l>c come in. As they lie at 
the mercy of the first man they meet, and arc grave or 
impertinent all the day long, according to the notions 
which they h.avc imbil>cd in the morning, I woul<l ear- 
nestly entreat them not to stir out of (heir chamlKrs 
till they h.ive re.ad this paper, an<l do promise them that 
I will daily instil into them such sound and wholesome 
sentiments as shall have a good effect on their conversa- 
tion for the ensuing twelve hours. 

But there arc none to whom this paper w ill l>c more 
useful than to the female world. I have often thought 
there has not been sufficient pains taken in finding out 
proper employments and diversions for the fair ones. 
Their amusements seem contrived for tliem, rather as 
they are women than as they are reasonable creatures ; 
and are more adapted to the sex than to the species. 
The toilet is their great scene of business, and the right 
adjusting of their hair the principal employment of their 
lives The sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a 
very good morning's work ; and if they make an excur- 
sion to a mercer's or a toy -shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for anything else all the day after. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and embroider)*, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies 
and sweet-meats. This, I say, is the slate of ordinary 
women ; ihotigh I know* there are multitudes of those of 
a more elevated life and conversation, that move in an 
exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join all 
the beauties of the mind (0 the ornaments of dress, and 
inspire a kind of awe and respect, as well as love, into 
their male beholden. I hope to increase the number of 
these by publisliing this daily paper, which I shall always 
endeavour to make an innocent if not an improving 
entertainment, and by that means at least divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater trifles. At the 
same time, as I would fain give some finishing touches 
to those which are already the most beautiful pieces in 
human nature, I shall endeavour to point out all those 
imperfections that are the blemishes, as well as those 
virtues which are the embellishments, of the sex. In 
the meanwhile I hope these my gentle readers, who have 
so much time on their hands, will not grudge throwing 
away a quarter of an hour in a day on this paper, since 
they may do it without any hindrance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wUhcrs are in 
great pain for me, lest I should not be able to keep up 
the spirit of a paper which I oblige myself to furnish 
every day : but to make them easy in this particular, I 
will promise them faithfully to give it over os soon as I 
grow dnlL This I know will be matter of great raillery 
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to Ojc small wits ; uho will frcc|i>enl1y pul me in rniml 
of iny promise, tlcslro me lo keep my woni, assure me 
i;iat ti liigh linjc to give over, with many other 
pleasantries r»f the like nature, which men of a little 
bmirt gcniiK cannot forbear throwing out against their 
hc^i friends, when they have such a han^Ue given 
tliem of being witty. But let them remember that I do 
hereby enter my caveat again>l this piece of r.iillcry, 

( r/if No. lo.) 

Of Mixed Wit. 

Mr l^cke hai an admirable re licet ion upon the 
<liffefctice uf wit ami judgment, whereby he cmlcavours 
to -liow' the rea^ou why they are not always the talents 
of the same person, His words arc xs follow: ‘And 
hence, perhap>, may l>c given some reason of that 
common c>l>Ne»valion, that men who have a great deal of 
wji and prompt memories, have not always the dearest 
juilgnunl or <]eepcst rca>on. For wit lying nio>t in the 
as.\emblagc of ideas, ami putting those together with 
<jUKkncss and variety, wherein can Ik: found any resem- 
blance or c<»ngniity, thereby to make up plexsant pictures 
and iigrccable visiorts in tlie fancy ; judgment, on the 
contrary, lies ‘ptilc on the oilier si<le. in separating care- 
ful iv (»ne from another iileas wherein can Ik? found the 
least di He rente, thereby lo avoid lacing misled by simili* 
lude. nml by affinity lo lake one thing for another, 
riiis is a way of proceeding tpiiic contrary U> metaphor 
and allusion ; wherein for the most part lies that enter- 
tainment and pleasantry of wit which strikes >o lively 
on the fancy, and is therefore so acceptable to all 
people/ 

*^'his is I think, the Wst and most philosophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which gener- 
ally, though not always, consists in such a resemblance 
and congruity of ideas as this author mentions I shall 
only ad<l lo it, by way of explanation, that every resem- 
blance of ideas is not that which we call wdt, unless it l)C 
such an one that gives delight and surprise lo the reader ; 
these tw*Q projKrlies seem c.sscntial to w*it, more particu- 
larly the last uf them. In oriler, therefore, that the re* 
semblance in the ideas l>c wit, it is necessary that the 
ideas should not lie too near one another in the nature 
of things ; for where the likeness is obvious, it gives no 
surprise. To compare one man's singing to that of 
another, or to represent the whiteness of any object by 
that of milk and snow, or the variety of its colours by 
those of the rainbow, cannot l>c called wit, unless i>csides 
this obvious resemblance there \k some further con- 
gruity discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the reader .some surprise. Thus when a poet tells 
us the l>osom of his mistress is as white as snow, there 
is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, wdth 
A sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Lvery reader’s memory may supply him with innumer* 
able instances of the same nature. For this reason, the 
similitudes in heroic poets, who endeavour rather to fill 
the mind with great conceptions than to divert it with 
such as arc new and surprising, have seldom anything 
in them that can be called wit Mr Locke's account of 
wit, with this short explanation, comprehends most of 
the species of wit, as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, 
enigmas, mottos, parables, fables, dreams, visions, 
dramatic writings, burles<]uc, and all the methods of 
allusion : in then? are many other pieces of wit (how 
remote soever they may appear at first sight from the 


foregoing description) which upon examination will be 
foiiml to .agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance and 
c<ingruiiy of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in the rcsem- 
bl.incc and congruity sometimes of single letters, as in 
anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and acrostics ; some- 
times of syllables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes; 
sometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles; and some- 
timo of whole sentences or poems, cast into the figures 
of eggs axes, or altars: nay, some Mry the notion of 
wit so far, as to ascril>c it even to cxtcm.al mimicr)', and 
to look u])on a man as an ingenious person that can 
resemble the tone, posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, and 
false wit in the resemblance of words, according lo the 
foregoing instances, there is another kind of wit which 
consists p.irtly in the resemblance of ideas, and partly 
in the resemblance of words ; which, for distinction* 
sake, I shall call mixt wit. This kiml of wit is that 
which aboun<U in Cowley more th.m in any author 
that ever wrote. Mr Waller has likewise a great deal 
of it. Mr Dryden is ver)' sparing in it. Milton had 
a genius much alwvc it. Sjwnscr is in the same class 
with Milton. The liali.ans, even in their epic l>octr>', 
arc full of it. Monsieur Boilcau, who formed him- 
self ui>on the ancient poets every' where rejected 

it with scorn. If we look .after mixt wit among the 
Greek writers, we shall find it nowhere but in the epi- 
grammatists. There are, indeed, some .strokes of it in 
the little |>oem a>cril>c<l to Musacus, which by that, os 
well as many other marks, l>clray5 itself to be a modem 
composition. If we look into tlic I..atin writers, we find 
none of this mixt wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Catullus ; 
very little in Horace ; but a great deal of it in Ovid; 
and scarce anything else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit I shall 
choose one instance which may Ik? met with in all the 
writers of this class. The passion of love in its nature 
has liccn thought lo resemble fire ; for which reason the 
words fire and flame arc made use of to signify love. 
The willy poets, therefore, have taken an advantage 
from the doubtful meaning of the word fire, to make 
nn infinite number of witticisms. Cowley observing the 
cold rcgaixl of his mistress's eyes, and at the same time 
their power of producing love in him, considers them as 
burning-glasses made of ice ; and, finding himself able 
to live in tile greatest extremities of love, concludes the 
torrid zone to Ik? habitable. When his mistress has read 
bis letter written in Juice of lemon by holding it to the 
fire, he desires her to read it over a second time by love's 
flames. When she weeps, he wishes it were inward 
heat that distilled those drops from the limbec, When 
she is al«cnt, he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty degrees 
nearer the pole than when she is with him. His am- 
bitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, and hla unhappy 
love flames of hell. When it does not let him sleep, it 
is a flame that sends tip no smoke ; when it is opposed 
by counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by 
the wind's blowing upon ib Upon the dying of a tree 
in which he had cut his loves, he observes that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he resolves to give over bis passion, he tells us 
that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire« Hta 
heart is an i^na that, instead of Vulcan's shop, encloses 
Cnpid's forge in It. His endeavouring to drown his love 
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m wine is throwing oil upon the fire. He would 
insinuate to his misiress, that the fire of lovc» like that 
of the sun (which produces so many living creatures 
should not only warm but beget. I-ove in another place 
cooks pleasure at his fire. Sometimes the poeVs heart 
is frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorched in 
every eye. Sometimes he is drownc<l in tears, aiul 
burnt in love, like a ship set on fire in the nuddlc of 
the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these instances 
that the poet mixes the qualities of tire with those of 
love; and in the same sentence, speaking of it both as 
a passion and as real lire, surprises the reader with those 
wming resemblances or contradictions that n>ake up all 
the wit in this kind of writing. Mixt wit, therefore, is 
a composition of pun and inic wit, and is more or less 
perfect as the resemblance lies in the ideas or in the 
w'ords ; its foundations arc laid partly in falsehood and 
partly in truth ; reason puts in her claim for one half of 
it| and extravagance for the other. The only province, 
therefore, for this kind of wit is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that in their own nature are 
nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot con- 
clude this head of mixt wit wdihout owning that the 
Admirable poet out of whom I have taken the examples 
of it, had as much true >vit os any author that ever 
writ ; and, indeed, all other talents of an extraordinary 
genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, that 
I should take notice of Mr I)r)'dcn’s definition of wit ; 
which, with all the deference that is due to the judgment 
of so great a man, is not so properly a definition of wit 
AS of good writing in generaL Wit, as he defines it, 
is *a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
subject.’ If this be a true definition of wit, I am apt to 
think that Euclid was the greatest wit that ever set pen 
to paper : it is certain there never was a greater propriety 
of words and thoughts adapted to the subject than what 
that author has made use of in his Elements. I shall 
only ap|)ca] to my reader if this definition agrees with 
any notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr Drydcn was not only a better poet, but a greater 
wit, than Mr Cowley ; and Virgil a much more facetious 
man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most penetrat- 
ing of all the French critics, has taken pains to show 
that it is impossible for any thought to be beautiful 
tvhich is not just and has not its foundation in the 
nature of things; that the basis of all wit is truth; and 
that no thought can be valuable of which good sense 
u not the ground-work. Boileau has endeavoured to in* 
culcate the same notion in several parts of his writings, 
l^olh in prose and verse. This is that natural way of 
writing that beautiful simplicity, which we so much 
admire in the compositions of the ancients, and which 
nobody deviates from but those who want strength of ; 
genius to make a thought shine in its own natural 
beauties. Poets who want this strength of genius to give 
that majestic simplicity to nature, which we so much 
Entire in the works of the ancients, are forced to hunt 
after foreign omameols, and not to let any piece of wit, 
of what kind soever, escape them. 1 look upon these 
^tcfs as Goths in poetry, who, like those in archi- 
^^ore, not being able to come up to the beautiful sim* 
plidty of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured 
to supply its place with all the extravagances of an 
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irregular fancy. Mr Hrydcii inakc^ a very haiul^onic 
observation on Ovid’r* wriilng a IcUer from Dido to 
.hnea>, m the following wotdi: M)vid (says he, speak- 
ing of \ irgil s ficiion of Ihilo and .Eneas) lakes it up 
after him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Virgil’s new-ercateti l)n\oi diclaics a letter 
for her, just Wforc her death, to the ungrateful fugitive; 
and, vtry unluckily for luinNclf, i> for measuring a sword 
with a man so much superiur in force to him on the 
same subject. 1 think I may be judge of this, Iwcausc 
I have u*anslale<l Iwth. Ihc famous author of the 
Art of Love has nothing of his own ; he liorrows all 
from a greater master in his own profession, .and, \shich 
is worse, improves nothing which lie finds: nature 
fails him, and )>eing forced to his old shift, he has 
recourse to witticism. This posses, indeei), with his 
soft admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil in 
their esteem.' 

Were not 1 supported by so grenl an authority as that 
of Mr Drydeii, I should not venture to obsen'e, that the 
taste of most of our English poets, as well as readers, 
is extremely (jothic. He quotes Monsieur Segrais for a 
threefold distinction of the readers of poetry r in the first 
of which he comprehends the rabble of readers, whom he 
does not treat as such wiili regard to their quality, but 
to their num)>ers and ihe coarseness of their taste. His 
words arc as follow: ‘Segrais has <iisiingui^hci) the 
readers of poetry, acconliiig to their capacity of judging, 
into three classes. (He might have said the same of 
writers loo, if he had pleased.) In the lowest form 
he places those whom he calls /^s Pdits Esfrits ; such 
things as are our upper gallery audience in a play liouse ; 
who like nothing but the husk and rind of wit, prefer a 
quibble, a conceit, an epigram, l>erore solid sense and 
elegant expression ; these are mob-readers. If Virgil 
and Martial stood for Parliament-men, wc know already 
who would carry* it. But though they make the greatest 
appearance in the field, and cry the loudest, the l>esl on'l 
is, they are but a sort of French Huguenots or Dutch 
l>oors, brought over in herds but not naturalued ; wdio 
have not lands of two pounds f>cr annum in Parnassus, 
and therefore are not privileged to |>o1L Their authors 
are of the same level, fit to represent them on a mounte- 
bank’s stage, or to l)e masters of the ceremonies in a bear- 
garden ; yet these are they who have the most admirers. 
But it often happens, to their mortification, that os their 
readers improve their stock of sense (as they may hy 
reading l>etKcr books, and by conversation with men of 
Judgment) they soon forsake them. 

I must not dismiss this subject without observing, that 
as Mr Locke, in the passage above-mentioned, has dis- 
covered the most fruitful source of wit, so there is 
another of a quite contrary nature to it, which does like- 
wise branch itself out into several kinds. For not only * 
the resemblance, but the opposition of ideas, does very 
often produce wit ; as 1 could show in several little 
points, turns, antitheses, that I may possibly enlarge 
upon in some future speculation. * 

{Tiu S^M^ry No. 69.) 

Tlie alluricm •re to Loeke'e BiUijf (<d. 1690), Chap, xk p. 68; 
Cowley** Dryden'* Pp€iry. Pirc 

Bouhour*, Je*ui( critic and biographer, lived till ; hii Muniirt 
fit Htn pttutr Ut dt tttpriiy indirectly referred 10 

by AddUon, appeared in rdS; ; it wa» trxndjied into EnglUh in 
1705. The poet Segrait, McreUry to the noveikt Mme. dc U 
Fayette, died a )*ear earlier; he translated the yB»tfti and CttrfUt 
into French verse. See Dryden's DtdicnihH it ikt yEmtlt, 
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sir Rogr^r at the PJay. 

My friend Sir Rt>i*cr dc Covcrlcy, Nshen we last met 
togclhcr at ihc l<dcl me that he had a ^real mind 

to see ilic ness* tragedy svitli me, a.^^urinj' me at the oinc 
time that he had nal \>cen at a play thc5>c twenty years. 

• riiL* la-t I sasv/ says Sir Roger, ‘s\a> the Committee, 
winch 1 should not have gone to neither, ha<i not I 
Ik’cu told l>eforc hand that it ssas a g<><Ml Church of 
England cotncily.' He then procec<lcd to in<|uirc of me 
who tins I)istrc-‘'e<i Msdher was ; and upon hearing that 
she \s Is Hectors widow, he tol<l me that her hushand 
wa'. a brave man, and that \\l»cn he ssas a schooM>oy he 
ha<l read his life at the end t)f the dictionary. M) friend 
asked me, in the next place, if there would not 1*e ^omc 
danger in coming home late, in case the Mohocks should 
be abroad. ‘I as^urc ><m,‘ says he, ‘I thought I had 
fallen into their hamk Iasi night ; for I observed two 
or three lusty black men that follow e<l me h.alf way 
up Fleet Street, and mcmied their pace l>cliind me in 
proportion as I pul on to go away from them. You 
mn^t know (continued the knight with a smile) I 
fancied they harl a mind to hunt n\c ; for I rcmeml)cr an 
honeat gentleman in my ncighbourhocxl, who was scne<l 
such a trick in King Charles the Second’s lime ; for 
wliich reason he has not veritured himself in town ever 
since. I might have shown them very good sjmrt, had 
this l)ccn their design ; for as I am an old fox- hunter, I 
shouhl have turned and dixigcal, and have playc<l them a 
thousand tricks they had never seen in their lives l)ef<>rc.* 
Sir Roger added, that if these gentlemen had any such 
intention, they did not succcetl very well in it; 'for I 
threw them out (says he) at the cn<) of Norfolk Street, 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was l)ocome of 
me. However (says the knight), if Captain .Sentry W’ill 
make one with us to-morrow night, and if you will l>oth 
of you call upon me about four o’clock, that sve may l>c 
at the house before it is full, I will have iny own coach 
in readiness to attend you, for John tells me he has got 
the fore- wheels mended.* 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the 
apj)oinlcil hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he 
had put on the same sword which he had made use of at 
the battle of Slccnkirk. Sir Roger s servants, and among 
the rest my old friend the butler, had, 1 found, providcil 
themselves with goo<l oaken plants, to attend their 
master upon this occasion. When we ha<l placed him in 
his coach, with myself at his left hand, the captain before 
him, and his butler at the head of his footmen in the 
rear, we convoyed him in safety to the play-house; 
where, after having marched up the entry in good order, 
the captain and I went in with him, and scateti him 
lictwixt us in the pib As soon as the house was full, 
^and the candles lighted, my old friend stood up and 
looked al>out him with that pleasure which a mind 
seasoned with humanity naturally feels in itself at the 
sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased with one 
another, and partake of the same common entertainment. 
I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stooil up 
in the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper 
centre to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of 
Pyrrhus, the knight told me that he did not believe 
the King of France himself had a iKtter strut. I was. 
Indeed, very attentive to my old fricnd*s remarks, because 
I looked upon them as a piece of natural criticism, and 
was well pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost 


every scene telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end. One while he appeared much con- 
ccrneii for Andromache ; and a little w hilc after as much 
for llcrmiofie » and w*xs extremely puizicd to think what 
would become of I’yrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's ol>stinate refusal 
to her lover’s importunities, he whispered me in the ear 
that he was sure she would never have him ; to w'hich 
he added, with a more than ordinary vehemence, 'You 
cannot imagine, sir, what it is to have to do with a 
widow.* Upon Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to 
leave her, the knight shook his head, and muttered to 
himself, * Ay, do if you can.’ This part dwelt so much 
upon my friend's imagination, that at the close of the 
third act, as I was thinking of something else, he whis- 
jwred in my car, ‘ These widows, sir, arc the most per- 
verse creatures in the world. But pray (says he), you 
that arc a critic, is this play according to your dramatic 
rules, as you call them? Should your people in tragedy 
always talk to be understood ? ^Yhy, there is not a 
single sentence in this play lh.at I do not know* the 
meaning of.* 

The fourth act very* luckily began before I had time 
to give the old gentleman an answer; ‘Well,’ says the 
knight, silting down with great satisfaction, ‘ I suppose 
we arc now to sec Hector’s ghost.’ He then renewed 
his attention, and, from time to time, fell a praising the 
widow. He made, indccti, a little mistake as to one 
of her pages, whom, at his first entcriitg, he took for 
Astyanax ; hut he quickly set himself right in that par- 
ticular, though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have iKcn very glad to have seen the little boy, * who,’ 
says he, ' must needs be a very fine child by the account 
that is given of him.’ Upon Hcrmionc’s going off with 
a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap; 
to which Sir Roger addetl, ‘On my wortl, a notable 
young l>aggage ! * 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness 
in the audience during the whole action, it was natural 
for them to Ukc the opportunity of the intervals betw een 
the .nets to express their opinion of the players, and of 
their respective parts. Sir Roger hearing n cluster of 
them praise Orestes, struck in with them, and told them 
that he thought his friend Pylades was a very sensible 
man. As they were aftcrwanls applauding PyTrhus, Sir 
Roger pul in a second time, ‘And let me tell you (says 
he), though he speaks but little, I like the old fellow 
in whiskers as well as any of them.* Captain Sentry, 
seeing two or three wags who sat near us lean with an 
attentive car towards Sir Roger, and fearing lest they 
should smoke [make fun of) the knight, plucked him by 
the elbow, and whispered something in his ear that lasted 
till the opening of the fifth net. The knight was wonder- 
fully attenlive to the account which Orestes gives of 
Pyrrhus his death, and at the conclusion of it told me 
it was such a bloody piece of work that he w'as glad it 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes 
in his raving fit, he grew more than ordinary' serious, 
and took occasion to moraliac (in his way) upon an evil 
conscience, adding, that ‘ Orestes, in his madness, looked 
as if he saw something.* 

As we were the first that came into the house* so we 
were the last that went out of it ; being resolved to have 
a dear passage for our old friend, whom we did not care 
lo venture among the justling of the crowd. Sir Roger 
went out fully satisfied with his entertaipment, and we 
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guarded him to his lodgings in the same manner that we 
brought him to the play-house; being highly pleased^ 
for my own part, not only with the performance of the 
excellent piece which had been presented, but with the 
satisfaction which it had given to the gootl old mam 

S/€cfaf(fr, No. 335.) 

TAf Cpvtmti/u, 0B€ of Sir Robort Howard's pbys (see VoJ. 
h 7 } 7 )f ^ »cry popular after the Restoration, on account of 
political biai. See Rcpyis DiAfy, isih June 1663. TA^ DUtrtfttd 
MprA^r <a version of Racine's Androma^uiX by Ambrose Philips, 
was acted on i;th March 1712 and printed in 1713. Steele wrote 
the Prologue, and Addison and Hudgell the Epilogue. It was 
burlesqued by Fielding in his Cpvtnt CarMn Tragtdy (i733> 

Nature and Art. 

If we consider the works of nature and art, as they 
are qualifietl to cnicrlain the imagination, wc shall fmd 
the last very defective in comparison of the former ; for 
though they may sometimes ap(>ear as beautiful or strange, 
they can have nothing in them of that vastness and im- 
mensily, which afford so great an entertainment to the 
mind of the bchohler. The one may Iw as polite an<l 
delicate as the other, but can never show herself so 
au^t and magnificent in the design. There is .some- 
thing more bold and masterly in the rough careless 
strokes of nature than in the nice touches and embellish- 
ments of art. The l>eautics of the most stately garden 
or palace lie in a narrow compass, the imagination im- 
mediately runs them over, and requires something else 
to gratify her 5 but in the mde fields of nature, the sight 
wanders up and down without confinement, and is fe<l 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain 
stint or number. For this reason we always find the 
poet in love with a country life, where nature appears in 
the greatest perfection, and furnishes out all those scenes 
that are most apt to delight the imagination. 

*Scriptonim chorus omnLs amat nemus ct fugit urbes.' 

— IIORACE. 

* Hie secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum, hie latis otia fundis, 
Speluncac, vivique lacus, hie frigtda Tempe, 
Mugitusque bourn, mollcsque sub arbore somni/ 

—Virgil. 

But though there are several of these wild scenes that 
ire more delightful than any artificial shows ; yet we 
find the works of nature still more pleasant the more 
they resemble those of art : for in this case our pleasure 
rises from a double principle ; from the agreeableness of 
the objects to the eye, and from their similitude to other 
objects X wc are pleased as well with comparing their 
heauties as with surveying them, and can represent 
them to our minds either as copies or originals. Hence 
it is (hat we take delight in a prospect which is well 
laid out, and diversified with fields and meadows, woods 
And rivers ; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the veins 
of marble; in the curious fret -work of rocks and 
grottos; and, in a word, in anything that hath such a 
variety or regularity as may sccro the cfiTcct of design, 
in what wc call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value, according as 
they more or less resemble those of art, we may be 
sure that artificial works receive a greater advantage 
from their resemblance of such as are natural ; because 
here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern 
niore perfect. 'ITie prettiest landscape I ever saw was 
6 ? 


I one drawn on the walls of ,1 dark room, which sIockI 
opposite on one side to a navigable river, and on the 
other to a park. The experiment very common in 
optics. Here you might discover the waves and fluctua- 
tions of the water in strong and proper colours, with 
the picture of a ship entering at one end. and vailing 
hy degrees through the whole piece. On .mother there- 
appeared the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro 
with the wind, and herds of deer among them in minia- 
ture, leaping alwut upon the wall. I must confess the 
novelty of such a sight may be one occasion of it*; 
pleasantness to the imagination, but certainly the chief 
reason is its near resemblance to nature, as it tiocs not 
only, like other picture^, give the colour and figure, but 
the motion of the things it represents. 

Wc have l>cfore observed that there is generally In 
nature something more graml and august than what we 
meet with in the curiosities of art. When therefore we 
see this imitated in any measure, it givch us a nol.lcr 
and more exalted kind of pleasure than what wc receive 
from the nicer and more accurate proiluctions of art. On 
this account our English gardens arc not so entertaining 
to the fancy as those in France and Italy, where wc see 
a large extent of ground covered over with an agreeable 
mixture of garden and forest, which represent cveiy'whcrc 
an artificial ru<lcness, much more charming than that 
neatness and elegancy which wc meet with in those of 
our own country. It might, indeed, l>c of ill consetiuence 
to the public, as well as unprofitable lo private persons, 
to alienate so much ground from pasturage and the 
plough in many pans of a country that is so well peopled 
and cultivated to a far grc.iter advantage. But why may 
not a whole estate be thrown into a kind of garden by 
frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the profit 
as the pleasure of the owner? A marsh overgrown with 
willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not only 
more beautiful but more beneficial than when they lay 
bare and unadorned. Fields of com make a pleasant 
prospect, and if the walks were a little taken care of 
that lie between them, if the natural embroidery of the 
meadows were hcli>ed and improved by some small 
additions of art. and the several rows of hedges set off 
by trees and flowers that the soil was capable of receiv- 
ing, a man might make a pretty landscape of hU own 
possessions. 

Writers who have given us an account of China tell 
us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the planta- 
tions of our Europeans, which are laid out by the rule 
and line ; because, they say, any one may place trees in 
equal rows and uniform figures. They choose rather to 
show a genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language, by which 
^ they express the particular beauty of a plantation that 
thus strikes the imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an eflect. Our 
British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humouring 
nature, love to deviate from it os much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. Wc sec the 
marks of the scissors upon every pbnt and bush. I do 
not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but for 
my own part I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, than 
when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure ; and cannot but fancy that on orchard in flower 
looks infinitely more delightful than all the little laby« 
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nutlis of the fini'hcd p:\rterre. Bui A5 our 

mo'lc lk•f^ of g.tnlens have ihcir jnagoiincs of planli lo 
of, il is very natural for them to tear up nil the 
hrauliful i>lantation> of fniil trees, and contrive a plan 
tliai may most tarn to iheir own proht, in taking off 
civ.ar tsergneiu mid the like moveable plants with 
wh.Ji ihciT arc plentifully stocked. 

(/4r 4U > 

Y’l Miiiilar iTf-irittciii of iKis lopic, sec Pop«’s Mor.i/ 
hpia kx. the rjrlkcr s>r loini.il (or •nuich'Juyk. macl« fashion* 
al'k Vy ihfi London & Wise tiller No. 5), wa* 

MKcerded \,y ffe<r >iylc, »Ki..h was i*opularis«d t>y the gardeners 
Hndgeni.in Kfot. and wa% praised by Wal|ole and by Pope, >»ho 
'twisted an J i A if led’ hi» garden at Tnickenham. this later type 
beoaine kno*u . n the Continent, through the !>uc de Nivemolv* 
transl-kiian of Walpole* Ain»r .yMtr?: a* the 

Od Naked Bosoms. 

There are many lilUc enormities in the ttorld, which 
our prcachirs woiiUi be vcr>- gb.l td sec removed, but 
at ilte same lime d.are not moIiUe with them, for fear of 
t)Clraying the dignity of the pulpit. Should they recoin- 
men.i the tucker in a pathetic discourse, their .audiences 
would be apt lo laugh out. 1 knew a pari'h where the 
lop woman of it use»l always lo appear with a patch 
upon some part of her forehead : the g<>o<l man of the 
place prcacheil at it with great real for almost a twelve- 
month ; but instead of fetching out the spot which he 
|>erpclually aimesi nt, he only got the name of Parson 
Patch for his pains. Another is to this day called by 
the name of Doctor Topknot for reasons of the same 
nature. 1 rcineinlwr the clergy, during the time of 
Cromwell’s usurpation, were very much taken up in 
reforming the female world, and showing the vanity 
of those outward ornaments in vshich the sex so much 
delights. I have heard a whole sermon against a white- 
wash, and have known a colourcil riblson made the mark 
of the unconverted. The clergy of the present age arc 
not tr.insportcd with these indiscreet fen-ours, os know- 
ing that il is hard for a reformer to avoid ridicule, 
when he is severe upon subjects which arc rather apt to 
pro<luce mirth than seriousness. For this reason, I look 
ujxjn myself lo be of great use to these goo«l men ; while 
they arc employc<l in extirpating mortal sins .and crimes 
of a higher nature, I should be glad lo rally the world 
out of indecencies and venial transgressions. \Nhile the 
Doctor is curing distempers that have the appearance 
of danger or death in them, the Merry Andrew has his 
separate packet for the mcagrims and the tooth-ache. 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I resume 
the subject which I have already handled, I mean the 
naked bosoms of our British ladies. I hoj)e they will 
not take it ill of me. if I still beg that they will be 
covered. I shall here present them with a letter on that 
parlicubr, as it was yesterday conveyed to me through, 
the lion's mouth. It comes from a Quaker, and is as 
follows : 

‘Nestor Ironside, 

' Our friends like thee. We rejoice to find thou 
beginnest lo have a glimmering of the light in thee: 
we shall pray for thee, that thou mayest be more and 
more enlightened. Thou givest good advice to the 
women of this world to clothe themselves like unto 
our friends, and not to expose their fleshly temptations, 
for it is against the Record. Thy lion is a good lion ; 
be roarclh loud, and is heard a great way, even unto 


the sink of Babylon ; for the scarlet whore is governed 
by the voice of thy lion. Lo<jk on his order. 

‘ Rome. July 8, 1713. “ A placard is published here, 
forbidding women, of whatsoever quality, to go with 
naked breasts ; and the priests are ordered not to admit 
the transgressors of this law to confession, nor to com- 
numion ; neither arc they to enter the cathedrals under 
severe pcnallics.’* 

■ Ihese lines arc faithfully copied from the nightly 
paper, with this title written over it. The F-vening Post, 
from Saturday, July the iSih, to Tuesday, July the 2IM. 

‘Seeing thy lion is olwycd at this distance, we hope 
the foolish women in thy own country will listen lo thy 
.admonitions. Otherwise thou art desired to make him 
still roar, till .all the beasts of the forests shall tremble. 

I must again rejseat unto thee, friend Nestor, the whole 
brotherhood have grc.at hopes of thee, and expect lo see 
thee so inspirctl with the light, as thou mayest speedily 
liccomc a great preacher of the woial. I wish it heartily. 
Thine, in everything that is praiseworthy, 

Tom Tremble.’ 

Tom'* ColTee«house in Birchin Lane, the 
day of the month called July. 

It happens vcr>' o<Wly that the Pope and I should 
have the same thought much about the same time. My 
enemies will be apt lo say that we hold a correspondence 
together, and act by concert in this matter. Let that 
be as it will, I shall not be ashamed to join with 
his Holiness in those particulars which are indifferent 
between us, especially when it is for the reformation of 
the finer half of mankind. We are both of us about 
the same age, and consider this fashion in the same 
view. I hope that it will not be able lo resist his 
bull and my lion. I am only afraid that our ladies 
will lake occasion from hence lo show their zeal for 
the Protestant religion, and pretend lo expose their 
naked bosoms only in opposition to Poper)*. 

(r4/ CnAtdiAH^ No. tt6.) 

Thf lUn is chtytd. The Venetian Uon't Head Ulle^Be* at 
BuMon'ft Ojffee-Hoiue for receiving contriWliont to the Cttardian, 
There i* a sVeich of ii in the IHustrntsd Mafaimt, 

September 1^4. It w now prtKo ed at Woburn Abbey. 

Sngllsh FlckleDeas. 

If we may believe the observation which is made of 
us by foreigners, there is no nation in Europe so much 
given to change as the English. There arc some who 
ascribe this to the fickleness of our climate, and others 
lo the freedom of our government. From one or both 
of these causes their writers derive that variety of 
humoun which appears among the people in general, 
and that inconsistency of character which is to be found 
in almost every particular person. But as a man should 
always be upon his guard against the vices lo which he is 
most exposed, so we should take more than ordinary care 
not to lie at the mercy of the weather in our moral 
conduct, nor lo make a capricious use of that liberty 
which we enjoy by the happiness of our civil constitution. 

This instability of temper ought in a parti^lar 
manner to be checked, when it shows itself In political 
affairs, and disposes men to wander from one scheme 
of government to another ; since such a fickleness of 
behaviour in public measures cannot but be attended 
with very fatal effects to our country. 

In the first place, it hinders any great undertaking, 
which requires length of time for its accomplishment, 
from being brought to its due perfection. There is not 
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any instance in histor>' which better conhmis this ob- 
servation, than that which is still fresh in ever)' one s 
memory. Wc engaged in the late war with a design 
to reduce an exorbitant growth of {>owcr in the most 
dangerous enemy to Great Britain. We gained a long 
and wonderful scries of victories, and had >carcc any- 
thing left to do but to reaj> the fruits of them : when on 
a sudden our patience failed us ; wc grew tirc<i of our 
undertaking, and received terin^ from those who were 
upon the point of giving us whatever we could have 
demanded of them. 

This mutability of mind in the English makes the 
ancient friends of our nation vcr>* backwani to engage 
with us in such alliances as are necessary for our mutual 
defence and security. It is a common notion among 
foreigners that the English are good confederates in 
an enterprise which may be despatched within a short 
compass of lime, but that they are not to be dcpcndeil 
upon in a work which cannot be finished without con* 
slancy and perseverance. Our late measures have so 
blemished our national credit in this particular, that 
those potenlalcs who arc entered into treaties with his 
present Majesty have been solely encouraged to it by 
their confidence in his personal firmness and integrity. 

I need not, after this, suggest to my reader the 
ignominy and reproach that falls upon a nation which 
distinguishes itself among its neighbours by such a 
wavering and unsettled conduct. 

This our inconsistency in the pursuit of schemes 
which have been thoroughly digested, has as bad an 
influence on our domestic as on our foreign affairs. 
We arc told that the famous Prince of Conde used 
to ask the English ambassador, upon the arrival of a 
mall, ‘ Who was Secretary of State in England by that 
patif^ as a piece of raillery upon the fickleness of our 
politics. But what has rendered this a misfortune to 
our country is that public ministers have no sooner 
made themselves masten of their business than they 
have been dismissed from their employments; and that 
this disgrace has befallen very many of them, not 
because they have deserv^ it, but because the people 
love to see new face* in high posts of honour. 

It is a double misfortune lo a nation w-hich is thus 
given to change, when they have a sovereign at the 
head of them that is prone lo fall in with all the 
turns and veerings of the people. Sallust, the gravest 
of all the Roman historians, who had formed his notions 
of regal authority from the manner in which he saw it 
exerted among the barbarous nations, makes the follow- 
ing remark ; PUrurrujue rfgUte voluntaia^ uti vehtmmta, 
tU mabiltjf saepe ipiac sibi advarsof, * The wills of kings, 
AS they are generally vehement, are likewise very fickle, 
And at dilTerent times opposite to themselves.^ Were 
there any colour for this general observation, how much 
does it redound lo the honour of such princes who are 
exceptions to it I 

The nalural consequence of an unsteady government 
IS the perpetuating of strife and faction among a divided 
people. Whereas a king who persists in those schemes 
which he has laid, and bas no other view in them 
but the good of hii subjecUi extinguishes all hopes 
of advancement in those who would grow great by an 
opposition to his measures, and insensibly unites the 
cooteodiog parties in their common interest. 

Queen Elizabetb^ who makes the greatest figure among 


our English sovcrcign>, ua> uvjM ciiimcnily remarkable 
for that steadiness and uniformity which ran through all 
her actions, during tliat long and glonou> reign, hhe 
kept up lo her cho»cn motto in even p.\rl of her life, 
and netcr lost sight of those great en<I', winch she 
projwsed lo hej*self on her acccv^ion to I he tliiuiic, the 
happiness of lier people an«i llic slrcngllieruug rjf the 
ProlesUnl mlcrc^t. Nlie often inicT|)0'ed Ikt ruval 
authority to break the caliaK which were foinmig 
agninat her first ministers, who grew old and rlied m 
those Stations which they filled w'lih so great abilliio. 
By this means she baffled the m.iny attempts of Ikt 
foreign and domestic enemies, and entirely l)rokc the 
whole force and spirit of that party among her subjects 
which was |>opishly alTccle<l, and which was not a little 
formidable in the beginning other reign. 

The frequent changes and alterations in public pro- 
ceetiings, the multiplicity of schemes introduced one 
upon another, with the variety of sliort-liveii favourites 
that prevailed in their several turns under the government 
of her successors, have by degrees broken us into iho^e 
unhappy distinctions and parties, which have given so 
much uneasiness to our kiDg>, and so often endangered 
the safety of their people. 

I question not but every' impartial reader hath Iwcn 
beforehand with me in considering on this occasion 
the happiness of our country under the government of 
his present Majesty, who is so deservedly famous for 
an inflexible adherence to those counsels which have 
a visible tendency to the public good, and lo those 
persons who heartily concur with him in promoting 
these his generous designs. 

A prince of this character will be dreaded by his 
enemies, and served with courage and real by his 
friends; and will cither instruct us by his example to 
fix the unsteadiness of our politics, or by his conduct 
hinder it from doing us any prejudice. 

Upon fhe whole, as there is no temper of mind more 
unmanly in a private person, nor more pernicious lo 
the public in a member of a community, than that 
changeabicness with which we are too justly branded 
by all our neighbours, it is to be hoped that the sound 
part of the nation will give no further occasion for this 
reproach, but continue steady to that happy establish- 
ment w'hich has now taken place among us. And as 
obstinacy in prejudices which are detrimental to our 
country, ought not to be mistaken for that virtuous 
resolution and firmness of mind w*hich is necessary to 
our preservation, it is to be w'ished that the enemies 
to our constitution would so far indulge themselves in 
this national humour, as to come into one change more, 
by falling in with (hat plan of government which at 
present they think fit to oppose. At least we may 
expect they will be so wise as to show a legal obedience 
to the best of kings, who profess the duty of passive 
obedience to the worsU N.x .5.) 

Sm Lucy Aikin's^jr/^ (>84)): MaCAuby'a Euay (heron; and 
Courtbope's Addiion 1995). C^tUcUd cd. Tkkell, 
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(1S68): Aitken's (1897); Gregory Smith'# (enginal text with notei). 
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Sir Richard Steele 


Sir Rlrliard Strcic. 

Stcclc (1673-17:9) has tlcscribcd himself as ‘an 
EiiKh^hinan born in Dublin,’ and his biographers, 
after sonic balancing of contradictor)- authorities, 
h,i\c cstablishctl the date of his birth in the month 
of March 1672. Of his parentage little is known, 
ills mother is said to have been Irish, of a Wex- 
ford fainil)- ; his father appears to have hecn a 


In 1694 the martial atmosphere of the times, 
charged with glor>' and gunpowder from the 
Boyne and Stcinkirk and Landen, seems to have 
fired -Steeles brain, for, like Coleridge a century 
afterwards, he disappeared from college and en- 
listed as a private soldier in the Life Guards. It 
was as ‘a gentleman of the army’ that he next 
year published a set of verses on the death of 
Qtiecn Mary, entitled Tfu Procession— ^ frigid 


lorn laiTillV 1 nib laim i -x • .u 

lawyer, ....rmy, ini >ul,l.n. Winn i, . cimrinn of fervid loyally, 


essential in the 
facts of his origin 
is that, like Swift. 

{'.oldsniith, Sterne. 

Burke, ami Sheri- 
dan, he was one 
of that brilliant 
band of .\nglo- 
Irish writers to 
whom English 
literature in the 
eighteenth ccntuiy 
owed so much. 

The elder Steele 
died while his sou 
was yet a child, 
and the memory 
of the gritf- 
stricken household 
inspired the editor 
of the 7 'ai/er long 
afterwards to a 
ilcscription which 
is one of his most 
admired pathetic 
passages. An 
uncle of the name 
of Gascoigne, 
secretary to the 
DukcofOrmon<lc, 

Lord - Lieutenant ' 

of Ireland, took RICIIA 

,in interest in the (Frem th. P«tnil by Jona.han Rich. 

fatherless boy, 

and sent him to school and college in England. 
In 1684, through the Duke’s nomination, Steele was 
admitted to the Charterhouse, where, as he himself 
tells us, he ‘ suffered very much for two or three false 
concords,’ after the Spartan manner of the place 
and time. A more notable and profitable experience 
was the beginning of his almost lifelong friendship 
with Addison, which may probably be fixed in the 
years when the two were schoollwys together in 
cloisters which Th.ackcray has glorified as ‘Grey- 
friars.’ After five years at the Charterhouse, Steele 
went up to Oxford as an exhibitioner, matriculating 
there at Christ Church in the beginning of 1690, 
but removing from that college to Merlon in the 
following year. The sole noteworthy incident of 
his Oxford days was the composition of a comedy, 
which, on the advice of a critical fellow-student, 
was (no doubt wisely) committed to the flames. 



SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

(Prom th« Poftraii by Jonathan Richardwn in ih« National Portrait Gallery.) 


w.ay of biography 

ami bibliography 

as his first volume, 
and also as the 
first utterance of 
that sturdy Whig- 
gism which was 
his lifelong politU 
cal creed. Good 
fortune followed 
the dedication of 
the poem to Lord 
Cults, the ‘Sala- 
mander’ of Namur 
fame, who almost 
immediately took 
the .author into his 
service as secre- 
t.ary, and ere long 
got him a pair of 
colours in the Cold- 
stream Guards. 
There is no evi- 
dence that Steele 
ever saw active 
military sen-ice, 
in Flanders or 
elsewhere; but 
some time before 
the end of the cen- 
tury he had risen 
D STEELE. from the rank of 

wn in ih« Nallonal Portrait Gallery.) cnsign tO that of 

capt.ain in Lord 
Lucas’s regiment of Fusiliers. He must have 
become also one of the recognised wits of Will’s 
Coffee-house, for in 1700 we find him, along with 
Vanbrugh, Garth, .and others, replying to a 
ponderous satire of Sir Richard Blackmore’s, and 
addressing himself particularly to the defence of 

his friend Addison. _ 

In the year 1701 appeared his Christian Htro 
(edited by R. Blanchard, 1932). » essaying 
to prove that ‘ no principles but those of religion 
are sufficient to make a great man.’ It was 
written, he tells us, at first for his own private use, 
‘to fix upon his own mind a strong impression 
of virtue and religion in opposition to a stronger 
propensity towards unwarrantable pleasures,' en- 
couraged by the temptations incident to his 
position as ‘an Ensign of the Guards,’ a way of life 
exposed to much irregularity. Practically, it is a 
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somewhat crude rehearsal of the moralisin^s of the 
TatUr and Sp^ctator^ illustrated by ‘a view of some 
eminent heathen, by a distant admiration of the life 
of our Saviour, and a near examination of that of 
His Apostle St Paul/ and concluding with a kind 
of topical parallel, or rather contrast, between 
Louis XI\'. and William III. Nalurallv there was 
much satirical criticism of the discrepancy between 
this preaching and the preachers own conduct — 
a conduct of which the imperfection was habitually 
only too frankly owned by Steele himself. ‘ Every- 
body,’ he says, speaking of himself in the third 
person, ‘measured the least levity in his words and 
actions with the character of a Christian Hero, while 
one or two of his acquaintance thought fit to misuse 
him and try their valour upon him.’ Perhaps it 
was this * misuse’ that brought about his only 
recorded duel— an occurrence of rather uncertain 
date, but apparently belonging, by a most awk- 
ward coincidence, to this very lime. In justice to 
the fallible ‘Christian Hero,’ however, it must be 
remembered that the only version of this rather 
vague story represents him as drawn into the 
quarrel with great reluctance, as accepting his 
adversary^’s challenge most unwillingly, and run- 
ning him through in a well-meant effort to disarm 
him. It has to l>c added that in after- years, in 
the TatUr and the Spectatory Steele was inces- 
sant in his ridicule and denunciation of the duel. 

The same year which saw the publication of the 
Christian Hero w itnessed the appearance— on the 
stage at all events — of Steele's first play, The 
Fupieral; or^ Grief <t la Mode. This was followed 
in 1703 by The Lying Lover^ in 1705 by The 
Tender Husband^ and in 1722 b)' The Costsdous 
Lovers. These four comedies, though they do 
not give Steele a high place among our dramatic 
authors, render him an important figure in the 
history of the English stage. In 1697 Jeremy 
Collier’s famous diatribe liad given utterance 
to the general disgust at the indtcencics of 
Wycherley and Congreve ; and in the first year 
of the new' century a very salutary reaction — 
salutary at least so far as concerned the morals 
of the drama — began to set in. In this reaction 
Steele was a principal agent, and he became, 
indeed, the founder of that ^Sentimental Comedy’ 
which, in the early Georgian times, supplanted the 
Restoration comedy of wit and intrigue* It is 
true that from the modem standpoint of manners 
and morals his plays seem anything but faultless, 
containing, as they do, not only frequent e.xamples 
of coarseness in language, but also some dubious 
situations and scenes. These, however, arc but 
superficial defects, which no way impair the 
essential soundness of the morality inculcated by 
the author or diminish the force of the contrast 
which his comedies present to their immediate 
predecessors. With Steele the patient or deluded 
husband is no longer the butt of ridicule, nor do 
breaches of the marriage tie furnish the material 
of his plots. On the contrary, his theme is the 


honourable and faidiful love <if youths and 
maidens: his heroinc>, whether senlimcnial or 
worldly, are ne\cr immodest ; his heroes at the 
worst arc only foolish and reckless y<njn^ ^parks, 
while at the best they lend to be priggish. 

It is noteworthy that in e\ery one of the f<jur 
plays the denouement involves the foiling of some 
mercenary matrimonial design and the substitution 
of a true-love match in its stead, and that m two 
of them the evils of the duel arc eN|M)scd. 'I'hc 
moral purpose is, indeed, only too apparent, and 
it is not surprising that the Lying Loiur w.ts 
‘damned,’ as Steele himself ronfesscs, ‘for its 
piety.’ The comic vein is seen mainly in su< h 
minor characters as Humphrey (>ubl>in, a kind 
of earlier 'lony Lumpkin, and Biddy Tipkin, in 
whom there is a clear suggestion of Sheridan's 
Lydia Languish. 

There arc but scanty notices of Steele’s life 
during the time when tlic first three of his plays 
were wrillcn. He liiiiiself asserted that his name 
in 1702 was down in King William’s last ‘table- 
book’ for promotion ; but the king’s death deferred 
any such advancement for some years. Chemical 
e.xpcrimcnts in search of the philosopher’s stone 
seemed to have consumed some of his time and 
money, and he is believed to have been one of 
the earliest members of the Kit-Cat Club. In 1705 
he married a Mrs Margaret Stretch, a widow w iih 
some W'est Indian property, who, however, died 
not long after the marriage. In 1706 the office of 
Gentleman W'aiicr to Prince George of Denmark, 
(he consort of Queen Anne, was bestowed upon 
him ; and in May of the next year he obtained 
the then important post of Garcttccr, or editor of 
the London Gazetie. In September 1707 he was 
married again, this time to a W*clsh lady of 
some fortune, named Mary Scurlock, who plays 
rather an imporuint part in his biography thence- 
forth. She was evidently a somewhat peevish and 
capricious beauty, w*ho delighted in finding fault 
with her not impeccable husband ; and Steele 
seems to have led very much the same kind of 
life with his ‘dear Pruc/ as he called her, as his 
hero, the great Duke of Marlborough, had with the 
termagant Duchess. A collection of his letters, 
written to her both before and after marriage, 
which was published by Nichols the antiquar>' 
in 1787, gives a very intimate revelation of his 
character. It shows him the most affiectionate 
and generous of men, guilty of too frequent con- 
vivial excesses, after the manner of the time, 
‘ hopelessly sanguine, restless, and impulsive/ and 
well-nigh as great a spendthrift as Sheridan or 
Goldsmith. In spile of what must have been a 
fairly good income, he w*as always in debt, and 
sometimes in the hands of the bailifls ; but it 
would seem that Macaulay’s picture of him ‘dicing 
himself into a spunging-house and drinking him- 
self into a fever' is somewhat of an exaggeration. 

It was doubtless partly the journalistic oppor- 
tunities possessed by Steele in his character of 
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Ci.ucttccr th.it suf^^ciicd to him the project of , 
//;.• hUl-Ty \\itli uhich the periodical liter.itiire . 
of I'n^.'l.ind t.ikei its ri-.c- Enyli>h journalism, of 
<oiii%c. I-. (ildcT th.in the Taller by more than half- 
a-> tniiiry, as it praclitally does '.for 

one need li.nrdly yo back to Nathaniel Ifuiters', 
with the ‘ Men urics’— Au/uus, Politi- 
ius liri/<i)itiieiii, Auti-Hritaiinicus, Prai^matuiis, ' 
and so on that came forth in shoals at the out- 
break of the threat Civil War. In the rei^m of 
Queen Anne there were in London plenty of 
newspaper'', or r.ither meagre news-sheets, in 
.iddition to the nftkiai Gazetteer, which endea- 
voured to report the politics— and especially the 
foreign politics— of the day. The erased uphol- 
sterer, for example, whom Addison sketched in 
some of the later issues of the Taller had 
his poor brain turned by much speculation on 
the movements of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene and the King of Sweden, as reported 
m the Postman, the Post-Boy, the Daily Con- 
rant, the Supplement, and the English Post. 
besides these there was Defoes Review, started 
in t704, which may be described as the first of 
otir tirgans of opinion on politics, giving, as it 
<iid, [Kilitical criticism in addition to bare news. 
And. l.isily, the obliging sheets which undertook, 
after the example of John Dunton’s Athenian 
Mercury (1690-971, to resolve ‘all the most nice 
and curious (juextions proposed by the ingenious 
of cither se.x,’ had started that line of journalis- 
tic development which is still continued in the 
‘answers to correspondents’ in provincial weekly 
newspapers. 

The Tatler, however, was altogether different 
from these, and represented a departure which 
in the end was to issue, not in the modern 
newspaper, but in the magazine. Its descent 
from the news-sheets is shown by the scraps of 
political tidings which Steele borrowed from the 
Gazette for its earlier numbers 5 but its essential 
purpose from the first was the description and 
criticism of polite society in London. In the 
notice prefixed to the opening numbers, Steele 
describes himself as writing ‘for the use of politic 
persons, who are so publick spirited as to neglect 
their own affairs to look into transactions of state.' 
Something is to be offered whereby ‘such worthy 
and wclI-afTccted members of the commonwealth 
may be instructed, after their reading, what to 
think;' and there is to be something also ‘which 
may be of entertainment to the fair sex,’ in honour 
of whom the title of the paper is declared to be 
invented. The contents of the numbers are dated, 
according to their subjects, from the various social 
resorts about town. ‘All accounts of gallantry, 
pleasure, and entertainment,’ for example, are 
‘under the article of White’s Chocolatc-Housc ; 
Poetry under that of Will’s Coffee-House ; Learn- 
ing under the title of Grecian ; Foreign and 
Domestick News from St James’s Coffee-House.’ 
This last kind of intelligence was inserted to 


give sober ballast and actuality to the paper ; 
but, being evidently found superfluous, it was 
gr.adually excluded, and the became entirely 

a description and criticism of the manners and 
morals of the day. 

The first number — a doublc-columncd folio 
sheet — appeared on the 12th of .April 1709 < ‘tnd 
its successors came out regularly three times a 
week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 
the price of a penny, until the 2nd of January 
171 1. They were written in the character of an 
imaginary Isaac Bickerstaff, a benevolent old 
! bachelor, whose name, in the preceding year, had 
been made famous by Swift's employment of it 
in his mystification of the astrologer Partridge. 
Steele was now on terms of friendship with Swift, 
who for about eighteen months had been in 
London on ecclesiastical business, and a few of 
the papers in the Tatler are from the Vicar’s 
caustic pen. A far more important contributor 
was Addison, whose assistance was acknowledged 
by Steele with characteristic and exaggerated 
generosity. The forty-two papers known or be- 
lieved to have been written by him contain, 
doubtless, some of the finest thoughts and most 
finished writing in the Tatler; yet Steele spoke 
rather as a friend than a critic when he said, 

‘ I fared like a distressed prince who calls in a 
powerful neighbour to his aid : I was undone by 
my auxiliary ; when I had once called him in 
I could not subsist without dependence on him.’ 
Other contributors— but only to a very trifling 
extent — were Congreve, Hughes, Ambrose Philips, 
and Harrison. Of the two hundred and seventy- 
one numbers, Steele wrote about one hundred 
and eighty-eight himself, and twenty-five in co- 
operation with Addison ; and he was editorially 
responsible, as we should now say, for the whole. 

.The contents of the Tatler, which were im- 
mediately republished in successive volumes as 
The Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., are 
as various as the aspects of the life it pro- 
fessed to describe and criticise. In its numbers 
a dramatic criticism is followed by an imaginary 
character-sketch of a pair of beauties ; a pathetic 
love-story or scene of domestic life is found along- 
side a gentle satire on fopperies in dress and 
conversation ; a serious discourse on the evils of 
gaming and duelling is relieved by a picture of 
some odd frequenter of the coffee-houses or the 
Mall. In his self-imposed r 61 e of observer and 
censor of polite society, Mr Bickerstaff takes note 
of every social foible and vice and humour from 
the ‘ nice conduct of a clouded cane * or the exor- 
bitant circumference of a hooped petticoat to the 
evils of loveless marriages for an establishment, 
and from the insipid affectations of the visiting- 
day and the noisy utterance of responses in 
church to the arts of the well-bred cheat and 
the brutality of the bully. The treatment of these 
subjects is, as a rule, much less formal and 
elal^rate than in the Spectator, where every paper 
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is a substantive essay, usually on a set theme. 
In its later days, indeed, the TntUr assumed this 
form ; but its earlier numbers each dealt with three 
or lour subjects, which of course were lightly and 
never exhaustively handled. As a consequence, 
while the Spectator has a more solid literarv* 
value, the TatUr gives us perhaps the more 
lively picture of the varied life of the period. 
Turning over its pages, one can see Betterton 
in Lov^ for Lov^y and Wilkes as Sir Harr)' 
Wildair, and watch Tom Modely and Will 
Courtly tapping their snuff-boxes at Whitens or 
ogling Chloe and Clarinda in Pall Mall. The 
ladies, patched and powdered, trip to and from 
their sedhn-chairs and coaches ; the preacher at 
St PauVs or St Clement Dane's holds forth for or 
against Dr Sacheverell ; at the Grecian the Tem- 
plars discuss tragedy and epic according to the 
rules of Aristotle and Bossu ; the Mohocks scour 
the ill-lit streets at night. The bluff country' squire 
amuses the coffee-house by calling for a morning 
draught of ale and Dyeris newsletter ; at the rich 
man’s table the poor parson rises ruefully before 
the dessert, and in the long stage-coach journey 
to Bristol or Exeter the travellers arc bored and 
jolted into a state of sullen ennui mitigated only 
by dread of the highwayman’s pistol. Through it 
all, too, there comes an echo of the great events 
of the time— the tramp of the armies of Marl- 
borough and Vend6me, and the distant thunder 
of the cannon of Malplaquet and Pultowa. 

Steele’s share in the TatUr is so marked and 
preponderant as to have caused the general asso- 
ciation of the paper with his name, and with- 
out any disparagement of the invaluable aid 
given by Addison, it must be owned that the 
scope and main features of the venture were 
determined by Steele. To him, for one thing, 
Us strong moral purpose was due. Steele was 
essentially a preacher, ever bent on the reforma- 
tion of society, and in the TatUr he set himself 
not only with energy, but also with much tactical 
skill, to make assault on the many flagrant cor- 
ruptions of the age. Conspicuous among his 
attacks were those on gaming and duelling, of 
which he says himself, with justifiable complai- 
sance, *that in spight of all the force of fashion 
and prejudice, in the face of all the world, I atone 
bewailed the condition of an English gentleman, 
whose fortune and life are at this day precarious, 
while his estate is liable to the demands of 
gamesters through a false sense of justice, and 
his life to the demands of duellists through a 
false sense of honour/ 

But his best service to morality was rendered in 
bis persistent efforts to raise the general estimate 
of women and the level of feminine culture and 
self-respect Steele’s chivalrous regard for women 
was one of the finest points in his character, and 
prompted perhaps his best and most famous 
sentence in eulogy of Aspasia (Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings), of whom he said in the 49th TatUr 


that to love her was 'a liberal education.' In 
striving to rectify the position <i( wliat he called 
‘the fair sex/ he struck deep and strai^'ht at 
the worst evils of the day, for undoubtedly the 
frivolity of fasliionable women in the late Muart 
period was both cause and effect of the profligacy 
and brutality of the Rochcslcrs and Sedleys and 
Mohuns. From the first, Steele made his appeal 
to women equally with men, and throughout he 
was never weary* of urging on them the duty 
of acquiring mental culture, of taking a sensible 
view of life, and acquiring a proper conception of 
the seriousness and sanctity of marriage. His 
'message’ on this head is well summarised in a 
few sentences of the admirable 248th TatUr : 

^ It is with great indignation that I see such crowd> of 
the female world lost to human society, and condemned 
to a Iwness which makes life pass away with less relish 
than in the hanlest labour. . • . Those who are in the 
quality of gentlewomen should propose to themselves 
some suitable method of passing away their time. This 
would furnish them with reflections and sentiments proper 
for the companions of reasonable men, and prevent the 
unnatural marriages which happen every day l>etwecn 
the most accomplish’d women and the veriest oafs, the 
worthiest men and the most insigniheant females. Were 
the general turn of women’s education of another kind 
than it is at present, we should want one another for 
more reasons than we do as the world now goes.’ 

It was natural that a man who wrote thus should 
glorify all cleanly and kindly sentiments, as they 
arc glorified in the TatUr. Sometimes indeed, 
in pathetic pictures of true lovers’ woes like the 
stories of Philander and Chloe (No. 94), the 
sentiment is a trifle maudlin ; but in the charming 
domestic pictures as a rule — in such masterpieces 
as the account of his father’s death (No. iSi), 
the description of the family where Mr Bickerstaff 
visits as an old friend (Nos. 95 and 114), and the 
relation of the little matrimonial jars of Tranquillus 
and Jenny (No. 85)— the pathos and tenderness 
of Steele are unerring. No man has written more 
simply and beautifully of the love of husband and 
wife and parents and children, and of the innocent 
joys of home. 

Of the other features of Steele’s work in the 
TatUr ont need only notice the uniform kindliness 
of satire (it was Steele’s creed that every satirist 
should be a good-natured man) ; the humour, 
broader and less refined than Addison’s ; the 
negligently easy style so free from sententious- 
ness despite the moral burden of the content ; and 
the justice of the literary* and dramatic criticism. 
Steele, it is true, seldom or never analyses his 
judgments, and show's nothing that can be called 
a critical theory; but his judgments themselves 
are sound ; his taste is good. Ho frankly admires 
what is admirable, and transcribes it generously 
for the reader’s benefit. Hardly any one of our 
writers quotes Shakespeare so often. 

Two months after the TatUr^ to the great 
regret of the town, had been discontinued, there 
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appeared {isl March 171 0 the more famous 
Sfit-i’iatory which ran until the 6th of [December 
in (lie next year, (t came out every week-day, 
and, like its predecessor, cost a penny until the 
Stamp Act passed by Harley's Government caused 
Its price to be doubled. It was a sij;nal proof of 
the p.ipcr^ popularity that it continued to exist, 
(hoii^'h with a dinunishecl circulation, in spite of 
a lax which killed most of the journals of the day. 
Its hij^lu^t < irculatijin seems to have been 14.000 
lopics, am! even after llie half-penny lax h.id been 
laid on, 10,000 copies of it were sold on an average 
c\cry day. The honours of the Spf'cfa/or have 
fallen mainly to AddiMin ; yet Steele s part in it 
was f.tr from uniiii|)<>rtant. Of the 555 numbers, 
236 ^i^'ned with the letter R. orT.) were written by 
him. as a^'ainst A<idison’s 274. Among the other 
contributors wore Ambrose IMiilips (who signs X.\ 
Pope i,"hose J/ccf/Vr// appeared in No. 378', 
Hughes, Tickcll, Piirncll, and Eusden. Steele, it 
shonhi be added, had no hand in Addison's brief 
revi\al of the Sptrfator in June 1714. 

Ihc idea of the Spectators Club, which is 
described in the second numl)cr, was Steele’s 
invention, and from him consequently came not 
oidy the pictures of Sir Andrew Frec{>orl, Will 
Honeycomb, and Captain Scntr>', but also the 
first sketch of Sir Roger dc Covcrlcy, which was 
afterwards developed in the immortal series of 
papers forming Addison’s masterpiece. To Steele 
also belong one or two of the most pleasing papers 
ordinarily reckoned in that series, containing (Nos. 
113 and 118) the account of Sir Roger’s hopeless 
passion for the widow ; and to him, according to 
the best critical opinion, must ftof be attributed the 
deg rail at ion of the knight’s character by showing 
him in an adventure with a woman of the town. 
The well-known talc of Inkle and Yarico, one of 
the oftcnest-quolcd examples of Steele’s pathos, 
is to be found in the Spectator {^o, ii); and there 
«ilso, as first-rate specimens of his humour, criti- 
cism, an<l satire, we may instance the amusing nar- 
rative of the siagc-coach journey with the Quaker 
and the brisk captain (No. 132), the account of 
RaphaeVs cartoons (Nos. 226 and 244), and the 
peculiarly vigorous and plain-spoken attack (No. 
51) on the grossness of the stage. The steady 
moral puqiosc whicit had guided the TniUr is 
maintained in numerous papers on the evils of 
profaneness, profligacy, female frivolity, and even 
Ihc blessedness of keeping out of debt. Poor Steele 
always preached much better than he practised, 
and it can well be believed that there was some 
truth in the ingenuous confession with which he 
closed the Tailer^ that as ‘severity of manners was 
absolutely necessary for him who would censure 
others,’ the purpose of the paper was ‘ wholly lost ' 
by his ‘ being so long understood as the author/ 

To the Spfctaior^ on the 12th of March 1713, 
succeeded the comparatively short-lived Guardian^ 
the last of the three great periodicals of Queen 
Anne’s reign. It also appeared daily at the price 


of a penny, running till the 1st of October in the 
same year. Nearly half the papers were by Steele, 
rather less than a third by Addison, and most of 
the rest by Dr George (afterwards Bishop) Berkeley. 
The place of Isaac Bickerstaff and Mr Spectator is 
here taken by an equally imaginar>’ Nestor Iron- 
side, and the reader at the outset is informed that 
his chief entertainment will arise from what passes 
at the tea-table of .My Lady Lizard, to whose family 
Mr Ironside stands in loco pnreniis. Briefly, the 
Guardian may be described as showing, with an 
inevitable lack of freshness, the same kind of 
contents and qualities as h.id made the fortune of 
its predecessor. The introduction of parly politics 
spoiled it for its own day and for posterity. ♦ Always 
a very* militant Whig, Steele had allowed hits at 
the Tories even in the TatUr ; and Swift, when 
ratting to the side of Harley and St John in 1712, 
grumbled that he had been ‘mighty impertinent 
of late in his Spectators! The greatly intensified 
rage of faction in the last years of Queen Anne 
had its effect on the Guardian, which was often 
little better than a party pamphlet. 

In politics, indeed, Steele had become ever more 
and more deeply engaged during those stormy 
years which saw the downfall of Godolphin and 
Marlborougli, the administration of Oxford and 
Bolingbrokc, and the ending of the great war by 
the Peace of Utrecht. The dismissal of the Whigs 
had deprived him of his post of Gazetteer, but not 
of the commissionership of stamps which had been 
l>cstowcd on him in 1710, and which he retained 
till 1713. His gradual breach with Swift, who in 
the former of these years had turned pamphleteer 
on the Tory side, is traceable in the Journal to 
Stclh, which contains some graphic and caustic 
notices of his character and habits. ‘He is 
governed by his wife,’ we read, ‘ most abominably. 
I never saw her since I came, nor has he ever 
made me an invitation ; either he docs not, or is 
such a thoughtless Tisdalt fellow that he never 
minds it. So what care I for his wit? for he is 
the worst company in the world till he has a bottle 
of wine in his head.’ ‘ Once, when he was to have 
made one of a tavern party,’ we arc told that 
he ‘came not, nor never did twice, since I knew 
him, to any appointment.’ In 1713 the Guardian 
brought the two into open paper- warfare, SwiR 
attacking Steele in the Examiner and also in a 
tract called The Importance of the Guardian con- 
sidered. When the Guardian came to an end, 
Steele carried on his campaign against the Govern- 
ment in its successor. The Englishman (October 
1713-Fcbruary 1714), memorable only because its 
twcnty«sixth number contains the account of 
Alexander Selkirk which is supposed to have 
given Defoe the hint for Robimon Crusoe. In 
January 1714 Steele published the pamphlet en- 
titled The Crisis, and followed it up with The 
Lover and The Reader, two polemical periodicals 
which had the very shortest life. The climax >vas 
reached in his election to the Parliament of 17141 
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and his almost instant expulsion by a vote of 
the House of Commons on the i2ih of iMarcli 
for ‘seditious’ paragraphs in the Crisis and 
the Englishman. Addison prompted him in the 
three hours’ speech of ‘ great temper, modesty, 
and unconcern’ which he made in his defence, 
and Stanhope and Walpole were among his 
supporters ; but the Tory majority were resolved, 
after the fashion of the day, to have their 
revenge on the leading Whig pamphleteer. The 
persecution had one good result in the publica- 
tion of the Apology for Himself anti his Writings 
(October 1714), which contains many interesting 
biographical details. 

In a ver>- few months, however, came a turn of 
the wheel of political fortune. The accession of 
George I. brought the Whigs again to the top, and 
with them, of course, rose bteele. By the good- 
will of the actors, who gratefully remembered 
his TatUr criticisms, he became a patentee and 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, with a substantial 
share of the profits. In the beginning of 1715 he 
entered Parliament again, and in April of the same 
year he was knighted. Soon aftenvards a place 
was found for him on the commission for inquiring 
into the estates forfeited by the rebels of 1715 ; and 
this appointment necessitated a journey to Edin- 
burgh in 1718, when he was welcomed in verse 
by Allan Ramsay and Alexander Pennecuik, His 
literary activity was maintained in a new volume 
of the Englishman (1715) and one or two other 
ephemeral periodicals— Talk, Tea-Table, 
Chit-Chat — in that and the next year. 

Yet withal, prosperity was not secured. Steele’s 
thriftless habits and his proneness to speculation, 
manifested conspicuously in a luckless project for 
the carriage of live fish by sea, kept him in his 
normal state of impecuniosity and debt. But there 
were worse misfortunes still. ‘ Dear Prue’ died in 
1718, and next year came the end of that friend- 
ship with Addison of which he had boasted so 
often with a touching humility and generosity that 
arc among the best proofs of his real excellence of 
character. Addison’s decorous instincts must often 
have been shocked by Steele’s prodigality, and 
there seems no reason to doubt the well-known 
story which represents him reclaiming a loan by 
means of an execution on his friend, to teach 
him a lesson in frugality— a lesson which is said 
to have been accepted with perfect good humour, 
but of course without any good result The 
however, was not about money, but 
politics, for the two friends differed, and proceeded 
to a paper-war on the question of Stanhope’s 
Peerage Bill Steele attacked the bill in the 
Plebeian, Addison replied with acrimony in the 
Old Whig, and the two were still unreconciled 
when Addison died in June 1719. Steele lived ten 
years longer, publishing The Theatre, another short- 
lived periodical, in 1720, and, after one or two 
pamphlets, his fourth play, The Comeious Lovers, 

•n 1722. Another play was announced but never 


completed, although a few fr.igmenis of it have 
been preserved. 

Steele s debts seem to have so accumulated as to 
make it prudent for him to leave London, whether 
for fear of duns or desire of retrcMichjncnt and 
repayment ; and apparently he did not return to 
the capital after 1723. His last years were spent 
partly at Hereford, where his friend Hoadiy was 
bishop, and partly at Carmarthen, where ‘Trues' 
property lay. Stricken by paralysis, he suffered 
partial loss of mind ; and at Carmarilien, on ist 
September 1729, he died. It is said that ‘he 
retained his cheerful sweetness of temper to the 
last, and would often be carried out in a summers 
evening, where the country lads and lasses were 
assembled at ihcir rural sports, and with his pencil 
write an order for a new gown to the best dancer' 
— surely no unHiting final glimpse of the kindliest 
sentimentalist in our literature. 

Love. Grief, and Death. 

The first sense of sorrow I ever knew* was u|)on the 

death of my father, at which time I was not quite five 

years of age ; but was rather amazed at what all the 

house meant, than possessed with a real understanding 

why nobody was willing to play with me. I remember I 

went into the room where his body lay, and my mother 

sat weeping alone by it. I had my baitlcdoor in my 

hand, ami fell a-bcaling the coffin, and calling ‘ Tapa,’ 

for I know not how I had some slight idea that he was 

locked up there. My mother calched me in her arms, and 

transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she 

was before in, she almost smothered me in her embrace, 

and told me, in a flood of tears, papa could not hear me, 

and would play with me no more, for they were going to 

pul him under ground, whence he could never come to 

us again. She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble 

spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief amidst all 

the w'ildness of her transport, which met bought struck 

me with an instinct of sorrow, which. Iwfore 1 w^ 

sensible what it was to grieve, seized my vety soul, ai^ 

has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. 

The mind in infancy is, methinks, like the body in 

embiyo, and receives impressions so forcible that they 

arc as hard to be removed by reason os any mark with 

which a child is bom is to be taken away by any 

future application. _ 

(From Tkt TaiUr, No. 181.) 

Agreeable Companions and Flatterers. 

An old acquaintance who met me this morning 
seemed overjoyed to see me, and told me I looked 
as well as he had known me do these forty years ; but, 
continued be, not quite the man you were when we 
visited together at Lady Brighil/s. Oh I Isaac, those 
days arc over. Do you think there are any such fine 
creatures now living os we then conversed with? He 
went on with a thousand incoherent circumstances, 
which, in his imagination, must needs please me ; but 
they had the quite contrary effect. The flattery with 
which he began, in telling roe how well I wore, was 
not disagreeable I but his indiscreet mention of a set of 
acquaintance wc had outlived, recalled ten thousand 
things to my memory, which made me reflect upon my 
present condition with r^et. Had he indeed been so 
kind as, after a long absence, to felicitate me upon an 
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.11,. i I h.vl l<> ili.ink for, who at our time of day could 
walk firmly, cal lie.irlily, and converse cheerfully, he 
h.id kepi up my ]>lcasiire m myself. l!ul of all man- 
kind. there are none 'O -hockinp as thc'c injudicious 
uvil people. They ordinarily begin upon something 
that thov kni>w must be a s.itisfaction ; but then, for 
fear of the impul.Hion of tlatlcry, they follow it with 
the la't thing in the worhl of which you would be 
reminded. It is ibis that perplexe- civil pcrMins. The 
reason that there is such a general outcry among us 
against flatterers is, that there .arc so \cry few g.HKl 
one-. It is the nicest art in this life, and is a part of 
clo<|uencc which does not want the preparation that is 
necessary to .all other parts of it, that your audience 
shouhl be your well wishers ; for praise from an enemy 
is the most pleasing of all commendations. 

It is generally to be <d»ervcd, that the person most 
agreeable to a man for a constancy, is he that ha.s no 
shining nualitics, but is a certain licgrcc al>ovc great 
imperfections, whom he can live with as his inferior, 
and who will either overlook or not observe hU little 
defects. Such an easy companion as this, cither now 
and then throws out a little flattery, or lets a man silently 
flatter himself in his superiority to him. If you take 
notice, there is hardly a rich man in the world who has 
not such a le<l friend of small consUleration, who is a 
darling for his insignificancy. It is a great ease to have 
one in our own sh.apc a species below us, and who, 
without being listed in our service, is by nature of our 
retinue. These dependents are of excellent use on a 
rainy day, or when a m.in has not a mind to dress ; or 
to exclude solitude, when one has neither a mind to that 
nor to company. There are of this good-natured order 
who arc so kind as to divide themselves, and do these 
good offices to many. Five or six of them visit a whole 
(luartcr of the town, and exclude the spleen, without fees, 
from the families they frequent. If they do not prcscrilw 
physic, they can be company when you take it. Very 
great benefactors to the rich, or those whom they call 
p^ple at their case, are your persons of no consequence. 

I have known some of them, by the help of a little 
cunning, make delicious flatterers. They know the course 
of the town, and the general characters of persons ; by 
this means they will somclimc.s tell the most agreeable 
falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint you that such 
an one of a quite contrary party said, that though you 
were engaged in different interests, yet he had the greatest 
respect for your good sense and address. When one of 
these has a little cunning, he passes his time in the utmost 
satisfaction to himself and his friends ; for his position is 
never to report or speak a displeasing thing to his friend. 
As for letting him go on in an error, he knows advice 
against them is the office of persons of greater talents 

and less discretion. 

The Latin wor<l for a flatterer {asuiiMor) implies no 
more than a person that barely consenU; and indcwl 
such an one, if a man were able to purchase or maintain 
him, cannot be bought too dear. Such a one never con- 
tradicts you, but gains upon you, not by a fulsome way 
of commending you in broad terms, but liking whatever 
you propose or utter ; at the same time is ready to beg 
your pardon, and gainsay you if you chance to speak ill 
of yourself. An old lady is very seldom without such 
a companion as this, who can recite the names of all 
her lovers, and the matches refused by her in the days 


when she minded such vanities— as she is pleased to 
c.all them, though she so much approves the mention of 
them. It is to Itc noted, that a woman's flatterer is 
generally elder than herself, her years serving at once 
to recommend her patroness's age, and to add weight to 
her complaisance in all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely neces- 
sitous in this particular. 1 have indeed one who smokes 
with me often ; but his parts are so low, that all the 
incense he docs me is to fill his pipe with me, and to lie 
out at just a.s many whiffs as I take. This is all the 
praise or assent that he is capable of, yet there are more 
hours «hcn I wouhl rather l)c in his company than that 
of the brightest man I know. It would be an hard 
matter to give an account of this inclination to be 
flattered ; but if we go to the bottom of it, we shall 
find that the pleasure in it is something like that of 
receiving money which lay out. Every man thinks he 
ha-s an estate of reputation, and is glad to see one that 
will bring any of it home to him ; it is no matter how 
dirty a bag it is conveyed to him in, or by how clownish 
a messenger, so the money is good. All that we want to 
\k pleased with flattery, is to believe that the man is 
sincere who gives it us. It is by this one accident that 
alisurd creatures often outrun the most skilful in this 
.art. Their want of ability is here an advantage, and 
their blunlncss, as it is the seeming effect of sincerity, 
is the best cover to artifice. . . - 

It is, indeed, the gyeatcsl of injuries to flatter any but 
the unhappy, or such as arc displeased with themselves 
for some infirmity. In this latter ease we have a member 
of our club, th.al, when Sir Jeffrey falls asleep, wakens 
him with snoring. This makes Sir Jeffrey hold up for 
some moments the longer, to see there are men younger 
than himself among us, who arc more lethargic than 

he is. . 

When flattery is practised upon any other considera- 
tion, it is the most abject thing in nature } nay, 1 cannot 
think of any character Iwlow the flatterer, except he 
that envies him. You meet with fellows prepared to be 
as mean as possible in their condescensions and expres- 
sions ; but they want persons and talents to rise up to 
such a baseness. As a coxcomb is a fool of parU, so a 

flatterer is a knave of parts. 

The best of this order that I know is one who dis- 
guises it under a spirit of contradiction or reproof. He 
told an arrant driveller the other day, that he did not 
care for being in company with him, because he beard 
he turned his absent friends into ridicule- And u^n 
Lady Autumn’s disputing with him about something 
that happened at the Revolution, he replied with a very 
angry tone ; ‘ Pray, madam, give me leave to know more 
of a thing in which I was actually concerned, than you 

who were then in your nurse anus. 

(From TJU Ta//er, No. 9c8.) 

Quack AdvortisemoDts. 

It gives me much despair in the design of reforming 
the world by my speculations, when I find there always 
arise, from one generation to another, successive cheats 
and bubbles, as n.iluraUy as beasts of prey and those 
which ore to l>e their food. There is hardly a man in 
the world, one would think, so ignorant as not to know 
that the ordinary quack ♦doctors, who publish ihejr 
abilities in little brown billets, distributed to all who 
pass by, ore to a man impostors and murderers; yet 
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such is the credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence 
of these professors, that the affair still goes on, and new 
promises of what was never done before arc made cver\* 
day. What aggravates the jest is, that even this promise 
has been made as long as the memory of man can trace 
it, and yet nothing performed, and yet still prevails. . . . 

There is something unaccountably taking among the 
vulgar in those who come from a great way off. Ignorant 
people of quality, as many there are of such, dote ex- 
cessively this way ; many instances of which ever)' 
man will suggest to himself, without my enumeration of 
them. The ignorant s of lower order, who cannot, like 
Ihc upper ones, be profuse of their money to those re- 
commended by coming from a distance, are no less com- 
plaisant than the others ; for they venture thdr lives for 
the same admiration. 

‘The doctor is lately come from his trayels, and has 
practised both by sea and land, and therefore cures the 
green sickness, long sea- voyages, and campaigns, and 
lying-in.’ Both by sea and land I 1 will not answer 
for the distempers called ‘sea-voyages, and campaigns,’ 
but I daresay those of green -sickness and lying-in 
might be as well taken care of if the doctor 
stayed ashore. But the art of managing mankind is 
only to make them stare a little to keep up their 
astonishment ; to let nothing be familiar to them, but 
ever 10 have something in their sleeve, in which they 
roust think you are deeper than they are. There is an 
ingenious fellow, a barber, of my acquaintance, who, 
besides his broken fiddle and a dried sea-monster, has a 
Iwine-cord, strained with two nails at each end, over 
his window, and the words ‘rainy, dry, wet/ and so 
forth, written to denote the weather, according to the 
rising or falling of the cord. We very great scholars 
arc not apt to wonder at this ; but I observed a very 
honest fellow, a chance customer, who sat in the chair 
Wore me to be shaved, fix his eye upon this miraculous 
performance during the operation upon his chin and 
face. When those and his head also were cleared of all 
incumbrances and excrescences, he looked at the fish, 
then at the fiddle, still grubling id his pockets, and 
casting his eye again at the twine, and the words writ on 
each ride ; then altered his mind as to farthings, and gave 
my friend a silver sixpence. The business, as I said, is 
lo keep up the amazement ; and if my friend had had 
only the skeleton and kit, he must have been contented 
with a less payment. . . . There is a doctor in Mouse 
Alley, near Wapping, who sets up for curing cataracts 
upon the credit of having, as his bill sets forth, lost an 
eye in the emperor's service. His patients come in 
upon ibis, and he shews his muster-roll, which confirms 
that he was in his imperial majesty’s troops; and he 
puis out their eyes with great success. Who would 
believe that a man should be a doctor for the cure of 
bunicn children, by declaring that his father and grand- 
father were bom bursten ? But Charles Ingoltson, next 
door to the Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty penny 
by that asseveration. The generality go upon their first 
conception, and think no further ; all the rest is granted. 
They take it that there is something uncommon in you, 
and give you credit for the rest. You may be sure it is 
upon that I go^ when sometimes, let it be to the purpose 
or not, I keep a Latin sentence in my front ; and I was 
not a little pleased when I observed one of my rcatlcrs 
casting his eye on my twentieth paper, • More Latin 
still? What a prodigious scholar is this manf ’ But as 


I have here taken much ht>crty \Mlh ihii learned doctor, 
I must make up all I have said l>y rc|*i'aling what he 
seem^; to be in earnest in, and honestly pronii^ lo ih<jse 
who will not receive him as a grc.it min, Xt) ua, • Thil 
from eight to twelve, and from t^^o tdl he attends 
for the good of the public lo bleed for threepence.* 

(From ffu Spectator, No. 444.) 

Story* Wiling. 

1 have often thought that .a story-teller is lorn, .is 
well as a poet. It i$, I think, certain that ‘^omc men 
have such a peculiar cast of miml, that they see things 
in another light than men of grave dispositions. Men 
of a lively imagination and a mirthful temper will repre- 
sent things to their hearers in the same manner as 
they themselves were affected with them ; and whereas 
serious spirits might perhaps have been disgusted at 
the sight of some odd occurrences in life, yet the very 
same occurrences shall please them in a well-told story, 
where the disagreeable parts of the images arc concealed, 
and those only which arc pleasing exhibited lo the fancy. 
Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what we call a 
‘knack it doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon 
humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect without 
proper gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
such merry emotioDS of the mind. I know ver)* well 
that a certain gravity of countenance sets some stories 
off to advantage, where the hearer 1 $ to l)e surprised in 
the end. But this is by no means a general rule : for 
it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful 
looks and whimsical agitations. I will go yet further, 
and affirm that the success of a story very often 
depends upon the make of the body, and formation 
of the features, of him who relates it. I have l)cen of 
this opinion ever since I criticised upon the chin of Dick 
Dewlap. I very often had the weakness to repine at the 
prosperity of his conceits, which made him pass for a 
wit with the widow at the coffee-house, and the ordinary 
mechanics that frequent it ; nor could 1 myself forl>ear 
laughing at them most heartily, though upon examina- 
tion I thought most of them very fiat and insipid. I 
found, after some time, that the merit of his wit was 
founded upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the toss- 
ing up of a pair of rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit o( 
sickness, which robbed him of his fat and his fame at 
once ; and it was full three months before he regained 
his reputation, which rose in proportion to his floridity. 
He is now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a good 
constitution for wit. 

Those who arc thus adorned with the gifts of nature, 
arc apt to show their parts \rith loo much ostentation. 

I would therefore advise all the professors of this art 
never to tell stories but as Ihcy seem to grow out of the 
subject-matter of (he conversation, or as they serve to 
illustrate or enliven it. Stories that arc very common 
are generally irksome, but may be aptly introduced, 
provided they l>e only hinted at, and mentioned by 
way of allusion. Those that are altogether new 
should never be ushered in without a short and perti- 
nent character of the chief persons concerned, because, 
by that means, you make the company acquaintctl 
with them; and It is a certain rule, that slight and 
trivial accounts of those who are familiar to us ad- 
minister more mirth than the brightest |>oints of wit in 
unknown characters. A little circumstance in the com- 
plexion of dress of the man you are talking of sets hU 
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l>cfofc ihc hearer^ if it be cho«cn aptly for the 
story. Thus, 1 renienjber Tom Lirarcl, after ha\ing 
nn Ic hi'i sisters merry with an account of a formal oW 
mold w.ay of com pi ini anting, owned very frankly that 
lll^ atof) would not liave l>cen worth one farthing if he 
h.ad made the lial of him whom he represented one inch 
n a flower, besides the marking distinct characters Jtnd 
selecting pefiiiient circunut.nnccs it likewise neces- 
sary to K'a\e uff in lime, and end smartly ; so that there 
i> a kind of drama in the forming of a story; and the 
manner of condiuting and pointing it i> the same as 
in an epigram. It a miserahic thing, after one hath 
raised the cxpectali«m of the company by humorous 
char.acicr-» and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter loo 
far There is no retreating ; and how poor is it for a 
Mory tcllcr to end his relation by saying, ‘ That *> all I ’ 

(From TAr Ouar4/t4tn, No. 42 .) 

A Domedtlc Scene. 

There are several persons wlio have many pleasures 
and entertainments in their poxscssion which they do 
not enjoy. It is therefore a kiml and good office to 
nc^pi.aiht them with their own happiness, ami turn their 
at lent ion to such instances of tlicir good fortune which 
they arc apt to overlook. I'erson.s in the married stale 
often w*ant such a monitor, and pine away their <lays by 
hH>kii)g u]>on (he .same condition in anguish and murmur, 
which carries with it in the opinion of others a compli- 
cation of all the pleasures <if life, and a retreat from its 
in^iuietudcs. 

I am led into this thought hy a visit I made an old 
friend, who was formerly my school- fellow. He came 
tu icnvii last week with his family for the winter, and 
yesterday morning sent me >vord his wife expected me 
to dinner. I am as it were at home at (hat house, and 
every mcrnl>er of it know's me for their wcll-w'ishcr. I 
cannot in<lcc<l express the pleasure it is to be met by the 
cfdldrcn with so much joy as I am when I go thither: 
T he lioys and girls strive w*ho shall conic first, when they 
think it is I that am knocking at the door ; and that 
chihl which loses the race to me runs back again to tell 
the father it is Mr DickerstafT. 'I his day I was led in by 
a pretty girl that we all thought must have forgot me ; 
for the family has l>cen out of town thc>c two years. 
Her knowing me again was a mighty subject w*ith us, 
and took up our discourse at the first entrance. After 
which, they began to rally me upun a thousand little 
stories (hey heard in the country, al>out my marriage 
to one of my neigh Imurs daughters : upon which the 
gentleman, my friend, said, 'Nay, if Mr Bickerstaff 
marries a child of any of his old companions, I hope 
mine shall have the preference; there is Mrs Mary is 
now* sixteen, and would m.akc him as fine a widow as 
the best of them : but I know him too well ; he is $0 
enamoured with the very memory of those w ho flourished 
ill our youth, that he will not so much as look upon 
the modern beauties. 1 remember, old gentleman, 
how* often you >vcnt home in a day to refresh your 
countenance and dress, when Tcraminta reigned in your 
heart. As we came up in the coach, I repeated to my 
wife some of your verses on her.’ With such reflections 
on little passages which happened long ago, we passed 
our time during a cheerful and elegant meal. After 
dinner his lady left the room, os did also the children. 
As soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand; 
Well, my good friend, says he, I am heartily glad to 


see thee ; I w*as afraid you would never have seen all 
the company that dined with you to-day again. l>o not 
you think the good w'oman of the house a little altered 
since you followed her from the playhouse, to find out 
who she w xs for me ? 1 perceived a tear fall dow-n his 

check as he spoke, which moved me not a little. But 
to turn the discourse, said 1, she is not indeed quite that 
creature she was when she returned me the letter I 
carrictl from you ; and told me she ho]>ed, xs I was 
a gentleman, I w'ould l>e employ c<i no more to trouble 
her, who had never olTcnded me; but would be so 
much the gentleman’s friend as to dissuade him from 
a pursuit which he could never succeed in. You may 
rememltcr, I thought her in earnest ; and you were forced 
to employ your cousin Will, who made his si:>ter get 
acquainted w ith her for you. You cannot expect her to 
be for ever fifteen. Fifteen I replied my good friend : 
Ah t you little understand, you that have livc<l a liachclor, 
how great, how cxquisile a pleasure there is in l>eing 
really l>eloved ! It is impossible that the most beauteous 
face in nature should raise in me such pleasing ideas 
as when I look upon that excel lent woman. That fading 
in her countenance is chiefly caused by her watching 
with me in my fever. This was followed by a fit of 
sickncs>, w*hich had like to have carried her off last 
winter. 1 tell you sincerely, I have so many obligations 
to her that I cannot with any sort of moderation think 
of her present state of health. But as to what you say 
of fifteen, she gives me every clay pleasures beyond whal 
I ever knew in the possession of her l>eauty, when 1 was 
in the vigour of youth. Ever)' moment of her life brings 
me fresh instances of her complacency to my inclinations, 
and her prudence in regard to my fortune. Her face is 
to me much more l>eautiful than w hen 1 first saw it ; there 
is no decay in any feature, which 1 cannot trace from the 
very* instant it was occasioned by some anxious concern 
for my welfare and interests. Thus at the same time, 
methinks, the love I conceived towards her for what 
she was, is heightened hy my gratitude for what she is. 
'I'he love of a wife is as much above the idle passion 
commonly calle<i by that name, as the loud laughter of 
buffoons is inferior to the elegant mirth of gentlemen. 
Oh I she is an inestimable jewel. In her examination of 
her household affairs, she shews a certain fcarfulncss to 
find a fault, which makes her servants obey her like 
children ; and the meanest w e have has an ingenuous 
shame for an offence, not always to be seen in children 
ID other families. 1 S])cak freely to you, my old friend ; 
ever since her sickness, things that gave me the quickest 
joy before, turn now to a certain anxiety. As the chil* 
dren play in the next room, I know (he poor things by 
their steps, and am considering what they must do 
should they lose their mother in their tender yearx The 
pleasure 1 used to take in telling my boy stories of battle^ 
and asking my girl questions about disposal of her baby 
[doll], and the gossiping of it, is turned into inward 
reflection and melancholy. 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the 
good lady entered, and with an inexpressible sweetness 
in her countenance told us she had been searching her 
closet for something very good, to treat such an old 
friend as I was. Her husl)and’s eyes sparkled with plea* 
sure at the chcarfulness of her countenance ; and 1 saw 
all his fears vanish in an instant. The lady observing 
something in our looks which shewed we had been more 
serious than ordinary, and seeing her husband receive 
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her wiih great concern under a forced chearfalness, im- 
mediately guessed at what we had been talking of j and 
applying herself to me, said, with a smile, Mr Bickerstaff, 
do not believe a word of what he tells you ; I shall still 
live to have you for my second, as I have often promised 
you, unless he takes more care of himself than he has 
done since his coming to town. You must know, he 
tells me that he finds London is a much more healthy 
place than the country; for he sees several of his old 
acquaintance and schooh fellows are here young fellows 
with fair full-bottomed periwigs. I could scarce keep 
him this morning from going out open breast c<l. My 
friend, who is always extremely delighted with her 
agreeable humour, made her sit down with us. She 
did it with that easiness which Is peculiar to women of 
sense ; and to keep up the good humour she lud brought 
in \rith her, turned her raillery’ upon me : Mr Bickerstaff, 
you remember you followed me one night from the play* 
house; suppose you should carry me thither to morrow 
night, and lead me into the front-box. This put us 
into a long field of discourse about the beauties who 
were mothers to the present, and shinctl in the boxes 
twenty years ago. I told her I was glad she had trans- 
ferred so many of her charms, and I did not question but 
her eldest daughter was within half a year of being a 
Toast. 

We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical pre* 
ferment of the young lady, when on a sudden we were 
alarmed with the noise of a drum, and immediately 
entered my little godson to give me a point of war. His 
mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put 
him out of the room ; but I would not part with him so. 

I found upon conversation with him, though he was 
a little noisy in his mirth, that the child had excellent 
parts, and was a great master of all the learning on the 
other side eight years old. 1 perceived him a very great 
historian in FabUt: but he frankly declarc<l to 

me his mind, that he did not delight in that learning, 
l>ecause he did not believe they were true ; for which 
reason 1 found he had very much turned his studies, for 
aliout a twelve-month past, into the lives and adventures 
of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of Warwick, the Seven 
Champions, and other historians of that age. I could 
not but ol»erve the satisfaction the father took in the 
forwardness of his son ; and that these diversions might 
turn to some profiti I found the boy had made remarks, 
which might be of service to him during the course of 
his whole life. He would tell you the mismanagements 
of John Hickathrift, find fault with the passionate temper 
in Bevis of Southampton, and loved Saint George for 
being the champion of Engbnd ; and by this means had 
his thoughts insensibly moulded into the notions of dis* 
cretion, virtue, and honour. 1 was extolling his accom* 
plishmenls, when the mother told me that the little girl 
who led me in this morning was in her way a better 
scholar than he : Betty, says she, deals chiefiy in fairies 
and iprights, and sometimes in a winter-night will 
terrify the maids with her accounts, until they are afraid 
to go up to bed. 

1 sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in 
merry, sometimes in serious discourse, with this particular 
pleasure, which gives the only true relish to ail con* 
venation, a sense that every one of us liked each other. 

I went home, considering the diflerent conditions of a 
married life and that of a bachelor : and I must confess 
it struck me with a secret concern, to reflect that when* 


ever I go off, I shall leave no tracer behind me. In this 
j>cnsivc mood I returned to iny fanuly ; that is to sav, to 
my maid, my dog, and my cat, >\ho only can be the 
better or worse for what happens to me. 

(From Tfu TatUr, Ko. 95.) 

Inkle and Yarico. 

I was the other day amusing myself with Ligon’s 
account of Barbadoes ; and in answer to your well- 
wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon iny 
memor>) out of that honest traveller, in hU fifty fifth 
page, the history of Inkle and Varico. 

Mr Ihomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked in the I>owns on the goo<i ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the West -Indio, on the 1 6th of 
June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandise. Our adventurer was the third son of 
an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to 
instil into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfect master of naml>ers, and consequently 
giving him a quick view of loss and advantage, and 
preventing the natural impulses of his passions, by pre- 
possession towards his interests. With a mind thus 
turned, young Inkle had a person every way agreeable, 
a ruddy vigour in bis countenance, strength in his 
limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his 
shoulders. It happened, in the course of the voyage, 
that the Achilles, in some distress, ]>ut into a creek 
on the main of America, in search of provisions. The 
youth, who is the hero of my stor>', among others went 
ashore on this occasion. From their fir^t landing they 
were observed by a party of Indians, who hid themselves 
in the woods for that purpose. The English unadvisetlly 
marched a great distance from the shore into the country, 
and were intercepted by (he natives, who slew the greatest 
number of them. Our adventurer escaped among others, 
by flying into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote 
and pathless part of the wood, he threw himself, tired 
and breathless, on a little hillock, when an Indian maid 
rushed from a thicket behind him. After the first sur- 
priie, they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. 
If the European was highly charmed with the limbs, 
features, and wild graces of the naked Amcric.in, the 
American was no less taken with the dress, complexion, 
and shape of an European, covered from head to foot. 
The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
consequently solicitous for his preservation. She there- 
fore conveyed him to a cave, where she gave him a 
delidous repast of fruits, and led him to a stream to 
slake his thirst. In the midst of these good oflices, she 
would sometimes play with his hair, and delight in the 
opposition of its colour to (hat of her fingers ; then open 
his bosom, then laugh at him for covering it. She w as, 
it seems, a person of distinction, for she every day came 
to him in a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, 
bugles, and bredes [braids]. She likewise brought him a 
great many spoils, which her other lovers had presented 
to her, so that bis cave was richly adorned with all the 
spotted skins of beasts, and most party-coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world afforded. To make his con- 
finement more tolerable, she would carry him in the 
dusk of the evening, or by the favour of (he moon-light, 
to unfrequented groves and solitudes, and shew* him 
where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the falls 
of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part was 
to watch and bold him awake in her arms, for fear of 
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her Ci‘*untr) men, and awake him on occasions to consult 
hi' safely. In thi'» manner did ihc losers pass away 
their lime, till they had learned a l.*ingua|;c k>( their own, 
jn v\liKh the vov.i;:er tominunit.ited lo his mistress hosv 
h.s)»p> he shoulil l>c tr> have lier in his own country, 
where she shuuld be clothed in sucit silks .as Ids waistcoat 
wA' made of. and 1 h? earned in houses <lravvn by horses, 
without being cxj)i>sc<t to wind and weather. All this he 
promised her the enjoyment of, without sueh fear' and 
al.iriU' a'» they were torment ed with. In this tender 
correspondence ihc'C lovers lived (oz several months, 
w hen Yarico, in'lrucfed by her l<»veT, discovered a vessel 
on the coast, to winch she ina<le signals; and in the 
night, w'ith the utjn(»st joy and satisfaction, accompanied 
him to a ship's crew of his countrymen, lx)un<1 for 
BarKidoes. NVhen a vessel from the main arrives in 
that island, it seems the planters come rlow'n to the 
shore, where there is an immediate market of the Indians 
and other slaves, a> with us of horses aiul oxen. 

1*0 he short, Mr Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Kngtish territories, l>ogan seriously to reflect upon his 
loss of time, and to weigh with himself how many <lays 
interest of his money he had lost during his stay with 
Yarico. This thought made the young man very pen* 
sivc, and careful what account he should be able to 
give his fricmls of his voyage. Upon which considera- 
tion. the prudent and frugal young man sold Yarico to a 
Barbadian merchant s notwithstanding the poor girl, to 
commiserate her condition, told him that she was with 
chihl by him ; hut he only made use of that information 
to rise in his demands upon the purchaser. 

(From the S^ref No. if.) 

KicKard Ligon, a London Royalist mcrchani ruined by the Civil 
War, undertook at dtiy to begin life intw In the SV«t Indies, 
sailed to RorbAdoe^ in 1617. and, driven home by ilfheilth in three 
yeart, was by hb creditors cUpped in prison, where he wrote his 
Httiofy 0/ (fu \ new ed. 1675). There SleeIe(who 

had firianviol interests in the West Indie', through hi> wife) found 
the bones of poor Yarico's story ; but the novelette is mainly Stcele'a 
own creation. Inkle (named from an old word for a kind of tape) 
is entirely his invention, and is unkindly made to sail by the ship 
Ligon was passenger on; it was Steele also, not Ligon, who dis. 
covered nightlng.vlc<i in Barbadoett From the the story 

found its way into such compilaiions as Knox's £/r/.f a/ Extr»ut$ 
and Masson's where Biimi knew it ere he had the chance 

of seeing at Dumfries in 1 794 the * opera ' or musical comedy of Inkle 
and Yarico, by George Colman the younger. In the S/tffaUriozM 
the tale attracted notice on the Continent also: was retold in 
’German by Gellerc, by Bodmer, and by Gesvner; and had its share 
in securing a victory for the Swiss or Natural Khool over the 
Leiprig school of French sympathies and formal standards. 

The Quaker In the Stage-coach. 

Having notiHetl to my goovt fricml Sir Roger that I 
.should set out for London the next day, his horses w ere 
rcatiy at the appointed hour in the evening ; and attended 
by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county town at 
twilight, in order to be ready for the stagecoach the day 
following. As soon as we arrived at the inn, the servant, 
who waited upon me, inquired of the chamberlain in 
nw hearing what company he had for the coach } The 
fellow answere<l, Mrs Deity Amble the great fortune, and 
the widow her mother; a recruiting officer, who took a 
place because they were to go ; )x>ung Squire Quickset 
her cousin, that her mother wished her to be married 
to; Ephraim the quakcr, her guardian; and a gentle- 
man that had studied himself dumb from Sir Roger 
•de Coverley’s. I observed by what he said of myself, 
that according to his office he dealt much in intelligence ; 
And doubted not but there was some foundation for his 


reports of (he rest of the company, as well as for the 
whimsical account he gave of me. The next morning at 
day* break we were all called ; and I, who know my ow*n 
natural shyness, and endeavour (o l>c as little liable to 
l>c di>^puted with as possible, dressed immediately, that I 
might make no one w.iit. The first preparation for our 
setting-out u’a>, that the captain's half^pikc was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum l>ehind the coach. In 
the mean time the drummer, the captain's equipage, was 
ver>* loud that none of the captain's things should Ik; 
]>l.icc<l so as to be spoiled ; upon which his clokc-bag 
was fixctl in the scat of the coach : and the captain him- 
self, according to a frequent though invidious behaviour 
of militar)* men, ordered his man to look sharp, that 
none but one of the ladies should have the place he had 
taken fronting the coach-box. 

\Yc were in some little time fixed in our seats» and 
sat W'ith that dislike which people not too good*nature«l 
usually conceive of each other at first sight. The coach 
jumbled us insensibly into some sort of familiarity: and 
we had not moved above two miles, when the widow 
asked the captain what success he had in his recruiting? 
The officer, with a frankness he believed very gntceful, 
told her, Mhat indeed he had but very little tuck, and 
had sufferal much by desertion, therefore should be glad 
to end his warfare in the scrxdcc of her or her fair 
daughter. In a word, continued he, I am a soldier, and 
to be plain is my character : you see me, madam, young, 
sound, and impudent ; take me yourself, widow, or give 
me to her ; I w ill be wholly at your disposal. I am a 
soldier of fortune, ha ! ' This was followed by a vain 
laugh of his own, and a deep silence of all the rest of 
the company. I had nothing left for it but to fall fast 
asleep, which I did with all speed. * Come, said he, 
resolve u)>on it, we will make a wedding at the next 
town : we will awake this pleasant companion who b 
fallen asleep, to be the bride-man,' and, giving the quakcr 
a clap on the knee, he concluded, * This sly saint, who, I 
will warrant, understands what is what as well as you 
or I, widow', shall give the bride as father.’ The quakcr, 
who happened to be a man of smartness, answered, 
^Friend, I take it in good part that thou hast given me 
the authority of a father over this comely and virtuous 
child ; and I must assure thcc, (hat if 1 have the giving 
her, I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 
savourctU of folly : thou art a person of a light mind ; thy 
drum is a type of thee, it soundeth l>ecause it is empty. 
Verily, it is not from thy fulness, but thy emptiness that 
thou hast spoken this day. Friend, friend, wc have 
hired this coach in partnership with thee, to carry us 
to the great city ; we cannot go any other way. Thb 
worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter 
thy follies; we cannot help it, friend, I say: if thou 
wilt, we must hear thee ; but if thou wert a man of 
understanding, thou wouldst not take advantage of thy 
courageous countenance to abash us children of peace. 
Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier ; give quarter to us, who 
cannot resist thee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, 
who feigned himself asleep? he said nothing; but how 
dost thou know w hat he containeth? If thou speakest 
improper things in the hearing of thb virtuous young 
viigin, consider it os an outrage against a distressed 
person that cannot get from thee : to speak indiscreetly 
what we are obliged to hear, by being huped up with 
thee in this public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting 
on the high road,’ 
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Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with an happy 
and uncommon impudence, which can Ik* convicted and 
supp>ort Itself at the same lime, cries, ‘ Faith, friend, I 
thank thee; I should have been a little impertinent if 
thou hadst not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, I see, 
a smoky [knowing] old fellow, and I will be \ery orderly 
the ensuing part of my journey. I was going to give 
myself airs, but, ladies, I beg pardon.’ 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
rufRc, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight in 
being agreeable to each other for the future, and assumed 
their different provinces in the conduct of the company. 
Our reckonings, apartments, and accommodation fell 
under Ephraim ; and the captain looked to all disputes 
on the road, as the good behaviour of our coachman, and 
the right we had of taking place as going to London of 
all vehicles coming from thence. The occurrences \vc 
met with were ordinary, and very little happened which 
could entertain by the relation of them ; but when I 
considered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good'fortune that the whole journey was not spent 
in impertinences, which to the one part of us might be 
an entertainment, to the other a suflering. What there- 
fore Ephraim said when we were almost arrived at 
London, bad to me an air not only of good understanding 
but good breeding. Upon the young lady's expressing 
her satisfaction in the journey, and declaring how delight- 
ful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered himself as 
follows : ‘ There is no ordinary part of human life w hich 
expresseth so much a good mind, and a right inward 
mao, as hU behaviour upon meeting with strangers, 
especially such as may seem the most unsuitable com* 
panioQs to him ; such a man, when he fallcth in the way 
with persons of simplicity and innocence, however know- 
ing he may be in the ways of men, will not vaunt him- 
self thereof ; but will the rather hide his superiority to 
them, that he may not be painful unto them. My good 
friend, continued he, turning to the oflicer, thee and I 
are to part by and* by, ami peradventure we may never 
meet again : but be advised by a plain man ; modes and 
apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore do not 
think such a man as thyself terrible for thy garb, nor 
such a one as me contemptible for mine. When two 
such as thee and I meet with affections as we ought 
to have towards each other, thou sliouldst rejoice to sec 
my peaceful demeanour, and I should be glad to see thy 
strength and ability to protect me in iU' 

(From 7 '< 4 r Ko. ija.) 

Thcro Are biographies of Sicele by Aiuijd Dobson (i8$S), by 
Connely (ip)4X aod by Aiikeo (tSSp), vbo edited hU pUys (1893) and 
TA/ ro/ 4 rr, 8 voU., annotated (1 $98). A selection from his periodical 
essays was issued In 1865. Select^ Letters vere edited by R. R. 
Johnson (ipalX For the see Vet il. p. 777 , See also 

Marr, Ptri^dUsi StssjiiU ^ tk 4 EigkUintk Cinturj (1934); 
Bembaam, Tkg and Allard yceNieoU's 

4/ Bigktantk Cininrjf Dr^ma ( 1995 ^ 

ROBERT AITKEN. 

Ambrose Philips (1674-1749) one of 
the poets of the day whom Addison’s friendship 
and ^Pope’s enmity raised to temporary importance. 
Born in Shropshire of Warwickshire ancestry, 
and educated at St John’s College, Cam Bridget l^e 
made bis appearance as a poet in the same year 
and in the same volume as Pope— the Pastorals 
of Philips being the first poem, and the Pastorals 
of Pope (be last, in Tonson's Miscellany Usx 1709. 


Tickell praised Philips's Pastorals as the finest 
in the language, and Pope resented lln> absurd 
depreciation of his own poetry by an ironical 
paper in the Gtiardian. l^rctciuiin;; to criticise 
the rival and compare them, l^oj)e ^ives 

the preference to Philips, but (juoies all his worst 
passages as his best, and places by the side of 
them his own finest lines, which he says want 
rusticity and deviate into downright poeir)'. 
Philips felt the satire keenly, and even vowed 
to take personal vengeance on his adversary 
by whipping him with a rod which he hung up 
for the purpose in Bution^s Coffee-House. Pope, 
faithful to the maxim that a man never for- 
gives another whom he has injured, continued to 
pursue Philips with hatred and satire to the close 
of his life. The pastoral poet had the good 
sense not to enter the lists with his formidable 
assailant, and his character and talents soon 
procured him public employment. In 1715 he 
was appointed a commissioner for the Lotler>' ; 
he was afterwards secretary to the Primate of 
Ireland, and sat for County Armagh in the 
Irish Parliament. In 1734 he was made registrar 
of the Prerogative Court. From these appoint- 
ments, Philips was able to purchase an annuity 
of ^400 per annum, w'ith which he hoped, as 
Johnson says, Uo pass some years of life [in 
England] in plenty and tranquillity ; but his 
hope deceived him : he was struck with a palsy, and 
died June 18, 1749’ The Pastorals of Philips 

are but poor things on the whole; but Gold- 
smith eulogised the opening of his Epistle to the 
Earl of Dorset ‘ incomparably fine ’—a judgment 
that Gosse contradicts, while Sir Leslie Stephen 
thought the genuine description of nature quite 
remarkable for the time. His rendering of a frag- 
ment of Sappho was voted so excellent that Addison 
was thought to have assisted in its composition : 

Fragment ft*om Sappho. 

Blessed as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thcc, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

nr was this deprived my soul of rest, 

And raised such tumults in my breast ; 

For while I gazed in transport tost, 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost ; 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame \ 

O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled, 

My blood with gentle horrors thrilled \ 

My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 

Philips, who translated also from Pindar and 
Anacreon, produced three tragedies, but only one 
— The Distressed Mother^ from the Andromaqut 
of Racine — was successful, and was praised by 
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Addison in the Sp^^lntor ; he wrote in the Whig 
journal Tht I r^cthhikcr (I7l8-iy^ which was his 
own venture, and he translated some Persian laics. 
A series of short complimentary pieces, by which 
I'hdips paid court, as Johnson says, 'to nil ages 
aiul < haracters, from Walpole, the steercr of the 
realm, to Miss Pulteney in the nursery,* procured 
him the nickname possibly invented 

by Swift) from Harry Carey (see page 330 below), a 
mckname cordially adopted by Pope as suited to 
Philips's 'eminence in the infantile style.* Of Philips’s 
own achievements in the namby-pamby rhythm, the 
' Dimply damsel, sweetly smiling/ addressed to Miss 
Margaret Pultcney, is one good example, and 
this is another : 

To Miss Charlotte Pultenes', in her Mother’s Arms, 
liinely lilo^vom, inf.int fair. 

Fondling of a hnppy pair, 

Ever)' mom and every night 
Their solicitous delight, 

Sleeping, waking, still at ease. 

Pleasing, without skill to please; 

Lillie gossip, blithe and hale, 

Tattling many a broken tale, 

Singing many a tuneless song, 

Lavish of a heedless tongue ; 

Simple maiden, void of art, 

Babbling out the very heart. 

Yet aliandoned to thy will, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush, 

Like the linnet in the bush, 

To the mother linnet’s note 
Moiluling her slender throat, 

Chirping forth ihy petty joys. 

Wanton in the change of toys, 

Like the linnet green, in May, 

Flitting to c.ich bloomy spray ; 

Wearied then, and glad of rest, 

Like the linnet in the nest. 

TTiis thy present happy lot. 

This in time will be forgot : 

Other pleasures, other cares, 

Ever busy Time prepares ; 

And thou shalt in thy daughter see 
This picture once resembled thee. 

Epifitle to the Earl of Dorset 

CoPBNItAGtH, 1709. 

From frozen dimes, and endless tracts of snow, 

From streams which northern winds forbid to Row, 
What .present shall the Muse to Dorset bring, 

Or how, so near the pole, attempt to sing? 

The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to verse invite. 

The bills and dales and the delightful woods. 

The flowery plains and silver-streaming floo<ls, 

By snow di^ised, in bright confusion lie. 

And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring, 
No birds within the desert region sing. 

The ships, unmoved, the boisterous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 

The vast leviathan wants room to play, 

And spout his waters in the face of day. 


The starving wolves along the main sea prowl, 

And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 

O'er many a shining league the level main 
Here spreads itself into a glassy plain : 

There solid billows of enormous size, 

Alps of green ice, in wild disorder ri^ 

And yet but lately have I seen, even here, 

The winter in a lovely dress appear, 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or winds l>cgun through hazy skies to blow : 

At evening a keen exstem breeze arose, 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew. 

The ruddy mom disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to my eyes ; 

For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every pointeil thorn seemed wrought in glass ; 

In pearls .ind rubies rich the hawthorns show. 

While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 

The thick-.<]>rung reeds which w'atery marshes yield, 
Seemed polished lances in a hostile field. 

The stag in limpid currents with surprise 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise : 

The ^)>rea<ling oak, the beech, and towering pine 
Glazc^l over, in the freezing ether shine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun. 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flics ; 

The crackling wood l>eneath the tempest bends, 

And in a spangled shower the prospect ends : 

Or, if a southern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

The traveller a miry country sees, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees: 

Like some <leluded peasant Merlin leads 

Through fragrant bowers and through delicious meads } 

While here enchanted gardens to him rise, 

And airy fabricks there attract his eyes, 

His wandering feet the magick paths pursue, 

And, while he thinks the fair illusion true, 

The trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear i 
A tedious road the W'cary wretch returns, 

And as he goes the transient vision mourns. 

From tbo First Pastoral— *LobblzL^ 

If we, O Dorset, <]uit the city throng 
To meditate in shades the rural song 
By your command, be present ; and 0 bring 
llte Muse along ! The Muse to you shall sing. 

Her influence, Buckhurst, let me there obtain, 

And I forgive the famed Sicilian swain. 

Dcgin.^In unluxurious times of yore, 

When flocks and herds were no inglorious stort^ 
Lobbin, a shepherd boy, one evening fair, 

As western winds bad cooled the sultry air, 

His numbered sheep within the fold now pent» 

Thus plained him of hU dreary discontent ; * 

Beneath a hoary poplar’s whispering boughs, 

He solitary sat to breathe his vows. 

Venting the tender anguish of his heart, 

As passion taught, in accents free of art ; . 

And little did he hope, while night by nigh? 

His sighs were lavished thus on Lucy brignt» 
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‘ Ah ! welha^day, how long must I endure 
This pining pain ? Or who shall speed my cure ? 
Fond love no cure will have, seeks no repose, 
Delights in grief, nor any measure knows : 

And now the moon begins in clouds to rise ; 

The brightening siars increase within the skies ; 

The winds are hushed ; the dews distil ; and sleep 
Hath closed the eyelids of my weary sheep ; 

I only, with the prowling wolf, const rainetl 
All night to wake : with hunger he is pained, 

And I with love. His hunger he may tame ; 

But who can quench, O cruel love, thy flame ? 
Whilomc did I, all as this poplar fair, 

Upraise my hccdle»s head, then void of care, 

'Mong rustick routs the chief for wanton game ; 

Nor could they merr)*'make till Lobhin came. 

Who better seen than 1 in shepherd's arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses’ hearts? 

How deftly, to mine oaten reed so sweet, 

Wont they upon the green to shift their feel ! 

And, wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised tale from me to learn I 
For many songs and talcs of mirth had I, 

To chase the loitering sun adown the sky ; 

Bui ah ! since Lucy coy deep- wrought her spite 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 

The jolly grooms I fly, and all alone 

To rocks and woods pour fourth my fruitless moan. 

Oh I quit thy wonted scorn, relentless fair, 

Ere, lingering long, I perish through despair. 

Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind. 

Though not so fair, she would have proved more kind, 
0 think, unwitting maid, while yet is lime, 

How flying years impair thy youthful prime I 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ever slay. 

And flowers, though left ungathered, will decay : 

Tlie flowers anew returning seasons bring, 

But l)cauty faded has no second spring. 

My words are wind I She, deaf to all my cries, 

Takes pleasure in the mischief of her eyes. 

Like frisking heifer loose in flowery meads, 

She gads where'er her roving tmey leads ; 

Vet still from me. Ah me, the tiresome chase I 
Shy as the fawn, she flics my fond embrace# 

She flics, indeed, but ever leaves behind, 

Fly where she will, her likeness in my mind#' 

HU /'mw/ were published by Ambrose Philips in 174!; secediiioa 
•lih Life by Hiu M. Segar 

John Philips (1676-1709), author of Tlu 
splendid Shillings which Addison pronounced ‘ the 
finest burlesque poem in the English language,' 
was the son of the vicar of Brampton in Oxford- 
shire, who was also Archdeacon of Salop# He 
studied at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford ; 
his life, mainly devoted to literature, was cut short 
by consumption# His early love of Milton is re- 
flected in all his poems. The Splendid Shillings a 
mock-heroic poem in Miltonic blank verse, is not 
in the least designed disrespectfully to burlesque 
Milton, whom Philips reverenced# He wrote also 
a Tory celebration of the battle of Blenheim \ but 
his most considerable effort in serious verse was 
Cyder ^ an imitation of Virgil's Gecrgics. The 
Splendid Shilling is a classic, read and reprinted 
while the other poems arc forgotten# 
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The Splendid Sblllmg. 

Happy the man who, soul of cares and slrife, 

In Mlken or in lealbem purse rclain^ 

A Splendki Shilling. He nor he.irs wiib pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for clKcrful ale ; 

But with bis friends, >vhen nightly mists arise, 

To Juniper s Magpie or Town-hall repairs : 

Where, mindful of the nymph whose wanton eye 
Transfixed his soul and kindled amorous ftame**, 
Chloc or Phillis, he each circling gl.t^s 
Wishes her health, and joy, and equ.il love. 
Meanwhile he smokes, and laughs ai merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or cortundruni quaint. 

But L whom griping penury surr.ninds, 

And hunger, sure attendant ujx)n w.anl, 

With scanty offals, and sm.ill acid tiff, 

retched repast ! my meagre corps sustain : 

Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
2n garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chilled fingers ; or from lul>e as black 
As winter-chimney, or weI]-polishe<i jet, 

Exhale mundungus, ill-pcrfuming scent : 

Not bbeker tul>e nor of a shorter size 
Smokes Cambro*Briton, versed in pedigree, 

Sprung from Cadwalador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic talc, when he 
O'er many a craggy hill and l>arren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of famed Cestrian cheese, 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th’ Anonian man, 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Ycleped Brechinia, or where Vaga s stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil I 
Whence flows nectareous wines that well may vie 
With Massic, Selin, or renowned Falem. 

Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious flow 
With looks demure and silent pace, a dun, 

Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel ascends. 

With vocal heel thrice thundering at my gate, 

With hideous accent thrice he calls 5 1 know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 

What should I do? or whither turn? Amazed, 
Confounded, to the dark recess 1 fly 
Of wood-hole ; straight my bristling hairs erect 
Thro’ sudden fear j a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and, wonderful to tell! 

My longue forgets her faculty of speech 5 
So horrible he seems 1 His faded brow 
Entrench’d with many a frown, and conic beard. 

And spreading band, admired by modem saints. 
Disastrous acts forebode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves, 

With characters and flgures dire inscribed, 

Grievous to mortal eyes ; ye gods, avert 

Such plagues from righteous men 1 Behind him stalks 

Another monster, not unlike himself, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar called 
A catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible and magic charms 
First have endued 1 if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his body, to the (ouch 
Obsequious, as whilom knights were wont. 

To some enchanted castle is conveyed, 

Where gates impregnable and coercive chains 
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In durance strict detain him till* in form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 

ikware, ye debtors; when ye walk, l>eware, 

He circuiTi'jKCt ! oft with insidiou*. ken 
Thi'i caitiff eyes your steps aloof, ami oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or ghx>my cave, 

Prompt to enchant .xjiue inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallowed touch. So, }»octs sing. 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An cvcrl.\siing foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o er a chinky gap. 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. So her disemlKwvclIcd web 
Araebno in a hall or kitchen spreads 
Obvjous to vagrant flies : she secret stands 
Within her woNcn cell ; the humming |>rcy, 
kcganllcss of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable : nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue ; 

The wasp insidious ami the bu22ing drone, 

And butterfly, promi of expandetl wings 
Distinct with gohl, entangled in her snares, 
L’scless resistance make : with eager stri«lcs 
She low Ving rtic> to licr expected spoils : 

Then with enxenomed jaws the vital blootl 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant tlrag^. 

So pas'! my flays. Hut when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop ami th' inclement air 
Persua<lc> men bi repel benumtung frost > 

With ple.is.ant wines and crackling blaze of wood, 
Me lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving fficml ficlights ; distrcsscfl, forlorn. 
Amidst the horrors of the tcflious night, 

Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind : or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle sh.i<le>, 

Or dcsper.ite lady near a purling stream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow-tree. 

Meanwhile I labour with eternal tirought, 

And restless w ish, ami rave ; my parch<>l throat 
Finris no relief, nor Uc.ivy eyes repose : 

Hut if a sluml>cr baply docs invade 
My weary' limbs, my fancy ’s still a\v.ikc ; 
Thoughtful of firink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, 

In vain ; awake, I find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 

Thus do 1 live, from pleasure quite debarred, 
Nor taste the fruits that the sun*s genial rays 
Mature, John -apple, nor the downy peach, 

Nor walnut in rough-furrow'cd coat secure, 

Nor medlar fruit delicious in decay. 

Afflictions great I yet greater still remains. 

My galligaskins, that have long withstoml 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, 

By lime subdued (what will not time subduel) 
An horrid chasm disclosed with orifice 
Wide, fiiscontinuous ; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian W'aves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts. 
Portending agues. Thus, a well -fraught ship, 
Long sailed secure, or through th' /l^can deep, 
Or the Ionian, till, cruising near 


The Lilybean shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla or Charybdis, dangerous rocks, 

She strikes rebounding ; whence the shattered oak, 

So fierce a shock unable to withstand, 

Admits the sea ; in at the gaping side 
The crowding waves gush with impetuous rage, 
Resistless, overw helming : horrors seize 
The mariners ; death in their eyes appears ; 

They stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, they pray. 
Vain efforts ! still the Iwtlcring waves rush in, 

Implacable ; till, deluged by the foam, 

The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss. 

Juni/^rs /Vnvfi •*/»// were Oxford alehouses 

for tot»acco. is from Span tripe, paunch. 

Cftfrs/tn a adjeciive for 'of Chester 'or of Cheshire; 

u Carnarvori ; AfttrtJfinum, Carmarthen; Brre^inm, 
Brecknock; the Wye; Aruenium is Kenchesier (possibly 

Koss); Sett'niitn, and FnlfrnUn were old wines of Italy, 

beloved of the Romans. Araihnt is the spider: or 

appte-john, is a variety best for use when lony preserved a*d 
shrivelled. Cronittn, from KrettPi^ Saturn, means simply Arctic; 
LilyU<in^ from the promontory of Lilybaeum at the western end of 
Skily, U here u«ed for Sicilian at large. 

Eustace Rildsoll (1686-1737) was a cousin 
of Addison, and from Trinity College, Oxford, 
entered the Temple. He accompanied Addison 
to Ireland as clerk, and aficr\vards rose to be 
Under-Sccretar>' to the Lord Lieutenant and a 
member of the Irish Parliament. Thirty-seven 
numbers of (he are ascribed to Budgcll j 

Dr Johnson reported them to have been so much 
‘mended’ by Addison as to be almost his own. 
No doubt in style and humour they resemble 
those of Addison ; but it was probable enough 
that Budgcll should have tried his best to imitate 
Addison. In 1717 Budgcll, who was vain and 
vindictive, quarrelled with the Irish Secretary, and 
wrote pamphlets on his grievances ; ihc result of 
which was his dismissal from office and return 
to England. He lost a fortune in the South Sea 
Scheme, in a series of law-suits, and in attempts 
to gain a scat in the English House of Commons, 
and subsequently figured principally as a pam- 
phleteer writer for the Craftstiuin and Grub Street 
hack, being at times disordered in his senses.’ 
His declining reputation suffered a mortal blow 
by a charge of having forged a testament in bis 
own favour. By the will of Dr Matthew Tindoli 
the deist, it appeared (I 733 ) that a legacy of ^2000 
had been left to Budgcll. The will was set aside 
and the unhappy author disgraced. To this Pope 
alludes in the couplet : 

Let Budgcll charge low Grub Street on my quill. 
And write whate’er he please-*-oxccpt my will. 

In May 1737 this wretched man, involved in debts 
and difficulties, and dreading an execution in his 
house, committed suicide by leaping from a boat 
while shooting London Bridge. On his desk was 
found a slip of paper, on which he had written : 

What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot be wrong. 

In this he misrepresented Addison, who made the 
dying Cato say : 
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Vet methinks a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Alas ! I fear 
1 *ve been too hasty. O ye powers that search 
The heart of man, and weigh hi^ inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. 

The best may err, but you are good. 

Tbe Art of Growing Rich. 

The first and most infallible metho<l towards the 
attaining of this end is thrift ; all men are not equally 
qualified for getting money, but it is in the power of 
every one alike to practise this virtue ; and I believe 
there arc very few persons who, if they please to rctU-ci 
on their past lives, will not find, that had they saved all 
(hose little sums which they have spent unneces>arily, 
they might at present have been masters of a compe- 
tent fortune. Diligence justly claims the next place to 
thrift ; I find both these excellently well recommended 
to common use in the three following Italian proverbs: 
‘Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself;* 
‘Never defer that until to«morrow which you can do 
to«day ; * * Never neglect small matters and expenses.* 

A third instrument in growing rich is method in 
business which, as well as the two fonner, is also 
attainable by persons of the meanest ca{>acilies. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the age in which he lived, l>eing asked by a friend 
how he was able to despatch that multitude of afiairs 
in which he was engaged, replied, That his whole art 
consisted in doing one thing at once. If, says he, 1 
have any necessary despatches to make, I think of 
nothing else until those are finished; if any domestic 
affairs require my attention, I give myself up wholly to 
them until they arc set in order. 

In short, wc often see men of dull and phlegniatick 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a regular 
and orderly disposition of their business; and that, 
without it, the greatest parts and most lively imagina- 
tions rather puzale their affairs than bring them to an 
happy issue. From what has Iwcn said, I think I may 
lay it down as a maxim, that every man of good 
common sense may, if he pleases, in his particular 
station of life, most certainly be rich. The reason why 
We sometimes sec that men of the greatest capacities 
are not so, is either because they despise wealth in 
comparison of something else, or at least arc not 
content to be getting an estate unless they may do it 
their own way, and at the same time enjoy all the 
pleasures and gratifications of life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing rich, it 
must be allowed that there is room for genius as well 
in this as in all other circumstances of life. Though the 
ways of getting money were long since very numerous, 
and though so many new ones have been found out of 
late years, (here is certainly still remaining so Urge a 
field for invention, that a roan of an indifferent head might 
easily tit down and draw up such a plan for the conduct I 
and support of hts life as was never yet once thought of. 

We daily see methorls put in practice by hungry and 
ingenious men, which demonstrate (he power of invention 
this particular. It is reported of Scaramouche, the 
first famous Italian comedian, that being in Paris, and 
in great want, he bethought himself of constantly plying 
near the door of a noted perfumer in (hat city, and 
when any one came out who bad been buying snuff, 
never failed to desire a taste of (hem : when he had by 


ihi> mcan& got together a quanuiy ma^le up of icvera) 
different sorts, he sold it again ai a lower rate to the 
same perfumer, who, finding out the tnek, called it 
taba^ d< tnilU or snuff of a thousand llawers. 

The story further tells us, that by (his nican'» ho got a 
\ery comfortable subsistence, until, making too much haste 
to grow rich, he one day took such an unreasonable 
pinch out of the box of a ^wiss officer as cngagcti him 
in a quarrel, and obliged ii:in to <juit ihi^ ingenious way 
of life. Nor can 1 in this place omit doing justice to a 
youth of niy own count ly, who, though he is scarce yet 
twelve years old, has, with great industry and ajqjlication, 
attained to the art of beating the Grenadiers’ .March on 
his chin. I am credibly informed, that by thi> niean> he 
does not only maintain himself and his mother, but th.it 
he is laying up money every day, with a <lesign, if the 
war continues, to purchase a drum at least, if not a 
pair of colours. 

I shall conclude these instances with the device of 
the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great distance 
from Paris, and without money to t)ear his cxpense.s 
thither. This ingenious author Wing thus sharp set, 
got together a convenient quantity of brick dust, and 
h.iving dis|>o$ed of it into several papers, writ upon 
one, * Poyson for Monsieur ; ’ upon a second, ‘ Poyson for 
the Daupliia;* and on a third, ‘Poyson for the King.* 
Having made this provision for the royal family of 
France, he laid his papers so that his landlonl, who 
was an inquisitive roan and a goo^l subject, might got 
a sight of them. The plot succeeded as he desired ; 
the host gave immediate intelligence to the secretary 
of stale. The secretary' presently sent down a special 
messenger, who brought up the traitor to court, and 
])rovidcd Jiim at the king's cx|>cnse with pro|)cr accow 
niodations on the road. As soon as he a|>pcarcd, he 
was known to be the celebrated Rabelais ; and his 
jww'dcr u|>on examination being found very innocent, 
the jest was only laugh t at ; for w hich a less eminent 
droll would have l>ccn sent to the galleys. 

Trade and commerce might doubtlc.ss be slill varied 
a thousand ways, out of which w*ould arise such branches 
as have not yet been touched. The famous Doily is still 
fresh in every one’s memory, who raised a fortune by 
finding out materials for such sluflk as might at once 
be cheap and geatecl. I have heard it affirmed, that, 
liad not he discovered this frugal method of gratifying 
our pride, we should hardly liavc l>een able to carry on 
the last war. I regard trade not only as highly ad van* 
tagious to the commonwealth in general, but as the 
most natural and likely method of making a man's 
fortune, having observed, since my being a Spectator 
in the world, greater estates got aliout 'Change than at 
Whitehall or St James's. I l>elieve I may also add, that 
the fust acquisitions are generally attended with more 
satisfaction, and as good a conscience. 

I must not, however, close this essay without observ- 
ing, that what has l^ecn said is only intended for persona 
in the common ways of thriving, and U not designed for 
those men who, from low beginnings, push themselves up 
to the top of states and (he most considerable figures in 
life. My maxim of saving is not designed for such as 
these, since nothing is more usual than for thrift to dis- 
appoint the ends of ambition ; it being almost impossible 
(hat the mind should be intent upon trifles whlH it is 
at the same timei forming some great design. 

(From TA4 No. sS|.) 
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I h« >i..r> a' • il k.il.cl.ii^ a^l^>cr> pli.il, ih. -i^h il lon^ 

c^^f^rtlt , *hc >vJr;»rti«*yv^ Nkinui'b) ri'>* a pct'cn, 

Inil .1 ili.ir;„icr ill Ibe i.l.l ll.iluii comrdy, who Jrubhed h>- 
ilic ti,ii(r(|uin ; DmIv'' jchie\«menl< nre noiej unUcr Gay, ai 
l'-n;e i?f.. 

The Earl of llalifav i tW)i-i7i5) «as, under 
his (nvn name *>f Charles Monta^'ii, famous as a wit 
in tlie days of Charles II., hut survived to be the 
patron <if Cont;rcvc, Adihson, Steele, Rowe, ;md 
l itkeil. C.riindson of the parli.amcnlary Earl of 
Manchester, he 'Vits born at Horton, Northampton- 
shire. and passed from Westminster to rrinity 
College, Cambiidge. His most nol,ible poetical 
achievement was his share in the parody on 
Dryden’s Hutd ami Panthtr. called The Town 
and Country Mouse (1687), of which he was joint- 
author with Matthew l’rii>r. His career in Parlia- 
ment as financier and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is beyond the scope of these pastes, where he is 
commciiKirated rather as a patron of literature 
than as a poet. In |6<)7 he became Premier, but 
his arrogance and vanity soon made him un- 
popular, and on the Tories coming into power in 
i6</; he was obliged to accept the auditorship of 
the Exchequer and withdraw from the Commons 
as Paron Halifax. He strongly supported the 
union with Scotland and the Hanoverian succes- 
sion : and on Cicorgc I.’s arrival became an carl 
and Prime-Minister. 

Edward Cave (if>9i-:734), an enterprising 
and far-sighted editor, deserves mention here as 
the original ' Sylvanus Urban.’ He was bom at 
Newton near Rugby, where he received some 
schotiling : and after many vicissitudes he became 
apprentice to a printer. Obtaining money enough 
to set up a small printing-office, in 1731 he started 
the CcntUuuins .\faf’rtzine, for which Samuel John- 
son became parliamentary reporter in 1740: and 
amidst his endless periodicals and other under- 
takings, Cave published Johnson’s Rambler, his 
Irene, Loudon, and Lije of Savage. He died with 
his hand in Johnson’s. 

Lord Lnnsdownc (t667-i735)» made a peer 
by Queen Anne, and imprisoned for a year and a 
half after the H.inovcrian succession, was born 
at Hornby the son of a Yorkshire squire. As 
George Granville (or Grenville) he wrote many 
poems to ‘Myra’ (or ‘Mira;’ the Countess of 
Newburgh), and produced a comedy, a tragedy, an 
adaptation of the Merchant of Venice, a masque, 
and an opera— none of any permanent interest. 
He went into Parliament and public life in 1703. 
Waller, whom he imitated, commended him ; and 
Pope commemorated ‘Granville the polite’ among 
his pretty numerous patrons. 

John Oldnilxoii (1673-1742), one of the 
heroes of the Dunciad, was of an old Somersetshire 
family. He began to publish poems at twenty-two, 
but was better known as a pamphleteer and the 
aulhoc of dull partisan histories of the British 
Empire in America, and of England (against 
Clarendon and for Burnet) ; as also of ‘memoirs’ 


of France, Scotland, and Ireland, designed to 
•shew up’ the plans of the French, the Stewarts, 
and the ‘Papists.’ In his Essay on Criticism 
he attacked Addison, Swift, Pope, and others, and 
thus and in other ways provoked Pope’s antipathy. 

Thoiiia-s llcarne (1678-1735), '"-ho studied 
and presented .Antiquities,’ was bom at \\ hite 
Waltham in Berkshire, studied at St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper of 
the Bodleian Library— a post he had to resign as 
a Jacobite in 1716, though he continued to live at 
Oxford till his death. He compiled and edited 
forty-one works, full of laborious learning but 
poor in style. Among them were Reliquia 
liodleiancT, Lcland's Itinerary and Collectanea, 
Curious Discourses upon English Antiquities; 
and the editions of Camden's Annals, \\ illiam 
of Newburgh, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle, and that of Peter Langtoft. 
The Bibliotheca Hearniana was published in 1848 ; 
the Rcliquite Hearniana in 1857. His autobiog- 
raphy is to be found in the Lives of Leland, 
Hearne, and Wood (1772)- His Remarks and 
Collections were edited for the Oxford Historical 
Society (vols. l.-x. 1885-1915). 

Thonin.s Carle (1686-1754) was born at 
Clifton-upon-Dunsmore vicarage, near Rugby, 
and educated at University College, Oxford. 
After taking orders, he was appointed reader 
at the Abbey Church, Bath ; nevertheless in 1714 
he resigned rather than take the oaths to the 
Hanoverian Government. In 1722 he was sus- 
pected of complicity in the conspiracy of Atter- 
bury, whose secretary he was, and /[tooo was 
offered for his apprehension ; but he escaped to 
France, where he remained till 1728. After his 
return he published a IJfe of fames, Duke of 
Ormonde (2 vols. 1736), and a History of England 
to lOliJi (4 vols. 1747-55), whose prospects were 
blighted by an unlucky note ascribing to the 
Pretender the gift of touching for the king’s 
evil. Subscribers withdrew their names, and the 
historian was ‘left forlorn and abandoned amid 
his extensive collections.’ His style was not 
attractive, but Carte’s laborious history was a real 
triumph of research, and greatly above the level 
of any work that had yet appeared in England. 
Till now the most considerable had been the 
(partisan Whig) Compleat History, finally issued 
in 1706 by White Kennett 5 Echard’s (1707) » and 
the clear, methodical, and comparatively impartial 
English history by Paul Rapin dc Thoyras, a 
French Protestant who had come to England 
with William III. and had fought at the Boyne 
and at Limerick. It was at the Hague and at 
Wescl that Rapin wrote his eight-volume Histoire 
d’Angleterre (1724), which was soon translated 
(172^31) and became the standard work even in 
England. Against it Carte justly complained that 
Rapin had no knowledge of documents save those 
in Rymeris Fatdera, and had never looked at the 
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valuable materials in the rolls of Parliament, 
the Cottonian MSS., and other available sources. 
Carte really did make an attempt to utilise 
the documents at his command ; and though 
his work failed, it proved invaluable to many 
successors. 

William Stukeley (1687-1765), called the 
* Arch'Druid/ was born at Holbeach ; studied at 
Corpus, Cambridge ; and practised as a doctor at 
Boston, London, and Grantham. In 1729 he took 
orders, and in I 747 became a London rector. 
His twenty works (1720-26), dealing with Stone- 
henge, Avcbur>', and antiquities generally, enshrine 
much that is credulous as well as curious. His 
Diary and Correspondent was published by the 
Surtees Society in 1884-87. 

Benjaiulii Hoatlly (1676-1761), successively 
Bishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbur>% and Win- 
chester, was a prelate of great controversial ability, 
who threw the weight of his talents into the 
scale of Whig politics when fiercely attacked by 
Tories and Jacobites. Born at Wcslerham in Kent, 
in 1697 he was elected a Fellow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. In 1706, while rector of Si Peter-lc- 
Poor, London, he attacked a sermon by Aitcrbur)% 
and thus incurred the enmity and ridicule of Swift 
and Pope. He defended the Revolution of 1688, 
and attacked the doctrines of divine right and 
passive obedience with such vigour and perse- 
verance that, in 1709 » the House of Commons 
recommended him to the favour of the queen. 
Her successor, George I., elevated him in 1715 to 
the see of Bangor. Shortly after his elevation to 
(he Bench Hoadly published a work against the 
Nonjurors, and a sermon preached before the king 
at St Jameses, on the ‘ Nature of the Kingd om or 
Church of Christ,’ from the text, ‘My kingdom 
is not of this world.’ The latter excited a long 
and vehement dispute, known by the name of the 
Bangorian Controversy, in >vhich an endless series 
of tracts was published. The Low'cr House of 
Convocation censured Hoadl/s views, as calcu- 
lated to subvert the government and discipline 
of the Church, and to impugn and impeach the 
^'oyal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. The 
controversy was conducted with unbecoming vio- 
and several bishops and other grave 
divines— Sherlock among the number— foigoi the 
dignity of their station and the spirit of Christian 
^riiy in the heat of party warfare. Pope alludes 
sarcastically to Hoadl/s sermon in the Dunciad : 

Toland and Hodal, prompt at priests to jeer, 

Yet silent bowed to Chris fs no kingdom here. 

Yet Hallam held that there was ‘nothing whatever 
in Hoadl/s sermon injurious to the established 
endowments and privileges, nor to the discipline 
and government of the English Church, even in 
theory- If this had been the case, he might 
have reproached with some inconsistency in 
becoming $0 latg^e a partaker of her honours and 
emoluments. He even admitted the usefulness of 


censures for open immoralities, though denying 
all Church authority to oblige any one to external 
communion, or to pass any sentence which should 
determine the condition of men with respect to 
the favour or displeasure of God. Another great 
question in this controversy was that of religious 
liberty as a civil right, which the Convocation 
explicitly denied. And another related to the 
much-debated exercise of prixatc judgntent in 
religion, which, as one parly meant virtually to 
t.ike away, so the other perhaps unreasonably 
exaggerated.' Hoadly was author of se\eral otlicr 
works, as on the reasonableness of conformity 
and on the sacrament. The following is from 
the famous sermon on John xviii. 36 : 

The Kingdom of Christ not of this World. 

If, therefore, llic church of Christ lie the kingdom of 
Christ, it is essential to it that Christ him>clf l>c the 
sole lawgiver and sole Judge of his subjects, in all 
relating to the favour or displeasure of Almighty God ; 
and that all his subjects, in what station soever they 
may be. arc equally subjects to him ; and that no one 
of them, any more than another, hath authority either 
to make new laws for Christ's subjects, or to imi>osc 
a sense u|>on the old ones, which is the same thing; 
or to Judge, censure, or punish the servants of another 
master, in matters K*lating purely to conscience or 
salvation. If any person hath any other notion, either 
through a long use of words with inconsistent meanings, 
or through a negligence of thought, let him but ask 
himself whether the church of Christ be the kingdom 
of Christ or not ; and if it be, whether this notion of 
it doth not al^solutety exclude all other legislators and 
Judges in matters relating to conscience or the favour 
of God, or whether it can 1 >c his kingdom if any mortal 
men have such a |>ower of legislation and judgment in 
it This inquify will bring us back to the first, which 
is the only true account of the church of Christ, or 
the kingdom of Christ, in the mouth of a Christian; 
that it is the Duml<r of men, whether small or great, 
whether dispersed or united, who truly and sincerely 
are subjects to Jesus Christ alone as their lawgiver 
and judge in matters relating to the favour of Cod and 
their eternal salvation. 

The next princijial point is. that, if the church l>c 
the kingdom of Christ, and this * kingdom be not of 
this world/ this must appear from the nature and end of 
the laws of Christ, and of those rewards and punishments 
which are (he sanctions of his laws. Now', Iris laws arc 
declarations relating to the favour of God in another 
stale after this. They arc declarations of those con- 
ditions to be performed in this world on our part, 
without which God w'ill not make us happy in that to 
come. And (hey are almost all general appeals (o the 
will of that God ; to his nature, known by the common 
reason of mankind, and to the imitation of that nature, 
which must be our perfection. Tlie keeping his com- 
mandments is declared the way to life, and the doing 
his will the entrance into the kingdom of heaven. The 
being subjects to Christ is to this very end, that we 
may (he better and more effectually perform the wilt . 
of Cod. The laws of this kingdom, therefore, as Christ 
left them, have nothing of this world in their view ; no 
tendency either to the exaltation of some in worldly 
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And dignity, or to their absolute dominion over 
the faith and religious conduct of othcr< of his subjects, 
or to the erecting of nny sort of temporal kingdom under 
Ihc covert and name of a spiritual one. 

I*hc sanctions of Clinvt's law arc rcw.nrds and punish- 
ments. But of whal Sort? Not the rewards of this 
world ; not the offices or glories of this state : not the 
pains of prisons, banishments, hnes. or any lesser and 
more mcxlcrate penalties ; nay, not the much lts.scr and 
ncg.itive disiounageincnts th.at belong to human society. 
He was far from thinking that these could Ixr the insiru- j 
ments of a persuasion as he thought acceptable 1 

t<* (lod. Bui as the great en<l of his kingdom was to 
guide men to happiness after the short images of it 
were over here Wlow, so he look his nnitives from tli.at 
place where his kingdom fir>l iK'gan, and where it was 
at last to end ; from iIiom: rewartU and punishinenls in 
a future state, which had no relation to this worM t and 
to shew that his ‘kingdom was not of this world/ all the 
sanctions which he thought fit to give to his laws were 
nut of this world at all. 

St Paul undcr^toCKl this so well, that he gives an 
atcovinl of his own comluct, and that of others in the 
same station, in these words : ' Know ing the terrors of 
the 1-ord, we persuade men ; * whereas, in too many 
Christian countries since his days, if some who profess 
to Miccce<l him were to give an account of their own 
comluci, it must In: in a ipiitc contrary strain : ‘Know- 
ing the terrors of this world, and having them in our 
power, we do not persuade men, but force their outward 
profession against their inward persuasion.* 

Now, wherever this is practisc<l, whether in a great 
degree or a small, in that place there is so far a change 
from a kingdom which is not of thi.s world, to a kingdom 
which is of this world. As soon as ever you hear of 
any of the engines of this world, W'hethcr of the greater 
or the lesser sort, you must immediately think that then, 
and so far, the kingdom of this world takes place. For, 
if the ver)’ e<csencc of God*s worship be spirit and truth, 
if religion l>e virtue and cliarity» under the bclicr of a 
Supreme Govemour and Judge, if true real faith cannot 
lie the cITect of force, and if there can be no reward 
where there is no willing choice — then, in all or any of 
these eases, to apply force or flallcr}*, worldly pleasure or 
pain, is to act contrar)* to the interests of true religion, 
as it is plainly op|>ositc to the maxims upon which Christ 
founded his kingdom ; w'ho chose the motives which arc 
not of this world, to support a kingdom which is not 
of this world. And indeed it is too visible to be hid, 
that wherever the rewards and punishments arc changctl 
from future to present, from the world to come to the 
world now in possession, there the kingdom founded by 
our Saviour is in the nature of it so far changed that 
it is become in such a degree what he professed his 
kingdom was not, that is, of this world ; of the same 
sort with other common earthly kingdoms, in which 
the rewanls arc worldly honours, posts, offices, pomp. 
Attendance, dominion ; and the punishments arc prisons, 
fines, banishments, galleys and racks, or something less 
of the same sort. 

S<e th« Life in ihc edition of hit works by Hoodly*$ son 
(3 vok folio, 17^3). 

Daniel Wnterland (1683-1740)1 bom at 

Waseley rectory, Lincolnshire, was elected in 1704 
a Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and in 
1730 became Archdeacon of Middlesex and vicar of 


IWickenham. He was a controversial theologian 
of great ability and acuteness, and as champion 
of Trinitarian orthodoxy vindicated the doctrines of 
the Church of England from Arian and deistic 
assailants. His several publications on the Trinity 
constitute a valuable series of treatises. A com^ 
plete edition of his works, with a Life of the author 
by Bishop Van Mildcrt, was published at Oxford, 
in eleven volumes, in 1823. 

Coiiyers Middlotoii (1683-1750), rector of 
Hascombe in Surrey, was very eminent as a 
controversialist ; and even Parr, who proved that 
his famous and eulogistic Life of Cicero (1740 
was largely plagiarised from William Bcllenden, a 
Scottish seventeenth century author, held that as 
a writer of English Middleton was excelled by 
Addison alone. It is long since he ceased to 
hold this proud eminence ; but he was a very 
conspicuous personage in his lifetime. A native 
of Richmond in Yorkshire, F'cllow and librarian of 
the University of Cambridge, he was early engaged 
in a personal feud with Bentley, and ultimately 
had to apologise for libel. A Letter from Rome 
shtwiHff an exact conformity between Ropery ami 
Ra<;anism (1729) was ostensibly an attack on 
Catholic ritual, but raised grievous suspicions of 
the writers soundness in the Christian faith. In 
a controversy with Waterland he professed to 
be answering the deists, but gave up the literal 
accuracy of Scripture and was by many regarded 
as little better than a dangerous freethinker. 
An Introductory Discourse and a Free Inquiry 
(1747-49) denied the credibility of all miracles 
later than the first age of the Church, but was by 
most thought to cast doubt on all miracles. In 
the Life of Cieeroy admiration of the rounded 
style and flowing periods of the Roman orator 
seems to have produced in his biographer a 
desire to attain to similar excellence ; certainly 
few contemporaries wrote English with the same 
careful finish and sustained dignity. A few sen- 
tences from his pancgy'rical summary of Cicero’s 
character wilt exemplify his style : 

He [Cicero] made a just distinction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving whal we ought to 
condemn ; and submitted, therefore, yet never consented 
to those usurpations ; and when he was forced to comply 
with them, did it always with A reluctance that he ex- 
presses very keenly in his letters to his friends. But 
whenever that force was removctl, and he was nl liberty 
to pursue his principles and act without controul, as in 
his consulship, in his province, and after C*csar’$ death 
(the only periods of his life in which he was truly 
master of himsclO* there we sec him shining out in his 
genuine character of an excellent citixen, a great magis- 
trate, a glorious patriot ; there we see the man who 
could declare of himself with truth, in an appeal to 
Adieus os to the best witness of hU conscience, that he 
had always done the greatest services to his country 
when it was in his power; or when it was not, had 
never harboured a thought of it but what was divine. 
If we must needs compare him, therefore! with Cato, as 
some writers affect to do, it Is certain that if Cato’a 
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virtue seem more splendid in theory, Cicero s will be 1 
found sop>erior in practice ; the one wa> romantic, the ^ 
other was natural ; the one drawn from the rchnemcnis 
of the schools, the other from nature an<l social life ; 
the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful ; the other 
always beneficial, often salutary to the republic. 

To conclude: Cicero's death, though \iident, cannot 
be called untimely, but was the proper en<l of such a 
life ; which must also have been rendered le>s glorious , 
if it had owed its preservation to Antony. It was, there- 
fore, not only whal he ex|K'Cte<l, but, in the circum- 
stances to which he was reduced, what he secin:» even 
to have wished. For he, who before had been timi<l in 
clangers and desponding in distres-s from the lime 1 
of Caesars death, roused by the desperate slate of the 
republic, assumed the fortitude of a hero, discarded all 
fear, despised all danger, and when he could not free his 
country from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take 
that life which he no longer cared to preserve. Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, he reserved himself, as 
it were, for the last act ; and after he had playc^l his 
part with dignity, resolved to finish it with glory • 

The Bellendeo with wh4»e heirer Middleion ploughed not 
John BelJendcn (Vol, I. p. 91^) but William ilelUndcn, someume 
profeMor at Parif, wh« wrote in Latin more than one «ork on 
Cicero, the lait giving Cicero's history in Cicero s own words, and 
died about 1633. Middleion thus found not merely his plan ready 
made, but hu materials collected. 

^'athanicl Lardiier <1684-1768), an English 
Nonconformist divine who ultimately became a 
Unitarian, was bom and died at Hawkhurst in 
Kent. He wrote a number of theological works, 
including TJte Credibility of (he Gospel History 
(2 vols. 1727 and 12 vols. 1733-55), long a notable 
pan of English apologetics, and a large collec- 
tion of Jewish attd Heathen Testimonies to the 
Truth of Christianity (1764-67). 

William Law (1686-1761) was a great writer 
of English, a consummate controversialist, and a 
powerful and permanent spiritual influence. Bom 
a grocer's son at KingsclifTe, Northamptonshire, 
he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
became a Fellow in 1711. He was unable to sub* 
scribe the oath of allegiance to George I., and 
forfeited his fellowship. About 1727 he became 
tutor to the father of Edward Gibh^n, and for ten 
years was ^the much-honoured friend and spiritual 
director of the whole family.’ The elder Gibbon 
died in 1737, and three years later Law retired to 
KingsclifTe, where he was joined by his disciples, 
Miss Hester Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and 
Mrs Hutcheson— ladies whose united income of 
about £yx )0 a year was mostly spent in works 
of charity* About 1733 Law had I^gun to study 
Jacob Boehme, and most of his later books are 
expositions of Boehme's mysticism or adaptations 
of it Law won his first triumphs against Bishop 
Hoadly in the famous Dangorian Controversy 
with his Three Letters (1717). His Remarks 
on Mandevillds Fable of the Rees {1723) is a 
masterpiece of caustic wit and vigorous English. 
Only less admirable is the Cesse of Reason 
(^73^)i in answer to Tindal the deist He 
held that Locke’s philosophy led to freethinking, 


and regarded Warbiirton b dcfcni e of Christianity 
as worse than useless. His most f.mtous work 
remains the Senous Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life \1729;, written before the ‘inysiifal period,' 
which profoundly influenced Dr Johnson .ind the 
Wesleys, as well as the early evangclKals such us 
\'cnn, Scott, and Newton. Hjs posiiion. tlncdogi- 
cally and otherwise, was somewhat i!>olate<i, and 
NS as pu2zling even to the more spiritual temper' in 
an unspiritunl age. He was a High Churchman 
but an ‘enthusiast ’—characters not then ihoughr 
compatible ; his asceticism seemed to smack of 
Puritanism ; his later mysticism alienated the 
Wesleys, and as a Churchman he Nv«as a con- 
troversial anti-Methodist. But his character and 
his Nvritings produced marked effects on English 
intellectual life. His thought and his style uere 
equally vigorous ; his reasoning logical and keen ; 
his expression lucid, brilliant, and often highly 
humorous ; and, like mobl of his contemporaries, 
he had no dislike to forms of argument that Nsould 
now be accounted too personal, as in the following 
extract from his attack 

On MandevlUe'd ‘Fable of tbe Beee.’ 

Sir, I have re.n! your 5ievcral compositions in favour 
of the vices and corrupt ions of mankind, and lu)j)c t 
need make no apology for presuming to offer a word ur 
tNvo on the side of virtue and religion. 1 shall >pend 
no time in preface or general reflections, but proceed 
directly to the examination <»f such passages as cK|>o$e 
moral virtue as a fraud and im|>osition, and render all 
pretences to it as odious and contemptible. Though 1 
direct m)'sclf to you, I hope it will l>c no offence if I 
sometimes speak os if I was speaking to a Christian, or 
show some ways of thinking that may he owing to that 
kind of worship which is professol amongst us. Wa)'s 
of thinking derived from revealed religion are much 
more suitable to our low capacities than any arrogant 
pretences to be wise by our own light. Moral virtue, 
however disregarded in practice, h.is hitherto had a 
speculative esteem amongst men ; her praises have been 
celebrated by authors of all kimU, as the confcsscrl 
beauty, ornament, and perfection of human nature. On 
the contrary*, immorality has been looked ujKin as the 
greatest reproach and torment of mankind ; no satyr lias 
l>ccn thought severe enough upon its natural baseness 
and deformity, nor any Nvit able to express the evils it 
occasions in private life and public societies. Your 
goodness Nvould not suffer you to see this part of 
Christendom dcludc^l with such false notions of I know 
not what excellence in virtue or evil in vice, 1>ut obliged 
you immediately to compose a system (as you call it) 
wherein you do these three things. irA You consider man 
merely as an animal, having, like other animals, nothing 
to do but to follow his appetites, “idly. You consider man 
as cheated and flattered out of his natural slate by the 
craft of moralists, and pretend to be very sure that the 
' moral virtues are the political offspring Nvhich flattery 
begot U|>on pride.’ So that man and morality are here 
both destroyed together 1 man is dcc!arc<\ to l>c only an 
animal, and morality an imposture. According to this 
doctrine, to say that a man is dishonest is making him 
just such a criminal as a horse that does not dance. But 
this is not all, for you dare further affirm in praise of 
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MuniorAlit)*. * ihcit cviK rvs well mornl as natural, is the 
s^ilul the life an<l ‘support of all tra<1cs and crnploy> 

lucnls without exception; that there we miiM h>ok for 
the tnjc ori^n of all arts and sciences ; and that the 
moment evil ceases, the society must lie spoiled, if not 
dissolved/ Those arc the principal doclrino which 
with more than fanatic /eal vou recoininon<l lo vour 
readers ; nnd if lcvv«l stories, profane observations, loose 
jests, nnii haui'hty assertions might pass for arguments, 
few pctipic would be able to dispute with you. 

I shall l)cgin with your definition of man. * As for 
my part, say you, without any compliment to the 
court coil > reader or myself, I l>elicvc man {Iwsidcs skin, 
flesh, bones, See. that are obvious to Ibc eye) to \k a 
compound of various passions, that all of them .as they 
arc provokcfl ami come uppermost, govern him by turns 
whether he will or no/ Surely this dchnition is too 
general, liccausc it seems lo suit a wolf or a bear as 
exactly a^ your self or a CUecian philosopher. Vou say 
'you believe man to l>c,* See.; now I cannot understand 
to what part of you this believing faculty is lo l>e 
a&crilwd ; for your definition of man makes him in* 
capaidc of I>e 1 icving anything, unless liclicving can be 
sai<l to be a passion, or some faculty of skin or l>ones. 
Hut supposing such a l)clicf as yours, l>ecausc of its 
blindness, might justly l)e called a passior), yet surely 
there are greater things conceived by some men than 
can l>e ascribed to mere passions, or skin and flesh. 
That reach of thought and strong ]>enetratir>n which 
ha.^ carried Sir Iviac Newton through such regions of 
science must truly l)e owing to some higher principle. 
Or will you say that all his <lcmonst rations arc only 
so many blind s.*illics of passion? If man had nothing 
but instincts and pas>ions, he could not dispute aliout 
them ; for lo dispute is no more an instinct or a passion 
than it is a leg or an arm. If therefore you would prove 
yourself lo l>c no more than a brute or an animal, how* 
much of your life you need alter I cannot tell, but you 
must .nt Iea.si rori)ear writing against virtue, for no mere 
animal ever hated it Rut how*ever, since you desire to 
]k thought only skin and flesh, and .1 compound of 
passion N. I will forget your 1 >ctter part, as much as you 
have <lonc, and consider you in your oivn w'ay. Vou 
tell us, 'that the moral virtues arc the political olTspring, 
which flaitery l«gol upon pride.* You therefore, who 
are an advocate for m0r.1I vices, should by the rule of 
contraries be supposed to lie actcti by humility; but that 
l>cing (as I think) not of the number of the passions, 
you have no claim to be guided hy it. The prevailing 
passions, which you say have the sole government of 
man in their turns, arc pride, shame, fear, lust, and 
anger ; yon have appro])riatcd the moral virtues to 
pride, so that your own conduct must be ascribed 
either to fear, shame, anger, or lust, or else to a 
heauliful union and concurrence of them all. I doubt 
not but you arc already angry that I consider you only 
as an nnimal that acts as anger, or Inst, or any other 
passion moves it, although it is your own as.sertinn that 
you are no belter. Rut to proceed, ' Sagacious moralists, 
say you, draw men like angels, in hopes that the pride 
at least of some will put them upon copying after the 
beautiful originals which they are represented to be/ 
I am loth to cha^e you with sagacity, l>ecause I would 
not accuse you falsely ; but if this remark is well made, 
I can help you to another full as just; vix. Mhat 
sagacious advocates for immorality draw men like brutes. 


in hopes that the depravity at least of some will put 
them upon coppng after the base originals, which they 
arc represented to be/ The province you have chosen 
for yourself is to deliver man from the sagacity of 
moralists, the encro.ichmenis of virtue, and to replace 
him in the rights and privileges of brutality ; to recall 
him from the giddy heights of rational dignity and 
angelic likeness to go to gross or w'allov in the mire. 
Had the excellence of man's nature been only a false 
insinuation of crafty politicians, the very falseness of the 
thing h.id m.ldc some men at peace with it ; but this 
doctrine coming from heaven, its being a principle of 
religion and a foundation of solid virtue, has rouzed up 
all this zeal against it. 

There are two collected erliiion^ of Law’< works— that of r76> and 
that by G. H. Morgan (ia99>93X See Walton's Mtttirialt for a 
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Thoraas Parnell (1679-17(8), one of a bril- 
liant circle of wits, was bom and educated in 
Dublin, his father, a native of Congleton in 
Cheshire, having estates in Ireland. He took holy 
orders in 1700, and in 1706 was appointed Arch- 
deacon of Clogher, lo which office was afterwards 
added, through the influence of Sw'ift, the vicarage 
of Kinglass, estimated by Goldsmith (extravagantly) 
at ^400 a year. Parnell, like Swift, disliked Ire- 
land, and seems to have considered his situation 
there a cheerless and irksome banishment ; but, as 
permanent residence at their livings Nvas not then 
required from the Irish clergy, he lived for the most 
part in London. He little guessed that by-and-by 
the fame of Parnell the poet would be obscured 
by that of his brother’s descendant, Parnell the 
uncrowned king of Ireland, and that Parncllite and 
anti-Pamellite would be watchwords not in poetry 
but politics. His grief for the loss of his young 
wife (five years after their marriage in 1706) preyed 
upon his spirits— which had always been unequal — 
and drove him into intemperance, though he was an 
accomplished scholar and a delightful companion. 
He died at Chester on his w^y back to Ireland^ 
and there w'as buried. His Life was written by 
Goldsmith, w*ho was proud of his distinguished 
count r)*man, and reputed him the last of the great 
school that had modelled itself upon the ancients* 
Parnell’s works arc miscellaneous in character- 
translations, songs, hymns, epistles, eclogues, 
tales in verse, and various kinds of occasional 
poems. The Beolrwcrm is a satirical joke ; Chhris 
appearing m a Looking-glass is a trifle. On Bishop 
Bumtt being set on Fire in his Clostt is meant to 
be as unpleasant as possible to the prophet of the 
northern nation. A series of Scripture characters 
— Moses, David, Solomon, Deborah, Habakkuk 
even, and others— arc celebrated at great length in 
rhyming couplets. The Bafrachomuomachia is the 
principal translation. In the song quoted below 
there is more of Irish vivacity than of eighteenth- 
century didacticism, and we seem to hear a com* 
rade of Tommy Moore singing. But Parnell's best- 
known piece is The Hermit. Pope pronounced it 
to be Wery good;' and a certain picturesque 
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solemnily marks what Sir Edmund Gosse called 
‘ the apex and ehef d'lcuvre of Augustan poetr>' in 
England’— the subject an old and often-handled 
moral apologue or fable, apparently of Oriental 
origin. The Night-piece on Death was indirectly— 
strange as it may appear— preferred by Goldsmith 
to Gray’s Elegy. 

From 'A Nlght^pSoco on Death.* 

How deep yon azure dyes the sky, 

Where orbs of gold unnumbered lie ; 

While through their ranks, in silver pride, 

The nether crescent seems to glide. 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 

Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds which on the right aspire. 

In dimness from the view retire : 

The left presents a place of graves, 

Whose wall the silent water laves. 

That steeple guides thy doubtful sight 
Among the Imd gleams of night. 

There pass, with melancholy state, 

By all the solemn heaps of fate. 

And think, as softly sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

* Time was like thee they life possest, 

And time shall be that Ihou shah rest* 

Those graves with bending osier bound, 

That nameless heave the crumbled ground, 

Quick to the gbneing thought disclose 
Where toil and poverty repose. 

The flat smooth stones (hat bear a name. 

The chisel's slender help to fame 
(Which ere our set of friends decay. 

Their frequent steps may wear away), 

A middle race of mortals own, 

Men half ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie, 

Whose pillars swell with sculptured stones, 

Ams, angels, epitaphs, and b^nes ; 

These all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great, 

Who, while on earth in fame they live, 

Are senseless of the fame they give. 

The Hermit. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

Prom youth to age a reverend Hermit grew ; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 

Remote from men, with God he passed the days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself, til! one suggestion rose \ 

That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey. 

This sprung some doulH of Providence's sway ; 

HU hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost 
So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 

And skies beneath with answering colours glow ; 


But if a stone Ihe gentle sea divide. 
b\rift ruffling circles curl on c\ery si«le, 

And glimmering fragments of a bn'»kcn '.un, 

B.anks, trees, and skies, in (hick di«>ur(lcr run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by >ii;ht, 
Tohnd if books, or swains, report it right 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feel came wandering o’er (he nightly dew), 

He quits his cell ; the pilgrim stalT he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat l>eforc ; 

Then, with the rising sun, a jouniey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless gr.iss, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But when the southern sun had warmc<l the day, 

A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair ; 

Then near approaching. * Father, hail ! ’ he cried, 

^ And hail, my son I * (he reverend sire replied. 

Words followed words, from question answer flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the rt>ad ; 

Till each with other pleased, and loth to part, 

While in their age they differ, join in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy lK)und, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun 5 the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 

Nature in silence bid the world repose, 

When near the road a stately palace rose. 

There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass. 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides of gross. 

It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made bis house the wandering stranger’s home ; 

Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 

Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait ; 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate ; 

The table groans with costly piles of food. 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the day’s long toil they drown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length 'tb mom, and, at the dawn of day, 

Along the wide canals Ihe zephyrs play ; 

Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 

And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call. 

An early banquet decked the splendid liall ; 

Rich luscious tvine a golden goblet graced, 

Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe ; 

Mb cup w*as vanished \ for in secret guise, 

The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 

Glistening and ^king in the summer ray, 

Dbordered stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 

So seemed the sire, when, far upon the road, 

The shining spoil his wily partner shewed. 

He stopped with silence, walked with trembling hearty 
And much he wished, but durst not ask to part ; 
Murmuring he lifts hb eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 

The changing skies hang out their sable clouds \ 
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A «nuncl 111 air prcsAgcd approaching rain^ 

Aiul l>casts to covert scikI aemvs the plain. 

W.^rned l»y the -icn^, the wandering pair retreat 
I <1 seek (*>r shelter .nt a ncightniuring scat. 

'1 was 1‘uilt with ivirrelN, on a rising ground, 

Anri strong, and large, nn<l unimpr<»ved around ; 

Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 

Uhkmd and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser's heavy <loors they <lrew, 

Fierce rising gusts with sodden fury hlcw ; 

J he nimhic lightning, mixc<l with showers, l>egan» 
Ami oVr their heads loud rolling thumlcr ran ; 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 

At length some pity warmctl the master’s breast 
('Twas then his threshold first received a guest 
Slow creaking turns the door with Jealous care. 

And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 

One frugal faggot lights the nakc<I walls. 

Aiul Nature's fervour through their limbs recalls; 
Hread of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 

F^ch hanlly graiUc<l, servcil them loth to dine ; 

And when the tempest first ap|>cnrcd to cease, 

A rc,a<iy warning bi<l them pari in peace, 

NViih still remark, the pondering hermit viewed, 

In one so rich, a life so )>oor an<l ru<le ; 

And why should such, within himself he crie<l, 

Lock the lost wealtli a thousand want l>cside? 

Ihit w'hat new marks of wonder soon take place 
In every settling feature of his face, 

When, from his vest, the young companion Ixire 
That cup the generous landlord owned before, 

And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 

The stintcil kindness of this churlish soul 1 
But now the clouds in airy tumult Ay ; 

The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves dispby, 

And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 

The weather courts them from their ]K)or retreat, 

And the glad master 1>oIts the weary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought : 

His prtner's acts without their cause appear ; 

Twas there a vice, an<l seemed a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
lx>%{ and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades .again involve the sky ; 

Again the wanderers w.int a place to lie ; 

Again they search, and find a hnlging nigh. 

The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 

And neither |HXirly low, nor hlly great ; 

It sccnicfl to speak its master's turn of mind, 

Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

Hither the walkers turn their weary feet, 

Then bless the mansion, ami the master greet 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with mo<lest guise, 

The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

' Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer ! * 

He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 

Tlien talked of virtue till the time of b^ ; 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warned by a bell, and close the hour with prayer. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose, 


Wa.s strong for toil, the dappled mom arose. 

Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a closed cradle where an infant slept, 

And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 

O strange return 1 grew black, and gasped, and died I 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 

How looked our hermit when the fact was donel 
Not hell, though hell’s black Jaws in sunder part 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his hearts 
Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 

He flics, but trembling, fails to fly with speed. 

His Steps the youth pursues : the country lay 
Perplexed with roads ; a servant shewed the way : 

A river crossed the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod l>eforc : 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied, 

And deep the waves beneath them landing glide. 

The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head, 

Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

While sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes. 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries : 

‘ DcteMc<l wretch but scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer m.vn, 

His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 

His rolK tiimetl white, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 

Celestial odours bre.ithc through purpled air ; 

Ami wings, whose colours glittered on the day, 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew^ 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 

Surprise, in secret chains, his words suspends, 

And in a calm, his settling lcm])er ends ; 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke— 

The voice of music ravished as he spoke : 

* Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknowit, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 

These charms success in our bright region find. 

And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 

For this commissioned, I forvx>k (he sky : 

Nay, cease to kneel— thy fellow-servant L 
Then know the tnith of government divine, 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker JaMly claims that world he made ; 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majesty through all depends 
Un using second means to work his ends ; 

*Ti$ thus, withdrawn in state from human ey^ 
llie power exerts his attributes on high ; 

Your action uses, nor controls your will, 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And, where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great vain man, who fared on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 

And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine. 
Has with the cup the graceless custom lost, 

And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The mean, suspicious wretchi whose bolted door 
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Ne’er moved in pity to the wandering pwor ; 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bpwl, 

And feels compassion touch his graleful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child hal/-weane<l his heart from God ; 
Child of his age, for him he live<l in pain, 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had this dotage run ! 

But God to save the father took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And ’iwas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humblc<l in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just 
Bui how had all his fortunes fell a wrack 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 

And what a fund of charity would fail 1 
Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o*er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more.' 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 

The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew 5 
Thus looked Klisha when, to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky; 

The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 

The prophet gared, and wished to follow loo. 

The l)ending Hermit here a prayer begun : 

• Ixird, as in heaven, on earth thy will l)e done/ 

Then gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 

So&gr. 

When thy beauty appears, 

In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new <!ropt from the sky ; 

At distance I gaze and am awed by my fears, 

So strangely you dazzle mine eye. 

But when without art 

Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes through every vein ; 
When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in your 
Then I know you Ve a woman again. [heart, 

There *s passion and pride 
In our sex, she replied, 

And thus (might I gratify both) I would do ; 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 

But still be a woman to you. 

Good ediUofis of PsmellV Poems ve by the Rev. John Mitford 
Oh}) and C. A Atken {1894). 

Thomas Tickell (1686-1740) was one of 
those on whom Addison’s friendship shed a 
reflected light Bom at Bridekirk vicarage near 
Carlisle, he went up to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
i 7 oif and held a fellowship there in 1710-26. 
He was a writer in the Sp€ctatcr and Guardian; 
and when Addison went to Ireland as secretary to 
Lord Sunderland, Tickell accompanied him, and 
was employed under him. He published a trans* 
laiion of the first book of the Iliad at the same 


time with Pope. Addison and the \\*higs were 
rumoured to have pronounced ii the better version 
of the two, while the Tories ranged under the 
banner of Pope ; and hence originally came aiM)ut 
the famous quarrel between Pope and AddiM>n. 
Gay told Pope that Steele said Addison had called 
Tickeirs work the best translation that ever was in 
any language. Pope professed to believe Ti( keifs 
translation as really by Addison, designed to eclipse 
his, and wrote the satire on 'Atlicus;’ and so 
sputtered on the feud, which was never quenched. 
.Addison continued his patronage of Tickell ; wlicn 
made Secretar>’ of Suie in 1717, he ap|>oinlcd his 
friend Under- Secretary, and further left him the 
charge of publishing his works. Tickell seems to 
have held himself at liberty to make occasional 
alterations in Addison's words ; and to his edition 
—long the standard one— of Addison’s collected 
works he prefixed an elegy on his friendly patron, 
which was justly reckoned his best poem and one 
of the best things of the kind. He wrote a 
number of addresses, epistles, odes, and occa- 
sional poems. His ballad of Colin and Lucy was 
rendered into Latin by Vincent Bourne. Both 
Gray and Goldsmith pronounced Colin and Lucy 
one of the best ballads in the language ; though 
Gray thought Tickell ‘ a poor, short • winded 
imitator of Addison,’ with but three or four notes 
of his own, sweet but tircsomely repeated. In 
1722 Tickell published his longest poem, Kensington 
Cordons; but being in 1724 appointed secretary to 
the Lords-Justices of Ireland, he seems to have 
abandoned the Muses. He died at Bath in 1740, 
and was buried at Glasnevin near Dublin, where he 
had his home. The memorial tablet in Glasnevin 
Church records that *his highest honour was that 
of having been the friend of Addison.’ The elegy 
and Colin and Lucy would have perpetuated his 
name ; even Pope admitted that he was an * honest 
mao.’ See R. E. Tickell’s Study (1931). 

From the EUegry on Addison. 

Can I forget the dismal night lhat gave 
My soul's best part for ever to the grave? 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 

Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings I 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire ; 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid : 

And the last words, that dust to dust conveyed I 
While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend, 

Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone for ever ! take this long adieu ; 

And sleep in |>eaee next thy loved Montague. 

To strew fresh laurels, let the task be mine, 

A frequent pilgrim at thy sacred shrine ; 

Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 

And grave with faithful epitaphs thy stone. 

If e'er from me thy loved memorial part, 

May shame afflict this alienated heart ; 

Of thee forgetful if I form a song, 
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My lyre be broken, onluncd my (on^c, 

My griefs l>e doublevl from ihy image free, 

And mirth a torment, unchasiiscd by thee \ 

Ofl let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 

Sad luxury' to vulgar minds unknown. 

Along tlic walls >shcre speaking marbles shew 
What worthies form the halloned mould Ik; low ; 
f'roud name>, who once the reins of empire held ; 

In anns who Iriumplied, or in arts excel lc<) i 
Chiefs graced with scars anil protligal of blood ; 

Stern patriots who for sacred freedom sloo<l ; 

Just men by whom impartial laws were given ; 

An<l saints who taught an<l led the way to heaven ; 
Ne'er to thc'^e chamiKrx, where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 

Nor e'er was to the Ikjwcfs of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

In what new region to the just assigned, 

What new employments plexsc th* unliodied mind? 

A winge<l virtue, through ih’ ethereal sky 
From w'orhl to world unw*caric<l does he fly? 

Or curious trace the long ]al>orious maze 
Of heaven's decrees, where w'ondcring angels gaze ? 
Docs he delight to hear \x>\A seraphs tell 
How Michael battled, and the dragon felt ; 

Or, mixeil with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essayed l>clo\v? 

Or <lost thou warn |>oor mortals left l>chmd» 

A task well suitcil to tby gentle mind? 

Oh if sometimes thy s(>otIess form descend, 

To me thy aid, thou guanlian genius, lend I 
When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms 
When pain distresses or when pleasure charms, 

III silent w'his|>erings purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart : 

LcA through the paths thy virtue trod licfore, 

Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more. 

Thai awful form which, so the heavens decree, 

Must still \)C loved and still deplorett by me, 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise, 

Or, roused by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If business calls or crowdc<l courts invite, 

Tb* unblemished statesman seems to strike my sight ; 

If in the stage 1 seek to soothe my care, 

I meet his soul which breathes in Cato there ; 

If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 

His shape overtakes me in the lonely grove i 
'Twas there of just and good he reasoned strong, 
Cleared some great truth, or raised some serious song : 
There patient shcwcti us the wise course to stccr» 

A candid censor, and a friend severe ; 

There taught us how to live, and (oh ! too high 
The price for knowlctlge) taught us how to die. 

Thou hill whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears? 

How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 

Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air I 
How sweet the glooms Ixncath ihy agctl trees, 

Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze I 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 

No more the summer in thy glooms allayed, 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noonday shade. . . . 

To the Earl of Warwick on the Death of hlr Addboo.) 


Colin and Lucy. 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 

Bright Lucy was the grace, 

Nor c*er did LifTey s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face ; 

Till luckless love and pining care 
Impaired her rosy hue. 

Her coral bps and damask cheeks* 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pale 
When beating rains descend ? 

So drooped the slow •consuming maid, 

Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy w arned, of flattering swains 
Take heed, ye easy fair 1 
Of vengeance due to broken vows. 

Ye perjurer! swains, beware. 

Three times all in the dead of night 
A l>ell was heard to ring, 

And shrieking, at her window thrice 
The raven flapped his w ing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound. 

And thus in dying words bespoke 
The virgins weeping round : 

* I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says 1 must not stay ; 

1 sec a hand you cannot set. 

Which beckons me away. 

By a false heart and broken vows 
In early youth I die. 

Was I to blame because his bride 
Was thrice as rich as 1 ? 

f 

‘ Ah, Colin ! give not her thy vows, 

Vows due to me alone ; 

Nor thou, fond maid I receive his kisa^ 

Nor think him all thy ow n. 

To-morrow in the church to wed, 

Impatient both prepare ; 

But know*, fond maid, and know, false maiw 
That Lucy will l>e there. 

* Then bear my corpse, my comrades, bear. 

This bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 

I in my winding>shcet.’ 

She spoke, she died, her corse was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 

She in her winding'Sheet. 

Then what were perjured Colin’s thoughts? 

How were these nuptials kept? 

The bridesmen flocked round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept. 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell ; 

The damps of death bedewed his brow; 

He shook, he groaned, he feU. 

From the vain bride, ah, bride no more i 
The varying crimson fled, 

When stretched before her rival’s ooiae 
She saw her husband dead4 
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Then lo hii Lucy’s new-made grave 
Conveyed by trembling swain<, 

One mould with her, l>cneath one sod, 

For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen : 

With garlands gay and true-love knots 
They deck the sacretl green. 

But, swain forsworn, whoe’er thou art, 

This hallowed spot forl>ear ; 

Rememl>er Colin’s dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 

Tickell^s satire, * imitated * from Horace (Odes iii. 
25X on the Jacobite Eari of Mar and his rash enter- 
prise irt 1715, shows a stronger and freer hand 
than the bulk of his verses. 

An Imitation of tbe Prophecy of Nereua. 

As Mar his round one morning took 
(Whom some call carl, and some call duke), 

And his new brethren of the blade, 

Shivering with fear and frost, surveyed, 

On Penh’s bleak hills he chanced to spy 
An aged wizard six foot high, 

With bristled hair and visage blighted^ 

Wall eyed, Inre haunched, and second -sighted. 
The grisly sage in thought profound 
Beheld the chief with back so round, 

Then rolled his eyebalL to and fro 
O’er his paternal hilU of snow^ 

And into these tremendous speeches 
« Broke forth the prophet without breeches ; 

* Into what ills betrayed by thee 
This ancient kingdom do I see I 
Her realms unpeopled and forlorn^ 

Wae’s me that ever thou wert bom 1 
Proud English loons (our clans o'ercome) 

On Scottish pads shall amble home ; 

I sec them dressed in bonnet blue 
(The spoils of thy rebellious crew), 

I see the target cast away, 

And checkered plaid become their prey— 

The checkered plaid to make a gown 
For many a lass in London (own. 

* In vain the hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike gears, 

The shield, the pistol, dirk, and dagger. 

In which they daily wont lo swo^er. 

And oft have sallM out to pillage 

The hen-roosU of some peaceful village ; 

Or while their neighbours were asleep, 

Have carried off a Lowland sheep. 

* What boots thy high-bom host of beggars, 
Mac-leans, Mac-kenzies, and Mac-gregon, 

With popish cut-throats, perjured ruiTians, 

And Foster’s troop of raggamuffins. 

' In vain (hy lads around thee bandy 
Inflamed with bagpipe and with brandy ; 

Doth not bold Sutherland the trusty, 

With heart so true, and voice so rusty, 

(A loyal tout,) thy troops affright 
While hoarsely he demands the fight? 

Dost thou not generous Hay dread. 

The bravest hand, the wisest head ; 

Undaunted dost thou hear th’ alarms 
Of hoary Athol sheathed in aims? 


• Douglas, who dr.ivs> hj> down 

From thanes an<l peers of high ri:»«>wn^ 

Fiery and young, and uiKont routed. 

With knights and squire^ and bnronv l>old 
(His noble houschohl ban<l), aciv.inccs, 

And on his milk -while courser prances. 

Thee Forfar to the combat d.ares 
Grown sw'artby in Iberian wars; 

And Monro kindled into rage, 

Sourly defies thee lo engage ; 

He'll rout thy fool, ihougii ne’er so many. 

And horse to boot^if tliou hadsi any. 

‘But sec, Arg)ll, with watchful eyes, 

Lodge<l in his deep intrenchments lies ; 

Couched like a lion in thy way, 

He waits to spring upon his prey ; 

While like a herd of timorous deer, 

Thy army shakes and pants with fear, 

Led by their doughty general’s skill 
From frith to frith, from hill to hill. 

‘ Is this thy haughty promise paid 
That to the Chevalier was made, 

WHicn thou didst oaths and duty barter 
For dukedom, generalship and garter? 

Three moons thy Jemmy shall command. 

With Highland sceptre in his hand, 

Too good for his pretended birth, 

—Then down shall fall the King of Perth I 
‘ ’Tis so decreed, for George shall reign. 

And traitors be forsworn in vain. 

Heaven shall for ever on him smile, 

And bless him still with an Argyll ; 

While thou pursued by vengeful foes, 

Condemned to barren rocks and snows, 

And hindered passing Invcriocky, 

Shall bum the clan, and curse poor Jocky I ’ 

John, Eart of ‘Jocky,* with which Inverlocby is 

forced ioto rhymo«»was nkkMarncd ' Bobbing Joan.' The e5timaies 
of the loyal leaders have not all been confirmed by hbiory. 

Anne Finchs Countess of Wiucbilsea 

(1661*1720), was regarded by Wordsworth as emi- 
nently meritorious in at least one respect. * It is 
remarkable,’ he says, ‘that excepting the Nocturnal 
Ktvtrie^ and a passage or two in the Windsor 
Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period inter- 
vening between the publication of Paradise Lost 
and the Seasons does not contain a single new 
image of external nature.* Even if we do not 
accept this all but universal (and uncompli- 
mentary) negative, a poem so honoured by con- 
trast has a special interest in the history of 
criticism. The Nocturnal Reverie was written by 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of Sid- 
monton near Southampton, and wife of Heneage 
Finch, Earl of Winchilsca. She was a friend 
of Pope and Rowe, and wrote, somewhat in 
Cowle/s manner, one longish poem. The Spleen^ 
which she called ‘a Pindarique Ode* (17^* i 
Matthew Green’s Hudibrastic verses under that 
name are better known), and a volume of A/r>- 
cellany Poems (1713). A line in The Spleen^ ‘We 
faint beneath the aromatic pain,’ was borrowed 
by Pope for a familiar passage in his Essay on 
Mast. 
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A Nocturnal Reverie. 

In ^uch 1 niglil, when every louder wind 
Is io its distant ca\crn safe confined, 

And onl) gentle zepliyr fan> his wings, 

And lonely IMiiloniel still uaking sings; 

Or from some tree, famed for the owl's delight, 

She, holloaing clear, directs the wanderer right: 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly veil the heavenV mysterious face ; 

When in some river overhung with green. 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen ; 
When freshened grass now Wars itself upright, 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 

Whence springs ilic woodbine, and the bmmhle rose, 
And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 

Whilst now' a paler hue the foxglove lakes, 

Yet checkers still with red (he dusky brakes; 

When scattered glowworms, but in twilight fine, 

Shew trivial l>cnutics, watch their hour to shine ; 
WhIKt Salisbury stantls the test of every light. 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright : 

When odours which dec)inc<l repelling <lay, 

1'hrovigli tcm]>eratc air uninterrupted stray ; 

When ilarkcncd groves their soficvt shadows wear. 

And falling waters we distir^ctly hear; 

When through the gloom more venerable shews 
Some ancient fabrick, aw'ful in repose ; 

While siinbiinit hills (heir swarthy looks conceal, 

An<l swelling liaycocks thicken up the vale: 

When the 1 (hi>ciI hor^c now, as his pa?-ture leads, 
Ci)mcs slowly grazing through the adjoining meads. 
Whose stealing pace ami lengthened shade we fear, 

'I ill torn-up forage in Ids teeth we hear : 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their foo<l, 

And unntolestcti kinc rcchevv the cud ; 

When curlews cry l>cncath the village walls. 

And (u her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 

Their short -lived jubilee the creatures keep, 

Which blit endures whilst tyrant man docs sleep; 
When a ^e<latc content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something loo high for syllables to vj)cak ; 

1 ill the free soul l<> a com posc<l ness charmed, 

Finding the elements of rage disarmcrl, 

O'er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the infcriour world, ami thinks it like her owm : 
In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all s confused again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamoun arc renewed, 

Or ]>]easures, seldom reached, again pursued. 

A SonflT. 

Love, thou art best of human joys, 

Our chiefest happiness below ; 

All other pleasures are but toys, 

Music without thee is but noise, 

And beauty but an empty show'. 

Heaven, w*ho knew best what man would move 
And raise his thoughts above the brute, 

Said, Let him be, and let him love ; 

That must alone his soul improve, 

Howe'er philosophers dispute. 

H«r collected works (1713) included a tragedy, Aritt0mt/ut, 
^tyra Reynolds edited her Potmt (Chicago, 190 jX 


Lady Mary Wortley Nontaffu (1689-1762), 
united as few men or women have done solid 
sense i'lnd teaming to wit, fancy, and lively powers 
of description ; in letter-writing she has very few 
equals, and scarcely a superior. Horace Walpole 
may be more witty and sarcastic, and Cowper 
more unaffectedly natural, tender, and delightful ; 
yet if we consider the variety and novelty of the 
matters described in Lady Mary'^s letters, the fund 
of anecdote and observation they display, and 
the idiomatic dearness of her style, we shall 
hesitate to place her below' any letter-writer that 
England has yet produced. She was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Fierrepont, who became next 
year fifth Earl, and in 1715 Duke, of Kingston, 
and was brought up at Thoresby, Nolls. Even 
in childhood she showed exceptional gifts, was 
very carefully educated, and from her youth up 
was a close student and indefatigable reader. 
Bishop Burnet encouraged her in her unusually 
wide course of study, which included Greek 
philosophy in Latin translations. In 1712 she 
married — against her fathers wishes — Edward 
Wortley (later Wortley Montagu), and on his 
being appointed in 1714 a commissioner of the 
Treasury, she was introduced to the courtly and 
polished circles. Her personal beauty and the 
charms of her conversation secured the friend- 
ship of Addison, Congreve, Pope, and the 
literati. In 1716 her husband was appointed 
ambassador to the Porte, and Lady Mary accom- 
panied him to Constantinople (1717-18), going by 
way of N'icnna, and returning by Tunis, Genoa, 
and Paris. During her journey and her residence 
in the Levant, she corresponded w'ith her sister the 
Countess of Mar, Lady Rich, Pope, and others, 
brilliantly describing and contrasting European 
and Turkish scenery and manners. Having noted 
among the villagers in Turkey the results of 
inoculating for the smallpox, she confidently 
submitted her own son, at that time four years 
old, to this protective method, then practically 
unknown to European medical art ; and by her 
zealous effort afterwards established the practice 
of inoculation in England and in Europe. In 1718, 
her husband being recalled from his embassy, she 
returned to England, and, by Pope’s advice, settled 
at Twickenham. The rival w'its did not ]ong con* 
tinuc friends. Pope wrote high-flown panegyrics 
and half-concealed love-letters to Lady Mary, and 
she treated them with silence or ridicule. On one 
occasion he is said to have made a tender and 
formal declaration, which threw the lady into an 
immoderate fit of laughter; henceforth the sen- 
sitive poet became her implacable enemy. Lady 
Mary also wrote verses, totvn eclogues, and 
epigrams, and Pope confessed that she had too 
much wit for him. Tlie cool self-possession of 
the lady of rank and fashion, joined to her sar- 
castic pow'crs, proved an overmatch for the jealous 
retired author, tremblingly alive to the shafts of 
ridicule. In 1739, ft>r reasons unknown, Lady 
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Mary left England and her husband to travel 
and live abroad. She visited N'cnice, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, and settled first at Avignon 
and then at Lovere, on the Lago d'Iseo. Mr 
Montagu having died in 1761, Lady Mar)' was 
prevailed upon by her daughter, the Countess of 
Bute, to return to England, but died in the 
following year. 

Her letters, printed surreptitiously in J763, were 
edited by her great-grandson, Lord W'harncliffe, 
in 1837. The wit and varied talents of Lady Mar)* 
are visible throughout the whole of her correspond- 
ence. Her desire to communicate piquant personal 
stories or to paint graphically leads her into details 
which modem taste hardly approves. She de- 
scribed what she saw and heard without mincing 
matters ; and her strong masculine understanding 
and absolute frankness render her sometimes ap- 
parently unamiable and unfeeling, and frequently 
defective in what we account feminine delicacy. 1 
But otherwise, as models of cpistolar)* style, 
easy, familiar, and elegant, no less than as 
pictures of foreign scenery and manners and 
fashionable gossip, the letters of Lady Mary 
must always hold their place in literature. They 
arc truly Utters^ not critical or didactic essays 
enlivened by formal compliment and elaborate 
wit ; though some of them arc perhaps rather like 
A brighlly-wriiten chapter of a book of travel, or 
one section (‘to be continued in our next*) of a 
systematic description of life and manners abroad 
—such, for example, as Lady 4Mar)'*s long letter to 
her sister describing in great and vivid detail her 
reception by the Grand Vizicris chief wife, and in 
the harem of the Vizier's chief deputy. The 
letters cover the years 1709 to 1762, and in many 
cases, notably the Turkish scries, were prepared 
for publication by their writer, with the aid of 
her diaries (subsequently destroyed by her 
daughter). Privately circulated in Lady Mary’s 
lifetime, they were piratically printed in 1763. Two 
copies of the MSS. arc extant. 

On Matrimonial Happineas. 

If we marry, our happiness must consist in loving 
one another: ’tis principally my concern to think of 
the most prol>able meth^ of making that love eternal. 
You object against living in Lrondon ; I am not fond 
of it my^lf, and readily give it up to you, though 1 am 
assured there needs more art to keep a fondness alive 
in solitude, where it generally preys upon itself. There 
it one article absolutely necessary — to be ever beloved, 
one must be ever agreeable. There is no such thing 
as being agreeable without a thorough good humour, a 
natural sweetness of temper, enlivened by cheerfulness. 
Whatever natural fund of gaiety one is bom with, 
^tU necessary to be entertained with agreeable objects. 
Anybody capable of tasting pleasure, w*heu they confine 
themselves to one place, should take care Ms the place 
in the world the most pleasing. Whatever you may 
now think (now, perhaps, you have some fondness for 
Die), though your love should continue in its full force, 
there are hours when the most beloved mistress would 
be troublesome. People are not for ever (nor is It in 


human nature lhal they >hould be) •h 5 po>e<l to l>c 
fond ; you would he glad to tind in me (he fnend and 
the companion. To be agreeably (his la-(. il is necessary 
to be gay and entertaining. A pcrfvctual >oliiude, in a 
place where you see nothing to raise \<»ur saints, .it 
length wears them out. and convcr>.i(iwn jn'Cii'iMy falls 
into dull and insi[>id. When I hisc no more i*> siy to 
you, you ^ull like me no longer. I low dreadful i^ th.u 
view ! You will redccl. for my sake \ou lii\e .ibin 
cloned the conversation of 1 fricnil that vou hked. .in«i 
your situation in a country here all tilings ssould h.'ivc 
contributed to make your life pass in (the (rue 
a smooth (rampiillity. / shall lose the vivacity which 
should entertain you, and you will have nothing 10 
recompense you for what you have K)*.l. Nery few 
|Koplc that have sellleil entirely in the country but 
have grown at length weary of one annther. The la<ly*s 
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conversation generally falls inio a thousand impertinent 
clTccts of idleness ; and the gentleman falK in love with 
his dogs and his horses, and out of love with everything 
else. I am now arguing in favour of the town ; you have 
answered me as to that point. In respect of your health, 
*tis the hrst thing to be considered, and I shall never ask 
you to do anything injurious to that But His my 
opinion, ’tis necessary to be happy that wc neither of us 
think any place more agreeable than that where we arc. 
I have nothing to do in London ; and His indifferent 
to me if I never see it more. . . » 

(Ftom a Icuer 10 Mr Woriley Montsgu ia 171a.) 

Eastern Manners and Lanauage. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic writer ; 
he has only given a plain image of the way of life 
amongst the peasants of his country, who, before 
oppression had reduced them to want, were, I suppose. 
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flll employed ihc Ivllcr ^on of thci« arc now. I 
don’t h.id he Ikcu l)orii a Briton, hi% hiyUiums 

hntl l>ccn fillcfl with dc-^crlplions of Uir^'^hlng .md chum- 
in:;, l>oth which nrc unknown here, ihe com Wing all 
iTixl out hy oxen; ami hultcr <1 speak it with sorrow) 
nnhcarcl ot 

I read o%cr your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, 
and find several Hulc passages cxpl.iincd that I clid not 
before entirely comprehend the Wauty of; many of the 
customs an<l much of the dress then in fashion W*ing yet 
retained, and 1 don’t wonder to find more remains here 
of an age so <lislant than is to W found in any other 
country, the Turks not taking that pains to intnxluce 
their own manners as has been generally practised by 
other nations that imagine themselves more p<ilite. It 
would W too tcilious to you to point out all the pas-ogcs 
that relate to pre^cnl customs. But I can assure you 
tlial the princesses ami great ladies pxvs their time at 
their looms, cinhrohlering veils ami robes, surrounded by 
their maids, which arc always very numerous, in the same 
manner as we find Amiromachc and Helen dcNCribcd. 
1'he (lescription of the Ik;]| of Meiielaus exactly resembles 
those that arc now worn by the great men, fastcnecl 
Wfore with broad gol<lcn clasps, and embroidered round 
with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throws 
over her face is still fashionable ; and I never see 
half a doren of old pashas (as I do very often), with 
llieir reverend l»cards, sitting basking in the sun but 
I recollect good king Priam and his counsellors. Their 
manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is 
sung to have danced on the banks of the Eurotas, The 
great lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a 
troop of young girls who imitate her steps, and if she 
sings, make up the chorus. The tunes arc extremely 
gay and lively, yet with something in them wonderfully 
soft. The Steps are varic<l according to the pleasure of 
her that leads the dance, hut always in exact time, and 
infinitely more agreeable than any of our dances, at least 
in my opinion. I sometimes make one in the train, 
but am not skilful enough to lead ; these arc Grecian 
dances, the Turkish l>cing very different. 

I should have told you, irt the first place, that the 
eastern manners give a great light into many Scripture 
passages that ap|>car odd to us, their jdirascs being 
commonly what we should call Scripture language. The 
vulgar Turk is very difTcrcnl from what is s|>okeQ at 
court, or amongst the people of figure, who always mix 
so much Arabic and Persian in their discourse that it 
may very well be callcti another language. And *tis as 
ridiculous to make use of the expressions commonly 
usc<l in speaking to a great man or lady, as it would be 
to speak broad Yorkshire or Somersetshire in the draw* 
ing room. Besides this distinction, they have what 
they call the suhlimt^ that is, a style proj>er for poetry, 
and which is the exact Scripture style. I believe you 
will Ik pleasctl to see a genuine example of this ; and I 
am very glad I have it in my (Kwer to satisfy your 
curiosity, by sending you a faithful copy of the verses 
that Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made 
for the young princess, his conlnictc<l wife, whom he is 
not yet permitted to visit without witnesses, though she 
is gone home to his house. He is a man of wit and 
learning ; and whether or no he is capable of writing good 
verse himself, you may be sure that on such an occasion 
he would not want the assistance of the best poets in 
the empire. Thus the verses may be looked upon as a 


sample of their finest poetry ; and 1 don't doubt you'll 
be of iny mind, Mi.nt it is most wonderfully resembling 
the Sony^ of SQhmcn^ which was also addressed to a royal 
bride. 

I. 

The nightingale now wanders in the vines : 

Her pasdon is to seek roses. 

1 went down to admire the beauty of the vines : 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my souL 

Your eyes arc bl.'ick and lovely, 

Hut wild and distlainful as those of a stag. 

II . 

The wished possession is delayed from day to day ; 

The cruel sultan Achnict will not permit me 
To see those cheeks, more vermilion than roses. 

I dare not snatch one of your kisses ; 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my souL 

Your eyes arc black and lovely, 

But wild and disdainful as those of a stag. 

lib 

The wretchcil Ibrahim sighs in these verses : 

One dart from your eyes has pierced through my heart. 

Ah I when will the hour of possession arrive ? 

.Must I yet wait a long time? 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my soul. 

Ah, Sultana ! stag -eyed — an angel amongst angels t 
I desire, and my desire remains unsatisfied. 

Can you take delight to prey upon my heart ? 

IV. 

My cries pierce the heavens I 

My eyes arc without sleep I 

Turn to me, SuU.ana^lct me gaie on thy beauty. 

Adieu t I go down to the grave. 

If you call me, I return. 

My heart is hot as sulphur \ sigh, and it will flame. 

Crown of my life I fair light of my eyes ! 

My Sultana I my princess 1 

I mb my face against the ear(h-^I am drowned in 
scalding tears^I rave I 

Have you no compassion ? Will you not turn to look 
upon me? 

1 have taken abundance of pains to get these verses 
in a literal translation ; and if you were acquainted with 
my interpret en, I might spare myself the trouble of 
assuring you that they have received no poetical touches 
from their hands. . » « 

(From A l«uer to Mr Pope, dated Adrianople, April i, 0 .&, 
1717 ; one of six long letters to various persons bearing the 
same daie^surely a good day's work.) 

On iDoculntlon for 6maU«pox 

Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell you a 
thing that will make you wish yourself here. The 
smalbpox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless, by the invention of ingrafting^ which 
IS the term they give it. There is a set of old women 
who make it their business to perform the operation 
every autumn, in the month of September, when the 
great heat is abated. People send (0 one another to 
know if any of their family has a mind to have the 
small-pox ; they make parties for this purpose, and when 
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they arc met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together) the 


old Moman comes with a nut'Shcll full of the matter 
of the best sort of sma)l {xix, and asks what veins you 
please to ha%*e opened. She immediately rips open that 
you offer to her with a lai^c neeclle (which gives you 
no more pain than a common scratch), and puts into 
the vein as much %enom as can lie upon the head of 
her needle, and after that binds up the little wound 
with a hollow bit of shell ; and in this manner opens 
four or five veins. The Grecians have commonly the 
superstition of opening one in the middle of the fore- 
head, one in each arm, and one on the breast, to mark 
the sign of the cross ; but this has a very ill effect, 
all these wounds leaving little scars, an<l is not done 
by those that arc not superstitious, who choose to have 
them in the legs, or that part of the arm that is con» 
ceded. The children or young patients play together 
dl the rest of the day, and are in perfect health to the 
eighth. Then the fever liegius to scue them, and they 
keep their Iwis two days, very seldom three. They 
have very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, 
which never mark ; and in eight days time they are as 
well as before their illness. Where they are wounded, 
there remain running sores during the distemper, which I 
don l doubt is a great relief to it. Every year thousands 
undergo this operation ; and the French eml>assador says 
pleasantly that they lake the small-pox here by way of 
diversion, os they take the waters in other countries. 
There is no example of any one that has died in it ; 
and you may believe 1 am well satisfied of the safety of 
the experiment, since ! intend to try it on my dear little 
SOD. I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this 
useful invention into fashion in Engktnd ; and 1 should not 
fail to write to some of our doctors very particuLirly about 
it, if I krtew any one of them that I thought had virtue 
enough to destroy such a considerable branch of their 
iwcnue for the good of mankind. But that distemper 
is loo beneficial to them, not to expose to all their 
resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
pul an end lo it. Perhaps if ! live to return, I may 
however have courage to war with them. Upon this 
occasion, admire the heroism in the heart of your 
friend. 

(Protn a letter to Mrs Sarah ChUwell, dated Adriaoople, 
April I, O.S., 1717.) 

Franca in 1718. 

I cannot give my dear Lady R. [Rich] a better proof 
of the pleasure I have in writing to her than choosing 
to do it in this seat of various amusements, where I am 
<u<a6l/€ with visits, and those so full of vivacity and 
compliment that *tis full employment to hearken, whether 
one answers or not. The French embassadress at Con* 
itantinople has a very considerable and numerous family 
here, who all come to see roe, and are never weary of 
making enquiries. The air of Paris has already hod a 
good effect upon me x for I w*as never in better health, 
though I have been extremely ill all the road from Lyons 
10 this place. You may judge how agreeable the journey 
has been to me, which did not need that addition to make 
me dislike it. 1 think nothing so terrible as objects of 
misery, except one had the Godlike attribute of being 
capable to redress them i and all the country villages 
of France shew nothing else. While the post-horses are 
changed, the whole town comes out to beg, with such 
miserable starved faces, and thin tattered clothes, they 
need no other eloquence to persuade one of the wretched- 
69 


nes^ of their condition. TliiN is all the f rc-nch magnifi- 
cence till you come lo Fontainebleau. l iicte you begin 
to think the country rich, when you are sbe« cd one 
thousand five hun<lrc<l rooms in the kiiii!\ liunim<’- 
p.llacc. The apart men l^ of the rojal family are very 
Jaige, and richly gilt ; but 1 saw' notliing in ihc architec- 
ture or painting worth remembering. A /'f.W's of 

countenances, I must tell you something of the Fieiich 

ladies; I have seen all the l>cauties and such tl 

can t help making u^e of the coarse word) nauseous 
[creatures]' so fantastically absurd in their drcs>: so 
monstrously unnatural in their pciini ! their hair cut 
short, and curled round their faco, and loa(lc<l with 
powder, that makes it look like while wool! ami on 
their checks to their chins unmercifully laid on, a 
shining re<l japan, that gli>tcns in a most darning 
manner, that they seem to have no resemblance to 
human faces, and I am apt to l>elieve that they took 
the first hint of their dress from a fair >hecp newly 
rmhilcd. Tis with pleasure I recollect my dear pretty 
count r}' worn en : and if I was writing to anybo<iy else, 

I should say that these grote-s^pie d.’tul>crs give me still 
a higher esteem of the natural charms of dear I^dy 
R.'s auburn hair, an<l the lively colours of her unsullied 
complexion. ^ 

October 10, O.S., 1718.) 

To the Countess of Bute -On Female Education. 

l.AVKi(B, yan. s8, N.S. 1753. 

Deak Child — Y ou have given me a great deal of 
satisfaction by your account of your eldest <laughter. 

I am particularly pleased to hear she is a good arith- 
metician; it is the best proof of understanding: the 
knowledge of numbers is one of the chief <listinctions 
between us and the brutes. If there is anything in 
blood, you may reasonably expect your children should 
be endowed with an uncommon share of good sense. Mr 
Wort ley's family and mine have both produccti some 
of the greatest men that have been born in England ; 

I mean Admiral Sandwich, and my grandfather, w*ho 
was distinguished by the name of Wise William. I 
have heard Lord Bute's father mentioned as an extra- 
ordinary genius, though he had not m.iny opportunities 
of shewing it; and his uncle the present Duke of 
Argyll has one of the best hc.ads I ever knew. 1 will 
therefore speak to you os supposing Lady Mary not 
only capable, but desirous of learning; in that case, 
by all means let her Ik indulged in it. You will tell 
me I did not make it a part of your education ; your 
prospect was very different from hers. As you had no 
defect cither in mind or person to hinder, and much in 
your circumstances to attract the highest offers, it seemed 
your business to learn how to live in the >vorld, as it Is 
hers to know how to be easy out of it. It is the common 
error of builders and parents to follow some plan they 
think beautiful (and perhaps is so) without considering 
that nothing is beautiful that is displaced. Hence we 
see so many edifices raised that the raisers cart never 
inhabit, being too la^e for their fortunes. V'istos are 
laid open over barren heaths, and apartments contrived 
for a coolness very agreeable in Italy, but killing in the 
north of Britain ; thus every woman endeavours to breed 
her daughter a fine lady, qualifyiog her for a station in 
which she will never appear, and at the same time in- 
capacitating her for (hat retirement to which she it 
destined. Learning, if she has a real taste for it, will 
not only make her contented, but happy in it. No 
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I nil, rt.iiiiiiicnl is 'O cheap a.i rcaiiiny, nor any pleasure 
s. Mic will nol \^Ant new fashions, nor regret 

I he loss of expensive <liveriions, or variety of company, 
if she ean Ik; amusc<l with an anihor in her clowt. To 
rentier tliis anniscmenl cxlcn>i\c she s)iOuld l>c jKrmilled 
to leani I he languages. I )ia\e heard it lamented that 
t)o\> lose so many ye.ui in mere learning of words : this 
is t\o t)l»jcclinn to a girl, whose lime is not so precious : 
slic tail not advance licrsclf in any profession, and has 
liicrefore more hours to spare ; and as yt)U sa> her mcmoiy' 
is good, she will lie very agrecaldy employcil this way. 

Iherc are two cautions to he given on this subject: 
first, not to lliink herself learned when she can read 
l atin. or even (ircek. l anguages are more projierly to 
W tailed > chides of learning than learning itself, as may 
he olwcrvcd in many sehoolinasters, who, though j>cr* 
haps critics in grammar, arc the most ignorant fellows 
upon earth. IVue knowledge consists in knowing things, 
not words. I would no further wish her a linguist than 
to enable her to rea<l liooks in their originals, iliat arc 
often corrupted, an<l always injured, hy translations. 
Two hours' application every morning will bring this 
aiwut much sooner than you cm imagine, and she will 
have leisure enough l>csidcs to run over the English 
]>octry, which is a more important part of a woman’s 
clucation than it is generally suppose<l. Many a young 
damsel has l»ccn ruined by a fine copy of verses, which 
she would have laughed at if she hail known it had l>ccn 
stolen from Mr Waller. 1 rememUr, when I was a girl, 

I saved one of niy companions from <lcstniction, who 
communicated to me an epistle she was <iuttc charmed 
with. As she had naturally a goo<l l.asic, she observed 
the lines were not so smooth as Prior's or Pope s, hut had 
more thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was 
wonderfully <lclightcd with such a dcmonslMtion of her 
lover's sense and passion, and not a little pleased with 
her own charms, that had force enough to inspire such 
elegancies. In the midst of this triumph, I shewed her 
that they were taken from Randolph’s j)ocms, and the 
unfortunate transcrilwr was dismissed with the scorn he 
deserved. To s.iy truth, the poor plagiary was very 
unlucky to fall into my hands: that author, l>eing no 
longer in fashion, would have escaped any one of less 
universal reading than myself. You should encourage 
your daughter to talk over with you what she reads ; and 
as you are very capable of distinguishing, take care she 
docs not mistake pert folly for wit and humour, or rhyme 
for poetry, which arc the common errors of young people, 
and have a train of ill consequences. 

The second caution to be given her (atid which is 
most absolutely necessary) is to conceal whatever learn* 
ing she attains, with ns much solicitude as she would 
hide crookedness or lameness : the parade of it can 
only serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently 
the most inveterate haired, of all he and she fools, 
which will certainly be at least three parts in four 
of her acquaintance. The use of knowlc<1gc in our 
sex, beside the amusement of solitude, is to moderate 
the passions, and learn to be contented with a small 
expense, which are the certain effects of a studious life ; 
and it may be preferable even to that fame which men 
have engrossed to themselves, and will not suffer us to 
share. You will tell me I have not ol>scrvcd this rule 
myself; but you are mistaken ; it is only inevitable 
accident that has given me any reputation that xvay. I 
have always carefully avoided it, and ever thought it a 


misfortune. The cxpbn.vtion of this paragraph would 
occasion a long digression, which I will not trouble you 
with, it t>eing my present design only to say what I think 
useful for the instruction of my granddaughter, which I 
have much nt heart. If she has the same inclination (I 
should s.ay passion! for le.irning I was lK>rn with, history, 
geography, and philosophy will furnish her w ith malcriaU 
to pass away cheerfully a longer life than is allotted to 
mortals. I l)clicvc there .ire few heads capable of making 
Sir I. Newton's calculations, but the rouU of them is 
not difficult to l>e understood hy a moderate capacity. 
Do not fear this should make her affect the character 

of Endy , or E.ady , or Mrs (the blanks arc 

in the original] ; these women arc ridiculous not Iwcausc 
they have learning, but Iwcausc they have it not. One 
thinks herself a complete historian after reading Echard's 
Roman History, another a profound philosopher after 
having got by heart some of Pope's unintelligible essays, 
,an<l the third an able <livine on the strength of White* 
field's sermons ; thus you hear them screaming iwlitics 
and controversy. 

It U a saying of Thucydides, ignorance is bold and 
knowlctlgc reserved. Indeerl it is impossible to he 
far advanced in it without l>cing more humbled by a 
conviction of human ignorance than cUtal hy learn- 
ing. At the same lime 1 recommend l>ooks, I neither 
exclude work nor drawing. I think it is as scanda- 
lous for a woman not to know how' to use a needle, as 
for .a man not to know hosv to use a sword. 1 was once 
extremely fon<l of my pencil, and it was a great mortifi- 
cation to me when my father tunie<l off my master, 
having made a considerable progress for a short time I 
learnt. My over eagerness in the pursuit of il had 
brought a weakness on my eyes, that made it necessary 
to leave it off; and all the advantage 1 got was the 
improvtment of my hand. I sec by hcri that practice 
will make her a ready writer : she may attiin it by serv- 
ing you for a sccrclar)*, when your health or affairs make 
it troublesome to you to write yourself ; and custom will 
make it an agreeable amusement to her. She cannot 
have too many for that station of life which will probably 
Ik her fate. The ultimate end of your education was to 
make you a go<yl w’ifc (and I have the comfort to hear 
that you arc one) ; hers ought to be to make her happy 
in a virgin stale. I will not say it is happier, but it U 
undoubtctlly safer than any marriage. In a lottery, 
where there arc (at the lowest compulation) ten thousand 
blanks to a prize, it is the most prudent choice not to 
venture. I have always iKcn so thoroughly persuaded 
of this truth, that, notwithstanding the flattering views 
I had for you (as I never intended you a sacrifice to my 
vanity), 1 thought I owed you the justice to lay before 
you all the hazards attending matrimony: you may 
recollect 1 did so in the strongest manner. Perhaps yon 
may have more success in the instructing your daughter ; 
she has so much company at home, she will not need 
seeking it abroad, and will more readily lake the notions 
you think fit to give her. As you were alone in my 
family, it would have been thought a great cruelly to 
suffer you no companions of your own age, especially 
basing so many near relations, and I do not wonder 
their opinions influenced yours. I was not sorry to see 
you not delcrmined on a single life, knowing it w^ 
not your father’s intention ; and contented myself with 
endeavouring to make your home so easy that you might 
not be in haste to leave it. 
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1 am afraid you will think this a very long in:»igiuh‘ 
cant letter. 1 hope the kindness of the design will 
excuse it, being willing to give you every proof in my 
power that 1 am 

Vour most aiTectionate mother. 

'fbe editor of the surr«p(iuous ly^y edition of Lady Maxy's 
Letters <j vol^) was probably John CleUnd who is sus* 

pected of forgiug the letters in a fourth volume (1767X More 
eoojpleie was the edition of lioy (5 vols.); still better that ly her 
sreat*erandson. Lord Wharncliffe (1837). extended by Moy Thomas 
(1861; revised, 1887). A handy edition U in ‘Everyman’s 
Library' (1906). See Paston'sX^/ Afary \Vartl<y anJhtr 

7»t//(f907), and books by Lewis Melville (i9}5)and I. 

John Norris (1657-1711), an English Plaionist 
and ‘mystic divine,* was one of the earliest 
opponents of the philosophy of Locke. Educated 
at Oxford, in 1689 he took a Somersetshire living, 
but from 1692 he held George Herbert’s old rector)* 
of Bemerton near Salisbury*. He was an intimate 
of Henry' More. Hallam described him as ‘more 
thoroughly Platonic than Malebranchc, to whom, 
however, he pays great deference, and adopts his 
fundamental hypothesis of seeing all things in 
Cod.’ More noteworthy is it that he carried into 
the eighteenth century much of the spirit of Henry 
More, something of the mood of Crashaw and 
Vaughan. His first original work was Aft Id^a of 
Happiness (1683); his poems, essays, discourses, 
and letters, entitled A Collection of Miscellanies 
(1687), went through nine editions. His verses 
are quaint and full of conceits. One simile of his, 
in ‘The Parting/ was copied or annexed by two 
bctter«known poets— by Blair in The Crave^ and 
by Thomas Campbell in The Pleasures of Hope : 

How fading are the joys we dote upon ! 

Like apparitions seen and gone : 

But those which soonest take their flight. 

Are the most exquisite and strong : 

Like angel visits short and bright ; 

Mortality ’s too weak to bear them long. 

In ‘Lines to the Memory of my dear Nccce’ 
Norris repeats the idea in other words : 

Angels, as ’tis but seldom they appear, 

So neither do they make long stay ; 

They do but visit and away. 

Again, when Campbell wrote ‘ *Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,' he certainly had before 
his mind this from Norris's ‘ Infidel 

Distance presents the objects fair. 

With charming features and a graceful air, 

But when we come to seize th* inviting prey, 

Like a shy ghost, it vanishes away# 

In the same poem, with its unpromising title, we 
find the rather memorable stanza : 

So to the unthinking boy the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely : 

He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent 
Curious to touch the firmament t 
But when with an unwearied pace, 

Arrived he Is at the long wished-for place, 

With sighs the sad event be does deplore— 

His Heaven is still ai distant as before. 


Sonic of his verses arc pr 05 .iic and tuneless enough 
to recall Zachary Boyd’s paraphrases of Scripture 
at ihcir worst. Thus 'Adam Turned out of 
Paradise' complains in these words : 

O whilher now, whither ^hall I repair, 

Exiled from this .ingcllc co.ist ? 

There’s nothing left that ‘s pleasant, goo<l, or fair ; 

The world can't rccomjwnce for Ivdcn lo^t. 

'Tis true. I *vc here a universal sw.iy. 

The creatures me as their chief lord obey. 

Vet the world, iho' all my scat, 

Can't make me happy, tlio' it makes me great. 

His twenty-three publications include The Pic^ 
lure of Len^e Cfweiled (a translation from W'a ring’s 
Latin, 1682) ; 7 'he Theory and Pegulation of Love^ 
a Moral Pssay {168&) ; four volumes of Pracfical 
Discourses (1690-93) ; essays on reason and religion, 
on schism, against Quakerism ; a Theory of the 
Ideal and Intelligible World (1701-4) ; and A 
Philosophical Discourse concerning the Immor- 
tality of the Soul^\^cA). 

Dr Orosart edited Korrii't P^emt in 1871 for VoL III. of the 
MUcellafues of the ' Fuller Worthie5 Library, ' %^here he suggests 
many parallelisms between Norris and later writers, and insists on 
the debt of Blair and Campbell especially. 

Chri.stopher Pitt (1699-1748) was given a 
place in Johnson's Lives of the Poets. His best* 
known work is his translation (172$) of Vidds 
Art of Poetry; and in 1740 he produced a com- 
plete English rEneid. He also imitated some of 
the satires and epistles of Horace, and helped with 
Creech’s Lucretius and Pope’s Odyssey. ‘ Pitt pleases 
the critics, and Dryden the people ; Pitt is quoted, 
and Dr)'dcn read.' Such was Johnson's report ; 
but even the critics have long ceased to delight in 
him. From New College, Oxford, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Pimperne in his native 
county of Dorset, and there he spent the rest of 
his life. ‘ Diamond Pitt/ Lord Chatham's grand- 
father, was his cousin. 

Gilbert West (1700 ?-i756) translated the 
Odes of Pindar (1749), prefixing a dissertation 
on the Olympic games, praised by Gibbon. He 
wrote Education y a Poem; The Institution of the 
Garter; and a number of other miscellaneous 
pieces of poetry. One On the Abuse of Travellingy 
professedly in imitation of Spenser’s manner (1739), 
was noticed by Gray with very warm commen- 
dation. For his Observaliom on the Resurrecliony 
the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.C.L# ; and Lyttelton addressed to 
him his treatise on St Paul. Pope left West a 
sum of ^200, payable after the death of Martha 
Blount, and he did not live to receive it. The 
son of a prebendary of Winchester, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christchurch, and, by favour of 
Pitt, became one of the clerks of the Privy Council, 
and under-treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. His 
miscellaneous poems were included in the book- 
sellers' great collection for which Johnson wrote 
prefaces (see page 460)# 
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author of the 'J'/i0Ui;A/Sy was bom towards 
tl^c end of June 1683 at Upham in Hampshire* 
where his father— afterwards Dean of Sahd>un’ — 
was rc( lor, Me was educaled at Winchester School, 
and subsequently at Nc^s, Corpus, and All Souls 
Collci^cs, OxAiid. In 1713 he toinnienced as poet 
and courtier of the great, and he continued both 
profes^ion5 till he was over eighty. One of his 
patrons was the notorious Duke of Wharton, 
‘the scorn and wonder of his days,’ whom 
Young perhaps acconipanied to Ireland in 1717. 
He was for a wlnlc tuioi in the family of the Mar- 
quis of E\etcr, but was inducetl by W'harlon to 
stand as parlLiincntary (andidatc for Cirencester, 
receiving a bond for ^boo to defray expenses. 
Young was defeated, W'liarton died (i 730 ? but the 



EDWARD YOUNG, D.D. 

(From ftn Enijraviiig in (he BrilUh Museum.) 

courts sustained Young’s claim to two annuities 
(worth ^200 a year) promised by the Duke. His 
first tragedy, Busins (aftenvards burlesqued in 
Fielding’s Tcm Thumb\ was produced in 1719; in 
(721 his second and best, The Rnfcnge; his last, 
The Brothers y not till 1753. Significantly enough, 
the three tragedies of the future author of the 
Night Thoughts all end in suicide. The Revepige 
contains, amidst some rant and hyperbole, pas- 
sages of strong passion and eloquent declama- 
tion in Young’s sonorous blank verse ; like 
OthellOy it is founded on jealousy, and the 
principal character, Zanga, is a Moor. Young^s 
satires, seven in number, appeared in 1725-28 
under the title of Love of Fasncy the UniversoU 
Passioft, Doubtless his own experiences must 
have been valuable, for as the associate and 
toady of Bubb Dodington and the like his humilia- 


tions and di 5 ap(>oinimcnts must have been many 
and grievous. In 1727 Young entered the Church, 
wrote a panegyric on the king, and was made one 
of His Majesty’s chaplains. In 1730 he obtained 
from his college the living of Welwyn in Hertford- 
shire, where he was destined to close his days, 
though always eager for further preferment. His 
marriage with the (widowed) daughter of the Earl 
of Lichfield proved a happier union than rumour 
represented the noble alliances of Dryden and 
Addison. The lady had a son and two daughters 
by her first marriage, to whom Young was warmly 
attached. The elder daughter and her husband died 
in 1736 and 1740 ; and when the mother followed 
in 1741, the lonely survivor’s Night Thoughts 
\ 1742-45) showed that sorrows had but enriched 
his poetic gift. In 1761 he was made clerk of 
the closet to the Princess-Dowager of Wales; and 
he lived on till the 5lh of April 1765* 

In his youth Young was gay and dissipated; 
all his life he was an indefatigable flatterer and 
courlicr ; in his poetry only is he a severe moralist 
and ascetic divine. Even if he felt the emotions 
he tlcscribcs, he hardly allowed them to influence 
his conduct. He was not weaned from the world 
till age overtook him ; and the epigrammatic point 
and wit and gloom of his Night Thoughts show 
the poclic artist rather than the devout Christian. 
The successive bereavements on which the poem 
presumably was based were exaggerated for 
poetical efiect : 

Ins.iti.atc archer \ could not one suffice? 

Tliy shafts flew thrice, and thrice my peace was sWn 5 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon h.id filler! her horn. 

This tile of sorrotvs was a poetical license ; the 
second shaft struck after an inten*al of four years. 
The gay Lorenzo is overdrawn. Like the character 
ofChildc Harold in the hands of Byron, il afforded 
its creator scope for dark and powerful painting, 
and was made the vehicle for bursts of indig- 
nant virtue, sorrow, regret, and admonition. This 
artificial character pervades the whole poem, and 
is an essential part of its structure ; yet there 
arc many noble and sublime passages, where, as 
with the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Young prophesies of life, death, and immortality. 
Epigram and repartee arc then forgotten ; fancy 
yields to feeling, and the imagery is natural and 
appropriate. But the poci-prcacher seldom re- 
mains long at a time in his loftier mood ; his 
desire to say witty and smart things, to load his 
picture with supemumemry horrors, and conduct 
his personages to their ^sulphureous or ambrosial 
scats,’ soon converts him into the scene-painter 
or epigrammatist Poetry disappears in verbiage 
and scntnncntalism, which cloying antithesis and 
magniloquence make more tedious. Many of his 
sententious lines and short passages have become 
proverbial ; some of his reflections make ad- 
mirable copy-lines, such ns * Procrastination is 
the thief of time*’ Young’s great work, like 
Hudibras^ is too full of compressed reflection and 
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illustration to be read continuously with pleasure. ' 
There is no plot or progressive interest ; each of 
the nine books is independent of the other. The 
reader seeks out favourite passages, or contents 
himself with a single excursion into a wide 
and variegated field. The worst fault is the in- 
evitable suggestion of insincerity, or at least of 
overstrained sentiment. But the more the work 
is studied, the more marvellous seem the fertility 
of fancy, the pregnancy of wit and wisdom, the 
felicitous conjunction of sound and sense, of sym- 
pathetic tenderness and everlasting truth, clearly 
discernible through the gloomy recesses of the 
poet’s melancholious imagination : 

The glorious fragments of a fire immortal, 

With rubbish mixed, and glittering in the dust. 

This magnificent apostrophe had hardly been 
equalled since Milton’s days : 

Od Life, Death, and Immortality. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose, 

I wake : how happy they who wake no more I 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

I w'ake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wrecked desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 

Though now restored, ’lis only change of pain — 

A bitter change !— severer for severe. 

The day too short for my distress ; and night, 

E’en in the zenith of her dark domain, 

Is sunshiqe to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess I from her ebon throne, 

In raylcss majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 

Nor eye nor listening car an object finds 5 
Creation sleeps. Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause, 

An awful pause ! prophetic of her end* 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled ; 

Fate! drop the curtain ; I can lose no more. 

Silence and Darkness I solemn sisters I tw ins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve — 

That column of true majesty in man» 

Auist me : I will thank you in the grave ; 

fhe grave your kingdom ; there this frame shall fall 

A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye? 

TTiou, who didst pul to flight 
Primeval Silence, when the rooming stars 
Exulting, shouted o’er the rising ball ; 

O Thou J whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun, strike wisdom from my soul ; 

My soul, which flics to thee, her trust, her treasure, 

As misers to their gold, while others rest 

Through this opaque of nature and of soul, 

This double night, transmit one pitying my, 


To lighten and to chccr. Oh lead my mind, 

(A mind that fain would wander from n< woe) 

Lead it through various scenes of life and death, 

And from each scene the noble>t truths inspire. 

Xor less inspire my conduct than my song ; 

Teach my best reason, reason ; my l>csl will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm resolve 
\\ isdom to wed. and pay her long arrear : 

Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, jwured 
On this devoted head, i)c jwuretl in vain. . . * 

How poor* how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

Mow passing wonder He who made him such ! 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From difTcrent natures marvellously mixt, 

Connexion exquisite of tlistant world*. ! 

Distinguished link in l)eing's endless chain ! 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A l>cam ethereal, sullied and ab$oq)t f 
Though sullied and dishonoured* still dirine! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glor)' f a frail child of dust — 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ? a god ! 1 tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger. 

Thought wanders up and dow n, surprised, aghast, 

And wondering at her own : bow reason reels ! 

O what a miracle to man U man, 

Triumphantly distressed I what joy! what dread I 

Alternately transporte<i and alarmed I 

What can preserve my life? or what destroy? 

An angel's arm can't snatch roc from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

*Tis p.ast conjecture ; all things rise in proof t 
While o’er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread ; 
What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O’er fairy fields ; or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods 5 or down the cra^y steep 
Hurled headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool ; 
Or scaled the clifl*; or danced on hollow winds, 

With antic sha|>e$, wild natives of the brain ? 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod. * . . 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal I • . . 

Why, then, their loss deplore that arc not lost? . • • 
This is the desert, this the solitude : 

How populous, how vita! is the grave ! 

This is creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 
llse land of apparitions, empty shades ! 

All, all on earth, is shadow, alt beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly’s creed : 

How solid all, where change shall l>e no more t 
This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule ; 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death, 

Strong death alone can heave the massy bar, 

Thi% gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us embryos of existence free 
From real life; but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumbering in his sire. 

Embryos we must be till we bunt the shell, 

Yon ambient aaure shell, and spring to Ufe, 

The life of gods, O transport ! and of man. 

Yet man, fool man 1 here buries all bb thoughts ; 
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Inlcrs cclcslial hopes wilhovjl one 

IVi'OiKT of earth, an<1 pent bciicatli the moon. 

Here pinion^ nil his wishes ; winged by heaven 
To fly at itifinitc ; and reach it there 
Where scraplu gatlier imm<»riality, 

On lifc’ji fair tree, faxl by the throne of Grxl. 

What golden joys ambrosial clnslcring glow 
In his full beam. an<l ripen for the just, 

NVhere inoineiitary ages are no more I 

Where time, an<l pain, and chance, and death expire ! 

And is it in the flight of three score years 

To pusli cicrnlly from human thought, 

And smoflier souls innnorlat in the dust? 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 

Wasting her strength in strenuous i<llcne<s 
Thrown into tumult, rapturcil or alarnic<l. 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
kcsemhlcs ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft ,a feather, or to drown a fly. 

(From Tht Nighc I.) 

On Time. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
Btit from its loss : to give it then a longue 
Is uisc in m»an. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If licard aright, 

II is the knell of my dejiartcd hours. 

Where are lliey? With the years beyond the floexh 
It is tlie signal that demands dispatch : 

How much is to l>c done? My hopes and fears 
.***tart up alarmed, an<l o’er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on what ? A fathomless abyss. 

A drca<l eternity ! how surely mine I 
And can eternity iKlong to me, 

Tour pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 

(From Tkt — Nicht I.) 

O time ! than gold more sacrc<l ; more a load 
'Fhan lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 

What moment granietl man without account? 

What years arc squandered, wisdom's debt unpai<l? 
Our wealth in days nil due to that dischaigc. 

Il.istc, haste, he lies in wait, he's at the door ; 
Inshlious Death ! should his strong hand arrest, 

No composition sets the prisoner free. 

Ktcrniiy's inexorable chain 

Fast bimls, and vengeance claims the full arrear. 

Youth is not rich in time ; it may l>c poor ; 

Part with it as with money, sparing ; pay 
Ko m<imcnt, but in purchase of its %vorlh \ 

And what it's worth, ask dcathd>eds ; they can tell. 
Part with it as with life, reluctant ; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come ; 

Time higher aimc<l, still nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels, virtue more divine. 

Ah ! how unjust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man 1 
Like children liabbling nonsense in their sports, 

We censure Nature for a span too short ; 

That span too short we tax as tedious too ; 

Torture invention, all expedients tire. 

To lash the lingering moments into spce<l, 

And whirl us (happy riddance I) from ourselves. 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age \ 


Behold him when passed by ; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions swifter than the winds? 

Ami all mankind, in contradiction strong, 

Rueful, aghast I cry out on his career. 

We waste, not use our time ; we breathe, not live t 
Time wasted is existence; used, is life : 

And bare existence man, to live ordained, 

Wrings and oppresses with enormous weight. 

An<l >vhy? since time was given for use, not waste^ 
Knjoinetl to fly, with icmpc!»t, tide, .an<l stars. 

To keep liis spce<l, nor ever wait for man. 
rime's use w.as dootne<i a pleasure, waste a pain, 

That man might feel his error if unseen. 

And, feeling, fly to labour for his cure ; 

Not bluntlering, split on idleness for ease. 

We push lime from us, and we wish him back ; 

Lavish of lustrums, and yet fond of life ; 

Life we think long and short ; death seek and shun. 
Body aiui soul, like peevish mau an<l w*ifc, 

Unito<l jar, and yet arc loth to part. 

Oh the dark days of vanity ! while here. 

How tasteless! and how terrible when gone ! 

Gone? they ne'er go ; when past, they haunt us still : 
The spirit walks of every day deceased, 

And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 

Nor death nor life delight us. If time past, 

And time possc^t, luuh pain us, what can please? 

That which the Deity to please ordained, 

Time u.se<l. The man w ho consecrates his hours 
By vigorous effort, and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and death ; 

He walks with nature, and her paths arc |>cacc. 

*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
v\nd ask them what report they l)orc to heaven, 

And how* they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience call ; 

If wisdom’s friend her best, if not, worst foe. 

(From 7^4 / Omt/ZoiW— N ighi II.) 

In these shorter passages he rings the changes 
on the same topics ; 

lj>ok nature through, 'tis revolution all ; 

All change, no death ; day follows night, ami night 
The dying day ; stars rise ami set, and rise : 

Earth takes the example. See* the Summer gay, 

With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 

Droops into p.illid Autumn : Winter gray, 
liorricl with frost and turbulent with storm, 

Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away, 

Then melts into the Spring : soft Spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south, 

Recalls the first. All, to reflourish, fades : 

As in a wheel, all sinks to reascend : 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 

Self-flattered, unexperienced, high in hope. 

When young, with sanguine cheer and streamers gay^ 
We cut our cable, launch into the world, 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend ; 

AH in some darling enterprise embarkt : 

But where is he can (athom its extent ? 

Amid a multitude of artless hands, 

Ruin’s sure perquisite, her lawful prize I 
Some steer aright, but the black blast blows hard, 
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Ami pufTs them wide of hope : wiih hearts of proof 
Full against wind and tide, some win their way, 
And when strong effort has deserved the port. 

And lugged it into view, *iis w on ! *tis lost ! 
Though strong their oar, still stronger is their fate : 
They strike! and while they triumph they expire. 
In stress of weather most, some sink outright : 

0*cr them and o'er iheir names the billows close ; 
To*morrow knows not they were ever l>om. 

Others a short memorial leave behind, 

Like a flag floating >vhen the bark's ingulfed ; 

It floats a moment, and is seen no more. 

One Cxsar lives ; a thousand arc fotgot. 

How few beneath auspicious planets bom«» 
Darlings of Providence I fond fates elect !— 

With swelling sails make good the promised port. 
With all their wishes freighted I yet even these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain ; 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free. 

They still arc men, and when is man secure ? 

As fatal time, as storm ! the rush of years 
Beats down their strength, their numl>crle$s escapes 
In ruin cn<l. .Ami now their proud success 
Hut plants new terrors on the victor's brow ; 

What pain to quit the \vorhl, just made their own, 
Their nest so deeply dovvne<l, and built so high ! 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 

Oq Night. 

These thoughts, O Night ! are thine ; 
From thee they came like lovers* secret sighs, 
While others slept. So Cynthia, poets feign, 

In shadows veiled, soft, sliding from her sphere, 
Her shepherd cheered ; of her enamoured less 
'fhan I of thee. — And art thou slilt unsung, 

Beneath whose brow and by whose aid I sing ? 
Immortal silence! where shall I l>egin? 

Where end ? or how steal music from the spheres 
To soothe their goddess ? 

O majestic night I 

Nature’s great ancestor! Day's elder l>om ! 

And fated to survive the transient sun ! 

By mortals and immortals seen W'ith awe ! 

A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 

An axure zone thy waist ; clouds, in heaven's loom 
Wrought through varieties of shape and shade. 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaven throughout. 
Voluminously pour thy pompous train : 

Thy gloomy grandeurs— Nature's most august, 
Inspiring aspect 1— claim a grateful verse ; 

And like a sable curtain starred with gold, 

Drawn o'er my labours past, shall close (he scene. 

9 

On Retirement. 

Blest be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shed ! 

The world 's a stately bark, on dangerous seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril : 
Here, on a single plank, (brown safe ashore, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 

As (hat of seas remote, or dying storms ; 

And meditate on scenes more silent still 1 
Punue thy theme, and fight the fear of Death. 
Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut. 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 


Eager ambition's fiery cbacc 1 sec : 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law's inclosure, leap the mounds of right. 

Pursuing and pursued, c.icli olher'« prey : 

As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for \m\ls ; 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 

What though wc wade in wealth, or so.tr in fame ; 
Earth's highest >tation cmJs in * Here he lies,' 

And *dust to dust ’ concludes her noblest song. 

Procrastination. 

Be wise lo*day ; 'tis madness to <lcfer : 

Next day the fatal prccetlent will plead ; 

Thus on, till \vis<lom is pmhcil out of life. 

I'rocTust illation is the thief of time ; 

Year .after year it steals rill all are fled. 

And to (he mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not su frequent, would not this l>e strange ? 

That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man s miraculous mistakes, this l>ears 
The palm, ‘That all men arc about to live,' 

For ever on the brink of l>eing l»om : 

All pay themselves (he compliment to think 
They one day bhall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise : 

At least their ow*n their future selves applaud ; 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodged in their ow*n hands is Folly's vails ; 

That lodge<l in Fate's to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can’t but pur|>osc, they postjxme. 

'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool. 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through c%ery stage. When young, indeed, 
In full content w e sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re*rcsolvcs ; then dies the same. 

And why? because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some abrming shock of fate 
Strikes through their w ounded hearts the sudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is found, 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death : 

E'en wdth the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those w'c love, we drop it in (heir grave. 

(Fram TAf Night I.) 

The Nighi Thoughts eclipsed Young^s other 
works; but his Levt of Famt ; in Srvai Charnc^ 
itristiccl Satires^ shows real satiric power, often 
almost equalling Popc^s. Parts of Pope's seem 
indeed to have been suggested by Young’s. 

From ' Dove of Fame.' 

Not all on liooks their criticism waste x 
The genius of a dish some justly taste, 
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Aiul cM i)icir \y:\y to fame! with anxious thought 
't he sahuem is refused, tl>c turljol t>ought. 

Impatient Art rebukes the '^un’s <kl.iy, 

And biiis December yield the fruits of May. 

'I heir various cares in one great |>oint e»«mbinc 
I’he business of ll»eir lives '<> I 

Half of tbeir precious day they give the fexst, 

And to a kind <ligcstion spare the rest. 

Apicius here, the la^^c^ of the town, 

Feeds I'vice a neck, to settle their renown. 

TliCvc worthies of the palate guartl with care 
The sacred aiin.als of their bills of fare ; 

In those choice Iwoks their panegyrics read, 

And scorn the creatures ih.at for hunger feed ; 

If man, by feeding well, commences great. 

Much more the worm, to whom that man is meat. 

Urunella’s uise in actions great and rare, 

Hut scorns on l rides to Wstow her care, 
rhus every hour IlraineUa is to blame, 
necau^c th* occ.islon is l>cneatU her aim. 

Think n>»ugh( a trillc, though it small appear; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trill vs. life. Your care to trifles give, 

Or you may die before you truly live. 

Helus with solid glory will be crowned : 

He buys no (dianton), no vain empty sound, 

But builds himself a name : and to be great, 

Sinks in a eptarry an immense estate ; 

In cost and grandeur Chandos he'll outdo; 

And, Burlington, thy taste is not so true; 

The pile is finishc<l, every toil is jtasl, 

And full perfection is arrived at last ; 

Wlien lo ! my lor<l to some small corner runs, 

And leaves state-rooms to strangers arul to duns. 

The ni.an who buihls, ami wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away. 

In Brit.^in, what i.s many a lor<lly seal. 

But a dlNchargc in full for an estate? 

Some for renow n on scraps of learning dote, 

An<l think they grow immortal as they ciuolc. 

To patchwork lcariic<l i|uota(ions arc allied ; 

Both strive to make our poverty our pride. 

Let high birth triumph { what can Iw more great? 
Nothing — but merit in a low estate. 

To Virtue *s humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though desccndc<i from the Conqueror. 

Shall men, like figures, pass for high or l>asc, 

Slight or important only by their place? 

Titles are marks of honest men, and wise ; 

The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 

Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 

Prom the ' First Eptfitle to Mr Pope.' 

With fame in just proportion envy grows ; 

The man that makes a character makes foes ; 

Slight ]>ecvbh insects round a genius rise, 

As a bright day awakes the world of flies ; 

With hearty malice, but with feeble wing, 

(To show they live) they flutter and they sting : 

But as by depredations wasps proclaim 
The fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. 

Shall we not censure all the motley train, 

Whether with ale irriguous or champagne? 


Whether they trc.id the vale of prose, or climb 
And whet their appetites on clilTs of rhyme ; 

The college sloven or embroidered spark, 

The purple prelate or the parish clerk, 

I he <|uicl fjtiidnuitc or demanding prig, 

The plainlilT Tory or ticfcnd.ant Whig ; 

Rich, poor, ni.alc, fcm.ile, young, old, gay or sad, 
Whether extremely w itty or quite mad ; 

ProfoutKily dull or shallowly jvolitc, 

Men that re.vl well, or men that only write ; 

Whether peers, j)orier>, tailors, tune the reeds, 

Aiul measuring words to measuring shapes succeeds ; 
For Inukrupts write, when ruined shops arc shut, 

A> maggots cr.nwl from out a perished nut. 

His hammer this, and that his trow*cl quits, 

And wanting sense for Ir.idcsmcn, serve for wits. 

By thriving men, su1>»ists c.ich other trade ; 

Of every broken craft a writer *s mailc. 

Thus his material, paper, takes its birth 
From tattered rags of all the stuff on earth. 

Burns, who knew most of Young by heart, no 
doubt took from the sixth satire the material for 
the climax of his * Address to the Dell : ’ 

But far c • you -w eel, auld * Nickied)cn ! ' 

O wad ye tak a thought an* men* \ 

Ye aiblins might— 'I dinna ken—' 

Still hac a stake : 

I 'm w*ac to think iipo* yon den, 

Kv'n for your sake I 

The idea that perhaps the devil might yet find 
salvation is often set to the credit of the ptough- 
man-poct*s unheard-of generosity. Unreasonably ; 
for though Burns may not have known that 
Origen’s doctrine of the Apocatastasis or Final 
Restitution expressly included the devil and his 
angels, or that the benevolent scheme of St 
Macarius (ivho actually persuaded God to pardon 
the devil) fell through only because Satan would 
not stoop to beg forgiveness, he could not have 
been ignorant of Young’s * devil’s fair apologist' 
and her comment on Tiliotson’s heresy. After 
having chastised, not too tenderly, the foibles and 
vices of many types of women, and raised the 
question of ‘ shc-athcist$,' Young goes on : 

Atheists are few : most nymphs a Godhead own ; 
And nothing but his attributes dethrone. 

From Atheists far, they steadfastly believe 
God is, And is Almighty to forgive. 

His other excellence they’ll not dispute ; 

But mercy, sure, is his chief attribute. 

Shall pleasures of a short duration chain 
A lady’s soul in everlasting pain ? 

Will the great Author us poor worms destroy. 

For now and then a sip of transient joy? 

No, he 's for ever in a smiling mood ; 

He’s like themselves ; or how could he be good? 

And they blaspheme, who blacker schemes suppose.** 
Devoutly thus Jehovah they depose. 

The pure ! the just I and set up in his stead 
A deity that *s perfectly well-bred. 

• Dear T— 1— n ! be sure the best of men ; 

Nor thought he more, than thought great Origeik 
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Though once upon a time he misbehaved ; 

Poor Satan I doubtless, he 11 at length l>c saved. 

Let priests do something for their one in ten ; 

It is their trade ; $0 far they Vc honest men. 

Let them oint on, since they have got the knack, 

And dress their notions, like themselves, in black ; 
Fright us with terrors of a world unknown. 

From joys of this, to keep them all their own. 

Of earth's fair fruits, indeed, they claim a fee ; 

But then they leave our umithe<l virtue free. 

Virtue s a pretty thing to make a show : 

Did ever mortal write like Rochcfoucault 
Thus pleads the devil's fair apologist, 

And, pleading, safely enters on his list. 

Young's C0ftj<ciurts on Original Comfiosiiion 
appeared in 1759* (A reprint of this, with intro- 
duction, bibliography, and critical notes by Edith 
Morley, was issued in 1918.} 

Young expounded in prose his views * On Lyric 
Poetr)*,' and illustrated them in an ode on * Ocean/ 
which has a more artiheial air than his blank verse, 
and is full of bathos to boot. These arc a few 
of the stanzas (nearly seventy in all !), the last 
of which contains an adumbration of Thomson’s 
guardian angels chorusing 'Rule Britannia:* 

Who sings the source 
Of wealth and force, 

Vast held of commerce and big war ; 

\N’herc wonders dwell ! 

NN'hcre terrors swell J 

And Neptune thunders from his car? • • • 

The main ! the main 1 
Is Britain's reign ; 

Her strength, her glory is her fleet x 
The main I the main 1 
Be Britain’s strain ; 

As Triton's strong, as Syren's sweet • • • 

Where rushes forth 
The frowning North 
On blackening billows, with what dread 
My shuddering soul 
Beholds them roll 

And hears their roarings o'er my head ! • « • 

The northern blast. 

The shattered mast, 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock ; 

The breaking spout, 

The stars gone out, 

The boiling strait, the monster’s shock. 

Let others fear ; 

To Britain dear 

Whate’er promotes her darling claim \ 
lltese terrors charm, 

Which keep her warm 
In chase of honest gain or fame. • . • 

When Nature sprung, 

Blest aogels sung 
And shouted o’er the rising ball ; 

For strains as high 
As man’s can fly 
"Htese sea-devoted honoure calL 
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iivorxii* Kcrkcley (1685- 1733 , the go<»d bishop 
to whom Pope Aobigned 'every virtue under heaven/ 
was born at Dy>crt Castle near Kilkenny, Like 
Swift, he passed from Kilkenny school to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where, student and Fellow, he 
remained thirteen years. His Counnonp/tU^ Iu*ol: 
of 1705-6 (publisbetl in 1871) reveaU the influ- 
ence of Locke's psychology on a subtle and 
original mind. Berkeley’s Essay /oxvanis a nno 
Tluory oj \ tsion j;o)^ showed that the act of 
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seeing, which seems $0 immediate, is really a 
reasoning interpretation of signs and hints, and 
argued that the process involves the assisting 
agency of God. TTie argument was extended in 
1710 by a Tr€atise con<irning the PrindpUs of 
Human Kntnvledgfy further illustrating his ^new 
principle’ — that the world which we see and touch 
is not an abstract independent substance, of which 
our sensations are an effect ; the very world pre- 
sented to our senses depends for its actuality on 
being perceived. In 1711, having taken orders, 
he published a Discourse of Passive Oiedienee^ 
a defence of the Christian duty of not resisting 
the supreme civil power; and in 1713 he visited 
London, and wrote some papers for Steele’s 
Guardian^ The same year he published his Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Pkitonous^ the 
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(los)^'n of which wns plainly to demonstrate the 
irninalcriality of the external world, the incor- 
poica! nature of the soiih and the iintncdiatc 
pro^idciue of a Deity, in oppo-^ition to sceptics 
anti deists. {Berkeley now became intimate with 
Addison, Arbuthnot, Swift. Pope, Steele, and the 
rest <f( that circle, by whom he seems to 

have been sincerely beloved. He accompanied 
the hnlliant and eccentric Earl of Peterborough, 
a-> ihaplain and secretary, on his embassy to 
Suilv. and afterwartls for four years travelled on 
the Continent as tutor to a son of the Bishop of 
Clo^her. W hile abroad we find him writinj' to 
Pope : ‘ As merchants, antiquaries, men of |>lcasurc, 
&c. have all different views in iravellinj;, 1 know 
not whether it miKht not be worth a |m>oPs while 
to lra\el, in order to store his mind with strong 
images of nature, (ircen fields and groves, flowcr>' 
meadows, and purling stream^, arc nowhere in such 
perfection as in England ; but if you would know 
lightsome days, warm suns, and blue skies, yoti 
must come to Italy; and to enable a m,m to 
describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely 
necessary that he pass the Alps.* A story was long 
current that while at Paris Berkeley visited Male- 
branclic, then in ill-health ; and a dispute as to 
Berkeley's theory of the external world so excited 
the French philosopher tliat a violent access of his 
ailment carried him off in a few days! In reality 
Berkeley was still in England when Malebranchc 
died. On Ids return he published a Latin tract, 
l)<* Motu. In an EsSity (inaxrds printing 
(he Ruin of CntU Hritiun (1721) Berkeley says 
he w'ould rcg.ard the collapse of the South Sea 
scheme as a blessing if it should make all honest 
men of one party, put religion and virtue in 
countenance, and * turn our thought from cozenage 
and stock*jobbing to industry and frugal methods 
of life;' denounces that fearful prevalence of 
bribery and perjury ; makes proposals for new 
taxes (on bachelors, &c,) and for improving 
many manufactures ; calls for the interposition 
of the legislature against tlic ruinous folly of 
nMS(|ucradcs and for the reformation of the 
drama ; recommends the enaction of comprclicn- 
sive suhipluary laws, and for the suppression of 
the more aggressive forms of frccthinking, ‘ I 
am not,' he says, ‘for placing an invidious power 
in the hands of the clergy or complying with the 
narrowness of any mistaken zealots who should 
incline to persecute Dissenters. But whatever 
conduct common sense as w'cll as Christian charily 
obligcth us to use tow'arcis those who differ from 
us in some points of religion, yet the public safety 
requireth that the avowed contemners of all 
religion should be severely chastised. And per- 
haps it may be no easy matter to assign a good 
reason why blasphemy against God should not be 
inquired into and punished with the same rigour 
as treason against the king.’ 

Through Pope he was recommended to the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, who 


made him his chaplain and secured for him the 
deanery of Dcrr>'. The benevolent philosopher 
had long been cherishing ‘a scheme for con- 
verting the savage .Americans to Christianity, 
by a college to be erected in the Summer Islands, 
otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.' In this 
college he most ‘cxhorbitantly proposed,' as Swift 
commented, ‘ a whole hundred pounds a year for 
himself, forty pounds for a fellow and ten for a 
student.' No anticipated difficulties could daunt 
him ; coadjutors were obtained, a royal charter 
was granted, and Sir Robert Walpole promised 
^20,000 from Government. In January 1729 
Berkeley an<l his friends landed at Newport in 
Rhode Island ; in August the saintly missionary 
(who had no scruple about holding negro slaves) 
removed inland, having bought a farm and built 
a house. But when Walpole declined to advance 
the sum promised, the project was at an end ; 
Berkeley returned to Europe, and was in London 
in Fcbruar>' 1732. Next month appeared the 
largest and most finished of his works, Akiphron^ 
or (he Mifiud Philosopher^ a religious presenta- 
tion of nature giving pleasant pictures of American 
scenery and life, conveyed in a series of dia- 
logues, which in scope and charm have often 
been compared with Plato's. Berkeley became 
a favourite with Queen Caroline, and, in 1734, 
was appointed to tlic bishopric of Cloyne. Lord 
Chesterfield afterwards offered him the sec of 
Cloghcr, which was double the value of that of 
Cloyne ; but he declined the preferment. Some 
useful tracts on schemes for ameliorating Irish 
social conditions were published by the Bishop. 
One of them was The Queris( {17 containing 
many acute suggestions; that called Stris (I 744 )f 
a chain of philosophical reflections on the medici- 
nal virtues of water in which pine-tar has been 
stirred, cost him, he said, more thought than any 
of the rest of his works. The resin of the tar 
IS compared with the creative spirit present in 
nature ; the thought has a neoplatonic flavour. 
His last literary labour was a tract, Fur (her 
Though(s on T<tr-u»a(er {\7^2). The best way of 
making this panacea, he thinks, is ‘in a stone jug 
or earthen vessel, throughout well glazed,’ and 
by no means in a metallic vessel. ‘ By increasing 
the proportion of tar to the water and by stirring 
it longer, tar-water may be made strong enough 
for a spoonful to impregnate a glass, a thing very 
useful on the road.’ ‘Tar-water must be drank 
warm in agues, small-pox, measles, and fevers, in 
cholic and disorders of the bowels, in gout also 
and rheumatism ; in most other ailments cold or 
warm at the choice of the patient In fevers 
the patient cannot begin too soon or drink too 
much,’ He records a case of an old woman 
cured in a fortnight of combined ague, colic, and 
jaundice by drinking three pints of warm tar> 
water every day. 

Failing health (spite of tar-water) and bereave- 
ment led Berkeley, in 1752, to resolve to resign 
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his bishopric and settle in Oxford ; and there 
next year he died. His dislike to the pursuits and 
troubles of ambition arc thus expounded by him to 
a friend in 1747 : 'In a letter from England, which 
I told you came a week ago, it was said that several 
of our Irish bishops were earnestly contending for 
the primacy. Pray, who are they? 1 thought 
Bishop Stone was only talked of at present. I 
ask this question merely out of curiosity, and not 
fron) any interest, I assure you. I am no man's 
rival or competitor in this matter. I am not in love 
with feasts, and crowds, and visits, and late hours, 
and strange faces, and a hurr)' of affairs often 
insignificant. For my own private satisfaction, I 
had rather be master of my time than w*ear a 
diadem. I repeat these things to you, that I may 
not seem to have declined all steps to the primacy 
out of singularity, of pride, or stupidity, but from 
solid motives. As for the argument from the 
opportunity of doing good, I observe that duty 
obliges men in high station not to decline occa* 
sions of doing good ; but duty doth not oblige 
men to solicit such high stations.’ The Bishop 
was a poet as wdl as a mathematician and phiU 
osopher. When inspired %vith his transatlantic 
mission, he enshrined in verse — somewhat tame 
for the inspiration^his apocalyptic vision of a 
transccndcntly glorious American world-empire, 
reviving the golden age on a vaster scale. The 
first line of the concluding verse has long since 
been quoted into a proverb. 

VerBos on the Prospect of Planting Arts and 
Beaming in America. 

The Muse, disguste<l at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a l>elter time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame : 

In happy climes where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

Tl)e force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true : 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence. 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for (ruth and sense 
'Hie pedantry of courts and schools : 

There shall l>e sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of aru, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred w hen fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poeU shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall dose the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

• 

Berkele/s Theory of Vision^ long considered a 
philosophical romance, is now a part of scientific 


I 

optics. His doctrine of the immateriality of tlic 
outer world, which he insisted on regarding as 
the simplest, most obvious, and only logical way 
of interpreting our perceptions — that what is per- 
ceived is the perceptions, not a dea<l, inert world 
of matter lying behind them and needlessly) 
inferred from them — puziled his contemporaries, 
and has been consistently rejected by all 'com- 
mon-sense’ philosophers and laymen, though the 
dependence of matter on mind (not viy mind but 
some mind) is a familiar elcmcnl in idealist 
systems. Probably his chiefest aim was, by 
means of his immaterialisn), to turn the tables 
on materialists, and confute those who taught 
that there is neither soul nor God by proving 
that wc know only our own souls and can logically 
prove only the existence of other souls, including 
the Creative Spirit. He applied to the analysis 
and dissolution of the assumed outer material 
world the principles of Lockers psychology ; 
hardly foreseeing that Hume would afterwards, 
with greater audacity, apply the same principles 
to soul c^s such, and analyse it too, by cognate 
methods, into fleeting successions of sensations 
and feelings. Berkeley’s philosophy is nowhere 
completely set forth in the form of a systematic 
treatise; but amongst English wTitcrs on abstruse 
philosophical problems he stands alone for lucidity 
and charm of exposition, for felicity of illustration, 
and for the union of gentle but humorous fancy 
with keen wii and trenchant logic. His style is 
clear and unaffected, with the easy grace of the 
polished philosopher ; and his descriptions of 
external nature at times remind one of Izaak 
Walton. The following extracts, from the open- 
ing of the first and end of the last of the three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous^ shovv 
how skilfully he could manage this device for 
popularising abstract argument : 

The Point In Dispute. 

PhiUnous, Good morrow*, Hylas: 1 did not expect to 
find you abroad so early. 

I Hylas. It is indeed something unusual ; but my 

I thoughts were so taken up with a subject I was dis- 
coursing of last night, that finding I could not sleep, I 
resolved to rise and take a turn in the garden. 

Phil. It happened well, to let you see what innocent 
and agreeable pleasures you lose crery morning. Can 
there be a pleasanter time of the day or a more delight- 
ful season of the year? That purple sky, those wild but 
sweet notes of birds, the fragrajit bloom upon the trees and 
flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun, these and 
a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul 
with secret transports ; its faculties too being at this time 
fresh and lively, are fit for these meditations, which the 
solitude of a garden and tranquillity of the morning 
naturally dispose us to. But I am afraid I Interrupt 
your thoughts ; for you seemed very intent on some* 
thing. 

Hyl, It is true I W'os, and shall be obliged to you if 
you will permit me to go on in the some vein ; not that 
I would by any means deprive my'self of your company, 
for my thoughts always flow more easily in convemtion 
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\Mtli a fraJiil lhai\ ulicn I nionc : but my rcquot is, 
ilmt )ou would j^ufTcr me in i]n})arl my reflections to 
) ou. 

Willi nil my heart, it is what J should have 
rojiiL-'^icd myself if V'Ki harl not prcvenicd me. 

//»/. 1 was considering ihc odd fale of I hose men who 
have ill ill) age**, through an atTectalion of l>eing dis- 
lmguishc<i from the vulgar, or some unaccounlabic turn 
of pretended either to IhjIicvc nothing at all. 

or to believe the most cxtrav.ignnt ihings in the worhl. 
This however might l)c i)ome, if iheir paradoxes and 
scepticism <l»d not draw after them some conse<picnccs 
of general disad\aniagc to mankin<i. But the mischief 
lleih here : that when men of less leisure see them 
who arc supposed to have spent their whole lime in 
the jnirsuiis of knowledge profcNsing an entire ignorance 
of all things, or a<ivancing such notions as are repug* 
n.itu to plain and commonly received principles, they 
will ho tempted to entertain suspicions concerning the 
most important truths, which they had hitherto held 
&acrc<l and un^picslionable. 

/V///. I entirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency 
of the affected doubts of some philosophers, and fan- 
tastical conceits of others. I am even so far gone of 
late in this way of thinking, that I have quitted several 
of the sublime notions I had got in their schools for 
vulgar opinions. And I give it you on my word, since 
this revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain dic- 
tates of nature and common sense, I find my under- 
statviing strangely enlightened, so that 1 can now* easily 
comprclicnrl a great many things which before were all 
mystery and rid<nc. 

//j'/. I am glad to find there was nothing in the 
accounts I heard of you. 

J%i/. Bray, what were those? 

//yl. You were represented in last night's conversa- 
tion as one who maintained the most extravagant 
opinion that ever entered into the mind of man, to wit 
that there is no such thing as m.atcrial substance in the 
world. 

PAt7. That there is no such thing as w hat philosophers 
call material substance, I am seriously persuaded : but 
if i were made to see anything absurd or sceptical in 
this, I should then have the same reason to renounce 
this that I imagine I have now to reject the contrary 
opinion. 

//yA What ! can anything l>c more fant.astical, more 
repugnant to common sense, or a more manifest piece of 
scepticism, than to believe there is no such thing as 
matter? 

PAt7. Softly, good Hylas. What if it should prove 
that you, who hold there is, are, by virtue of that 
opinion, a greater sceptic, and maintain more paradoxes 
and repugnances to common sense, than 1 who believe 
no such thing? 

/fy/. You may as soon persuade me, the part is 
greater than the whole, as that in order to avoid 
absurdity and scepticism I should ever be obliged to 
give up my opinion in this point. 

/Mi7. Well then, arc you content to admit that 
opinion for true, which upon examination shall appear 
most agreeable to common sense, and remote IVom 
scepticism ? 

//y/» With all my heart. Since you are for raising 
disputes about the plainest things in nature, I am content 
for once to hear what you have to say. 


Berkeley's Theory summed up. 

PAt7. With all my heart : retain the word matter, and 
apply it to the objects of sense, if you please, provided 
you <lo not attribute to them any subsistence distinct 
from their being perceived. 1 shall never quarrel with 
you for ah expression. Matter, or material sulistancc, 
arc terms introduced by philosophers ; and as used by 
them, imply a sort of in<lcpcndcncy, or a subsistence 
distinct from Wing perceived by a min<l : but are never 
used by common people ; or if ever, it is to signify the 
immediate objects of sense. One would think therefore, 
so long as the names of all particular things, with the 
terms sensible, suWlancc, Ixxly, stuff, and the like, arc 
retained, Ihc word matter should W never missed in 
common talk. Aii<l in philosophical discourses it seems 
the Wsl way to leave it quite out ; since there is not 
perhaps any one thing that bath more favoured .and 
strengthened the dcprave<l bent of the mind toward 
atheism, than the use of that general confused term. 

//y/. Well but, Philonous, since I am content to give 
up the notion of an unthinking substance exterior to the 
mind, I think you ought not to deny me the privilege 
of using the word matter as I please, and annexing 
it to a collection of sensible qualities subsisting only in 
the mind. I freely own there is no other substance, in a 
strict sense, than spirit. But I have Wen so long accus- 
tomed to the term matter, that I know not how to part 
w ith it. To say, there is no matter in the world, is still 
shocking to me. Whereas to say, there is no matter, if 
by that term be meant an unthinking substance existing 
without the mind ; but if by matter is meant some 
sensible thing, whose existence consists in being per- 
ceived, then there is matter; this distinction gives it 
quite another turn ; and men will come into your notions 
with small difficulty, when they arc proposed in that 
manner. For after all, the controversy about matter, in 
Ihc strict acceptation of it, lies altogether Wlwecn you 
and the philosophers, whose principles, 1 acknowledge, 
are not near so natural or so .agreeable to the common 
sense of mankind and holy scripture as yours. 'Fhere 
is nothing we cither desire or shun, but as it makes or 
is apprehended to make some part of our happiness 
or misery. But what hath happiness or misery, joy or 
grief, pleasure or pain, to do with aWolute existence, 
or with unknown entities, abstracted from all relation to 
us? It is evident, things regard us only as they are 
pleasing or displeasing : and they can please or displease 
only so far forth as they are perceived. Further therefore 
we arc not concerned ; and thus far you leave things as 
you found them. Yet still there is something new in this 
doctrine* It is plain, I do not now think with the phiU 
osophers, nor yet altogether with the vulgar, I would 
know how the case stands in that respect : precisely 
what you have added to or altered in my former notions* 
PAU. 1 do not pretend to be a setter* up of new 
notions. My endeavours tend only to unite and place 
in a clearer light that truth which was before shared 
between the vulgar and the philosophers : the former 
being of opinion, that those things they immediately 
perceive are the real things : and the latter, that the 
I things immediately perceived are ideas which exist only 
in the mind. Which two notions put together do in 
effect constitute the substance of what I advance* 

Uy/, I have been a long time distrusting my senses ; 
mclhought I saw things by a dim light, and through 
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false glasses. Now tlic glayses arc rcmovc<l. an4 a new 
light breaks in upon my undcrslarnling. I am clearly 
convinced that 1 see things in their native forms; and 
am no longer in pain about their unknown natures or 
absolute existence. This is the state 1 find myself in at 
present : though indeed the course that brought me to 
it I do not yet thoroughly comprehend. You set out 
upon the same principles that Academics, Cartesians* and 
the like sects usually do : and for a long time it looked 
as if you were advancing their philosophical scepticism ; 
but in the end your conclusions are directly opjx^itc to 
theirs. 

Pkii. You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, 
how it is forced upwards in a round column to a cer- 
tain height ; at which it breaks and falls back into the 
bason from whence it rose : Its ascent, as well as descent, 
proceeding from the same uniform law or principle of 
gravitation. Just so, the same principles which at first 
view lead to scepticism, pursue^.! to a certain point, bring 
men back to common sense. 

The standard edition of hcrk^lcy is that of Professor Campbell 
Fraser, with a Life and di^xrtaiions (4 voU. 1871 ; new ed. 1909). 

I rase r also published a small monoftrapK on Berkeley (16S1) and 
StUfiipnt (51 h ed. 1900). Lord B.>irour wrote a biographical 
incroduction to Sampson's edition (3 voU. See al>o G. A. 

Johntion (1993), G. D. Hicks <1933), and 6. Rand (i93sk 

Joseph Butler (1692-1752), one of the greatest 
of English divines and moralists, was born at 
Wantage in Berkshire, the youngest of the eight 
children of a retired draper. With a viesv to the 
Presbyterian ministry', ho attended a Dissenting 
academy at Gloucester, afterwards at Tewkesbury, 
whore the future Archbishop Seeker was his 
schoolfellow. About the age of twenty-two he 
joined the Church of England, and entered Oriel 
College, Oxford. Slaving taken orders in 1718, 
he was appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, 
where he preached those remarkable sermons 
which he published in 1726. The first three, Oft 
Human Nature^ constitute one of the most im- 
portant contributions ever made to moral science. 
He became prebendary of Salisbury (1721), and 
rector of Haughton-lc-Skeme near Darlington 
(1722); in 1725 he was presented to the * golden 
rectory^ of Stanhope, also in Durham. Here he 
resided in great retirement till 1733, busy on his 
Analogy, Seeker wished to see him promoted to 
some more important position, and mentioned his 
name to Queen Caroline. The queen thought he 
had been dead. ‘ No, madam,’ said Archbishop 
Blackburne (*the jolly old Archbishop of York’ 
who, according to Horace Walpole, ‘had all the 
manners of a man of quality though he had been a 
buccaneer and was a clergyman ’), ‘ he is not dead, 
but he is buried.’ In 1733 Butler became chaplain 
to his friend Lord Chancellor Talbot, and in 1736 
a prebendary of Rochester and clerk of the closet 
to Queen Caroline. In 1736 he published the 
Analogy of R^ligion^ Natural and Revealed^ which, 
in the words of Chalmers, made him the ‘ Bacon 
of theology/ In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St Paul’s ; in 1747 he 
declined the primacy 5 and in 1750 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Durham. 


Butler takes high rank .amongst English moralists, 
and has had the very greatest mrtucni.e on Eng- 
lish ethical thinking. It is sometime ^ that the 
sum total of his teaching is the iiiNiMing on the 
authority and supremacy of co^^cien<e- Ho de- 
veloped Shaftesbury'S moral sen^e into a higher 
and more aulhoritati\ c conscience, ho learnt from 
Aristotle and the Stoics, and he wrote .ig.iin^t 
Mandcvillc and Hobbes, contending that the social 
impubes in man arc no te»s natur.il than the 
appetites and self-regarding desires — ih.it virtue 
is more consonant with human nature than \ico. 
He not merely emphasises, as vigorou'*!) a>. Kant 
does, the indefcasiblencss of the imiral law, but 
shows ingenuity in construe ting an ar^^ufnentum 
ad homifum specially applicable to those who 


deny his main thesis. This method of the argu^ 
mrnlum ad homitum is especially' characteristic 
of his great treatise, the Analogy, The keynote 
of the Analogy is to show that all the objections 
to revealed religion arc equally applicable to 
the whole constitution of nature, and that the 
general analogy between the principles of divine 
government, as revealed in the Scriptures, and 
those manifested in the course of nature, warrants 
the conclusion that they have one Author. The 
argument is valid against the deists, but it lacks 
completeness as a defence of Christianity. Even 
then it seemed hardly enough to pose the deists ; 
unfriendly critics thought the (rue method of 
defending Christianity was so to exhibit its excel- 
lences as to make objectors eager to embrace it. 
Pitt is reported to have said that it raised more 
doubts than it solved. Bagehot not unfairly said 
that we might expect revelation to explain the 
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dUfkiihics to be fc)un<l in the religious interpreta- 
tion of nature, and not to ad<l others of its own. 
Matthew Arnold and Sir Leslie Stephen are 
amongst tho^e who tiiul IJutlcrs argument un- 
sa'J^^>^lg. Gladstone was one of Butlers most 
enthusiastic defenders, and seemed even to argue 
rl)at the Anitlo^ is of as great ap<ilogeiic value 
now as It was in Butler's own tune. 

But for materialists, positivists, thorough-going 
agnostics, Butler's arguments arc irrelevant ; unless 
you po^it the existence of (iod, and the truth and 
binding force of ‘natural religion,' the Analof^ has 
no fulcrum to work from. In Butlers time the 
deists were the most conspicuous, the only con- 
siderable nppt>iH'nts of revealed religion ; and most 
<if them accepted the truths of natural religion as 
heartily as Butler did. Kant and Darwin had not 
as yet ovcrlhrijvvn teleology* and the kind of evi- 
dctu es of religion then demanded were very different 
from what would now be required. The n)oral argu- 
ments in the Sermons of Butler arc less antiquated 
than those of the Analogy. It was with deists 
more or less pronounced* and people liable to be 
inrtucncctl by their arguments, that Butler had to 
<lo ; an<l it is by the cogency of his argument 
as addressed to them that he must be judged. 
Butler’s great in due nee, and the place his Strnwns 
and the Analogy secured in the Church and at the 
universities, owe little to the superficial graces of 
style. He was a severely logical writer, often dry, 
sometimes cumbrous, generally vigorous, clear, and 
effective, at limes attaining the force of aphorism ; 
but even in the Sermons there is no declamation 
and little direct appeal to the feelings. 

Probability In Rellgrlon. 

It has been thought by some persons that if the 
evidence of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns 
into a positive argument against it ; 1>ccausc it cannot \k 
su|)posed that if it were true* it would Ik left to subsist 
upon doubtful evidence. And the objection against 
revelation from its not l>cing universal, is often insisted 
upon as of great weight. 

Now the wcakncs.s of these opinions may be shown by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, 
which are really such as these — that it cannot Ik thought 
God would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, 
unless in the degree which we think he might* and which 
we imagine would Ik most to our particular advantage; 
and also that it cannot be thought he would bestow a 
favour upon any, unless he lKStowc<l the same upon all 
— suppositions which we lind contradicted not by a few 
instances in Go<r.s natural government of the world* but 
by the general analogy of nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as 
doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive 
argument against it, should be put upon considering 
what that evidence indeed is which they act u]>on with 
regard to their temporal interests; for it is not only ex- 
tremely difficult, hut in many eases absolutely impossible, 
to balance pleasure and pain, satisfACtion and uneasiness, 
so as to be able to say on which side the overplus 
is. There are the like difficulties and impossibilities 
in making the due allowances for a change of temper 


.and taste* for satiety, disgusts, ill health — any of which 
render men incapable of enjoying, after they have 
obtained, what they most c.agcrly desired. Numlwrless, 
loo, arc the accidents, Iwsidcs that one of untimely 
death, which may even probably disap{>oint the best- 
concerted schemo* and strong objections are often seen 
to lie against them* not to Ik removed or answered, but 
which seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side, 
so as that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pur- 
suit arc by cvcr>' one thought justly disrcgardc<l, upon 
account of the apjKaring greater advantages in case 
of success, though there be but little prob.aValily of it. 
Ijistly, ever)' one observes our liablcncss, if we Ik not 
upon our guard, to Ik dcccive<l by the falsehood of men, 
and the faUc appearances of things ; and this danger 
must Ik greatly incrcasc<l if there Ik a strong bias within, 
sup|K>^cd from indulgc<l passion, to favour the deceit. 
Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our icmporal interest really consists— 
what arc the most provable means of attaining it, and 
whether thow means will eventually be successful. 
And numlKrJos instances there arc in the daily course 
of life* in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against 
siicccc<ling, and to make such provision for themselves 
as it is supposabic they may have occasion for, though 
the plain acknowlc<iged proUbilily is, that they never 
shall. Then those who think the objection against 
revelation, from its light not being universal, to Ik of 
weight, should oliservc that the Author of Nature* in 
numberless inslanccs, IksIows that upon some which he 
docs not upon others, who seem equally to stand in need 
of it. Indeed he appears to lK.stow all his gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety among creatures of the same 
sjKcics— health and strength, capacities of prudence and 
of knowlcflgc* means of improvement* riches, and all 
external advantages. And as there arc not any two 
men found of exactly like shape and features, so it is 
probable there arc not any two of an exactly like 
constitution, tcmjKr* and situation, with regard to the 
goods and evils of life Yet notwithstanding these 
uncertainties and varieties* God docs exercise a natural 
government over the world* and there is such a thing as 
a prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard 
to our health and our alTairs, under that his natural 
government. (From the Part ii. Chap, vk) 

Sea the ipUadid aditioa of Dutler*! Works by Gladitone (a volt. 
iS96),and bU SuhiAUr^ Lives by Bartlett 

Collins (iSli), Spooner (ipoaX and PakerCiQt^); UghtfooftZ.r4^w 

$m tki N0riktm ChufxA (legoX and Sir LetUe Stepbeo't 
EnglUk Tk0u(kt fm i/u Eifktf/mtk Ciminry The editions 

of the Strm^Ht and of the are innumerable. 

Jobn liClniid (1691-1766), born at Wigan and 
educated at Dublin, became a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in Ireland. He wrote industriously against 
Tindal, Morgan, and other deists, but is remem- 
bered specially from the often-quoted View of the 
Principal Deistieal Writers (i 7 S 4 “ 56 )* 

William W’urbiirton (1698-1779). Bishop of 

Gloucester, had a bold and original way of think- 
ing, indomitable self-will and arrogance, ponderous 
learning, and a gift of copious utterance ; he ^vas 
eager to astonish and arrest the attention of 
mankind ; but his writings, after passing like a 
splendid meteor across the horizon of his own ag^ 
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have all but sunk into oblivion. He was the son 
of an attorney at Newark, and there he began 
by following the same profession. A passion 
for study having led him to qualify meanwhile 
for the Church, in 1723 he look deacon’s orders, 
and by the dedication of a volume of transla- 
tions, obtained a presentation to a small vicarage. 
He now threw himself amidst the literary society 
of the metropolis, and sought for subsistence and 
advancement by his pen. On obtaining from a 
patron the rectory of Brant Broughton in Lincoln- 
shire, he retired thither, and devoted himself for 
eighteen years to unremitting study. His first 
work of any note was The Alliance beiween Church 
and State (1736), which, though scarcely calculated 
to please either party in the Churchy brought the 
author into notice. But it was in The Divine 
Legation of Moses^ demonstrated on the Principles 
of a Religious Deist from (he Omission of the 
Doctrine of a Future State of Rewards and 
Punishments in the fewish Dispensation (1738-41), 
that the scholarship of Warburton was first fairly 
displayed. It was objected to the Jewish religion 
that it nowhere acknowledges a future state of 
rewards and punishments. Warburton, who de- 
lighted in paradox, instead of attempting to deny 
this or explain it away, asserted that therein lay 
the strongest argument for the divine mission of 
Moses— because no mere human legislator would 
have dispensed with the supernatural sanction of 
morals and religion. Ransacking the domains of 
pagan antiquity, he reared such a mass of curious 
and confounding argument that mankind was 
awed into partial agreement with his views. 
In support of his startling thesis, he wanders 
discursively into endless subsidiary inquiries, and 
supplies lack of evidence by abusing all kinds of 
opponents in his footnotes — Mhc place of execu- 
tion.’ There is a constant polemic, either by 
violent assault or casual innuendo, on con- 
temporary deists and freethinkers. He never 
completed the work ; he became, indeed, weary 
of it ; and perhaps the fallacy of the h>'pothcsi$ 
was first secretly acknowledged by himself. 
Gibbon, in his autobiography, called the work 
^a monument already crumbling in the dust of 
the vigour and weakness of the human mind.’ 
Bentley said, ^The man has monstrous appetite 
and bad digestion.’ He showed no real specu- 
lative power or profundity of thought. 

The merits of the author, or his worldly wisdom, 
brought him preferment in the Church: he rose 
through the grades of prebendary of Gloucester, 
prebendary of Durham, and Dean of Bristol to 
(1759) Bishop of Gloucester. He had early 
forced himself into notice by his writings, but one 
material cause of his advancement was his friend- 
ship with Pope. He had secured the poePs favour 
by defending the ethical and theological orthodoxy 
of the Essay on Man^ and by writing commen- 
taries on that and other poems ; and Pope in 
return left him the property or copyright of his 


works, the t.iluc of which JolinM)n c*>nmatcd at 
^4000. Pope h.id also introduced him to Ralph 
Allen, one of the wealthiest and nioM bcne\olcnt 
men of his d.iy, ihc Squire All worthy of Fielding^ 
Tom fanes; and W'arburton look adv.antage of 
this introduction to secure the hand of Allens 
niece and obtain a large fortune. To Pope he 
was also indebted for an acquaintance with Lord 
Mansfield, through whose influence he was made 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn 1746;. He was remiss 
in episcopal dulics, but was constantly at feud 
with Bolingbrokc and Hume, X’ohaire and ilie 
deists, as well as with Jortin, Lowth, and 
Wc»1ey ; and his great learning was thrown a«.iy 
on paradoxical speculations. His notes and com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare and Pope arc lacking 
in taste and real insight— Douce said that of alt 
Shakespeare’s commentators he was ‘surely ihc 
worst’— ^but they often display curious erudition 
«and ingenuity. His arrogance and dogmatism 
became proverbial. His force of character and 
various learning, always ostentatiously displayed, 
gave him a high name and authority in his own 
day ; but posterity refused to ratify the judgment. 

The Rationalizing of the Greek Mythology. 

Here matters rested ; and the vulgar faith seems to 
have remained a long time undisturbed. But as the age 
grew refined, and the Creeks became inquisitive and 
learned, the common mytholog)* l>egan to give offence. 
The speculative and more delicate were shocked at the 
absurd and immoral stories of their gods, and scandalised 
to find such things make an authentic part of their stor)*. 
It may, indeed, l>e thought matter of wonder how such 
tales, taken up in a l>arbarous age, came not to sink 
into oblivion os the age grew more knowing, from 
mere abhorrence of their indecencies and shame of their 
absurdities. Without doubt, this had been their fortune 
but for an unlucky circumstance. The great poets of 
Greece, who had most contributed to refine the public 
taste and manners, and were now grown into a kind 
of sacred authority, had sanctified these silly legends 
by their writings, which time had now consigned to 
immortality. 

Vulgar paganism, therefore, in such an age as this, 
lying open to the attacks of curious and inquisitive men, 
would not, we may well think, be long at rest. It is 
true, frecihinking then lay under great difficulties and 
discouragements. To insult the religion of one's country, 
which is now the mark of teamed distinction, was 
branded in the ancient world with public infamy. Vet 
freethinkers there were, who, os is their wont, together 
with the public worship of their country, threw off all 
reverence for religion in general. Amongst these was 
Kuhemerus, the Messenian, and, by what we can learn, 
the most distinguished of this tribe. This man, in mere 
wantonne&s of heart, began his attacks on religion by 
divulging the secret of the mysteries. But as it was 
capital to do this directly and professedly, he contrived 
to cover his perfidy and malice by the intervention of a 
kind of Utopian romance. He pretended ‘that in a 
certain city, which he came to in his travels, he found 
this grand secret, that the gods were dead men deified, 
preserved in their sacred writings, and confirmed by 
monumental records inscribed to the gods themselves, 
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wh • ucrc liicrc to lx: interred. >o far «as not 

AmJvS ; bnt I lien, in I lie j^cniJinc >idrit of hi> class, who 
never cultivate a truth imt m order to graft a lie M|>on 
It, he pretended ‘ that <ka<l mortals were the first gol>, 
and lliat .in imaginary divinity in llicsc early heroes 
ancl compierois <reatCil the idea of a superior po"Cr. 
and introtlueol llie j>racticc of religious worship amongst 
men/ The learnc<l reader seer. l)elo\v, that our free* 
thinker i> true to liis cau^e, an<l cndeavouis to verify 
tlic ftindament.al princi))lu of hix sect, that fear first made 
go<ls, even in that \ery instance where the contrary 
passion seems to have been at its height, the lime when 
men ina<le goiN of tlicir <lcccase<l hencfaclois. A little 
matter *•( a<lilrcss hulci the shame of so tier verse a piece 
of inahcc. lie rcj’rcsenls those foumlers of vicicly and 
fathers of (heir country under the iile.t of dcslnittivc 
c(uu|ucii»rs. uho, by mere fc»rcc and fear, h.i<l brought 
men into subjection and slavery. On this account it was 
that indignant anli^tuity concurred in giving kuhemcnis 
the proper name of atheist, which however he uouhl 
h.irdlv have csca{)e<l though he h.id done no more than 
divulge the secret of the ni> stories, an<l hail not poisoned 
his discovery with this imjuous anil foreign aildiliun, so 
contrary to the true spirit of that secret. 

This ilelection h.ad lieen long dreaded by the orthodox 
protectors of pagan worship ; and they were provided 
of a temporary defence in their intricate anil properly 
perplcxcil system of symbolic atloration. Ihit this wouhl 
do only to sloj> a brc.ach for the present, till a Utter 
could he pToviclccI, ami was too weak to stand alone 
against so violent an attack. The philosophers, there* 
fore, now look up the defence of paganism where the 
priests had left it, and to the others' symliols adilcd their 
own allegories, for a second cover to the aUurditics 
of the ancient mythology, (Here ancient authorities 
are ([uoicd.] For all the genuine sects of philosophy, 
as w'c have obscrvcil, were steaily patriots, legislation 
making one os^scniial part of their philosophy ; am) to 
legislate without the foundation of a national religion 
was, in their opinion, Imihling castles in the air. So that 
we aa* not to wonder they took the alarm, and opjxisttl 
these insiiltcrs of the public worship with all (heir 
vigour. Hut as they never lost sight of their proper 
ch.aractcr, they so contrived that the defence of the 
nation.il religion should terminate in a recommendation 
of their philosophic s|>cculation& lienee their sup[>ort 
of the public worship and their evasion of Euhcincrus's 
chaise turned upon this proposition, •That (he whole 
ancient mythology w*as no other than the vehicle of 
physical, moral, and divine knowicilgc/ And to this it 
is that the learned Eusebius refers, where he says Mhal 
a new* race of men refined their ohi gross theology, and 
gave it an honcstcr look, and brought it nearer to the 
truth of things.' 

However, this proved a troublesome work, and after 
all incfTcctual for the security of men's private morals 
which the example of the licentious story acconling to 
the letter would not fail to influence, how well soever 
the all^oric interpretation was calculatctl to cover the 
public honour of religion ; so that the more ethical of 
the philosophers grew peevish with what gave them so 
much trouble, and answered so Utile to the interior of 
religious practice. This made them break out from 
lime to time into hasty resentments against their capital 
poets 5 unsuitable, one would think, to the dignity of 
authors of such noble recondite (ruths as they 


would pcrsu.ailc us to Iwlicvc were treasured up in their 
writings. Hence it was that Plato banished Homer 
from his republic, and that Pythagoras, in one of his 
extra-mundane adventures, saw IxuU Homer and Hesiod 
doing penance in hell, and hung up there for examples* 
to be bleached and purified from the grossness and 
pollution of their ideas. 

The first of these ancgori>ers, as we learn from Laer- 
tius, was Anaxagoras, who, with his friend Mclrodorus, 
turned Homer’s mythology into .a system of ethics. Next 
came Ilercclidcs Ponticus, and of the same fables ma<lc 
as gocxl a system of physics. . . . And )a*l of all, when 
the necessity l>ccamc more pressing, Proclus undertook 
to shew that all Homers fables were no other than 
physical, ethical, and mor.il allegories. 

(From TAf Dit iftf Book iii. Seciioft 6.) 

Bishop Hurd puMished WArbiiitonS works in fes'cn quartos 
(17SS); a later cduioii(tSu) was in twelve volumes. See I.ivet 
by Kdveft (i860), J.S. Watson (1W3), and books by Collins (1907) 
and F. vans (19^3). 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757), Jictor. m.mager, 

and dnimatist, was born in London, the son of 
the Flensburg sculptor, Cains Gabriel Cibber or 
Cibcrl, who sctllcd in England during the Com- 
monwealth, and executed sculptures for the 
London Monument, the old Royal Exchange, 
Rcthlchcm Hospital, St Paul’s, and Chatsworth. 
Young Colley, named after his mother’s family, 
was educated at Grantham, and in i6qo joined the 
Theatre Royal in Drur^’ Lane, where he remained, 
with short intervals, during his whole theatrical 
career of forty-three years. In 1696 he pro- 
duced his first comedy, Lov^s Last Shift, himself 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion, and so established 
his fame both as dramatist and actor. About 
thirty pieces are ascribed to him, some of them 
tragedies and some ‘musical entertainments and 
farces.’ Not a few arc r^chauff^s from Shake- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, L)r>'den, and 
others, two or more plays being sometimes in- 
geniously welded into a new one. Several arc 
from the French. Among the best known are 
Wit, She Wouhi an<i She Would NoL 
and The Pren-oked Husband (the latter completed 
from V'anbiugh’s manuscript). Cibber contributed 
largely to the improvement in decency which fol- 
lowed Jeremy Collier’s famous philippic in 1698; 
his comedies do not rely for ludicrous effects on 
the outraged husband. He was a strong Hano- 
verian, and as poet-laureate from 1730 onwards 
wrote some sufficiently tiresome and absurd odes. 
But even they could not justify Pope in making 
Cibber the hero (In place of Theobald) in the 1743 
issue of the Dunciad, where these lines occur : 

How with less reading than makes felon-s ’scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape. 

Small thanks to France and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamped, future, old, resns-ed, new piece 
’Twixt Plantus, Fletcher, Congreve and Corneille 
Can make a Cibber, Johnson, or Oicll. 

Cibber was no poet ; he was vain and a loose 
liver, but he was assuredly not a dullard. Pope’s 
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first sneers* in the early editions of the Ditnciad 
and elsewhere, Cibber took good - humouredty 
enough. As Hope grew more abusive, the other 
became aggressive in self-defence, and by his 
retaliatory pamphlets and scurrilous stories had 
the 'Satisfaction of making his sensitive foe writhe 
with vexation. Cibber had the misfortune to have 
Fielding also for a persistent enemy* for reasons 
not so easily discovered. Fielding was severe on 
him for his alterations on Shakespeare's plays, 
of one of which Cibber had self*complacently 
said, 'I have endeavoured to make it more like 
a play than I found it in Shakespeare.’ Strange 
to say, Cibber’s modification of Richard ///., with 
the famous line *Off with his head! so much 
for Buckingham!’ had almost undisputed pos- 
session of the stage in London till Irving restored 
the Shakespearean tradition. In Papal Tyr tinny 
<1745) he mangled Shakespeare’s King John. She 
Would and She Would Not (1702) is unquestion- 
ably one of Cibber’s best comedies ; The Careless 
Husband {\yoiO held the stage for over a century. 
The Nonjuror (1718), an adaptation of Mol lire's 
Tariuffe^ was of course ultra- loyal, and survived in 
The Hypocrite. His own Apology for the Life of 
Mr Colley Cibber^ Comedian (1740; new edition, 
2 vols. 1925), is a greater literary success than 
any of his plays ; it is a really interesting auto- 
biography as well as a lively history of the stage in 
his own time, though the statements are at times 
both vague and inaccurate. — His son, Theophilus 
(t703-‘58), was also an actor and dramatist. 

The following extract from She Would and 
She Would Not deals with two ladies travelling 
disguised as men, an attendant, and 

Ad Innkeeper’s Welcome. 

Hat. Did you call, gentlemen ? 

Trappanti. Yes, and luwl too, sir : here, the gentle- 
men are almost lamished, and nobody comes near ’em : 
whai have you in the house now that will be ready 
presently ? 

Host. You may have what you please, sir, 

Hypolita. Can you get us a partridge? 

Hat. Sir, we have no partridges ; but we 'll get you 
what you please in a moment ; we have a very good 
neck of mutton, sir ; If you please it shall be clapt down 
in a moment. 

Hyp. Have you no pigeons or chickens? 

Hat. Truly, sir, we have no fowl in the house at 
present ; if you please, you may have any thing else in 
a moment 

Hyp. Then prithee get us some young rabbits. 

Hat. Upon my word, sir, rabbits are so scarce they 
are not to be had for money. 

Flora. Have you any fish ? 

Host. Fish 1 Sir, I drest yesterday the finest dish that 
ever came upon a table ; I am sorry we have none left, 
sir \ but, if you please, you may have any thing else in 
a moment 

Trap. Pox on thee, hast thou nothing but aoy-tbing- 
else in the house? 

Host. Very good routten, sir. 

Hyp. Prithee get us a breast therw 
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Host. Breast ? Don't you love llic n« • k. ^.r ? 

Hyp. Ha’ yc nothing m the house but iho ncek ? 

Host. Really, sir, wc don't u^c to U* no uripio\i Ied, 
but at present we have nothing cDe left. 

Trap. Faith, sir, I ilon’t know but a nothing vUc may 
be very good meal, when any-thing-clNC is not lo \>c ha<l. 

Hyp. Then prithee, friend, lei’s have thy neck ol 
mutton before that i$ gone too. 

Trap. Sir, he shall l.iy it clown this ntinute, 1 ’ll see 
it done: gentlemen, I'll vvait upon ye |>reM;ntly ; (••r a 
minute I must beg your pardon, and leave to lay the 
cloth myself. 

Hjp. By no means, sir. 

Trap. No ceremony, dear sir ; indeed I 11 do’i. 

On his Clitics. 

Here perhaps I may again seem to be vain ; but if all 
these facts are true (as tnie they arc) how can I help it ? 
Why am I obliged 1 0 conceal them? The merit of the 
best of them is not so extraordinary as lo have warned 
me to be nice upon it ; and the pr.ai-^ due to (hem is so 
small .a fish, it was scarce worth while to throw my line 
into (ho water for it. If I confess my vanity while a boy, 
can it be vanity when .a man lo remember it ? And if I 
have a tolerable feature, will not lh.at as much belong lo 
my picture as an imperfection? In a word, from what 
1 have mentioned, I would obsen*e only this : that when 
we are conscious of the least com|>arative merit in our- 
selves, we should take as much care to conceal the v.iluc 
we set upon it as if it wca* a real defect. To be elated 
or vain upon it, is showing your money before people in 
want i ten to one but some who may think you have too 
much may borrow, or pick your pocket, t<rore you gel 
home. He who assumes praise to himself, the world 
will think overpays himself. Even the su>picion of being 
vain ought as much to be dreaded as the guilt itself. 
G'csar was of the same opinion in r^ard to his wife’s 
chastity. Praise, though it may l>e our due, is not like 
a bankbill, to be paid upon demand ; to l>e valuable it 
must be voluntary. \N'hen wc are dunned for it, wc 
have a right and privilege to refuse it. If compubion 
insists upon it, it can only be paid, as persecution in 
points of faith is, in a counterfeit coin ; and who ever 
believed occasional conformity lo be sincere? Nero, the 
most vain coxcomb of a tyrant that ever brc.ilhed, could 
not raise an unfeigned applause of his harp by military 
execution ; even where praise is deserved, ill-nature and 
scIf-conccit (passions that poll a majority of mankind) 
will with less reluctance part with their money than their 
approbation. Men of the greatest merit arc forced to 
slay till they die, before the world will fairly make up 
their account ; then indeed you have a chance for your 
full due, because it 1$ less grudged when you arc incap- 
able of enjoying it ; then perhaps even malice shall heap 
praises upon your memory, though not for your sake» 
but that your surviving competitors may suffer by a 
comparison. It is from the same principle that satire 
shall have a thousand readers where paneg>*ric has one. 
When 1 therefore find my name at length in the satirical 
works of our most celebrated living author, I never look 
upoQ those lines as malice meant to me (for he know's 
I never provoked it) but profit to himself : one of his 
points must be to have many readers. He considers 
that my face and name are more known than those of 
many thousands of more consequence in the kingdom ; 
that therefore, right or wrong, a lick at the laureat will 
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always l>c a sure (.nil, ad <a^t-uidu’>i vuli:us, to catch 
him little rcmlcfi : and that to gratify the unleariied, by 
now ami then mlcr'.persing tho'c merry sacrifices of an 
old .wjiiaintancc to their laMc. is a piece of .|uitc right 
poetical craft. 

Itut a-, a little had poetry is the greatest crime he lays 
to my charge, I am willing to >uhscnl)c to his opinion of 
it. That this sort of wit is one of the easiest ways too 
of t>lca'ing the geiier.ility of readers, is csident from the 
comfortal.le subsistence which our weekly retailers of 
politics have l>cen known to pick ni>. mciely by m.iking 
liold with .a gosernmeiit that had unfortunately neglected 
to find tlieir genius a better employment. 

lienee loo .arises all that ll.ai poverty of censure and 
invective that so often has a run in our public papers, 
upon the success of a new author ; when, Go<l knows, 
there is seliiom above one writer, among hundreds in 
being at the s.amc time, whose satire a man of common 
sense ought to lie moved at. When a master in the 
art is angrv, then indeed we ought to l»c alarmol! 
How terrible a weapon is satire in the hand of a great 
genius ! Yet even there how liable is prejudice to 
misuse it ! I low far, when general, it may reform our 
morals, or what cruelties it may inflict by Iwing angrily 
particular, is perhaps al>ove my reach to determine. 1 
shall therefore only beg leave to interpose what 1 feel 
for others whom it may personally have fallen upon. 
When I read those mortifying lines of our most eminent 
author in his character of Atticus — { Alticus, whose 
genius in verse, and whose morality in prose, has been 
so justly .Klmircd)— though I am chnrmcit with the 
poetry, my imagination is hurl at the severity of it ; 
and though I allow the satirist to have had personal 
provocation, yet mclhinks, for that very reason, he 
might not to have troubled the public with it For, 
as it is observed in the 242 d Taller, ‘in all terms 
of reproof, where the sentence appears to arise from 
personal liatrcil or jiassion, it is not then made the 
cause of mankimJ, but a misunderstanding liclwccn two 
persons.' Hut if such kind of satire has its incon- 
Icslablc greatness, if its exemplary brightness may 
not mislead inferior wits into a barbarous imitation of 
its severity, then I have only admirol the verses, and 
cxposcil myself by bringing them under so scrupulous 
a reflection. But the pain which the acrimony of 
those verses gave me is in some measure allayed, in 
finding that this inimitable writer, as he advances 
in years, has since had candour enough to celebrate 
the same jwrson for his visible merit. Happy genius 1 
whose verse, like the eye of beauty, can heal the deepest 
wounds with the least glance of favour. 

Since I am got so far into this subject, you must give 
TOC leave to go through all I have a mind to say upon it 5 
iKcause I am not sure that in a more proper place my 
memory may be so full of it. I cannot find therefore 
from what reason satire is allowed more license than 
comedy, or why either of them (to l>e admired) ought not 
to be limited by decency and Justice. Let Juvenal and 
Ari>tophanes have taken what liberties they please, if 
the learned have nothing more than their antiquity to 
justify their laying alxiut them at that enormous rate. I 
shall wish they had a I>ettcr excuse for them. The 
penonal ridicule and scurrility thrown upon Socrates, 
which Plutarch too condemns, and the boldness of 
Juvenal in writing real names over guilty characters, I 
cannot think are to pleaded in right of our modem 


hlwrtics of the same kind. Fant indij^natio itrsum may 
l>c a very spirited expression, and seems to give a reader 
hojics of a lively entertainment ; but I am afraid reproof 
is in unequal hands, when anger is its excaiUoner ; and 
thoU(;h an outrageous invective may carrj' some truth in 
it. yet it wilt never have that natural ea^y credit with us 
which we give to the laughing ironies of a cool head. 

The s.itire that c-an smile aunm fracordta ludil, and 
seldom fails to bring the rea<!cr quite over to his side, 
whenever ridicule and folly arc at variance. But when 
a (lerson satirized is used with the extremest rigour, he 
may sometimes meet with compassion instead of con- 
tempt, anti throw back the odium that svas designed for 
him upon the author. When I would therefore disarm 
the s.alirist of this indignation, I mean little more than 
that I would take from him all private or personal 
prejudice, and would still leave him as much general 
vice to scoui^c as he pleases, and that with as much 
lire and spirit as art and nature demand to enliven his 
work and keep his rcatlcr awake. A^Ua^ 

Charle.s Markliii (bom between 1690 and 
1697 ; died >797), actor and playwright, was born 
in the north of Ireland, the son of William 
M‘Laughlin. After a wild, unsettled youth he 
went on the stage, and in 1733 was at Drury 
Lane ; and, steadily rising in public favour, in 1741 
he appeared as Shylock. From this time till 
his retirement in 1789 he was accounted one of 
the best actors whether in tragedy or comedy, in 
passion or buffoonery. Generous, high-spirited, 
but irascible, in 1735 he killed a brother-actor in a 
quarrel over a wig, and was tried for murder ; and 
he died in extreme old age, at least a centenarian, 
in 1797. He wrote a tragedy and several farces 
and comedies ; the farce Len't h-la-Mode (i759) 
.vnd farcical comedy Tht Matt of the World (1781) 
only were printed. Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
a burlesque character, has become part of our 
literary tradition. The dialect he uses belongs also 
to the realm of burlesque. What are supposed to 
be Scots words and Scottish pronunciations of 
English words are scattered irregularly and arbi- 
trarily through the speeches of the Scottish inter- 
locutors. Most of these are actually Scottish in 
some sense, but by no means show the peculiarities 
that then clung to the utterance of well-born Scots- 
men and Scotswomen. And many ‘ Scotch ' words 
are invented (as they still are in England) on false 
analogies. Thus because baith in Scots corre- 
sponds to the English both, and aith to oath, it 
is assumed (quite erroneously) that traith will be 
ScoU for hence we have ‘ gude traith ’ con- 

stantly and absurdly. So because bone in England 
is bane in Scotland, only is made to become ainly 
in a Scottish mouth ! Not does duty for a Scots- 
man’s nae, na, and no; a past tense ganged is 
supplied to gang; and the provincial English thof 
(for though) is taken as normal Scots. 

Sir Pertinaj^s son Egerton, in love with a 
penniless girl, has refused to become a party 
to his father's scheme to secure for him the 
daughter of a dissolute (Scottish) peer ; and in a 
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heated conversation between father and son we 
have a luminous exposition of 

Sir Pertinaz's Rule of Life. 

Sir Pfrtinax. Zounds ! sir, I will not hear a word 
about it : 1 insist upon it you are wrong ; you should 
hare paid your court till my lord^ and not have scrupled 
swallowing a bumper or tvs*a« or twenty till oblige him. 

E^trton, Sir, I did drink his toast in a bumper. 

Sir P. Yes, you did ; but how, how? ju»t a> a bnim 
lakes physic ; with aversions and wry' face%, which my 
lord observed : then, to mend the matter, the moment 
that he and the Colonel got intill a drunken dispute 
about religion, you slyly slunged away. 

£g(r. I thought, sir, it was time to go, when my lord 
insisted upon half-pint bumpers. 

Sir Sir, that was not levelled at you, but at the 
Colonel, in order to iry his bottom ; but they aw agreed 
that you and I should drink out of sma' glasses. 

£^<r. But, sir, 1 beg pardon : I did not cboo>e to 
drink any more. 

Sir P, But, toons ! sir, I tell you there was a necessity 
for your drinking more. 

£^fr, A necessity! in what respect, pray, sir? 

Sir P, Why, sir, I have a certain point to carry, 
independent of the lawyers, with my lord, in this agree- 
ment of your marriage ; about which I am afraid we 
shall have a warm squabble ; and therefore I wanted 
yonr assistance in it. 

£gtr. But how, sir, could my drinking contribute to 
assist you in your squabble ? 

* Sir P, Yes, sir, it would have contributed — and greatly 
have contributed to assbt me. 

£g^r. How so, sir? 

Sir P, Nay, sir, it might have prevented the squabble 
cmirely ; for a.s my lord is proud of you for a son-in-Uw, 
and is fond of your little French songs, your stories, and 
your bon -mots, when you are in the humour; and guin 
you had but staid, and l)een a little jolly, and drank half 
a score bumpers with him, till he had got a little tipsy, 

I am sure, when we had him in that mood, we might 
have settled the point as 1 could wish it among ourselves, 
Ijcfore the lawyers came : but now, sir, I do not ken 
what will be the consequence. 

£g€K But when a man is intoxicated, would that have 
been a seasonable time to settle business, sir? 

Sir P, The most seasonable, sir ; for sir, when my 
lord is in his cups, his suspicion is asleep, and his heart 
U aw jollity, fun, and guid fellowship ; and sir, can 
there be a happier moment than that for a bai^in, or 
to settle a dispute with a friend ? What is it you shrug 
up your shoulders at, sir? 

Egtr, At my own ignorance, sir : for I understand 
neither the philosophy nor the morality of your doctrine. 

Sir’ P. I know you do not, sir : and, what is worse, 
you never wull understand it, as you proceed : In one 
word, Charles, I have often told you, and now again I 
tell you, once for aw, that the manoeuvres of pliability 
arc as necessary to rise in the world, as wrangling and 
l^cal subtlety are to rise at the bar: why you see, 
lir, I have acquired a noble fortune, a princely fortune : 
and how do you think I raised it ? 

£gfr. Doubtless, sir, by your abilities. 

Sir P, Doubtless, sir, you arc a blockhead : nae, sir, 
I Tl tell you how 1 raised it : sir, I raised it— by booing, 
[b^s ridUuloutty /w] by booing j sir, I never could 


^t.^nd straight in the presence of a great Imi always 

I booed, and l^ooc^l, and il 

Eger. How do you iiuan by vir * 

Sir p. How do I mean by ln>Url^l ! W io. sir, J nicao 
by— *-hy— by the instinct of intercut, sir, ui,Kb the 
urincr^al instinct of mankind. >ir. it k u MiOcrful to 
think uhat a cordial, u hat an aiiiKable— n.i) , ului an 
infallible influence Ixioing h. 1 ^ upon the pii U an i sanity 
of hiinun nature. Charles, answer me .sincerely, h.nc 
you a mind to l>e convinced of the furec of my doetntic 
by example and demonstration ? 

Eger. Certainly, sir. 

Sir r. Then, sir, as the greatest favour I can cijnfer 
nj>on you, I 'll give you a short sketch of the stages of 
my booing, as an ekcilemcnt, and a landmark for you 
to boo by, and as an infallible nostrum for a man of the 
world to rise in the >vorld. 

Eger. Sir, I shall be proud to profit by your expen 
encc. 

Sir P. Vary wcel, sir ; sit ye down then, sit you down 
here. \^Tkey sit d<Ki*n.] And now, sir, you must recall 
to your thoughts, that your grandfather wax a mon 
whose penurious income of captain'^ half-pay was the 
sum -total of his fortune ; and, sir, aw* my piovision fra 
him was a modicum of Latin, an cx|>ertncss in arithmetic, 
and a short system of worldly counsel ; the principal 
ingredients of which were, a persevering industry, a rigid 
economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability of tcuq>cr, and a 
constant attention to make every mon well pleased with 
himself. 

Eger. Very prudent advice, sir. 

Sir P. Therefore, sir, I lay it before you. Now, sir, 
with these materials, 1 set out a raw-boned stripling fra 
the North, to try my fortune with them here in the 
south ; and my first step in the world w as a beggarly 
clerkship in Sawny Gordons counting-house, here, in 
the city of London \ w hich you 'll say afforded but a 
barren sort of a prospect. 

Eger. It was not a very' fertile one, indeed, sir. 

Sir P. The reverse, the reverse : wcel, sir, seeing 
myself in this unprofitable situation, I reflected deeply ; 
I cast about my thoughts morning, noon, and night, and 
marked every mon, and ever)' mode of pros|>crity; at 
last, I concluded that a matrimonial adventure, prudently 
conducted, would be the readiest gait 1 could gang for 
the bettering of my condition ; and accordingly I set 
about it. Now, sir, in this pursuit, beauty! beauty 1 
ah \ beauty often struck my een, and played about my 
heart : and fluttered, and beat, and knocked, and 
knocked : but the devit an entrance I ever let it get : 
for I observed, sir, that beauty is, generally,— a proud, 
vain, saucy, expensive, impertinent sort of a commodity. 

Eger. Very justly observed. 

Sir P. And therefore, sir, I left it to prodigab and 
coxcombs, that could afford to pay for it ; and, in iU 
stead, sir, mark t— I looked out for an ancient, weeL 
jointured, superannuated dowager ; a consumptive, tooth* 
less, phthisicky, wealthy w'idow' ; or a shrivellctl, cada- 
verous piece of deformity, in the shape of an izurd, or 
an appersi-and— or, in short, ainything, ainything that 
had the siller — the siller— for that, sir, was the north star 
of my affections. Do you take me, sir? was nae that 
right ? 

Eger. 0 1 doubtless, doubtless, sir. 

Sir P, Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to 
look for this woman with the siller? nae till court, nae 
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tliv kirk, till ihc nnal^aplisl. in<lcpcn(ltrnt, Uradloninn, 
anil Mugplcionian meetings; till the morning and even- 
ing ‘^crvicc c>f whiirchc^ and cliapcU of case, and (ill 
the midnight, niching, conciliating love fcaMS of the 
mel)io<lists : and there, s>ir, at last, I fell upon an old, 
^llghtc<l, anlir^uated, musty maiden, that looked— ha, 
ha, ha ! she looked )usl like a skeleton in a sur- 
ge! ms glass ease. Now, sir, this miserable object was 
religiously angry with herself and aw the world; had 
n.Tc comfort but in metaphysical visions and super- 
natural deliriums— ha, ha, ha? Sir, she was as mad— 
as mad as a Bedlamite. 

Noi imj.n.balilc, sir: there arc numbers of 
j)Oor creatures in the same condition. 

Sir P. O ! nuiniicrs— numbers. Now, sir, this cracked 
creature used to pray, and sing, and sigh, and groan, 
and weep, and wail, and gnash her teeth constantly, 
morning and evening, at the tabernacle in Moor- 
ficlrls. And .as soon as 1 found she had the siller, .aha ! 
good iraith. 1 plumped me down upon my knees, close 
l>y her— check by jowl— and prayc<l. and sighed, and 
sung, .and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as vehemently 
as she could do for the life of her ; ay. and turned up 
the whiles of mine cen, till the strings awmost cracked 
again. I walcherl her motions, h.andcil her till her 
chair, waiteil on her home, got most religiously intimate 
with her in a week ; married her in a fortnight, burie<l 
her in a month; toucherl the siller; anil with a deep 
suit of mourning, a melancholy port, a sorrowful vis.agc, 
and a joyful heart. I began the world .again ; [rises) and 
this, sir, was the first boo, that is the first cflTcctual l>oo I 
ever made till the vanity of hum.an nature. Now, sir, do 
you understand this doctrine? 

£,i,vr. rerfcctly well, sir. 

Sir P. Ay, hut w.as it not right ? was it not ingenious, 
and weel hit off? 

£ger. Certainly, sir: extremely avell. 

Sir P. My next l>oo, sir, was till your ain mother, 
whom I ran away with fra the boarding-school ; by the 
interest of whose family I got a guid sra.art place in the 
treasury ; and, sir, my vary next step was in till parlia- 
ment ; the which I enlcrcil with as ardent and os 
determined an ambition as ever agitaleil the heart of 
Cajsar himself. .Sir, I booed, ami watcheil. and hcarkcncil. 
and ran about, backwards and forwards, and attended, 
and dangled upon the then great mon, till I got into the 
vary liowels of his confidence ; and then sir, I wriggled, 
and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled myself among 
the very thick of them. Hal 1 got my snack of the 
clothing, the for.nging, the contracts, the lottery tickets, 
and all the political bonuses, till at length, sir, I became 
a much wealthier man than one half of the golden calves 
I had been so long a booing to ; and was liac that Irooing 
to some purpose ? 

Egir. It was indeed, sir. 

Sir P. But arc you convinced of the guid effects and 
of the utility of Ixioing ? 

Eger. Thoroughly, sir. 

Sir P. Sir, it is infallible. But, Charles, ah 1 while 
1 was thus Iwoing, and wriKl'ne. and raising this princely 
fortune, ah ! I met with many hcartsorcs and disappoint- 
ments fra the want of literature, eloquence, and other 
popular abcelitics. Sir, guin I could but have spoken 
in the house, I should have done the deed in haJf the 
time ; but the instant I opened my mouth there they 


aw fell a laughing at me ; aw which deficiencies, sir, 

I determined, at any expense, to have supplied by the 
polished education of a son, who I hoped would one day 
raise the house of Macsycophant till the highest pilch of 
ministerial ambition. This, sir, is my plan ; I have done 
my part of it ; Nature has done hers ; you are popular, 
you are eloquent ; aw parties like and rcsjicct you ; and 
now. sir, it only remains for you to l>e directed— com- 
plot ion follow^. 

Your liboralily, sir, in my education, is an 
obligation ! shall ever remember with the deepest filial 
gratitude. 

Sir P. Vary wetl, sir : but, Charles, hsive you had any 
conversation yet with Lady Rodolpha, about the day o< 
your marriage ; your liveries, your equipage ; or your 
domestic establishment? 

Eger. Not yet, sir. 

Sir P. Poh I why there again, now, you arc wrong ; 
vary wrong. 

Eger. Sir, we have not had an opportunity. 

Sir P. Why, Charles, you are very lardy in this 

business. , 

Lord LumUreouri. \Shtgs without^fiusked with xpttte.) 

‘ What have we with day to do? * 

Str P. O ! here comes my lord. 

Ijfrd L. ‘ Sons of care, ’iwas made for you/ {Entersy 
drinking et dish 0/ eeffee.] ‘ Sons of care, ’twas made for 
you/ Very good coffee indeed, Mr Tomlins. 'Sons of 
care, *lwas made for you/ Here, Mr Tomlins. 

Tern. Will your lordship please to have another dish ? 
t.crd L, No more, Mr Tomlins. Ha, ha, ha ! my 
host of the Scotch pints, we have had warm work. 

Sir P. Yes, you pushed the Iwttlc about, my lord, 
with the joy and vigour of a bacchanal. 

Lord L. That I did, my dear Mac; no loss of time 
with me : 1 have but three motions, old boy— charge, 
toast, fire — and off we go. Ha, ha, ha, that s my 
exercise. 

Sir P. And fine warm exercise it is, my lord ; especially 
with the half-pint glasses. 

Another characteristic speech by Sir Pertinax* 
addressed also to his son, is : 

Conscience I why you are mad I Did you ever 
hear any man talk of conscience in political matters ? 
Conscience, quotha I I have Ucn in parliament these 
three and tbraty years> and never hcanl the term made 
use of before. Sir* it is an unparliamentary word, and 
you will be laughed at for it 

ITwre are careful Um of Macklio by F. A. Congreve (179®) 
Parry (1S91X Those by KIrkman (1799) Cooke (1804) must be 
used with eauliort 

George Wllo (1693-1739)1 London of 

mixed Dutch and English Dissenting parentage, 
succeeded his father as a jeweller, carried on the 
business successfully, and left a modest fortune. 
Devoting his leisure hours to writing tragedies 
founded on the sorrows of real life in the 
lower and middling ranks, he wrote in all seven 
dramas, among them George Barnwell., F atal 
Curiosity, and Arden of Feversham. The last is 
a weak version of an anonymous tragedy wxitten 
in 1592, where, and in the Yorkshire Tragedy and 
i one or two other plays founded on domestic occur- 
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fences, the style of Lillo may be said to have been 
foreshadowed. These realistic plays, however iscc 
Vol. 1. p. 334), were rude and irregular, and 
were driven off the stage by the romantic drama 
of Shakespeare and his successors. At all events 
such 'domestic tragedies/ which had disappeared 
during the Commonwealth and Restoration, were 
revived by Lillo and his school, who had great 
influence on French dramatists. Lillo had a 
competent knosvledgc of dramatic art, and his 
style was generally smooth and easy. His C^ort^i 
(1731) describes the career of a London 
apprentice hurried on to ruin and murder by an 
infamous woman, who at last delivers him up to 
justice and to an ignominious death. The char- 
acters are natural ; and ‘ George Banrufell drew 
more tears than the rants of Alexander Ou Great! 
Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity (1736) is a far higher work. 
Driven by destitution, an old man and his wife 
murder a rich stranger who lakes shelter in their 
house, and discover too late that they have murdered 
their son returned after a long absence abroad. 
The harrowing details of this tragedy are power- 
fully depicted ; the agonies of old Wilmoth the 
father, make an appalling picture. The other 
plays were Marina y an adaptation of Shake- 
speare’s Pericles; Scanderbegy or the Christian 
Hero; Elmericky based on a passage of Hun- 
garian histor)' ; and a feeble masque, Dritannia 
and Batavia. Field ing^s friendship helped Lillo’s 
popularity ; and after the dramatist’s death Field- 
ing said of him that ^ he had the spirit of an old 
Roman, joined to the innocence of a primitive 
Christian.’ A parallel to Lillo’s realism has been 
sought, not merely in a succession of imitations on 
the stage, but in Fielding’s novels and in Lessing’s 
rebellion against French taste in the German 
theatre. The execution of Lillo’s plays is unequal, 
and some of his characters are dull and common- 
place ; but he was a forcible painter of the darker 
shades of humble life. Sir A. Ward edited The 
London Merchant (or The History of George 
Barnwell) and Fatal Curiosity (Boston, 1906). 

From * Fatal Curiosity/ 

[Yeung Wjtmot, unknown, enter* the house of hU perenu, nnd, 
reliring for 9n hour’s tt%t, deliven them a casket Act ui. opens on 
Agnes, the mother, alone, with the casket in her hand.] 

Agnes. Who should this stranger be? And then this 
He says it b of value, and yet trusts it, [casket— 

As if a trifle, to a stranger’s hand. 

Mb confidence amazes me. Perhaps 
It b not what he sa}‘B. I ’m strongly tempted 
To open it and see. No ; let it rest 
Why should my curiosity excite me 
To search and pry into the affairs of others, 

Who have to employ my thoughts so many cares 
And sdrrows of my own? With how much case 
The spring gives way I Surprising I most prodigious t 
Ikty eyes are daazled, and my ravished heart 
Leaps at the glorious sight. How bright *% the lustre, 
How immense the worth of those fair jeweb 1 
Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 


{M>vcriy .mil all its abject train ; 

The mean devices wc Vc rctlucc<l l'» u-. • 

To keep out famine, and preserve oui live' 

From day lo day ; ihc cold ncglccl *’1 fnmdi ; 

Tfic galling scom. or more provoking 
Of an insulting v^orld. I'osscs>c<l of tht'C. 

Pknly, content, and puucr, might lake tlicir luui, 

And lofty nride karc it> a^'pinng liead 

Ai our approach, and once more lK.*n'l m> 

A pleading dream ! ’Ti** p.nvt : .and nou 1 uakc 

More wretched by the happincN'^ I vc lo-* ; 

For sure it was a happiness to think, 

Though but a moment, vueh a treasure mine. 

Nay, it was more than thought. 1 saw and touclied 
The bright temptation, and I sec il )ct. 

’Ti> here — *ti^ mine - 1 hiNC it in po^^cssiun. 

Must 1 resign it ? Musi I give 11 l>ack ? 

Am I in love \Nith misery' and want. 

To rob myscif .and court so vast a loss ? 

Retain it then. But how? There i> a uay. 

Why sinks my heart ? Why docs my bloo^i run cold ? 
Why am I thrilled with horror? not choice, 

But dire necessity, suggests the thought. [liitlc juins 
Old [^fi/enng]. The mind contented, with how 

The VNandcring senses yield to soft rej)Osc, 

And die to gain new life ! He 's fallen x>lcep 
Already — happy man ! What dost (liou think, 

My Agnes, of our unexpected guest ? 

Me >ecm$ to me a youth of great huinanit) : 

Just ere he closed his eyes, that swam in tears, 

He wrung my liand, and prcs>cd il to his lips ; 

And with a look that piercc<l me lo the soul. 

Begged me to comfort thcc, and Dost thou hear me? 
What art thou gazing on? Fie, Tis not ucll. 

This casket wa.s dehvereil to you closed : 

Why have you opened il? Should this be known. 

How mean must wc appear ! 

AgfM. And who shall know it? 

/F>/. There is a kind of pride, a decent dignity 
Due to ourselves, which, spite of our misfortune*. 

May bo maintained and cherished to the last. 

To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shows sovereign contempt 
And noble scom of iU relentless malice. 

Agnes, Shews sovereign madness, and a scom of.scnsct 
Pursue no further this detested theme : 

I will not die. I will not leave the world 
For all that you can urge, until compelled. 

/fV/. To chase a shadow when the setting sun 
1$ darting his last rays, were just as w ise 
As your anxiety for fleeting life, 

Now the last means for its support are failing : 

Were famine not as mortal as the sword 

This warmth might be excused. But take thy choice t 

Die how you will, you shall not die alone. 

Agnes. Nor live, 1 hojic. 

fV$7, There is no fear of tlut 

Agnes. Then wc 11 live both. 

M'i7. Strange folly 1 W'hcrc *s the means ? 

Agnes. The means arc there ; those jewels. 

IVil. Ha ! take heed 1 

Perhaps thou dost but try me ; yet take heed 
There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some conditions may be brought to approve ; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed 
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Anti cl«;^pcrntion <irovc, hav<; been commlltt'-l 
Uy ilio>e who once \voui<l start to hear them name*l. 

.•i-fus. An<l to the^c <lctcstcd suicide. 

Which, by a crime much less, we may avoid. 

//'//. The inhospitable nuirdcr of our ^ucst ? 

Jiow could St th(m form a iboughl so very tempting, 

So .id vantage oil 5, so scciirc, and easy ; 

And yet >o cruel, and <0 full of horror ? 

*Tis less impiety, less against nature, 

To take .mother s life than emi our own. 

/T;/. It iv no matter whether this or that 
He in itself the less or greater crime : 

Howe’er we may ileceivc ourselves or others, 

We net from inclination, not by rule, 

Or none could act amiss. And that all err, 

None bvit the conscious hypocrite denies. 

Oh, what is man, his excellence and strength, 

When in an hour of trial and desertion. 

Reason, his noblest power, may be 5 ubome<l 
To plca<l the cause of vile assassination ! 

A(^nes. V'ou >e too severe : reason may justly plead 
For her <»vvn preservation. 

IVil. Rest contented : 

Whalc'cr resistance I may seem to make, 

I am bctr.iycd within: my will's scduce<l. 

And my whole soul infected. The desire 
Of life return^, ,nn<l brings with it a train 
Of appetites that rage to \>c supplied. 

Whoever st.inds to parley with temptation 
Docs it to l)c overcome. 

Af^us. Then nought remains 

Hut the swift execution of a decti 
That is not to thought on or dclayctl. 

We must despatch him sleeping : should he wake, 
^Twerc madness to attempt it. 

/Fli 7 . True, his strength, 

Single, is more, much more than ours united ; 

So may his life, |>crhaps, as far exceed 
Ours in iluration, should he 'scape this snare. 

Generous, unhappy man I Oh, what could move thee 
’1 o put thy life and fortune in the hamU 
Of wretches mad svith anguish ! 

Apf<s. By what means 

By slabbing, su^Tocation, or by strangling, 

Shall we cITect his death ? 

IVil, Why, what a fiend ! 

Ilow cruel, how remorseless, how impatient 
Have pride and poverty made thee I 
Agftes. Barbarous man I 

Whose wasteful riots ruined our estate, 

And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 
His rosy cheeks, spite of my sad presages, 

Earnest entreaties, agonies, and tears, 

To seek his bread 'mongst strangers, and to perish 
In some remote inhospitable land. 

The loveliest youth in person and in mind 
That ever crowned a groaning mother's pains I 
Where was thy pity, where thy patience then ? 

Thou cruel husband ! thou unnatural father ! 

Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful roan t 
To waste my fortune, rob roc of my son, 

To drive roc to despair, and (hen reproach me 
For being what thou 'st made me. 

Wil, Dry thy tears j 

I ought not to reproach thee. I confess 
That thou hast sufferetl much : so have we both. 


But chi<lc no more : I m wrought up to thy purpose. 

The poor ill-fated unsuspecting victim. 

Ere he reclined him on the fatal couch, 

From which he 's ne'er to rise, took off the sash 
Ami costly dagger that thou saw'st him wear ; 

Ami thus, unthinking, furnished us with arms 
Against himself. What shall I use ? 

A^ws. The sash. 

If you make use of that, I c.in assist. 

irU. No, 'tis a dreadful office, and I 'll spare 
Thy trembling hands the guilt. Steal to the door, 

And bring me word if he be still asleep. [,Exit Agfitt 
Or I ’m deceived, or he pronouncetl himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch ! 

Thy thoughts are perishing : thy youthful jo)-s, 

Touched by the icy hand of grisly death, 

Arc withering in their bloom. But though extinguished, 
He’ll never know the loss, nor feel the bitter 
Pangs of disappointment. Then I was wrong 
In counting him a wretch : to die well pleased 
Is .all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 

To be a wretch is to survive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hope itself, 

As I h.avc done. Why do I mourn him then? 

For, by the anguish of my tortured soul, 

He 's to lie envied, if compared with roe. 

Davies’s edUion of Lillo'* dramatic works (and ed. 1810) has a 
memoir. See also Mauingbara's LfUtrt it .Vd,*,)- 

John Byrom (1692-1763) was bom near 
Manchester. He took his degree at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in I7i2> and studied medicine 
at Montpellier in France. On his return he 
applied himself to teach a system of shorthand 
which he had invented. Among his pupils were 
Gibbon and Horace Walpole; Bentley, Hoadly, 
Bishop Butler, John Wesley, Hartley, and William 
Law were amongst his friends. The latter part of 
Byrom’s life was spent in easy circumstances ; he 
succeeded by the death of an elder brother to 
the family property in and about Manchester, and 
there he lived highly respected. His poetry has 
the virtue of a genuine simplicity, and is some- 
times pointed and rhythmical, rarely melodious ; 
often it is mere doggerel, or measured lengths of 
rhymed prose. He put everything into rhyme- 
theological and historical arguments, petitions to 
the king, and even translations from the mystical 
theology of Ruysbroek, Boehme, and Law (of the 
Strifiui Ca/t). He was very much of a mystic 
himself, regarded Malebranche as the greatest of 
divines and philosophers, and admired Fdnelon 
and the visionary Madame Bourignon ; but he met 
in a friendly way heretics like Whiston and deists 
like Collins. Throughout life he was strongly 
Jacobite, though he avoided compromising himself. 
Byrom’s (not Swift’s) was the famous epigram about 
the dispute between Handel and Buononcini i 

Some sayi compared to Bononcini» 

That Mynheer Handel but a ninny ; 

Othen aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange all this difierence should be 

^Twixt twcedle«dum and tweedle*dee 1 
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His Latin verse also is pointed rather than 
poetical. Some of his smartest things are in bro^td 
Lancashire dialect, such as the dialogue on the 
* Hcelanders* in Lancashire in 1745. His Colin and 
Plube^ contributed to the Spectator in 1714, gave 
him some standing as a poet. Thebe was said 
10 have been Jug Bentley, the sprightly daughter 
of the great Master of Trinity. But an early 
biographer earnestly denied this, and with some 
reason said the poem was really addressed to his 
favourite sister, Phebe Byrom. The Journal is 
a light, gossiping record, which adds little to our 
knowledge of the public events of the period, 
but exhibits its author as an opinionative, kindly, 
cheerful, and happy man. 

Colin and Phebe— A Paatoral. 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

When Phebe went with me wherever I went ; 

Ten thousand sweet pleasures I felt in my breast : 

Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest ! 

But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I hod ! 

When things seemed as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought *twas the Spring ; but alas ! it was she. 

With such a companion to tend a few sheep. 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep : 

So good'humoured made me, so cheerful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day ; 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy, as never was known. 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are all drowmed, 

And my heart, I am sure, weighs more than a pound. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along, 

And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among ; 

Thou know*st, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 

Twas pleasure to look at, *twas music to hear : 

But now she is absent, I walk by its side, 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide : 

‘ Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain? 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain/ 

My lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 

And Phebe and I were as joyful as they \ 

How pleasant their sporting, how happy their time. 
When Spring, Love, and Beauty were all in their prime ! 
But now, in their frolics when by me they pass, 

I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass \ 

^ Be still,’ then I cry, ' for it makes me quite mad 
To see you so merry while I am so sad.’ 

My dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me \ 

And Phebe was pleased too, and to my said : 

’ Come hither, poor fellow ; ’ and patted bis head. 

But DOW, when he 's fawning, 1 with a sour look 
Cry * Sirrah/ and give him a blow with my crook : 
And 1 ’ll give him another ; for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phebe ’s asvay? 

When walking with Phebe, what sights have I seen, 
How fair was the flower, how fresh was the green I 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade, 

The corn-fields and hedges, and everything made J 


But now she has left me, lln-y all arc n tvarv^ 

Not one of them half m> delightful ap] e.niN : 

Twas nought hut the magic. I fin 1, <>\ livr t \C'> 

Which made all thc>c beautiful [>ros|»ecls ari'C. 

Sweet music attcmlcd us all the woo*! lhri»ugh. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale <» ; 

Winds over us whi>pcrc<l, flocks by us iJiri bkai, 

And chirp went the grasshopper under our kel. 

But now she is absent, though still they sing on, 

The woods are but lonely, the melody ‘s gone ; 

Her voice in the concert, a^ now I have found, 

Gave evcr)'thing else its agreeable »ountl. 

Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet's beautiful blue? 

Does aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile? 

That meadow, those daisies, why do they not smile? 
Ah rivals ! I see what it was that vou drest 
And made yourselves line for — a place in her breast t 
Vou put on your colours to pleasure her eye, 

To be plucked by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

How slowly Time creeps till my Phcl)C return ! 
While amidst the soft rephyr's cool breezes I bum : 
Methinks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

1 could breathe on his wings : it would melt down the 
lead. 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And rest so much longer for *t when she is here. 

Ah Colin ! old Time is quite full of delay. 

Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canM say. 

Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 

Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 

To be cured, thou must, Colin, thy passion remove ; 
But what swain is so silly to live without love? 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return. 

For ne’er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah, what shall I do? I shall die with despair ; 

Take heed, all ye swains, how ye part with your fair. 

Ofthe following poem (in some editions described 
as in imitation of Sir Philip Sidney), Southey 
strained a good point when he said it was ' so 
perfectly in the manner of Elizabeth’s age, that we 
can hardly believe it to be an imitation, but are 
almost disposed to think that Byrom had truQS« 
scribed it from some old author/ 

Careleaa Content. 

I am content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will ihe world for me ; 

When fuss and fret was all my fare, 

It got no ground as I could see : 

So when away my caring went, 

1 counted cost, and was content* 

With more of thanks and less of thought, 

I strive to make my matters meet ; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 

Physic and food in sour and sweet ; 

To take what posses in good part, 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 

With good and gentle-humoured hcaits» 

1 choose to chat where’er I come, 

Wbate'er the subject be that starts ; 

But if I get among the glum, 
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] liolcl luy longue to tell the troth, | 

And keep iny breath to cool niy broth. 

For dunce or clinngc of peace or pain, 

For Fortune’s favour or her frown, 

For lack or gbit, for los^ or gain, 

1 never doilge nor up nor <lown : 

Hut swing what way the ship sliall swim, 

Or lack al>out with equal trim. 

1 sail not where I shall not spco<J, 

N<»r trace the turn of every title ; 

If simple sense w'ill not succcc<l, 

I make no bustling, but abide : 

For shining wc.allh, or sc.aring woe, 

I force no fricn<l, I fear no foe. 

Of ups and <lowns, of ins and outs, 

Of they *rc \ the wrong, anti we 're i' the right, 

1 >hun the rancoiin^ and the routs • 

And wishing well to ever)* wight, 

Wlntcver turn the mailer takes, 

I deem it all but ducks an<l drakes. 

With whom 1 feast I do not fawn, 

Nor if the folks shoukl flout me, faint ; 

If wonte<l welcome Iw withdrawn, 

I cook no kinti of a complaint : 

W*ith none <lispost*<l todis.ngrcc, 

Hut like them l)cst who best like me. 

Not that I rate myself the rule 

]fow all my letters should l>chavc ; 

But fame shall find me no man's fool, 

Nor to a set of men a slave : 

I love a friendship free and frank, 

And hate to hang upon n hank. 

Fond of a true %and trusty tie, 

I never loose where'er I link; 

Though if a business budges tiy, 

I talk thereon just as I think ; 

My word, my work, my heart, my hand, 

Still on A side together stand. 

If names or notions make a noise, 

Whatever hap the question hath, 

The point impartially I poise. 

And read or write, but without wrath ; 

For should I bum or break my brains, 

Pray who will pay me for my pains? 

I love my ncighl>our as myself, 

Myself like him too, by his leave ; 

Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf, 

Came I to crouch, as I conceive : 

Dame NAturc doubtless has designed 
A man the monarch of his mind. 

Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 

Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 

Or if ye ween, for worldly stirs, 

That man does right to mar his rest, 

Let me be deft, and debonair, 

I am content I do not care. 

The following is a fair specimen of Byrom’s 
theological argumentation (against Sherlock) : 


When tempted Adam, yielding to deceit, 

Presumed of the fordidden tree to eat, 

The Bishop tells us that he did not die : 

Pray will you ask him, sir, the reason why? 

Why he would contradict the sacred text, 

Where death to sin so surely is annexed. 

‘The <lay thou eate&l ’ arc the words, you know, 

And yet by his account, it was not so. . . . 

The oficn*sung hymn, ‘Christians awake, salute 
the happy morn,* is a selection from Hyrom's 
Christmas Carol. The following is his happiest 
J^u dapri! : 

Jacoblto Toast. 

God bicsi the king, God bless the F.aith's Defender, 
God bless— no hamt in blc:ysing — the Pretender. 

Blit who Pretender is, and who is king, 

God bless us all \ that s quite another thing. 

Kyrom'^ poems were edited in 1 s by tVard for iho Chrtham 
Society (j voU.X The Literary Remaitu appoered 

in 1 954*57 (s vols. ; Chetham Society). See also Sir Leslie Supben*t 
S/tuti/t e/ A Bihhep'apkfT L 1898). 

Tliomns Aiuory (i69i?-i788) was a miscel- 
laneous writer and humourist of an eccentric type. 
He was of Irish descent — his father acquired pro- 
perty as secretary for the confiscated estates — 
and he went to school in Dublin ; but he is found 
established in Westminster in 1757. In 1755 he 
published, anonymously, Memoirs (onlaimng the 
JJves of several Ladies of Great Britain; A 
History of Antiquities; Observations on the 
Christian Religion; with a variety of Disquisi- 
tions (in two volumes)— an extraordinary miscel- 
lany of religion, scener)-, autobiography, and 
fictitious adventures. His next work is practically 
a continuation : The Life of fohn Buncle, Esq. 
(2 vols. 1756-66). The author’s aim in both 
works was to promote good morals and Unita- 
rian doctrines, or rather a kind of ' Christian 
Deism;* the ladies whose charms and virtues 
arc commemorated belong very obviously to the 
fictitious side of the enterprise. In the first he 
travels among the wild hills of Northumber- 
land, and meets there, in a secluded spot (which 
he invests with all the beauty and softness of a 
scene in Kent or Devon), the daughter of a de- 
ceased college friend, who had been disinherited 
for refusing to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The young lady entertains her father’s friend, 
and introduces him to other ladies. They 
undertake a vifit to the Western Islands, and 
encounter various adventures and vicissitudes, 
besides indulging in philosophical and polemical 
discussions. The Life of John Buncle is of like 
complexion, but in the form of an autobiography. 
Buncle has in succession no less than seven wives, 
all wooed and won upon his peculiar ‘Christian 
principles.’ To such reviewers as should attempt 
to raise the laugh against him he replies: ‘I 
think it unreasonable and impious to grieve 
immoderately for the dead. A decent and proper 
tribute of tears and sorrow, humanity requires; 
but when that duty has been paid, we must 
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remember that to lament a dead woman is not to 
lament a wife. A wife must be a living woman.’ 
And, fortified by this philosophy, John Buncle 
proceeds on his way undisturbed after each 
bereavement, usually in high spirits, relishing 
fine old ale and good cheer, and making fresh 
converts to his views and opinions. The per* 
sonal attractions, literar>’ and other acquirements, 
of each wife, her many virtues, and her family 
histor)', are related at length. ‘As I mention 
nothing of any children by so many wives,’ he 
explains, ‘some readers may perhaps wonder at 
this ; and therefore, to give a general answer 
once for all, I think it sufficient to obseno, that 
I had a great many to carry on •the succession; 
but as they never were concerned in any extra- 
ordinar)’ affairs, nor ever did any remarkable 
things, that I ever heard of — only rise and break- 
fast, read and saunter, drink and cat, it would not 
be fair, in my opinion, to make any one pay for 
their hislo^}^’ In lieu of this, the reader is treated 
to dissertations on the origin of language, the 
causes of earthquakes and of muscular motion, 
on phlogiston, fluxions, the Athanasian Creed, 
and fifty other topics brought together in heroic 
contempt of the unities of time and place. At 
a moment’s notice the most unlikely persons — 
farmers’ wives and countr)' gentlemen’s daughters 
— burst into long debates or disquisitions on the 
evidences for (improved) Christianity, the origin 
of language, phallic worship, the physical cause 
of the Deluge* Between Cumberland and York* 
shire, Buncle discovers a ‘fine romantic countr)*,’ 
a trackless and all but impassable wilderness, with 
mountains higher than ‘Snowden or Kcdar-Idris,’ 
appalling precipices, deafening cataracts as high 
as Niagara, bottomless abysses, but here and there 
little companies of charming rccIuscs, sometimes 
wholly women. He is great on ‘natural curiosities' 
—caverns, fossils, odd shells, rare mushrooms. 
There is a portentous account of a fight to the 
death (seen under a rather highly magnifying 
microscope I) between a ‘ gallant louse ' and an 
active flea, who at one stage of the struggle ‘ fixes 
his flashing eyes on his foe.' The classical quota- 
tions and even the names of the authors cited leave 
much to be desired, and suggest second-hand 
(though miscellaneous and extensive) erudition. 
There is a vast amount of irrelevant padding in 
the notes. One long note gives sketches of the 
lives and works of St Jerome, St Ambrose, and 
the Gregories. Another note, running on to a 
tenth page, discusses Madame de Guyon, Madame 
Bourignon, and several other mystics, male and 
female. Another describes various monuments of 
native Irish literature, with translations. Such a 
fantastic and desultory work is only tolerable in 
virtue of its portentous eccentricity and unlikeness 
to any other book, with its occasionally happy, 
original, and unexpected thoughts and locutions. 
How Hazlitt could have said that the soul of 
Rabelais had passed into Amory is incompre- 


hensible ; Sir Leslie Stephen, more reasonably, 
saw in his rhapsodies rather the ‘ h^*h^•headed 
ramblings of delirium.’ l( .Amory was not 
disordered in intelicci, he had .a marvellously 
ill-balanced judgment; and probably no entirely 
sane person could ever read yo/nt from end 

to end without plentiful ‘ skipping.’ 

The followings from the beginning of the 
MeuwirSy '}> a portrait of the tir?>t of Ins 
heroines : 

Marinda Bruce. 

In tlic year 1759, I travelled many hundred! miles to 
visit ancient monuments, and discover curious thiTig>* ; 
and as I wandered, to this purpose, .among the N-xst hilts 
of Norihuml>erland, fortune comiucte<i me one evening, 
in the month of June, when 1 knew not w here to re>t, 
to the sweetest retirement my eyes have ever Iwhcld. 
This is Hali-farni. It i:i a bc.autiful vale suaoundeil with 
rocks, forest, and water. I found at the upper end of it 
the prettiest thatched house in the world, and a garden 
of the most artful confusion 1 had ever seen. The little 
mansion was covcfC<i on ever)* side with the finest flowery 
greens. 1‘hc streams all round were murmuring and 
falling a thousand ways. All the kind of singing bird^ 
were here collected, and In high harmony on the sprays. 
The ruins of an abbey enhance the l>eautics of this place ; 
they appear at the distance of four hundred yards from 
the house ; and a.s some gre.it trees arc now grown 
up among the remains, and a river winds l>ctwcen the 
broken walls, the view* is solemn, the picture fine. 

When I came up to the house, the first figure 1 saw 
was the lady whose story* 1 am going to relate. She 
had the charms of an angel, but her dress was quite 
plain and clean as a country-maid. Her person ap{>cared 
faultless, and of the middle size, between the disagree- 
able extremes; her face, a sweet oval, and her com- 
plexion the brunette of the bright rich kind ; her mouth, 
like a rose bud that is just beginning to blow ; and a 
fugitive dimple, by fits, would lighten and disappear. 
The finest passions were always passing in her face ; 
and in her long, even chestnut eyes, there was a fluid 
fire, suflicicnt for half-a-dozen pair. 

She had a volume of Shakspear in her hand as I 
came softly towards her, having left my horse at a dis- 
tance with my servant ; and her attention was so much 
engager! with the extremely poetical and fine lines which 
Tilania speaks in the third act of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ that she did not see me till I was 
quite near her. She seemed then in great amazement. 
She could not be much more surprised if I had dropped 
from the clouds. But this was soon over, upon my ask- 
ing her if she was not the daughter of Mr John Bruce, 
as I supposed, from a similitude of faces, and informing 
her that her father, if I was right, was my near friend, 
aod would be glad to see hb chum In that part of the 
world. Marinda replied: ‘You arc not wrong,’ and 
immediately asked me in. She conducted me to a 
parlour that was quite beautiful in the rural way, and 
welcomed me to Hali-fann, as her father would have 
done, she said, had I arrived before his removal to a 
better world. She then left me for a while, and I had 
time to look over the room I was in. The floor was 
covered with rushes wrought into the prettiest mat, and 
the walls decorated all round with the finest flowers 
and shells* Robins and nightingales, the finch and the 
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liiiml. wire in ihc nc.itc't reed caj;ts of her own 
makinj; ; ami ai llic »i|i}>cr end of tlie chaml>cr, in a 
iharininj; lilllc open groilo, wa> the linc^l 'trix 
iMirtIo, lorport luf--. ihal I have seen, that is the yreat 
I agio owl. rhi> heaiilifiil bird, in .a niche like a ruin, 
looked va^lly fine. As to the flower-, which adorned 
this room, I Iho.iyht they were all natur.al at my first 
fomino in : but on inspection, it aj>peare<l that several 
Ivi'kcls of the finest kinds were inimitably p.ainled on 
the walls by M.irinila’. hand. 

I'hcsc things afforded me a |>lea«ing entertainment for 
alioiit half an hour. an<! then Miss Bruce retumerl. One 
of the niai<ls brought in a supper— such fare, she said, as 
her little cottage affonicd ; and the table was covered 
with green peas and pigeons, cream-cheese, new brca<l 
and butler. Everything was encellcnl in ils kind. The 
cider and ale were admirable. Discretion .and dignity 
np|>carc<l in Miranda’s behaviour ; she talked with judg- 
ment ; and umler the decencies of ignorance was con- 
cealcil a valuable knowledge. .-Vfler supper she gave me 
the history of her father from the lime he and 1 parted, 
and concluded with saying that by his death, a year liefore 
iny arrival, she bcc.ame the solitary thing I saw her, in 
the midst of unlravclled mountains, and had not in the 
world one friend, excepting the poor rustics of her house 
and ncighbourhoorl. . . . 

Rirliaril Savage \v.ts an undignified assistant 
of Pope’s, who supplied the ‘private intelligence 
and secret incidents’ which add poignancy to the 
satire of the Duuciad. Savage is better known 
for his misfortunes, as related by Dr Johnson, 
than for the charms of his poctr>-, which rarely 
rises above the level of mediocrity, whereas his 
melancholy story bears to be a romance in 
real life. It is almost certain, however, that 
Johnson’s memoir, derived directly or indirectly 
from Savage himself, is little else than a 
romance, and its hero an impostor. Together, 
often penniless, they had roamed the streets by 
night ; and now, moved by pity to partiality, 
Johnson wrote what is perhaps the most perfect 
short Life in English. That the story contains 
‘inherent improbabilities and proved falsehoods' 
Moy Thomas showed in 1858 in Notes anti Queries. 
(See also Makower’s Richard Savage, 1909.) 

Savage (1697-1743) was bom in London, and 
according to his own account was the issue of a 
iiaison between the wife of Charles Lord Bran- 
don, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, and Richard 
Savage, Earl Rivers. Lady Brandon had been 
separated from her husband about ten years when 
she formed a liaison with Lord Rivers, by whom 
she had two children, a girl (who died in infancy, 
having been christened after the father and mother, 
'Ann Savage’) and a male child, baptised as 
‘Richard Smith.’ Richard Smith, like the pre- 
ceding child, was removed and placed at nurse, 
being taken away by a baker’s wife named Port- 
lock, who said the child was her own, and from 
this time all trace of the infant is lost. If wc 
are to believe Savage's story, the Countess (from 


him, and would never see him again. She 
suffered a large legacy left to him by his god- 
mother to be embezzled for want of some one 
to prosecute his claim ; told Earl Rivers, his 
father, on his deathbed (1712) that his child 
was dead, with the express object of depriving 
him of another legacy of ,£6000 ; endeavoured 
to have Richard kidnapped to the West Indies ; 
an<l finally interfered to the utmost of her power, 
and by means of an ‘atrocious calumny,’ to pre- 
vent his being saved from the hangman. Most 
of these assertions have been disproved. In- 
deed, the story of the legacy is palpably untrue, 
for, as Croker remarked, if Savage had a title 
to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty in recovering it. Had the executors 
resisted his claims, the whole costs, as well as 
the legacy, must have been paid by them, if 
he had been the child to whom it was given. 

The writer we know as Savage is first heard of 
in 1717, when was published The Convocation, or a 
Battle 0/ Pamphlets, a Poem written by Mr Richard 
Savage. Next year (1718) he produced a comedy, 
Love in a Veit, which was published by Curll, 
and stated on the title-page to be ‘written by 
Richard Savage, Gent., son of the late Earl 
Rivers.’ Steele thought well of the play, and 
became his friend for a time. In Jacob’s Lives 
of the Poets (1719) the same story is repeated 
with additions; and Aaron Hill in his periodical, 
The Plain Dealer (1724), inserted letters and 
statements to the same effect, which were fur- 
nished by Savage. His remarkable historj' thus 
became known, but the vices of his character 
displayed themselves. He had some good im- 
pulses, but his habits were low and sensual. His 
temper was irritable and capricious, and whatever 
money he received was instantly spent in obscure 
haunts of dissipation. In a tavern brawl in 1727 
he had the misfortune to kill a young man called 
Sinclair, for which he was tried and condemned to 
death, but was pardoned by Queen Caroline and 
set at liberty. He published poetical pieces for 
his living ; addressed a birthday ode to the queen 
in 1732, calling himself the ‘Volunteer Laureate’ 
— to the annoyance, it is said, of Colley Cibber, 
the legitimate inheritor of the laurel ; and received 
from Her Majesty a pension of ;^so. His threats, 
as well as the sympathetic interest of the public 
in the story of his wrongs, induced Lord Tyr- 
conncl, a friend of his reputed mother, to take him 
into his family, where he lived on equal terms 
and was allowed .^200 a year. This, as Johnson 
said, was the ‘golden period’ of Savage’s life. 
But, as might have been foreseen, the habits of 
the poet differed widely from those of the peer ; 
they soon quarrelled, and Savage was again set 
adrift on the world. The death of the queen 
also stopped his pension ; but his friends made 


1700 the wife of Colonel Brett) from the hour 
of his birth discovered a resolution of disowning 


up an annuity for him of equal amount, to 
which Pope contributed fzo. Savage agreed to 
withdraw to the country, to avoid the temptations 
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of London. He selected Swansea, but stopping 
at Bristol, was treated with great kindness by 
the opulent merchants and other inhabitants, 
whom he afterwards libelled in a sarcastic poem. 
In Swansea he resided about a year ; but on 
revisiting Bristol he was arrested for a small 
debt, and being unable to find bail, was thrown 
into prison. His folly, extravagance, and pride, 
though it was * pride that licks the dust,’ had 
left him almost without a friend. He made no 
vigorous effort to extricate or maintain himself. 
Pope continued his allowance ; but being pro- 
voked by something in his conduct, he wrote to 
him, stating that he was determined to keep 
out of his suspicion by not being officious any 
longer, or obtruding into any of his concerns.’ 
Savage felt the force of this rebuke from the 
steadiest and most illustrious of his friends. He 
was soon afterwards taken ill, and, unable to 
procure medical assistance, was found dead in 
bed. The kindly keeper of the prison buried the 
poor man at his own expense. 

Savage was the author of two plays and a 
volume of miscellaneous poems. Of the latter, 
the principal piece is The Wanderer (1729), 
written with greater care than most of his things ; 
it was the offspring of that happy period of his 
life when he lived with Lord Tyrconnel. Pope 
repeatedly read it and commended it Amidst 
much puerile and tawdry description and many 
banalities, The Wattderer contains some impres* 
sive passages. There are. obvious evidences that 
Savage studied The Seasons^ of which part was 
published three years before. The Bastard {ijzZ) 
is also a striking poem, and bears the impress of 
true feeling and vigorous thinking. One couplet 
is worthy of Pope. Of the bastard he says : 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race : 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

The concluding passage, in which he bewails 
the lot of his victim and of himself, has real 
pathos in it, though it ends in a bit of preposterous 
bombast, bathos, and bad taste. 


He might have saved worth, umw <lcH’nic<l to fall, 
And I, pcrcliance, in him have mur'lcrc<l all. 

O fate of late rcpent.incc \ nlwa)v smtx : 

Thy remedies bui lull undying pain. 

Where ^hall iny hope find rc^i ? No mniherN care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 

No father s guardian hand my youth maintained. 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice fcsirajnc<l ; 

Is it not thine to snatch some powerful arm, 

First to advance, then screen from future harm ? 

Am 1 relurneii from death to live in pain ? 

Or would imperial pity save in vain ? 

Distrust it not. What blame can mercy find. 

Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind ? 

Mother, miscalled, farewell— of soul severe, 

This sad reflection yet may force one tear : 

All I was wretched by to you i owed ; 

Alone from strangers every comfort flowed ! 

Lost to the life you gave, your son no more. 

And now adopted, who was doomed before, 

New l>om, I may a nobler mother claim, 
but dare not whisj^er her immon.tl name ; 

Supremely lovely and serenely great, 

Majestic mother of a kneeling state ; 

Queen of a people's heart, who ne'er before 
Agreed, yet now with one consent adore. 

One contest yet remains in this desire, 

Who most shall give applause where all admire. 

There is a certain parallelism in the passage 
quoted below to the suney of the city, its sins, 
sorrows, and close-packed contrasts, in Dr Teufcis* 
drdekh’s garret- window in Weissnichtwo. * Hold 
bad spectre’ sounds like a modem joke, although 
the collocation of ^ bold ’ and ^ bad ’ is as old at 
least as Spenser ; and few even of Savage’s poetical 
contemporaries would regard the epithet * sapient 
bard ’ a compliment. 

From *Tbe Wanderer.' 

Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers guy, 

Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the day ; 

From Uumined windows glancing on the eye, 

Around, athwart, the fri 2 »king shadows fly. 

There midnight riot spreads illusive joys, 

And fortune, health, and dearer time destroys. 

Soon death’s dark agent to luxuriant ease 
Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 

O man 1 thy fabric 's like a welUformed state ; 

Thy thoughts, first ranked, were sure designed the great ; 
Passions plebeians are, which factions raise ; 

Wine, like poured oil, excites the raging blaze ; 

Then giddy anarchy’s rude triumphs rise : 

Then sovereign Reason from her empire flies : 

That ruler once deposed, wisdom and wit 
To noise and folly, place and power, submit ; 

Like a frail bark thy weakened mind is tost, 

Unsteered, unbalanced, till its weallfi is lost. 

Tlie miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir. 

And mourns, too late, eflccts of sordid care. 

His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave, 

Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave. 

For this, low-thoughted craft his life employed t 
For this, though wealthy, he no wealth enjoyed ; 

For this he griped the poor, and alms denied, 

Unfriended lived, and unlamenled died. 


From ’The BaeteixL’ 

Is chance a guilt, that my disastrous heart, 

For mischief never meant, must ever smart? 

Can self-defence be sin ? Ah, plead no more 1 
What though no purposed malice stained thee o’er, 
Had heaven befriended thy unhappy side. 

Thou hadst not been provokedf— or thou hadst died. 

Far be the guilt of home-shed blood from all 
On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall t 
Still the pale dead revives, and lives to me. 

To me 1 through Pity’s eye condemned to see. 
Remembrance veils his rage, but swells his fate ; 
Gneved I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 
Young and unthougbtful then ; who knows, one day, 
What ripening virtues might have made their way I 
He might have lived till folly died in shame, 

Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame. 

He might perhaps his country’s friend have proved ; 
Both happy, generous, candid, and beloved ; 
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\’ct smile, grieved sliade ! when lli.it utijirosperous store 
Fa»t ks'cns, when gay hours return no more; 

Siiulc at ihy heir, behold ing. in hi> fall, 

Men once obliged, like him, ungrateful all f 
I hen I lunight* inspiring \soc hb heart shall mend. 

And prove his only wise, unflatiering friend. 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 

While plotting Mischief keeps reserved licr court. 

Lo f from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke. 

Stream flames voluminous, enwrappcfl with "moke! 

In cliariiit 'hape they whirl up yomicr lower, 

I^an on its brow, and like destruction lower I 
From the black depth a fiery legion springs : 

Each bold bad spectre clap' her sounding wings, 

And straight beneath a summoned, traitorous l>and, 

On liorror l>cnt, in dark convention stand : 

From each fiend’s mouth a niddy v.npour flows, 

Glides through the roof, and o'er the council glows: 

\ht villains, close Umcalh the infection pent. 

Feel, all poS'‘Cssc<l, their rising galls ferment ; 

And burn with faction, hate, and vengeful ire, 

For rapine, blood, an<l devastation dire! 

Put Justice marks their ways : she waves in air 
d he sword, high ihreatening. like a comet's glare. 

W'hilc here dark Villainy herself <lcceivcs, 

There studious Honesty our view relieves : 

A feeble taper from yon lonesome room. 

Scattering thin rays, just glimmers through the gloom ; 
There sits the sapient hard in musefut mood, 

And glows impassioncil for his country's good I 
All the bright spirits of the just combined, 

Inform, refine, and prompt his towering mind I 
He takes the gifted quill from hands 4Uvinc, 

Around his temples rays refulgent shine. 

Now rapt, now more than man, I see him climb 
To view this speck of earth from worlds sublime. 

I see him now o'er nature’s works preside ; 

How clear the vision ! and the view how wide! 

John Dyer w«is born at Abcrglasney, Car- 
martbenshire, about 1700; and on the death of his 
father, a solicitor, abandoned the profession of law. 
He then took to art, and rambled over South 
Wales and the adjoining parts of England, filling 
his mind wilh a love of nature and his portfolio 
with sketches. During his excursions he wrote 
Orofi^tir Hill (1726), a poem remarkable in its 
period for simplicity, warm feeling, and fine 
description of natural scener)* ; it provokes com* 
parison with Jonson’s Pemhursl and Denham's 
Cooper^ s HilL Grongar Hill, on the river Towy 
in Cardigan, commands a victv noble enough to 
inspire any poet. Dyer next made a tour to 
Italy, to study painting. On his return in 1740 he 
published anonymously another poem, The Ruins 
of Rome^ in blank verse of this pattern : 

Behold the pride of pomp, 

The throne of nalions fallen ; obscured in dust; 
Even yet majestical : the solemn scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising sun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft, upon the glittering plain. 

Like broken rocks, 0 vast circumference ; 

Rent palaces, crushed columns, rified moles, 

Fanes rolled on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 


One short passage Johnson specially noted as 
‘conceived with the mind of a pod' — it is certainly 
neither smooth feven if we agree to mispronounce 
orison) nor in Johnson's own manner : 

The pilgrim oft 

At tiead of night, 'mid his orison, hears, 

Aghast, the voice of time, disparting towers, 
lumbting M precipitate down dashed, 
k.'illbog around, loud thundering to the moon. 

Seeing that he had little chance of succeeding as 
an artist. Dyer entered the Church, and obtained 
successively the vicarage of Catthorpe in Leicester- 
shire and the Lincolnshire livings of Bclchford, 
Coningsby, and Kirkby-on-Hain. He published in 
1757 his longest |)octical work, The Fleece^ devoted 
to Mhc care of sheep, the labours of the loom.’ 
The subject was hardly a promising one. How 
can a man write poetically, said Johnson, of serges 
and druggets? Yet Dyer did write a not un- 
pleasing didactic poem on this theme ; Akensicle 
assisted him with some finishing touches, and 
Wordsworth praised the result in a sonnet. One 
critic, learning from Dodsley that the author of 
The Fleece was no longer young, threatened ‘ He 
will be buried in woollen 1 ’ He did die the year 
after the publication. (Samuel Dyer, translator 
and Johnson’s friend, was a younger contem- 
porary.) Dyer’s poetical pictures are happy 
miniatures of nature, carefully drawn, prettily 
coloured, and grouped with the taste of an artist. 
His versification is musical, and his moralisings 
relevant enough. Byron thought the six lines 
towards the close of Grougar Hill beginning 
‘As yon summits soft and fair’ had suggested 
CampbelFs famous opening of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

Grongar Hill. 

Silent n)inph, with curious eye, 

Ulio, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond (he noise of busy man ; 

Painting fair the form of things, 

White the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Channs the forest with her tale ; 

Come, wilh all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister muse ; 

Now, while Pheebus, riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky 1 
Grongar Hill invites my song. 

Draw the landskip bright and strong t 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made ; 

So oft I have, the evening stilli 
At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While strayed my eyes o’er Towy's flood, 

Over mead, and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to bill 
Till contemplation had her fill. 
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About his checkered sides I wind, 

And leave his brooks and mea<U behind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 

And vistas shooting beams of day : 

Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal : 

The mountains round, unhappy fate. 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise : 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly risen hill. 

Now I gain the mountain's brow, 

What a landskip lies below 3 
No clouds, no vapours intervene. 

But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of nature shew. 

In all the hues of heaven's bow ; 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise. 

Proudly towering in the skies I 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending liresl 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads ! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks I 
Below me trees unnumbered rise. 
Beautiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender flr that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of love I 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye I 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood. 

His sides are cloathed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an aweful look below ; 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps : 

So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find. 

’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode ; 

Tis now the apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds, 

And there the poisonous adder breeds. 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falK 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered walb. 

Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of fate 1 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 


Anil see the nvcr>, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade an* 
Sometime^ swift, sometime'^ slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep ! 

Thus is nature's vesture wrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought : 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landskip tire the snew* I 
The fountain s fall, the river’s flow, 

The woody valleys, wamr and low ; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower ; 

The town and vitbge, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an ^thiop’s arm. 

See, on the mountain's southern side. 
Where the prospect opens wide. 

Where the evening gilds the tide, 

How close and small the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the future's face. 

Eyed thro' hope's deluding glas^ t 
As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air. 

Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the same coarse way^ 
The present 's still a cloudy day. 

O may 1 with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see ; 

Content me with an humble shad^ 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid » 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul : 

Tis thus the busy beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountain turf I lie ; 

While the wanton zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his w ings i 
While the waters murmur deep, 

While the shepherd charms his sheep. 
While the bir^ unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, 

Now, even now, my Joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will 
Search for peace with all your skill ; 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor : 

In vain you search, she is not there ; 

In vain you search the domes of care I 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain heads. 
Along with Pleasure close allied, 

Ever by each other’s side i 
And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Crongar HilU 
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r/u' FUccc, in blank verse, is not an English 
p.isioral Georgic on sheep and the shepherd s 
cares and joys, but ^ees the flcctc through the 
shearing, washing, dyeing, carding, spinning, and 
weaving, and even follows English woollens on 
their last journey by land and sea to France, 
Russia, Siberia, India, China, the United States, 
Suiith America, and all tlic world : it is a patriotic 
poem on the woollen manufacture and the sea* 
borne trade of the nation of shopkeepers. De- 
scription of the land suitable for rearing sheep 
leads quite naturally to pictures of life in Lapland 
and Arabia, which arc not good for sheep-breed- 
ing ; the voyages of Jason and the argonauts of the 
golden fleece presented inevitable attractions ; and 
the Miltonic and sonorous lists of places to which 
English manufactures find their way leave room 
for references to Vasco da Gama, Columbus, and 
Anson. Not content with the processes of woollen 
manufacture, this poet of the woollen interest in its 
widest sense bursts into an enthusiastic excursus 
on the forging and sharpening of sheep-shears 
and cutler)* at Leeds. Dyer had a warm affection 
for his native Wales, and Welsh sheep, Demetia, 
Siluria, the banks of the Wye and Severn, occupy 
disproportionate space in a suney of British 
sheep-farming. And repeated returns to the 
magnificence of Plynlimmon, Cadcr Idris, and 
other Welsh hills show that Dyer and his con- 
temporaries were by no means so dead to the 
glories of mountain sccner)* as is often assumed. 
Amid the comically prosaic details and tedious 
didacticism there are fine passages and admirable 
lines in The Fleece^ to which Sir Leslie Stephen was 
unjust in dismissing it as simply unreadable. The 
combination of true simplicity and eighteenth-cen- 
tury artificiality is curiously entertaining. Dyer’s 
frank enthusiasm for the English climate, its 
refreshing fogs and rains, and the perennial ver- 
dure and purling brooks thereby nourished, is 
unc«)nvcntional, frank, and infectious : 

Those slow -descending showers, 
Those hovering fogs, that halhe our growing vales 
In deep Novcml>cr {loathed by trifling Gaul, 
Effeminate), arc gifts the Pleiads shed, 

Britannia’s handmaids. As the beverage falls, 

Her hills rejoice, her valleys laugh and sing. 

H.ail noble Albion ! where no golden mines, 

No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers, 

The vigorous frame and lofty heart of man 
Enervate : round whose stem cerulean brows 
White-wingM snow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend, with solemn majesty : 

Rich queen of mists and vapours ! These thy sons 
With their cool arms compress ; and ttvist their nerves 
For deeds of excellence and high renown. 

Thus formctl, our E<l wards, Henrys, Churchills, Slakes, 
Our I.ockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, rose. 

See, the sun gleams ; the living pastures rise, 

After the nurture of the fallen shower. 

How l>cautiful ! How blue the ethereal vault, 

How verdurous the lawns, how clear the brooks ! 

Such noble warlike steeds, such herds of kine, 


So sleek, so vast : such >pacious flocks of sheep, 

Like flakes of gold illumining the green, 

What other paradise adorn but thine, 

Britannia ? happy, if thy sons would know 
Their happinc‘'>. 

This English ‘Colter’s Saturday Night’ is not 
without a charming and truthful realism : 

Only a '•lender tuft of u'icful adi, 

And mingled l)ccch and elm, securely tall, 

The little smiling cottage warm cinl>owcred ; 

The little smiling cottage, where at eve 
He meets his rosy children at the door. 

Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife, 

With good brown cake ami bacon slice, intent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard. 

This is part of the shepherd's duties : 

But spread around thy tcndcrcst diligence 
In flowery spring-time, when the ncw-dropl lamb, 
Tottering with weakness by his mother's side, 

Feels the fresh world alxiut him ; and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow trips his feeble feet : 

O guard his meek sweet innocence from all 
The innumerous ills that rush around his life ! 

Mark the quick kite, with l>cak and talons prone, 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain ; 
Olscrve the lurking crows ; beware the brake ; 

There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; 

Nor trust thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor sky ; . . . 
Between the lark’s note and the nightingale’s, 

His hungry bleating still with tepid milk : 

In this soft office may thy children join, 

And charitable habits learn In sport. 

Colin, on the top of Cmig-y-Breiddyn in Mont- 
gomcry'shirc, laments like a modem philanthropic 
economist the rush to the towns : 

What various views unnumbered spread beneath 1 
Woods towers vales caves, dells, cliffs, and torrent 
And here and there, between the spiry rocks, (floods ; 
The broad flat sea. Far nobler prospects these, 

Than gardens black with smoke in dusty towns, 

Where Blcnchy vapours often blot the sun : 

Yet flying from his quiet, thither crowds 
Each gTCC<ly wretch for tardy-rising wealth, 

Which comes too late ; that courts the taste in vain. 

Or nauseates with distempers. Yes, ye rich, 

Still, still be rich, if thus ye fashion life, 

And piping, careless silly shepherds we ; 

We silly shepherds, all intent to feed 

Our snowy flocks, and wind the sleeky fleece. 

Dyer rejoiced in the present and prospective 
well-being of the American colonies : 

Happy the voyage, o’er the Atlantic brine, 

By active Raleigh made, and great the joy, 

When he discerned above the foamy surge 
A rising coast, for future colonies, 

Opening her bays and figuring her capes. 

Even from the northern tropic to the pole. 

No land gives more employment to the loom. 

Or kindlier feeds the indigent % no land 
With more variety of wealth rewards 
The hand of labour : thither from the wrongs 
Of lawless rule the free-bom spirit flies ; 

Thither affliction, thither poverty^ 
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And arts and sciences : thrice happy clime. 

Which Britain makes the a^ylam of mankind. 

But joy superior far his bosom wanns» 

Who views those shores in every culture dressed ; 

With habitations gay, and numerous (o>^n>, 

On hill and valley ; and his countr)nnen 
Formed into various states, powerful and rich, 

In r^ioDS far remote : who from our looms 
Take largely for themselves, and for those tribes 
Of Indians, ancient tenants of the land, 

In amity conjoined, of civil life 

The comforts taught, and various new derires, 

Which kindle arts, and occupy the poor, 

And spread Britannia's flocks o’er every dale. 

But he quite foresees American rivalry in raw 
material, if not in manufacture, and warns Britons, 
then as now too secure, of the dangers of slackness : 

Even in the new Columbian world appears 
The woolly covering : Apacheria’s glades, 

And Canses\ echo to the pipes and flocks 

Of foreign swains. While Time shakes down his sands, 

And works continual change, be none secure : 

Quicken your labours, brace your slackening nerves, 

Ye Britons ; nor sleep careless on the lap 
Of bounteous Nature ; she is elsewhere kind. 

See Mississippi lengthen-on her law'ns, 

Propitious to the shepherds : see the sheep 
Of fertile Arica, like camels formed, 

Which bear huge burdens to the sea-beat shore, 

And shine with fleeces soft as feathery dowit. 

The country of the Apache Indinni— pam of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arixona^was even farther away in the Wild West 
than Kansas. The sheep of Anca are, of course, llamas. 

Isaac Hawkins Browne (1705-60), son of 
the vicar of Burton-on-Trent, was educated at 
Oxford, and in 1736 published a clever scries of 
six imitations of then living authors which obtained 
great popularity. They naturally suggest a com- 
parison with the parodies in the RejecUd Addressts, 
Browne, who was called to the Bar, resided mainly 
on his family estate, but sat in Parliiiment for 
some time as member for Wcniock in Shropshire. 
He wrote a Latin poem, De Anivii ImfnortaliiaU^ 
which was much praised and repeatedly translated 
<as by Soame Jenyns), and an English poem on 
the subject of Design attd Beauty. Johnson said 
that ^ of all conversers he was the most delightful 
with whom I ever was in company,’ and gave 
the sympathetic Boswell food for comfort when 
he told him that Browne * drank freely for thirty 
years.’ His imitations are his happiest work, the 
subject of the whole being A Pipe of Tobacco. The 
first of the series, A New YeaPs Ode^ appropriately 
parodies the manner of Colley Cibber, then poet* 
laureate, in recltativo and airs, and begins : 

Old baltle^array, big with horror, is fled, 

And olive*robed Peace again lifu up her head \ 
ye Muses, tobacco, the blessing of peace ; 

Was ever a nation so blessed as this? 

When summer suns grow red vrith beat, 
Tobacco tempers Phoebus’ ire ; 

V/hen wintry storms around us beat, 

Tobacco cheers with gentle fire. 


Vcllow autumn, youthful sprmg, 

In thy praises jointly sing- 

Like Xcplunt, C«ar guards Vjrginian fleets. 

Fraught with tobacco’s balmy sweet ^ ; 

Old Ocean lremhlc> at Britannia's power, 

And Boreas is afraid to roar. 

Cibberis laureate eft'usions arc here happdy traves- 
tied. Ambrose Philips is also well hit off — n(>t by 
Browne himself, but by ‘ an ingenious friend 

Little tube of mighty power, 

Charmer of an idle hour. 

Object of my warm desire, 

Lip of wax and eye of fire ; 

And thy snowy taper waist 
With my finger gently braced. 

And thy pretty swelling crest, 

With my little stopper pressed, 

And the sweetest bliss of blisses 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses. 

Thomson is the subject of the third imitation 

O thou, matured by glad Hesperian suns. 

Tobacco, fountain pure of limpid truth, 

That looks the very soul ; whence pouring thought. 
Swarms all the mind ; absorpl is yellow care, 

And at each puff imagination bums ; 

Flash on thy bard, and with exalting fires 
Touch the mysterious lip that chants thy praise, 

In strains to mortal sons of earth unknown. 

Behold an engine, wrought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue formed, 

And glazed magnifick o’er, I grasp, I fill. 

From Pxtotheke with pungent powers perfumed 
Itself one tortoise all, where shines imbibed 
Each parent ray ; then rudely rammed illume, 

With the red touch of zeal-enkindling sheet, 

Marked with Gibsonian lore ; forth issue clouds 
Thought-thrilling, thint-inciting clouds around, 

And many-mining fires : 1 all the while, 

Lolling at case, inhale the breezy balm. 

But chief, w*hen Bacchus wont with thee to join 
In genial strife and orthodoxal ale, 

Stream life and joy into the Muse’s bow*l. 

Oh, be thou still my great inspircr, thou 
My Muse ; oh, fan me with thy zephyr's boon. 

While I, in clouded tabernacle shrined, 

Burst forth all oracle and m}'stick song. 

Many of the lines and phrases are from Thomson’s 
poem of Liberty (1732), which also explains Gib- 
sonian lore. Patotkeke is a pedantic coinage lor 
a tobacco-box. Such a smart parody of Thomson’s 
magniloquent style and diction being inevitably 
ludicrous, the usually good-natured poet was 
offended, and indited some angry lines in reply. 
The fourth imitation is in the style of Young’s 
Saiiresy which are less strongly marked by 
mannerism than the Night Thoughts^ not then 
written. The parody begins : 

Criticks avaunt ; Tobacco is my theme ; 

Tremble like hornets at the blasting steam. 

And you, court-insects, flutter not too near 
Its light, nor buzz within the scorching sphere. 
Pollio, with flame like thine my verse inspire, 

So shall the Muse from smoke elicit fire. 
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ll is I’opc of course who is thus imitated : 

ttlest leaf f whose aromatic gales dispense 
To templars modesty, to parsons sense: 

So raplurctl priests* at famed Dcnlona's shrine, 
Drank inspiration from the steam divine. 

Poison that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords : 

Rc^t to the weary, to the hungry foo<l, 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good. 

Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 
Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail. 

By thee protected, and thy sister beer, 

Poets rejoice, nor think the IwilifT near. 

Nor levs the critic owns thy genial aid, 

While suppcrless he plies the piddling trade. 

What though to love and soft delights a foe, 

By ladies hated, hated by the beau, 

Yet social freedom long to courts unknown, 

Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy own. 
Come to thy |>ocl, come with healing wings 
And let me taste thee unexcised by kings f 

In the last, beginning : 

Hoy I bring an ounce of Freeman s l)e5t, 

And bid the vicar l>c my guest— 

Browne not merely caught the manner of Swift, 
but successfully reproduced his coarseness. 

IHatthow «rO€ll (1696-1737)1 author of TIu 
SpUen^ praised by Pope and (Iray, left the austere 
Dissenting communion of his parents, had a post 
as clerk in the London Custom-House, performed 
his duties faithfully, and from time to time wrote 
and published verses. He was a witty and enter- 
taining companion, but seems to have had personal 
experience of * the spleen,’ to judge by the aptness 
with which he discusses its various forms and 
their appropriate remedies, in comic verse like 
that of Hudibras and of some of Swift’s poems. 
The poem was first published by Clover, the 
author of I^onidaSy after Green’s death. Gray 
thought that * even the wood-notes of Green often 
break out into strains of real poetry and music 
and the fourth line of the first of the following 
extracts from TAe SpUen (alluding to David and 
Goliath, and not unlike Shakespeare’s 

Man but a rush against Othello's breast, 

And he retires), 

soon attained to the dignity of a stock quotation. 

Cures for Melancholy. 

To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 

Some recommend Ihc bowling-green ; 

Some hilly walks ; all exercise ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies ; 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen ; 

And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harlequined away the fit. 

Since mirth is good In this behalf, 

At some partiailars let us laugh. » . . 

If spleen-fogs rise at break of day, 

I dear my evening with a play, 

Or to some concert take my way. 


The company, the shine of lights, 

The scenes of humour, music’s flights, 

Adjust and set the soul to rights. . . . 

in rainy days keep double guard, 

Or spleen will surely l)e too hard ; 

Which, like those fish by sailors met, 

Fly highest while their wings arc weU 
In such dull we.athcr, so unfit 
To enterprise a work of wit ; 

When clouds one yard of arurc sky, 

That ’s fit for simile, deny, 

1 dress my face with studious looks, 

And shorten teclious hours with books- 
Rut if dull fogs invade the head, 

That memory minds not what is read, 

I sit in window dry as ark, 

And on the drowning world remark : 

Or to some coffee-house 1 stray 
For news, the manna of a day, 

And from the hipped discourses gather 
That politics go by the weather. . . . 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit> 

And chat away the gloomy fit ; 

Ouil the stiff garb of serious sense, 

And wear a gay im|)crtincncc. 

Nor think nor speak with any pains, 

But lay on Fancy’s neck the reins. . . . 

I never game, and rarely bet, 

Am loath to lend or run in debt. 

No Compter- writs me agitate. 

Who moralising pass the gate, 

And there mine eyes on spendthrifts turn, 

Who vainly o’er their bondage mourn. 

Wis<lom, before beneath their care. 

Pays her upbraiding visits there, 

And forces Folly through the grate 
Her panegyric to repeat. 

Experience, joined with common sense. 

To mortals is a providence. . • . 

Happy the man who, innocent, 

Grieves not at ills he canT prevent 5 
His skiif does with the current glide, 

Not puffing pulled against the tide. 

He, paddling by the scuffling crowd, 

Secs unconcerned life’s wager rowed, 

And when he can’t prevent foul play, 

Enjoys the folly of the fray. 

The geie ii the gete of the Compter or debtor's prison ; me Is tin 
antecedent to the that follows. 

Cootontmoist^A Wish. 

May Heaven— it’s all I wish for— send 
One genial room to treat a friend, 

Where decent cupboard, little plate, 

Display benevolence, not state. 

And may my humble dwelling sland 
Upon some chosen spot of land : 

A pood before full to the brim, 

Where cows may cool, and geese may swim; 
Behind, a green, like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and (0 the feet ; 

Where odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air ; 

From Eunis, foe to kitchen ground. 

Fenced by a slope with bushes crovmed^ 

Fit dwelling for the feathered throng, 

Who pay their quit-rents with a song: 
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With opening views of hill and dale. 

Which sense and fancy do regale. 

Where the half cinque, which vision bounds, 

Like amphitheatre surrounds : 

And woods Impendous to the breeic, 

Thick phalanx of emlxxlletl trees ; 

From hills through plains in (Utsk array, 

£xtende<1 far, repel the day ; 

Here stillness, height, and solemn shade 
Invite, and contemplation aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
llte dark decrees and w ill of fate ; 

And dreams, beneath the spreading beech, 

Inspire, and docile fancy teach ; 

While soft as breezy breath of wind, 

Impulses rustle through the min<i : 

Here Dryads, scorning Pheebus* ray, 

While Pan melodious pipes away, 

In measured motions frisk about, 

Till old Silenus puts them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean 
Vie In variety of green ; 

Fresh pastures speckled o'er with sheep, 

Urown fields their fallow Sabbaths keep, 

Plump Ceres golden tresses wear, 

And poppy top*knots deck her hairi 
And silver streams through meadows stray, 

And Naiads on the margin play, 

And lesser nymphs on side of hills, 

From plaything urns pour do>vn the rills. 

Lord Hervey (1696-1743), the son of a Suffolk 
knight, IS well known as the Sporus of Pope and 
as husband of the much-besung and beautiful 
Mary Lcpcll. A supple politician and a good 
parliamentary debater, he was successis’cly Vice* 
Chamberlain and Lord Privy Seal, and a great 
favourite with Queen Caroline. His histor)', called 
Mtmeirs of th< Rtign of George IL from his 
Accession (ill the Death of Qfuen Caroline^ edited 
in 1848 by John Wilson Croker, is very valuable 
in its way. It abounds in minute details drawn 
from personal obscn^ation ; the characters are 
cleverly drawn ; and he has described at length 
all the vices, coarseness, and dullness of the court, 
in a style concise and pointed. His portraits are 
often spiteful, and he rarely docs justice to the 
good qualities of those— and they were many — 
whom he disliked. Besides his Memoirs^ Lord 
Hervey published many pamphlets, wrote occa* 
sional verses, and Joined with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu in endeavouring vainly to repel the 
envenomed shafts of Pope. He was a man 
of talent and energy, though contending with 
wretched health, drinking asses’ milk, and rouging 
his countenance to conceal his ghastly appear- 
ance ; of moral principle or public honour he 
appears to have been destitute. A few weeks 
before his death we find him writing thus charac- 
teristically to Lady Mary : ‘ The last stages of an 
infirm life are filthy roads, and, like all other 
roads, I find the further one goes from the capital, 
the more tedious the miles grow, and the more 
rough and disagreeable the way. I know of no 
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turnpikes to mend them ; medicine pretend ^ to be 
such, but doctors who have the of it, 

like the commissioners for moat other turnpikes, 
seldom execute what they undertake ; llu*y only 
put the toll of the poor cheated passen^'er in tluir 
pockets, and leave even' jolt at lca»t as bad 
they found it, if not worse.* The extracts that 
follow arc from the Memoirs. 

Tralta of George II. and Queen Caroline. 

1 he Duke of Richmond asked the king inimeduitcly 
to succeed Lord Scarborough, and the king was not 
averse to granting his rcquol any further than he ^s^a^ 
always averse to giving anything to an^boily. M.iny 
ingrctiicnU concurred to form this reluctance in hi^ 
majesty to bestowing. One was that, taking all his 
notions from a German measure, he thought every man 
who served him in England overpaid ; another was, that 
while employments were vacant he saved the salary ; 
but the most prevalent of all was his never having the 
least inclination to oblige. I do not believe there ever 
lived a man to whose temper benevolence was so abso- 
lutely a stranger. It w*as a sensation that, 1 dare .^ay, 
never accompanied any one act of his power ; so that 
w'halever good he did was either extorted from him, or 
>vas the adventitious effect of some self-interested act of 
policy : consequently, if any seeming favour he conferred 
ever obliged the receiver, it must have been because the 
man on whom it fell was ignorant of the motives from 
w*hich the giver bestowed. I remember Sir Robert 
Walpole saying once, in speaking to me of the king, 
that to talk with him of compassion, consideration of 
past services, charily, and bounty, was making use of 
words that w*ilh him had no meaning. . . . The queen, 
by long studying and long experience of his tcmj>er, 
knew how to instil her own sent i men! s^w’hilst she 
affected to receive his majesty’s ; she could appear 
convinced whilst she was controverting, and obedient 
whilst she W’os ruling ; and by this means her dexterity 
and address made it impossible for anybody to persuade 
him what was truly his cose— that whilst she was seem- 
ingly on every occasion giving up her opinion and her 
will to his, she was always in reality turning his opinion 
and bending his will to hers. She managed this deihed 
image as the heathen priests used to do the omcles of 
old, when, kneeling and prostrate l>erorc the altars of a 
pageant god, they received with the greatest devotion 
and reverence those directions in public which they had 
l>efore instilled and regulated in private. And as these 
idols consequently w ere only propitious to the favourites 
of the augurers, so nobody who had not tampered with 
our chief pries Uss ever received a favourable answer from 
our god : storms and thunder greeted every votary that 
entered the temple without her protect ion^calms and 
sunshine those who obtained it. The king himself was 
so little sensible of this being his case, that one day, 
enumerating the )>eoplc who had governed this country 
in other reigns, he said Charles I. was governed by his 
wife, Charles II. by his mistresses, King James by his 
priests, King William by his men, and Queen Anne by 
her women — favourites. His father, he added, had l«n 
governed by anybody that could get at him. And at the 
end of this compendious history of our great and wise 
monarchs, with a significant, saiished, triumphant air, he 
turned about, smiling, to one of his auditors, and aske<l 
him; ^And who do they say governs now?’ Whether 
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»> a Uvic or ti siory of ihc king I know not, 
but it \v.i> currently rcportc<J ami generally believed. 

(From Chap, iv,) 

Her predominant passion was pnde, and the darling 
plc.istjrc of licr soul was power; but she was forced lo 
gratify one lo gain the other, as some people do health, 
bv a strict and painful which few l>c>idcs herself 

could have hari patience to support or resolution lo 
adhere to. She was at least seven or eight hours /c/r*d- 

with llic king every day, during which time she was 
gem-rally saying what she <iid not think, .wonting to 
M b -It sfjc did not believe, and praising what she did not 
approve ; for they were seldom of the same opinion, 
and he too fond of liis own for her ever at first lo dare 
lo crmirovcrt it {'Consi/ii tjuamm quo^i ipst non 

ajferrff i>/iw/rW/r ‘ An enemy to any conn^el, however 
cxcolicnl, whicli he himself had not suggested .* — Taniuth 
She usc<i lo give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, 
by changing it im percept i I dy, nn<l making him Iwlievc 
he held the same with that he fjrd pitche<l upon. But 
lhal uliieh made these lfU i\ tUfs seem heaviest was that 
he neither liked rcarbng nor l>cing read lo (unless it was 
to sleep) : she was force<l, like a spider, to spin out of 
her own l)OwcIs all the conversation with which Ihc fly 
w.u taken. However, to all this she suhmiltecl, for the 
sake of ])owcr, and for the reputation of having it ; for 
the vanity of being thought lo posses^s what she dcsirctl 
was equal to the plcasvirc of the possession itself. But, 
either for Ihc appearance or ihe reality, she knew it was 
absoUdely necessary to have interest in her husUiml, as 
she was sensible that interest was the measure l>y which 
people woull always judge of her power. Her every 
thought, word, and act ihcrcforc tcndc<l and was cni* 
culatcd to preserve her influence there ; to him she sac- 
rificc*<1 her time, for him she mortified her inclination; 
she looked, spake, and f»rcalhc<l but for him, like a 
wcalhcrcock to every capricious blast of his uncertain 
temper, and governed him (if such influence so gainc<l 
can l>car the name of government) by being as great a 
slave to liim thus ruled as any other wife could l)c lo 
a man who ruled her. For all the tedious hours she 
spent then in watching him whilst he slept, or the 
heavier task of entertaining him whilst he was awake, 
her single consolation was in reflecting she had i>owcr, 
and that people in cofTcc-houscs and rudUt were saying 
she govcmcii this country, without knowing how dear 
ihe government of it cost her. ,^1.) 

Barton Booth (1681-1733), son of a Lanca- 
shire squire of good family, was educated at West- 
minster, and, spite of opposition, carried out his 
wish to become an actor and a famous one, his 
Cato in Addison’s play being his greatest part. 
He wrote a masque on the death of Dido, and a 
number of poems, many of them to his wife and 
some of them sprightly. From one of his songs 
come the lines (based on Hiidibras, III., ii. 175) : 

True os the needle to the pole 

Or as the .dial to the sun. 

Tliomns Cooke (1703-1756), the son of an 
innkeeper at Braintree, studied the classics at 
Filstcad .School and privately, and became a 
Whig journalist. He was the author of dramatic 
pieces, poems, and translations ; his translation 


of Hesiod secured him the nickname of ‘Hesiod 
Cooke.’ An assault on Pope, Swift, and others in 
his IlallU of t/u Poets began a lifelong feud. He 
was editor of the Crnftsinan. 

Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) w.as the son 
of a ITesliytcrian minister .at Armagh, himself the 
son of a minister of good Ayrshire stock who had 
settled in Ireland. Francis studied for the ministry 
at the University of Gl.asgow, and was tutor to the 
young Earl of Kilm.arnock who was executed for 
his share in the rebellion of I745' a licentiate 
he was thought to incline too much to a modified 
or ‘new light’ Calvinism; and shortly after the 
completion of his theological course he was in- 
vited to open a private academy in Dublin, which 
proved highly successful. In 1720 he published 
his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, and so became known to 
many influential personages, such as Lord Gran- 
ville, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Archbishop 
King, and others. This work was followed in 
1728 by his Kssay on the Xature and Conduct 
of the Passions; and in the year after he was 
called to be professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. In his lifetime he 
published various minor books, including a small 
treatise on Logic; his largest work, A System 
of Moral Philosophy, was published by his 
son after his death (with a Life, i755)' 
classical and lilcrar>’ sympathies, largely learnt 
from Shaficsbur>’, Hutchc-son rescued philosophy 
from aridity, and conciliated a new interest in 
speculative thought. He may in some respects 
be considered a pioneer of the so-called ‘Scotch 
school’ and of the common-sense philosophy, 
although he was an eclectic, and was largely 
influenced by Locke ; from his professorial work 
Dugald Stewart dated the metaphysical philosophy 
of Scotland. But It is as a moral philosopher, 
rather than as a metaphysician, that Hutcheson 
was conspicuous. His system is to a large extent 
that of Shaftesbury, but it is more complete, 
coherent, and dearly illustrated. He took over 
the term ‘ moral sense ’ (rarely used by his pre- 
decessor) and greatly developed the doctrine. He 
was a strong opponent of the theory that benevo- 
lence has a selfish origin ; he was practically an 
early utilitarian. For insisting that ‘we have a 
knowledge of good and evil without and prior to 
a knowledge of God,’ and like unwonted teach- 
ing, he was (unavailingly) prosecuted for heresy 
by the Presbytery ; and his influence powerfully 
promoted a liberal theology in Scotland. Hume 
consulted Hutcheson ; Adam Smith studied under 
him, and was much influenced by him. Reid, 
too, was first stirred by his works to philosophical 
interests ; but Hutcheson’s greatest strength lay 
in his spoken utterances and not in his printed 
books. 

See Profeuor FowUr't And Huttkaon (tSSaX 

the Admirable monograph by SV. K. Scott (1900X which thed new 
light both 00 hU i\(t and hli teAchfng. 
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The Earl of CliesterfiehL 

Philip Donner Stanhope (1694-1773,1 was an 
enlightened statesman, an orator, a conspicuous 
wit, and a man of almost universal accomplish* 
ments ; but he is chiefly remembered as the 
author of the famous Letters written to his natural 
son, Philip Stanhope. Son of the third Earl of 
Chesterfield, he studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand lour, and sat in the House of Commons 
as member for St Germains in Cornwall 1713^22, 
for Lostwithiel 1722-23, and in 1726 succeeded his 
father as fourth Earl. In 1730 he was made Lord 
Steward of the Household. Until then he had 
supported Walpole; but being ousted from office 
for voting against an excise bill, he went over 
to the Opposition, and was one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists. He was above bribes, and, 1 
according to his lights, an honest statesman and 
a true patriot. He joined the Pelham Ministry 
in 1744 J in 1745-46 was a Judicious, able, and 
conciliatory Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and was 
in 1746 one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
but in 1748 was compelled by ilUhcalth and deaf- 
ness to retire from public life. He was at one 
time on terms of intimacy with Swift, Pope, 
and Bolingbroke, and he patronised Colley Cibber 
and many other men of letters. Later in life, 
by obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patronage 
which he had withheld till the publication of the 
Dictionary, he drew from the lexicographer the 
famous indignant letter. The story that Johnson 
was kept waiting in an anteroom in Chesterfield’s 
house while fops and fribbles passed freely into 
the presence is not true, and was denied by 
Johnson himself. 

Chesterfield’s ambition was gratified neither by 
success in public life nor in court society. Besides 
letters, he wrote articles for periodicals and politi- 
cal tracts. The letters to his son (in English, 
French, and Latin) were meant to form the 
young man’s mind, mould his manners, and make 
him an exceptionally accomplished man of the 
world. They were carried on from the lime the 
boy was five years old till his death as envoy at 
Dresden at the age of thirty-six. As it happened, 
though Philip was good-natured and sensible, he 
was singularly deficient in the graces his courtly 
father so sedulously inculcated ; he filled several 
minor diplomatic posts with credit, but was shy 
and diffident in manner and incapable of elegant 
accomplishments. The correspondence began with 
* the dawnings of instruction adapted to the capa- 
city of a boy, rising gradually, by precepts and 
monition calculated to direct and guard the age 
of incautious youth, to the advice and knowledge 
requisite to form the man ambitious to shine as 
an accomplished courtier, an orator in the senate, 
or a minister at foreign courts.’ The letters contain 
a vast deal of shrewd advice and observation, 
show a highly refined taste in literary matters, and 
are written in singularly pure, perspicuous, and 


graceful English. J Jicir clIiiLal level not high: 
though Johnson spoke quite unt.urly when he b.jid 
they lau^hi the rnoraU of a wljure and the (u.inners 
, of a dancing•lna^^c^. Chcbtenield careTullv dis- 
- lingui»hcd between the luannerb of a gentleman 
and those of a dancing-ma>lcr. wliu h he aljhorred ; 
his morals, however un^alisfat tor>\ v\ere not tln*ae 
suggested by Johnson. He e.irne3ily repr<fl>ated 
what he regarded as the coarser forms of vne. 
It might rather be said that he had neitlicr 
real mond principles nor religious s< ru]>le>. nor 
any higher rule of life than a regani for the 
conventional decencies prescribetl by the code of 
his lime— gcnllcmanlincbs as then undcrstcxxl. It 
u.is not an age of pure lives or lofty aspirations, 
and Chester field was perhaps not far below the 





CHESTERFIELD. 

(from iKe Potirait hy Wtn. Hoar«, R.A., in th« Natiorul 

Pcrtrail Gallery.) 

level of the contcmporar>' man of the world, 
whose supreme aim in life was to shine in 
public life or in society. The tone is cynical ; 
self-control and regard for the feelings of others 
arc necessar)' for our own well-being. Gallanlr)\ 
its justifications, etiquette, and proper manage- 
ment, arc discussed with unpleasant iteration, 
most unedifying maxims being seriously inculcated. 
A modern editor apologises for Chesterfield’s re- 
markable counsel to his son to cultivate inegular 
relations with married women, on the ground that 
of a total of four hundred and twenty-one letters 
printed by him only seven or eight gave this unholy 
advice! The 121st letter— to the boy of eighteen 
— says women are children of a larger growth, 
without good sense ; man of sense only trifles 
with them, plays trith them.’ The i8olh has the 
first actual suggestion 5 the notorious 202nd opens, 
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* I have seldom or never written to you on the 
subject of rcli^Mon and morality;’ insists that j 
‘your moral character [i.c. on the side of honour 
and trutlifulness, not of sexual purity] must be not 
only pure, but, like Carsar’s wife, unsuNpcclcd 
ami, characteristically, proceeds explicitly to re- 
commend adultery. Fhe letters were never de- 
signed for publication. After the death of Mr 
Stanhope in 1768, it was found that he had been 
secretly married, and had left a widow and two 
cluldrcn. The widow made over the original 
letters to their proper owner. Lord Chcslcrtlcld, 
but she preserved copies, and immediately after 
the death of the eminent wit and statesman, the 
letters were committed to the press. Ihc copy- 
right was sold for ^1500— a sum almost unprece- 
dented for such a work— and five editions were 
called for within twelve months. In the later 
years of his life, when almost totally deaf and 
afflicted by increasing ill-health, Chesterfield wrote 
another long series of letters to his youthful 
kinsman, godson, and successor in the earldom 
-letters similar to the earlier ones in general 
aim, but less remarkable and less exceptionable. 
On his deathbed he still endeavoured to carr>* 
out his own maxims of punctilious courtesy 
towards those about him. 


On Oood-Breedlng. 

A fricnil of yours and mine has very justly defined 
gwxl-bTecding to be, ‘the result of much good-sense, 
some gootl-naturc, and a little self-denial for the 
vake of others, and with a view to obtain the same 
indulgence from them.’ Taking this for granted— as 
I think it cannot l>c disputed— it is astonishing to me 
that anylHxly, who has good-sense and good nature, 
can essentially fail in good-breeding. As to the modes 
of it indcwl, they vary according to persons, places, 
and circumstances, and arc only to be acquiretl 
by olwcrvation and experience ; but the substance 
of it is everywhere and eternally the same. Good- 
manners are to particular societies what good morals 
are to society in general — their cement and their 
security. And as laws are enacted to enforce good 
mor.als. or at least to prevent the ill-cflccls of Ind 
ones, so there arc certain rules of civility universally 
imjdicd and received, to enforce good-manners and 
junish bad ones. And indeed there seems to me to 
he less difference both between the crimes ami punish- 
ments than at first one would imagine. The immoral 
man who inv.adcs another’s property is justly hangc<l 
for it ; and the ill-bre<l man, who by his ill-manncts 
invades and disturbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is by common consent as justly b.nnishcd society. 
Mutual complaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of little 
conveniences arc as natural an implied compact l)etwccn 
civilised people as protection and obedience arc between 
kings and subjects ; whoever in either case violates 
that compact, justly forfeits all advantages arising from 
it For. my own p.art, I really think that, next to the 
consciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a 
dvil one is the most pleasing ; and the epithet which I 
should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would 
be that of well-bred. 


Judicious Flattery. 

If you would parlicularly gain the affection and 
friendship of particubr people, whether men or women, 
cnclcavour to find out their predominant excellency, if 
ihcy h.ivc one, and their prevailing weakness, which 
every body has ; and do justice to the one. and something 
more than justice to the other. Men have various objects 
in which they may excel, or at least would be thought 
to excel : and, though they love to hear justice done to 
them where they know lh.it they excel, yet they arc 
mo>t and best flaltcro<l upon those points where they 
wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do 
or not. As for example Canlinal Richelieu, who was 
undoubtedly the ablest statesman of his time, or jicrhaps 
of any other, had the idle vanity of Ixing thought the 
best poet too: he envic<l the great Corneille his repu- 
tation. and or<icrc<l a criticism to be written u^n the 
Cid. Those therefore who flattered skilfully said little 
to him of his abilities in state affairs, or at least but 
tn and as it might naturally occur. Rut the 

incense which they gave him, the smoke of which they 
knew would turn his head in their favour, was as a 
btl es/>n( and a poet. Why? llccausc he was sure of 
one excellency, and distrustful a.s to the other. You will 
e.isily discover every man’s prevailing vanity, by ohsen-- 
ing his favourite topic of conversation ; for cwry man 
talks most of what he lus most a mind to be thought 
to excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch him 
to the quick. Tie late Sir Robert Walpole (who was 
certainly an able man) was little open to flattery upon 
that head ; for he was in no doubt himself al>out it ; 
but his prevailing weakness was to be thought to have 
a polite and happy turn to gallantry; of which he 
had undoubtedly less than any man living : it was hts 
favourite and frequent subject of conversation ; which 
proved to those who had any penetration that- it was 
hU prevailing weakness. And they applied to it with 

success. .... L . 

Women liftvc in general but one object, which is their 

beauty ; upon which, scarce any Iknttcry is too gross for 
them to swallow. Nature has hardly formed a woman 
ugly enough to be insensible to flattery upon her person ; 
if her face is so shocking that she must in some degree 
be conscious of it, her figure and air, she trusts, make 
ample amends for it. U her figure is deformed, her 
face, she thinks, counterbalances it. If they arc both 
bad, she comforts herself that she has graces ; a certain 
manner ; a /> sfais still more engaging than 

beauty. This truth is evident from the studied and 
elaborate dress of the ugliest women in the world. 
An undoubted, unconlcsled, conscious beauty is of all 
women the least sensible of flattery upon that head : she 
knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to nchody 
for giving it her. She must be flaltctcd upon her under- 
standing ; whidi, though she may possibly not doubt of 
herself, ycl she suspects that men may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to recom- 
mend to you abject and criminal flattery; no, flatter 
nobody's vices or crimes 5 on the contrary, ftbhor and 
discourage them. But there is no living In the world 
without a complaisant indulgence for people’s weaknesses, 
and innocent, though ridiculous vanities. If a man has 
a mind to be thought wiser, and a woman handsomer, 
than they really arc, their error is a comfortable one to 
themselves, and an innocent one with regard to other 
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people ; and I would rather make them my by [ 

indulging them in it, than my enemies, by endeavouring, 
and thai to no purpose, to undeceive them. 

There are little attentions, likewise, which are infinitely 
engagiixg, and which sensibly affect that degree of pride 
and self love which is inseparable from human nature ; 
as they arc unquestionable proofs of the regard and 
consideration which we have for the person 10 whom we 
pay them. As for example, to observe the little ha))it.s, 
the likings, the antipathies, and the tastes of those whom 
we would gain ; and then take care to provide them with 
the one. and to secure them from the other, giving them 
genteelly to understand, that you had oltterve<l they like<i 
such a dish, or such a room, for which reason you had 
preparetl it : or, on the contrary, that having observed 
they had an aversion to such a dish, a dislike to such 
a person, &c., you had taken care to avoid presenting 
ilicm. Such attention to such trifles flatters self-love 
much more than greater things, as it makes people think 
themselves almost the only objects of your thoughts and 
care. 

These arc some of the arcfina t necessary for your 
initiation in the great society of the world. 1 wish I had 
known them 1>citcr at your age ; I have paid the price 
of three -and -fifty years for them, and shall not grudge 
it, if you reap the advantage. Adieu. 

Personal Dl^lty. 

There is a certain dignity of manners absolutely 
necessary to make even the most valuable character 
either respected or respectable. 

Morse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiscriminate familiarity will sink 
both merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. 
They compose at most a merry fellow j and a merry 
fellow was never yet a respectable man. Indiscriminate 
familiarity either offends your superiors, or else dul>s 
you their dependent and led captain. It gives your | 
inferiors just but troublesome and improper claims of 
equality. A joker is near akin to a buffoon ; and neither 
of them is the least related to wit. Whoever is admitted 
or sought for in company upon any other account than 
that of his merit and manners is never respected there, 
but only made use of. We will have such*a«onc, for he 
sings prettily ; we will invite such-a-one to a Ixill, for he 
dances well ; we will have such-a*one at supper, for he 
is always joking and laughing; we will ask another, 
because he plays deep at all games, or because he on 
drink a great deal. Ttiese are all vilifying distinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of esteem 
and regard. Whoever it (as it is called) In com- 
pany for the sake of any one thing singly, is singly that 
thing, and will never be considered in any other light ; 
€onse<iuentIy never respected, let his merits be what they 
will. 

This dignity of manners which I recommend so much 
to you, is not only as different from pride as true 
courage is from blustering, or true wit from joking, but 
is absolutely Inconsistent with it ; for nothing vilifies and 
degrades more than pride. The pretensions of the proud 
man arc oftener treated with sneer and contempt than 
with indignation ; os we offer ridiculously loo little to 
n tradesman who asks ridiculously too much for his 
goods ; but we do not haggle with one who only asks 
a just and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade 
as mud) as indiscriminate contradiction and noisy debate 


di>gub(. Hut a mcxiest ai>crtion of own opinion, 

and a complai>ant acquiescence in other pre- 

sen'c tiignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions ax^kw.lrd iiK*tions and address 
vilify, as they imply cither a >ery Iovn turn ot mmd, or 
low education and low company. 

Frivolous curiosity about and a lalorioui 

attention to little objects, which neither require nor 
deserve a moment’s thought, lower a man ; who fn>m 
thence is thought (and not unjusti)) incapable of greater 
matters. Cardinal dc Kci/. \ery sagaciously, markctl 
out Cardinal Chigi for a little numl, from the moment 
he told him he had wrote three ye.rn> with the same pen, 
and that it was an excellent good one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in hsoks and 
motions gives <iigniiy without cxcimling wit and decent 
c ) ICC r fulness, which arc always serious themscUcs. A 
constant smirk uj>on the facx and a whiffling activity of 
the body are strong in<!lcations of futility, Whoever is 
in a hurry shews that the thing he is al>out is too big 
for him. Haste and hurry are \ery different things. 

Detached Tboughte. 

Men who con\erse only with women arc frivolous, 
effcmin.tte puppies, and those who never converse with 
them are bears. 

The desire of lieing pleased is universal. The desire 
of plc.ising should be so ioo. Miscr> arc not so much 
blamed for l>eing misers as cnvic<l for lieing rich. 

Dissimulation to a certain degree is as necessaiy in 
business as clothes are in the common intercourse of 
life; and a man would 1>e as imprudent w*ho should 
exhibit his inside naked, as he w'ould be indecent if he 
produced his outside so. 

Hymen comes whenever he is called, but Love only 
when he pleases 

An abject flatterer has a worse opinion of others, and, 
if possible, of himself, than he ought to have. 

A woman will be implicitly governed by the man 
whom she is in love with, but will not be directed by 
the man whom she estecins the most. The former is 
the result of passion, which is her character ; the latter 
must be the effect of reasoning, which is by no means 
of the feminine gender. 

'fhe best moral virtues are those of w'hich the vulgar 
are, perhaps, the best judges. 

A fool never has thought, a madman has lost it ; and 
an absent man is for the time wdthout it. 

Advice is seldom welcome ; and Uiosc who want it the 
most always like it the least. 

In tpite of liU coiuUy accomplUhmenti, Chesterfield wm of 
unimposina presence. Other correspondence, memoirx, speeches, 
eickyi,and contribulioni to the preix were publUhed In two \*olumo 
in i;7?. AH the miscellaneous works appeared in four volume* in 
!;;> Lord Mahon (afterwardi Earl Stanhope) publbhed the 
Lcllcra and other pieces in five volume* in t84$*53» Dradihaw 
in three volume* in i8o«- The whole eerie* of two hundred and 
thirty-ria letter* wrilien Co che Earl'* godion and wiccexsor were 
pubtUhed in iS^oby Lord Carnarvon. Oddly enough the godson, 
like the *00, wa* ill qualified to profit by Che*ierficld*» couneel 
Another edition of the Utter* by C Stracbey appeared in 1901. 
Many aclection* from ibe Utter* have been publithed in Eiigh^ 
and in other tongue*. A. F. Sieuart edited <1913) Chesterfield** 
L4tt4r$ /# hitherto unpubibhed. The 

P44tteni iVtrkt were first iotied separately in 19*7. See the Li/f 
by W. H. Craig (1907). Samle-Deuve** CriticM Estm/ ^ 

JUld (Eng. Iran*. i8yo>, W. Emit Browning** W IriMM 
e/ Lftd CktiUrfifU (1874) and hi* Mfufiri L^rd CkttUrJtitd 
(1893; rev. ed. i<fA\ Churton Collin*** Bnayt t^nd Stu^im (1895), 
and R. Coaon** Ckt$ltrfi4ld mud kn CrUUt (19^3)* 
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Samuel Richardson 


Knnnu^l Rirliardsoii» 

From unexplained circumsiaiice —certainly 

not the lack of material, since there arc no fewer 
than six hu^'C volumes of his immoderate epistles j 
in the Forster collection at South Kensin^Mon— , 
Rich ud son ilid not find a place in any of the 
numcious serie> of short bio;;ra))hics till the 20lh 
ccntiirv. Ihe Icniithv memoir whnh Mrs A. L. 
IktrhauUI prefixed m 1S04 to her selection (also 
in six vi)lumcsJ 
of Ids letters, f<M' 
almost a luin<lrcd 
years rcmainc^l 
the chief authority 
for his life ; hut 
in i<>ao a careful 
biographical and 
critical study was 
published by Miss 
C. L. Thoni^ion. 

Richardson's 
father like Priors, 
was a jtiincr ; ‘a 
very honest man 
(says his son\ 
descended of a 
family of middling' 
note, in the County 
of Surrey ; ' his 
mother, ‘a yotnl 
woman, of a family 
not undented.* 

At the time of tlic 
Monmouth rebel- 
lion the elder 
Richardson re- 
tired to Derby- 
shire, and here 
in 1689 Samuel 
Richardson was 
lK)rn. He was at 
first designed for 
the Church, but 
means were wanting ; and, with nothing more 
than ‘common school learning/ he began life 
in 1706 as a printer’s apprentice, his master 
being Mr John Wilde of Aldcrsgatc Street. He 
had selected this calling, he tells us, because he 
thought It would gratify his (hirst for reading. In 
due time he became a compositor and corrector 
of the press, married, set up for himself (1719), 
printed newspapers, wrote ‘ honest dedications ’ 
and prefaces for the booksellers, and was made 
successively Printer of the Journals of the House 
of Commons, Master of the Stationers’ Company, 
and finally King’s Law Printer. His first London 
place of business was in Fleet Street itself. 
Aftenvards he moved to Salisbury Square (then 
Court), where his last house (now demolished) 
was at No. il, in the north-west comer, and his 
ofiTices in the present Bell’s Buildings. Besides 


his city residence, he had a country box at North 
End, Fulham, which he occupied from I 739 > or 
earlier, to 1754, when he moved to Parson’s Green. 
His three novels, the last of which was completed 
c.arly in 1754 by the issue of the final volumes, 
were therefore written before he quitted North 
End. At Parson's Green, on the 4lh July I 76 i> 
he (lied, and was buried in the middle aisle of 
St Bride'S, Fleet Street, near the pulpit. 

Such a career, so laborious, so methodical, so 

monotonous, is not 
usually found to 
be fertile in inci- 
dent; and tlic 
stor)' of Richard- 
son is the story 
of his works, the 
insensible pre- 
paration for which 
began betimes. As 
a child he was a 
letter-writer, and 
even a moral 
letter-writer. One 
of his school- 
mates invited him, 
at a very early 
age, to attempt the 
hislor>* of a ser- 
vant-man (virtu- 
ous) who married 
his young mis- 
tress ; and before 
he was eleven he 
had spontaneously 
addressed a hor- 
tatory' epistle to a 
backbiting widow 
of near fifty. His 
gift with the pen 
made him the 
chosen and will- 
ing scribe of the 
young women of 
the neighbourhood, for whose correspondence 
with their sweethearts he frequently supplied not 
only the words but the sentiments. ‘ I cannot 
tell you what to write,’ said one impulsive girl, 
with her heart in her mouth, ‘but you cannot 
write too kindly and it is manifest that tasks of 
this sort must have greatly aided his minute insight 
into feminine character. He continued his habit, 
when he became a printer’s apprentice, by a 
copious correspondence with an unnamed gentle- 
man of similar tastes, who, ‘had he lived, intended 
high things’ for his young friend. At last, in 1739, 
when he was fifty, Messrs Rivinglon & Osborn, 
who had already made use of his pen, proposed 
to him to compile a kind of model letter-writer 
for the use of ‘those country readers who w'cre 
unable to indite for themselves.’ Two or three 
of the epistles prepared for this purpose suggested 
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a separate slorj'. ‘And hence/ in the writers own 
words, ‘ sprung Panula! 

Virim RtufanUd^ the second title of Pamela^ 
(whose name, by the way, is borrowed from 
Sidne/s Arc(idia\ sufficiently indicates the object 
of the book. But the precise author added 
further exp1anator>' details. It was, he said, ‘a 
series of familiar letters from a beautiful young 
damsel to her parents, published in order to culti* ^ 
vale the principles of virtue and religion in the 
youth of both sexes.' It was besides ‘a narrative 
which had its foundation in truth and nature ; and, 
at the same lime that it agreeably entertained by 
a variety of curious and affecting incidents, was 
entirely divested of all those images which, in 
too many pieces, calculated for amusement only, 
tend to inflame the minds they should instruct.^ 
As to these last pretensions, it is possible that 
the modern reader, like the excellent Dr Watts, ! 
may have his doubts ; but there can be no doubt 
as to the success of the book. Issued in two 
volumes in November 1740, by February it had ' 
reached a second edition, to be followed by 
a third in March, and a fourth in May. The 
CoiiUtnnfis in a rapture of admit a* 

tion, declared that it was ‘judged in Town as 
great a Sign of Want of Curiosity not to have 
read Pamehy as not to ha\'e seen the French 
and Italian dancers.* A Southwark clergyman 
extolled it from the pulpit; the great Mr Pope 
was alleged to have said that it would ‘do more 
good than many volumes of sermons/ and profancr 
persons went as far as to compare it with the Bible. 
Fine ladies at public gardens (Mrs Barbauld says 
Ranelagh, but Kanclagh was not opened) hold up 
the popular tomes to one another ‘to shew they 
had got the book that evary one was talking of.’ In 
short, its vogue was undeniable. It interested ; it 
held the reader; it dealt with existing men and 
women ; and it was as diflerent as possible from the 
‘huge folios of inanity/ the CUlias and the Cassan^ 
drasy which then constituted the light reading of 
the period. Those who examine it now, while 
thoroughly recognising the sincerity of its intention, 
will probably be repelled both by its manner and 
its morality. They will also conclude that the 
prolonged defence of the hcroine^s chastity smacks 
unpleasantly of expediency and calculation. But 
it is a peculiarity of the writer’s minute and ex** 
asperating method that its cumulative effect is 
diflicult to resist Attracting at first insensibly, it 
gradually fascinates, and finally absorbs. More- 
over, its patient analysis of motive is akin to 
genius, and its knowledge of the female heart 
extraordinary from the outset The quotation 
from Horace which Fielding afterwards applied to 
the author of Clarissa is already true of the author 
of this earlier book upon which he built up his own 
brilliant reputation : 

Pectus iruiniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus. (Holt Eptsr. IL L) 


The story of Fielding's Joseph Andreu's^ and 
the connection with Patneii of wh.u Ki'. liard^on 
not unnaturally st)lcd its ‘leu cl and ungenerous 
engraftment/ belongs, liowe\cr, to our account of 
Fielding. Of the other uorks which owe iheir 
origin to Richardson’s book, it is only nec c^^ary 
to recall the names. Pavulds Conduct in ll:gh 
Life, Pamela Censured, Anti^Pawela, The Apo!t\t^y 
for the Life of Mrs Shame I a Andrews, &c., had 
nevertheless this effect, that they prompted the 
author to produce two supple men tar)' volumes. 

‘ Second parts are never good,’ says the bachelor 
Samson Carrasco in Don (Juixote ; and these sup- 
plementary volumes, which appeared in December 
1741, were no exception to the rule. They were 
dull, they were heavy, and they were ‘less a con- 
tinuation than the author’s defence of himself.' 
But two years later he was already engaged upon 
a far greater work than Pamela, the book entitled 
Clarissa; or, the History of a Young Lady, o{ 
which the further object, as particularised ui>on 
the title-page, was to show ‘the Distresses that 
may attend the Misconduct both of Parents and 
Children in Relation to Marriage.’ The first two 
volumes were published in November 1747 » 
in .April and December of the following year the 
book was completed by five more. Nolwiihsiand* 
ing its extent, it is Richardson’s masterpiece. Its 
subject is not, like that of Pamela, ‘virtue rewarded/ 
but rather virtue hunted down and outraged. That 
the author has rendered such a theme endurable 
through so many pages— which pages, moreover, 
cover only a period of eleven months — is an 
unanswerable proof of his genius. And not only 
is his heroine one of the most beautiful, as she 
is the noblest and purest of her sex ; but her 
creator, whose strength hitherto had not lain in 
the delineation of men, has achieved, in her 
seducer, Lovelace (whether he built him on the 
lines of Rowe’s Lothario or not), one of the 
most attractive villains of fiction. In addition to 
this, the book, as a narrative, straggles less than 
its predecessor ; there is no wandering from the 
plain path of the stor>% and no dallying with 
details which retard the carrying onward of the 
climax. Unhasting, unresting, unrelenting, the 
author progresses to his foreseen conclusion with 
all the inexorable impetus of Fate. Clarissa, or 
(as it is popularly and erroneously called) Clarissa 
Harlowe, was, and desened to be, a success. 
From persons of quality like Lady Mar)' W oriley 
Montagu and Lady Hervey, down to the seam- 
stress behind her Cheapside or Ludgate counter, 
the little printers book set all England sobbing ; 
and the wave of sentiment spread from England 
to the Continent, where the sorrows of Richard- 
son’s heroine delighted the great critic Diderot, 
and stimulated the super-sensitised spirit of Rous- 
seau. Jean -Jacques, who remembered Clarissa in 
his NouveUe HHoise, declared that nothing equal 
to or approaching it had been written in any 
language ; w'hile Diderot placed its author on the 
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'iuiic '•liclf >vitl» Moses And Homer, Euripides and 
Soplioi le'. History, he saiti, painted individuals; 
Ricliardson had painled the liuinan spc< ics. In 
(k-riii.iin, Klopsioik, Ocllcri, and Widand added 
their \oi' e' l>> the thorus. I he l)ook was promptly 
translated into Herman, Dutclt. and French — tlic j 
Kretic h translator heing none else than the Ahbd | 
I’revost, himself the author of another epoch- 
makinj,' no't-l, Miiuon Lftoiut. Prevost had 
already translated the first two voUinics of P.unda^ 
and lie aKo made a version of Grnitdison. 

Six years elapsed before Richardson ayain came 
forwani as a novelid. In O-inss.i he had intended 
the portrait of a jjood woman ; in his next and last 
work he essayed the (to him) more difticiill task 
of ilrpictinj,' a j;ood man — ‘a man of true 
honour.’ S/r CltixrUt Gfiviiiison (whose surname 
has become synonymous with a certain frigid 
and form.d politeness) represents the beau-ideal 
of a perfect j,’onlleman and Christian. He dis- 
approves of duelling as fervently as Steele, 
declines to dock the tails of his horses, and 
ciitnports himself generally, on all occasions, 
including the Machcath-like dilemma of loving 
two ladies at once, with a most crlifying dis- 
cretion. Hut, although he is drawn with strokes 
as minute and patient, lie never tpiitc ‘comes off’ 
in the same way as Clarissa. He is too superfine, 
too courteous, too impeccable for ‘ human nature’s 
daily food;’ and one can understand, and even 
excuse, the burst of unwonted levity with which 
M. Taine eventually disntisscs him : ‘ He is great, 
he is generous, he is delicate, he is pious, he is 
irreproachable ; he has never done a dirty action 
or been betrayed into a false gesture. His con- 
science and his wig arc intact. So be it. He shall 
be canonised and stuffed.’ But if the hero of the 
book never attains to the faultless monslrrhood at 
which the author aimed, in the feminine characters, 
Clementina, Harriet Byron, Charlotte Grandison, 
and so forth, he is again at his best. And thouglt 
AVr Charles Grandison <locs not equal Clarissa^ it 
is immeasurably superior to Pamela. 

Besides the volume of model letters with which 
Pamela originated, a pamphlet dealing with the 
treatment he had experienced at the hands of the 
Dublin booksellers, and a paper in the PamhUr 
(No. 97, on ‘\'irtuous Courtship’), in the intro- 
ductory sentence to which Johnson describes him 
as an author who had ‘enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the passions to move 
at the command of virtue,’ Richardson made no 
further contributions to literature of any import- 
ance. He continued to write at inordinate length 
to his friends and admirers, mostly of the opposite 
sex, and to receive complacently the unstinted 
tribute of their adulation. A nervous, sentimental 
little man, a vegetarian and water-drinker, his 
health, undermined by long sedentary occupation, 
declined as he grew older, and he became subject 
to fits of dizziness. His chief mode of exercise was 
walking, with alternative of that recently-revived 


substitute for equitation, the chamber-hobby or 
horse. He quitted London rarely, and then got 
no farther than Bath or Tunbridge Wells, where 
he might be seen in his flaxen wig, furtively shuf- 
fling along the side-walks, one hand in his bosom, 
the other at his chin or grasping his cane-head 
beneath his coat-tails, shyly distrustful of strangers, 
but brightening into a fluttered benignity upon the 
appro.ach of Miss Highmore, Miss Fielding, Miss 
Miilso, Miss Talbot, Miss Collier, or some other 
member of the little consistory of feminine flatterers 
whom he called ‘my ladies.’ 

His three novels, as already stated, belong to his 
residence at North End, which seems at one time 
to h.ivc been known, either .actually or familiarly, 
as Selby House (Corr. i. clxvi.), after the ‘Selby 
House’ in Grandison. His favourite wriling-placc 
was a grotto or arlrour in the middle of the garden 
at the back, where he had a scat with an ink- 
horn on the side. He has also an ink-pot let into 
the handle of his chair in Higlimorc's portrait. It 
was his practice to write his letters, either feigned 
or real, upon a little board which he held in his 
hand, and this is shown in another picture by 
Mason Chamberlin, which has been engraved. 
Some of his work must have been done at Salis- 
bury Court ; but it is probable that the greater 
part of Clarissa and Grandison had its birth in the 
grotto at North End. 1 o this, s.iys Mrs Barbauld, 
he used to rctrc.at in the morning ‘before the 
family were up ; and. when they met at breakfast, 
he communicated the progress of his slorj', which, 
by that means, had ever)' day a fresh and lively 
interest. Then began the criticisms, the pleadings, 
for Harriet Byron or Clementina ; every turn and 
ever)' incident was eagerly canvassed, and the 
.luihor enjoyed the benefit of knowing beforehand 
how his situations would strike.’ One of these 
sessions, which sometimes took place in the grotto 
itself, is depicted in a little sketch by Miss High- 
more, where Richardson is shown reading the 
manuscript of Grandison to a circle of friends. 
These readings must have been invalu.ablc to him 
in shaping and modifying the course of his story. 
They must also be responsible, in some measure, 
for its exceptional length, if, as he told Young, he 
was apt to add three pages for ever)’ one that he 
retrenched. But his prolixity was innate. It was 
a part of his minute method, and it is also part of 
his strength. ‘You have,’ said Aaron Hill, who 
tried vainly to abridge him, ‘formed a style . . . 
where verbosity becomes a virtue ; because, in 
pictures which you draw with such a skilful negli- 
gence, redundance but conveys resemblance } and 
to contract the strokes would be to spoil the like- 
ness.’ This is the verdict of an admirer; but it 
is true. Richardson’s style is not good ; it is 
colloquial, it is pedestrian, it is diffuse. But it is 
also direct and unaffected, and, what is more, 
in the much-debated metaphor of Buflbn, it is 
the man himself— the sentient being, thommt 
mitne. 
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Pamela in Church. 

Yesterday [Sunday] we set out, aUended by John, 
Abraham, Benjamin, and Isaac, in fine new liveries, in 
the best chariot, which had l>ecn new cleaned and lined, 
and new«haniessed ; so that it looked like a quite new 
one. But I had no arms to <iuar1er with my dear 
lord and master's, though he jocularly, upon my taking 
notice of my obscurity, said that he had a good mind 
to have the olive-branch, which wouhl allude to his 
hopes, quartered for mine. I w.as dressed in the suit 
1 mentioned, of white, flowered with silver, and a rich 
head, and the diamond necklace, car-rings, &c. I also 
mentioned before. And my dear sir, in a fine lace<l 
silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy, and his coat a pearl- 
coloure<l fine cloth, vrilh gold buttons and button-holes, 
and lined with white silk ; and he looked clianningly 
indeed. 1 said I was too fine, and would have laid 1 
aside some of the jewels : but he said it would t>c 
thought a slight to me from him, as his wife ; and 
though, as I apprehended, it might lie that people 
would talk os it was, yet he had rather they should 
say anything, than that 1 was not put upon an equal 
foot, as his w'ife, with any lady he might have married. 

It seems the neighliouring gentry had ex)>ecte<l u$, 
and there was a great congregation, for (against my 
wish) we were a little of the latest ; so that, as wc 
walked up the church to hU seat, we had abundance 
of gamers and whisperers. But my dear master liehavcd 
with so intrepid an air, and was so cheerful and com- 
plaisant to me, that he did credit to his kind choice, 
instead of shewing as if he was ashamed of it t and as 1 
was resolved to busy my mind entirely with the duties of 
the day, my intentness on that occasion, and my tliank- 
fulness to God for his unspeakable mercies to me, so took 
up my thoughts, that I was much less, concerned than I 
should otherwise have l)ecn at the gazings and whisper- 
ings of the ladies and gentlemen, as well as the rest of 
the congregation, whose eyes were all turned to our scat. 

When the sermon was ended, w*e staid the longer 
because the church should be pretty empty; but we 
found great numbers at the church -doors, and in the 
church -porch ; and I had the pleasure of hearing many 
commendations, as well of my person as my dress and 
l)ehaviour, and not one reflection or mark of disrespect. 
Mr Martin, who is single, Mr Chambers, Mr Arthur, and 
Mr Brooks, with their families, were all there; and the 
four gentlemen came up to us before we went into the 
chariot, and in a very kind and respectful manner com- 
plimented us both ; and Mrs Arthur and Mrs Brooks 
were so kind as to wish me ]oy. And Mrs Brooks said : 

* You sent Mr Brooks, madam, home t* other day quite 
charmed with a manner which you have oonvioced a 
thousand persons this day is natural to you.* ^ You do 
me great honour, madam,’ replied I ; *such a good lady's 
approbation must make me loo sensible of my happi- 
ness.* My dear master handed me into the chariot, and 
stood talking with Sir Thomas Atkyns at the door of 
it (who was making him abundance of compliments, and 
is a very ceremonious gentleman, a little too extreme in 
that way), and 1 Ijelieve to familiarise me to the gazers, 
which concerned me a little ; for I was dashed to hear 
the praises of the country-people, and to see how they 
crowded about the chariot Several poor people begged 
my charity; and I beckoned John with my fan, and 
said: ^Divide in the further church-porch that money | 


to the jK>or, and let them come to-morrow morning to 
me, and 1 will give them something mure if they don’t 
importune me now.’ So 1 gave him all the silver I 
had, which happened to l>e Iwlwccn twenty and thirty 
shillings; .ind this drew* away from me their clamorous 
prayers for charity. 

.Mr Marlin came up to me on the other side of the 
chariot, and leaned on the very door, while iiiy master 
was talking to Sir Thomas, from whom he couhl wA get 
away, and said : ‘By all that *s goo<], you have charniol 
the whole congregation. Not a soul but is full of yovir 
praise?^ .My ncighl>our knew, letter than anyl>cxly could 
tell him, how to choose for himself. Why,* said he, ‘the 
I>cnn himself looked more uj>on you than his Ujok!’ 
*0 sir/ said I, ‘you arc ver>’ encouraging to a weak 
mind.' ‘ I vow/ said he, * \ say no more than is truth. 

I M marr)' to-morrow if 1 w.is sure of meeting with a 
pcr!»on of but one -half of the merit you have. You 
are,' cominiicti he— 'and *lis not my way to praise loo 
much — an ornament to your sex, an honour to your 
spouse, and a cretlit lo religion. Kvenlwdy is saying 
so,* added he, ‘ for you have by your piety etUfied the 
whole church.* 

As he had done speaking, the Dean himself compli- 
mented me, that the Ixhaviour of so worthy a lady would 
be very edif)'ir>g lo his congregation, and encouraging to 
himself. ‘Sir,* said I, ‘you arc very kind: I hoi>c 1 
shall not behave unworthy of the good instructions 1 
shall have the pleasure to receive from so worthy a 
divine/ He bow*ed and >vent on. 

Sir Thom.’is then applied to me, my master stepping 
into the chariot, and said : ‘ I Iwg pardon, madam, for 
detaining your good spouse from you. But I have been 
saying he is the happiest man in the world.’ I bowed 
to him ; but I could have wished him further, lo make 
me sit so in the notice of every one : which, for all I 
could do, dashed me not a little. 

Mr Martin said to my master: ‘If you’ll come to 
church every Sunday with your channing lady, I will 
never absent myself, and she 11 give a good example to 
all the neighbourhood.* ‘O my dear sir,* said I to my 
master, ‘you know not how much I am obliged to good 
Mr Martin : he has by his kind expression made me 
dare to look up with pleasure and gratitude.* Said my 
master: 'My dear love, I am very much oblige<l, as 
w*eU as you, to my good friend Mr Martin/ And he 
said to him : * %Vc will constantly go to church, and to 
every other place where wc can have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr Martin/ Mr Martin said : ‘ Gad, sir, you are 
a happy man, and I think your lady’s example has made 
you more polite and liandsome too than I ever knew you 
before, though we never thought you unpolite neither.* 
And so he bowed, and went lo his own chariot ; and as 
we drove away* the people kindly blessed us, and called 
us a charming pair. PAmeU*» Journal, in w 4 i.) 

The Death of Lovelaco-^Tranolatlon of a letter 
from F. J. De la Tour. To John Belford, Baq.. 
near Soho Square, London. 

Trxkt, PrermSer iS, 

Sir,^! have melancholy news lo inform you of, by 
order of the Chevalier Lovelace. He showed me his 
letter to you before he sealed it, signifying that he was 
to meet the Chevalier Morden on the 1 5th. Wherefore, 
as the occasion of the meeting is so well known to you, 
1 shall say nothing of it here. 
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1 bn<l l.ikcn care to have rea<ly, wiOiin a litllc distance, 
a sur^^con and hii asvi^iant, lo wht>in. under an oallt of 
secrecy, 1 liad re \ calc I I lie matter (ihougli I did not own 
)i to the two gent k men) : so that they were |>re|)arcd 
with loiiclagcs, and all things proper. For well was 1 
ac^|iniiite<l with the bravery and Nkill of my chevalier ; 
and liad beard the character of the other; and knew' the 
aniino^ii) of liotli. A posl chal>e was ready, with each 
. I (heir fooinicu, at a little distancc- 

1 he two thcvalicfs came exactly at their time: they 
w'crc allcndccl by Monsieur Margate (the Colonels 
gentleman) ati<l myself. They had given or<lcrs over 
night, and now* repeated them in each other's pre- 
sence, that we should observe a strict impartiality 
l>clwccn them: .ami that, if one fell, each of us should 
look upon himself, as tu any needful help or retreat, 
as the servant of the survivor, and take his commands 
accordingly. 

After a few contpliments, l)Oth the gentlemen, with the 
greatest presence of mind that I ever l)chcld in men, 
sfrijit to their shirts, and drew, 

Idiey parried w ith equal judgment scscral passes. My 
cliev.alicr dresv the first hlomi, m.-^king a desperate push, 
which, by a sudden turn of his antagonist, inivscnl going 
dear through him, and woumlerl him on the fleshy part 
of the ribs of his right si<lc; which part the sword tore 
out, being on the extremity of the l)o<ly : but, l>cforc my 
chevalier could recover himself, the Colonel, in return, 
jiusbed him into the inside <>f tlic left arm, near the 
shoulder: and the swonl (raking his breast as it passe<l) 
l)cing folio w'ed by a great effusion of blootl, the Colonel 
said, sir, I l>clicvc you have enough. 

My chevalier swore by he was not hurt : 'twas a 

pin's point : and so made another pass at his antagonist ; 
which he, with a svirprising dexterity, rcccivc<l under his 
arm, and run my dear chevalier into the body: who 
immediately fell : saying. The luck is yours, sir— O my 

bclovctl Clarissa !— now an thou • Inwanlly he 

5.p<)ke three or four words more. His sword droppc<l 
from his hand. Mr Morden threw his down, and ran to 
him, saying in French — Ah monsieur, you arc a dead 
man ! — call to Go<1 for mercy \ 

We gave the signal agreed upon to the footmen ; and 
they lo the siirgcoas who instantly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well used to the 
bloody work ; for he was as cool os if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened, assisting the surgeons, though 
his own wound bled much* But my de.sr chevalier 
fainted aw.ay two or three times running, and vomited 
blood besides. 

Ilow'cvcr, they stoppctl the bleeding for the present; 
and we helped him into the voiture; and then the 
Colonel suffcre<l his own wound to \yc dressed, and 
api)carc<l concerned that my chevalier was between 
whiles (when he could speak, and struggle) extremely 
outrageous,^ Poor gentleman I he had made quite sure 
of victory I 

The Colonel, against the surgeons’ advice, would 
mount on honeback lo pass into the Venetian territo- 
ries, and generously gave me a purse of gold to pay 
the surgeons $ desiring me to make a present to the 
footman, and to accept of the remainder, as a mark 
of his ntisfaclion in my conduct, and in my care and 
lcndcrnc.ss of my master. 

The surgeons told him, that my chevalier could not 
live over the day. 


When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr Lovelace 
said, Vou have well revenget! the dear creature. 

I have, sir, said Mr Morden : and perhaps shall be 
sorry that )ou called uj>on me lo this work, w'hilc 1 was 
balancing whether to ol)cy, or disobey, the dear angel. 

There is a fate in it ! replied my chcvalicr—a cursed 
fate !— or this could not have been ! — but l>c ye all 
witnesses, that I have provoked my destiny, and acknow- 
ledge that I fall by a man of honour. 

Sir, said the Colonel, with the piety of a confessor 
(wringing Mr l^veUce's hand), snatch these few fleeting 
moments, and commend yourself to God. 

And so he rode off. 

The voiture procee<led slowly with my chevalier; yet 
the motion set l>oth his wounds bleeding .afresh ; and it 
was with difficulty that they again stopped the blood. 

We brought him alive lo the nearest cottage ; and 
he gave orders to me to dispatch to you the packet I 
herewith send scalal up ; and bi<l me write lo you 
the particulars of this most unhappy affair, and give 
you thanks, in his name, for all your favours and friend* 
ship to him. 

Contrary lo all expectation, he lived over the night: 
but sufftrtd tmuh^ as well from his an<l dis^ 

as from his rveunds ; for he seemed vtry 
(0 die* 

Me was delirious, at times, in the two last hours ; and 
then several limes cries! out, as if he had seen some 
frightful spectre, Take her away ! Take her away ! but 
named nul>ody. Ami sometimes praised some lady (that 
Clarissa, 1 suppose, whom he had invoked when he 
received his death's wound), calling her, Sweet Excel- 
lence ! Divine Creature ! Fair Sufferer I— and once he 
said. Look down. Blessed Spirit, look down [—and 
there slopped his lips however moving. 

At nine in the morning, he was scize<l with convul- 
sions, an<l fainted away ; and it was a quarter of an 
hour before he came out of them. 

His few last words I must not omit, as they show an 
ultimate composure ; which may administer some conso- 
lation to his honourable friends. 

Blessed- said he, addressing himself no doubt to 
Heaven; for his dying eyes were lifted uj>— a strong 
convulsion prevented hint for a few moments saying 
more— but recovering, he again with great fcrx'our (lift- 
ing up his eyes, and his spread hands) pronounced Ihe 
word ihis/d :^\hcT\t in a seeming ejaculation, he spoke 
inwardly so os not to be understood : at last, he dis- 
tinctly pronounced these three words, 

LET THIS exriATEl 

and then, his head sinking on his pillow, he expired, at 
about half an hour after ten. 

He little thought, poor gentleman I his end so near r 
so had given no direction about his body. I have caused 
it to be embowelled, and deposited in a vault, till I have 
orders from England. 

This is a favour that was procured with difficulty ; and 
would have been refused, had he not been an English- 
. man of rank : a nation with reason respected in every 
Austrian government — for he had refused ghostly attend- 
ance, and the sacraments in the Catholic way, hfay bit 
soul be happy» I pray God ! 

I have had some trouble also, on account of the 
manner of his death, from the magistracy here : who 
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nave laKcn the requisite informaiions in the alTHir. And 
it has cost some money. Of which, and of the dear 
chevalier's effects, I will give you a faithful account in 
my next. And so, waiting at this place your commands, 

I am, sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient ser>*ant, 

F. J. Dr la Tour. 

(From C/ariua.) 

Sir Charles Grandison. 

Sir Charles Crandi>on, in his person, is really a very 
fine man. He is tall ; rather slender than full : his face 
in shape is a fine oval ; he seems to have florid health ; 
health confirmed by exercise. 

His complexion seems to have been naturally too fine 
for a man : but, as if he were alcove being regardful of 
it, his face is overspread with a manly sunniness, [I want 
a word,] that shews he has been in wanner climates than 
England : and $0 it seems he has ; since the tour of 
Europe has not contented him. He has visited some 
parts of Asia, and even of Afric, Egypt |urticul.arly. 

I wonder what business a man has for such fine teeth, 
and so fine a mouth, as Sir Charles Grandison might 
boast of, were he vain. 

In his aspect there is something great and noble, that 
shews him to be of rank. Were kings to be chosen for 
beauty and majesty of person. Sir Charles Crandison 
would have few competitors. His eye— Indcctl, my 
Lucy, his eye shews, if possible, more of sparkling in* 
telligence than that of his sister 

Now pray be quiet, my dear uncle Selby ! What is 
beauty in a man to me? You all know that I never 
thought beauty a qualification in a man. 

And yet, this grandeur in his person and air is accom* 
panied with so much ease an<l freedom of manners, as 
engages one's love with one's reverence. His good 
breeding renders him very accessible. His sister says, 
he is always the first to break through the restraints, 
and to banish the diffidences, that will generally attend 
persons on a quite new acquaintance. He may ; for be 
is sure of being acceptable in whatever he does or says. 

Very true, Lucy ; shake your head if you please. 

In a word, he has such an easy, yet manly politeness, 
as well in his dress as in his address, (no singularity 
appearing in either), that were he ttai a fine figure of a 
man, but were even plain and hard featured, he would 
be thought (what is far more eligible in a man than mere 
beauty) very agreeable. 

Sir Charles Grandison, my dear, has travelled, we may 
say, to some purpose. 

Well might his sister tell Mr Reeves, that whenever he 
married he would break half a score hearts. 

Upon my word, Lucy, he has too many personal ad* 
vantages for a woman, who loved him with fetuliarity^ 
to be easy with, whatever may be his virtue, from the 
foible our sex in general love to indulge for handsome 
men. For, O my dear I womens eyes are sad giddy 
things, and will run away with their sense, with their 
indentandings, beyond the power of being overtaken 
either by stop*thief, or bue*and*cry. 

I know that here you wilt bid roe take care not to 
increase the number of the giddy ; and so I will, my 
Lucy. 

The good sense of this real fine gentleman is not, as I 
can find, rusted over by sourness, by moroseness : he is 
above quarrelling with the world for trifles: but he is 


still more above making such compliance^ with it as 
would impeach cither his honour or conscience. Once 
Miss Grandison, speaking of her brother, said, My 
brother is valued by those who know him not so 

much for being a handsome man, not so inucli for Ins 
birth and fortune, nor for this or that single wi>rlhinexs, 
as for being, in the great and yet comprchcii'iivc «>cnse of 
the word, a g 9 >i man. And at another time she said, 
tliat he lived to himself, an<i to his own heart ; and 
though he had the happiness to please every l>o<ly. yet 
he made the judgntent or approbation of the world 
matter but of second consideration. In a won!, addc<l 
she, Sir Charles Grandison, my brethtr^ (and when she 
looks proud, it is when she says, my brothrr)^ i*. not lo 
be misled either by false glor)*, or false shame, which he 
calls. The great snares of virtue. 

What a man is this, so to act !— What a woman is this, 
so to distinguish her brother's excellencies \ 

What a poor creature am I, comparc^l to either of 
them ! .\nd yet 1 have had iny admirers. So perhaps 
may still more faulty creatures among their inferiors. 
If, my Lucy, we have so much good sense as lo make 
fair comparisons, what have we to do but to took fonvard 
rather than backwanl. In order to obtain the grace of 
humility? 

But let me tell you, my dear, that Sir Charles does 
not look lo be $0 great a sclbdenicr, as his sister seems 
to think him, when she says, he lived to himself, and 
to his o\yn heart, rather than to the opinion of the 
world. 

He dresses to the fashion, rather richly, 'tis true, than 
gaudily \ but still richly : so that he gives his fine |>erson 
Its full considenuion. He has a grc.it deal of vivacity 
in his whole aspect, as well as in his eye. Mrs Jenny 
says, that he b a great admirer of handsome women. His 
equipage is perfectly in taste, though not so much to the 
glare of taste, os if he aime<l either to inspire or shew 
emulation. He seldom travels without a set, and suit* 
able attendants ; and what I think seems a little to 
savour of singularity, his horses arc not docked : their 
taib are only tied up when they are on the road. Thb 
1 took notice of when >ve came to town. I want, me* 
thinks, my dear, to find some fault in his outward 
appearance, were it but to make you think me impar- 
tial; my gratitude to him and my veneration for him 
notwithstanding. 

But if he be of opinion that the tails of these noble 
animaU are not only a natural ornament, but are of real 
use to defend them from the vexatious insects that in 
summer are so apt to annoy them (as Jenny just now 
told me was thought to >e his reason for not depriving 
his cattle of a defence, which nature gave them), how 
far from a disprabe is thb humane consideration ! And 
how, in the more minute as well as we may suppose in 
the greater instances, does he deserve (he character of 
the man of mercy, who will be merciful to his beast I 

I have met with persons, who call those men goed^ that 
yet allow themselves in liberties which no good man can 
take. But I dare say, that Miss Grandison means by 
good^ when she calls her brother, with so much pride, n 
goad maftf what I, and what you, my Lucy, would 
understand by the word. 

(From a letter from &liis Byron lo MUe Selby.) 

Richerdion'i works were collected In iStt, In nineteen volumes, 
with a tketch of his life, by the Rev. Edwsrd Msngin, M.A They 
were oUo included in B^botyne*# SspiHtft Library, with s memoir 
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hy SirVVdlt«r Scott. I^t<r .re >*ilU a preralory 

chApief hy Sir L^sht Si<pH«n {n voli- i88j); AVrW/, 

dyciion hv NfKenna (jo '«!». tvoi); C^mf/r.'e X^ f/s. '•ith 

I. if? by Pnelp^ (N.Y. 1901-3); Sh.ilrsp'-^rc HeaH edition 

<i 9 voU. T03>-3J): fapui/idr Lrtttrt en Impe-rtani 0 «diicni,^^. 

II. \V. Downs (i9jS). S<c monoarflph^ by Miss Thom<f>t\ U 9 ^)^ 
Ausnn Dobson (1 90 j). D. W. Do* ns (I9«S), P. Doitm (Paris, 1931). 
A. D. >kKil!op(i 9 ^ 0 ; and a AM>f^ra/kuAl Rit^rd of his career 

l.y W. M. Sale (193b). There are notable ankles upon PicharH- 
son in BUchv.-f^.fs (Mrs Ohphanr). March Fi>rt^ 

ni^kiiy Rrt'ifU’iH- Hu x ton Forman), October 18^ and December 

X90I ; Contti'tporary Rtv^riv (H. D- I raill). October 1RS3 ; 
Satie^H.xl Rr. ir‘.i K'S\xs Andre* I a 112). NovemUr 18S9; •'’rid Ens* 
l.tk En.tys An-i Stuitfi. vol. ii. 1911 (K S. Iloas), 

J T.alirs .Vr?*' Att'-irtfi (k,>o) contains an admirable <liab>2ue between 
Fielding an«J Kig harden, be* ako lexte’s Tfdn Jn^<^uts RduitfAu^ 
^;;c.(i?93; tf.>ns. 189,); and Eri* h Schnndi s RukAtdidn, Rfutuau, 
uHii (iI'TrK A bust of KicHardson. by Sir George Franipton, 

k.A., *.ss hhseiied (eoiK NoverT>l^f iooi>at the Rl Bride Founda- 
tion laiticiitf. in Fleet Street. His North End house (formerly 49 
but no* tn North K»d Road. Fulham) still exists, and *as the 
residence for a time of nnrne.Jones ; ibe Parson's <>ree» house, 
which stood at the south *esi corner of the green facing Ring s 
Road, ha* Ivhg divippeaied. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Willlain SomorvilU* (1675-1742), the poci 
of The Chase, was, as he iclls Allan Ramsay, ‘a 
M|uirc well born, and six fool hiyh.’ The patri- 
monial estate (to which he succeeded in 1705) 
lay in Warwickshire, and was worth C\y» a 
year. Generous but extravagant and dissipated, 
he died in distressed circumstances ; and having 
no child to succeed liirn, for present relief of 
burdens he settled his estate on the Scottish 
Lord Somerville. He wrote a poetical address 
to .*\dtlison when he purchased an estate in 
Warwickshire. ‘ In liis verses to Addison/ says 
Johnson, ‘ the couplet which mentions Clio is 
written with the most exquisite delicacy of praise ; 
it exhibits one of those happy strokes that arc 
seldom attained.’ Ad<lison signed his papers in 
the with the letters of the name Clio; and 

(his is the couplet which so delighted Johnson : 

When panting virtue her last cfTorls made, 

You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

In welcoming Addison to the banks of Avon, 
Somerville (like many another critic of the lime) 
scruples not to rank him above Shakespeare ; 

In heaven he sings ; on earth your muse supplies 
The impoTi.ini loss and heals our weeping eyes: 
Correctly great, she melts each fiinly heart 
With equal genius superior art. 

Somerville’s chief poetical ventures were The Two 
Springs, a Fable (1725) ; Occasional Poems (1727); 
The Chase (1735); Hohbinol, a burlesque (174^); 
and Field Sports, a poem on hawking {l 742 )« 
The Chase, in blank verse, contains practical 
instructions to sportsmen ; this is a bright sketch 
of an autumn morning proper for ‘throwing off 
the pack : ’ 

Now golden Autumn from her open lap 
Her fragrant Ixnmtics showers ; the fields are shorn ; 
Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 
The rising pyramids that grace his yaixl, 

And counts his large increase ; his liams arc stored. 


And groaning siaddlcs l>end beneath their load. su'ck-UAud* 

All now free as nir, an<i the gay pack 

III the rough bristly stuliblcs range unblamcd ; 

No u idow’s lcar> o’erfiow, no secret curse 
Swclh in the farmer’s breast, which his pale Ups 
Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord awed: 

But court con -i now he IcvcU every fence, 

Joins in the common cr\\ and hollows loud, hollo* 

Charmed with the rattling thunder of tlic field. 

O Uar me, some kind power invisible. 

To that extemied lawn where the gay court 
View the swift racers, stretching to the goal ; 

Games more renownc<l, and a far nobler lrain> 

Than proud Elcan fields could Iwasl of old. 

Oh were a Theban lyre not wanting here, 

And Pindar's voice, to do their merit riglit ! 

Or to those spacious plains, where the strained cyc, 

In the wide prospect lo>t, lieholds at last 
Sanim* s jiroud spire, that o'er the hilK ascends 
And pierces through the clou<ls. Or to thy <lowns, 

Fair Cols wold, where the well-breathed beagle climbs, 
With m.alchlcsi s|>cc<l, thy green aspiring brow, 

And leaves the lagging multitude l>chind. 

Hail, gentle Dawn ! mild, blushing goddess, hail I 
Rejoiced 1 see thy purple mantle ^prca^^ 

O'er h.alf the skies ; gems pave thy rafliant way, 

Anti orient pearls from every shrub tlepeiid. 

Farewell, Clcora ; here, deep sunk in down, 

Slumltcr secure, witli happy ilrcnms amusc<l, 

Till grateful streams shall tempt thee to receive 
'I’hy early meal, or thy officious maids ; 

The toilet placed shall urge thee to i>erfonn 
The important work. Me other jo)-s invite ; 

‘Hie hom sonorous calls, the pack avvakctl 
Their matins chant, nor brook my long delay. 

My courser hears their voice ; see there, with cart 
And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground ; 

Fierce rapture kimllcs in his rcildcning eyes, 

And Imils in every vein. As captive boys 
Co\vc<l by the ruling rod and haughty frowns 
Of pedagogu'S severe* from their hard tasks 
If once dismissed, no limits can contain 
The tumult raisctl within their little breasts* 

But give a loose to all their frolic play ; 

So from their kennel rush the joyous pack ; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
Their inward ecstasy, their pleasing s|>ort 
Once more indulged, and liberty restored. 

The rising sun that o'er the horiron |)ccps, 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming reflects, as paint the various bow 
When April showers <lcsccnd. Delightful scene I 
Where all around is gay ; men, horses, dogs ; 

And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh blooming health, and universal joy. 

Stothard jllusiraled ao edition of TAc CAaif (t$oo), as did abo 
Hugh Thomson (1896). An ediiion of the works appeared in 1801. 

W'illiain Ohlys (1696-1761) was a zealous 
lUerary antiquary and Norroy King-at-arms. He 
wrote a Life of Raleigh for the edition of Raleigh’s 
History of the U'orld edited by him (1736), col- 
lected a large and valuable librar>', and assisted 
every author or bookseller who sought help from 
his voluminous collections. He was librarian to 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, catalogued the library, 
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compiled a bibliographical work called British 
Librarian (1737), and edited ihc HarUian J//J- 
cellany. He contributed to several serials, and 
his diligence amassed many interesting facts in 
litcrar)* history. The following little anacreontic 
has been universally credited to the pen of Oldys, 
who, according to a later antiquary* and herald, 
Francis Grose, occasionally indulged in too deep 
potations of ale. It was published anonymously 
as ‘made extempore by a gentleman, occasioned 
by a fly drinking out of his cup of ale : * 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and drink as I ; 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Could'st thou sip and sip it up. 

Make the most of life you may ; 1 

Life is short and wears awiy, I 

Both alike are mine and thine, 

Hastening quick to their declines 
Thine ’s a summer, mine no more, 

Though repeate<l to threescore ; 

Threescore summers when they re gone, 

Will appear as short as one. 

John Jortin (1698-1770)1 the son of a Hugue^ 
not refugee, born in London, became a prebendary 
of St Paul's and Archdeacon of London. His 
chief works are Misctllamous Observations upon 
A utkors^ A neient and Modern (173 1-32) ; 
marks on Ecclesiastical History ( 175 ^^ 53 ) » ^ 
of Erasmus (1758-60), which was for a century the 
standard English book on the subject ; and Tracis 
(1790). Dr Parr, the literary dictator, said of 
him: ‘Wit without ilhnature and sense without 
effort he could at will scatter on every subject.^ 

Robert Dodsley {1704-1764), an able and 
spirited publisher, the friend of literature and of 
literary men, was born at Mansfield in Notts, and 
was apprenticed to a stocking- weaver, but, probably 
ill-treated, he ran away and became a footman. 
His leisure he gave to reading, and in 1732 pub- 
lished A Muse in Livery. His Toy Shopy a 
dramatic piece, was, through Popc^s influence, 
acted at Covent Garden in 1735 with great suc- 
cess. With his profits, and j^ioo from Pope, he 
set up as bookseller, but still continued to write 
bright The King and the Miller of Mans* 

field (1737), The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green 
(1741), Rex el Pontifex (l 745 )» which were 
collected as Trifles (1745). In 1738 he bought 
Lofulon from the yet unknown Johnson for ten 
guineas ; other famous authors for whom he pub- 
lished were Pope, Young, Akensidc, Lord Chester- 
field, Horace Walpole, Goldsmith, and Shenstone. 
Among his schemes wore The Museum {i 74 ^ 47 )t 
a collection of historical and social essays ; The 
PreuptOTy a book of instruction for the young ; 
and the Annual Register^ started in 1759, and 
partly written by Burke. With a tragedy, Cleone 
(1758), acted at Covent Garden with exlraordin^ 
success, he closed his career as a dramatist 
Dodsley is chiefly remembered by his Select 


Collection of Old P/ays \ t2 vols. 1744 : 4th ed. by 
W. C. Hazlitt, 15 vols. 1874-76' and Collection 
of Poems by Several Hands {3 vols. 1748 : 6 vols. 
1758)- See studies by R. Straus 1910 1 and \V. 
P. Courtney (1910'. This was Dod»lcy’s own : 

Tha Parting* Kiss. 

One kind wi^h before \vc part, 

Drop a (e.ar, and bid adieu : 

Though wc sever, my fon<l hean, 

Till we meet, shall pant for you. 

Yet, yet weep not $0, my love, 

, Let me kiss that falling tear ; 

Though my \yody must remove. 

All my soul will still l>e here. 

All my soul, an<i all my heart, 

And every wish shall pant for you, 

One kind kiss, then, ere we part, 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu. 

Patrick Aborcromby (i656-i 7J6?\ a de- 
scendant of an old Scottish Catholic family and 
younger brother of the first Lord Classford, was 
bom at Forfar, graduated at St Andrews, and 
practised medicine in Edinburgh, being appointed 
physician to James 11 . in 1685. A strong Jacobite 
and nationalist, he published two anti- Union 
pamphlets in 1707, one of them a reply to Daniel 
Defoe. His patriotism, however, found more 
notable utterance in his Martial Achievements of 
the Scots Nation (1711-16), a popular and discur- 
sive histor>' of the national wars and struggles from 
the time of the mythical King Fergus L, three 
centuries before Christ, to the battle of Flodden. 
Abercromb/s atm >vas to defend the legendary* 
antiquity of Scotland against the sceptical criti- 
cism which as yet had got no hearing or tolerance 
north of the Tweed ; and in his earlier chapters 
he repeats and elaborates the fables about Carac- 
tacus, Corbredus Galdus, and Achaius which had 
been concocted by Fordun and Bocce (or by 
the annalists they took them from ; sec the next 
article, also Vol. I. pp. 182, 212, 256). He shows 
an abundance of absolutely uncritical learning, and, 
in spile of his frequent divergence into contro- 
versy, his style is easy and fluent enough to justify 
the esteem and popularity which he enjoyed for 
a while as the patriotic historian of Scotland. 

The Antiquity of the Scottish Monarchy. 

Scotland boasts of an uninlernipted series of 1 12 
sovereigns, that till this time have swayed ils sceptre, 
since Fc^s I., who began to reign 330 years before the 
Christian tcra commenced, than which there ’s nothing so 
glorious, nothing equal or secondary in its kind. By 
this account Scotland has remained a monarchy, and 
monarchs of the same unspolte<l blood and royal line 
have governed it upwards of 2000 years, whereas, accord- 
ing to their own historians, France has lasted hitherto 
but 1309, Spain 1306, England 9*8, Poland 7*9 
Denmark 920, Sweden 900, the Empire of the Romans 
in Germany 831, and that of the Turks but 420. The 
empire or Kingdom of China, Ms owned, is of an older 
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.j.Mc (\uM\ .stoiliiul ; bill then, y\x several tinier, upon tlicir 
own rcconls, ihc ncc of ihvir Kings l>ccn changed 
liv I Ski wars llicy have Iwcn four times conquered 
by foreign and barl>aroUs forces; nay at tliis 'cry day 
o r.iftar race sits on the tlir^nc in9lca<l of n Chinese. 
>oice. therefore. Scoil.in<l has such .n pre-eminence o\er 
ilie very pretensions of .all otlicr n.alions witli reference 
to their respective antiquities and races of Kings, *tis 
no L*rcat wonder ih ii some of our neighbours (and these 
are ))'it few' and late autliors) have, through emulation 
and jc.ilimsv. Attempted to strike out of the calaU>gue uf 
.^cots moiiAfchs no less than 59, and to dale the Scots 
government in North llritain from al>oul the year of our 
Ix)nl 503. This coni rovers)' was start c <1 by l.udfins in 
the year 1572 ; Camden took the hint from him, 05 
did Afterwards the Ihsimp of St Asaph, and Dr Stilling- 
fleet from Iwth. The last three were men eminent for 
their learning and part'i, but. as Knglishmcn in all ages, 
]‘rcjndicc<l against a rival but lesser nation ; which 
ncvcrlbeless the immense treasure, refined policy, r>or 
numerous, well disciplined and belter paid forces of 
nughly Kng!an<l could never deject from equality in all 
things but wealth. Archbishop Usher, a man whose 
srxcellencics the learned and pious will ever respect, and 
tlie Irish of late (for of old they thought otherwise), have 
ina<lc the like attempts upon the Scots antiquities, and 
the race of their Kings. Men of Mich a character, both 
Knglish ami Irish, couhl not fail to proselyte some 
few foreigners, as Duchesne, l*crc l-»'AbW, and Thomas 
Iloslus, into an opinion which, by depressing but one 
nation, flatters the pride ami raises the pretensions of 
most ollK•r^ their ow n in particular. But all in vain t 
Scots writers have maint.uncd with their pens the rights 
and tcrritrirics Scots heroes first gained and then pro* 
served with tlicir arms, anti what these effected by dint 
of sworil, (lio^e have made good by dint of thought and 
force of argument. 

Thomas llitic.s (1662-1744), a cadet of a 
gentle Catholic family in Aberdeenshire, was bred 
a priest in France, and studied and taught at the 
Scots College in Paris, of which he ultimately 
became \'ice-IVincipal in 1727, From 169810 1701 
he was in Scotland ns a missionar)* priest, and in 
1724 Wodrow saw him in Edinburgh consulting 
the Advocates* Library, and described him as ‘a 
monkish bookish person who meddles w ith nothing 
but literature.’ His historical studies, which seem 
to have begun with his share in the arrangement 
of the records of Glasgow' Cathedral, possessed by 
the Scots College, bore good fruit in his Critical 
Essay on the Ancient fnhabi/ants 0/ Scotland {\y2<)\ 
and his Ecclesiastical History of Scotland A.D, SO 
to 81 S^ first published by the Spalding Club in 
1853. The former of these works has been justly 
described by Pinkerton as marking *a grand epoch' 
in Scottish antiquities, and leading the way' to 
‘rational criticism upon them.’ Innes was the first 
to assail the fabric of spurious history' founded 
by Fordun and completed and adorned by Boecc 
and Buchanan, and in the Critical Essay he 
dispassionately and laboriously demolished the 
whole legendary series of kings— the portraits of 
them arc still in Holy rood — with which our an* 
cestors had peopled the seven dark centuries 


preceding the actual settlement of the Scots in 
Dalriada. As the earliest to apply scientific 
methods to the Scottish historic legends and to 
print the authentic Pictish chronicles, Innes takes 
rank as the veritable father of Scottish history ; 
nor is his position at all weakened by the pretty 
evident fact that he was stimulated partly by a 
J.acobitc dislike of Buchanan and a desire to dis- 
prove the numerous stories of rebellion and deposi- 
tion in the legendary’ chronicles. The Critical 
Essay is reprinted as volume viii, of the ‘ Historians 
of Scotland' series, Edinburgh, 1879* 

Tlioluns Boston (1676-1732), author of The 
Fourfold State ^ was born at Duns in Bcnvick- 
shire, and educated there and at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. For a lime minister of Simprin (from 
1699), he WAS in 1707 translated to Ettrick in 
Selkirkshire, and there he died. His Fourfold 
State (1720) discourses, not without flashes of 
insight and felicity of diction, on human nature in 
its fourfold st.atc of primitive integrity (in Eden), 
entire depravity (by the fall), recovery begun on 
cartli, and happiness or misery' consummate here- 
after : and in Scotland was long recognised as a 
standard exposition of Calvinislic theology. As 
such it ranked in the esteem of clergy' and laity 
next the Bible and the Confession of Faith \ and 
in most pious Scottish households a copy of it was 
kept and studied by successive generations. The 
Crook in the Lot, a little book written in a quaint 
and striking style, w’as also a great favourite with 
(he Scottish people. M«iny single sermons and 
collections of his sermons w*crc published both 
during lus life and after his death. The post- 
humous J/rwo/rj— detailed, shrew'd, kindly, tender, 
humorous, sincere — desen es a high place amongst 
Christian biographies. His entirely human frailties 
arc as frankly recorded as his religious aspirations 
and fall ings-a way. Diametrically opposed as W'crc 
their temperaments and views of life, Boston was 
one of R. L Stevenson’s recognised masters in 
style. Characteristic amongst Boston’s phrase- 
makings is his warning to loose livers not to 
expect the chance of ^a leap out of Delilah’s lap 
into Abraham’s bosom.’ In the ecclesiastical courts 
Boston distinguished himself by his zeal for the 
Church's independence ; and in the controversy 
regarding the Marrow of Modern Dhnnityy he 
defended the anony'mous Puritan soldier’s book 
against the charge that it was too free in its offers 
of salvation. Though by outsiders he is generally 
regarded as a typical high Presbyterian, he had 
much trouble at Ettrick from the open hostility 
of the still ^higher’ Presbyterian Camcronians 
or Macmillanites, of whom, in his Memoirs^ he 
speaks very sharply, almost bitterly ; and even his 
own flock suspected him as too near of kin to an 
Erastian. Thus, unlike some of his brethren, he 
had no difficulty in proclaiming fasts appointed by 
secular government. At the end of the Memoirs 
he thus gives a judicial view of 
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Hl3 own Character 

Tha? cast of temper, whereby I was naturally slow, 
timorous, and diffident, but ca^er in pursuit when once 
engaged ; as it early discovered itself, so I thii»k it hath 
spread itself all along through the whole of niy course. 
It hath l>een a spring of much uneasiness to me in the 
eourse of my life; in that I was thereby naturally fond, 
where I loved. Yet I cannot but observe, that my God 
hath made a valuable use of it, especially in my studies, 
combating special difhculties therein, till surmounted by 
his favour. Agreeable unto it, I was not of a quick 
apprehension, but had a gift of application: and things 
l>cing once discovered, I was no more wavering in them. 
1 was addicted to silence, rather than to talking. I was 
no good spokesman, hut very unready, even in common 
conversation; ami in disputes especially at a loss, when 
engaged with persons of great assurance : the disadvan* 
tage of which List I often found in Ettcrick, where an 
uncommon assurance reigned. The touching of my spirit, 
50 as to set me above fear, the moving of my affec* 
tions and l>eing once well dippe<l into the matter, were 
necessary to give me an easy exercise of my faculties, in 
these and other extempore performances. My talent 
lay in doing things by a close application, with pains 
and labour. I had a tolerable faculty at drawing of 
papers : yet no faculty at dictating, but behoved to 
have the pen in my own hand : and even in that case 
it would often have been a while ere 1 could enter on. 
Accordingly, as for my sermon.s, it was often hard for 
me to hx on a text ; the which hath oft-times l)ecn more 
wasting and weakening to me than the study of my 
setmon thcrcoa I studied my sermons with the pen in 
my hand, my matter coming to me as I wrote, and the 
bread increasing in the breaking of it : if at any time 
I walked, it was occasioned by iny sticking. Meanwhile, 

« it w'ould frequently have been long ere I got the vein of 
my subject struck : but then I could not \k easy, unless 
I thought I had hit il. Thence it was, I often tore out 
what I had writtcni and began anew again ; but ordi- 
narily I found this turned to my greatest comfort and 
5.itisraction, in end falling upon the vein. Hence it was 
not my manner to shift from text to text, but to insist 
long on an ordinary ; the closing of which at length I 
readily found to relish as much with myself and the 
serious godly as the other parts preceding. 

Tlius also I was much addicted to peace, and averse 
to controversy; though once engaged therein, I was set 
to go through with it. I had no great difficulty to retain 
a due honour and charity for my brethren differing from 
me in opinion and practice ; but then I was in no great 
hazard neither of l>eing swayed by them to depart from 
what I judged truth or duty. Withal it was easy to me 
to yield to them in things wherein I found not myself 
in conscience Itound up. Whatever precipitant steps I 
have made in the course of my life, which I desire to be 
humbled for, rashness in conduct was not my weak side. 
But since the Lord by hts grace brought roe to consider 
things, it was much my exercise to diKem sin and duty 
an particular cases, being afraid to venture on things 
until I should see myself called thereto: Imt when the 
matter was cleared to me, I generally stuck fast by it, 
being as much afraid to desert the way which I took to 
i>e pointed out to me. And this I sincerely judge to 
have been the spring of that course of conduct upon 
which Mr James Rarosy above mentioned did, before 
the commiuion antt^ 1717, in my hearing, give me the 
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following cliaraclcr, viz. Th.il if I thought myself right, 
there ssould 1)C no diverting of me by any ine.*itis. 

I never had the art of making rich ; nor could I ever 
liearlily apply myself to the n\anaging "f secular aifairs. 
Even the secular way of managing the flue ip) me of the 
church was so unacccpt.ible to me Ih.K I h.*nl no heart 
to dip in the public church managcmcni. W hat appear- 
ances I made at any time in thc>c nntter> were not 
readily in th.it way. I had a certain a>er^encs> to the 
l>cing laid under any notable obligation to others and 
so w.is not fond of gifts, csj>ecially in the case of any 
whom I had to deal with as a minister. And Providence 
so ordered that I had little Iri.a] of that kind. I easily 
perceived that in that case, ‘the iKurowcr is servant to 
the lender.’ 

There is a I.ife of Bovion hy A. Tl»omsor> lUe 

«erc edited by C. H. Mormon (i 5 o()) ;ind 0 . I). (190S). 

Martin Marl in. born in Skye, took his M.D. 
at Leyden, and about 1685 was atre.ady factor, or 
estate agent, for Macleod (the laird) in Skye ; 
and he died in 1719. In 1698 he published a 
Voyttge (0 St AV 4 /ri, narrating his own obsena- 
tions ; and, in 1703, A Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, Dr Johnson had read 
Martin’s book when he was vcr>' young, and 
was particularly struck with the St Kilda man’s 
notion that the High Church of Glasgow had been 
hollowed out of a roqk. This ‘notion’ had pro* 
bably struck Addison also, as in the Spectator 
(No. 50) he makes, as Mr Crokcr has remarked, 
the Indian king suppose that St Paul’s was caned 
out of a rock. Marlin’s work is but poorly written, 
as Dr Johnson said; but the out-of-the-way infor- 
mation it contains, and even the credulity of the 
writer, gave it an interest and value it has not yet 
lost. Martin gives a long account of the second- 
sight or taishy as it is called in Gaelic, in which 
he was a rirm believer, though he admitted that it 
had greatly declined. In the dozen of pages he 
devotes to the subject he gives numerous authenti- 
cated cases, with names and addresses as in the 
transactions of the Psychical Research Society, 
including those that converted himself. 

The Second-eight. 

The second-sight is a singular faculty of seeing an 
otherwise invisible object, without any previous means 
used by the person that sees it for that end. The vision 
makes such a lively impression upon the seers, that they 
neither see nor think of anything else except the vision, 
as long as it continues ; and then they appear pensive or 
jovial, according to the object which was represented to 
them. At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person 
are erected, and the eyes continue staring until the object 
vanish. . • . 

If an object is seen early in a morning (which is not 
frequent), it will be accomplished in a few hours after- 
wards; if at noon, It will commonly be accomplished 
that very day ; if in the evening, perhaps that night 5 if 
after candles be lighted, it will be accomplished that 
night ; the Utter always in accomplishment by weeks, 
months, and sometimes years, according to the time of 
night the vision is seen. NYhen a shroud is perceived 
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jinigcrl accorling to llio height of it alout th<r person ; 
for if it nut ^een ai>ovc the middle, tlcaih is not to 
l)c cx|>cctc<l for the space of a year, and perhaps some 
months longer : and a** it h frequently seen to ascend 
higher towards the head, death Is concluded to be at 
hand within a few days, if not hours, as daily cx|>erienee 
confirm-. 

If a woman i« seen standing at a man's left hand, it 
IS a presage that she will lie his wife, whether they 
\k married to others, or unniarric<l at the time of the 
Apparition. . . . do see a scat empty at the time of 
one's silting in it, is a prc'sagc of that persons death 
quickly after. 

The Plaid 

The plaid, wore only by the men, is made of fine wool ; 
the thread as fine as can l>c made of that kind ; it con- 
sists of divers cohmrs, and there is a great <lcal of 
ingenuity required in sorting the colours, so as to be 
agreeable to the nicc'.l fancy. For this reason the 
women arc at great pains first to give an exact pattern 
of the plaid upon a piece of wood, having the number 
of every thread of the stripe on it. The length of it is 
commonly seven <louble ells; the one end hangs by the 
muldle over the left arm ; the other going round the ' 
l)ody, hangs by the end over the left arm also. Ihc 
right Iiand al>ove it is to be at liberty to do anything 
u|>on occAsioa Every isle differs from each other irt 
their fancy of making plaids os, to the stripes in breadth 
and colours. This humour is as different through the 
mainland of the Highlands, in so far that they who have 
seen those places is able at the first view of a man's plaid 
to guess the place of his rcsi<lcncc. 

When they travel on foot, the plaid is tied on the 
breast with a l>o<lkin of bone or wood — just as the s/tfta 
wore by the Germans, according to the description of 
C. Tacitus. The plaid is tied round the middle >vith a 
leather l>clt. It is pleated from the belt to the knee 
very nicely. This dress for foot*mcn is found much 
easier and lighter than breeches or tmwis (trews). . . . 

Tlic plaid (anciently worn by women) licing pleated 
all round, was tied with a licit below the breast ; the 
licit was of leather, and several pieces of silver inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of 
the licit has a piece of plate about eight inches long and 
three in breadth, curiously engraven ; the end of which 
was adomc<l with fine stones or pieces of red coral. 
They wore sleeves of scarlet cloth, closed at the end 
os men’s vests, with gold lace round ’em, having plate 
bultonx set with fine stones. The head-dress was a fine 
kerchief of linen strait alK>ut the head, hanging down 
the back taper- wise. A large lock of hair hangs down 
their checks above the breast, the lower end tied with 
.a knot of ribands. 

The * behetj pUld ' here described was the old HighUnd costume, 
superseded in the eighteeriih century by the /iUhffot modern kilt. 

The St RUda Man In Olaagow. 

One of the inhabitants of St Hilda l)eing some time 
Ago wind-bound in the isle of Harries, was prevailed on 
by some of them that traded to Glasgow to go thither 
with them. He was astonished at the length of the 
voyage, and of the great kingdoms as he thought them, 
that is isles, by which they sailed ; the largest in hu way 
did not exceed twenty-four miles in length, but he con- 


&iderc<l how much they exceeds his ow*n little native 
country. 

U(>on his arrival at Glasgow, he was like one that had 
dropt from the clouds into a new world ; whose language, 
habit, &C. were in all respects new to him : he never 
imagined ih.at such big liouscs of stone were made with 
hands; an<l for the pavements of the streets, he thought 
it must needs be altogether natural ; for he could not 
Ixdicvc that men would l>c at the pains to lieat stones 
into the grouml to walk u|)on. He stood dumb at the 
<loor of his hxlging with the greatest admiration ; and 
when he saw* a coach and two horses, he thought it to 
\k a little house they were drawing at their tail, with 
men in it ; but he condemnetl the coachman for a fool 
to sit so uneasy, for he thought it safer to sit on the 
horse's back. The mechanism of the coach-wheel, and 
its running about, was the greatest of all his wonders. 

When he went through the streets he desired to have 
one to lead him by the hand. Thomas Koss, a merchant, 
and others, that took the divenion to carry him through 
the town, asked his opinion of the High Church? He 
.answered, that it was a large rock, yet there were some 
in St Hilda much higher, but that these were the best 
caves he ever saw ; for that was the idea which he 
conceivctl of the pillars and arches upon w'hich the 
church stands. When they carried him into the church, 
he was yet more surprisctl, and held up his hands with 
admiration, wondering how it was possible for men to 
build such a prodigious fabric, which he supposed to be 
the bluest in the universe- He could not imagine tvhat 
the pcw*s were designeti for, and he fancied the people 
that wore masks (not knowing w hether they were men 
or women) had been guilty of some ill thing, for which 
they dared not shew* their faces. He was amazed at 
women's wearing patches, and fancied them to have 
been blisters. Pendants seemed to him the most ridicu- 
lous of all things; he condemned |K'rriw*igs mightily, 
and much more the powder used in them : in fine, he 
condemned all things os superfluous he saw not in his 
own country. He looked with amtuement on every 
thing that was new to him. When he heard the church - 
IkIIs ring, he was under a mighty consternation, as if the 
fabric of the world had been in great disorder. He did 
not think there had been so many |>eopIe in the world 
as in the city of Glasgow ; and it was a great mystery 
to him to think what they could all design by living 
so many in one place. He wondered how they could 
all l)c furnished with provision ; and when he saw big 
loaves, he could not tell w*hcthcr they were bread, stone, 
or w*ood» He was amazed to think how they could be 
provided with ole, for he never saw any there that drank 
water. He wondered how they made them line clothes, 
and to see stockings made without being first cut and 
afterwards sewn was no small wonder to him. He 
thought it foolish in women to wear thin silks, os being 
a ver}' improper habit for such as pretended to any sort 
of cmplo)inent. When he saw the women’s feet, he 
judged them to be of another shape than those of the men, 
because of the different shape of their shoes. He did 
not opprove of the heels worn by men or women ; and 
when he observed horses with shoes on their feet, and 
fastened w ith iron nails, he could not forbear laughing, 
and thought it the most ridiculous thing that ever fell 
under his observation. He longed to see hb native 
country again, and passionately wished it were blessed 
with ale, brandy, tobacco, and iron, os Glasgow wosi 
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Thomas Ruddiman ( 1674-1 757X die chief of 
Scottish Latinists since the of Uuchanan, wrote 
little in the vernacular ; but his editions of some 
earlier Scottish writers, his share in Scottish 
historical controversy, and his general literar)' 
activity give him the right to be mentioned here. 
Bom in Banffshire, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, he became parish schoolmaster 
of Laurencekirk, but went thence to Edinburgh at 
the suggestion of Dr Pitcairne in 1700. At first 
assistant and latterly chief librarian of the Advo- 
cates^ Library, he was also a book auctioneer, a 
newspaper proprietor, and a successful printer, 
and did much good scholarly work, both original 
and editorial. His well-known Rudiments (1714) 
and Imtitutious (1725-32) of the Latin longue, 
and his ^immaculate’ edition of Livy (1751), were 
his main achievements in classic^ philology ; 
while to Scottish literature he contributed a 
reprint of Gawin Douglas's version of the ^Enddy 
with an excellent glossary, in 1710, and a fine 
edition of the works of George Buchanan (1715) 
which has not yet been superseded. Ruddiman 
was a stout Royalist and Jacobite in politics, 
and his criticisms on Buchanan entangled him in 
a prolonged controversy (1746-50) on the right 
of succession to the crown of Scotland, in which 
his chief antagonist was a Presbyterian minister 
named George Logan. Much more valuable than 
his polemical tracts were his contributions to 
James Anderson’s Diph/nata Scotia (1739), the 
first and for long the only monument of Scottish 
palaeography. A sound scholar and a worthy 
man, Ruddiman was praised by Dr Johnson, who 
stopped at Laurencekirk on his Scottish tour to 
remember the man ‘by whose labours,’ writes 
Boswell despondently, ‘a knowledge of the Latin 
language will be preserved in Scotland if it shall 
be preserved at all.’ Boswell himself at one time 
intended to write the life of Ruddiman, but the 
work was left for the far less competent hand of 
George Chalmers (1794). 

Robert Keith (1681-1756), a bishop and 
primus in the Scottish Episcopal Church, was bom 
in Kincardineshire of a younger branch of the 
family of the Earls Marischal, and spent most 
of his life in Edinburgh as the pastor of an 
Episcopal congregation. A diligent student of 
Scottish antiquities, he published in 1735 a 
History 0/ (he Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotlasid during the Reformation, which, while 
strongly prclatist and Royalist in tone, shows 
careful research and incorporates many valuable 
historical documents. It has been reprinted by 
the Spottiswoode Society (1844-45), inter- 

esting— a good way after Innes’s Critical Essay 
—as an evidence of the development of historic 
method in Scotland* Keith is best known as an 
antiquary by his Catalogue of the Bishops of Scot^ 
land a laborious and praiseworthy compila* 

tion for its time, but long hopelessly out of date. 
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Ruhrrt Blair {1699-1746,. .uiihor 7 V:s 
Grave, ua> an accomplished huit(i>h 
who enjoyed some private fortune, Ir.ed in belter 
st^ Ic th«in his brother minister.^, < uUivaied bui.iny 
and general literature, and cherished the society 
of the neighbouring gentry'. He wa^ bom m 
Edinburgh, his father being nhnister of liie Uid 
Church there ; and at Edinburgh Lniversity and 
in Holland he was educated. In 1731 he \vas 
appointed to the liv ing of Athelstanefiird, the 
East Lothian parish in which Home, author of 
Douglas, was his successor. Before his ordina- 
tion, he had begun The CravCy and in 174: he 
submitted the manuscript to Walls and Doddridge. 
Walts offered it to two publishers in vain, as 
both thought it rather heavy for the limes ; but 
it appeared in 1743, and immediately became 
popular. His one considerable work (besides he 
published only an elegy and one or two paraphrases 
of Scripture), it is a sombre but suggestive poem 
of near eight hundred lines in blank verse, and is 
almost inevitably unoriginal in scope and plan, 
but vigorous in execution, harmonising well with 
the genius of Scottish Presbyterianism. The 
monotony of its didactic meditations is relieved 
by occasional flashes of true inspiration, and 
novel and graphic ways of wording hackneyed 
ideas. The variations on the great theme some- 
times, indeed, arc so unconventional as to have 
been denounced as low and vulgar both in thouglu 
and expression — ‘crammed ’ and ‘ tumbled flat 
upon his back’ in the first extract may suffice 
as examples. The versification (more like that 
of the drama than of poetry' proper, as Professor 
Saintsbury says) is less rhythmical than Young’s, 
and constantly admits a redundant syllable. 

It has been matter of controversy whether Blair 
inspired Young, or contrariwise ; practically the 
poems were contemporary (the Xight Thoughts 
dated from 1742-44), but, as has been said. Young 
was doubtless encouraged in his longer task by 
the immediate successor Blair. It was no small 
honour to Blair that William Blake put some of 
his best and best-known work into designs illus- 
trating the congenial poem, notably ‘ Death’s Door’ 
and ‘The Soul parting from the Body.’ And in 
dedicating the edition with his twelve illustrations 
to the Queen (1808), Blake himself bursts into 
poetical criticism, and speaking apparently as 
much of his own share as of Blair’s in the hand- 
some quarto, proclaims : 

Bowing before my sovereign’s feet ; 

*The grave produced these blossoms sweet. 

In mild repose from earthly strife, 

The blossoms of eternal strife.’ 

Then and Now. 

Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war? 

The Roman Cxsars and the Grecian chiefs, 

The boast of story ? Where the hot-brained youths 

^Vho the tiara at his pleasure tore 

From kings of all the then discovered globe ; 
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And cried, forsoalli, Ikc.hi<;c his nrm was hampered, ! 

And had nol room enough to do its work? 

Alas, how vlim — dishonourahly slim! 

And cramTiic<l inU* a space wc hlush to name, 

I'roud royally ! I low' allcrd in thy loots ! 
lloNv Mank tliy fealurC', and how wan thy hue ! 

Son of the morning ! whither art thou gone ? 

Where hast thou hid tliy many -'panglcd head, 

Ami the majestic menace of thine eyes 
Fell irosn afar? Tlianl and pov\ criers now: 

Like new !• )rn infant wuniid up In Id- swnihes, 

(^r victim lumhlcil llal upon his hack, 
lhal l>cneath the sacrificcr'- knife; 

Mute nuisl thou hear the >trife of lillle (*»ngues, 

And covsard insulh of the hasc lH>m crovsd, 

I hat grudge a priMlege thou never l)ad>t. 

Hut only hoped for in the jieaccful grave— 

Of l>cinQ unmolested and alone ! 

Arabia’s gum' and iMloriferous drugs, 

Atul honours hy the heralds duly paid 
In moiic and form, c‘cn to a very scruple 
(O cruel irony t) ; these come loo laic. 

And only mock whom they were meant to honour I 
Surely there’s not a dungeon slave that ‘s huried 
In the highway, unshrouded and iincoffiiwl, 
llui lies as soft and sleeps as sound as he. 

Sorry prc-cminencc of high descent 
AI>ovc the baser liorn, to rot in stale ! 

Tbe Death of the Stroogr Man. 

Strength, too ! thou surly and less gentle boast 
Of those that loud laugh at the village ring I 
A fit of common sickness pulls thee dow n 
With greater case than c cr thou didst the stripling 
That mshly dared thee to the unequal fight. 

What groan was that I heanl ? Deep groan, indeed, 
With anguish heavy la<lcn ! let me trace it : 

From yonder \)ei\ it comes, where the strong man, 

By stronger arm bctaliourcd, gxsps for breath 

Like a harddiuntcd l)easl. I low hU great heart 

Beals thick ! his roomy chest hy far too scant 

'Fo give the lungs full play I What now avail 

The strong 'built sinewy limbs and well spread shoulders? 

See how he lugs for life, and lays about him, 

Mad w ith his pain ! Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and grasps il hard 
Just like a creature drowning. Hideous sight ! 

O how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly t 
While the distemper's rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow 'cross his bowels, 

And drinks his marrow up. Heard you that groan? 

It was his last. Sec how the great Coliah, 

Just like a child that brawled itself to rest, 

Lies stilk What mean’s! thou then, O mighty lioasler, 
To vaunt of nerves of thine ? What means the bull. 
Unconscious of hU strength, to play the coward, 

And flee More a feeble thing like man : 

That, knowing well the slackness of his arm, 

Trusts only in the wcU-invcntetl knife? 

A Great Church at Night. 

See yonder hallowed fane ! The pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or foigot, 

And buried midst the wreck of things which were i 
There lie interred the more illustrious dead. 

The wind is up : hark I how it howls ! methinks 


Till now I never heard a sound so dreary ! 

Door- creak, and windows cUp, and night’s foul bird, 
Kocked in the spire, scream^ loud s the gloomy aisles, 
Black-plastered, and hung round with shreds of ’scut* 
And tattered coats* of-arms, send back the sound, (chcons, 
Laden with heavier ain, from the low vaults, 

Tlic man>iona of the dead. Roused from their slumbers, 

In grim array the grisly spcctro rise, 

Grin horrible, and, obstinately sullen, 

Pass and repays, hushed as the foot of night. 

Again the strccch'Owl shrieks— ungracious sound I 
I *11 hear no more ; il makes one's blood run chilL 

These are shorter passages : 

On this M<lc and on that men sec their friends 
Drop off like leaves in autiynn : yet launch out 
Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world’s hale and undcgcncratc days 
Would scarce have leisure for. Fools that wc arc 
Never lo think of death and of ourselves 
At the same lime ; as if to Icam to die 
Were no concern of ours. 

The bwn-robed prelate and plain presbyter, 

Erewhilc that stc^ aloof, as shy to meet. 

Familiar mingle here, like sister-streams 
That some rude intcrj>osing rock has split. 

• •••*• 

The wrecks of nations ami the spoils of lime 
With all the lumber of six thousand years. 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 

Sweetener of life and solder of society. 

Man, sick of bliss, tried evil ; and 

Alas t loo well he sped ; the good he scorned 
Stalked off reluctant, like an ill uscd ghost, 

Not lo return ; or, if il did, in visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far l>elwecn. 

‘Angel visits, short and bright,* came from 
Norris of Bemerton (see above, page 259) 1 ^ Blair, 
and from Blair to Campbell : 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angel visits, few and far between. 

The passage so often quoted by Bums (surely 
for the idea rather than for the characteristically 
conversational and unrhythmical expression of it) 
also contains a reminiscence of Norris : 

Tell us, ye dead I Will none of you in pity 
To those you left behind disclose the secret ? 

O that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 

What ’lif you are and wc must shortly be. 

The last paragraph, passing from death to the 
resurrection, has naturally a more cheerful note, 
and thus impressively concludes : 

Tu but a night, a long and moonless night ; 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 

Thus at the shut of even the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cowers down and dozes till the break of day, 

Then claps his welbfledgcd wings and bean away4 
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THE SCOTTISH VERNACULAR REVIX'AL 


HEN on the Act of 

Union in 1707 the Scottish 
Chancellor, Sealield, uttered 
his mcnwrable saying, ‘ Now 
there’s ane end of ane old 
song/ the echo of his \vord» 
sent a chill to the hearts of 
all good Scotsmen, whatever their party or politics. 
The bulk of the people not merely regretted but 
resented the loss of their Parliament, last con- 
spicuous emblem of ^Scotland a nation/ And the 
gradual introduction of English coinage, English 
weights and measures, English taxation, and 
English ways produced a vehement nationalism 
of which the Jacobite risings in the *1$ and the ’45 
were but one consequence. A more permanent 
outcome was (not the revival of the national 
literature, but) the revival of the native speech 
as a literary vehicle. In one thing at least 
Scotticism might be cherished with even warmer 
affection than heretofore ~but within well-under- 
stood limits ; the revival of the old Scots for 
general literary purposes was forever out of the 
question. The native tongue was not dead ; but 
it had been too long divorced from the national 
culture to be a natural or sufficient instrument for 
expressing the various interests of the eighteenth 
century. Scotland was now a part of Europe ; 
Scottish writers justly ambitious of a European 
audience would stultify themselves by harking 
back to a local dialect that for a hundred years 
had lived on mainly in the mouths of countr)’-folks, 
fishers, and handicraftsmen, and become greatly 
limited in its scope and capacities. Scotsmen were 
about to claim a very conspicuous place in English 
literature, and, wTiting in English, to bestow on 
posterity a richer bequest than the old Scottish 
authors of Scotland’s first golden age ; Edinburgh 
was to be recognised as the Modem Athens. Can 
we^speaking only of the works of men born 
before the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century ^imagine Hume’s Essays in ' broad Scotch/ 
or his History a/ England? or Reid’s Philosophy 
0/ (he Intellectual Powers? Thomson’s Seasons ? 
Robertson’s Charles V.t ox Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Naliotis ? The old literary tongue was, as 
such, dead ; nor could any combination of wit 
and wisdom put back the shadow on the dial. 

Long before Scots ceased to be a literary 
tongue in the full sense, the chief models for 
Scottish writers were their great English pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. After the Refor- 
mation the language of literature, of the Church, 
and of public life came to be normally English— 
English with a diflference — and the language of 


Scottish civic society became incrcabini^ls .mi^li. 
cised. Bible, p:>alm-boak, confe>»ion. ^ 
were in En^ii>h, made in Eiv^land. I he 
devotion \scre £n^li>h ; at like Kucberlord ^ 

letters, English with Scotti:>h wurds brouglu in vmiI) 
elTcct at wide intervals. Uy the end uf the seven- 
teenth century books were no longer pruned in 
Scots ; and for more than halt a century nobody 
had been taught to spell or write Scots. vScotti>h 
author^ wrote regularly in English. Nothing but 
occasional songs, pasquils, or chap-books appeared 
in Scots, and then the Scots was seldom Scots 
throughout. All but the utterly uneducated were, 
in town or countr)% constantly hearing English, 
reading nothing but English, and, even if they 
spoke Scots, writing their letters in English. 

Yet then and now, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, this mixed dialect lived on in surprising 
vigour amongst the humbler classes, and was 
not merely a pithy spoken vernacular, but Tor 
specific uses) an admirably effective literary 
instrument It was least anglicised amongst those 
living farthest from the towns. Most largely 
anglicised was the macaronic used by the Mu- 
tated who condescended to the vernacular in 
conversation with their illiterate neighbours, in 
hours of relaxation or domesticity, and for jests 
and anecdotes. The ‘broad Scotch’ heard by 
Dr Johnson amongst Scottish literati >vas substan- 
tially English spoken with a markedly Scottish 
intonation. The old heroic ballads, even, were 
rarely in quite broad Scots, never in the broadest 
Scots. To make Blind Harry’s Wallace intel- 
ligible to his con tern porr&rics, higher and lower, 
Hamilton of Gilbcnficld in 1722 translated the 
poem from old Scots into English ; and it was this 
version that, half a ccntur>' later, poured a dood of 
Scottish prejudice into Burns’s breast. Scotsmen 
writing for Scotsmen even on Scottish subjects 
employed English regularly — as witness the authors 
dealt with above at pages 301-306. 

A prose treatise wholly in Scots on any subject 
whatever was impossible ; so was a sustained and 
dignified poem. But verse-writing in the vernacu- 
lar had never wholly ceased, and was practised 
sporadically in various kinds with curious limita- 
tions. Jocular, facetious, and satirical verse was 
produced in as broad a form of the vernacular as 
the writer could attain ; love poems also, when 
they professed to reproduce the lovers’ spoken 
utterance, and in a less broad form. Very much 
in proportion as the subject was serious was the 
English tinge or element in vernacular verse con- 
spicuously large, often even passing into English 
altogether. Beattie, autlior of the Minstrel^ who 
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i)k' n'ntury. di<l a<lmir.il)lc nnd pitny vit* 

n,i< ul.ir xcr^con ort.ision ; hut 'aid, not lonj^ hofore 
lUltn^^ hnie. 'To write in the vulgar broad Sroirb, 
.in<l vrt scru>u'‘ly* is now impossible; for more 
th.in half a ( entiiry it has by llic Scots been <on* 
•«uKtC( 1 a <liale< t of the vul^Mv/ 

.\l)om {he time licaltie speaks of, Allan Ramsay 
was <»f ant)thcr opinion. It was Ramsay who hved 
the standard for tlic revived Scottish vernacular 
portisin^^, a standard in rltymc and diction so closely 
fol lowed by his successors, Kcr^jusson and Burns— 
thoii;;h bc)ih Kcrj'usson and Burns avoided many 
of ilic traps into which honest Allan fell open-eyed, 
and, wiili truer huniour and better taste, rccoijniscd 
the limits w iihin which the vernacular was available 
witlioul becoming grotesque. Allan even wrote 
clerics m Sio/s in which noble Scottish ladies 
arc inconj^Tuously addressed by llic pseudo*classic 
names of Keitha and Southeska ! And profitably to 
paraphrase Horace, the most courtly and elegant 
of Latin poets, in a dialect deliberately rejected by 
the cducatcil and resi^med to the special use of 
the day-labourer and the mechanic, is about as 
feasible as it would be to reproduce /Eschylus in 
Mr Barnes’s excellent Dorsetshire, or to render 
the j^ems of the Greek anthology in the actually 
spoken and racy dialect of the Old Kent Road. 

Ramsay had acquired some credit as the 
laureate of a club, and as author of a few' pithy 
occasional and satirical verses in the manner of 
Scmpill, before he ccmceivcd the patriotic ambition 
of awakening interest in old Scottish (XJCtry, and 
of continuing the production of it on a larger 
scale. His loose and sa<tly vulgarised version of 
pari of A'/W* eft llu as well as 

Ids editing of the Evergreen^ shows how tll- 
c<|uipped he was fur undertaking this work from 
the historical and philological side. The dialogtic 
u( his GentU S/itp/icni is about as far removed 
from the actual rough-and-ready speech of con- 
temporary Scottish country-folk as are the idyllic 
pictures of their amiable occupations from a 
representation of actual life on a Lowland farm. 
And his songs remain to show how little sense 
he had for a pure style of Scots, the sub- 
stance of them being at times sound vernacular 
(occasionally with an archaic word or tw'o), at 
limes ordinary English, at times the characteristic, 
stilted, and formal English poetic diction of the 
eighteenth century, already artificial enough, but 
made still more unnatural by being done over 
into a kind of fancy Scots. Ramsay wrote some 
poems in English throughout, and sometimes 
evidently meant to write in his mixed, arti- 
ficial jargon of broken English. But for him 
and his successors, it was perhaps almost in- 
evitable that the typical Scots should be that 
which was most patriotically unlike English : 
they did not distinguish between the purer 
Scots of the landward folks and the debased 


dialect of the* Edinburgh slums, often London 
>lang transported to the north ; and the lingo 
that would ha\c* reproduced aptly enough in verse 
the artu.al speech of the haunters of low' town 
pothouses was transferred simplicilcr to i)Octns in 
which noble ladies and gentlemen were the inter- 
locutors. The academy for regulating the revived 
Scottish tongue was not even the man in the street 
.and the man on the moors, but the men and women 
who spoke the m<jsl uncouth and even debased 
form of the tongue : corruptions, monstrosities, 
and barbarisms, ignorant mispronimciaticns and 
illiterate misspellings, were equally welcome— not 
indeed to Ramsay, but to many of his imitators. 
‘The Carritches' for the Catechism is as typical 
Scots as sparrer-grass or sparrow-grass is the 
typically English form of asparagus ; ‘pockmantic’ 
is an extraordinarily debased form of portmanteau ; 
a large proportion of modern Scots words arc 
simply the result of slurred and slovenly utterance 
— ‘Embro* for Edinburgh and ‘scomfish’ for dis- 
comfit arc parallel to ‘gemman* and ‘nuftink’ in 
Lontlon ; ‘dinna* and ‘canna,’ now universally 
accepted in place of the old Scots Mo nocht’ and 
‘can nochl,’ are precisely on the same philological 
level as the Cockney ‘’c dunno’ for ‘he don*t 
know ;* and *Ou ay, a' ac oo* for ‘Oh ay, all one 
wool,' instead of being a triumph of expressiveness, 
shows how* a nervous, pithy organism like the 
Scottish tongue can be degraded to boneless pulp. 

Nothing more convincingly shows that a lan- 
guage has fallen out of the race than when its 
characteristic words and sounds arc spelt, even by 
those who use them, in terms of another language, 
with another phonetic system. The practice of 
spelling Scots words with the modern English 
power of the vowels, long established and now 
carried much further, shows that Scots was no 
longer a rule to itself. A Scotsman who knows 
Scots can pronounce house, cow, town, round, 
die, without having the English phonetic equiva- 
lents — hoosc, coo, toon, roond, dcc^providcd for 
him as in a ‘pronouncing* dictionary; ‘ceeviH 
and ‘peety* arc not Scots words, but English 
spellings of the way an old-fashioned Scotsman 
pronounces civil and pity. And ‘tac dae* are not 
words at all, but attempts, and extremely in- 
accurate attempts, to indicate to an eye trained to 
English spelling the value given in old Scots to 
the vowels in ‘to do,’ the old and only genuine 
Scots spelling. Scaficld’s words, ‘Now there’s 
ane end of anc old song,’ might have been 
said of the Scots tongue as a literary language 
for general use. The very form of his utterance 
proves it ; as does the fact that when it is 
quoted it is almost never cited as he said it and 
as it was reported at the* time, but translated into 
some such form as * Noo there’s an cn’ o’ an auM 
sang.’ But that the song was not yet at an end 
in various and admirable shapes and uses, the 
extracts from the following authors show. 
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0 r Alexander Pennecuik (1652-1722;, son 
of a surgeon in the Swedish and Covenanting 
armies, practised physic himself in Peeblesshire, 
and wrote divers pieces of indifTcrent verse, which 
he reprinted in his Historical Description of 
TioceddaU in 1715. The chief of them is an alle* 
gorical rhyme entitled Truth^s Travels^ composed 
in a modiheation of the vernacular, after this 
manner : 

When kirk was skaeld and preaching done, 

And men and women baith >\ent halm, 

Nae man called Truth to hU dUjcun, 

Albeit he was of noble fame ; 

There was not one that kept a craime, stall 

But they had l>acon, beef, and ale ; 

Yet no acquaintance Truth cou)<l claim. 

To wish him worth a di»h of kail. 

In his attempts in English verse Pennecuik was 
not content with imitation, but would sometimes 
plagiarise an entire passage from Rochester or 
'^Ayton. There was another Alexontier Peunccnib, 
possibly a relative (died 1730), an Edinburgh citizen 
who wrote Streams from Helicon (1720) and 
Flowers from Parnassus (1726) in iIk* Scots 
vernacular, and described the coarser aspects of 
Edinburgh life in the fashion set by Allan Ramsay. 
One of his effusions tells the story of M>alf-hangit 
Maggie Dickson,’ who escaped so strangely from 
the executioner's hands in 1724. It and others of 
his most characteristic verses appear in a Collect 
lion of Scots Poems on Sex»eral Occasiom^ printed 
at Edinburgh in 1756. 

Alexander Robertson of SIrounii (1668- 
1749)) a Perthshire laird and irreconcilable Jaco* 
bite, who was in almost cvcr>’ rebellion from 1689 
to 1745, 'vrote some verses which were published 
at Edinburgh in 1751 in a volume that is one of 
the curiosities sought after by Scottish biblio* 
philcs. It is described not unfairly by Macaulay 
as *a volume of poems always very stupid and 
often very profligate,’ which, had it been manufac- 
tured in Grub Street^ * would scarcely have been 
honoured with a quarter of a line in the Dtmciad! 
As the recreations of a Highland chief, however, 
produced in a Highland hut before Cullodcn (for 
Strowan, through conflscation and dissipation, was 
reduced to sordid poverty), the verses have a 
certain historic interest, although the only good 
lines in them are nothing but an impudent theft 
from Butler’s Hudibras. 

William namllton of Gllbertdeld (1665 ?- 
I 7 $f)» son of a Fife laird, served as a lieutenant 
in the army, and after his retirement made the 
acquaintance of Allan Ramsay, with whom he 
corresponded in some rhyming epistles, which 
seem to have given Bums an occasional hint He 
has a minor place among Ramsay’s contemporaries 
in virtue of his Lxisl dying Words of Bonnie Heeky 
a poem tn the ^Habbie Simpson’ stanza and 
sentiment on the death of a famous Fife grey- 
hound, which appeared in Watson’s Choice Col^ 


lection in 1706. More notable hi>tork.illy was his 
metrical modernisation of Blind Harrs's ' W'allace,’ 
dedicated to the ‘ High PuiasaiU and ino>i nc>blc 
Prince James, Duke of Hamilton,’ and jjnl>li>hed 
in 1722. The version, as will be seen fiorn the 
following specimen, is no better than doggeicl. 
but it won instant popularity among the .Sioni^h 
peasantr)’, and is memorable in a uay as the brx)k 
which gave Burns his boyish re<iding and ‘ poured 
a Scottish prejvidice * into his xcin^. U i" ''ignifi- 
cant of the progress of anglicisation that in tins 
highly successful attempt to popularise an <j 1<) 
Scottish classic amongst the Scottiah people, the 
medium adopted was modern English. 

The Battle of Stirling. 

'khc d^y of Kittle docs approach at length, 

Tlic English thus «advancc with all their strength ; 

And fifty thousaii<i march in bailie rank. 

Full six to one, vet Wallace never shrank. 

riio rest they lay al>out the castle hill, 

Both field and castle thought to have at will. 

The worthy Scots together clo^^e did hide 

In the plain held upon the other side. 

I high Kirkingham the vanguanl on M he. Cre$^inijKAfli 

With twenty thousand likely men to see ; 

l*hc Earl of Warren thirty thousand had ; 

• 

If all were good the number w as not bad. 

Thus fifty thousand silly Southron sots 
Proudly march up against nine thousand Scots. 

When Kirkingham his twenty thousand men 
Had ])assed the bridge, <)Uile to the other end ; 

Some of the Scots, in earnest wdlhout scorn, 

Thought it high lime to blow the w'arning horn ; 

But Wallace he marched stoutly through the plain ; 
Led on his men, their number did disdain. . . . 

The hardy Scots w ith heavy strokes and sore 
Attack the twenty thousand that came o*cr. 

Wallace and Ramsay, Lundie, Boyd, and Graham 
With dreadful strokes made them retire, fyc shame ! 

Wlllinui llaiiiilton of Uangour (1704-54) 
was bom at his father’s estate of Bangoiir in 
Linlithgowshire, and was bred a Whig at North 
Berwick by his stepfather, Lord President Dal- 
rymplc. He was the delight of the fashionable 
circles of his native countr)*, and became early 
distinguished as a poet by his contributions to 
Ramsa>"’s Tea^tahU Miscellany ( 1 724 - 27). At 
Rome, whither he had been sent for his health, 
he is said to have been converted to Jacobitism 
by Prince Charlie himself; and in 1745 he Joined 
his standard, and became the ^ volunteer laureate ’ 
of the Jacobites by celebrating the battle of 
Gladsmuir. After Cullodcn he succeeded in 
escaping to France, and in Dennistoun’s Memoiss 
of Sir Robert Strange there arc some interesting 
notes of his residence at Rouen. But, through 
his friends and admirers at home, a pardon was 
procured for him, and in 1750 he succeeded his 
elder brother in the paternal estate. He did not 
live long to epjoy his good fortune ; his health 
had always been delicate, and a pulmonary attack 
forced him to seek the >vanner climate of the 
Continent He gradually declined, and died at 
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Lyons. In 1748 some person unknown to him 
(seemin^'ly Adam Smith) collected and published 
his poems in (>las{;ovv ; but the fir**! ^'cnuinc and 
correct copy d)d not appear lit! 1 7 to, after Hamil- 
ton's death, when a collection was made from his 
own manuscripts. A notable feature in his English 
verse is liis ornate diction, and there he usually 
shows more fancy than feeling : 

In everlasting hlndu's veen. 

Such Tringlc shines, of sprightly mien ; 

To her the power of love iinparl% 

Rich eift I the <»oft successful ail«, 

Ihnt l)e>t the lover's fire provoke, 

The lively step, the mirthful joke, 

'*'he sj)enking glance, the amorou> wile, 
rhe sportful laugh, the winning smile. 

Her soul awakening every grace, 

U all .abroad upon her face ; 

In bloom of youth still to survive. 

AH charms are there, and all alive. 

Others of his amatory verses arc full of conceits 
anti exaggerated expression, without a trace of real 
passion. He wrote a didactic poem. ‘Contempla- 
tion,' and, in blank verse, a national one on the j 
Thistle, anti the order of knighthood named from it : 

How oft t>cncath 

Its martial influence have Scotia's sons. 

Through every age, with dauntless valour fought 
On every hostile ground ! While o*cr their breast, 
Companion to the silver star, blest type 
Of fame, unsullied and superior deed, 
l)istinguishc<i ornament ! this native plant 
Surrounds the sainted cross, with costly row 
Of gems emblazed, and flame of radiant gold, 

A sacred mark, their glory and their pride ! 

His ballad of ‘ The Braes of Yarrow ‘ is his master* 
piece, and in virtue of it he ranks high amongst 
the revivers of vernacular poexty. Suggested, it 
may be, by the old ballad of ‘The Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow^ (printed by Scott in the Border Min* 
strclsy), it has real nature, tenderness, and pastoral 
simplicity, and it struck the keynote of Words* 
worth’s ‘ Three Yarrows/ 

The Braee of Yarrow. 

j 4 . Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnic, bonnie bride; 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow I 

Buvk ye, busk ye, my bonnic, bonnie bride, 

And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

ff. Where gat ye that bonnie. bonnie bride? 

Where gnt ye that winsome marrow ? 

A, I gat her where I darena well be seen, 

Pu’ing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonnie, bonnic bride; 

Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow ! 

Nor let thy heart lament to Icivc 

Pu'ing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B, Why does she weep, thy bonnie, bonnie bride? 

Why does she weep, thy winsome marrow? 

And why dare ye nae mair well be seen, 

Pu'ing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow? 


yi. 1-ang maun she weep, lang maun she, maun she weep, 
Lang maun she weep with dule and sorrow, 

And lang maun I nae mair well be seen 
Pu ing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

For xhe has tint her luver. luver dear, 

Her luver dear, the cause of sorrow. 

And I hac slain the cometiest swain 

That e’er pu*d turks on the Br.ics of Yarrow. 

Why runs thy stream, 0 Yarrow, Yarrow, red? 

Why on thy braes heard the voice of sorrow ? 

And whv von melancholeous weids 
Hung on the bonnic birks of Yarrow ? 

What ’s yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flude? 

What's yonder floats? O dule and sorrow ! 

*Tis he, the comely swain I slew 
Upon the dulcful Braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, O wash his wounds his wounds in (ears. 

His wounds in tears w*ith dule and sorrow, 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weeds, 

•And lay him on the Braes of YaiVow. 

Then build, then build, ye sisters sisters sad. 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow, 

And weep around in w'acful wdsc, 

His helpless fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield. 

My arm that wrought the deetl of sorrow, 

The fatal spear that pierced his breast. 

His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee not to lu'e, low 

And w.arn from fight ? but to my sorrow, 

O’er rxshly bald a stronger arm bold 

Thou met St, and fell on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green grows the grass, 
Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan. 

Fair hangs the apple frac the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. flowing 

Flows Yarrow sweet? as sweet, as sweet flows Tweed, 
As green its grass, its gowan as yellow, 

As sweet smells on its braes the birk, 

The apple frac the rock as mellow. 

Fair was thy luve, fair, fair indeed thy lave ; 

In flowery bands thou him didst fetter ; 

Though he w*as fair and well beluved Agair>, 

Than me he never lu’ed thee better. 

Busk ye, then busk, my bonnic, bonnie bride ; 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. 

Busk ye, and lu'e me on the banks of Tweed, 

And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrows 

C. How can I busk a bonnie, bonnie bride, 

How can I busk a winsome marrow, 

How lu'e him on the banks of Tweed, 

That slew my luve on the Braes of Yarrow? 

O Yarrow fields I may never, never rain 
Nor dew thy tender blossoms coveri 
For there was basely slain my luve, 

My luve, as he had not been a luver. 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of greeru 
His purple vest, ’twas my ain sewing. 

Ah 1 wretched me I I little, little ken'd 
He was in these to meet his ruin. 
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The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white ileetl, 
Unheedful of my dule and sorrow^ 

But ere the to-fall of the night, 

He lay a corpse on the Braes of Varrowr 

Much I rejoice<l that waeful, waeful day ; 

I sang, my voice the woods returning, 

But lang ere night, the spear was flown 
That slew my luve, and left me mourning. 

I 

What can my barbarous, barbarous father do, 

But with his cnicl rage pursue me ? i 

My luver's blood is on thy spear, 

How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 

My happy sisters may be, may be proud ; 

With cruel and ungentle scolhn, 

May bid me seek on Yarrow Brnes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 

And strive with threatening words to muve me, 

My luver*s blood is on thy spear. 

How canst thou ever bid me luve thee ? 

Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 

With bridal sheets my body cover. 

Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door. 

Let in the cxpecte<l husband-luver. 

But who the expected husband, husband is? 

His hands, methinks, arc bathed in slaughter. 

Ah me I what ghastly spectre’s yon. 

Comes, in his pale shroud, bleeding after? 

Pale as he b, here lay him, by him down ; 

0 by hU cold head on my pillow ; 

Take afT, take aff these bridal weids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale though thou art, yet best, yet best beluved, 

O could my warmth to life restore thee 1 
Ye 'd lie all night between my breists ; 

No youth by ever there before thee. 

Pale, pale, indeed, O luvely, luvely youth, 

Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter, 

And lie all night between my breists ; 

No youth shall ever lie there after. 

Return, return, O mournful, mournful bride, 

Return and dry thy useless sorrow : 

Thy luver heeds nought of thy sighs ; 

He lies a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow. 

HamUtoa's poems aod songs (iS8 pages) were collected and edited 
by James Paterson in 1650. 

Lady Crrizel BallUe (1665-1746)1 author of the 
song, *Wcrc na my Heart light I wad die,' which 
appeared in the Orp/uus Caledonius about 1725, 
and was copied by Allan Ramsay into his TVa- 
tabli Miscellany^ wzs the daughter of Sir Patrick 
Hume (or Home), created Earl of Marchmont ; 
was bom at Redbraes Castl^aStb December 1665 ; 
was married to George Baillie of jerviswood in 
1692 5 and died in London, December 6, 1746. The 
eldest daughter of Lady Griiel (or Griscll), I-ady 
Murray of Stanhope, wrote a singularly interesting 
and affecting Memoir of her parents, which contains 
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the story of Grizel Hume's devotion to her father 
while he was in trouble hi^ opposition 

to the tyranny exercised by the Ciu\crnmcnt of 
Charles 11 . against the Covenanting Pre>l>yierians. 
Ultimately Sir Patrick escaped, <iisguised a 
surgeon, by way of London and France, to Holland, 
where, after he had taken part in Argyll's disabiroiis 
expedition in 1685, he was joined by his wife and 
family. Their estate was forfeited, and they re- 
mained three years and a half in Holland ; but on 
the abdication of James II. and the accession of 
the Prince of Orange 10 the throne of England, 
the exiles were restored to their counir>' and 
their patrimony, and Hume was made a peer. 
The faithful Grizel was married to her early love, 
George Baillie of Jerviswood, son of the martyred 
patriot, of whom she put on record : ' The best 
of husbands, and delight of my life for forty-eight 
years, without one jar betwixt us.’ From her 
youth she wrote verses ; of the one here quoted 
Tyllcr says : ‘ Its sudden inspiration has fused into 
one perfect line the protest of thousands of stricken 
hearts in every' generation.’ 

Were na my Heart light 

There was ance a May, and she lo’cd na men ; nuid 
She bigge<l her bonny l)owcr down in yon glen, buiU 
But now she crys dool an<l wcll-a-day I 
Come down the green gale, and come here away. path 

When bonny young Johny cam o’er the sea, 

He said he saw naelhing sae lovely as me ; 

He heght me bailh rings and mony braw things ; promU«d 
And werena my heart light I wad die. would 

He had a wee titty that lo’e<l na me, mter 

Because I was twice as bonny as she ; 

She rais’d such a pother ’twixt him and his mother, 

That werena my heart light 1 wad die. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be ; 

The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die t sickneu 
She main'd and she grain’d out of dolour and 
Till he vow’d he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree ; 

Said, what had he to do with the like of me? 

Albeit 1 was bonny, I wasna for Johny : 

And werena my heart light I wad die. 

They said I had neither cow nor calf, 

Nor dribles o’ drink rins through the draff, 

Nor pickles o* meal rins through the mill-eye i 
And werena my heart light I wad die. 

His titty she was baith wylie and slee, tly 

She spy'd me as I cam o’er the lee $ lea 

And then she cam in and made a loud din ; 

Believe your ain een an ye trow na me. 

His bonnet stood aye fou round on hb brow ; 

HU auid ane look^ aye as well as some’s new ; 

But now he lets ’t wear ony gale it will hing, way-hang 
And casts himsell dowie upon the com-bing. com-biu 

And now he gaes drooping about the dykes, wandering 
And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes ; can do— dogt 

The livcdang night he ne’er bows his eye, shou 

And werena my heart light I wad die. 
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LTC I youM^ for ihco a> I hac l)ccn 
\\c ^liouM hac Ifcvn j;alloping *\o\%n on yon green, 
.\tu\ jiukjn^» <>ul oVr yon lily-uliiu* lee ; 

An I \\(jv\ ^’in I were l>iit young for tlicc I 

I Ik ei^fnh '•t.in/3 ;\n«i thr c*>n<*luJitic one, «ome««Ua( 

l»y Jnirris io himself in In* bOcr diy'. Throughout 
I- » • i«e n'"nounrr<l a* iuht. Jtf as tyt as r/, <i» as d6 in 
(Krunt, Pnt " »hir of the wofUs arc m-imhf>rly nnl otN at all, 'Uch 
as ' !► th’t r.>rj^ Cfri/H's f^Murh H-i AV^v, was e»iiied 

(i f.>r th«? S<..»iij>l| b»i».iety hy k. Scott ^loncri<ff. 

l.ad> Kli/nlieth IVardla^v (1677-1727), 
ond ciauglucr of Sir Charles Halkctl of Pit- 
firMne, married in Kk/> Sir Henry \Var<llav\ of 
Pitreavie near I )uiircnt>line. Her pscudo-arehair 
liall.ul, ! fiifilykiiut’' • 1719’, liad been expanded and 
rc[niiH<Ml .IS by Allan Rnni>ay in the EiU'rf^rccn^ 
uhen Pert y in the second edition of his Hdiqucs 
(1767) revealed uhnl h.i^ been generally accepted 
•AS the real authorship. lo )ier abo Dr Robert 
Chambers in 1859 ascrilied ‘Sir Patrick Spens/ 
‘ I he Douglas 'rragc<iy/ and many more of the 
best Scottish ball.nls — a paradox endorsed in 
Profe«‘'-or Masson’s Etiinhurglt Sk^h'h(%. It is of 
n>urse pos'^ihlc to holt! that she wrote Hitrtiy^ 
kf/it/r ;\mi edited and altcrctl ‘Sir INitrick Spens.’ 
kf(iytiykuuft\ saiti to have been found in an old 
vaultetl i hainl>cr in Dunfcrinliiux was rctci\ cd 
cveivulicrc in Scotland with the utmost favour 
as a line martial and pathetic ballad, ihougli 
irreconcilable, as Scott acknowledged, with all 
c-fironology : ‘a thief with a Norwegian name is 
strangely introdutctl as the first of the nobles 
brought to ^esi^t a Norse invasion at tlic battle 
t>f Largs/ ‘llritons^ for Englishmen is also tin- 
histt^rical ; the efVects sotjghl arc many of them 
visibly imitative ; nnd the language throughout is 
obvioUsSly (he English (jf <ine accustomed to speak 
and write Englisit, with Stots words— and sup- 
IKiscd but not real old Scots words— and s|>cllings 
and ])r<munt:ialions more or less freely interspersed. 
No doubt lliirdyknuU had its part in the ‘ Scottish 
revival ’ of which Ramsay was the chief icprcscnla- 
live. Tlic ballad extends to forty-lwu stanzas : 
St.-Ucly slept he cast the wa\ 

And stately stepl he wc^t. 

Full seventy years he now had seen, 

With scarce seven ycais of rest. 

He lived when Pritons’ breach of faith 
Wrought Scotland mickle wac ; 

And aye his sword t.iuld to their cost, 

He was their deadly fac. 

High on a hill his castle stood. 

With ha’s ami towers a height, 

Ami gocnlly chambers fair to sec, 

Where he lodgctl moiiy a knight. 

His dame sac pcerlos ance ar>il fair. 

For chaste and beauty deemed, 

Nac marrow had in all the land. 

Save Eleanor (he Queen. 

• • • • • 

The king of Norse in summer tide, 

Puffed up with power and might, 

Landed in fair Scotland the isle 
With mony a hardy knight. 


The tidings to our good Scots king 
Came, as he sat at dine. 

With noble chiefs in brave array, 

Drinking the bluid-red wine. 

‘ To horse, to horse, my royal liege, 

Vour faes stand on tlic strand, 

Full twenty thouNand glittering spears 
1 he king of Xorse commands.' 

* Bnfi:» me n»y steed, Ma<lgc cl.ipplc gray,* 

Our gocKl king rose and cricfl ; 

* A trustier l*easi in a' the bnd, 

.\ >»cots king never tried. 

‘ C>o. little page, tell Hardyknute, 
rh.it lives on hill s.ac hie. 

To dr.ivv his sword, the drc.id of faes, 

Au<l haste and follow me.* 

The little page flew swift as dart 
Mung by his m.ister’s arm : 

‘ Come down, come down, Lord HirdyknutCt 
And rid your king fr.ic harm.’ 

Then red, rc<l grew his dark -brown checks, 

S.ic did his dark -brown brovt ; 

His looks grew keen, as they were wont 
III <l.ingers great to <lo ; 

He’s ta*eii a hum as green as gl.iss, 

And gi’en five sounds sac shrill, 

That trees in greenwood shook thereat. 

Sae loud r.ing ilka hill. 

Allan Itani.sny 

was the son of a mine manager at Lcadhills, 
Lanarkshire, who traced descent to the Ramsays 
of Dalhousic ; whence the poet’s address to ‘ Dal- 
housic of an auld descent,* whom he apostrophised 
as * My chief, my stoup, my ornament/ His mother 
was the daugluerofnn Englishman settled in Scot- 
land, and through her he claimed affinity with the 
Douglas family. He was born 15th October 1685, 
or perhaps 1684. His father died in May 1685 and 
his mother presently married a ‘ bonnet laird ’ named 
Crichton, who gave the lad as good an education as 
was to be had at the parish school, embracing a 
slight acquaintance with Latin ; but his early reading 
is matter of conjecture only. In 1704, his mother 
having died some time previously, Ramsay was 
apprenticed to an Edinburgh wig*maker (not a 
barber), and. having served a five years* apprentice* 
ship, he was, in the year 1710, made free of his 
craft, and started business on his own account. 
At whatever period he acquired a taste for letters, 
it was plainly now that he set himself to a serious 
study of the vernacular Scottish poets, and aspired 
to become one of them. Hamilton of Gilbert- 
field's Dyittf^ Words of Bonnie Heck in particular, 
according to his own stor)’, ‘warm'd his breast* 
and caused emulation to ‘ pierce ’ him. So when, 
in 1713, having married Christian Ross, the daugh- 
ter of an Edinburgh lawyer, he sought admission 
to the select society of the Easy Club, a convivial 
association of Jacobites, he was able to second his 
fathcr-in-}aw*s nomination with a versified address, 
and so conquered the suffrages of Ruddiman the 
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grammarian, and Dr Pitcairn, the ‘Scottish Vol- 
taire/ The club printed and published the 
address, and appointed Ramsay their poet-laureate. 
He was now launched in versifying. An 

Johnston (a disreputable female) look the 
fancy of the club, which published much if not all 
that he wrote for its delectation— 77;^ Quatijica- 
/ions of a G^ntUn/an, TIu Greot Eclifisf of the SuHy 
and broadly humorous EUgies on John Cowper, 
the Kirk Treasurers Man, and Lucky W'ood, an 
alcuife. The town began to look for his successive 
productions; and when in 1716 he essayed a con- 
tinuation of the royal poem, Christ's Kirk on the 
Greeny to which he added a third canto in 1718, he 
was acknowledged the Scottish poet of the day. By 
1719, when he began to combine bookselling with 
his wig-making (which, however, he continued for 
some years yet), >ve find Hamilton of Cilberifield 
addressing him as 

O fam’d and celebrated Allan ! 

Renowned Ramsay I Canty Callan ! Joyous fell©* 

There’s nowiher Iltghland mnn nor Laulan, 

In poctrie. 

But may as soon ding down Tantallan, knocl 

As xnalcli wi* thee. 

In 1720 he published a collection of his pieces in 
a <|uarto volume, which included some English 
poems that were considered by his admirers as 
g(X)d as the best produced in the England of 
Pope^s time. Pope, Steele, Arbuthnot, and Gay 
were subscribers ; and Arbuthnot, Philips, Tickcll, 
and others flattered him to the top of his bent — 
and his appetite for praise was egregious. His 
shop became the rendezvous of the literary and 
the fashionable in Edinburgh, whose patronage he 
retained by a $tc«ady production of verse — FabUs 
and Talts and The Three Sonnets (1722); The 
Fair Assembly^ a satire on the Puritan objection 
to dancing (1723); Healthy containing portraits 
of contemporary debauchees (1724), In 1724 he 
commenced the publication of the Tea stable 
Miscellany : a Collection of Scots Songs, in which 
‘ new words ' were wedded to * known good tunes ' 
mainly by himself, but partly by Hamilton, Mallet, 
and others. This was followed by The Evergreen : 
‘being anc Collection of Scots Poems, wrote by 
the Ingenious before 1600.^ The Miscellany was 
excellent work of its kind. The Evergreen is 
a monument of editorial stupidity. Ramsay had 
access to the Bannatyno MSS., but what he took 
from them he cut and car>'cd and modernised 
according to his own taste ; he passed off some 
of his own work as old Scots by the device of 
pseudo^archaic spelling. Finally, in 1725, he pub- 
lished The Gentle Shepherdy a dramatic pastoral, 
which his contemporaries esteemed not only his 
greatest work but a masterpiece of literature ; poets 
and critics sang an unbroken chorus in its praise. 
It was by way of a realistic picture of Scottish 
rural life as it was— in reality as false as much of 
the Kail-yard literature of a later day — and had an 
enormous success. Thenceforward the poet rested 


on hia oars, adding nuilung to Ins output during 
the rest of his life but a m.ia4ue, a ]>.isioral cpitha- 
lamium, a volume of fablo, and an t pi>»Ic to the 
Lord^ of Session. He was a pro^peruu^ man of 
business, and wbeiher or not he was consLioub that 
he bad nothing more to say to hii tontcinpor.irics, 
he was content to go on publishing, bo^ikbcliing, 
managing a circulating library, .md enjoNing the 
society of hib numcroub friends. He bU'.lajncd 
serious losses in 173O through building a ilnatrc, 
uhicli tlie domin.int class— half-bigoted, but [per- 
haps three parts rightly loath to .allow the Kcbioi.i. 
lion dramas, which were the vogue, to pollute 
the Edinburgh vouth — had closed within a year ; 
his circulating librar>\ had barely escaped the 
Presbyterian Inquisition. All his infiuence with 
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the leading men of the day in Edinburgh could 
not save his theatre, and he had to wait other ten 
years for the popular sanction of a legal quirk 
through which a playhouse, thanks largely to his 
efforts, was erected and opened in the Canongaic. 
Ramsay’s shops were successively in the High 
Street (two different shops), and the Luckenbooths. 
He built a house for himself on the Castlchill in 
1740, to a design by his son Allan the painter, 
and there spent the evening of his days. He 
died in January 1758. 

The ^science of heredity’ being as yet in its 
• infancy, it would l>c rash to speculate much or 
confidently as to the influence that the fact that 
Allan Ramsay liad English blood in his veins 
may have had on his destiny as a man or his 
career as a poet. Yet there is nothing dnreason- 
able in the supposition that this circumstance had 
a chastening effect upon the Scottish perfervidity 
which be inherited from bis father, and may even 
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ha\c qiinli(ied him for the position of ‘leader of 
the .Scottish poetical revival of the eighteenth 
centur)'* by helping him to write Scottish verse 
that was popular in England, as well as English 
verse that, frankly imitative though it was uf 
southern niodeN. was not boycotted for ‘ patriotic* 
reasons in Scotland. Ramsay was at his best 
when, thrt)ugh poctr}*, he preached the gospel of 
his own nature, of the 

Hlack-w.cM, sno(i. dapper fallow. p,„ 

N»>r Ic.in n<n overlaid with tallow — 

he was not ashamed to describe himself. That 
nature, as set forth by himself, is less suggestive 
of typical Scottish ‘ canniness,' which is the shrewd- 
ness not of temperament but of calculation, than 
of English good temper, free from religious or 
moral austerity ; not averse from the pleasure 
afforded by the ‘tappit hen* for the sound practical 
reason that ‘good claret best keeps out the cauld,’ 
but distinctly averse from excess. At all events 
the ‘canty callan,* the moderate convivialist of the 
Easy Club, the worldly bookseller who carried the 
courtly deference of the wig-maker into his poetic 
'tributes to reigning beauties/ was eminently fitted 
to do justice to a period of literary transition, to 
recall Dunbar and Henryson, and prepare the way 
for Fergusson and Bums. Although in almost 
everything he >vrolc he appealed, like the dedi- 
cation of his Tea-table Miscellany^ 

To ilka lovely British lass, 

True ladies Charlotte, Anne, and Jean, 

Doun to ilk l>ony singing Bess 

Wha dances barefoot on the green— 
and although in his GeniU Shepherd he un- 
doubtedly realised his comprehensive ambition, 
Ramsay desired primarily to please the well-to-do 
society of the Scottish capital, which was bent 
above all things on rivalling London, which re- 
garded the ‘rustic life* much as a later generation 
regarded the ‘ Kail-yard,* and which wished to see 
expressed in not too strenuous verse its own epi- 
curean rather than rationalistic rebellion against 
‘ the Kirk.* Ramsay made an admirable laureate 
for such a society. He could hold his own with 
all but the greatest of his English contemporaries. 
He could be sufficiently realistic when repro- 
ducing ‘local* life, as in his Elegies on Maggy 
Johnston and Lucky Wood ; he could even fall 
to the realism of the squalid-picturesque, as in 
some portions of the Gentle Shepherd and in 
the cantos he added to Christas Kirk. While he 
advocated the pagan naturalism of ‘puin’ the 
gowan in its prime,* he did not carry his repre- 
sentation of passion to excess. To the ecstasies 
of ‘ the cannic hour at e’en * he preferred the 

Dinna pu* me ; gently thus I fa* 

Into my Patie’s arms for good and a*— 


of a transition period. He was superficial, mistook 
vulgarity for humour, and could on occasions be 
commonplace in an appalling degree ; not without 
reason has the charge of ‘ buffoonery * been pre- 
ferred against him. In spite of ‘The Lass of Patio’s 
Mill,* ‘Bessy Bell and Mary Cray,* and 'Fare- 
well to Lochaber’— if indeed he wrote the last— he 
can be allowed a place only among the minor 
lyrists of Scotland. There is nothing classical or 
'inevitable' in Ramsay; yet the fidelity to truth 
of three-fourths of the Gentle Shepherd^ and the 
prudent and genuinely ‘national* Horatianism of 


Be sure ye dinna quat the grip 
Of ilka joy when ye are young. 
Before auld age your vitaU nip. 
And lay ye twafald o'er a rung — 
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have secured him a permanent place in Scottish 
poetry and the literature of Scottish sociology. 


From *The Gentle Shepherd; 

Beneath the south side of a craigy bicld, rocky sheUer 
Where crystal springs the halesomc waters yield, 

Twa youthfu' shepherds on the gowans lay, daisie* 
Tenting their flocks ac bonny mom of May. Uaubinj 
Poor Roger granes, till hollow echoes ring ; groans 
But blither Palic likes to laugh and sing. ch«f fuller 


wauhine-^ 

sbeepiold 


SANG 1. 

wauking of the fauldv* 

PiUii. My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just enter'd in her teens, 

Fair .is the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay. 
My Pe^7 is a young thing, 

And I *m not very auld, 

Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking of the fautd. 

My Peggy smiles sae sweetly. 
Whene'er we meet aUne, 

I wish nae mair to lay my care, 

1 wish nae mair of a* that 's rare. 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 

To a' the lave I *m cauld ; 

But she gars a* my spirits glow 
At wauking of the fauld. 


My Peggy sings sae saftly, 

And in her songs are told. 

With innocence, the wale of sense, cb^ 
At wauking of the fauld. ^ 


rert 


holm— 

tlopet 


PROLOGUE TO SCENE II. 

A flowric hotvm between twa verdant braes, 

Where lasses use to wash and spread their claiths 
A trotting bumie wimpling through the ground, 

Its channel peebles, shining smooth and round, pebbks 
Here view twa barefoot beauties clean and clear \ 

First please your eye, then gratify your ear; 

While Jenny what she wishes discommends, 

And Meg with better sense true love defends. 


of the far-seeing Peggie, who calculates that 

Bairns and their bairns make sure a firmer tie 
Than aught in love the like of us can spy. 

Ramsay had the limitations of the successful poet 


Jenny. Come, Meg, Iet*s fa* to wnrk upon this green, 
The shining day will bleach our linen clean ; 

The water ’s clear, the lift unclouded blew, iky— blue 

Will make them like a Uly wet with dew. 
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Gac farcr yp the bum to Hablne s How, Hollow 
Where a’ that s sweet in spring and simmer grow : 
Between twa birks out o'er a little 11 n 
The water fa's, and makes a stngance din : sir»sing 

A pool breast deep* beneath as clear as glass 
Kisses with easy whirles the bordering gras^. 

We 11 end our washing while the morning *s cool. 

And when the day grows het, we 11 to the pool, 

There wash our sells— lis healthfou now in May, 

And sv^ cetly caulcr on sac warm a day. ir<sh 

(Act i. scene 9.) 

SAXG X. 


TukE-'* Winter wx% cauld, and my cleathing >b*aithin.' 

When first my dear laddie gadc to the green hill. 
Ami I at ew milking first trey'd my young skill, tried 
To bear the milk«bowie no pain was to me, vessel 

When I at the bughting forgather'd with tbec. folding 

Potit. When com*riggs wav'd yellow, and blew hether- 
bells 

Bloom’d bonny on moorland and sweet rising fells, 

Nae blms, brier, or breckens, gave trouble to me, heath- 
If 1 found the berries right ripen’d for thee. *’*^*‘' 

Pfggy> When ihou ran, or uTestled, or putted the stane, 
And came off the victor, my heart was ay fain : 

Thy ilka sport manly gave pleasure to me ; 

For nane can putt, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 

(Act ii. scene 4.) 

Symon, Whene'er he drives our sheep to Edinburgh port, 
He bu>'s some books of histor)*, sangs or sport ; 

Nor does he want of them a rowth at will, vcalth 

And carries ay a pouchfu' to the hill. 

About ane Shakespear and a famous Ben, 

He aften speaks, and ca*$ them best of men. 

How sweetly Hawthomden and Stirling sing, 

And ane caw’d Cowley, loyal to his king, 

He kens fou weel, and gars their verses ring. nukes 
1 sometimes thought, that he made o’er great frase fuu 
About fine poems, histories and plays. 

When I repro/d him anes*~a book he brings, 

With this, quoth he, on braes I crack with kings. ehai 

(Act iiL »c«&e 4.) 

Auld Iian^ Syne. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Tho’ they return with scars? 

These are the noblest hero's lot 
Obtain’d in glorious war^ 

Welcome, my Varo, to my breast. 

Thy arms about me twine, 

And make me once again as blest 
As I was lang syne. 

Methioks around ns on each bough 
A thousand cupids play, 

Whilst thro* the groves I walk with you, 

Each object makes me gay. 

Since your return the sun and moon 
With brighter beams do shine, 

Streams murmur %ofi notes while they run, 

As they did long syne. 


Beesy Bell and Mary Gray. 

O Bessy Bell and Mary Gray I 
They are twa bonny lasses, 

They Ugg'd a bower on yon bum-brae, »lope 
And theckM it o'er with rashes : 


Fair Be^^y Itcll I l^*d 5estrcvn, 

And thought 1 ne’er could .ihi r, 

But Mary f#ray'> tua pawky ci n 
They gar luy fancy falter. 

« ♦ • « * 

.And Man*’^ locks arc like the craw. 

Her cen like diamond^ glances : 

She 's ay s.ae clc.an red up and braw, 

She kills whene'er she dancers : 

B])nh as a kid, with wit at will. 

She blooming, tight and tall is ; 

And guides her airs sac gracefu' still, 

O Jove ! She *s like thy Fallas. 

Dear Bessy Bell and Mar)' Gray ! 

Ye unco sair oppress us. 

Our fancies jec between you twae, 

Ve are sic bonny lasses : 

Wae ’s me I For baith I canna get, 

To ane by law wc 'rc stented ; 

Then I 'll draw cuts, and take my fate. 

And be with ane contented. 

An Ode to Pb^— , 

Look up to Fcniland’s tow 'ring tap, 

Buried beneath great wreaths of snaw, 

O’er ilka cleugh, ilk scar, and slap. ever>’ den. 

As high as ony Roman wa . 

Driving their ban's frac whins or tec, fune 

There ’$ no nac gowfers to be seen, 

Nor doulfer fowk W'ysing a-jee quieter— guldlnc 

The byast boub on Tamson’s green. biaase4 bowK 

Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs, nke 

And beck the house baith but and ben ; warm 
That mutchkin stoup it hads but dribs, pint taeasure 
Then let's get in the tappit hen. quart measure 

Good claret best keeps out the cauld. 

And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 

And heaves h\s saul beyond the moon. 

• . . . • 

Be sure ye dinna quat the grip 
Of ilka joy when ye are young, 

Befpre auld age your vitals nip. 

And lay ye twaf^d o’er a rung. double over a stafT 

Fable UL 
A Ram, the father of a flock, 

Wha 's mony winters stood the shock 
Of northern winds and driving snaw, 

Leading his family in a raw, 

Through wreaths that clad the laigher field. 

And drave them free the lowncr bicld, 

To crop contented frozen bre, 

With honesty on hills blown bare. 

This Ram, of upright hardy spirit. 

Was really a hom’d head of merit. 

Unlike him vns a neighb'ring Goat, 

A mean-saul'd, cheating, thieving sot l 
That tho' possest of rocks the prime, 

Crown'd with fresh herbs and rowth of thyme. wealiH 

Yet, slave to pilfering, his delight 

Was to break gardens ilka night. ev«ry 
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I’pon :t borru^sitijj day when slctl 
>Jado t winters ami hog-vvcd<kn* blccl, 
And cfuakc with cauld : fichmd a ruck 
JMct honest Toup nml snaking nut.k ; 
J'rac chin io tail clad with thick hair, 
lie l>ad defiance to thm air ; 

13 ut Inisiy Toop his riccce hatl riven* 
When he amani* the hinis was <1 riven : 

o 

Half nake<l the brave leader «lr>o«l. 

He IcKik'd compos'd, nninovM his mood. 
When thus the lhi.il, ilmt had tint a' 

Hi' crcrlil baith with great and sma\ 
ShnnrtVI by them as a pest* wad fain 
New fricndslup vuth tills worthy gain, 
kaiii, siN, shall I give you a part 
Of mine? I ’ll flu i with all niv lieart, 

' l is yet a lang cauld month to Delt.an, 
.\Tid ye VC a \cr>‘ raggcti kelt on ; 

Accept, I pray, what I can spare, 

To clout your doublet with iny hair. 

No, says ilie kam, ilio' my coal \ torn, 
Vet ken, thou worlldcss, that I >corn 
'I’u be oblig’d at any price 
To sic a.s you, whose fricndshijiN vice ; 

I ’<! have less favour frac the Iksi, 


ihnp tif ctr- 

Ijin 

nek 


Of daintiths lhay had rowth and wale 
Of which they were rigli fon ; 

But nacthiiig wad gae down but ale 




Wi' <irunkcn Donald Don* 
The dmith, that day. 


•r «j I ih— choice 


(Frufn Canto u.) 


l urnl he^lh* 
suUs 


lost 


Now frac ih’ cast n»>ok of Fife the dawn 

SpcelM westlincs up the lift, Climbed^weuward 

Carles wha hcani the cock had crawn, 

liegoud to rax and rift ; it reuh— fetch 

And greedy wives wi* girning llirawn, cross with «hininj 
(JryW Lasses up to thrift ; 

Dogs barked, and the lads frac hand 

Bang’d to their brccks like drift Flew to— btwK^ 
Be break of day. hy 


ard .May 
coat 


Hut some who had l)ccn fou yestreen, 
Sic as the letter gae, 

Air up had nac will to be seen 
Grudgin their groat to ]Kay. 

Hut w hat afl frlMcd ’s no forgeen 
When fouk has nought to say ; 

Yet sweer were they to rake their een ; 
Sic dizzy heads had they, 

And het that day. 


precentor 

Early 

trusted 

loath 


Clad in a hatefu’s hairy vest 
Bestow '<! by thee, than as I now 
Stand but ill drest in native W4 k>. 

Boons frac the generous make ane smile, 
Frac miscr'arils in.ike receiver> vile. 


Christ's Kirk on the Green. 

But there Iiad l>ccn inair blootl and skailh* 

Sair harsh ip and great spulie, >ort h.i trying— 'poll 
And muny a ane ha<l gotten his tlealh* 

By this unsohsic l(M>ly : unhappy figlii 

But that the bauld good wife of Hraitli 

Arm'd w i’ a great kail gully, knife 

Came an<1 lw>t an aitli, 

She M gar them a* be hooly make them— w.uy 

Fou fast that itay. 


Auld Bessie in her red coat braw fine 

Came wi' her ain oc Nanny, grandchild 

An odd like wife, they said that saw, 

A inoupin, runkled granny ; mtimbjing— wrinkled 

She Hey'd the ki miners ane and a’, frightened— gosiipi 

Word gae'd she was na kanny, »afe 

Nor w,a<l they let Lucky awa, 

Till she was fou wi* branny, 

Like mony mac. 


(From Canto iii.) 


A complete edition of Hamsay'i poenu, with a biography hy 
George Chalmers* was published in iSoo* and has been often 
reprinted, as have the ^/i>c// 4 iic/ and the Evirffr 4 /H, 

See the Life by Oliphant Smeaton (1696), Maason's Edinburgh 
(iS^e), Mackail'i paper in Etta/t nnd SfttdiuiKng. Asi. 
and A. Gihton s Light cn Allan Ramtay (1937). and 
Hurnv Martins Allan Ramtay (19)1) and Biblicgraphy 9/ AUnn 

Ramsnyit^^i). WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Blyth to win a/T sae wi* hale bancs, Glad 

I'lio* mony hatl clowr’d |)OWs ; broken crowns 

And dr.aggl’d sac ’mang muck and stancs. 

They look’tl like wirrykows : scarecrows 

Quoth some, who ’maist had tint their aynds, low— breath 
‘ Let *s see how a’ lx)wls rows : roll 

And qua! their brulzicment at anes, <luU— row 

Von gully is nac mows, knife— aafe 

Forsooth this day.’ 

• . • • « 

The manly miller, half and halT, 

Came out to shaw good will, 

FUng by his mittens and his staff, 

Cry’d^Gieme Paly’s Mill:’ 
ile1apbawk«hight, and cryM Hlad aff/ rafter high— Hold 
They rccs'd him that had skill ; chaffed 

* He wad do '( letter,’ <|uolh a cawlf, lout 

* Had he another gill 
Of usquebay.' 

On whomelt tubs lay Iwa lang dails, ovenumed— dtaU 

On them stood mony a goan, wooden dish 

Some fill'd wi* brochan. some wi’ kail, porridge— colewort 
And milk hcl frae the loan. milking-piace 


WllUnm niestoii (1688-1745), who aspired to 
write the Scottish Hudibuxs^ >vas the son of an 
Aberdeenshire blacksmith, and, after an education 
at Marischal College, became one of (he regents 
there through the influence of the noble family of 
Keith. Following his patrons, however, in the 
rebellion of 1715, he lost his oflice, and had to 
go for a while into hiding, and during the rest 
of his life he earned a precarious subsistence os 
schoolmaster and tutor in various places in the 
north of Scotland, under the protection of several 
Jacobite families. His Knighi of the Kirk (1723) 
shows a close and even sen'ilc imitation of the plot 
and metre of Butler. Sir John Presbyter takes the 
place of the English Puritan knight, and that of 
Ralph is filled by a squire who evidently repre- 
sents the Wild Westland \Vhigs. The poem had 
a certain vogue among Scottish Jacobites, and it 
would seem that about five or six editions of it ap- 
peared within forty years. But it shows no trace 
of original genius, and the almost entire lack of 
action in its pages makes it very tedious reading 
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even in its fragmentar)' state. Mcston's collected 
verses, which were printed at Edinburgh in 1767, 
and reprinted at Aberdeen in 1802, include also 
a scries of short stories in verse entitled Mother 
Griuis Tales, 

Robert Crawford (c. 1693-1733), author of 
‘Tweedside’ and ‘The Bush aboon Traquair/ was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant. He assisted 
Allan Ramsay in his Tea-table Miscellan}\ and, 
according to information obtained by Burns, was 
drowned in coming from France in May 1733. 
His two lyrics, admired by Bums and Allan 
Cunningham, now strike one as oddly conven- 
tional ; though there is only one word of unmis- 
takable Scots in the two songs, we place him here 
with the vernacular and local poets. 

The Bueh aboon Traqualr. 

Hear me, yc nymphs, and every swain, 

1 HI tell how Peggy grieves me ; 

Though thus I languish and complain, 

Alas 2 she ne'er believes me. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air. 

Unheeded, never move her ; 

At the bonny Bush aboon Traquair, 

*Twas there I first did love her. 

That day she smile<l and made me glad, 

No maid seemed ever kinder ; 

I thought myself the luckiest lad, 

So sweetly there to find her x 

1 tried to soothe my amorous flame, 

In words that 1 thought tender ; 

If more there passed, I 'm not to blame^ 

I meant not to oflfend her. 

Yet now she scornful flees the plain, 

The fields wc then frequented ; 

If e*er we meet she shews disdain, 

She looks as ne*er acquainted. 

The bonny bush bloomed fair in May, 

Its sweets 1 'J 1 aye rememl>er ; 

But now her frowns make it decay— 

It fades as in December. 

Ye rural powers, who hear my strains, 

Why thus should Pe^y grieve me? 

O make her partner in my pains, 

Then let her smiles relieve me : 

If not, my love will turn despair, 

My passion no more tender ; 

1 11 leave the Bush alioon Traquair— 

To lonely wilds I II wander. 

Tweedside. 

What beauties does Flora disclose I 

How sweet are her smiles uj>on Tweed 1 

Yet Mary’s, still sweeter than those, 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 

No daisy, nor sweet blushing rose, 

Not the gay flowers of the field, 

Not Tweed, gliding gently through those, 

Such beauty and pleasure does yield. 

The warblers are heard In the grove, 

The linDCt4 the lark, and the thrush \ 


The blackbird, ami svvcet 
With mu sick enchant every 

Come, let us go forth to the iiuao ; 

Let us see how the primruscN sjuin;; ; 

Well lodge in some village on Tweed, 

And love while the feathcre*! folk sing. 

How does my love pass the long day^ 

Does Mary not lend a few sheep? 

Do they never carelessly stray 
While happily she lyes abicep? 

Should Tweed's murmur^ lull her lo rest, 

Kind nature indulging my bliss, 

To ease the soft pains of my breast, 

I W steal an ambrosial kiss. 

’Tis she does the virgins excel ; 

No beauty with her may compare ; 

Love's graces around her do dwell ; 

She's fairest where thousands arc fair. 

Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray? 

Oh, tell me at mom where they feed? 

Shall I seek them on sweet-winding Tay? 

Or the pleasanter banks of the T\vee<l ? 

Alexander Ross (1699-1784)1 from 1732 
schoolmaster at Lochlcc in Forfarshire, when 
nearly seventy years of age, in 1768, published at 
Aberdeen, by the advice of Dr Beattie, a volume 
entitled HeUnorty or ihf Fortunate Shipherdessy a 
Pastoral Tale in the Scottish DiaUcty to which arc 
added a few Sonf^s by the Author. Some of his 
songs — as ‘Woo’d, and Married, and aV ‘The 
Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow'— are still popular 
in Scotland. Being chiefly tvritten in the Buchan 
dialect — which differs in words and in pronuncia- 
tion from the west -country Scots of Burns — 
Ross’s pastoral is little known even in' Scotland. 
Beattie took a warm interest in the ‘good- 
humoured, social, happy old man —who was in- 
dependent on ^20 a year— and to promote the 
sale of his volume, he addressed a letter and a 
poetical epistle in praise of it in Aberdeenshire 
Scots to the Aberdeen Journal. 

Woo’d, and Married, and a*. 

The bride cam out o' the b)Te, 

And, oh, as she (lighted her cheeks : wiped 

* Sirs, I ’m to be married the night, 

And have neither blankets nor sheets \ 

Have neither blankets nor sheets, 

Nor scarce a coverlet too \ 

The bride that has a’ thing to borrow. 

Has e'en right muckle ado.* 

Woo’d, and married, and a*, , 

Married, and woo'd, and a* I 
And was she nae very weel ofl^ 

That was woo'd, and married, and a*? 

Out spake the bride’s father, 

As he cam in frae the pleugh : 

‘ Oh, baud your tongue, my dochter. 

And ye 'se get gear eneugh ; 

The itirk stands i* the tether, 

And our bruw bawsint yaud, 

Will carry yc hame your com— 

What wad yc be at, ye jaud?* jade 
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Oul '*pake the bride’s niilhcr : 

* Wliat <lcil needs a* thi'* pride? , 

I had nac a plack In my pouch copper -pockei 
That night 1 was a bndc ; 

My gown was hnscy woolsey, 

Ami nc er a sark ava ; 

An<) )c liae ribbon> and buskins 
Mae ilian anc or Iv^a.* . . . 

Oul 'p.ike the bride’' brilher, 

As he cam in " T the kye : 

* Toor Willie wad ne'er hae ta en ye, 

Hail he kcnl yc as wee) as I : 

For ye 're baith proud and saucy, 

And no for a j»oor man's wife ; 

(jin 1 caniia get a better, 

I \sc ne'er lak ane i' my life.’ 

Oul spake the bride's sister, 

As she c.nm in frae the byre : 

* O gin I were but married, 

It 's a* (hat I desire ; 

But we poor folk maun live single, 

And do the best that we can ; 

I dinna care what I should want, 

If I could get but a man.* 

John Skinner (i72i-i8o7)> by his ‘Tulloch- 
gorum’ and other songs, helped to inspire Uum$, 
and in his life as in his verses sought to further 
kindliness and good'Will among men. Born at 
Birsc in Aberdeenshire, the son of a Presbyterian 
schoolmaster, he was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and, turning Episcopalian, from 
1743 officiated as Episcopal minister of Longside 
near Peterhead. After the troubled period of the 
rebellion of 1745, when the Episcopal clergy of 
Scotland laboured under the charge of disaffection, 
Skinner was in 1753 imprisoned six months for 
preaching to more than four persons ! He was a 
faithful pastor and a diligent student, setting little 
store by his verse-writing gifts* All his life he 
had a hard struggle with poverty ; in venerable 
age he died in the house of his son, the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, having realised his wish of Seeing 
once more his children's grandchildren, and peace 
upon Israel.’ His son edited the theological works 
(with Life, 3 vols. 1809) ; the Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotltvid {2 vols. 1788) begins with the con* 
version of Scotland, and is an authority for the 
history of the Suffering and Episcopal remnant’ 
There is also a most interesting life of him by 
Walker (1883). Skinner wrote a poem on football 
in imitation of Chrystis Kirk^ which latter he did 
into Latin. He wrote Latin versions of some of 
the psalms, and several Latin poems, humorous 
and other, ‘The Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn’ 
combines playful humour and tenderness ; Bums’s 
‘Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie’ has 
much in common with it Bums said (too compli- 
mentarily, writing to Skinner himself) “‘TuUoch- 
gorum” was the best Scots song ever Scotland 
saw.’ In Skinner’s day ‘Tullochgorum’ was no 
song, but the name of a Highland reel tune, called 
after a holding of the Grants on Speyside, 


TuUocbgomm. 

Come gic 's a sang, Montgomery cried* 

And lay your clispuie5 all aside ; 

What Mgnihes t for folks to chide 
For wlul 's been done before them? 

I.el Whig and Tory all agree, 

Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 

Let Whig .iiid Tory all agree 
To drop ihcir Whigmeginorum. 

Let Whig and Tory all agree 

To spend this night with mirth and glee. 

And cheerful sing alang wi' me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

O, Tullochgonim *s my delight ; 

It gars us a' in ane unite ; 

And ony sumph that keeps up spite* fom 

In conscience I abhor him. 

Blithe and merry we ’s l>e a’, 

Blithe and merry, blithe and merry, 

Blithe and merry we's be a', 

And mak a cheerfu' quorum. 

Blithe and merry we 's be a*, 

As ling as we hae breath to draw, 

And dance, till we be like to fa', 

The reel of Tullochgorum. 

There need nac be sac great a fraisc fu9 

\Vi' dringing dull Italian lays : 

I wadna gie our ain $trathspc)‘$ 

For half a hunder score o’ 'em. 

They 're dowf and dowie at the best, ud sod doleful 
Dowf and dowie, dowf and dow ie, 

They 're dowf and dowie at the best, 

Wi* a* their variorum. 

They Ve dowf and dowie at the best. 

Their allegros, and a' the rest, 

They canna please a Scottish taste, 

Compared wi* Tullochgorum. » • . 

May choicest blessings ay attend 
Each honest -hearted, open friend ; 

And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ (bat 's good watch o’er him ! 

May peace and plenty l>c his lot, 

Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 

May peace and plenty be his lot, 

And dainties, a great store o' ’em t 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 

Unstained by any vicious s{>ot ; 

And may he never want a groat, 

That *3 fond of TuUochgorunL 

But for (he discontented fool, 

\Vho wants to be oppression's tool* 

May tnvy gnaw bis rotten soul, 

And discontent devour him I 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, gri«f 

Dod and sorrow, dool and sorrow, 

May dool and sorrow be hb chance, 

And nane say, Wae ’s me for ’im I 
May dool and sorrow be his cliance, 

And a’ the ills that come frae France, 

Whae’er he be that winna dance 
The reel of Tullochgorum 1 


THE REIGNS OF THE GERMAN-HORN 

GEORGES. 


accession of the Hano- 
verian dynasty made no 
very serious break in our 
history ; the outward events 
it brought in its train — 
the Jacobite risings at home 
and the foreign complica- 
tions — did not so deeply aflect the life of the 
nation as is suggested by the disproportionate 
space their records occupy in the national 
annals. But under the first George, who did 
not know any English, and the second, who 
to the end of his life spoke it as a foreigner, 
notable changes and signs of greater change 
manifested themselves in our literature. 

Most important is what is known as the 
return to nature, the revival of interest in the 
poetry' of natural description : the gradual 
transition from the poetry of formal culture, 
of critical disquisition, of philosophical reflec- 
tion, to the poetry of emotion, of spontaneous 
joy in life and passion and beauty. At no time 
had men or poets been wholly obtuse to the 
glories of nature — of sea and sky, mountain 
and river, winter storms and summer sunsets. 
But somehow in poetry and literature the ex- 
pression of these emotions was obscured by 
much moralising and reflecting on them, and 
so making them, as it were, a background for 
philosophical and more or less artificial-looking 
elucubrations. The more Nature in the abstract 
was praised and invoked and personified in 
poetry and prose, the less room was left for 
taking concrete things and facts close to the 
heart The difference was not so much in 
what men felt, or in the way they felt, as in 
the things they were moved to put into words 
and to utter in song, and what other people 
cared to have them say. Human nature re- 
mained fundamentally the same, but sought 
and found a new way of expressing itself, or 
at least of expressing itself more fully. 

Occasional utterances that reveal the new 
temper may be traced sporadically even in 
the writers at the end of the seventeenth 
century, but become more frequent and more 
marked early in the eighteenth. In Dyer, bom 


towards the end of the seventeenth century, wc 
found the new leaven working; Gt>»i};ar Hti! 
is largely a [)oem of nature, but has not wliolly 
thrown off the old fetters. .And in virtue of lii.s 
principal poem, TJie Fietee, l))er must still be 
ranked with the didactics ; though he is ob- 
viously happier when exulting over his Welsh 
mountains than in blessing English sheep-walks 
and their industries. Young and Blair are far 
removed from Pope in temper as in versifica- 
tion ; but the Nisht Thou-^hts and llte Grave, 
both printed in the period under review, 
belong clearly to the didactic category. In 
James Thomson, born in the ver}’ last months 
of the seventeenth century, literar)' historians 
have agreed to see the first whole-hearted 
prophet of the new movement ; direct and 
heartfelt descriptions of natural' scenery form 
the warp and woof of his fine spun web (sec 
above at page ii). Yet the Seasons was 
being read while Pope’s pre-emincncy was un- 
disputed, and before the Essay on Man was 
written. In Shenstone, along with much old 
artificiality, the new spirit is also stirring. 
Gray and Collins combine with zeal for a 
classical perfection of form, a freedom and 
variety of verse and rhythm, a simplicity and 
spontaneity of thought and feeling, that ]>oint 
forward to the poetry of romanticism. Mallet’s 
WiUiam and Margaret pre[>ares the way for the 
work of Warton and Perc)’ on the relics of the 
romantic past. The significance of Fielding’s 
novels, and their modernness of spirit in con- 
trast to Richardson, have been dealt with by 
Austin Dobson at pages 7 and 340 of this volume. 
The rude realism of . Fielding and Smollett 
is also an aspect of the naturalistic move- 
ment, and is reflected in the art of Hogarth. 
Akenside, Thomson’s younger contemporary, is 
even more didactic and pseudo-philosophical 
than many of his spiritual ancestors ; and Dr 
Samuel Johnson, the dominant personality in 
his age, the most characteristic representative 
of eighteenth-century England, in his poetry 
holds almost wholly of the past. The Great 
Cham of letters was too ponderous a figure 
I to be easily swayed by new movements or the 
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iny«I<.'rious currents of the Zeitgeist ; it wns 
hi-, to represent for all time the oiil'tamJing 
char.irteristics of tlie eternal and inimiitahle 
Kngli^hman, not without a lull share of 
insular j)rejn(li(es and limitations. I-iilly Italf 
of Johnson's literary career was over with the 
reign of George II. His inlliience and Gold- 
smith’s examjile |)roduce<l a temporary reaction 
tow.Trds ohl [trinciples in poetry. 

A very noteworthy feature of lliis early 
Georgian period is the way in which, wliile a 
vernacular Scottish revival was in [irogress at 
home. Scotsmen came to the front in English 
literature, ami in poetry, novel writing, philo- 
soi)hic s[)eciilation, political and economic 
thouglil, anil even literary criticism, disputed 
the pre-cmineitcy with the Southrons on their 
own ground. Burnet had secured a |)rominent 
j)lace as a historian ere he died, just at the 
close of Anne’s reign ; and Arbulhnot, who 
lived till 1735, was the first Scotsman who 
associated on a footing of perfect equality with 
the foremost wits in London society. But 
James Thomson was the first Scotsman to be 
ranked by Englishmen amongst great English 
poets. Not merely in England but on the 
Continent, Hume and Robertson were accepted 
as great writers and representative English his- 
torians, Adam Smith was laying the foun- 
dations of a new science, though it was under 
George III. that the Wealth 0/ Millions appeared. 
Even Mallet's romantic ballad was a sign of 
the times ; and Maepherson was collecting or 
inventing the Ossianic poems which h.ad so 
strange a place in the movement of the cen- 
tury. Smollett had done much of his best 
work and even been hailed as a rival to 
Fielding ; and Boswell, though not yet the 
prince of biographers, was writing for the 


magazines. Lord Karnes had ventured to lay 
down the laws of literature even to Englishmen, 
and had written the EUmoits </ Critieism, which 
became a standard work at the beginning of 
the next reign. .And Hugh Blair had begun 
at Edinburgh those Lectures on Rhdork and 
JicHes I^ttrcs which moved George III., at the 
beginning of his reign, to endow a chair of 
rhetoric for the elegant (rather tlian eloquent) 
preacher whose sermons were to be the [)ious 
king's favourite reading. Several of these 
autliors attained to their highest fame well on 
in the second half of the century, but they 
were all already active or conspicuous under the 
earlier Georges. And their joint achievement 
would have been a rich legacy to any country 
or ])eriod Border raids were over and done ; 
in English literature there was henceforward to 
be a Scottish occupation in force. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, English 
authors addressed themselves less exclusively to 
the gentry and the London coteries, and kept 
more steadily in view the ‘general reader.’ 
And before the middle of the century, English 
literature was becoming a power on the Con- 
tinent. Voltaire’s memorable visit to England 
took place in 1726-29; Rousseau’s not till 
1766. The Spectators influence was telling 
everywhere, and through the Abbe Provost’s 
translations of Richardson, the English novel 
was inlroiluced to the French world under the 
best auspices. Young’s Ni^ht Thoughts struck 
a chord throughout educated Europe, and in a 
German translation (1760-71) made its mark on 
multitudes w’ho knew no English. Thomson, 
too, soon found <a foreign following. Other 
notes of the period are dealt with in Austin 
Dobson’s essay on the eighteenth century at 
the beginning of this volume. 


James Thomson. 


James Thomson was born at Ednam, near Kelso 
in Roxburgh, on the llth of September 1700. His 
father, then minister of the parish of Ednam, soon 
removed to Southdean, a retired parish among the 
lower slopes of the Cheviots ; and there the young 
poet spent his boyish years. The gift of poesy came 
early, and some lines written at the age of four- 
teen show how soon his characteristic manner was 
formed. In 1715 Thomson was sent to Edinburgh 
College to study for the Church ; his father died in 
1716; and in 1725, abandoning theology, he went 
to London to push his fortune. His college friend, 
Mallet, got him a post as tutor to the son of Lord 
Binning, and being shown some of his descriptions 


of Winter, advised him to connect them into one 
regular poem. Winter was published in March 
1726, the poet receiving only three guineas for 
the copyright. A second and a third edition ap- 
peared the same year. Summer appeared in 1727. 
In 1728 he issued proposals for publishing, by 
subscription, the Four Seasons/ the number of 
subscribers, at a guinea a copy, was 387 ; Pope (to 
whom Thomson had been introduced by Mallet) 
took three copies. Autumn completed the work, 
which appeared in 1730. He wrote a poem on the 
death of Newton, and Britannia (1729), a tirade 
against Spain and in praise of the Prince of Wales. 
The tragedy eA Sophonisba was produced in 1729* 
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br»t the unlucky line, ‘ Oh ! Sophonisba, Sophoni>ba 
Oh !' parodied (not from the galler>' of the theatre, 
but in a printed squib), ‘Oh! Jentmy Thomson, 
Jemmy Thomson Oh !’ extinguished its little spark 
of life, after it had been produced with fair success 
ten times. !t was at best an imitation of Otwa>''s 
manner. In 1731 the poet accompanied the son 
of a future Lord Chancellor to the Continent, and 
with him visited France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
At Rome, Thomson indulged the wish expressed in 
one of his letters, 

*10 sec the fields 
where Virgil had 
gathered his im- 
mortal honey, and 
tread the same 
ground where men 
have thought and 
acted so greatly/ 

On his return next 
year he busied 
himself with his 
poem on Ubtrty^ 
which Dr Johnson 
and so many after 
him have found un* 
readable, and ob< 
tained the sinecure 
situation of Secre- 
tary of Briefs in 
the Court of Chan- 
cery, which he held 
tilt the death of 
his patron, the 
Lord Chancellor 
A new Chancellor 
bestowed the post 
on another, Thom- 
K»n having, from 
characteristic in- 
dolence, omitted 
to ask a continu- 
ance of the office. 

He again tried the 
drama, and produced Agamtmnon{\T‘fi\ which was 
coldly received. Edvjard and EUonora followed 
(1739)* and the poet's circumstances were brightened 
by a pension of ^too a year from the Prince of 
Wales, to whom in 173a he had dedicated the poem 
on Liber iy. He was also Surveyor-General of the 
Leeward Islands in t74S~4bf an office which (though 
its duties were performed by deputy) brought him 
j^joo per annum. In 1740 the masque id Alfred^ 
by Thomson and Mallet, was produced before 
the Prince of Wales ; the song ‘Rule, Britannia,' 
afterwards tacitly cbimed by Mallet as his, was 
almost certainly part of Thomson's share in the 
masque. He was now in comparative opulence, 
and hit house at Kew Lane near Richmond was 
the scene of social enjoyment and lettered ease. 
Retirement and nature became, he said, more and 
more his passion every day. • I have enlarged my 
73 


rural domain,' he writes to .1 friend: ‘the two 
fields next to me, from the fir^i o( which I liavc 
walled— no, x\o^paU'd in, about .is much as my 
garden consisted of before, so that the walk runs 
round the hedge, where you may figure me walk- 
ing any time of the day, and sometimes .11 night.' 
His house appears to have been finely furnished : 
the sale catalogue, specifying the contents of every 
room, fills eight pages of print ; and his cellar was 
well stocked with wines and Scottish ale. In this 

snug suburban rc- 
treaiThoinson pro- 
duced the dramas 
of Tunc red nnd 
Sigismnnda ' 1745 ) 
and Coriolanus 
(1748); he also 
applied himself to 
finish the OutU 
of Indolence y on 
which he had been 
for years engaged. 
'Ihc poem was 
published in May 
1748. In August 
he took a boat 
at Hammersmith 
when heated by 
walking from Lon- 
don, caught cold, 
was thrown into a 
fever, and died on 
the 27th August 

1748. 

Though born a 
poet, Thomson ad- 
vanced but slowly 
towards perfec- 
tion ; and the im- 
pressions of his 
Continental tour 
left their traces 
on his subsequent 
work. The first 
edition of the Seasons difiers materially from the 
second ; and almost every alteration was an im- 
provement. In the 1744 edition six hundred lines 
were added to ‘ Summer,' eighty-seven to 'Autumn,' 
one hundred and six to ‘Spring,' and two hundred 
and eighty-two to ‘Winter,' according to Mr Logic 
Robertson's reckoning. Between the first and the 
last forms that received the author's own corrections 
the length of the whole poem grew from 3902 to 
5403 lines. It has been matter of controversy how 
far the additions and emendations were due to 
Thomson himself. The Rev. John Mitford, editing 
Cray in 1814, alleged that the alterations in an 
interleaved copy of the 1744 edition were partly 
by Thomson himself and partly by another, whom, 
by help of the British Museum authorities, Mitford 
identified with no less a personage than Pope. 
Tovey, editing in 1897, and supported by the then 
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British Mnscum experts, positively denied that the 
wiituit; of the second corrector is Pope's, and 
Clnirton Collins showed the inherent im|)robabi1ity 
of Milford's .issuniption. There is no ground to 
believe that I’opc wrote bl.ink verse at all ; and it 
1 1 itainly secioed odd that none of the anccdotists 
or earlier Ijiographcrs of Pope or Thomson should 
have recorded a fart so interesting as the collabo- 
i.iiioi) of the two poets. Mr O. C. Macaulay in 
i (^4 idciititicd the disputed handwriting as lh.it 
of Tliomson's friend I.ytlclton (sec \'o1. II- p. 348)- 
Miis hand appears in suggestions (not nearly 
always accepted by the author) throughout the 
wljolc of /lii/iiiiiH, and occasion.ally in the latter 
part of Sii/niiwr, and in the earlier part of IVinUr.' 

One of the most remarkable alterations thus due 
to Lyttelton, which duly appeared in the later 
editions of the Reasons, was the famous passage 
al)out I.avinia. In the original edition of Attdim/i, 
Thomson's lines on Lavinia were : 

'I'lioughllcss of lieauly, she was Beauty’s self, 

Kccluvc .iinong the woods ; if city danics 

Will deign ilieir faith : and thus she went, comiwlled 

By strong neccs.'ity, with as serene 

And |>!eased a look as Patience e’er put on. 

To glean Palcnii)iT> fields. 

This passage was deleted, and the following 
suhstituted for it : 

Tlioughilcss of licauly, she was Beauty’s self, 

Rcchisc amiii the elosc cmlwwcring woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Apcnninc, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild ; 

So flourished blooming, and unseen by .all. 

The sweet Lavinia ; till at length, compelled 
By strong Necessity's supreme command, 

With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Pnlcmon’s fields. 

In writing the Seasons, Thomson is credited with 
having opened a new era in English literature, 
and with having produced the first conspicuous 
example of the poetry consisting mainly of the 
description of nature. Haililt called him ‘the 
best of our descriptive poets.’ It would be absurd 


see that the heroic couplet, then so popular, wa« 
unsuited for his theme ; no doubt his blank verse 
falls short of his great model, Milton, yet the poet 
of the Seasons wields his verse with power and 
musical charm. 

That Thomson’s art was perfecting itself up to 
the end may be seen from the nobler style and 
diction of the Casi/e of Indolence, in which the 
imitation of Spenser is largely playful. Thomson’s 
natur.al gift included an exuberance which required 
to be disciplined and controlled. He never slackens 
in an enthusiasm which fatigues his readers, nor 
tires of pointing out the beauties of nature, which, 
indolent as he was, he had surx eyed under every 
aspect till he had become familiar with all. There 
arc many traces of minute and accurate observation 
at first hand. But he looks also, as Johnson said. 

‘ with the eye which nature bestows only on a poet 
—the eye that distinguishes, in everything presented 
to its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vast, and attends to the 
minute.’ And cveryxvhere we find evidences of 
a genuinely sympathetic and kindly heart. His 
touching allusions to the poor and suffering, to 
hapless bird and beast in winter; the description 
of the peasant perishing in the snow, the Siberian 
exile, or the Arab pilgrims— all overflow with the 
true feeling which in part at least ‘ formed the 
magic of his song.’ His own impulses he has 
expressed with convincing sincerity in one lofty 
stanza of the Castle of Indolence : 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot l>ar my constant feel to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve. 

Ut health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

■ The love of nature,’ in Coleridge’s words, ‘ seems 
to have led Thomson to a cheerful religion ; and a 
gloomy religion to have led Cowper to a love of 
nature. The one would carry his fellow-men along 
with him into nature ; the other flics to nature 
from his fcllow-mcn. In chastity of diction, how- 
and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper 
Thomson immeasurably below him ; yet 
1 still feel the latter to have been the born 
poet' The copiotisness and fullness of Thomson s 
descriptions distinguish them, not always to their 
advantage, from those of the less buoyant Cowper, 
although Sainlc-Bcuve holds that he is better than 
the poet of the Task at large pictures and general 
effects \^ilya des meuses ekes Thomson.' Coleridge 
.also rather unkindly said that ‘Thomson xvas a 
great poet rather than a good one ; his style 
was as meretricious as his thoughts were natural.' 
His work is at times as verbose as an elaborately 
descriptive catalogue, and is frequently disfigured 
by grandiose words and phrases and by superfluous 


cautics and interests of nature ; Dyer rejoiced in 
escribing hills and valleys and glimpses of the 
istant sea ; but in the bulk of Thomson’s prcdc- 
cssors— in Shakespeare, for example, and Milton 
-nature, and the emotions evoked by nature, form 
ilher an accidental background ; in Thomson it 
ccomcs the essence of the poem. Wordsworth, 
is most conspicuous successor in this sphere, was 
nfair in ascribing Thomson’s popularity to ‘false 
rnaments and scntimcnt.al commonplaces.’ It is 
homson’s best that .appealed then, that appeals 
till, to his rc.idcrs ; in spontaneous and genuine 
3 VC of nature, in describing and in evoking the joy 
nd love of nature in others, he led the way for a 
□ng band of followers. He had the insight to 
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Latinisms. And it must be admitted that even the 
thought IS often con>ontional and commonplace. 
He is terribly unequal ; and though he has long 
passages of pleasing melody, though the exquisite 
note in his description of the Hebrides, 'placed 
far amid the melancholy main/ is but rarely heard, 
the diction of the S^asoftSy often admirable for its 
purpose, is too ambitious for ordinar>’ themes. 
This, also on the Hebrides, is another wonderfully 
felicitous fragment : 

Or where the northern ocean in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides. 

Thomson was not without a vein of quaint and 
even coarse humour ; but when he descends to 
minute description, or to humorous or satirical 
scenes— as in the account of the chase and fox- 
hunters^ dinner in Auiupnn—rht eflfect is grotesque 
and absurd. 

As a man Thomson was kindly, easy, gay, 
indolent, and of a rare modesty. No wonder he 
was universally popular. Stanza Ixviii. Canto i 
C written by a friend of the author^ — Lord 
Lyttelton) of his last work pictures him as ‘ more 
fat than bard beseems;’ as ‘void of envy guile, 
and lust of gain as all 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laughed he careless in his easy seat ; 

Here quaffed encircled with the joyous train, 

Oft moralising sage : his ditty sweet. 

He loathH much to write, nor cared to repeat. 

The Seasons powerfully influenced Kleist, and 
told on the attitude to nature of German poetry. 
The poem was translated by Urockes, and is still 
familiar to many in Germany and elsewhere in 
the selection set to music by Haydn. Thomson’s 
CastU of JndoUneSy in Cossc's opinion, had a 
marked influence in determining certain phases 
of the work of Shelley. The first seven of 
the following passages are from the Seasons; 
the next is from the beginning of Book i. of 
the Castle of IttdoUnce^ by most critics admitted 
to be his masterpiece. 

Showers In Sprlz^. 

The North-east spends his rage, and now shut up 
Within his iron cave, the elTuiivc South 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent 
At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 

Scarce staining ether j but by fast degrees, 

In heaps on heaps the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep 
Sits on (he horizon round a settled gloom : 

Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

Oppressing life j ^t lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every ho|>e and every Joy, 

The wish of nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the dosing woods, 


Or rustling turn the many-twinkliiig leaver 
Of as|>en tall. The uncurling clifl'u>cd 

In gla>sy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 
Foigetful of their course. Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and mute-imploring, eye 
The falling verdure. Hushed in short suspense, 

1 he plumy people streak their wing** with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling (jff; 

.\nd wait the approaching sign to strike, at orice, 
Into the general choir. Even mountains, valc>, 

And forests seem, impatient, to demand 
The promised sweetness, ^^an superior walks 
Amiri the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
i’relusivc drops, let all their moisture flow, 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world. 

'Fhc stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 

By such as wander through the forest walks, 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

Btrdd in Spring. 

To the deep woods 

They haste away, all as their fancy leads, 

Pleasure, or food, or secret safely prompts ; 

That Nature's great command may be obeyed : 

Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 
Indulged in vain. Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some \ 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring : the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 

Others apart far in the grassy dale, 

Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight, 

In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 

Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 

Whose murmurs soothe them all the livedong day. 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes : 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 

And iMund with cby together. Now His nought 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 

Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build bis hanging house 
Intent. And often, from (he careless back 
Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the bam a straw ; till soft and warm, 

Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender task, 

Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 

Though the whole loosened Spring around her blows, 

Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time away \ or else supplies 

Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 

To pick the scanty meal The appointed time 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 

Warmed and expande<l into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 
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A )icl|)lc^' family. <K*man(ling fool 

With constant clamour. O \\\M pav^ions then, 

Wh.it melting svniimcnls of kincUy care. 

On the new parents ^elzc I away they fly 

Affectionate, an-l uiule^iring l)car 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which cfjually diMrilnitcd, again 

The search U'gins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sank. Imt formed of generous mould, 

And charmed ivith cares beyond the vulgar breast, 
In some lone cot amid the di'^lanl woo<U, 

Sustained alone by providential Heaven, 

Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train. 

Cheek their own .appetites, and give them all. 

A Summer Momlntr. 

With quickened stcj>, 

llrown Night retires : yi>ung Day pours in apace, 
An«l opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mount.iin's misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
];lue. through the dusk, the smoking currents shine; 
Ami from the bl.idcd fiebl the fearful hare 
Limps, awkw.ird : while along the faresl*gladc 
The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The n.ativc voice of undissembled joy ; 

An<l thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Roused by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leaves 
Ills mossy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crovvtied fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to t.astc the verdure of the mom. 

Summer Eveningr* 

I^w walks the sun, .and broadens by degrees, 

Just o*cr the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Asscniblc<l gay, a richly-gorgcous train. 

In all their pomp attend his sitting throne. 

Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now, 
As if his weary ch.ariot sought the bowers 
Of Antphitrite, and her tending nymphs 
(So (Grecian fable sung), he dips his orb ; 

Now half immcrscil ; and now a golden cun’c 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. . . . 

Confessed from yonder slow-extinguished clouds, 

• All ether softening, sober Evening takes 
Her wonte<l station in the middle air ; 

A thousand shadows at her beck. First Mfr 
She semis on earth ; then M/f/, of deeper dye, 

Steals soft behind ; and (hen a deeper still, 

In circle following circle, gathers round, 

To close the face of things. A fresher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream, 
Sweeping with sh.adowy gust the fields of com ; 
While the qu.all clamours for his running mate. 
Wide o'er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 

A whitening shower of vegetable down 
Amusivc floats. Tlie kind impartial care 
Of Nature nought disdains : thoughtful to feed 
Her lowest sons, and clothe the coming year, 

From field to field the feathered seeds she wings. 
His folded (lock secure, the shepherd home 
Hies, merry-hearted ; and by turns relieves 
The niddy milk -maid of her brimming pail ; 

The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart, 
Unknowing what the joy*mixed anguish means» 


Sincerely loves, by that best langu.age shown 
Of cordial gl.mccs and obliging deeds. 

Onward they pa.ss, o'er many a panting heignt, 

And valley sunk an<l unfrequented ; where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 

In various g.imc and rcvclr>' to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell. 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Against his ONvn sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence. The lonely lower 
Is also shunncti ; whose mournful chambers hold, 

So night-struck F.ancy dreams, the yelling ghost. 

Among the crooketl l.nncs, on every hedge, 

The (ilowworm lights his gem ; and through the dark, 
A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to Night ; not in her winter toI>c 
O f massy Stygian woof, hut loose arrayed 
In mantle <iun. A faint erroneous ray, 

Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 

Flings half an image on the straining eye ; 

While wavering woods, and villages, and streams, 

And rocks, and mountain tops, that long retained 
The ascending gleam, are all one .swimming scene. 
Uncertain if l^ehcld. Sudden to heaven 
Thence weary vision turns ; where, leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines ; and, from her genial rise. 

When day light sickens, till it springs afresh. 

Unrivalled reigns, the fairest lamp of night. 

Ad Autumn Bveningr. 

But see, the fading many-coloured woods, 

Shade deepening over .shade, the countr)* round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of ever)* hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. These now the lonesome Muse, 

Low* whispering, lead into their Icaf*strcwn walks* 

And give the season in its latest view. 

Meantime, light-shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unl)Ounde<I ether ; whose least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current ; while, illumined wide, 

The dewy-skirted clouds imbilie the Sun, 

And through their lucid veil his softened force 
Shed o'er the )>caceful world. Then is the time 
For those whom Wisdom and whom Nature charm 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 

And .soar above this little scene of things ; 

To tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their feet; 

To soothe the throbbing passions into peace, 

And woo lone Quiet in her silent walks. 

Thus solitary*, and in pensive guise, 

Oft let me wander o'er the russet mead, 

And through the saddened grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain, to cheer the woodman’s toil. 

Haply some \vidowed songster pours his plaint, 

Far, in faint warblings, through the lawny copse ; 
While congregated thrushes, linnets, larks, 

And each wild throat, whose artless strains so late 
Swelled all the music of the swarming shades, 

Robbed of their tuneful souls, now shivering sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock, 

With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes, 

And nought save chattering discord in their note* 

O, let not, aimed from some inhuman eye, 
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The gUD the music of the coming year 
Destroy ; and harmless^ unsuspecting harm, 

Lay the weak tribes a miserable prey, 

In mingled murder, fluttering on the ground? 

The pale descending year, ycl pleasing siiU, 

A gentler mood inspires ; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove, 

Oft startling such as, studious, walk Wlow, 

And slowly circles through the waving air. 

But should a quicker breeze amid the l>oughs 
Sob, o'er the sky the leafy deluge streams ; 

Till, choked and matted mth the drcar>* shower, 

'I'hc forest* walks, at every rising gale, 

Roll wide the w ithered waste, and whistle bleak. 

Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields : 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flow'cry race 
JTheir sunny robes resign. Even what remained 
Of stronger fruits falls from the naked tree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul. . . . 

The western sun withdraws the shortenc<i day ; 

And humid Evening, gliding o*er the sky, 

In her chili progress, to the ground condensed 
The vapours throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky*mantled lawn. Meanwhile the Moon, 
Full-orbed, and breaking through the scattered clouds, 
Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned east. 

Turned to the Sun direct, her spotted disk^ 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend, 

And caverns deep, as optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth<^-gives all his blaze again. 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 

Now through the passing cloud she seems to stoop, 
Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime. 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O'er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, 

While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam. 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance, trembling round the world. . . , 
The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 

Unfolding fair (he last Autumnal day. 

And now the mountain Sun dispels the fog^ 

The rigid hoar frost melts before his l>eam 5 
And, hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

A Winter Landgeape. 

Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin*wavering ; till at last the flakes 
^all broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Pat on their winter-robe of purest white. 

*Tu brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar heads ; and, ere the languid Sun 
Faint from the West emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep*hid and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
Tlie fruit of all his toiL The fowls of heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 


Which I’rovldencc as«ign> them. One al-mc, 

'J he redbreast, sacrctl to the householrl 
Wisely regardful of the embroihtig vky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaver 
His »hjvcring mates, and pays to tnibU‘<l m.^n 
His annual visit. Half afrajek lie first 
.^gainst the window l>cais ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o cr tlic floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is : 

Till, more familiar grown, the tablc cnjml>s 
Attract his slender feet. The foexUess wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabilanl:>. The hare, 

Tliough timorous of heart, and hard Iwsct 
By death in various forms— dark snares, and dogs. 

And more unpitying men— the garden seeks, 

Urged OD by fearless want. The bleating kine 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 
With looks of dumb despair ; then, »d-dispcrscd, 

Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. . • . 

As thus the snows arise, and foul and fierce 
AU Winter drives along the darkened air. 

In his own loose -revolving fields the sw.iin 
Disastered stands ; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown, joyless brow ; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
lieneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
I From hilt to dale, still more and more astray, 

Impatient flouncing through the driAcd heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home : the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt How sinks his soul I 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart, 

When, for the dusky spot which Fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets (he roughness of the middle waste, 

Far from the track and blest abode of man ; 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 

And every tempest, howling o'er his head, 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild! 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 

Of covered pits, unfathomably deep, 

A <2ire descent I beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smoothed up with snow ; and what is land, unknowDi 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boU& 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mixed with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man,— 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him the olfidous wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas I 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly \Vintcr seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

Aifd, o’er his inmost vltab creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows, a stifTcned corse, 

Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 
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Tbe Mecca Caravan. 

Iirc*nhcti hot 

From all the l>oun<llcss furn.icc of the sky, 

Arid the wide glittering waste of burning s.ind, 

A suffocating wind the pilgrim smilc'' 

With instant <lcath. Patient of thirst and toil, 

Son of the desert ! e'en the eamel feels, 

Shot through his withcrc<l heart, the fiery blast. 

Or from the black-red ether, bursting broa<l, 

Sallies the sudden whirlwiml. Straight the sands 
Commoved around, in gathering eddies play; 

Nearer ami nearer still they darkening come. 

Till with the general all -involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise ; 

And by their noonday fount dejected thrown, 

Or sunk at night in sad di»astrou> sleep, 
iicncath descending hilU, the caravan 
Is buried <lecp. In Cairo's crow<lc<l streets 
The impatient merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 

And Mecca saddens at tbe long delay. 

From *The Castle of Indolence.' 

In lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o'er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight couhl work, nc eared even for play. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 

Sleep-soothing groves, and rjuict lawns between ; 

And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 

From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnuml>crcd glittering streamlets played, 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 

'Phat, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds «aloiig the vale, 

And flocks loud-bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail. 

Or stock -doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep : 

Yet all these sounds yblent incline<i all to sleep. 

Full in the p.^ssnge of the vale, al>ovc, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move, 
As Idlcss fancictl in her dreaming mood : 

And up the hilts, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 

And where this valley windc<l out below. 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to 
(low. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it w.is ; 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer -sky. 


There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, always hovered nigh *, 

Hut whate'er smackt of noyance, or unre>l, 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest 

The landsca)>e such, inspiring perfect ease, 

Where Indolence (for so the wiz.ir(l highti 
ClosC'hi<l his castle mid embowering Irec', 

That half shut out the beams of Pha*bus bright. 

And made a kind of checkered day and night. 
Meanwhile, uncca.dng at the massy gate, 

Hcne.it h a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute of cruel fate 
And labour harsh, complained, lamenting man's estate. 

Thither continual pilgrims crowde<l still, 

From .nil the roads of earth that pass there by : 

For, as they chance<l to breathe on ncighlxauring hill. 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye, 

And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 

Till clustering round the cnch.nntcr false they hung, 
Ymolten with his syren mclo<ly ; 

While o'er the enfeebling lute his hand he Aung, 

And to the trembling chords these tempting verses sung 

* Ikhold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 

Sec all but man with unearned pleasure gay : 

Sec her bright robes the butterfly unfold, 

Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 

What youthful bride can equal her army? 

Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray. 

From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 

Is all she has to do l>cncath the radiant sky. 

' Behold the merry minstrels of the morn, 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove ; 

Ten thousand throats that, from the flowering thorn. 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love, 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove I 
Tlicy neither plough, nor sow ; nc, fit for flail. 

E'er to the bam the nodding sheaves they drove ; 

Yet thein each han*e$t dancing in the gale, 

Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale, 

* Outcast of Nature, man I the wrctche<l thrall 
Of bitter-dropping sweat, of swcitry pain, 

Of cares that eat away the heart with gall. 

And of the vices, an inhuman train, 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain t 
For when hard-heartctl Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astiica left the plain ; 

Guile, Violence, and Munlcr, seized on man, 

Amt, for sofl milky streams, with blood the rivers mo, 

' Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push hard up-hill ; hut as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 

Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweeps 
And hurls your lal>ours to the valley deep, 

For ever vain : come, and, withouten fee, 

I in oblirion will your sorrows steep, 

Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight ; O come, ye weary wights, to me I 

* With me, you need not rise at early dawn, 

To p.ass the joyless day in various stounds ; 

Or, touting low, on upstart Fortune fawn, 

And sell fair Honour for some paltry pounds ; 
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Or through the city take your dirty rounds^ 

To cheat> and dun, and lie, and visit pay, 

Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds ; 

Or prow] in courts of law* for human prey, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway. 

‘ No cocks, with me, to rustic labour cal], 

From village on to vilLigc sounding clear ; 

To tardy swain no shrill -voiced matrons squall ; 

No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun your car ; 

No hammers thump ; no horrid blacksmith sear ; 

Ne noisy tradesman your sweet slumbers start 
With sounds that are a misery to hear : 

But all is calm, — as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, — all Nature, and all Art. . . « 

‘The best of men have ever love<l repose : 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Embittered more from peevish day to day. 

Even those whom Fame has lent her fairest ray. 

The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 

From a base work! at last have stolen away : 

So Scipio, to (he soft Cumwan shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

* But if a little exercise you choose, 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbid<len here. 

Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 

Or tend the blooms dock the vernal year ; 

Or, softly stealing, with your watery gear. 

Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude ; the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the Zephyr’s sigh, 
Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody* 

*0 grievous folly I to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 

When, sudden, comes blind unrelenting Fate, 

And gives (he untasted portion you have won, 

With nithless toil and many a wretch undone, 

To those who mock you gone to Pluto’s reign, 

There with sad ghosts to pine, and shadows dun ; 

Bot sure it is of vanities most vain, 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.’ 

He ceased. But still their trembling ears retained 
The deep vibrations of hb witching song. 

That, by a kind of magic power, constrained 
To enter in, pell-mell, the listening throng. 

Heaps poured on heaps, and yet they slipped along, 

In silent ease : as when beneath the beam 
Of summer* moons, the distant woods among, 

Or some flood all silvered with the gleam, 

The soft-embodied Fays through airy portal stream. . . . 

Straight of these endless numbers, swarming round, 

As (hick as idle motes in sunny ray, 

Not one eftioons in view was to be found, 

But every man strolled off his own glad way. 

Wide o’er this ample court’s blank area, 

With all the lodges that thereto pertained, 

No living creature could be seen to stray ; 

While solitude and perfect silence reigned : 

So that to think you dreamt you almost was constrained. 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main 
(Whether it be lone Fancy him b^iles ; 

Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 


To stand einbcKlicd, to our senses plain), 

!!«ees on the naked hill» or valley low, 

The whilst In ocean Pheebus dips his wain, 

A vast assembly moving to ind fro : 

Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show. . . • 

The doors, that knew no shrill alarming l>ell, 

Nc cursed knocker plied by villain's hand, 

Self-opened into halU, where who cun tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand. 

The pride of Turkey .and of Persia land ? 

Soft quilts on quilts, on caq)cts carpets s|>rea<l. 

And couches stretched around in seemly band ; 

And endless pillows rise (o prop the head : 

So that each spacious room was one full swelling bed. 

And every where huge covered tables stood, 

With wines high-flavoured and rich viands crowned ; 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green l>osom of this Earth are found, 

And all oM Ocean genders in his round. 

Some h.and unseen these silently displayed, 

Even undemanded by a sign or sound : 

You nee<i but wish, and, instantly obeyed, 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
played. . . . 

The rooms with costly tai)estry were hung, 

\VhtTC was inwoven many a gentle talc ; 

Such as of old the rural poets sung, 

Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale : 

Reclining lovers, in the lonely dale, 

Poured forth at large the sweetly-tortured heart ; 

Or, sighing tender passion, swelletl the gale. 

And taught charmed Echo to resound their smart ; 
While flocks, woods, streams, around, repose and |>eace 
impart 

Those pleased the most, where, by a cunning h.ind, 
Depainted was the patriarchal age ; 

^Vhat time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 

And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 

Where fields and fountains fresh could best engage. 
Toil was not then. Of nothing took they heed, 

But with wild beasts the sylvan war to wage, 

And o’er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed : 
Blessed sons of Nature (hey 1 true Golden Age indeed 1 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise, 

Or Autumn’s varied shades imbrown the walls : 

Now the black tempest strikes the astonished eyes ; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies ; 

The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue. 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies : 
Whatever Lorraine light-touched with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew. , . » 

A certain music, never knoum Ixfore, 

Here lulled the pensive, melancholy mind ; 

Full easily obtained. Behoves no more, 

But sidelong to the gently- waving wind 
To lay the well tuned instrument reclined ; 

From which, with airy flying Angers light, 

Beyond each mortal touch the most refined, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight : 
^VhelIce, with just cause, the harp of Molat it highU 
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Afi inc \ "liAl lunU can touch the >lring so tine? 

Who up Oic I<'fiy <hrtpason r<A\ 

Such such sn<l, vucli solemn ain divine* 

'I'hcn Id Ukiu <l<»wn ni’.iin into the soul! 

Nov> ri'in^ love they fanned : now pka'in^ dole 
'riicy hre.^tlic^l, in tender lliroui;li the heart; 

And nou .1 tjfavcr sacred -train they stole* 

Av ulitn -eraphic hands a liyinn imparl r 
W ild'warhhn;^ Nature all, above the reach of Art! 

Such liie ^.yy splendour, the luxurious state, 

Of C.iliphs idd, who on the J igri>’ shore* 

In mighty Itagdacl, popuhuis and 

Heltl their bright covtrt, where was of I, dies store ; 

An<l vcr<c, love* music still the garland wore: 

When Hleep svas coy, the bani, in waiting there, 
Cheercil the lone midnight with the Muse’s lore; 
Composing music bade his dreams l>c fair* 

An<l music lent new glailness to the morning air. 

Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft tinkling streams and dashing waters fell, 

And sobbing breeze^ sighed, and oft began 
(So vHorked the wizaril) wintry storms to swell. 

As heaven ami earth they would logclhcr mell : 

At door> and >vindo>vs, threatening, seemed to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling fell, 

Vet the least entrance found they none at all ; 

Whence sweeter grew our sleep, secure in maAsy hall. 

And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams, 

KaiMPg a worhl of gayer tinct and grace ; 

0*er which were shadouy cast Klysiai gleams, 

‘I'K.it p]avc<l, in waving lights, from place to place, 

And shed a roseate smile on Nature’s face. 

Not Titian's pencil e'er could so array, 

So fleece with clomls, the pure ethereal space ; 

Nc could it e'er such melting forms display, 

As loose on flowery Ixrds all languishing!)* lay. 

No, fair illusions ! artful phantoms, no! 

My Muse will not attempt your fair)*- land ; 

She has no colours that like you cm glow : 

To catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand. 

Uut sure it is, was ne'er a subtler 1>and 
Than these same guileful .in gel -seeming sprites, 

Who thus in dreams, voluptuous, soft, and hbnd, 
Vourcfl all the Arabian heaven upon our nights, 

And blest them oft besides with more refined tlclights. 

They were in sooth a most enchanting train, 

Kven feigning virtue ; skilful to unite 
With evil good, and strew with plcisurc pain, 
liut for those fiends whom bloo<l and broils delight ; 
Who hurl the wretch, as if to hell outright, 

Down* down black gulfs, where sullen waters sleep, 

Or hold him claml>cring all the fearful night 
On beetling clifls, or pent in mins deep ; 

They, till due time should serve, were bid far hence to keep. 

Ye guardian spirits, to whom man is dear, 

From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom ! 
Angels of fancy and of love, be near, 

And o’er the blank of sleep diffuM* a bloom ! 

Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and Rome, 

And let them virtue with a look impart : 

But chief* awhile, O ! lend us from the tomb 
Those long-lost friends for whom in love we smart, 
And Mi with pious awe and joy*mixcd woe the heart. 

(From Book 1 .) 


From ' AJn^ed, a Masque An Ode. 

When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 

Arose from out the azure main* 

This >>as the cliartcr of the land, 

And guanlian angeU sang this strain : 

Rule, Britannia, rule the w.ivcs I 
Britonc never uill l^c slaves ! 

The nations not so blest as thee, 

Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shall flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. 

Still more majestic shah thou rise. 

More drc.Klful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies, 

Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Rule, Britannia, Ac. 

Thee haughty l)Tants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to l>cnd thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

But work their woe and thy renown. 

Rule, Britannia, Ac. 

To thee l>clongs the nir.il reign ; 

Thy cities shall svith commerce shine ; 

All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 

Rule, Britannia, Ac. 

The Muses, still with frec<lom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest isle, with matchless beauty crowned, 

And manly hearts to guard the fair I 
Rule, Britannia, Ac. 

In i8^r ihe Rev. D. C. Tovey puUUUed Tkd /Wfitai W^rkt 0J 

Tk^mten, wiih critical appendices and a memoir; the Ox* 
ford edition of the C^mpUit iVfirkt (lOoS) it by J« Logie Robertson ; 
Zippet published a variorum edition of Tkt (llerlin, 

Miifdoch and Dr Johnson were early biographers ; there are also 
Lives by Gilfillan. by W, M, Rossetti, by W. llayne (‘Famous 
Scots' 1^). and by C. C. Macaulay ('English Men of letters/ 
i^oS); and Profevsor L 4 on Morel wrote a tinpilarly full monograph 
on Tk^mi 4 H, /«i ft ttt (Etfrrfi (18^5). 

David .Mallet (1705 ?-6s), author of some 
popular ballad stanzas, and some florid unim- 
passioned poems in blank verse, was a successful 
but unprincipled literary adventurer. His original 
mime was Malloch, the name adopted by many 
of the M-icgrcgors when their elm was broken up 
(1603). His father was said to have kept an inn 
at Crieff, but seems rather to have been the 
well-to-do tenant of the farm of Dunnichan, near 
Muthill in Perthshire. Educated at Crieff parish 
school and Edinbui^h University, where he made 
the acquaintance of James Thomson, Mallet went 
to London as tutor in the Duke of Montrose’s 
family in 1723. Next year his ballad of Williani 
and Margaret appeared 5 and he soon numbered 
among his friends Young, Pope, and other 
authors, to whom his assiduous attentions, his 
agreeable manners, and literary tastes rendered 
his society acceptable. In 1726 he began to wTite 
his name Mallet, ‘for there is not one English- 
man,’ he said, ‘that can pronounce Malloch and 
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Dennis had made a jest on Moloch that rankled. 
A great dandy, he succeeded not merely in keeping 
clear of Scotticisms in his published works, but *in 
clearing his tongue of his native pronunciation/ 

In 1728 he published his poem the ErcursioHy 
written in senile imitation of the blank verse of 
Thomson. By command of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, then head of the Opposition, he wrote, in 
conjunction with Thomson, the masque of A//rtu/, 
which was performed in 1740, at Clicfdcn, the 
prince's summer residence. In this slight dramatic 
performance — afterwards altered by Mallet, and 
brought upon the stage at Drury' Lane in 1751 — 

^ Rule, Britannia,’ first appeared. In the reissue 
Mallet indirectly claimed the song— and ail that 
was best in the masque — as his own. But it ' 
seems to be fatal to his claim that the song 
was published in 1752 as by Thomson. In 
the same year (1740) he wrote a Life of Bacon, 
prefixed to an edition of the works. In 1742 
he was appointed undcr*secrctar>' to the Prince 
of Wales ; and a fortunate second marriage with 
a daughter of Lord Carlisle's steward added to 
his income. Both Mallet and his wife were pro* 
fessed deists. When Gibbon the historian left 
Oxford and entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
he went to live in Mallet's house, but was 
rather scandalised than reclaimed by the philos- 
ophy of his host. In 1749 Mallet figured as the 
ostensible editor of Bolingbroke's Pairiot King 
—insulting the memory of his benefactor Pope ; 
and the peer rewarded him by bequeathing to 
him the whole of his works, manuscripts, and 
library'. Mallct^s love of money and freethinking 
views were equally gratified by this bequest ; he 
published the collected works of Bolingbroke 
in 1754, and drew down on Bolingbroke's 
head and his own Johnson’s famous sarcasm 
(see above at page 203), in which Mallet figured 
as the ‘beggarly Scotchman’ whom Bolingbroke 
hired for half-a-crown to fire off after his death 
the gun he was himself too great a coward to 
discharge. The accession of George III. opened 
a way for all literary Scotsmen subservient to the 
Crown, and Mallet was soon a worshipper of the 
favourite Lord Bute. He dedicated his tragedy of 
Elvira (1763) to Bute, and tvas rewarded with the 
sinecure office of Keeper of the Book of Entries 
for the port of London, worth ^300 a year. 

Gibbon anticipated that if ever his friend Mallet 
should attain poetic iame, it would be by his 
Amyntor and Tluodora (1747), a blank- verse tale 
of a hermit in St Kilda ; but, contrariwise, the 
poetic repute of Mallet has rested on his ballads, 
and chiefly on his William and Margartly written 
about the age of twenty-two. Critics from Dr 
Percy down gave high praise to the ballad; 
attempts were at the same lime made — in \ain — 
to prove it a wholesale plagiarism. But It is 
sufficiently obvious that Mallet used freely both 
the ideas and the words of actual old ballads. 
Thus the injured maid had often returned from 


her grave to reproach her undocr ; «nnd the hungry 
worm and the cock crowing are precise parallels 
to the channerin' worm and the cock in ‘ The Wife 
o’ Usher s Weir (see \'oi. I. p. 537;. Mallet con- 
fessed to having followed a verse in Fletcher's 
Knight 0/ tlu Burning Pestle : 

When it was grown to d.irk midnight, 

And all >>crc fast asleep, 

In came Marg.irct's grimly ghost. 

And stood at William's feet. 

In the first printed copies of Mallet's ballad the 
first two lines were all but identical : 

When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleep. 

William and Margaret. 

Twas at the silent solemn hour. 

When night and morning meet \ 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 

And stood at William's feet. 

Her face was like an April mom 
Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear, 

When youth and years arc flown : 

Such is the robe that kings must wear. 

When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower, 

That sips the silver dew \ 

The rose was budded in her chock, 

Just opening to the view, 

But love had, like the canker-worm, 

Consumed her early prime ; 

The rose grew pale, and left her check. 

She died l>cforc her time. 

* Awake ! ’ she cried, ' thy true love calls, 

Come from her midnight grave : 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

‘ This is the dark and dreary hour ^ 

When injured ghosts complain x 
When >*awning graves give up their dead, 

To haunt the faithless swain. 

* Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath I 
And give me back my maiden vow, 

And give me back my troth. 

* Why did you promise love to me. 

And not that promise keep ? 

Why did you swear my eyes were bright* 

Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

' How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face foisake ? 

How could you win roy virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 

‘ Why did you say ray lip was sweet, 

And made the scarlet pale? 

And why did I, young, witless maidt 
Believe the flattering talc? 
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‘'['hnl face, alas ! no more is fair, 

Tho«c lips no longer r«l : 

Dark arc my cyc>, now closed in death. 

And every charm is tied. 

‘ The hungry worm my Meter is 5 
This winding-sheet I wear : 

And cold and wear)' lasU our night, 

Till lliat last mom appear. 

‘ But hark ! the cock ha> warned me hence ; 

A long and lost adieu ! 

Come see, false man, how low she lies, 

Who dicnl fur love of you.' 

The lark sung loud; the morning smiled 
With beams of rosy red : 

Pale William quaked In every* limb, 

And raving left his IktU. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret's Uxly lay ; 

And stretched him on the green -gra.^ turf 
That wrapt her breathless clay. 

And thrice he calleil on Marg.arct’s name. 

And thrice he wept full sore ; 

Then laid his check to her col<l grave, 

And wor<l spake never more ! 

Tbo Blrks of Invermay. 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring, 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing ; 

And, while they warble from the spray, 

Love melts the universal Uy. 

Ixt us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them, improve the hour that flies ; 

And in soft raptures waste the day, 

Among the birks of Invennay. 

For soon the winter of the year, 

And age, life's winter, will appear ; 

At this thy living bloom will fade, 

As that will strip the verdant shade. 

Our taste of pleasure then is o'er, 

The feathered songsters are no more ; 

And when they drop and we decay, 

Adieu the birks of Invermay ! 

Seme addiiional were added to the Ust poem (originally 

'The Birk^ of Endermay') by Dr Bryce of Kirknewlon. Mallet's 
Works Appeared in three volumes in 175^ Hi$ poem.^ 
were often reprinted (in *uch eolleciions at Johnson't arid 
Chalmers's). Dinidale't edition of the BAlltids and Sougt, with 
a l.ifc of Mallet, was published in iByy. 

lleiiry Caroy (born near the end of the 
seventeenth century) was believed to be an 
illegitimate son of George Savile, the famous 
Marquis of Halifax. He wrote a multitude 
of songs, witty poems, burlesques, farces, and 
dramatic pieces, sometimes providing also music 
for them ; and had produced a volume of 
youthful poems in 1713. ChrononhctonlhohgoSy 
^thc King of Queerummania,' was a burlesque 
tragedy (1734) in some measure on the lines of 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb (1730). Characters in it 
are Aldiborontiphoscophomio and Rigdumfunnidos 
a lord in waiting *), whose names Scott applied to 


the Ballantync brothers. Tht Dragon of WanlUy 
(1744) was popular on the stage. In all he pro- 
duced some two hundred works. It was of him 
it was said that ‘he led a life free of reproach, 
and hanged himself October 4lh, 1743* From 
Henry Carey, as Lord Macaulay noted, ‘dc* 
scended that Edmund Kean who in our time 
transformed himself so man cllously into Shylock, 
I ago, and Othello.’ Carey’s poem of ?<amby 
Tatnby has added a word to the English Ian* 
guage. It is a burlesque of the child-poems of 
Ambrose Philips, and is a r/ductio ad absurdum 
in child-language, ‘Namby Pamby Pilli-pis,’ the 
name of the poet, corresponding wiih ’rhimy- 
pimed on missy-mis.’ The reference is to the 
‘Dimply damsel, sweetly smiling,' and ‘Timely 
blossom, infant fair’ style of odes ‘by Ambrose 
Philips. 

Nambr Pamby : or, a Panegyric on the new Ver« 
elflcatlOD addressed to A — P — , Esq. 

* NAuty Pauly Jack-a-dandy 
Slole a piece of lugar-candy 
From the Groccr'i ahoppy-shop, 

And away did hoppy-hop.' 

All ye poets of the nge, 

All ye witlings of the stage. 

Learn your jingles to reform : 

Crop your numbers, and conform : 

Let your little verses flow 
Gently, sweetly, row by row. 

Let the verse the subject fit, 

Little subject, little wit. 

Namby Pamby is your guide, 

Albion's joy, Hibernia's pride. 

Namby Pamby Pilli*pis, 

Rhimy-pim'd on missy-mis. • . • 

As an actor does his pan, 

So the nurses get by heart 
Namby Pamby's little rhymes, 

Little jingle, little chimes. 

Namby Pamby ne’er will die 
While the nurse sings lullaby. 

Namby Pamby's doubly mild, 

Once a man, and twice a child ; 

To his hanging-sleeves restor’d, 

Now he foots it like a lord ; 

Now he pumps his little wits, 

All by little liny bits. 

Now methinks I hear him say, 

Boys and girls, come out to play, 

Moon docs shine as bright ns day. . • • 

Now he sings of Jacky Horner 
Sitting in the chimney comer, 

Eating of a Christmas pic, 

Putting in his thumb, oh, fle 1 
Putting in, oh, lie I his thumb. 

Pulling out, oh, strange ! a plum. 

Now he acts the Grenadier, 

Calling for a pot of beer. 

Where's his money? he's foigot^ 

Get him gone, a drunken sot. 

Now on cock-horse docs he ride ^ 

And anon on timber stride, 

Sec-and-saw and Sacch’ry down^ 

London is a gallant town. 
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In Ckrononhotonthologos th^ Gr^at^ a burlesque 
of the bombast of the stage^ and much ado a)x>ut 
nothing, Bombardinion, general of Quccrumm«'inia, 
reports an invasion of the Antipodeans, but defeats 
them. Meanwhile the King falls in love with the 
captive Queen, and quarrels with the general, who 
first kills the King and then himself. The plot is 
—intentionally, it may be presumed— utterly silly 
and senseless, but there are amusing passages, the 
most being made of the fantastic names. 

SCB.VE.— '//« Anii-Ckambtr in tht EnUr Rig* 

DUM-FUNNtDOS ALDI BORON TII^HOiCOPKORN JO. 
Rig.' fun, Aldiborontiphoscophomio ! 

Where left you Chrononholonthologos ? 

Aldi. Fatigu'd with the tremendous toils of war, 
Within his tent, on downy couch succumbcnl, 

Himself he unfatigues with gentle slumbers, 

Lull'd by the cheerful trumpet's gladsome clangour, 

The noise of drums, and thunder of artillery, 

He sleeps supine rmidst the din of war. 

And yet *ti$ not definitively sleep ; 

Rather a kind of doze, a waking slumber, 

That sheds a stupefaction o'er his senses \ 

For DOW he nods and snores ; anon he starts ; 

Then nods and snores again. If this be sleep, 

Tell me, ye gods J what mortal man 's awake ! 

What says my friend to this } 

Rig,'Fun. Say \ I say he sleeps dog-sleep : What a 
plague would you have me say ? 

Aldi. O impious thought \ O curst insinuation ! 

As if great Chrononholonthologos 
To animals detestable and vile 
Had aught the least similitude I 

Scene.- Bombardin ion's Tmt. King and Bombar- 
DIN JON, ai a tabUf with two Ladits^ 

Bomb, This honour, royal sir 1 so royalizes 
The royalty of your most royal actions, 

The dumb can only utter forth your praise ; 

For we, who speak, want words to tell our meaning. 

Here J fill the goblet with Falemian wine, 

And, while our monarch drinks, bid the shrill trumpet 
Tell all the gods, that we propine their healths. 

King, Hold, Bomba rdinion, I esteem it fit, 

With so much wine, to eat a little bit. 

Bomb. See that tbe table instantly be spread, 

With all that art and nature can produce. 

Traverse from pole to pole ; sail round the globe, 

Bring every eatable that can be eat : 

The king shall eat ; tho' all mankind be starv'd. 

Cock, 1 am afraid his majesty will be starv'd, before I 
can run round the world for a dinner ; besides, where 's 
the money? 

King. Ha ! dost thou prattle, contumacious slave? 
Guards, seize the villain I broil him, fry him, stew him ; 
Ourselves shall cat him out of mere revenge. 

Cook, 0 pray, your majesty, spare my life ; there 's 
some nice cold pork in the pantry : I ’ll hash it for your 
majesty in a minute. 

King, Be thou first hash’d in hell, audacious slave. 

[Kiiis him, and turns to BOMBARDINION. 
Hash’d pork I shall Chrononhotontholc^^ 

Be fed with swine’s fiesb, and at second-hand ? 

Now, by the gods I thou dost insult us, general I 
Bomb. The gods can witness, that 1 little thought 


Your majesty to other flesh than this 
Had aught the least propensity. [/\un/s to tkt I ad its. 
King. Is this a dinner fur a hungr)* moii.ircli ? 

Bomb. Monarchs as great as Chrononhotunthologos 
n.avc ma'Ic a very hearty meal of wor^c. 

A'ing Ila ! traitor ! dost thou brave me \*> tu) uc’h? 
Take this reward, and learn to mock ihy 

[dtr'ilfs hun. 

Bomb. A blow f shall Bombarilinion take a Mow? 
Blush ! blush, thou sun ! sLart liack thou rapid ocean \ 
HIUh ! vales ! seas I mountains ! all commixing Lnjml)lc, 
.And into chaos pulverize the work! ; 

For Bombardinion has receiv'd a blow, 

And Chrononhotonthologos shall die. 

King. NVhai means the traitor ? 

Bomb, Traitor in ihy teeth, 

Tliiis I <lcfy thee \ {.Thty fight : ho ki//s tho A'ing. 

Ha! what have I done? 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach t>c call'd ; 

And let the man that c.alls it l>e the caller ; 

And, in his calling, let him nothing c.all, 

But coach ! coach ! coach ! Oh ! for a coach, yc go<U I 

[Exit rai'itfg : rot urns n^ith a Boo tor. 
Bomb. How fares your majesty ? 

Boot. My lord, he *s dead. 

Bomb, Ha ! dead ! impossible \ it cannot be ! 

I *d not believe it, tho* himself should swear it. 

Go join his body to his soul again, 

Or, by this light, thy soul shall quit thy bcxly. 

Boot. My lord, he ’s far beyond the power of ph)‘sic, 
His soul ha.s left his body and this world. 

Bomb, Then go to l* other world and fetch it back. 

[Kills him. 

And, if I find thou trificst with me there, 

1 'll chase thy shade through myriads of orbs, 

And drive thee far beyond the verge of Nature. 

Ha I^CaH’st thou, Chrononhotonthologos ? 

I come \ your faithful Bombardinion comes ! 

He comes in worlds unknonm to make new wars, 

And gain tbee empires numerous as the stars. 

[Kills kimsolf, 

Carey thus tells the occasion of his classical 
lyric, Sally in our AlUy, the music of which is 
also his: ’A shoemaker’s apprentice making holi- 
day with his sweetheart, treated her with a sight 
of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flying chairs, 
and all the elegancies of Moorfields : from whence 
proceeding to the Farthing Pichousc, Ire gave 
her a collation of buns, checsc-cakcs, gammon of 
bacon, stufled beef, and bottled ale ; through all 
which scenes the author dodged them (charmed 
with the simplicity of their courtship), from whence 
he drew this little sketch of nature.’ The song, he 
adds, was more than once mentioned with appro- 
bation by ^the divine Addison.’ There is no good 
ground for crediting him with the authorship of 
God save the King, though after his death his son 
claimed it for him. 

Sally In our Alley. 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 

There ’s none like pretty Sally : 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 
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rUcrc IS i\o Intly in ihc bnd 
I', half so as Sally ; 

She is ihc darling of my heart, 

And ')k' lives in <»iir alley. 

Her father he makes cal>haj;c*ncls, 

And rhvou'^h the sircel'* sloes cry cm: 

Her mother vhc ><\U laces lon^*, 

Tm '.Qch ns ] ‘lease lo Imy ’em : 
lint sore Mich folk> could ne’er Inr^cl 
So sweet a |»itI ns Sally ! 

She is the darlin*^ of my heart, 

And >ho lives in our alley. • 

When she is hy, I leave my work 
( I love her so sincerely), 

My mn>lcr comes like any Turk, 

And Ixangs me most severely : 
llul let him bang his belly full, 

1 11 bear it all for Sally ; 

She is the (barling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the (lays that 's in the week, 

I dearly love but one day, 

And that the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday. 

For then I *m dressed all in iny best, 

I'o walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am I blamed, 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named : 

I leave the church in sermon time. 

And slink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling uf my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes al>out again, 

O then I shall have money ; 

1 11 hoard it u|) and l)Ox it all, 

1 11 give it to my honey : 

I would it were ten th(m$.and pounds, 

I 'd give it all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

.My master and the neighbours all 
Moke game of me and Sally ; 

And (but for her) I W \kUct Yk 
A slave, and row a galley : 

But when my seven long years are out, 

O then I ’ll maiT)' Sally, 

O then we *11 wed, and then we’ll bed, 

Bui not in our alley. 

Philip DoddridsOy Nonconformist divine, 
was born in London, 36th June 1702. His grand* 
father liad been ejected from the living of Shep* 
pcrlon in Middlesex by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1602; and his father, a wdbto*do oilman in 
London, married the only daughter of a German 
Lutheran pastor who had fled from Prague lo escape 
the persecution which raged in Bohemia after the 
expulsion of Frederick, the Elector Palatine. In 


1712 Doddridge was sent to school at Kingslon- 
upon- I hamcs ; but both his parents dying, he was 
removed to St Albans in 1715, and whilst there was 
admitted a member of the Nonconforming congre- 
gation. When, in 1718, the Duchess of Bedford 
olTcrcd to cduc.ite him .at either university for 
the Church of England, Doddridge declined from 
conscientious scruples. Dr Clarke, Presbyterian 
minister of Si Albans, befriended him, and in 1719 
he was placed at a Dissenting academy at Kib- 
worlh in Leicestershire. Here for three years he 
pursued his studies for the ministry, cultivating a 
taste for elegant literature, and, as appears from 
his correspondence, usually in love with somebody, 
and in brisk correspondence with her. The play- 
fulness and even gaiety of some of these epistles 
are rentarkablc in one so staid and devout, and 
suggest Cowpcr*s. 

From his first sermon, delivered at the age of 
twenty, Doddridge became a marked preacher 
among the Dissenters, and had calls to various 
congregations. He declined several calls because 
the congregations inviting were ‘a very' rigid kind 
of people,^ or were too orthodox ; but in 1729 he 
settled at Northampton, becoming also the head 
of a theological academy. He believed that he 
was *in all the most important points a Calvinist 
but the orthodox suspected him, and Stoughton 
holds that his view of the Trinity was Sabcllian. 
But even those who suspected his orthodoxy, 
and thought his truly Catholic liberality too all- 
embracing, revered his personal piety. He had 
a happy family life and many devoted friends. 
Me first appeared as an author in 1730, when 
he published a pamphlet on the M<ans cf R<viv^ 
ing the Dissaitifig JttUr^sL His Sfrmofts on Ou 
Education of Children (1732), Sermons to Young 
People (1735), Ten Sertnons on the Power and 
Grace of Christ (1736), and Practical Discourses 
on Regeneration (1741) were all w'cll received ; and 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul 
(1745) is one of the few' w'orks of practical 
religion wliich has been .accepted by all denomi* 
nations of evangelical Christians as next to the 
Bible the best aid to the devout life, and has been 
translated into French, Dutch, German, Danish, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Tamil, and other longues. In 
1747 appeared Some Remarkable Passages in the 
Life of Colonel fames Gardiner^ who was stain 
by the Rebels at the Battle of Prestonpans^ Sept* 
2 ly 1745 — the life of a Scottish officer who served 
with distinction under Marlborough, and from a 
gay libertine life was suddenly converted to the 
strictest piety by a visible representation of Christ 
upon the cross amidst a blaze of light, and the 
audible words : ^ O sinner I did I suffer this for 
thee, and arc these the returns?* The Family 
Expositor^ containing a Version and Paraphrase 
of the Nesv Testament^ with Critical Notes and 
a Practical Improvement (6 vols. 1739-56), also 
received a >vidc welcome. Doddridge’s health 
failing, he was, in 1751, advised to remove to a 
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warmer climate for the winter, and in September 
of the same year he sailed from Falmouth for 
Lisbon. He sundved his arrival only five days, 
d>nng October 26, 1751. His hymns are prized 
by many who hardly know his name. Of some 
four hundred written by him the best known arc 
* Ye servants of the Lord ; ’ ‘ O happy Day ; * 
‘My Cod, and is thy table spread ‘Hark, the 
glad sound, the Saviour comes ; ’ ‘ O Cod of 
Bethel, by whose hand.* Doddridge was author 
of what Johnson calls ‘one of the finest epigrams 
in the English language/ His family motto, 
‘Dum vivimus vivamus,’ was in its primaiy signi- 
fication hardly very suitable to a Christian divine, 
but he paraphrased it thus : 

‘ Live while you live/ the epicure would say, 

‘And seize the pleasures of ihc present day.* 

‘Live while you live/ the sacred preacher cries, 

'And give to Cod each moment as it flics.* 

Lord, in my views let both unitc<l be ; 

1 live in pleasure when I live to thee ! 

A Country Life. 

‘ You know I love a country life, and here wc have 
it in perfection. I am roused in the morning with the 
chirping of sparrows, the cooing of pigeons, the lowing 
of kinc, the bleating of sheep, and, to complete the 
concert, the grunting of swine and neighing of horses. 
We have a mighty pleasant garden and orchard, and 
a fine arbour under some tall shady limes, that form 
a kind of lofty dome, of which, as a native of the great 
city, you may perhaps catch a glimmering idea, if I 
name the cupola of St Paul's. And then, on the other 
side of the house, there is a la^e space which we call 
a wilderness, and which I fancy would please you 
extremely. The ground is a dainty greensward ; a 
brook runs sparkling through the middle, and there are 
two large fish*ponds at one end ; both the ponds and 
the brook are surrounded with willows ; and there arc 
several shady walks under the trees, besides little knots 
of young willows interspersed at convenient distances. 
This is the nursery of our lambs and calves, with whom 
I have the honour to be intimately acquainted. Here 
1 generally spend the evening, and pay my respects to 
the setting sun, when the variety and the b^uty of 
the prospect inspire a pleasure that I know not how 
to express. I am sometimes so transported with these 
inanimate beauties, that I fancy I am like Adam in 
Paradise } and it is my only misfortune that 1 want an 
Eve, and have none but the birds of the air, and the 
beasts of the field, for my companions.* 

(Pram a Utter to » youag Udy.) 

Bappy Devotional FoellnffS of Doddridge. 

I hope, my dear, you will not be offended when I 
tell you that I am, what I hardly thought it possible, 
without a miracle, that I should have been, very easy 
and happy without you. My days b^n, pass, and end 
in pleasure, and seem short because they are so delight' 
ful. It may seem strange to say it, but really so it is, 
I hardly feel that I want anything. I often think of 
you, and pray for you, and bless God on your account, 
and please myself with the hope of many comfortable 
days, and wccki, and yean with you ; yet I am not 
at all anxious about your return, or indeed about 


anything cUe. And the re.i^on, the great .md sufficient 
reason, is that I have more of the presence of G<xl with 
me than 1 remember ever to have enjoyed in any one 
month of my life. He enables me to live for him, 
and to live with him. When 1 auake in the mnming, 
which is alwa)'s before it \s light, I -vldress mssclf to 
him, and converge with him, speak to him uliilc 1 am 
lighting my candle and putting on my clothc>, and 
have often more <lclight before I come out of my 
chamber, though it be hanlly a quarter of an hour 
after my awaking, than 1 have enjoyed for whole days, 
or jierhaps weeks of my life. He mccii me in my 
study, in secret, in family devotions. It is pleasant to 
road, pleasant to compose, pleasant to converse with my 
friends at home ; pleasant to visit those abroad— tlie 
poor, the sick ; pleasant to write letters of necessary 
business by which any good can be done ; pleasant to 
go out ami preach the gospel to poor souls, of which 
some arc thirsting for it, ami others dying without it : 
pleasant in the week -day to think how near another 
'Sabbath is ; but, oh ! much, much more pleasant, to 
think how near clemily is, and how short the journey 
through this wilderness, .and that it is but a step from 
earth to heaven. , 

Hii CrtTft^n<ieHU and his Oinry were published in 1829-3 L» 
and there ii a Memoir by Stanford (sBSo). 


John IVcsley (1703-91), the founder of 
Methodism, was a great religious and reforming 
genius \ he was also a very copious and effective 
writer on innumerable subjects, and the author 
of one of the most interesting Journals in the 
English tongue. The fifteenth child and second 
sur>'iving son of the rector of Epworth in Lincoln- 
shire, he passed from the Charterhouse to Christ 
Church, Oxford, whore his brothers Samuel and 
Charles also studied. He was ordained deacon 
in 1725, and in 1726 became Fellow of Lincoln and 
Creek lecturer. In 1727 he left Oxford to assist 
his father, but returned as tutor in 1739, having 
in 172S been ordained priest. During his absence 
his brother Charles and one or two other students 
had by a new religious zeal led somebody to 
exclaim, ‘ Here is a new sect of Methodists sprung 
up/ So the word, used in the sixteenth century* 
for certain schools of physicians and mathema- 
ticians, was first used in its religious reference \ 
but the movement we identify it with had not yet 
taken origin, though by 1735 the little company of 
devout friends numbered nearly a score, Hervey* 
and Whitefield being now of the number. And 
even before this Wesley had been much influenced 
by Law^s mysticism. In 173$ Wesley undertook 
a mission to Georgia under the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, being then a rigid 
High Churchman. It has even been said of him 
that at this time he seemed likely to anticipate 
by a century the work of Cardinal Newman. 
He returned to England in 1738, and in London 
had much prayerful intercourse with the Moravian 
missionary, Peter Bdhler. Methodism dates its 
birth from that May evening in 1738 when, at a 
meeting of a society in Aldersgate Street, he heard 
LuthePs preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
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rcjci, and fell that Christ had taken away his sins, 
rin- >wcc{)in^^ aside of ecclesiastical traditions, the 
rcj<'ii'>n *)f Apostoheal Sticccssion, the ordination 
uitl) |iiv own liaiuK of preshyters and bishops, the 
hn.il oi^Mnisati(ni of a sejiaralc Church, were all in- 
vi'lscd in sshat look plate that ni^dit. Ihc clergy 
(loved their pulpit'* against Wesley; this inioler- 
an< W hile hcld's c\amplc, and the needs of the 
degraded ni.i''''Cs <lrove Inni into the open air. 
During his journeying s of half a century ten 
tlvni'and to thirty thousand people wouki wail 
patienth for hours to hear him. He gave his 
streiigifi to uorking-( lass neighbourhoods; hence 
the inavv of hi> (onverts were colliers, miners, 
foundrx incru wca\crs, spinners, fishermen, artisans, 
yeomen, and day-labourers in towns. His life 
was fietiuently m danger, but he outlived all 
persecution, and the itineraries of his old age 
were ti iuiii()h;il processions from one end of the 
country to the other. He wandered all o\cr the 
Urilisli Isles, crossed the Irish Sea more than forty 
limes, and after 1757 was frequently in Scotland; 
and he repeatedly visited the Continent. During 
his unparalleled apostolatc he travelled two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand miles and preached forty 
thousand sermons. Vet he managed to do a pro- 
digious amount of literar)’ work, reading on horse- 
bat k; whenever and wherever he rode he read 
or composed. He wrote short English, P'rcnch, 
Latin, Creek, and Hebrew grammars; a Com- 
pendium of Logic ; extracts from Fha‘drus, Ovid, 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and 
Sallust ; an English Dictionary ; commentaries 
on the Old and New Testaments; a short Roman 
History; a History of England; an Ecclesias- 
tical History; a Compendium of Social Philos- 
ophy : and a Christian Library of fifty volumes, 
for the benefit of his itinerant preachers. He 
edited the Imitation of Christy and the principal 
works of Bunyan, Baxter, Edwards, Rutherford, 
Law, Madame Cuyon, and others ; endless 
abridged biographies, and even an abridged 
edition of Brooke's novel, The Fool of Quality; 
a Compendium of Physic— not to speak of col- 
lections of psalms, hymns, and tunes, his own 
Sermons and fournals^ and a monllily magazine. 
His works were so popular that he made ^30,000, 
every penny of which he distributed in charity 
during his life. He founded an orphans’ home at 
Newcastle, charity schools in London, and a dispen- 
sary in Bristol. Dean Stanley affirmed that Wesley 
was the founder of the Broad Church. Under his 
direction the Conference in 1770 adopted resolu- 
tions which provoked the indignation of his 
orthodox Calvinistic friends — that the heathen 
who had never heard of Christ could be saved if 
they feared God and worked righteousness accord- 
ing to the light they had. And he believed Marcus 
Aurelius would be saved, and spoke of the 
‘exccr*iblc wretches’ who wrangled at the various 
Church councils. He took upon himself with the 
utmost reluctance the responsibility of organising 


a separate Church. But the most striking feature 
of his life as a theologian was his readiness in the 
last resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt his creed 
to indisputable facts. 

Of the enormous mass of his writing, much is 
admirable. *As for me,’ he said, ‘I never think 
of my style at all, but just set down the words 
that come first.’ For that very reason, since he 
was an exceptionally gifted man and a ell-read 
scholar, his \vork is natural, simple, generally pithy 
and racy. His sermons arc not eloquent, original, 
or profound, but they were abundantly elTcctivc, 
probably by reason of their very simplicity. He 
was a keen and telling controversialist, and some- 
times carried frankness and free speech to their 
full limits. When Toplady, author of ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ but a fierce Calvinist champion, became too 
abusive, and talked of Wesley’s S.aianic guilt and 
Satanic shamelessness, Wesley retorted that he 
declined to fight with chimney-sweepers. John 
Wcslc>'’s best hymns arc translations from Mora- 
vian and other German sources ; but Charles’s 
noblest and tenderest hymns gained much from 
the elder brother's judicious and numerous emen- 
dations. Here he had Charles’s sanction and co- 
operation. But his elective touch is also seen 
in the alterations he made in Watts’s hymns, if 
one man may alter another man’s hymns, then 
perhaps Wesley performed the task as judiciously 
as is possible ; the <altcrations arc in most cases 
obvious improvements. Wcslc)'’s published Journal 
(more precisely ‘Extracts of the Rev. Mr John 
Wesley’s Journals’), which extends from 1735 to 
1790, contains the experiences, observations, reflec- 
tions, comments, and intimate thoughts of one of 
the most acute and sagacious of men, not without 
wit, epigram, and irony. Many of those far removed 
from the Wesleyan fold take delight in Wesley’s 
Journal; it was Edward FitzGerald’s favourite 
reading. Wesley was keenly interested in ghost- 
stories, psychical research subjects, firmly believed 
in apparitions and in diabolical possession, and 
even held that the inspiration of Scripture guaran- 
teed the reality of what Englishmen understood 
by witchcraft. ‘Cleanliness is indeed next to god- 
liness,’ from a sermon of Wesley’s on dress, seems 
to be the first known instance in which this pro- 
verbial saying occurs precisely in this form ; and 
his letters are studded with sage sayings such as, 
‘ Passion and prejudice govern the world ; only 
under the name of reason.’ 

These extracts arc from the Jourttal : 

The Birth of MethocUem. 

In my return to England, January, 173S, being in 
imminent danger of death, and veiy uneasy on that 
account, 1 was strongly convinced that the cause of 
that uneasiness was unbelief, and that the gaining a 
(rue, living faith was the ‘one thing needful’ for me. 
But still 1 fixed not this faith on its right object : 1 
meant only faith in God, not faith in or through Christ. 
Again, I knew not that I was wholly void of this faith; 
but only thought, 1 had not enough of it. So that when 
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Peter 13 ohler, M'hom God prepared for me soon as 
2 came to I^ndon» affirmed of true faith in Chn^t» 
(which is but one,) that it had those two fruiU in* 
separably attending it, * Dominion over sin, and constant 
Peace from a sense of forgiveness/ I was (]uitc amazed, 
and looked upon it as a new Compel. If this was 
it was clear I had not faith. But 1 was not willing to 
be convinced of this. Therefore, I disputed with all my 
might, and lalwurcd to prove that faith might be where 
these were not ; especially wlierc the sense of forgivenevs 
was not : For, all the Scriptures relating to this, I had 
been long since taught to construe away ; and to call 
all Probyierians who spoke otherwise. Besidc>, I well 
saws no one could, in the nature of things, have such 
a sense of forgiveness, and not /u/ it. But I fell it not. 
If then there was no faith without this, all my pre* 
tensions to faith dropped at once. 

When 1 met Peter Bohlcr again, he consented to pul 
the dispute upon the issue which 1 desired, namely. 
Scripture and experience. I first consulted the Scrip- 
ture. But when 1 set asiidc the glosses of men, and 
simply considered the words of God, comparing them 
together, endeavouring to illustrate the obscure by the 
plainer passages, I found they all made against me, 
and was forced to retreat to iny last hold, *that expe- 
rience would never agree with the Htfral inUrpr<iaiwn 
of (hose scriptures. Nor could I therefore allow it to 
be true, till I found some living witnesses of it.* He 
replied, he could show me such at any time ; if 1 desired 
it, the next day. And accordingly, the next day he came 
again with three others, all of whom testified, of their 
own personal experience, that a true living faith in 
Christ is inseparable from a sense of pardon for all past, 
and freedom from all present, slns^ lliey added with 
one mouth, that this faith was the gift, the free gift of 
God ; and that he would surely liestow it upon every 
soul who earnestly and pcrsevcringly sought it. I was 
now thoroughly convinced ; and by the grace of God, 

1 resolved to seek it unto the end, (l.) By absolutely 
renouncing all dependence, in whole or in part, upon 
my cwn works or righteousness ; on which 1 had really 
grounded my hope of salvation, though t knew it not, 
from my youth up. (2.) By adding to the constant use 
of all the other means of grace, continual prayer for 
this very thing, justifying, saving faith, a full reliance 
on the blood of Christ shed for me: a trust in Him, 
^ my Christ, as my sole justification, sanctification, and 
redemption. 

I continued thus to seek it, (though with strange in* 
difference, dulness, and coldness, and unusually frequent 
relapses into sin,) till Wednesday, May 24. I think it 
was about five this morning, that I opened my Testament 
on those words, Td xol rt^ua ^rayyA^ara 

tra did toOrwp yhyt9$€ dc/af aeivwrol ^i^rwr. 

^ There are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises, even that ye should be partakers of the divine 
^ nature’ (2 Peb i. 4). Just as I went out, 1 opened it again 
on those words, *Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.' In the anemoon I was asked to go to St Paul's. 
The anthem was, ‘ Out of the deep have I called unto 
thee, O Lonl j Lord, hear my voice. O let thine cars 
consider well the voice of my complaint. If thou, Lord, 
wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, 
who may abide it ? For there is mercy with thee 5 
therefore shall thou be feared. O Israel, trust in the 
Lofd : For with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him 


is pleotcous redemption. And lie sliali fe<lectn Israel 
from .ill hi» bin>. ' 

In ihc evening I went vcr\ ansNillm^ly lo a society 
in .•M(lcrsg.ilc*$trcel, where one was l.ulhcri 

preface to tlie Epi^lle lo (he Koinins. .1 quarter 

Ijcfore nine, while he was dcscribiug the ihange w'IikIi 
G od works in the heart through fAilh in (. i.n-u I fell 
my heart .strangely w.imicd. I felt J <lid trust in Cl.risl, 
Christ alone for miration: And an .isiurniicc was given 
me, that he ha<l taken away vty sins, even f>nni\ and 
&ived me from the law of sin and death. 

1 began (0 pray with all luy might for lliosc who 
had in a more e>pecial manner despiicfully u^cd inc 
and persecuicti me. I then testified o|H!nly to all there, 
what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long 
Wfore the enemy suggested, ‘ This cannot lx* faith; for 
where i> thy joy?* Then was I taught, that peace and 
victory over sin arc cs2»ential to faith in the Captain of 
our salvation : But (h.il, a.s to the transports of joy that 
usually attend the Iwginning of it, cs|)eciaUy in those 
who have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, some 
times w ilhholdcth them, according to the counsels of bis 
own will. 

After my return home, 1 was much buffeted with 
temptations; but cricti out, and they ffed away. They 
returned again and again. I as often lifted up iny eye.s, 
and He *scn( mo help from his holy place.' And herein 
I found the difference between this and my former state 
chiefly consisted. I was striving, yea, fighting with all 
my might under the I.aw, as well as under grace. But 
then I w*as sometimes, if not often, conquered ; now, 1 
was always conqueror. 

Thur, 25.— The moment I awaked, ‘Jesus, Master,* 
was in my heart and in my mouth ; and I found all iny 
strength lay in keeping my eye fixed upon him, and niy 
soul waiting on him continually. Being again at St Paul's 
in the afternoon, I could taste the go<^ word of God in 
the anthem, which began, ‘My song shall l)e always of 
the loving kindness of the Lord : With my mouth will I 
ever be showing forth thy truth from one generation to 
another.’ Yet the enemy injected a fear, ‘If thou dost 
believe, why is there not a more sensible change?’ I 
answered, (yet not I,) ‘That I know not. But this I 
know, I have ” now {>eace with God. ** And I sin not 
to*day, and Jesus my Master has forbid me to take 
thought for the morrow.’ 

‘But is not any sort of fear,* continued the tempter, 
‘a proof that thou dost not believe?* 1 desired my 
Master to answer for me ; and opened his Book upon 
those words of St Paul, ‘Without were fightings, within 
were fears.’ Then, inferred I, well may fears be within 
me ; but I must go on, and tread them under my feet. 

Wealey in Scotland. 

A>f. {May'l 8,[i76i].^Wc rode to Glammiss, about 
sixty-four measured miles, and on Saturday, qth, about 
sixty-six more (0 Edinburgh. I was tired : however, I 
would not disappoint the congrq^tion : and God gave 
me strength according to my day. 

Sutt, KO.^I had designed to preach near the Infir* 
mary ; but some of the m.anagers would not suffer it. 
So I preached in our Room, morning and evening, even 
to the rich and honourable. And I bear them witness, 
they will endure plain dealing, whether they profit by 
it or not. 

it.^I took my leave of Edinburgh for the 
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present. Die silu.Uion of the city, on .1 hiU 'helving 
n <*n botli well n' to llic with the sl.^tcly 

i.i'ilc u[‘nn a cr.igg)' rock on the vveM, U inexpressibly 
line: mid the mnln street so brood nnd finely pave* I . with 
ilic houses on either luincl, tm.my of them seven or 
eight 'torics high,) is far iKjond any in Gre.1l Britain. 
Ihit how can it he MifTered. that all manner of filth should 
still lie thrown even into this street continually? NN here 
arc the magistracy, the gentry, the nobility of the lanti? 
Have ihcv no concern for the hon<»iir of their nation? 
How long shall the capital city of Scotland, yea, ami 
the chief street of it, stink worse than a coninion sewer? 
Will no lover of his count f)'. or of decency and common 
sense, find T remedy for this? 

Ihd' lousc, at the cnlr.mcc of K*iinbvirgli, the 
auLient )>al.acc of the Scottish king', is a noble structure ; 
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it was rcdmilt and furnished by King Charles the Second. 
One side of it is a picture gallery*, wherein are picture.s 
uf all the Scottish kings ; and an original one of the ccic- 
liratc<l Queen Mary. It is scarce possible for any who 
looks at this, to think her such a monster as some have 
painted her ; nor indeed fur any who considers the circum- 
stances of her death, equal to that of an ancient martyr. 

[ preached in the evening at Musselburgh, ami at hvc 
in the morning. Then we rmlc on to Haddington, where 
tthe rain driving me in) I preached, between nine and 
ten, in Provost Dickson's parlour. Aliout one I preached 
At North -Berwick, a pretty large town, close to the sea- 
shore ; and, at seven in the evening, (the rain continuing,) 
in the house at Dunbar. 

W^d. 13.— It being a fair mild evening, I preached 
near the Key, to most of the inhabitants of the town, 
and spoke full as plain as the evening before. Every 
one seemed to receive it in love : proliably if there was 
regular preaching here, much good might be done. . . • 

IVtd, 13, [1773].^! preached at Leith» in the 


most horrid, dreary Room 1 have seen in the kingdom. 

But the next day I found another kind of Room ; airy, 
cheerful, and lightsome ; which Mr Parker undertook to 
fit up for the purpose, without any delay. 

S(tn. 17.— I had appointed to preach M noon in the 
Lady s W.slk, at Leith •, but Wing offered the use of the 
Episcopal chapel, I willingly acccpletl it, and both read 
Prayers and preached. Here also the behaviour of the 
congregation did honour to our church. 

.)U», 18.— Dr Hamilton brought with him Dr Monro 
and Dr (iregor)*. They satisfied me what my <lisorder 
>va$; and told me there was but one methcxl of cure. 
Perhaps but one natural one; but I think GckI has more 
lh.in one niclho<i of healing either the soul or the body. 

In the evening (the wc.allicr being still severe) I 
preached in tlie new House at Leilli, to a lovely amlience, 
on, ‘Narrow b the w,\v that Ic.idelh unto life.* Many 
were present again at live in the morning. How lung 
have we toilcil here almost in vain ! Yet I cannot but 
hope GckI will at length have a ^nrople even in thi^ place, 

/fV,/. 20.— I took my leave of Edinburgh in the 
inomiiig, by strongly enforcing the Apostle's exhorta- 
tion, ‘ Be careful for nothing ; but in ever)* thing by 
praver and .supplication with thanksgiving let your re- . 
quests lie made known unto (icxi,* 

1 had designed to preach (ns usual) at Provost Dixon s» 
in Haddington, in the way to Dunbar. But the Provost, 
loo, had reccivctl light from the ‘Circular Letter,’ and 
durst not receive those hottus. So we went round 
by the Marquis of Twecslalc's seat, completely finished 
within and without. But he that took so much delight 
in it is gone to his long home, and has left it to one 
that has no taste or regard for it. So rolls the world 
away I In the evening I prcachc<l at Dunbar. 

■j'hur, 21 .— 1 went to the Bass, seven miles from it^ 
uhich, in the horrid reign of Charles the Second, was the 
pri'on of those venerable men who suffered the loss of all 
things for a good conscience. It is a high rock surrounded 
by the sea, two or three miles in circumference, and nlioul 
two miles from the shore. The strong cast wind made 
the water so rough, that the boat could hardly live; 
And when we came to the only landing-place, (the 
other sides being quite perpendicular,) it was with much 
difficulty that we got up, climbing on our hands and 
knees. The castle, as one may judge by what remains* 
was utterly inaccessible. The walls of the chapel, and of 
the governor's house, arc tolerably entire. The garden 
walls are still seen near the top of the rock, with 
the well in the midst of it. And round the walls there 
are sjiots of grass, that fce<l eighteen or twenty sheep. 
But the projier natives of the island are Solund-geese* 
a bird al>out the site of a Muscovy duck, which breed 
by thousands from generation to generation, on the 
sides of the rock. It is peculiar to these, that they lay 
liul one egg, which they do not sit upon at all, but keep 
it under one foot, (os we saw with our eyes,) till it i^ 
hatched. How many prayers did the holy men confined 
here offer up, in that evil day I And how many thanks- 
givings should we return, for all the liberty, cMi and 
religious, which we enjoy I 

At our return, we walked over the ruins of Tantallon 
Castle, once the seal of the great Earls of Douglas. The 
front walls fit was four square) are still standing, and by 
their vast height and huge thickness, give us a little idea 
of what it once was. Such is human greatness I 

Fn\ 22. — We look a view of the famous Roman camp* 
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1)1 on 2 mountain, two or three milo from the town. 
It is encompa2»sed mth two broad and deep ditches, ami 
is not easy of approach on any side. Here lay General 
Lesley with hU army, while Cromwell was starving 
below. He had no way to escape ; but the enthu^iastlc 
fury of the Scots delivered him. When they marche<l 
into the valley to swallow him up, he mowetl them down 
like grass. 

S<t^, 23. — I went on to Alnwick, and preache<l in the 
Town- Hall. What a difference Iwlwcen an English and 
a Scotch congr^atlon I These judge themselves rather 
than the Preacher ; and (heir aim is, not only to know, 
but to love and obey. 

Woeloy on CbostorflelO'd Lettoro. 

[/fW., Or/. II, 1775O— I borrowed here a volume of 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters, which I had heard ver>’ 
strongly commende<l. And what did I learn?— That 
he was a man of much wit, middling sen^, and some 
learning ; but as al>solutely void of virtue, as any 
Jew, Turk, or Heathen, that ever lived. I say, not 
only void of all religion, (for I doubt whether he 
l>elievcd there is a God, though he lags most of his 
letters with the name, for better sound sake,) but 
even of virtue, of Justice, and mercy, which he never 
once recommended to his son. And truth he sets at 
open defiance : He continually guards him ag.ainst it. 
Half bis letters inculcate deep dissimulation, as the most 
necessary of all accomplishments. Add to this, his 
studiously instilling into the young man all the principles 
of debauchery, when himself was between seventy and 
eighty years old. Add his cruel censure of that amiable 
man, the Archbishop of Cambray, {quantum dispar 
as a mere time-serving hypocrite I And this is the 
favourite of the age ! Whereas, if justice and truth 
take place, if he is rewarde<l according to his desert, 
his name will stink to alt generations. 

Witchcraft. 

May 2$, 176S.] — It is true likewise that the 
English in general, and indeed most of the men of 
learning in Europe, have given up all accounts of witches 
and apparitions as mere old wives* fables, I am sorry 
for it, and I willingly take this opportunity of entering 
my solemn protest against this violent compliment w hich 
so many that believe the Bible pay to those who do not 
believe it. I owe them no such service. I lake know- 
ledge, these are at the bottom of the outcry which has 
been raised, and with such insolence spread through 
the land in direct opposition not only to the Bible, but 
to the suffrage of the wisest and best of men in all 
ages and nations. They well know (whether Christians 
know it or nol) that the giving up witchcraft is in effect 
giving up the Bible ; and they know, on the other hand, 
that if but one account of the intercourse of men with 
separate spirits be admitted, their w hole structure (Deism, 
Atheism, Materialism) falls to the ground. 

The lUodord edition of the Jrutna! (I voli. U H. 

Cumock's. Xii^LttUrt were edited by J. Telford (1931); the W^rht 
fill 15 volt, (itth ed. rSs;}. See Lives by TyermsA (new ed. 1690), 
Sootbey (iSoo) Wedgwo^ (iSro), Telford (oew cd. 1915), Oterlon 
0891), Wifldte tier (1906); bmktby S'itcbett(t9e6>, Slmoa(i9>i-34), 
l4aer(i9io), Leli^vre(t99s), and J. W. Breed/ (1936). 

Charles Wesley (i 7 o 7 -S«) studied at West- 
minster (where he was the protector of the Jacobite 
Scottish boy afterwards to be Lord Mansfield) and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was known 
74 


as a ‘.Meihodihi* early in 1729. lJut a was not till 
1738 that, like his elder brother, he came under the 
inriuence of Peter lidhler and ' found rcbt to his 
soul.' Though they differed about the ordination 
of ministers and on other points, Charles was in 
the mam and throughout life an indefatigable 
lieutenant to his greater brother, becoming an 
itinerant preacher. In 1771 he settled with his 
family in London. Though he did vastly less 
work in prose than John, he is by far the most 
copious of English hymn-writers, and is also one 
of the best. He is said to have written six 
thousand five hundred hymns, the bulk of which 
were carefully revised and often corrected by John. 
Many of them are really great religious poetry ; 
amongst the number are the well-known *Jcsu, 
Lover of my Soul;* ‘O for a thousand tongues 
to sing;' ‘Hark the herald angels sing;* ‘Love 
divine, all loves excelling;* ‘O for a heart to 
praise my God ;* ‘0 Love tlivine, how sweet thou 
art;* ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.* And of 
‘Come, O thou traveller unknown/ Walls said, too 
enthusiastically, that it was worth all the hymns 
he himself had ever wriilcn. 

The pbvticAl vorks of tbe two broihert, edited for the Wesleyan 
Confcrencci 611 ihirieen volumes (i86S'79). There are Lives of 
Charles by Jackson (1841-49), Telford (t886X T>. M. Jonet ((919); 
ot Samuel, ibe elder brother, by Tyerman (1S66) ; of their mother, 
by Kirk (1866) and CUrke (1886); and of the tVesley family, by 
Stevenson (i6;6X 

Ceorse Whltcfleld (i7i4*7o), born in the 
Bell Inn, Gloucester, came to Oxford when the 
Wesleys had laid the foundations of Methodism, 
and he became conspicuous for 2cal. He took 
deacon’s orders in 1736, and in 1738 Joined Wesley 
in Georgia, returning to be admitted to priest’s 
orders. The religious level of the age was low, 
and Whitefield found amongst his brethren the 
most active opposition. But when the parish 
pulpits were denied him he preached in the open 
air; and thenceforth spent his life in constant 
travel and incessant preaching, everywhere moving 
audiences by his irresistible earnestness and elo- 
quence. About 1741 differences on predestination 
led to hie separation as a strict Calvinist front 
John Wesley as an Armtnian. His supporters now 
built him a large ‘Tabernacle’ at Moorficlds ; and 
his preaching gathered immense audiences. But 
he founded no distinct sect, many of his adherents 
following the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) in 
Wales, and ultimately helping to form the 
Calvinistic Methodists. The Countess appointed 
Whitefield her chaplain, and built and endowed 
many chapels for him. He made seven evangel- 
istic visits to America, and spent the rest of his 
life in preaching tours through England, Scotland 
(1741), and Wales. Hume said he was worth 
travelling twenty miles to hear. He died at 
Newbury in New England. His writings are 
upon the whole commonplace, and sincere 
admirers regretted that he should have injured 
bis fame by publishing sermons, journals, ana 
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Utiers Nvliuh, wMh ihc Memoir by (>illic^> fill 
sc\<n \oluincs (1771-75). 'Mierc arc also Lives 
1 )\ Philip (i838\ Har>ha j86o\ Andrews .1864), 
(ilctLtonc (1 871;, and rycrnuin (1876,1. 

J allies llerve.v (1714-58), rector of Weston- 
Kavcil near Norlliainpton, was c<lii<alcd at Os- 
ford and influenced by the Methodist movement. 
Ills Mfiiitations /!///<»// 1 ,’* (he 1 ombsy RejU'ctions on 
ii Flower^i^ariUtty &c. had an extraordinary sale, 
an<l the author is said to have received /700 for 
the copyright of the first part of his work- a 
sum he distributed in charity. The MoHtniions 
(1743-47 ; 23th cd. 1791) appealed in prose to the 
same tastes as Young’s AVcA/ Thoughts in jmetry. 
Hcrvcy was aUo author of Tlurou und Aspusio^ 
or a Series of Letters and Dialogues on the fnost 
important SubjeetSy a marvellously popular work, 
witlt soinc\>hal of power and ori>*inalit>% though 
the substance of tlic book is largely composed, like 
the MtuhtatiouSy of sentimentalism and truisms. 
He I call) appreciated the beauties of nature, and 
his evangcli<al theology met the temper of the 
tune. His Calvinism exposed him to an assault 
fr4)m John W'eslcy, who criticised his style as 
severely as his matter; and Hcr\*cy replied in 
Ele^oen Letters. He wrote against Bolingbrokc ; 
and after his death collections of his letters and 
sermons were printed, and these, with his works, 
arc comprised in six volumes octavo. When 
Johnson, on one occasion, ridiculed Hervey’s 
Meditations^ Boswell could not join in this treat- 
ment of the admired volume. ‘I am not an 
impartial judge,* he says, ‘for Hcncy’s Medita- 
tions engaged my affections in my early years.’ 
Lhis apology might have been pleaded by many 
readers, for the Meditations are written in a flowery, 
ornate style, which used to captivate the young and 
persons of immature taste. The inflated descrip- 
tiem and overstrained pathos with which the work 
abounds render it distasteful to critical readers ; 
but there is no doubt that Hereefs works have 
served to soothe many an invalid and mourner. 

Joseph Sponee (1699-1768), anccdoiist, born 
at Kingsclcrc, Hants, from Winchester passed to 
New College, Oxford, and became a Fellow in 1722 
and professor of Poctr>' in 1727. Later he was 
rector of Birchangcr and Great Harwood, pro- 
fessor of Modem History (i737)» and a prebendary 
of Durham (1754). He secured Pope’s friendship 
by his Fssay on Popds (1727), and began 

to record Pope’s conversation and anecdotes of 
other friends and notabilities. In 1736 he edited 
Sackvi lie’s Corbodne^ and in 1747 published his 
Poly metis. He was drowned at By fleet in Surrey. 
The standard edition of the Anecdotes is by Singer 
(1820; 2nd ed. 1858), with Memoir. 

Charles Cofrc>\ *a native of Ireland' who 
died in 1743, produced nine or ten stage- pieces 
described as farces, operas, ballad operas, ballad 
farces, and farcical operas, of which the best 
known was The Devil to Pay^ or the It^ives Afeta^ 


tnorphosed (1731), on a plot said to have been 
suggested by Sidneys Arcadia, 

Abraham Tucker (i 705-74)* l>orn in Lon- 
don, educated at Merton College, Oxford, and 
entered of the Inner 'Lcmplc, was wealthy and 
un.Hmbitious. In 1727 he bought an estate near 
Dorking, where, instead (jf pursuing the pleasures 
of the chase, he devoted himself to philosophical 
studies, and under the fictitious name of Edward 
Search, wrote The Light of I^ature Pursued 
(7 \ol5. 1768-78), which Paley said contained 
more origin.il thinking and observation than 
any other work of the kind. His book is not 
.a systematic work, but, as he himself says, ‘a 
' tissue of Uh)sc essays ;’ a melange of dist|uisitions 
on psycholog)', metaphysics, theology, and espe- 
cially morals. In some parts he follows Locke; 
he adopts Hartley’s view of the significance of 
association ; and, in ethics, anticipates largely the 
mild utilitarianism of Paley, the pursuit of our 
own satisfaction being by the will of God calcu- 
lated also to subserve the well-being of the race. 
In one short sentence he dcscril>cd his favourite 
studies : * The science of abstruse learning, when 
completely attained, is like Achilles’s spear, that 
healed the wounds it had made before. It casts 
no additional light upon the paths of life, but 
disperses the clouds with which it had overspread 
them ; it advances not the traveller one step on 
his journey, but conducts him back again to the 
spot from whence he had wandered.’ 

TuckeA graft Jv>n, Sir H. P. S. MilJmay, publixlicil in iSos • 
new edition of 7*4/ Light r/ Soturty with a Life of Tucker; in 
iSo^ Harlitl iMued (anonymoutly) an nbridgmeni of the bulky work. 

David Hartley (1705-57) was bom at Lud- 
denden, Halifax, a clergyman’s son, and at twenty- 
two was a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge* 
He studied for the Church, but, dissenting from 
some points in the Thirty-nine Articles, turned to 
medicine. In his mature years he impugned the 
eternity of heU-punishment ; in all other points 
he remained a devout member of the Church of 
England. As a medical practitioner he aitaincd 
eminence at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London, 
and Bath. In his Observations on Man (i 749 ) 
arc expounded two famous hypotheses — one * The 
Doctrine of \'ibrations,' or a theory of ncr\'Ous 
action analogous to the propagation of sound 
(whence he was charged — unjustly, he maintained 
— with materialism) ; the other the doctrine that 
the Association of Ideas explains almost all mental 
phenomena. His theory of vibrations, suggested 
by a speculation in Newton’s Principia^ led, though 
inadequate and inaccurate in itself, to more careful 
study of the interaction of brain and mind ; the 
association theory*, found by Hartley in an um 
developed form in a paper on morals by a little- 
known clergyman called Gay, has been conspicu- 
ous ever since in English psychology. Hartley 
and James Mill were discussed in a monograph^ 
by G. S. Bower (1881}. 
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Henry Fielding, 

Although modern genealogy declines to connect 
the lineage of Henry Fielding (1707-54J with the 
Hapsburgs, the passage which Gibbon, in a frag- 
ment of his Autobio^aphy^ gives to the author of 
Tom Jojus still remains a splendid compliment. 1 
Fielding’s father, General Edmund Fielding, was ^ 
the third son of a son of the Earl of Desmond, 
whose elder brother was second Earl of Denbigh. 
His mother was the daughter of Sir Hcnr)* Gould, 
Knight, of Sharpham Park near (ilastonbur>‘ in 
Somerset, and a judge of the King's Bench. At I 
Sharpham Park, on the 22nd of April 1707, the 
future novelist was born ; here, too, w'cre born his 1 
tw'o eldest sisters. His childhood was spent at 
East Stour in Dorsetshire, w'hcrc three girls (for 
one of them, Sarah, the novelist, see page 417) 
and a boy were added to the family. In April 
1718 Mrs Fielding died. Harry's education had 
been confined to the tuition of a Mr Oliver of 
Motcombe, whose Falstaffian proportions and pig- 
loving propensities we arc asked to recognise in 
the Parson Trullibcr of Joseph Andrexos. From 
Mr Oliver, Henry Fielding passed to Eton, prob- 
ably as an oppidan. According to his first biog- 
rapher, Arthur Murphy, he left Eton * uncom- 
monly versed in the Greek authors, and an early 
master of the Latin classics.' Soon after leaving 
school he made an unsuccessful attempt (Novem- 
ber 1725) to abduct his first love, Miss Sarah 
Andrew, a Lyme Regis heiress of fifteen. 

His father, never a rich man, had married again 
•n 171 9 » and the allowance of two hundred a year 
he professed to make his eldest son was not paid. 
Early in 1728 Henry Fielding was in London, a 
tall youth of scarce one-and-twenty, with a hand- 
some face, a magnificent constitution, and an un- 
Jimited appetite for those pleasures of the town 
•which (as Gibbon says) are ' within the reach of 
<very man who is regardless of his health, his 
monpy, and his company/ It was lack of pence 
which turned young Fielding speedily to stage 
production. His first acted comedy, Love in 
Several Afasfues^ was produced at Drury Lane 
m February 1728, immediately after Cibber's 
Provoked Husband. It obtained some success, 
mainly owing to the acting of Anne Oldfield, and 
perhaps also to the friendly aid of the author's 
•relative, Lady Mary Worlley Montagu, to whom 
it was dedicated A month later (March 16, 1728) 
the young dramatist was enrolled as a student of 
letters (not of law, as long believed) at Leyden 
University. Here, for over a year, he followed the 
•courses of learned Dutch humanists; and here, 
'^th his lifelong bias towards Cervantes, he 
sketched a comedy called Don Quixote in England. 
Back in London, for the next few years Fielding 
•continued to prt^uce farces and plays with care- 
Jess rapidity, sometimes under his own name, 
sometimes under a pseudonym. None of these 
hzs survived as a masterpiece. In comedy he 


worked an e\liau>tcd \cin, Uie '>Mrtrap>* of 
Wycherley and Congreve, without riv.illin^ their 
brilliancy, though certainly not falhn:; \KUtw tlieir 
indchc.acy. His best efforts lay in stv lal ^atl1C 
or mock-heroic, and the most notable evample- 
of these are T/ie Author's Fitr.,c 17^0 .iticl 
Tom Thumb (17301 — afterwards re\ sod and 
annotated as The Tfoi^edy of I ro'^edic^ a bur* 
lesque in the genre of Buckingham's 
containing much clever raillery oi contem|)oran 
tragedies. He also succeeded wiili two adapt j- 
I'ons of Moli^re, The A/oek-Poe/or ani\ T> e 
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Miser (1733), which latter version obtained the 
approval of Voltaire. Bui, as Lady Mary said, 
he himself would have thrown his work into the 
fire ‘if meat could have been got without money, 
and money without scribbling.' He never look 
the stage seriously. His plays are deservedly for- 
gotten ; and the ‘ prolifick Mr Fielding^ as the 
Prosnpter called him, made no enduring contribu- 
tion to dramatic literature. 

The preface to one of the last and hastiest 
of these performances. The Universal Gallant; 
OKy the Different produced (and con- 

demned) at Drury Lane in February 1735 — was 
penned from Buckingham Street lodgings, where 
Fielding had taken up his abode with his young 
wife. They had been married on November 28, 
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1734, at St Mar)'’s Cliurcb, Charlcombc, near Bath, 
ha\ inijf eloped, seemingly, from Salisbury. Mrs 
Fielding was one of two (or three) sisters of 
th.ii 1 .ithedral city, and her name was Charlotte 
Cra<lo< k. From her husband's description of her 
m Tom and Amelins she must have been as 

ann.ible as she was beautiful, and she, moreover, 
brought him, on her mothers death in 1735, a 
modicum of that pelf which alone preserved him 
from producing hurried plays. Fielding now 
migrated for a spell to East Stour, where his 
childhood had been spent. Legend describes 
him as leading the life of a lavish fos^hunting 
S(}uirc, through confusion, perhaps, with an earlier 
Beau Fielding. Business no doubt claimed some 
of his time, for the estate, held in trust for 
her children since his mothers death, was soon 
(1737^ to be divided up on his brother’s coming of 
age. Within a twelvemonth he was back again 
in London, managing the little French theatre in 
the Haymarkct, and running tlicrca Lucianic satire 
on the times called Pnsguin. This was a consider- 
able success, and it was followed in 1737 by a 
similar effort, The Historical Register for (he Year 
17S(i, The Historical Register was inferior t<> 
Tasijuitty but its strokes at Walpole arc believed 
to have aided in precipitating the severe Licensing 
Act of 1737, which, among other vexatious restric- 
tions, made the consent of the Lord Chamberlain 
an indispensable preliminary to the production 
of any play. Its passing was fatal to Fielding's 
* scandal shop,* as the Haymarkct had come to 
be popularly called, and it cITcctually termi- 
nated ins efforts to ‘ridicule Vice and Imposture’ 
through the medium of the stage. His own 
admission, in later life, that he left off playwriting 
when he ought to have begun, may he taken to 
indicate that he himself fully <apprcciatcd the hap- 
hazard and premature character of his achieve- 
ment in this kind. Yet it may be reasonably 
doubted whether, even with wider experience and 
larger leisure, he would ever have excelled in 
pure comedy. His satiric and ironic gifts were 
heller employed in the vocation he eventually 
adopted. 

In 1737 he was in his thirty-first year, and on 
the tst of November he was admitted a student 
of the Middle 'I'cmplc, being still described as of 
East Stour. For the next three years, or until he 
was called to the Bar in June 1740, wc know but 
little of his life. His biographers speak of politi- 
cal tracts ; and he certainly worked with James 
Ralph— the Ralph who * howls to Cynthia' in the 
Du9iciiXii — upon two volumes of the ‘Spectator' 
essays known as the Champion Then, 

in November of the latter year, appeared Richard- 
son’s Pamela. The origin of this book has been 
sufficiently discussed in speaking of its author ; it 
remains to trace its connection with the work of 
Fielding, to whose manly, if somewhat coarse- 
grained, common-sense, nourished in the school 
of Moliire and Ccn*antcs, its opportunist morality 


seemed particularly nauseous. Probably to amuse 
himself at first, and also to work off an obscure 
but long-standing grudge against the author of 
another success of 1740, the Apoloi^ of ibe actor 
Colley Cibber, Fielding presently set about a 
burlesque of Pamela^ intended to combine the 
manners of Cibber and Richardson. Turning the 
‘ Stjuire B.’ of Pamela into ‘Squire Booby* (as in 
an c.arlicr skit. An Apology for the Life of Mrs 
Shameln Anr/reroSt published in I 741 > •^r^d ascribed 
to Fielding), he invented a brother for Richard- 
son’s heroine, and exhibited him exposed to the 
solicitations of the Squire’s aunt by marriage, a 
dissolute woman of quality. But at the end of 
the second chapter the author introduced Parson 
Adams, and, quickly warming to his task, soon 
discarded his original plan. After Chapter x. 
the book became practically what it professes to 
be in its full title — namely, The History of the 
yXth'entures of foseph Andreufs, ami his Friend 
Mr Abraham Adams: Written in Imitation of the 
Manner of Cervantes. Thai is to say, it became 
the first example of a till-thcn-unattcmptcd type of 
English Novel. For not only by its ‘Character 
of perfect Simplicity,’ the absent-minded, finger- 
snapping, /Eschylus-loving clcrg)'man, did it add 
a new portrait to the perpetual National Portrait 
Gal)cr>' of English Literature, but it inaugurated 
a new method in fiction which its author styled 
the ‘comic Epic- Poem in Prose.' In a lengthy 
Preface, which was probably an afterthought, or 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, a premoni- 
tion of something different from his first idea 
which had gradually dawned upon him during 
the progress of the volumes, Fielding develops his 
theor>\ His aim, he says in effect, was to pro- 
duce something which should differ from serious 
romance, not only by its substitution of Might 
and ridiculous' incidents for ‘gi^ivc and solemn’ 
ones, but by its admission among its dramatic 
personce of characters of inferior rank, and by 
its employment of ludicrous and even burlesque 
diction in place of elevated language. These 
characteristics, partly present in foseph Andrews^ 
were to receive fuller exemplification in his next 
novel, Tom Jones (see also above at p*ige 7). 

Meanwhile, the reception accorded to Joseph 
Andrews^ although encouraging, was not sufficient 
to make the author's fortune, or even to supple- 
ment materially the meagre income he derived 
from his profession. He brought out a farce^ 
Miss Lucy in Town^ in which he had a colla- 
borator ; he projected with the Rev. William 
Young, the reputed original of Parson Adams, a 
translation of Aristophanes, which got no farther 
than one play ; he issued, by subscription, three 
volumes. of MisceUaniesy which, among other things^ 
included a youthful comedy, The Wedding Day, 
This Garrick produced in 1743, ivith Mrs Woffing- 
ton for heroine. But the most important items in 
the MiseellanieSy after deduction of a good deal of 
occasional verse and prose, were a Lucianic frag* 
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jnent entitled ‘A Journey from this World to the 
Next,’ and (occupying the entire third volume) the 
remarkable exercise in sustained irony known as 
Tk^ History of tlu Life of tiu LtU Mr Jouathan 
Wild the Greats the ostensible hero of which 
was a notorious thief- taker who had swung at 
Tyburn some eighteen years before. The avovved 
object of this book, which, from internal evidence, 
may have preceded Joseph Andreevs in point of 
composition, is to demonstrate that Greatness 
unaccompanied by Goodness differs little from 
rascality ; and that the ‘true Sublime’ in Human 
Nature consists in the combination of the two. 
This thesis is worked out with a relentless per- ' 
sistency which, to not a few readers, is so rarely 
relieved by softer touches as to be almost un- 
endurable. But as an intellectual conception and 
a study in Jonathan Wild must always be 

regarded as a masterpiece. 

After the Miscellanies^ Fielding produced no | 
work of any importance until the appearance of 
Tom Jones. The stor)' of his life at this date is 
obscure ; but although the ‘garrets ’ and ‘ spunging- 
houses’ of Lady Louisa Stuart arc not impro- 
bably the mere exaggerations of an aristocratic 
pen, there can be little doubt that, as she says, he | 
was ‘almost always miserably poor, and seldom in 
a state of quiet and safety/ His means were uncer- 
tain, his splendid constitution was impaired, and he 
was a martyr to gout. To add to his distresses, 
and perhaps by reason of them, his beautiful 
wife died, leaving him plunged in despair. ‘So 
vehement was his grief,' says Murphy, ‘that his 
friends began to think him in danger of losing his 
reason/ This must have been towards the end of 
I744» 1^ that year he prefaced the second edition of 
his sister Sarah’s novel of David Simple; and the 
year after began a weekly Whig paper, the True 
Patriot^ which was followed in 1747 by another, 
the Jacobites Journal^ enterprises which earned 
for him, either rightly or wrongly, as regards the 
adjective, the stigma of ‘pension’d scribbler.’ In 
November 1747 he married again, his second wife 
being his first wife’s maid. Mar)' Daniel. She had 
been devoted to her mistress ; she was equally 
devoted to her husband ; to Charlotte’s daughter, as 
to her own children, she made an excellent mother. 

A year later, by the interest of his old schoolfellow 
Lyttelton, to whom he was already much indebted 
(Preface to Tom Jones\ Fielding was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for Middlesex and West- 
minster, and took up his abode in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden. A month or two later still, on the 
28th of February 1749, was published the famous 
novel of Tom Jones* 

The History of Tom JeneSy a Foundlingy is 
Ficldin^s masterpiece. The old tradition that he 
wrote it as a Bow Street magistrate is exploded, 
and^ the * Thousands of Hours ’ he spent in its com- 
position had probably been dispers^ over most of 
the interval which had elapsed between the publi- 
cation of the Miscellanies and the date of its issue. 


Some of ii had no doubt been penned at the 
Lyttelton scat of Hagicy ; some at Prior Park, the 
home, near Bath, of Ralph Allen, tlic bene\olent 
A II worthy of the book. In Tom Jones^ Fielding 
set himself deliberately to perfect the ‘comic Fpic- 
Poern in Prose’ as he had conceived it during 
the progress of Joseph Andrews. Besides making 
it three times as long, he paid much closer at- 
tention to the evolution of the plot, which still, 
with some reservations as to hurry at the close, 
remains a model in its way. In place of a 
general critical ‘Introduction/ he inserted at the 
beginning of each book one of those delightful 
‘ prolegomcnous ’ Essays, in which, ever and anon, 
as George Eliot says, ‘he seems to bring his 
arm-chair to the proscenium and chat with us 
in all the lusty ease of his fine English ' — 
that English by which, in the words of another 
admirer, ‘one seems to be carried along, like a 
swimmer in a strong, clear stream, trusting one’s 
self to every whirl and eddy, with a feeling of 
safety, of comfort, or delightful case in the motion 
of the elastic water/ The book, indeed, has no 
one character which can quite compete with 
Parson Abraham Adams. But it has a dozen 
which are admirably wrought. Squire Western 
first ; Partridge the barber ; the philosopher 
Square; Thwackum, his rival; Miss Western, 
Miss Bridget All worthy, Lady Bcllaston, Mrs 
Honour, the lady’s-maid — all these arc living 
and moving human beings. It is true that the 
morality of certain incidents — the scene at Upton, 
the Bcllaston episode which roused the ire of 
Colonel Ncwcome^has not passed unchallenged. 
Probably Russell Lowell’s contention that these 
passages — an inconsiderable portion, after all, 
in a lengthy novel— shock rather than corrupt 
will eventually obtain ; and it is a defence 
which cannot always be advanced in favour of 
some of the performances of Fielding’s modem 
descendants. Pour qui sail Urey Tom Jones must 
remain, for experience of life, obscn’ation of 
character, invention, humour, irony, and inexhaust- 
ible humanity, one of the finest specimens of the 
English novel of manners. Its author himself 
never excelled it, nor could he; for, as a French 
critic observes, it is the summary and abstract of 
an entire existence. 

In 1749 Fielding had but five years to live. He 
was still poor, and his income of ^300 as a West- 
minster Justice was some ‘of the dirtiest money 
upon earth/ He seems, nevertheless, to have been ‘ 
zealous and efficient in his office ; and one at least 
of his pamphlets^ the Enquiry into the Increase of 
Robbers (1751), is to this day recognised as authori- 
tative by political economists. But the work which 
most concerns literature is his third novel, Amelia^ 
also published in 1751. In its central character, 
as in the Sophia Western of Tom foneSy he de- 
lineates his beautiful first wife, w'hose goodness 
and forbearance were still a cherished recollection. 
Written in the inter>'als of a wearisome and exact- 
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iii^ profession* Aifulia hiis little of the leisurely 
qualities of Tom Joues^ nor has it the same funda- 
mental richness of material. Moreover, it is pre- 
occupied to an exceptional extent with the social 
problems, prison discipline and what not* which 
were daily obtrudinj; themselves on the writer’s 
altcnliun. These drawbacks admittc<L it has other 
qualities which have led some to prefer it to the 
earlier book. Amelia herself, whom even that 
sturdy Richardsonian, Dr Johnson, declared to be 
‘the most pleasing heroine of all the romances,’ 
is a delightful type of generous, tinsclfish woman- 
hood ; an<l many of the subordinate characters — 
Dr Harri^on, Colonel Rath, Mrs Rennet — arc only 
second, if ^cco^d, to the Tom Jotus gallcf)'. After \ 
Amelia^ Fielding's chief efTorts of moment were the j 
Cfitrtiai (1752) ; another pamphlet, < 

the Troposixl for (he Poor \ and a p^imphlel 1 

on Elizabeth Canning. At the end of June J754, | 
worn out with the labours of his office, and utlcrlv I 
broken in constitution, he started for Lisbon, like I 
Reterborough and Doddridge before him, in the 
forlorn hope of finding health. He reached his 
destination on the 7th of August Two months 
later, on the 8th of October >7 >4) he died, and 
was buried in the English cemetery on the Estrella. 

liritannia g rent to ttou dari Fovere futium 
is inscribed upon his tomb. The story of his 
tedious and painfully prolonged journey to the 
Portuguese capital is related in a touching posthu- 
mous tract published by Andrew Millar in Feb- 
ruary 1755, together w ith a fragment of a Comment 
on the Essays of Rolingbrokc, which Mallet had 
issuctl in Marcli of the previous year. Long after 
Fielding’s death, in 1778, was produced at Drury 
Lane a play called The Fathers; nr, The Goo*U 
natured Man, It was printed, and ran fora few' 
nights, but has never been revived. 

The only trustworthy portrait of Fielding is that 
prefixed to Murphy's edition of his works (1762}. 

It was drawn from memory by Hogarth, whom he 
had known, and whom he greatly admired. Of his 
life, as may have been gathered from the above, 
but few authentic particulars remain. Not more 
than a score of his letters have been preserved ; 
while modern research, by disposing of much 
merely picturesque tradition, has appreciably re- 
duced the scanty body of material upon which his 
first biographers based their labours. It is now 
generally admitted that the reckless Dohemianism 
attributed to his youth was not continued in middle 
age, though he was at no time of a temper to 
grow either rich or careful. But in spite of 
ill-health and uncertain means, he retained to 
the end his joy of life ; and his hopefulness was 
as inveterate as his improvidence. He was a 
loving father and a kind husband ; he exerted his 
last energies in philanthropy and benevolence ; 
he expended his last ink in defence of Chris- 
tianity; and he went to a foreign grave with 
the fortitude of a hero and the resignation of 'a 
philosopher. 


Bunting Son?. 

The dusky night rides down (he sky, 

And ushers in (he morn ; 

The hounds all join in glorious cry, 

The huntsman W'inds his horn : 

And a hunting w*e will go. 

The w'ife around her husl>and throw's 
Her arms, and begs his slay ; 

My dear, it rains, and haiN, and snow'S, 

You will not hunt to*day. 

But a hunting we will go. 

A brushing fox in yonder wood, 

Secure to find w e seek ; 

For why, I carr>'’d, sound and good, 
cartload there Iasi week. 

And a hunting we will go. 

Away he goes he flies (he rou(, 

Their stec< 1 s all spur and switch ; 

borne arc thrown in, and some tlirown out, 

And some throw'n in the ditch : 

But A hunting we will go. 

At length his strength to faintness w*orn, 

Poor Kenard ceases flight ; 

Then hungry, homcwaril we return, 

To feast away the night : 

Then a drinking w*c will go. 

(From Quix^U in Bnglttuiit Act ii.) 

This got% 10 ihe lune * There a jovbl Deg^ar* V«rs< ) 
refer! lo a praciice fAvoured by Sir Roger de Coverley 
No. %%6, July 13, 1711X 

Roast Beef. 

\Vhcn mighty roost beef was the Englishman's food, 

It ennobled our hearts, and enrichcel our blooel ; 

Our soldicn were brave, and our courtiers were good. 

Oh the roast beef of Old England, 

And Old England's roast beef I 

Then, Britons, from all nice dainties refrain, 

Which effeminate Italy, France, ami Spain ; 

And mighty roast \k^{ shall command on the Main. 

Oh the roast beef, &c 

Oh the roast Iwef, 

(From Qnix^ti in Act i.) 

Richard Leveridge look Fielding s verac, added others, sod 
Kt the whole 10 music (Hullah*i t86d, Ko. juxix.) 

An Intervlow between Person Adams and 
Pareon TruUlber. 

Parson Adams came to the house of Parson Trulliber^ 
whom he found stripped in to his waistcoat, with an 
apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come from ser\*inp 
his hogs ; for Mr Tnilliber was a parson on Sundays, but 
all the other six might more properly be called a farmer* 
He occupied a small piece of land of his own, besides 
which he rented a considerable deal more. His wife 
milked his cows, manAged his dairy, and followed the 
markets with butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to 
his care, which he carefully waited on at home, and 
attended to fairs ; on which occasion he was liable to 
many jokes, his own sixe being, with much ale, rendered 
little inferior lo that of the beasts he sold. He was, 
indeed, one of the largest men you should see, and could 
have acted the part of Sir John FalstaiT without stuffing. 
Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was con- 
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SliUenibty increased by the shortness of his stature, his 
shadow ascending very near as far in height when he Jay 
on his back, ns when he stood on his legs. His voice 
was loud and Jioarsc, and his accents extremely broad ; 
to complete the ^>ho]e, he had a stateliness in his gait, 
when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower. 

.Nfr Trulliber l>eing informc<l that soniebo<iy wanted to 
speak with him, immctliatcly slipped off his apron, and 
clothed himself in an old night-gown, being the dress in 
which he always saw his company at home. His wife, 
who infomted him of Mr Adams's arrival, had made a 
small mistake : for she h.id told her husband, ‘ She be- 
lieved here was a man come for some of his hogs.’ This 
sup{Masiliou made Mr Trulliber hasten with the utmost 
expedition to attend his guest. He no sooner saw 
Adams, than, not in the least doubting the cause of hK 
errand to be what hU wife had imagined, he told him 
• He was come in very good lime ; that he expected a 
dealer that very afternoon and add«l, ‘they were all 
pure and fat, and upwards of twenty score apiece.' 

Adams answered, ‘he believed he did not know him.' 
*Yes, yes,' cried Tnjllil>cr, ‘I have seen you often at 
fair : why, wc have dealt Iwfore now, inun, I warrant 
you; yes, yes/ cries he: ‘I remember thy face very 
well, but won’t mention a word more till you have seen 
them, though I have never sold thee a flitch of such 
bacon as is now in the stye.’ Upon which, he laid 
violent hands on Adams, and dragged him into the hogs • 
stye, which was indeed hut two steps from his parlour- 
window, They were no sooner arrived there, than he 
cried out, * Do but h.indle them : step in, friend, art 
welcome to handle them, whether dost buy or no.' At 
which words, opening the gate, he pushed Adams into 
the pig'Stye, insisting on it that he should handle them 
before he would talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complaisance was l>eyond any 
artificial, was obliged to comply before he was suffered 
to explain himself ; and, laying hold of one of their 
tails, the unruly beast gave such a sudden spring, 
that he threw poor Adams all along in the mire. 
Trulliber, instead of assisting him to get up, hurst into 
a bughter, and, entering the stye, said to Adams, with 
some contempt, • Why, dost not know how to handle a 
hog?* and was going to lay hold of one himself; hut 
Adams, who thought he had carried his complaisance far 
enough, was no sooner on his 1^, than he escaped out 
of the reach of the animab, and cried out, ^ M'Ad/ habe^ 
mm pcrcis : I am a clergyman, sir, and am not come to 
buy hogs/ Trullil>er answered, ‘he was sorry for the 
mistake ; but that he must blame his wife adding, ‘she 
was a fool, and always committed blunden.* He then 
desired him to walk in and dean himself, that he would 
only fasten up the stye, and follow him. Adams desired 
leave to dry his great coat, wig, and hat by the fire, 
which Trulliber granted. Mrs Trulliber would have 
brought him a basin of water to wash his face, but her 
husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or she 
would commit more blunders ; and then directed Adams 
to the pump. While Adams was thus employed, Trul- 
liber, conceiving no great respect for the appearance 
of hb guest, fastened the parlour-door, and now con» 
ducted him into the kitchen ; telling him he believed 
a cup of drink would do him no harm, and whispered 
hb wife to draw a little of the worst ale. After a 
short silence, Adams said, ‘ I fancy, sir, you already per* 


ccive me to be a clergyman.’—* Ay, ay, cues 'rrulljl>cr, 
grinning, ‘1 perceive you have j-ome ca.vsock : I will 
I not venture to (aaU it a whole one.’ Atl.nins answered, 
I it was, indeed, none of the l>e»l ; hut he had ihe nusfor* 
I tune to tear it about Icn years ago in passing <rvcr a siile. 
Mr> rrullil*er, reluniing with the drink, told her husband 
‘shefancie<l the gentleman was a iravcllcr. and ih.ni he 
wouM l>c gla<l to eat a bit.’ Trulliber l)i<l her ‘hold her 
impertincjit tongue,’ And asketi her, * if j>arvons usetl to 
travel without horses adding, ‘he sup|K»e«l the gentle- 
man had none, by his having no tK>ou on.' — * Yes, sir, 

I yes,’ says Adams ; * I have a hoi>c, but 1 have left him 
j bchirtd me.' — ' I am glad to hear you ha\c one/ says 
Trulliber; ‘for I assure you I don't love to see clergy, 
men on foot ; it is not seemly, nor suiting the <ligniiy of 
the cloth.’ Mere l'ruJlil<r made a long oration on the 
I dignity of the cloth (or rather govini, not mueh worth 
relating, till his wife bad spread the table, and -et a mess 
of porridge on It for his breakfast, lie then »aiil to 
, Adams, ‘ 1 don't know, friend, how you came to on 

> me : however, as you arc here, if you think proper to 
eat a morsel, you may.' Adams acccptc<l the invitation, 
an<l the two parsons s.al down together ; Mrs I nillilwf 
waiting behind her husband’s chair, as w*as, it seems, 
her custom. 'rrullil>er ate hearlily, but scarce pul any- 
thing in his mouth without finding fault with his wife’s 
cookery*. .\]l which the poor woman l>ore ]>Atien(ly. 
Indce<l, she was so absolute an adndrer of her husband’s 
greatness and importance, of which she had fre<picnt 
hints from his own mouth, that she almost cnrrictl her 
adoration to an opinion of his infallibility. To say the 
truth, the parson had exercised her more wa)*s than one ; 

, ami the pious woman had been so well etlihetl by her 
husband's sermons, that she had resol ve<l to receive the 
good things of this world together with the ha<l. She had 
indee<l liccn at fir^t a little contentious ; but he liail long 
since got the l>ettcr ; partly by her love for this, partly 
by her fear of that ; partly by her religion ; |>arlly by 
the respect he paid himself, and partly by that which he 
received from the parish : she had, in short, al>solutely 
submitted, and now worshipped her husUnnd, as Sarah 
did Abraham, calling him not lord, but master. Whilst 
they were at table, her husband gave her a fresh example 
of his greatness; for as she had just delivered a cup of 
ale to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, and crying 
out, ‘1 7’irrr// sw'allowe<l down the ale. Adams 

denied it ; it was referred to the wife, who, though her 
conscience was on the side of Adauis, durst not give it 
against her husband. Upon which he said, ‘ No, sir, no : 
I should not have l>cen so rude to have taken it from 
you, if you had m/A/ van/ ; but I 'd have you know 
I ’m a better man than to sulTer (he best he in the 
kingdom to drink before me In my own house, when I 
€aaU vurst.* 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams l>egan 
in the following manner: ‘I think, sir, it is high lime 
to inform you of the business of my embassy. 1 am 
a traveller, and am passing this way in company with 
two young people, a lad and a damsel, my parishioners, 
towards my own cure : we stopped at a house of hos* 
pitality in the p«arish, where they directed me to you, 
as having the cure.’— * Though I am but a curate,' says 
Trulliber, ‘ I believe I am as warm os the vicar himself, 
or perhaps the rector of the next parish too : I believe I 
could buy (hem both.’— ‘ Sir,' cries Adants, ‘I rejoice 
thereat. Now, sir, my business is, that we are by 
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v.vnous Accidents stripped of our money, and arc not 
nl'lc to pay our rcckoninj’, l>cing seven shillings. I 
lhcrcf«»rc request you to assist me \sith the loan of those 
seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, 
perad venture, I ’*hall return to you; hut if not, 1 am 
convinced you will joyfully embrace sucli an opportimily 
of haying up a treasure in a belter place than any this 
worM afTonls.' 

Suppose a stranger, who entcrc<l the chanil>ers of a 
lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer was 
[preparing Ids palm for the fee, should pull out a writ 
agaln^l fdm. Suppose an apothecar)', at the door of a 
chariot containing some great doctor M eminent skill, 
slioulil, instead of directions to a patient, present him 
\>iih a potion f«>r himself. Suppose a minister should, 

instead of a gooil round sum, treat my lord , or 

sir — , or Ksq. — , with a good hroonislick. Suppose 
a civil companion, or a lc«l captain, should, instead of 
virtue, and honour, and licauty, and j'arts, and admira- 
tion, thunder vice and infamy, ami ugliness, ami folly, 
and contempt, in his patrons cars. •Suppose, when a 
tradesman first carries in his hill, the man uf fadiion 
should pay it ; or supjwsc, if he did so, the tradesman 
should a hale what he had overcharged on the sup- 
position of wailing. In short, — sup|>ose what you will, 
you never can nor will suppose anything equal to the 
astonishment which sci/ted on Trullil>cri as soon as Adams 
had ended his speech. A while he roUetl his eyes in 
silence, sometimes surseying Adams, then his wife s then 
casting them on ihc ground, then lifting them to heaven. 
At last he burst forth in the following accents:** 

'Sir, I l>clicvc I know where to lay my little treasure 
up as well as another r I thank G — , if I ant not so 
warm as some, I am content ; that is a lilcssing greater 
than riches; ami he to whom that is given nec<l ask no 
more, To Ik* content with a little, is greater than to 
|>o.>scss the world ; which a man may possess tvithout 
licing so. Lay up my treasure! what tiiatters where a 
ntan 's Ircasurc is, whose heart is in the Scriptures? there 
is the treasure of a Christian.* At these words the water 
ran from Ailams*s eyes ; and, catching Trulliber by the 
hand in a rapture, * llrothcr,' says he, ‘ Heavens bless the 
accident hy which I came to see you ; I would have walked 
many a mile to have communed with you ; and believe 
me, 1 will shortly pay you n second visit : hut my friends, 
1 fancy, by this time wonder at my stay, so let me have 
the money imntcdintely.* TrulUl>cr then put on astern 
look, and cric<l out, ‘ Thou dost not intend to rob me? * 
At which the wife, bursting into (cars, fell on her knees, 
and roarc<l out, * O dear sir 1 for hcoven's sake don't 
rob my master : we are but poor people. ***•' Get up for 
a fool as thou art, and go al)out thy business/ said 
Trulliber: NIost think the man tvill venture his life? 
he is a l>cggar, and no robljcr.* — ‘Very true, indeed,* 
answered Adams. * I wish with all my heart the tithing- 
man was here,* cries Trulliber; ‘I would have thee 
punished ns a vagaltond for thy impudence. Fourteen 
shillings indeed 1 I won't give thee a farthing. I 
believe thou art no more a clergyman than the woman 
there* (pointing to his wife); ‘but if thou art, dost 
deserve to have thy gown stripped over ihy shoulders, 
for running about the country in such a manner/—*! 
forgive your suspicions/ says Adams t * but suppose I am 
Qot a clergyman, 1 am nevertheless thy brother ; and 
thou, as a Christian, much more os a clergyman, art 
obliged to relieve my distress,* *Dost preach to me?' 


replied Trulliber: *dost pretend to in^itruct me in my 
,tmy V— ‘ Hacks, a good story,* cries Mrs Trullil>cr, Mo 
preach to my master !*—* Silence, woman,* cries Trul- 
lilicr: M would have thee know, friend* (addressing 
himself to Adams), * I shall not learn my duty from such 
as thee ; I know what charity is, better than to give to 
vagabonds** — ‘ Besides, if we were inclined, the poor*s 
rate obliges us to give so much charily/ cries the wife. 

• Fugh ! Thou art a fool. Poor’s rate ! hold thy 
nonsense/ answcrwl TruUil>cr; and then, turning to 
Adams, he told him, he would give him nothing. ‘ I 
am Sony/ answered Adams, Mh.at you do know what 
charily is, since you practise it no Ijcitcr; I must tell 
you if you trust to your knowledge for your justlhcation, 
you will find yourself deceived, though you should add 
faith to it, without good works.*— ‘Fellow,* cries Trulliber, 
‘dost thou speak against faith in my house? Get out of 
my doors; I will no longer remain under the same roof 
with a wretch who speaks wantonly of faith and the 
Scriptures.'— * Name not the Scriptures/ says Adams. 
‘Howl not n.amc the vSeriptures f Do you dislielieve 
the Scriptures?* cries Trulliber. ‘No; but you do.* 
answered Adams, ‘if i may reason from your practice ; 
for their commands arc so explicit, and their rewards 
and punishments so immense, that it is impossible a 
man should steadfastly believe, without obeying. Now 
there is no command more express, no duty more 
frequently enjoined, than charity. Whoever, therefore, 
is void of charity, I make no scruple of pronouncing that 
he is no Christian/— ‘ I would not advise thee,* sa)*s 
TruUil>cr, ‘to say that I am no Christian : I won't take 
it of you ; for I believe I am as good a man as th>'self ; * 
(and, indeed, though he was now rather too corpulent for 
aihlciie exercises, he had, in his youth, l>cen one of the 
Ijcst boxers and cudgel-players in the county). His wife, 
seeing him clench his fist, interposed, and begged him 
not to fight, but show himself a true Christian, and take 
the law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to 
strike, but an al^solutc assault on himself or his friend, he 
smile<l at the angry look and gestures of Trulliber : and, 
telling him he tvas sorry to see such men in orden, 
departed without further ceremony. 

(From Book li. Chap. 14 .) 

Wild proceeds to the Blgbest Consummatloxi of 

Human Greatness. 

At length the morning came, which Fortune at his 
birth had resolutely ordained for the consummation of 
our hero's Greatness: he had, himself, indeed, modestly 
declined (he public honours she intended him, and had 
taken a quantity of laudanum, in onicr to retire quietly 
ofT the stage; but we have already obsened in the 
course of our wonderful history, that to struggle agntnsl 
this lady's decrees is vain and impotent : and whether 
she hath determined you shall be hanged or be a prime 
minister, it is, in either case, lost labour to resist. 
Laudanum, therefore, being unable (o stop the breath 
of our hero, which the fruit of hcmp-sccd, and not the 
spirit of poppy-seed, was to overcome, he was, at the 
usual hour, attended by the proper gentleman appointed 
for that purpose, and acquainted that the cart was ready. 
On this occasion he exerted that greatness of courage, 
which hath been so much celebrated in other heroes; 
and knowing it was impossible (o resist, he gravely de* 
dared, he would attend them. He then descend^ to 
that room where the fetters of great men ore knocked 
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off, in a most solemn ami ceremonious manner. Then 
shaking hands with his friends (to-wif, those who were 
inducting him to the tree), and drinking their healths 
in a bumper of brandy, he a.scende<l the cart, where he 
WAS no sooner seated, than he rccei%cd the acclamations 
of the multitude, who were highly ravishetl with his 
Greatness. 

The cart now moved slowly on, being preceded by u 
troop of horse-guards bearing javelins in their hands, 
through streets lined with crowds, all admiring the great 
behaviour of our hero, who ro<ic on sometimes sighing, 
sometimes swearing, sometimes singing or whistling, as 
his humour varied. 

When he came to the tree of glory, he was welcomed 
with an universal shout of the people, who were there 
assembled in protiigious numbers, to Iwhold a sight much 
more rare in populous cities than one would reasonably 
imagine it should be, viz. the proper catastrophe of a 
great man. 

But though envy was, through fear, obliged to join the 
general voice in applause on this occasion, there were 
not wanting some who maligned this completion ofglor)*, 
which was now about to be fulhllcd to our hero, and 
endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on the head 
as he stood under the tree, while the ordinary was 
performing his last ofHce. They therefore began to 
batter the cart with stones, brick bats, dirt, and all 
manner of mischievous wca]>ons, some of which erronc* 
OQsly playing on the robes of the ecclesiastic, made him 
*o expeditious in his repetition, that, with wonderful 
alacrity, he had ended almost in an instant, and con- 
veyed himself into a place of safety in a hackney coach, 
where he waited the conclusion with the temper of mind 
described in these verses : 

Suave mari magno, turbantibus a^uora ventis, 

E terra altcrius magnum spectare laborem. 

^^c must not, however, omit one circumstance, as it 
serves to show the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to his last moment, which was, 

ordinary was busy in his ejaculations, 
Vkildt in the midst of the shower of stones, &c., which 
played upon him, applied his bands to the parson's I 
pocket, and emptied it of his boltlc'Screw, which he 
carrictl out of the world in his hand. 

The ordinary being now descended from the cart. 
Wild had just opportunity to cast his eyes around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curse, when immedi* 
ately the horses moved on, and with universal applause 
Our hero swung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonathan Wild the Great, by a death as 
glorious as his life had been, aud which was so truly 
agreeable to it, that the latter must have been deplor* 
ably maimed and imperfect without the former; a 
death which hath been alone wanting to complete the 
characters of several ancient and modem heroes, whose 
histories would then have been read with much greater 
pleasure by the wisest In all ages. Indeed, we could 
almost wish, that whenever Fortune seems wantonly to 
deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work imperfect 
|n this particular, the historian would indulge himself 
tn the licence of poetry and romance, and even do a 
violence to truth, to oblige his reader with a page, 
w ich must be the most delightful in all his history, and 
which could never fail of producing an instructive moral. 
Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 


ashamed of going this way out of the uorM, if their 
conj^cicnces can fly in their faces, and assure them ihey 
have not meritetl such an honour ; but he must l>e a 
fool who is ashamcii of being hanged, \\\io is not 
weak enough to l>e ashamctl of having deserved it. 

(From H'lU, B<x»k iv. Chap 14.) 

Of the Serious in Writing, and the Initial Essays 

in *Tom Jones.’ 

Peradventure there may be no pans in tin.s prexiigious 
work which will give the reader IcJvs pleasure in the 
perusing, than those which have given the author the 
greatc!»t pains in composing. Among these probably 
may be reckoned those initial essays which wc have 
prefixed to the historical matter contained in every 
book ; and which wc have determined to l»e essentially 
nccessaiy to this kind of writing, of which wc have set 
ourselves at the head. 

For this our determination wc do not hold oursclvps 
strictly bound to assign any reason : it being abundantly 
sufHcient that we have laid it down as a rule necessary 
to be ol>scr>*ed in alt prosai-comi epic writing. Who 
ever demanded the reasons of that nice unity of lime 
or place which is now established to be so essential to 
dramatic poetry? What critic hath l>een ever asked 
why a play may not contain two days as well as one, 
or why the audience (provided they travel like electors 
without any expense) may not lie wafted fifty miles as 
well as five? Hath any commentator well accounted f<ir 
the limitation which an ancient critic hath set to the 
drama, which he will have contain neither more nor less 
than five acts? Or hath anyone living attempted to 
explain, what the modem judges of our theatres mean by 
that won! Ino ; by which they have happily succeeded in 
banishing all humour from the stage, and have made the 
theatre as dull as a drawing-room? Upon all these 
occasions, the world seems to have embraced a maxim of 
our law, vix., CuUunqiu in arte sua perito credendum est : 
for it seems, perhaps, difficult to conceive that anyone 
should have had enough of impudence, to lay down 
dogmatical rules in any art or science without the least 
foundation. In such cases, therefore, we are apt to con- 
clude, there are sound and good reasons at the bottom, 
though we arc unfortunately not able to see so far. 

Now, in reality, the >vorld have paid too great a com* 
pliment to critics, and have imagined them men of much 
greater profundity than they really arc. From this com* 
pUisance, the critics have been emboldened to assume a 
dictatorial power, and have so far succeeded, that they 
are now become the masters, and have the assurance to 
give laws to those authors, from whose predecessors they 
originally received them. 

The critic, rightly considered, is no more than the 
clerk, whose office it is to transcribe the rules and laws 
laid^ down by those great judges, whose vast strength of 
genius hath pbeed them in the light of legislators, in the 
several sciences over which they presided. This office 
was all which the critics of old aspired to, nor did they 
ever dare to advance a sentence, without supporting 
it by the authority of the judge from whence it was 
borrowed. 

But in process of time, and in ages of ignorance, the 
clerk began to Invade the power and assume the dignity 
of his master. The laws of writing were no longer 
founded on the practice of the author, but on the dictates 
of the critic. TTic clerk became the l^slator, and those 
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\cry pcrcmpiorily gAvc law whose business it was, at 
firM, only to tran^cril>c tlicni. 

lienee ajO'«c an obvious, and, j>erhaps, an unavoidable 
error : For these critics l>eing men of shallow capacities, 
very easily mistook mere form for substance. They 
acted as a judge would, who should a<lhere to the lifeless 
letter of law and reject the spirit. Lillie circumstances 
winch were, perhaps, accidental in a great author, were, 
by ihe'^e critics, considcrcti 10 coiisiiiute his chief merit, 
ami iraiiNinitlctl as cs>cntiaU to be ol>scrvcd by all Ills 
successors. 1 o these encroachments, time and ignorance, 
the two great supporters of impo>lure, gave authority; 
and ihus, many rules for goo<l writing have Ijccn estab- 
lishcil, which have not the least foumlation in truth or 
nature, ami >vhich conmumly serve for no other purpose 
than to curb and restrain genius, in the same manner 
as it would have restrained the <lancing-mastcr, had the 
many excellent treat isc> on that art laid it down ns «an 
essential rule, that ever)' man must dance in chains. 

To avoi<l, therefore, nil imputation of laying down a 
mle for posterity, founde<l only on the authority of 
i/ijif, for which, to say the truth, we have not the 
profound est veneration : we ''hall here waive the privi- 
lege alKJve contended for, ami proceed to lay Wforc the 
reader, tlie reasons which have induced us to intersperse 
lhe>c several digressive essays in the course of this work. 

Anri here we shall of necessity l>e led to oj>cn a new 
vein of knowledge, which, if it hath liecn discovcrcil, 
hath not, to our remembrance, l>ecn wrought on by any 
ancient or modern WTitcr. This vein is no other than 
that of contrast, wdnch runs through all the works of the 
creation, and may, probably, have a large share in con- 
stituting in us the idea of all beauty, as well natural as 
artificial ; for w hat <lcmonstrates the lieauty and excel* 
Icncc o( anything but its reverse? Thus the beauty of 
day and that of summer, is set off by the horrors of night 
and winter. And I l)elicve, if it was povsibic for a man 
(o have seen only the two former, he would have a very* 
imperfect idea of their beauty. 

Uut to avoi<l loo serious an air. Can it be doubte<i, 
but that the finest woman in the world would lose all 
benefit of her charms in the eye of a man who had never 
seen one of another cast? The ladies themselves seem 
50 sensible of this that they are all industrious to procure 
foils, nay, they will l>ccomc foils to themselves; for I 
have oWrvcd (at Bath particularly) that they endeavour 
to appear as ugly as possible in the morning, in order to 
set off that l)cauty which they intend to show you in 
the evening. 

Sfost artists have this secret in practice, though somCi 
perhaps, have not much studied the theory. The jeweller 
knows that the finest brilliant requires a foil, and the 
painter, by the contrast of his figures, often acquires great 
applause. 

A great genius among us will illustrate this matter 
fully. I cannot, indec<l, range him under any general 
head of common artists, as he hath a title to ha placed 
among those 

' Inventas, qui vitam excoluere per artes.^ 

* Who by inventetl arts have life improv’d.* 

I mean here the inventor of that most exqubite entertain* 
ment called the English pantomime. 

This entertainment consisted of two parts, which the 
inventor distinguished by the names of /At strips and 
/At remrV. The serious exhibited a certain number of 


heathen gods and heroes, who were certainly the worst 
and dullest company into which an audience was ever 
mtr<Kluced ; and (which was a secret known to few ) were 
actually intended so to In.*, in order to contr.\‘»l the 
part of the entertainment, and to display the tricks of 
harlctpiin to the better advantage. 

d hls was, pcrha|>s, no very civil use of such jK-rson* 
ages; but the contrivance was, nevertheless, ingenious 
enough, and had its cITcct. And this will now plainly 
appear, if instead of itrioui and rawiV, we supply the 
xvords dulUr and dullest ; for the comic was certainly 
duller than anything before shown on the stage, and 
could only l>c set off by that suj>crlalivc degree of dul- 
ness, which com)x>scd the serious. So intolerably serious^ 
Indeed, were these genU and heroes, that harlequin 
(though the Eu^tish gentleman of that name is not at 
all rcLitexl to the FrtPtch family, for he is of a much 
more serious dis(>osiii(iii) w*as always welcome on the 
stage, a> he relic vetl the audience from worse company. 

Judicious writers have always practised this art of con- 
trast, with great success. I have been surprlsc<i that 
Horace should cavil at this art in Ilomer; but indeed 
he contra<licts himself in the very next line. 

* Iiulignor ipiandoquc l>onus dormitat Homcnis, 

Vvnim operi longo fas est obripcrc soinnum.' 

‘ I grieve if e'er great Homer chance to sleep, 

Vet slumlKrs on long works have right to creep.’ 

For we are not lierc to understand, as, ;>erhaps, some 
have, that an author actually falls asleep while he is 
writing. It is true that readers are loo apt to be so over- 
taken ; but if the work was ns long as any of Oldmixon, 
the author himself is too well cntcrtainctl to be subject 
to the least drowsiness. He is, as Mr Tope observes, 

'Sleepless himself, to give his readers sleep.' 

To say the truth, these soporific parts arc so many scenes 
of urhus artfully interwoven, in order to contrast and 
set off the rest ; and this is the true meaning of a late 
facetious writer, who told the public, that whenever he 
WAS dull, they might l>e assured there was a design in it. 

In this light then, or rather in this darkness, I would 
have the reader to consider these initial essays. And 
after this warning, if he shall lie of opinion that he can 
And enough of serious in other parts of this hUtor)*, he 
may pass over these, in which we profess (0 lie lalx>uri- 
ously dull, and begin the follow ing books at the second 
chapter. (From Ttm book v. Chap, t.) 

Partridge on Courage. 

At length Jones, t>eing weary of soliloquy, addressed 
himself to hb companion, and blamed him for his taci* 
tumily ; for which the poor man very honestly accounted, 
from hb fear of giving offence. And now, this fear being 
pretty well removed by the most absolute promises of 
indemnity, Partridge again look the bridle from hb 
tongue ; which perhaps rejoiced no less at regaining its 
liberty, than a young colt, when the bridle b slipl from 
hb neck, and he is turned loose into the pastures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which would 
have first suggested itself, he fell upon that which 
WAS next uppermost in hb mind, namely, the Man 
of the HilL ^ Certainly, sir/ says he, ‘ that could never 
be a man, who dreses himself, and lives after such a 
strange manner, and so unlike other folks. Besides, his 
diet, as the old woman toki me, is chiefly upon herbs, 
which IS a fitter food for a hone than a Christian : Day» 
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landlord at Upton says, that the neighbours thercat»outs 
have ver>* fearful notions about him. It runs strangely 
in my head, that it must have been some spirit, who 
perhaps might be sent to forewarn us ; and who knows 
but all that matter which he told us, of his going to hght, 
and of his being taken ])rlsoncr, and of the great danger he 
was in of being hanged, might l>c intende<l as a warning 
to us, considering what we arc going alx)ul : besides, 1 
dreamt of nothing all last night, but of fighting : and 
methought the blocKl ran out of my nose as liquor out 
of a tap. Indeed, sir, in/andumy jubts rtno^^ ate 

dohr^i. ’ 

*T\)y story. Partridge,’ answered Jones, ‘is almo>t as 
jil applie<l as thy Latin. Nothing can be more likclv to 
happen than death to men who go into battle. Perhaps 
we shall both fall in it,— and what then ? * * What then I ' 
replied Partridge: ‘Why then there is an end of us, i» 
there not? when I am gone, all is over with me. What 
matters the cause to me, or who gets the viclora', if I 
am killed? I shall never enjoy any advantage from it. 
What arc all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, to one 
that is six foot under ground? there will Iw an end of 
poor Partridge/ 'And an end of |>oor Partridge/ cries 
Jones, ‘there must be one lime or other. !f you love 
Latin, I will repeat you some fine lines out of Horace, 
which would inspire courage into a coward. 

“ Dulce ct decorum est pro patria mori. 

Mors et fugaccm persequitur virum 
Nee parcit imbellis juventa; 

Poplitibus, timidoque tergo.”* 

* I wish you would construe them,’ cries Partridge ; 
•for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot understand 
as you repeat them/ 

‘ I will re{>eat you a bad imitation or rather paraphrase 
of my own/ said Jones : * for I am but an indiflerent poet. 

**\Vho wouhi not die in his dear country's cause ! 
Since, if base fear his dastani step withdraws. 

From death he cannot fiy.— One common grave 
Receives, at last, the coward and the brave.*' * 

‘That's very certain/ cries Partridge. ‘Ay, sure, 
Mbri ^nimbtis foiftmufth : but there is a great dilTerencc 
between dying in one's bed a great many years hence, 
like a good Christian, with all our friends crying about 
us» and being shot to-day or to-morrow, like a mad dog ; 
or perhaps hacked in twenty pieces with a sword, and 
that too before we have repented of all our sins. O 
Lord, have mercy upon us! to be sure the soldiers are 
a wicked kind of people. I never loved to have any 
thing to do with them. 1 could hardly bring myself 
ever to look upon them as Christians. There is nothing 
but cursing and swearing among them. I wish your 
honour would repent t I heartily wish you would repent, 
before it is too late, and not think of going among them. 
—Evil communication corrupts good manners. That is 
nty principal reason. For» as for that matter, I am no 
more afraid than another man, not I ; as to matter of 
that, I know all human flesh must die, but yet a man 
*>tay live many years for all that Why, I am a middle 
aged man now, and yet I may live a great numl)er of 
years. I have read of several who have lived to be above 
a hundred, and tome a great deal above a hundred. Not 
that I hope, I mean that I promise myself, to live to any 
such age as that neither.— But, if it be only to eighty or 
ninety. Heaven be praised, that is a great way off yet ; 
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and I am not afraid of dying then, no m'*rc than nroibcr 
man : but surely to attempt death In-forc a man’s lime is 
come, seems to l)e downright wickedness and j»re9ump- 
lion. Besides, if It was to do .any goo<l in<leed ; but let 
the cause l>c wliai It will, what mighty matter <•{ good 
can two people do? anri for iny pan. I understand 
nothing of it. I never fired off a gun a\>ove ten times 
in my life; and then it w.is not charged with bullets. 
And for the sword, I never learned to fence, and know 
nothing of the matter. And then there are iho^c 
cannons, which certainly it must l>c thought the highest 
presumption to go in the way of, and nol^ly but .a 
madman — I ask par<ion ; upi»n my soul I meant no 
harm ; I l>eg I may not throw your honour into another 
passion/ 

‘Be under no apprehenNion, Partridge/ cries Jones; 

‘ I am now so well convince<l of thy cowardice, that 
thou couldst not provoke me on any account.’ ‘Your 
honour/ answered he, 'may call me a coward, or any 
thing else you please. If loving to sleep In a whole 
skin makes a man a coward, fr^n im minus ab ilHs malts 
sumus, I never read in my grammar, that a man c.m’l 
Ik? a good man without fighting. Ii> bx'uus sst <]uisf 
Qui consult a /kiSrum^ qui Ugis jurayuc serxat. Not a 
word of fighting ; and 1 am sure the scripture is so much 
against it, that a man shall never persu.ade me he is .a 
good Chti.stian. while he sheds Christian blood.* 

(From Tom Hook xu. Chap, j ) 

Openlngr of ‘The Journal of a Voyage to Idebon.’ 

Wedfusdity, June 26, 1754.— On this day, the most 
melancholy sun I had ever l>eheld arose, an<l found me 
awake at my house at Fonlhook. By the light of this 
sun I was, in my own opinion, last to behold and lake 
leave of some of those creatures on whom I doted with 
a motherdike fondness, guidc<l by nature and passion, 
and uncured and unhardene<l by all the doctrine of th.at 
philosophical school where I had teamed to bear j>ains 
and to despise death. 

In this situation, as I couhl not conquer nature, 1 $ub« 
mitted entirely to her, and she made as great fool of me 
as she had ever done of any woman W'haisoever : under 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me into 
suffer the comp.any of iny little ones, during eight hours 5 
and I doubt whether in that time I did not undergo more 
than in all my distemper. 

At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me, than I kissed my children round, 
and went into it with some little resolution. My w*ife, 
who behaved more like a heroine and philosopher, 
though at the same time the tenderest mother in the 
world, and my eldest daughter, followed me ; some 
friends w*ent with us, and others here took their leaves 
and I heard my behaviour applauded, with many 
murmurs and praises to which I well knew I had no 
title; as all other such philosophers may, if they have 
any modesty, confess on the like occasions. 

Tb« coD&eetion of tho Denblglis and the Hapeborgi isdemolUhed 
by J. H. Round In his S/Mt/uo in Purtift and Pamify Hitfopy 
(1901). It was suggested In Xfiu Thomson's PuAardion (1900) 
that the d/oUgy/or the Li/o 0/ Mrt Shamsla Andrew (1741) 
should be added to the works of Fieldiag. Richardson believed 
Fielding to be the author (Cam 1S04, iv« tS6) ; other evidence 
supports this belief ; and the book is claimed for Fielding by his most 
recent biographers. Fielding a ‘Works' were first published in 
176s in 4to and 8vo by Andrew Millar, with an Essay on his Life 
and Genius by Arthur Murphy. In iSei the novels appeared in 
HalUntyue's Nopo/uTs l^ibrarj^ wiib a biographical sketch by 
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Sit WaUer Sceu. In an hnt\n lo 

published v>hh a prefaiory $cudy by Sir Leslie Stephen ; an edition 
m (3 volumes has edited by Saintibury <tSoy« >936): in 189S an 
edition ap)>ea/«(i with a prcliminar>* E^y by Oo%«< ; the Ccnt^Ute 
in 16 %oh. >^ere edited with an intrixluceion by Henley 
the >hakeipeafe Head edition 09 ?^ r/f.) i» in to 

Notable reeent editioiji of &in{>te works include Tiffu 

H'ltJ (1926), Sk.tf>tf/ 4 i A*hfrnvt The yctiniAi 

A t<> LitbifH WAS annotated by Austin Dubson 

t<>>7) ; G. E. Jeiuen edited Tht C^'tnt Ca*dtn ycunuti (1915); 
Hillhonse. / TrAgf.iy f/ 7 Vif^e</iV/ (n)t 7 k 'ITierc are Lises of 
hielJiii): by Watson (1^7); l^sw'rence (1855); by the present 
writer (‘Men of (otters* series, 18^3; revised edition, IQ07, 

Cr. M. tvivlden (1910), who discovered letters of Fielding and 
documents in the Chani.er>' InNoIvtiig Fielding, his brother 

and sister** ; and by NS'ilhur L. Cross (3 vols. 191$), a ihorough and 
enthu'iaMif hi «j;rapher. See also OiReoft’s Sevih 
and books hy F. T, Hlanchard (V,‘ile, t9r6)» and Jones (1933); 
TfaiM’s AVn* J.uciiXn (igoo); Sattt Ami Quenttt 1014 </ r/y., by 
J- )*. dc Castro. Dobson's F.igkttfHik Ctutury VxpttiUt (3rd 
series, i8od) has an es«ay on Fielding s library. In Ibe SAii^uAt 
Rf 7 'ttu\ Aogtist T911, r>ubsnr> published two newly discovered 
letters nf Fielding (July and September t7$4b A bust of Fielding 
by Mi^s ^larc.^rel Thomas was unveiled at the Shire Hall. 
Taunton, 4(h September 1883, by James Ruwcll Lowell, whose 
address was reproduced in Ptm^n'^uy (1887k 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Sir Charles Ilniibiiry Williams (1709-59) 
enjoyed populnrity as satirical poet, courtier, 
and diplomatist during the latter part of the reign 
of (icorge II. Lord Hervey, Lord Chesterfield, 
i^uUeney, and others threw off political squibs 
and light satires ; but Williams eclipsed them 
all in liveliness and pungency. On the death of 
his father, Mr Hanbur>\ he took the name of 
Williams in respect of an estate in Monmouthshire 
left to him by a godfather, and in 1733 entered 
Parliament by Walpole’s favour and as his sup- 
porter. Crokcr says that after lampooning Isa- 
bella, Duchess of Manchester, with her second 
husband, Mr Hussey, he ' retreated, with too little 
spirit, from the storm that threatened him into 
Wales, whence he was afterwards glad to accept 
missions to the courts of Dresden, Berlin, and 
Russia.’ One verse of this truculent satire runs : 
But careful Heaven reserved her Grace 
For one of the Milesian race 
On stronger parts depending ; 

Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 

But gives them legs and impudence 
Thai 1)CAts all undersL'^nding. 

When Pultcney, in 174K, had succeeded in pro- 
curing Walpole’s defeat and resignation, and was 
himself elevated to (he peerage as Earl of Bath, 
some of Williams’s bitterest verses were levelled at 
him. In the SUUisman the new peer is pilloried : 

When you touch on his lordship’s high birth, 
Speak Lalin as if yon were tipsy ; 

Say wc be all hut the sons of the earth, 

£/ gyfiia non fuimus 

Proclaim him os rich os a Jew, 

Yet attempt not to reckon his bounties , 

You may say he is married, Ms true, 

Yet speak not a word of the countess* 

Leave a blank here and there [n each page. 

To enrol (he lair deeds of his youth ; 

When you mention the acts of his age. 

Leave a blank for his honour and (rulh. 


Say he made a great monarch change hands ; 

He spakc^and the minister fell ; 

Say he made a great statesman of Sands— 

Oh, that he had taught him to spell. 

In another poem Williams rails at Sandys (or 
Sands), who by Pultcnc/s procurement was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

How* Sands, in sense and person queer, 

Jumped from a patriot to a peer 
' No mortal yet knows why ; 

How* Pultcney trucked the fairest fame 
For a Right Honourable name 
To call his vixen by. 

His pasquinades arc at least as personal and 
virulent as the {joliiical poetry of the Hclliad or 
the Anti-Jacobin. The following is a specimen of 
Williams’s more careful character-painting— part 
of a sketch of General Churchill, in several points 
suggesting Thackeray’s Major Pendennis : 

None led through youth a gayer life than he, 

Cheerful in converse, smart in repartee. 

But with old age its vices came along, 

And in narcation hc*s extremely long, 

Exact in circumstance, and nice in dates, 

On every subject he his tale relates. 

If you name one of Marlbro’s ten campaigns, 

He tells you its whole history for your pains, 

And Blenheim’s field Incomes by his reciting 
As long in telling as he was in fighting ; 

His old desire to please is well expresses], 

His hat ’s well cocked, his |>eri wig’s well drc.<^ed ; 

He rolls his stockings still, white gloves he w ears, 
And in the boxes with the beaux appears ; 

His eyes through wrinklcil comers cast their rays, 
Still he bows graceful, still soft things he says : 

And, still rememlwring that he once was young, 

He strains his crippled knees and struts along. 

The room he entered smiling, which Itespokc 
Some worn-out compliment or threadbare joke ; 

For, not perceiving loss of parts, he yet 
Grasps at the shade of bis dcparte<l >vit. 

In 1832 the fugitive poetry of Williams was 
collected and published in throe volumes ; but 
some at least of the grossest pieces were probably 
not written by him. 

Gcontcv Lord Lyttelton (i7<^73)i was the 
son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Wor- 
cestershire ; and after distinguishing himself at 
Eton and Oxford, he passed some time in France 
and Italy. On his return he obtained a seat in 
Parliament, and opposed the measures of Sir 
Robert Walpole. As secretary to the Prince of 
Wales, he was able to secure favours for his 
literary friends, Thomson and Mallet Pope ad- 
mired his talents and opinions, commemorated him 
in his verse, and remembered him in his will ; 
and his poetry gained him a place in Johnson’s 
collection and his Lives 0/ the Poets. From 1 735 he 
took a conspicuous part in the House of Commons. 
When Walpole and the Whigs were vanquished^ 
Lyttelton was successively one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, a Privy-Councillor, Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and, finally, a peer. He was a yood, 
kindly, absent-minded, awkward, and pious man, 
a friend and patron of poets and liierar>' men. 
Thomson was his intimate ; Fielding dedicated 
Toph Jopus to him ; Horace Walpole sneered at 
him ; and Chesterfield and Smollett said unplea- 
sant things about him, his manners and mental 
equipment. An honest politician, he was not a 
great statesman. He was publishing poetry as 
early as 1730, and in 1735 proiluced the LitUrs 
frcfn a Ptrsian in Eptgiund to his Fri€Pui at Ispa^ 
han (Montesquieu’s L€tir<s Prrsapus^ the model, 
dated from 1721), in which Selim describes and 
naively criticises the opera, an indecorous stage 
play, bear-baiting, card-parties, balls, and the pas- 
times, manners, and political factions of England 
and of London society. Some of the letters arc 
novelettes with a purpose. Lyttelton’s treatise 
(1746) on the Coptversion of St Paul was written 
with ‘a particular view to the satisfaction’ of 
Thomson the poet. His Dialogues of the Dead 
(1760) enjoyed much popularity. He also wrote 
an elaborate History of the Reign of Henry //., to 
which he brought ample information and a spirit of 
impartiality and justice ; but the work is dry and 
tedious — ‘not illuminated,’ as Gibbon very truly 
said, ‘by a ray of genius.’ Among the poems 
are eclogues on love and jealousy, epistles and 
addresses to Pope and many other friends, odes, 
translations, and a good many real songs. Two 
of the best date from 1732 and 1733 respectively — 
one surveying the symptoms of love in this fashion : 

Whene’er she speaks my ravished car 
No other voice but hers can hear, 

No other wit hut hers approve ; 

Tell me, my heart, if this he love, 

and returning always to the same query ; and the 
other beginning : 

The heavy hours arc almost past 
That part my love and me \ 

My longing eyes may hope at last 
Their only wish to see. 

The ‘Advice to a Lady’ is too fairly representative 
of most of his work. Gray praised his ‘ Monody’ 
on his wife’s death, which remains a truly touching 
; the Prologue to Thomson’s Coriolanus was 
then accepted as his best poetic effort, and certainly 
contains felicitous lines and couplets. Before this 
play could be brought out Thomson was dead. 
The tragedy was acted for the benefit of the 
poet’s relations, and when Quin spoke Lyttelton’s 
prologue many of the audience w*ept. 

From the * Monody,’ 

In vain I look around 

O'er ail the well-known ground, 

My Lucy’s wonted footsteps to descry ; 

Where oft we used to walk, 

Where oft in tender talk 
We saw the summer sun go down the sky $ 

Nor by yon fountain's side, 

Nor where Its waters glide 


Along the v.illey, can she now be roun<l : 

In all the idc-slrciched pro^pcer^ nntplc l>ourK], 

No more my mountful eye 
Can aught of her espy, 

But the sad sacred earih where her dear relics lie. . . . 

Sweet babes, who, like Ihc liule jtlayful fauns. 
Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns, 

By your delighted mother s side : 

Who now your infant steps shall guide? 

Ah ! where is now the hand whose tcn'Icr c.*tre 
To every virtue would have formctl your youtli, 

And strewed with flowers the thorny ways of truth ? 

O loss Itcyond repair ! 

O wretched father, left alone 
To weep their dire misfortune an<l thy own ! 

How shall thy weakened mind, oppressed with woe, 
And drooping o’er thy Lucy's grave, 

Perform the duties that you doubly owe, 

Now she, alas I is gone, 

From folly and from vice their helpless age to save 1 

From ' Advice to a Lady.’ 

The councils of a friend, Belinda, hear. 

Too roughly kind to please a lady’s ear, 

Unlike the flatteries of a lover’s )>en, 

Such truths as women seldom Ic.am from men. 

Nor think I praise you ill, when thus I shew 
What female vanity might fear to know : 

Some merit ’s mine to dare to be sincere ; 

But greater your sincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your sex attends ; 

Women, like princes, find few real friends : 

All who approach them their own ends pursue ; 
Lovers and ministers arc seldom true. 

Hence oft from Reason heedless Beauty strays, 

And the most trusted guide the most betrays ; 

Hence, by fond dreams of fancie<l power amused. 
When most you t>7annise, you Vc most abused. 

What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, 

Your heart's supreme ambition ?— >To be fair. 

For this, the toilet every thought emplop, 

Hence all the toils of dress, and all the joys : 

For this, hands, lips, and eyes are put to school. 
And each instructed feature has its rule : 

And yet how few have learnt, when this is given. 
Not to disgrace the |)artial boon of Heaven ! 

How few with all their pride of form can move 
How few arc lovely, that arc made for love 1 
Do you, my fair, endeavour to possess 
An elegance of mind, as well as dress ; 

Be that your ornament, and know (o please 
By graceful Nature’s unafTecled case. 

Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 

But wisely rest content with modest sense ; 

For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Too strong for feeble woman to sustain : 

Of those who claim it more than half have none 
And half of those who have it are undone. 

Be still superior (o your sex’s arts. 

Nor think dishonesty a proof of parts : 

For you, the plainest is the wisest rule : 

A cunning woman is a knavish fool. 

Be good younelf, nor think another’s shame 
Can raise your merit, or adorn your fame. » • •• 
Virtue is amiable, mild, serene ; 

Without all beauty, and all peace within ; 
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I lie honimr of a pnidc is nge ami Morm, 

1 lb ugiiiie>s ill ils mo»t frightful form : 

1 lerccly il slan<lN» <lcfying gods an<l men, 

A> hery monsters guard a giant *> <lcii. 

Seek to l>e good, hut aim not lo l)c great ; 

A woman's iu»hlc5t station i.> retreat ; 

Her ^alrc^t virtue?* Hy from public sight, 

Uainc^lic worth, that shuns too strong a light. 

Prologue to the Tragedy of CorlolaDUS. 

1 c'une not here your camlour to implore 
Fi>r «ccnc> w’hosc author is, alas ! no more ; 

He wants no .advocate hU cause to plead ; 

You will yourselves l>c p.a Irons of the dead. 

No parly his Kmevolencc confmc<l. 

No '*cct — alike it flowed lo all m.ankind. 

He loved his friends— forgive this gushing tear: 

Alu' ' 1 feel I am no actor here — 

He love<l hi^ friend> with such a warmth of heart, 

So clear of iiil crest, so devoid of art. 

Such generous friendship, such unshaken zeal, 

No words can speak it, hut our tears may tell. 

O candid truth ! O faith without a slain 1 
<) manners gently firm, and tiohly plain ! 

O sympathising love of others* Miss— 

\VluTC will you fiml another breast like his? 

Such was the man : the poet well you know ; 

Oft has lie louche<l your hearts w ith lender woe ; 

Oft in this crowclc<l house, with just applause, 

V«>u heard him leach fair Virtue s purest laws ; 

For liis chaste muse employed her heaven *taught lyre 
None hut the nohlcsi passions to inspire ; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to Mot. 

O may looiight your favourable «loom 
Another laurel add to grace his tomb ; 

Whilst he, superior now to praise or blame, 

Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 

Yet if lo those whom most on earth he lovc<l. 

From w horn Ins pious care is now removed, 

\Vith wlioin his lilicral hand, and liountcous heart, 
Sharcrl all his little fortune could impart : 

If to those friends your kind rcgar<l shall give 
Wliat they no longer can from his receive, 

That, that, even nosv, above yon starry pole, 

.May touch with pleasure his immortal soul. 

To the Ciisde of IntioUnc€ Lyttelton contributed 
the stanza with the famous portrait of Thomson, 
whose ^ditties sweet,’ however, Lyttelton did not 
hesitate to alter and curtail in editions of Thom* 
son's works published in 1750 and 1752 ; but the 
liberties thus taken with the poet's text disappeared 
from later editions. The friendly and playful pen- 
portrait of a friend runs thus : 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and nature's pleasing themes, 

Poured forth his unpremeditated strain: 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

Here laughed he careless in his easy scat ; 

Here tpiafTcd encircled with the joyous train, 

OA mor.ilising sage : his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat. 

An edition of Lyiielton'ft olleeied works appeared In 1774 ; and 
in 1S4S Sir R. Pl)il1imorepuhliih«dbU.V/m^fri<r4r<fC#rrr//^«i^/j*«r; 
A. V. Kso, A (Calcutta, 1^34). 


JoiiD Armstrong (i709?-79), the friend of 
rhornson, of Mallet, Wilkes, and other public 
and literary characters of that period, is now 
only known as the author of an unread didactic 
poem, the Ar/ of Prcsfnnti)^ Health. A son of 
the minister of Castlcton, a pastoral parish in 
Liddcsdalc, he studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
and look his M.D in 1733. Three years later he 
was practising in London^ and became known by 
the publication of several fugitive pieces and 
medical essays. A nauseous anonymous poem, 
the (Economy of Lfn>e (1736), gave promise of 
poetical powers, but marred his practice as a 
physician. In 1744 appeared his Art of Fre^ 
servint; Health.^ which was followed by two other 
poems, DencvoUnce (1751) and Taste (i753‘, and 
a pseudonymous volume of Sketches or Essays 
(1758). In 1760 he was appointed physician to 
the forces in (Icrmany; and on the peace in 1763 
he returned to London, where he practised, but 
with little success, till his death, 7th September 
1779. Armstrong seems to have been an indolent 
and splenetic but kind • hearted man — shrewd, 
caustic, and careful : he left ^3000, saved out of 
a small income. His portrait in the OuHe of 
Indolence is in Thomson's happiest manner : 

With him was sometimes joined in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detest c<l talk : 

Oft slung by spleen, at once aw.iy he broke 
To groves of pine and broad o ershadosving oak ; 
There, inly thrilled, he w.'indcred all alone, 

Anil on himself his }Knsivc fury WTokc, 

Nor ever uttcrc<l w'ord, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve— ‘ Thank I leaven, the day is done.* 

Warton praised the Art of Presennng Health for 
its classical correctness and closeness of style, 
and its numberless poetical images. In general, 
however, it is slilT and laboured, with occasional 
passages of tumid extravagance ; and the similes 
arc not infrequently echoes of those of Thomson 
and other poets. Of these ttvo extracts from the Art 
of Presennttg Health (from the close of the second 
and third books respectively), the second, the most 
energetic passage in the tvhole poem and not 
least characteristic of its medical author, describes 
the * sweating sickness * which appeared in London 
in September 1485, aAcr the victorious entry of 
the troops of Henry VII. who had a week or two 
before fought at Bosworth held. 

Wrecks and Mutations of Time. 

What does not fade ? The tower that long had stood 
The crush of thunder and the warring w inds, 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base, 

And flinty pyramids and walla of brass 
Descend. The Babylonian spires are sunk ; 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires crush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we (read grows old ; 

And all those worlds that roll around the sun, 
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The sun himself shall dte» and ancient night 
Again involve the desolate al>yss. 

Till the great Father, through the lifeless gloom, 

Extend his arm to light another world. 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. 

The Sweatiner Sickness. 

Ere yet the fell Pin ntrt genets had s{>ent 
Their ancieri rage at Bosworth*s purple field ; 

While, for which tyrant England should receive, 

Her legions in incestuous murders mixcil 
And daily horrors; till the fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profusetl ; 
Another jdague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never known before, 

Reared from Cocytus its portentous head ; 

Tills rapid fur>* not, like other pests, 

Pursued a gradual course, but in a day 
Rushed as a storm o’er half the astonished isle. 

And strewed with sudden carcasses the land. 

First through the shoulders, or whatever part 
Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprung ; 

With rash combustion thence the quivering sj>ark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all witliin ; 

And soon the surface caught the spreading fires. 

Through all the yielding pores the melted blood 
Gushed out in smoky sweats ; but not assuaged 
The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 
The stomach's anguish. With incessant toil, 

Despemte of case, impatient of their pain. 

They tossed from side to side. In vain the stream 
Ran full and clear ; they burnt, and thirsted still. 

The restless arteries with rapid blood 

Beal strong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 

The breath was fetched, and with huge labourings heaved. 

At lost a heavy pain oppressed the head, 

A wild delirium came ; their weeping friends 
W'ere strangers now, and this no home of theirs. 

Harassed with (oil on toil, the sinking powers 
Lay prostrate and o’crlhrown ; a ponderous sleep 
Wrapt all the senses up : they slept and died. 

In some a gentle horror crept at first 
O’er all the limbs ; the sluices of the skin 
Withheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats overflowed, but in a cLimmy tide ; 

Now free and copious, now restrained and slow ; 

Of tinctures various, os the temperature 

Had mixed the blood, and rank with fetid streams : 

As if the pent*up humours by delay 

W*ere grown more fell, more putrid, and malign. 

Here lay their hopes (though little hope remained), 

With full e/Tusion of perpetual sweats 
To drive the venom out. And here the fates 
Were kind, (hat long they lingered not In pain. 

For, who survived the sun's diurnal race, 

Ivose from the dreary gates of hell redeemed ; 

Some the sixth hour oppressed, and some the third. 

Of many thousands, few untainted 'scaped ; 

Of those Infected, fewer 'scaped alive ; 

Of those who lived, some felt a second blow ; 

And whom the second spared, a third destroyed. 

Frantic with fear, they sought \yy flight to shun 
The fierce contagion. O'er the mournful land 
The infected city poured her hurrying swarms 2 
Roused hy the flames (hat fired her seals around^ 

The infected country rushed Into the town# 


Some sad al home, and in the docrl some 
.\bjured the fatal commerce of Jiiankind. 

In vain ; where’er they fled, the fatc'i |»ur'.uc<l, 

Others, with hopes more s]>cciouN cru'^ed the main, 

To seek protection iit far*distant skies : 

But none they found. It scemc<l the general air, 

From |K)lc to )>olc, from Atlas to the cnsi. 

Was then al enmity with KiigliJi blood ; 

For but the race of England all were safe 
In foreign climes ; nor did this fur>* taste 
The foreign bloo<l which England then contained. 

W'herc should they fly? The circumambient lieavcn 
Involvetl them still, and cver>* breeze was bane ; 

Where find relief? The salutary art 
Was mute, and, startled at the new iliseasc, 

In fearful whl$j>ers liopele&s omens gave. 

To Heaven, with suppliant rites they sent their prayers ; 
Heaven heard them not. Of ever)* hope deprived, 
Fatigued with vain resources, and sul>dued 
W’ith woes resistless, and enfeebling fear. 

Passive they sunk beneath the weighty blow. 

Nothing but lamentable sounds were he.ml, 

Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death. 

Infectious horror ran from face lo face, 

And pale despair. *Twas all the business then 
To lend the sick, and in their turns to die. 

In heaps they fell ; and oft one l)e<l, they say, 

The sickening, dying, and the dead contained. 

Richard Clover {1712-85), a London mer- 
chant who sat in Parliament for W'cymoutli 
(1761-68), published two elaborate poems in 
blank verse, LfonUas and the A(lufuud—K\\^ 
former on the defence of Thermopyhe, and the 
latter continuing the story of the war between 
the Greeks and Persians. The length of these 
poems, their want of sustained interest, and lack 
of genuine poetic quality have led to their being 
next to unknown in the present day. L^onuLis 
(1737) was hailed with acclamations by the Oppo- 
sition, or Prince of Wales's party, of which Glover 
was an active member. London^ or (he Progress 
of Commerce (I 739 )» a poem written to excite 
the national spirit against the Spaniards ; and in 
1742 Glover appeared before the bar of the House 
of Commons as delegate of the London merchants, 
complaining of the neglect of their interests. In 
1744 he declined to join Mallet in writing a Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough, though his affairs 
had become somewhat embarrassed. A fortunate 
speculation In copper enabled him to retrieve his 
position, and he was returned to Parliament for 
Weymouth. He continued to maintain mercan- 
tile interests, and during his leisure enlarged his 
poem of Leonidas from nine to twelve books 
(1770). The Aihenaid was published posthumously 
in 1787. His two tragedies, Boadicea (1753) and 
Medea (1761), are but indiflerent performances. 
In 1726 naval expedition against the Spanish 
West Indies had miscarried, and the commander, 
Admiral Hosier, whose orders prevented him from 
fighting, is said to have died of a broken heart. 
The disgrace was not wiped out till 1739, when, on 
the commencement of the * War of Jenkins’s Ear/ 
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Admiral \'crnon bombarded and took l*oriobclo 
on the Colombian coast. On this victory Glover 
wrote a balla<i which had a great vogue ; Horace 
Walpole thought it ‘ven* easy and consequently 
pretty, but from the ease should never have guessed 
it Glover s.’ 

Address of Leonidas. 

He alone 

Kemnins unsh^tken. Rising, he displays 
lln gtxilikc I'fcscncc. Dignity and grace 
A<lorn his frame, ^^llere manly beauty yenn’y 
With >lfcngih Herculean. On hi> asj>cct shine 
Sublimcsl virtue an<l desire of fame, 

Where justice gives the Kiurel ; in his eye 
The inexlinguishable spark, which hrc?» 

1’hc souls of patri(»ts ; while his brow supports 
L’ndaunicd valour, and contempt of death. 

Serene he cast his looks around, and spake : 

* Why this astonishment on every face, 

Ye men of Sparta ? I)«>c$ the n.ainc of death 

Create this fear and w<m<lcr? O my friends ! 

Why do we labour through the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitless were the toil. 
Above the reach of human feel were placed 
The distant sununit, if the fear of death 
Couhl intercept our passage. Uul a frown 
Of unavailing terror he assumes 
To sliake the rirmncs> of the min<l which knows 
Ihai, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe ; 

That, wanting lilwrty, even virtue muurns, 

And looks around for happiness in vain. 

'I’hen s|>eak, O Sparta 1 and demand my life ; 

My heart, exulting, answers to thy call, 

And smiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 
'I’hc gods allow to many ; Iml to die 
W ith equal lustre is a blessing Jove 
Among the choicest of his l>oons rcsers'cs 
W’hich but on few his sparing hand l>estow'S. 
Salvation thus to Sparta he prochiimcd. 

Joy, wrapt awhile in admiration, paused, 
Suspending praise; nor pmisc at last resounds 
In high acclaim to rend the arch of heaven; 

A reverential murmur breathes applause. 

Admiral Hosler'a Ohost. 

As near rorioltcHo lying 
On the gently swelling doosl, 

At midnight, with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant r<avy rode ; 

There while Vernon sat all glorious 
From the Spaniards* late defe»it, 

And his crews, with shouts victorious^ 

Drank success to England *s fleet ; 

On a sudden, sUrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 

Then, each I eart with fear confounding, 

A sad (rrx>p of ghosts appearcil ; 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Which for winding-sheets they wore, 

And, with looks by sorrow clouded, 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleamed the moon^s wan lustre. 

When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster, 

Rising from their watery grave : 


O cr the glimmering wave he hied him, 

Where the Uurford reared her 
With three thousand ghosts l>esidc him. 

And in groans did Vernon hail, 

* Hccil, oh heed our fatal story I 
I am Hosier’s injured ghost ; 

You who now have purchased glory 
At this place where I was lost : 

Though In PortolKlIo's ruin, 

You now triumph free from fears, 

When you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joys with tears. 

‘ See these mournful spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o>r this haled wave, 

Whose wan checks arc stained with weeping ; 

These were English captains brave. 

Mark those numl>crs, pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors Iwld ; 

Lo I each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While his dismal talc is told. 

*1, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 

Nothing then its wealth defended, 

Bui my orders— not to light ! 

Oh ! that in this rolling ocean 
1 had cast them with dlMlaln, 

And obeyed my heart's warm motion. 

To have quelled the pride of Spain I 

‘ For resistance I could fear none ; 

But with twenty ships had <lonc 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast achieved with six alone. 

Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the seas the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had l>een» 

• Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 

And her galleons leading home, 

Though condcmnc<l for disol>cying, 

I had met a traitor's doom : 

To have fallen, my country crying. 

He has played an English part,*' 

Had l)ecn belter far than dying 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 

• Unrepining at ihy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 

But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier's wrongs prevail. 

Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think What thousands fell in vain. 

Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

• Hence with all my train attending. 

From their oozy tombs below, 

Through the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I feed my constant woe. 

Here the Bastimenlos viewing, 

We recall our shameful doom, 

And, our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander through the midnight gloom. 
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‘O’er these waves for ever mourning 
Shall we ruam» <lcpriveti of rest, 

If, to Britain’s shores returning, 

VoQ neglect iny just request ; 

After this ]>rouij foe sulxluing, 

When your patriot friends you see, 

Think on vengeance for my ruin, 

And for England— shametl in me.' 

William Shenstone (1714-63), though author 
of ‘elegies, odes and ballads, humorous sallies and 
moral pieces,’ wanted, as Johnson said, ‘ comprehen- 
sion and variety even 
n^ore did he lack depth, 
spontaneity, true natu- 
ralness. Though am- 
bitious of poetic fame, 
he spent much of his 
time and squandered 
most of his means on 
landscape - gardening 
and ornamental agri- 
culture. He essayed 
to lead a too roman- 
tic-idyllic life in an 
eighlccnth-centur)' ar- 
tificial Arcadia, and 
reared up around him 
a sort of rural para- 
dise, exercising his 
dilettante tastes and 
fancies in laying out 
and embellishing his 
grounds, till at length 
money difficulties and 
distresses threwa cloud 
over the fair prospect 
and darkened the latter 
days of the poet’s life. 

The estate which he 
thus laboured to adorn 

was the Leasowes in the parish of Hales-Owen, 
Worcestershire, where he was born, and where, 
too, he died. He was taught to read at a darnc- 
school, and has immortalised his venerable pre- 
ceptress in his Schoolmistress. In 1732 he was 
sent to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he re- 
mained four years. In 1745 ^bc paternal estate 
fell to his own care, and he began from this time, 
as Johnson characteristically describes it, ‘to point 
h|s prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle 
his walks, and to wind his waters ; which he did 
with such judgment and fancy, as made his little 
domain the envy of the great and the admiration 
of the skilful 5 a place to be visited by travellers 
and copied by designers.’ Descriptions of the 
Leasowes were penned by Dodsley, Goldsmith, and 
Jupiter ’ Carlyle 5 and Shenstone has a place in the 
history of landscape-gardening when by no means 
at its zenith* The property was altogether not 
worth more than ^300 per annum, and Shenstone 
devoted so much of his means to out-of-doors 
improvements that he was compelled to live in 
75 
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a dilapidated house, not fit, as he acknowledges, 
to receive ‘ polite friends.’ An unfortunate attach- 
ment and disappointed ambition (oiispircd with 
his passion for landscape-gardening to bind him 
down to solitude and ‘Shenstone’s Follv, the 
Leasowes was called. He became querulc^us .uul 
dejected, pined at the unequal gifts of fortune, and 
even contemplated with a gloomy joy the prospeu 
that terrified Swift when he spoke of being ‘forced 
to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.’ 
^ el Shenstone must often ha\ e experienced \ery 

genuine pleasure in 
the Arcadian retreat 
which a century after- 
uanls aitracieti pil- 
grims— it is described 
as ' an exquisite poem ’ 
by Hugh Miller in his 
f irst Impressions oj 
EngliXntt^ and com- 
pared with Abl)oisfi>rd 
in its disastrous conse- 
quences. ‘ I'lic works 
of a person that builds,’ 
the owner said, ‘ begin 
immediately to decay, 
while those of him uho 
plants begin directly to 
improve.’ But Shen- 
stone sighed for more 
than inward peace and 
satisfaction — he died 
in solitude a votary of 
the world. 

His works were col- 
lected and published 
after his death bv his 
friend Dodsley, in three 
volumes ( 1 764 - 69) — 
the first containing his 
poems, the second his prose essays, and the third 
his letters and other pieces. Gray remarks of his 
correspondence that it is ‘about nothing else but 
the Leasowes, and his writings with two or three 
neighbouring clcrg)’men who wrote verses too.’ 
The essays display case and grace of style united to 
judgment and discrimination. They have not the 
mellow thought and learning of Cowley’s essays, 
but they resemble them. In poetry^ Shenstone tried 
different styles : his elegies, melodious cnougli in 
a fashion, barely reach mediocrity; his levities, or 
pieces of humour, arc dull and spiritless. His 
highest effort is The Schoolmistress^ published In 
1742, but said to be ‘written at college, 1736;’ 
it was altered and enlarged after its first publica- 
This poem is a descriptive sketch offered 
as * in imitation of Spenser' (really with elements of 
the burlesque, and earlier than Thomson's Castle 0/ 
Indolence)^ delightfully quaint, yet true to nature. 
His Pastoral Ballad^ in four parts, took rank 
as the finest English poem of that order. But 
his pathos is apt to become sentimentality ; the 
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ily is nol seldom artificial, like the j>oei’s 
^Mrdcn. Caiiiphell sensibly cnou^b rcj'rcticd the 
aflecicd Arcadianism of the pastoral pieces, which 
undoubtedly present an iiicon^^ruoiis mixture of 
p.istor.d life and modern manners. 

Joln*ison and OokKmilh both praised the School- 
; but Walpole unkindly dubbed Shenstone 
'the \vatcr-j;rucl bard.’ His poetry, in spite of 
its many shortcomings and defects, has resem- 
blaiKCs lo (ioldsmith s ; his characteristic use of 
anapxslic verse was imitated by Cowper ; and — 
th<n;^h the other aspec t of him is the more con- 
spicuous— some critics have found in him touches 
that warrant them in linking' him with Thomson 
as in some decree a herald of the ‘return to 
nature.’ One staiwa of the Schoolmistress has the 
special interest of having; probably suggested lo 
(iray the thought in his Elegy about the 'mute 
inglorious Milton : ’ 

Vet, nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits appc.ir ! 
Kven now sagacious foroight }>oints to shew 
A little l>ench of heedless bi>hops hero, 

Anfl there a chanccllour in embryo, 

Or hart I sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 

As Milton, Shakespeare, names that ne’er shall die! 

'I hough now he crawl along the ground so low, 

Nor weeting how the Muse should soar on high, 

TkVishcih, iKior starveling elf I his |>aper-kitc may lly. 

Shenstone was an early favourite of Burns, who 
in a letter of 1783 names him first amongst his 
favourites, * all of the sentimental order,’ specially 
commending the elegies. And Shcnstonc’s in- 
fluence on Burns is loo often clearly iraceablc- 

From 'The ScboolmLBtress.' 

Ah me I full sorely is my heart forlorn, 

To think how ino<lcst worth neglected lies ; 

While partial fame doth with her blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp disguise \ 

Deeds of ill sort, and inischievous emprize \ 
l^iul me thy clarion, goddess I let me try 
To sound the praise of merit ere it dies ; 

Such as I ofl have chauncctl lo espy, 

Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village marked with little spire, 

Embowered in trees, and hanlly known lo fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we schoolmistress n.nmc ; 

Who iMjasts unnily brats with birch to bime : 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 

AwexI by the power of this relentless dame ; 

.And ofltimcs. on vagaries idly l>cnt, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, arc sorely shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

Which Learning near her little dome did stow ; 
Whilomc a twig of small regard to sec, 

Though now so wide its waving hranelics flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 

For not .1 wind might curl the leaves that blew, 

But their limlis shuddered, and their pulse I>cat low x 
And as they looked, they found their horror grew. 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. . . . 


Near to this dome is found a patch so green, 

On which the tribe their gambols do display ; 

And at the door imprisoning l>oar<l is seen, 

Ixst weakly wights of smaller size should stray ; 

Eager, iicrdie, to l>ask in sunny day ! 

The noises intcrmixe^l, which thence resound, 

Do learning’s little tenement lietray ; 

Wlicrc sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 

And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around- 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 

Her apron dyed in gr.iin, as blue, ! trow, 

As is the harcUdl th.at adorns the field ; 

And in her hand, for scepter, she docs wield 
Tway birchen sprays ; with anxious fear entwined 
With dark distrust, and sa<l repentance filled; 

And steadfast hale, and sh.arp affliction joined. 

And fury uncontrolled, ami chastisement unkind. . • . 

A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown ; 

A nissct kirllc fcncc<i the nipping air ; 

Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 

’Twas her own country bred the flock so fair 5 
Twas her own lalwir did the fleece prepare 5 
And, sooth lo say, her pupils rangeil around. 

Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 

For they in gaping wonderment atiound, 

And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground. 

Albeit nc flattery did corrupt her tnith, 

No t>ompous title did debauch her ear ; 

Goody, goo<l woman, gossip, n’aunt, forsooth, 

Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ; 

Yet these she challenged, these she held right dear 5 
Nc would esteem him act as moughl behove, 

Who should not honoured eld with these revere 5 
For never title yet so mean could prove, 

But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 

One ancient hen she look delight to feed, 

The plodding pattern of the busy dame ; 

Which, ever and anon, impelled by need, 

Into her school, begirt with chickens* came; 

Such favour did her past deportment claim ; 

And, if neglect had lavished on the ground 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the same ; 

For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 

What sin it were lo waste the smallest crumb she found. 

Herbs, loo, she knew, and well of each could speak* 
That in her ganlcn sipped the silvery dew ; 

Where no vain flower disclosed 0 gaudy streak, 

But herbs for use and physic, not a few, 

Of gray renown, within those borders grew : 

The tuftwl basil, pun -provoking thyme, 

Fresh balm, and maiygold of chearful hue : 

The lowly gill, that never dares lo climb ; 

And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 

Here oft the dame, on Sabbath’s decent eve, 

Hymnid such psalms ns Stcmhold forth did mete ; 

If winter ’ I were, she lo her hearth did cleave, 

But in her garden found a summer-seal : 

Sweet melody ! to hear her then repeat 
How Israel’s sons, beneath a foreign king, 

While taunting foemen did a song entreat. 

Ail for the nonce untuning every string, 

Uphung their useless lyres— small heart had they to sing. 


» • « 
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For she was }ust» and frienti to virtuous lore, 

And passed much time in truly virtuous deed ; 

And in those elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The limes when truth by popish rage did bleed, 

And tortuous death was true devotion's meed ; 

And simple faith in iron chains did mourn, 

That nouUl on wooden image place her creed ; 

And lawny saints in smouldering dames did bum : 

Ah, dearest Lord, forefend thilk days should e’er return! 

In elbow-chair, like that of Scollish stem, 

By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is placed. 

The matron sat ; and some with rank she graced 
(The source of children's and of courtiers* pride !), 
Redressed affronts — for vile affronts there passed ; 

And warned them not the fretful to deride. 

But love each other dear, whatever them l^etidc. 

Right well she knew each temper to descry, 

To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 

Some with vile copper pri^e exalt on high, 

And some entice w*ith pittance small of praise ; 

And other some with baleful sprig she Ymys : 

Even absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 

While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she sways ; 
Forcwametl, if Utile bird their pranks behold, 

Twill whisper in her car, and all the scene unfold. 

Lo! now with state she utters her command ; 

EfUoons the virchins to their tasks repair, 

Their books of stature small they take in hand, 

Which with pellucid horn secured are, 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The work so gay that on their back is seen, 

St George's high achievements does declare ; 

On which thilk wight that has y-gazwg been, 

Xens the forthcoming rod, un pleasing sight, I ween I 

The four extracts which follow are from W 
Pattcral Ballad : 

Abeenoai 

Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay, 

Whose flocks never carelessly roam ; 

Should Corydon’s happen lo stray, 

Oh call the poor wanderers home. 

Allow me to muse and lo sigh, 

Kor talk of the change that ye find ; 

None once was so watchful as 1 ; 

1 have left my dear Phillis liehintL 

Now I know what it is lo have strove 
With the torture of doubt and desire ; 

What it it to admire and to love, 

And to leave her we love and admire. 

Ah lead forth my flock in the mom, 

And the damps of each evening repel ; 

Alas \ I am faint and forlorn— 

I have bade my dear PhilJis farewell. 

Since Phillis vouchsafed me a look, 

I never once dreamt of my vine ; 

May I lose both roy pipe and my crook, 

If I knew of a kid that was mine. 

1 priaed every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 

But now they are past, and 1 sigh, 

And I grieve that I prised them no more. . • • 


When forced the fair nvmph lo forego. 

What angxiish 1 felt at my heart ! 

\ cl I thought — but it might not l>e so — 

‘Twas with pain that she saw me dejart. 

She ga 2 c<l as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she l>adc me adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me return. 

The pilgrim that journeys .all day 
To visit some far disiant shrine. 

If he bear but a relic away. 

Is happy, nor hcanl to repine. 

Thus widely rcmovctl from the fair, 

Where my vows, my devotion, 1 owe; 

Soft hope is the relic 1 l>ear, 

And niy solace wherever I go. 

Hope. 

My banks they are furnished w ith bees. 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 

My grottoes arc shaded with trees, 

An<l my hills are white over with sheep. 

I seldom have met wdth a loss, 

Such health do my fountains Iwstow ; 

My fountains, all bordered with moss, 

Where the harcliclls and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is l>ound \ 

Not a beech's more beautiful green, 

But a sweetbriar entwines it around. 

Not my fields in the prime of the year 
More charms than my cattle unfold ; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishe.s of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 
To the l>ower I have lal>oure<l to rear ; 

Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and piante<l it there. 

0 how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay ! 

Already it calls for my love 
To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow ! 

How the nightingales warble their loves, 

From thickets of roses that blow! 

And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As— she may not be fond to resign. 

1 have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wc^-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forliear, 

She will say, ’twas a barbarous deed. 

For he ne'er could be true, she averred, 

Who could rob a poor bird of his young ; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. . • . 

Solicitude. 

Why will you my passion reprove? 

Why term it a folly lo grieve? 

Ere I shew you the charms of my love ; 

She is fairer than you can believe. 
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Wilh her mien ahe enamours the hr.ivc, 

With her wif she engages the free, 

Wilh her mo<lesty pleases the grave ; 

She is ever)' way pleasing to me. 

0 you iliat liave Ikcu of her train, 

C<»me and join In my amorous lays ; 

1 could lay dov^n my life for the swain, 

That will sing hut n song in her praise. 

When he sings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come (roopmg, ami listen the while ; 

Nay, on him let not Thyllida frown, 

11 ut I cannot allow her to smile. 

For when Farid cl tries in the dance 
Any favour with Fhyllis to fiml, 

O how, wilh one trivial glance, 

Might nIic min the peace of iny mind! 

In ringlets he dres^scs his hair. 

And his crook is besiudded around ; 

And his pi|>e — O iny Thy His, l>cwarc 
Of a magic there is in the sound. 

Tis his with mock parcsion to glow, 

Tis hi^ in Ninooth talcs to unfold 
' ll«ws her face is as bright as the snow, 

Ami her bo>oni, Iw '*iirc, is as cold. 

Mow the nightingales lalM)iir the strain, 

With the notes of hi> ch.armcr to vie ; 

Mow they var)’ their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs .md die.' . • « 

Disappointment. 

Ye shepherds, give ear to my lay, 

And take no more heed of my sheep: 

They have nothing to <lo hut to stray ; 

I have nothing to do but to weep. 

Yet <lo not my folly rejwovc ; 

She wa.s fair, and my passion Itcgnn ; 

She smilc<l, and I could not hut love; 

She is faithless, and I am undone. 

Perhaps I was void of nil thought : 

Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

That n nymph so complete would be sought 
Hy a swain more engaging than me. 

Ah ! love every hope can inspire ; 

It lunishes w*is<loin the while ; 

And the lip of the nymph wc admire 
Seems for ever adorned with a smile. « . • 

The sweets of a dcw*sprinklc<l rose, 

The sound of a murmuring stream, 

The ;>cacc which from solitude flo^^s, 
Henceforth shall be Corydon’s theme. 

High transports are shewn to the sight, 

But wc arc not to fmd them our own ; 

Fate never l>cstowed such delight, 

As I with my Phyllis had known. 

0 ye woods, spread your branches apace ; 

To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the licasts of the chase ; 

I would vanish from every c)'e. 

Yet my ree<l shall resound through the grove 
With the same sad complaint it begun ; 
How she smiled, and I could not but love ; 
Was faithless, and I am undone 1 


Jemmy Dawsoo: A Ballad. 

Come listen to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts and lovers dear ; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 

Nor need you blush to shed a tear. 

And thou, dear Kilty, peerless maul, 

Do thou a ])cnsive ear incline ; 

For thou canst weep at every woe, 

And pity every plaint hut mine. 

Young Dawson >vas a gallant l>oy, 

A brighter never tro<l the plain ; 

And well he love<i one channing maid. 

And dearly w as he lo%*ed again. 

One tender maid she love<l him dear, 

Of gentle Mooil the damsel came : 

And fault Ic&v was her l>cauleous form, 

And spotless was her virgin fame. 

But curse on party's hateful strife. 

That led the favoured youth astray ; 

The day the rebel clans api>carc<l, 

O had he never seen that day ! 

Their colours and their sash he wore, 

And in the fatal dress was found ; 

And now he must that <lcath endure, 

Which gives the brave the keenest wound* 

How p.nlc was then his true love's check. 

When Jemmy's sentence rcachetl her car^ 

For i\cver yet did Alpine snows 
So pale or yet so chill appear. 

With faltering voice she weeping said : 

* 0 Dawson, monarch of my heart I 

'ITiink not thy death shall end our loves, 

For thou and I will never part. 

^ Yet might sweet mercy find a place, 

And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, 

O George! without a prayer for thee 
My orisons should never close. 

*Thc gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a ncvcr*dying flame ; 

And ever)* tender lsal)e I l)orc 

Should learn to lisp the giver's name. 

' But though, dear youth, thou shotddst be dragged 
To yonder ignominious tree, 

Thou shalt not want a faithful friend 
To share the cruel fatc*s decree.* 

O then her mouming-conch was called, 

The sledge moved slowly on before ; 

Though borne in it triumphal car, 

She had not loved her favourite more. 

She followed him, prepared to view 
The terrible behests of law ; 

And the last scene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and steadfast eye she saw 

Distorted was that blooming face, 

Which she had fondly loved so long ; 

And stifled was that tuneful breath. 

Which in her praise had sweetly sung i 
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And sev«re<l was that beauteous neck, 

Round which her amis had fondly closed : 

And mangled was that beauteous breast » 

On which her love-sick head rcpo$c<i : 

And ravishetl was that constant heart, 

She did to every heart prefer : 

For though it could its king forget, 

Twas true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting Hanics 

She bore this constant heart to see ; 

But when *twas moukicred into dust, 

* Vet, yet/ she crictl, * I follow thee. 

* My death, my death alone can show 
The pure, the lasting love I bore : 

Accept, O Heaven ! of woes like ours, 

An<l let us, let us weep no more.* 


IVilliaiii HliitclieaU * 715-^5 succeeded in 
1757 to the laurcatcship vacated by Colley Cibber, 
after it had been refused by <^ray. He was the 
son of a baker in Cambridge, and from \\’in<hes- 
ter School obtained a scholarship at Clare Hall. 
From 1745 onwards he spent mu< li of liis life as 
tutor in the family of the Earl of Jersey, cherish- 
ing literature and writing for the stage. His 
Roman Father and Creusa were indilTc/cnt plays. 
The Enthusiasiy an states the case between 

Nature and Society. \ 'ariety\ a late far Mapruti 
People^ is the story of a too devoted couple. I hu 
laureate had no connection with Paul W hitehead. 
1710-74, scurrilous satirist and ‘kept bard^of the 
infamous * Monks of Mcdmcnham .Abbey.^) 

From ‘Variety.* 


The dismal scene was o'er mid past, 
The lover’s mournful hearse retired ; 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expired. 

Tliough justice ever must prcv.iiJ, 

The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 

For seldom shall she hear a talc 
So sad, so lender, ami so true. 


Captsin Jainc« bawAon wa.« one of the eight oAicert of the Man* 
Chester volunteers in the service of the Voung Chevalier »ho were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on Kenningion Coiumon in 1746. 
The yaihciic story U given in vol. xviii. of Howell's 

A pardon wai evpccted, and in that case Dawson was 10 
have Ixcn married the same day. His bride-elect followed him to 
s&ffbld. * She got near enough,' as reported in a letter wriueii 
at the time, ‘to see the fire kindled which to consume ih.-^t 
heart which she knew was so much devoicrl to her, and all the 
other dreadful preparations for hts fate, without being guilty of any 
of those extravagances which her fnertds had apprehended. Hut 
when all was over, and that she found he w.is no more, she drew 
ihe coach, and crying out ; “My dear, I follow 
thee —1 follow ihee ! Sweet Jesus, receive both our souls together," 
fell on the neck of her companion, and expired while speaking.' 


Written at an Inn at Henley. 

To ihee, fair Freedom, I retire 

From flattery, cards, and dice, and din ; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low col or humble inn. 


^Tis here with boundless power I reign, 
And every health which I Iwgin 
Converts dull port lo bright champagne : 
Such freetlom crowns it at an inn. 


Two smiling springs had waked tlie flowers 
That paint the mc.ads, or fringe the bowers— 
Vc lovers, lend your wondering ears, 

Who count by months, and not by years— 
I'wo smiling springs h.ad chaplets wove 
To crown their sol it ml c, and love : 

When, lo‘! they fmd, they can’t toll ho>v, 
Their walks are not so pleasant now . 

The seasons sure were changed ; the place 
Had, somehow, got a difTercnl face. 

Some blast h.id struck the cheerful scene ; 
The lawns, the woo<ls were not so green. 

The purling rill, which murmured by, 

And once was liquid harmony, 

Became a sluggish, rec<ly pool ; 

The da)'s grew hot, the evenings cool. 

The moon, with all the starry reign, 

Were melancholy’s silent train. 

And then the tedious winter-night— 

They could not read by candle light. 

Full oft, unknowing why they did, 

They caUe<l in adventitious aid. 

A faithful favourite dog— *t was lints 
Wilh Tobil and Tcleinachus— 

Amused their step^ ; and for a while 
They viewed his gambols with a smile. 

The kitten, too, was comical, 

She played so o<ldly with her tail, 

Or in the glass was pleased to find 
Another cat, and p«e|>e<l lichind, 

A courteous neighlmur at the door, 


I fly from pomp, 1 fly from plate, 

1 fly from falsehoorl’s specious grin ; 

Freedom 1 love, and form I hate, 

And choose my lodgings at an inn. 

Here, waiter 1 lake my sordid ore. 

Which lackeys else might hope to win ; 

It buys what courts have not in store, 

It buys me freedom at an inn. 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Sbtzuton«*i lV^rh$ in Pr^t itpui Vrru appeared in three voluiaes 
ia 1764-69, reprinted 1791; GllfilUn’s edition of the poems dsies 
^rn iS^. There Is sn article on ' A PorgoiUn Poet ' by Mr R. H. 
HuUon in the CemMitI for January 190s. 


Was deemed intrusive noise no more. 

For rural visits, now' and then, 

Are right, as men must live with men. 

Then cousin Jenny, fresh from town, 

A new recruit, a dear delight 1 
Made many a licavy hour go douii, 

At mom, at noon, at eve, at night : 

Sure they could hear her Jokes for ever, 

She was so sprightly and so clever I 

Yet neighl^urs were not quite the thing-^ 
What joy, alas ! could converse bring 
With awkward creatures bred at home— 
The dog grew dull, or troublesome, 

The cat had spoiled (he kitten’s merit, 

And, with her youth, had lost her spirit. 

And jokes repeatc<l o’er and o’er, 

Had quite exhausted Jenny’s store. 
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— ‘ And then, njy dear, 1 can't abide, 

This al\vay> sauntering; Mde by side.* 

' Enough,' he cries ; * the reason s plain : 

For causes never rack your brain. 

Our neii;hlx>ur> arc like otl)cr folks ; 

Ski[»‘s playful tricks, and Jenny's jokes, 

Arc still clelighlful, still >v<udd please, 

Were we, my tloar, ourwlvcs at ease, 
l^ok round, with an impartial eye, 

On yonder fields, on yonder sky : 

The a/ure cope, the flower> below, 

With all their wonlc<l colours glow ; 

The rill still murmurs ; and the moon 
Shines, as she <lid, .n softer sun. 

No change has made the seasons fail, 

No comet brushed us with his tail. 

'I'he scene *s the same, the same the weather— 
/f> //rr, m)' tintr^ /a> mtiKh to^rtktr' 

Agrectl. A rich old uncle dies, 

And added wealth the means supplies. 

With eager haste to town they flew, 

Where all must please, for all was new. . . , 
Advanced to fashion's wavering head, 

They now, where once they folio wesl, led ; 
Devised new systems of delight, 

Al>csl all day, an<l up all night, 

In different circles rcignc<l supreme ; 

Wives copied her, and liusbojids him ; 

1 ill so divi fitly life ran on, 

Sr) separate, so (ptitc hon»Ufi^ 

That, meeting in a public place, 

They scarcely knew each other s face. 

At last they met, by his desire, 

A tettu\-tH< across the fire ; 
l^keil in each other's face a while, 

With half a tear, and half a smile. 

The ruddy health, which wont to grace 
With manly glo>v his ntral face. 

Now scarce retained its faintest streak, 

So sallow was his leathern check. 

She, lank and pale, and hollow-eyed, 

With rouge had striven in vain to hide 
What once was l>cauty, nnd repair 
The rapine of the midnight air. 

Silence is eloquence, 'tis said. 

Doth wishctl to speak, both hung the head. 

At length it burst. • Tis lime,’ he cries, 

• When tired of folly, to be wise. 

Arc you, too, tired ? * — then checked a groan. 
She wept consent, and he went on. . . . 

‘ True to the bUs of our kind, 

Tis happiness we wish to find. 

In rural scenes retired we sought 
In vain the dear, delicious draught, 

Though blest with love’s indulgent store, 

We found we wanted something more. 

Twas company, ’lw.as friends to share 
The bliss we languished to declare ; 

Twos social converse, change of scene. 

To soothe the sullen hour of spleen ; 

Short absences to wake desire, 

And sweet regrets to fan the fire. 

*\\c left the lonesome place, and found, 

In dissipation's giddy round, 

A thousand novelties to wake 
The springs of life, and not to break. 


As, from the nest not wandering far, 

In light excursions through the air. 

The feathered tenants of the grove 
Around in mary circles move, 

Sip the cool springs that murmuring flow, 

Or basic the blossom on the Ixmgh ; 

We six>rted freely with the rest ; 

And still, returning to the ncM, 

In c.i^y mirth we chatter'd o’er 
The trifles of the day before. 

' Behold us now, <iissolving quite 
In the full ocean of delight ; 

In ple.isures cvcr>' hour employ, 

Immersed in all the world calls joy ; 

Our affluence casing the expense 
Of splendour and magnificence ; 

Our company, the cx«aUe<l set 

Of all that *s gay, and all that *s great : 

Nor happy yet ! and where’s the wonder I 
l^t Uvt^ my th ar^ (00 much asuHiUrl^ 

The moral of my talc is this : 

Variety *5 the soul of bliss ; 

But such variety .alone 

As makes our home the more our own. 

As from the heart’s iro|>clling power 
The lifc-h 1 oo<l ]>ours its genial store ; 

Though taking each a various way, 

The active streams meandering play 
Through every nrlcr)*, every vein, 

All to the heart return again ; 

From thence resume their new career, 

Hut still return and centre there ; 

So real happiness l>clow 

Must from the heart sincerely flow 5 

Nor, listening to the siren's song, 

Must stray too far, or rest too long. 

All human pleasures thither tend ; 

Must there i>cgin, and there must end ; 

Musi there recruit their languid force, 

And gain fresh vigour from their source. 

Jnmcfl Harris of Salisbury (1709-80) was 
a man of rank and fortune : he was educated at 
Wadham, Oxford, sat several years in I’arliamcnt, 
and was successively a Lord of the Admiralty and 
Lord of the Trcasur>’. In 1774 he was made sccre- 
i lary and comptroller to the queen, and these posts 
beheld till his death in 1780. In 1744 he published 
three treatises on art, on music and painting, and 
on happiness ; and in i7St produced his celebrated 
Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Universal Grammar. The work is an elaborate 
attempt to discover the inevitable basis of all 
grammatical forms from an analysis of the thoughts 
to be conveyed. The method is impossible, and 
the results false and useless ; but Harris’s varied 
learning and ingenuity enabled him to produce a 
curious and interesting book. He dung to Ans- 
lotle in the reign of Locke, and his Philosophical 
Arrangements (1775) treats modern problems by 
Aristotelian methods. Philological Inquiries 
the least tedious of his works, is on style and 
literary criticism. His son. Lord Malmesbury, 
published in 1801 a complete edition of his works 
in two quarto volumes. 
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Tlioiuas Gray 

was born at Comhill in London, 26ih December 
1716. His father, Philip Gray (.a moncy-scrivencr, 
like Milton’s father), was a ‘respectable ciiiren,’ but 
a man of harsh and violent disposition. His \\ife 
was forced to separate from him ; and it was to her 
exertions as partner with her sister in a inillinerv* 
business that the poet owed the advanta^'cs of a 
learned education, first at Eton and aftenvards 
at Pcterhousc, Cambridge. The painful domestic 
circumstances of his youth doubtless helped to 
develop the melancholy traceable in his poctr)'. 
At Eton he had ma<le the friendship of Horace 
Walpole, son of the Prime Minister ; and when 
his college education was completed, Walpole 
carried him off as companion on a tour through 
France and Italy. They had been two years and 
a half together, exploring the natural beauties, 
antiquities, and picture-galleries of Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, when a quarrel took place 
at Reggio, and the travellers separated, Gray 
returning to England. Walpole look the blame 
of this difference on himself, as he was vain and 
volatile, and not disposed to trust in the better 
knowledge or fall in w'ith the somewhat fastidious 
tastes and habits of his associate ; and by his re- 
pentant efforts the breach was healed within three 
years. Gray went to Cambridge to take his degree 
m civil law, but without intending to follow up 
the profession. His father had died, his mother’s 
means were small, and the poet was more intent 
on learning than on riches. He made his home 
in Cambridge, and amidst its noble libraries and 
learned society passed the greater part of his 
remaining life. Heartily hating mathematics, he 
was ardently devoted to classical learning, belUs* 
Uttris^ architecture, antiquities, heraldry, and 
natural history (especially botany and entomology) ; 
he rejoiced in voyages, travels, and books on 
geography, and showed good taste in painting, 
music, and gardening. His friend Temple said he 
‘was perhaps the most learned man in Europe;^ 
and his chief relaxation was sought in pleasant 
company and in writing letters — letters such as 
only that age could produce. This retired life was 
varied by occasional residence in London, where 
he revelled among the treasures of the British 
Museum ; and by frequent excursions to the 
country on visits to learned and attached friends. 
At Cambridge, Gray was considered an unduly 
fastidious man, and this and the fact that he 
had a nervous horror of fire gave occasion to 
practical jokes being played on him by his 
fellow-inmates of Peterhouse. A mock alarm of 
fire (which induced him — so the myth ran — to 
climb down from his window by a rope into a 
pail of water) led to his moving (1756) to Pem- 
broke HalL In 1765 he made a journey into 
Scotland, and met Beattie at Glamis Castle. 
Wales too he visited, and Cumberland and West- 
morland, for the lakes’ sake. His letters describing 


these e\cuvsioi)*i are rcmiirkablc for Uicir grace, 
acute observation, and <lry stluilaMK humour, as 
well as for insight into the picturcb<iue and a joy in 
mountain scenery till then cxlreniely rare though 
John Brown tscc page 392).in<l 'JupiOT* ( .irlyle 
still earlier visited the Lakes as '< cicbr.itcd.’ 
Mackinto^}l sai<10ay‘was the first < rer of 

the beauties of nature in England.’ .Xfier these 
unexciting holidays (iray re-established hirnself in 
his college retreat— pored over his favourite author'*, 
compiled tables of chronology or botany, moralised 
'on all he felt and all he saw’ in corresixmdencc 
with bis friends, and occasionally ventured into 
the realms of poetry and imagination. Me ba<l 
studied the Greek poets with such devotion and 
care that their spirit informed all his work. 

Gray's first public appearance as a poet was 
made in 1747, when his Orf/ to Eton was 

published by Dodsley ; it had, however, been written 
in 1742, as also the Ode to In 1751 his 

EU^ wri/Un in a Country Churchyard secured 
an enthusiastic hearing. H is Pindaric Odcs^ written 
in I 750 “ 57 » met with small success ; but his name 
was now so well known that he was offered the 
laurcatcsbip (1757), vacant by the death of Colley 
Cibber. This he declined; but in 1768 be 
accepted the more important post of i^rofessor 
of Mo<lern Hislorj', which brought him in about 
^400 per annum. In 1760-61 he tlevoicd himself 
to early English poetry' ; later he studied Icelandic 
and Celtic poclry% which bore fruit in his Eddair 
poems, 7 Vic Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odin 
—authentic precursors of Romanticism. For some 
years he had been subject to hereditary gout as 
well as to depression of spirits, and as his circum- 
stances improved his health declined. While at 
dinner one day in the coUcgc-hall he was seized 
with severe illness, and after six days of suffering 
he died on the 30lh of July J771. By his own wish 
he was buried by the side of his mother at Stoke 
Poges near Windsor, and thus another poetic 
association was added to that beautiful scene of 
the Elegy. His epitaph on his mother has an 
interesting touch of his peculiar melancholy : 

‘ Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many children, one of whom alone had the 
misfortune to surxdvc her.’ 

The poetry' of Gray is all comprised in a few 
pages — surprisingly few ; yet he was very soon 
accounted worthy to rank in the first order of 
poets, to be reverenced as one of the dii tnajores 
of English poetry. He still stands in the front 
rank of the second order. His t>vo great odes, the 
Progress of Poesy and The Bardy published in 1757* 
arc amongst the finest things we have in the so- 
called Pindaric style ; his stanzas, in their varied 
versification, fiow with lyrical ease and perfect 
harmony^. Gray said of his own verse that the 
* style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical ; ’ 
and it has been generally agreed that he attained 
his ambition, especially in lyrical work such as 
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tlic riiularics. All his \cr>c is marked by 
dignity and ciishnetion* by a rarely aitained 
artistic per fort ion. I he Jhtrd is |>crhaps more 
drama til an<l picl\ircs<}MC than the Pro\:^r<ss of 
mIikI) nevertheless has some of the poet's 
most resonant strams. Some of his n\o>X splen- 
<]i(l line'', alon^'sidc oflicial flatteries that seem 
hulicrous and commonplace, arc in the Cambridge 
lnst,dlatl<*n Ode. 

I he (></•' to Eton the Ode to Adversity^ 

an<l the far-f.itnod 
Elt't^y •'how the 
same (areful .m<l 
elaborate ; 

but the thought is 
sim|)l(*r and more 
ttnnliini*. In a 
IcUcr to r»eattic, 

(dav savs : ‘As to 
description, 1 have 
always t liouj*ht 
that it made the 
most j'raceful or- 
nament of poetry, 
but never ou>*ht 
to make the sub 
)cct.' He prat liscd 
what he taught ; 
there is constantly 
some I'otlev lion 
arising inn of the 
poet » descriptive 
passa^'cs, some 
solemn or touch- 
in); association. 

Myron an<l others 
Ini VC attached, per- 
ha])s, undue value 
fo I he E/et^y ns 
the main prop of 
(nay's reputation. 

It is doubtless the 
rnosi frccpicntly 
read and repeated 
of all his works, because, in Johnson's words, it 
^abounds with images which finn n mirror in 
ever) fuind, and with sentiments (o which every 
bosom returns an echo.' Hut the loftiest type of 
poetry can never be vcr>' extensively ]>opular. 
A simple ballad air will ^Wc pleasure to a larger 
number than the most triumphant display of 
rmisical genius ; and |>oelry which deals with 
subjects of familiar, everyday occurrence wall find 
more readers than the most inspired flights of 
imagination, however grated with such recondite 
alhision and suggestion as can only he enjoyed by 
persons of kindred taste ami culture with the poet. 
Gray himself recognised that the popiilarjty of the 
EU)^ was largely due to the subject although he 
ought to have known better than say that ‘the 
public would have received it as well if it had been 
written in prose.’ And even his best poctry'did not 


find universal approval: on the whole, he has been 
approved by the public rather than by the critics. 
Johnson was tempted into a harsh and unjust 
criticiNm of Gray largely because the critic admired 
no poetry which did not contain some weighty 
moral truth or some chain of reasoning. And 
Macaulay, with good reason, said llial Johnson's 
Grav is the worst of his J.ives, I'hc universal 

4 

admiration of Pope was adverse to Gra)'^s accept- 
ance, yet he became increasingly popular. Heattic 

said at the end of 
the century that 
lie was the most 
admired of the 
poets of the age ; 
Cowper thought 
him the only poet 
since Shakespeare 
who could fairly 
be called sublime. 
Swinburne agreed 
with Johnson that 
Collins is greater 
than Gray. So 
did Coleridge ; so 
did .Mrs Hrown- 
ing. Hut it is 
surely by a tem- 
porary aberration 
of the Zeitgeist, 
by a too violent 
reaction against 
earlier overpraise, 
that anthologists 
such as W. E. 
Henley and Mrs 
Mcynell wholly 
omitted Gray’s 
verses, and either 
implicitly or ex- 
plicitly denied his 
claim to be a 
true poet. Mrs 
Mcynell, indeed, 
denounced him as glib and voluble, securing dapper 
and even fatuous effects, and said of the EUgy that 
in It ‘mediocrity said its own true word.’ Matthew 
Arnold is the chief exception— and a very weighty 
exception— to this chorus of depreciatory critics. 
Arnold (whom Professor Sainlsbury has called, not 
very aptly, ' an industrious, sociable, and moderately 
cheerful Gray of the nineteenth century,’ while 
Gray was ‘an indolent, recluse, more melancholy 
Arnold of the eighteenth 0 niore truly held that 
while Gray* had almost inevitably retained much 
of the spirit of an age of prose (unhappily his 
own age) — something too much of its ratiocina- 
tions, its conceits, and its ‘poetic diction’ — he yet 
had the genuine poetic gift, the gift of insight 
and feeling. Collins had a full measure of the 
same spirit: save for Collins, Gray stood alone in 
his age. Sir Edmund Gosse, too, does full justice 
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to his artistic skill, and praises the ‘ori^-inalily 
of structure* in his odes, 'the varied music of 
their balanced strophes, as of majestic antiphonal 
choruses answering one another in some solemn 
temple and the extraordinary skill with which 
the evolution of the (hen)c is obsei^cd and 
restrained.* 

In Gray’s character there were odd inconsis- 
tencies. He was nice, reserved, an<i proud — a 
haughty, retired scholar ; yet we find him in 
his letters full of English idiom and English 
feeling, with a spice of the gossip, sometimes 
not ovcr>fastidious in his allusions. He was 
indolent, yet a severe student— hating Cambridge 
and its college discipline, yet constantly residing 
there. He loved intellectual ease and luxury, I 
and wished, as in u sort of Mohammedan paradise, 
to ‘lie on a sofa, and read eternal new romances 
of Marivaux and Crcbillon/ All he could say of 
Thomson’s Castle of IttdoUtice when it was fir^t 
published was that there were some good verses 
in it. He had studied in the school of the ancient 
and Italian poets, labouring like an artist to infuse 
part of their spirit, their melody, and even some 
of their expressions, into his own English verse ; 
while as a Latin versifier he ranks among the best 
of his countr)'mcn. In his counir>* tours the i>oct 
carried with him a convex mirror for gathering 
into one spot the forms and lints of the surround- 
ing landscape. His imagination performed a like 
scn'icc in fixing for a moment the materials of 
poetry. Dcs])ite Ins classic taste and models, 
Cray was among the first to welcome and admire 
the Celtic or pseudo-Celtic strains of Maepher- 
son’s Ossiau ; and he could also delight in the 
stern superstitions of the Scandinavian nations ; 
in translating from the Norse tongue the fatal 
itsUrs and the Descent of he revived the 

rude energy and abruptness of the ancient ballad 
minstrels. In difTerenl circumstances his genius 
would doubtless have soared higher and taken a 
wider sweep. Matthew Arnold explains what is 
sometimes called his ‘sterility* by the fact that 
he was born a genuine poet into the age of prose, 
and could never breathe its atmosphere freely. 
For the place of Cray and Collins in the move* 
ment of the century, see above at page 1 1. 

The subdued humour and fancy of Gray arc 
perpetually breaking out in his invaluable letters, 
with brief picturesque touches that mark the poet. 

In a letter to a friend, then on tour in Scotland, he 
playfully summed up 

The Advantetgee of Travel. 

Do not you tSiink a man may be the wiier— I had 
Almost uid the l^ettcr — for going a hundred or two of 
^ilcs 5 and that the mind has more room in it than 
mo^i people seem to think. If you will but furnish the 
apartments? I almost envy your last month, being in a 
insipid situation myself 5 and desire you would not 
fail to send me some furniture for my Gothic apartment, 
which is very cold at present. It will l)c the easier 
task, as you have nothing to do but transcribe your little 


you have not trustcxl ocryllnn^ Ici iiieinots, wlncli is ten 
iiuivi, worse than .a lea<l-|)ciJtil. Haifa word ujx^n 
or near the spot ii worth a cart -hind ol rixMllectioii- 
When we trust to the picture that otijecl% <Iraw i>( them- 
solves on our mind, we deceive ourscK* ^ : wjiliout 
accurate and particular observation, it i> Inii ill drawn 
at first, the outlines are soon blurrc<l, the colours every 
day grow fainter, aii<l at last, when we wutil.l produce 
it to anylnxly, we are forced lo supply its <icfcclb. with 
a few slrokc:» of our own ima^^inaiion. 

Notloy Abbey. 

My health is much improved tiy the sea ; not that I 
drank it or bathed in it, a^ the common |>cople iUt : no, 
I only walkenl l>y it, and looke<l uj>on it. Tlic climate 
is remarkably mild even in OcioIkt and Xoveml)cr ; 
no snow h.as l>een seen to lie there for thc^ thirty 
ycai^ past ; the myrtles grow in the ground ag.niiist the 
liOUseN, and Cjucm^cy Jilic*s bloom in every w inflow ; 
the town dean and well* built, surmuiulcd by its old 
stone walb, with their lowers and gateway’s, stands at 
the point of a |>eninsula, and opens full south to an arm 
of the sea, which, h.aving fonnc<l two l>enutifnl bays on 
each h.and of it, stretches away in direct view, till it 
joins the British Channel ; it is skirtcxl on either side 
with gently rising grounds, clothed with thick wootl, and 
directly across its mouth rise the highlands of the Isle 
of ^Yight at some distance, but distinctly .seen. In the 
lx>som of the wootls— concealed from profane eyes— lie 
hid the ruins of Xetley Abl)cy ; there may \yc richer and 
greater bouses of religion, but the abl)ot is content with 
bis situation. See there, at the top of that hanging 
meadow, under the shade of those old trcx*s that l>cnd 
into a half-circle al*out >r, he is walking slowly (good 
man J ), and bidding his \km\s for the souls of his 
benefactors, interTe<l in that venerable pile that lies 
l>cneath him. Beyond it— the meadow still descending 
— nods a thicket of o^iks that m.ask the building, and 
have excluded a view too garish .and luxuriant for a 
holy eye ; only on either band they leave an ojxming to 
the blue glittering sea. Did you not olwcrve how, as 
that white sail shot by and wav lost, be turned and 
crossed himself to drive the tempter from him that had 
throw'n that distraction in bisw.ay? 1 should tell you 
that the ferry-man w'ho rowed me, a lusty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pavs a night 
at the abl>cy — there were such things near it — though 
there was a power of money hid there 1 From thence 
I went to Salisbury, \Vilton, and Stonehenge ; but of 
these I say no more ; they will be published at the 
university press. 

f •S»—l must not close my letter without giving you 
one principal event of my history, which was that— 
in the course of my late tour— I set out one morning 
Iwfore five o’clock, the moon shining through a dark 
and misty autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast lime 
enough lo be at the sun’s levee. I saw the clouds and 
dark vapours open gradually to right and left, rolling 
over one another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide 
—05 it flowed gently in upon the sands— fir 3 t whitening, 
then slightly tinged with gold and blue ; and all at once 
a little line of insu/Tcrable brightness that— before 1 can 
write these five words — was grown to half an orb, and 
now to a whole one, too glorious lo be distinctly seen. 
It is very odd it makes no figure on paper; yet I ahnll 
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rcil l>ooks, if they are not ruhherl 01 u ; fi.r I conclude 
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remember it as lonj; as the suii, or at Ica't as long as I 
enrhire. I wonder whether anylwdy ever saw it before? 

1 hardly bcdicvc i(. 

Grasmere. 

bv the liule chapel of Wiborn, out of which 
the Sunday con^rcg.ilion were then issuing. I*nssc<l 
a l)cck ncir Uunniailrousc, and cntcrc<l Westmoreland 
a s^coind time ; luuv l)cgin to see Ilcinicrag, distinguished 
frum it-i rugged ncigld)ours, not so much by its height, 
as l»y the strange, broken outline of its lop, like some 
gigantic bulliliug dcnudishetl, and the stones that com* 
]'|•^cd it flung acrovs each other in wild confusion. Ju^l 
beyond it, opens one of the sweetest landscapes that art 
ever attempted to inulatc. The Iwsom of the moun* 
tains spreading here into a broad basin, discovers in 
tlie midst Grasmere w.alcr ; its margin is bollowcti into 
.sm.all bays with l>old eminences, some of them rocks, 
^omc of soft turf, that half conceal anti vary the figure 
of the little lake they command. From the shore, a 
low promontory pushes itself far into the water, and on 
it stands a white village, with the parish church rising 
in the midst of it; hanging inclosurcs, corn fields, and 
meadows green as an emerald with their trees, hedges 
and c.alt1e. fill up the whole space from the edge of the 
water. Just op|>ositc to you is a large farmhouse, at 
the l>ollom of A sleep, smooth lawn cmliosomcd in old 
woosU, which climb half-way up the mountains side, 
and discover alxive them a broken line of crags, that 
crown the scene. Not a single rc<l tile, no glaring 
genllcman*s house or garden-walls, break in upon the 
repose of this little, unMis]>cctcd paradise ; but all is 
peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, in its neatest and 
most l>ccoming attire. 

The Grande Cbartreuee. 

It is a fortnight since we set out hence upon a little 
excursion to Geneva. We took the longest road, which 
lies through Savoy, on purjiose to see a famous monas- 
tery. called the (Grande Chartreuse, and had no reason 
to think our time lost. After having travelled seven 
days very slow— for we did not change horses, it l>cing 
imjiossiblc for a chaise to go post in these roads— we 
arrival at a little village among the mountains of Savoy, 
called Echcllcs ; from thence we procccticd on horses, 
who arc used to the way, to the mountain of the Char- 
treuse. It is six miles to the top ; the road runs winding 
up it, commonly not six feet broad ; on one hand Is the 
rock, with woo<h of pine-trees hanging overhead ; on 
the other, a monstrous precipice, almost perpendicular, 
at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, that sometimes 
tumbling among the fragments of stone that hove fallen 
from on high, and sometimes precipitating itself down 
vast descents with o noise like thunder, which is still 
ma<le greater by the echo from the mountains on each 
side, concurs to form one of the most solemn, the mml 
romantic, and the most astonishing scenes I ever beheld. 
Add to this the strange views made by the crags ond 
cliffs on the other hand, the cascades that in many 
places throw themselves from the very summit down 
into the vale ond the river below, and many other 
particulars impossible to describe, you will conclude we 
hod no occasion to repent our pains. This place St 
Ilruno chose to retire to, and upon its very top founded 
the aforesaid convent, which is the superior of the 
whole order. When we came there, the two fathers 
who are commissioned to entertain strangers— for the 


rest must neither speak one to another, nor to any 
one else— rccci veil us very kindly, and set l)cforc us a 
repast of dric<l fish, eggs, butter, and fruits, all excellent 
ill their kind, and extremely neat. They pressed us 
to spend the night there, and to slay some days with 
them ; hut this we could not do, so they led us about 
iheir house, which is, you must think, like a little city, 
for there arc a hundred fathers, l>csidcs three hundred 
scr\'.ants, that make their clothes, grind their coni, press 
their wine, and <lo everything among themselves. The 
whole is (juitc orderly and simple; nothing of finer}* ; 
but the wonderful decency, and the slrangc situation, 
more than supply the place of it. In the evening we 
dcsccndcil by the same way, p.^ssing through many 
clouds that were then forming theniMilvcs on ihe 
mountain s side. (P/om a Letur lo hi^ Moiber.) 

In the album of the monks he wrote an Alcaic 
ode on the subject ; and in a subsequent letter 
to his friend West he again adverts lo this 
memorable visit: Mn our little journey up the 
Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember to have 
gone ten paces without an exclamation that there 
was no restraining. Not a precipice, not a lorrcnb 
not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and poetry. 
There arc certain scenes that would awe an atheist 
into belief, without the help of other argument. 
One need not have a very fantastic imagination 
to see spirits there at noonday. You have Death 
perpetually before your eyes, only so far removed 
as to compose the mind without frightening it.’ 

On turning from these fine fragments of de- 
scription to Gra)^s poetry', one is almost moved 
lo say that the difference lies mainly in rhyme 
and measure : in imaginative warmth and vivid- 
ness of expression the prose is wcH-nigh equal to 
the verse. 

Ode on a Distant Proapect of Eton College. 

Ve distant spires, ye antique towers. 

Tlial crown the water)* glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry’s holy shade ; Henry VI., fouler 
And ye, that from the stately brdw 
Of Windsor’s heights the expanse Wow 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead suncy 5 
\\T)05C turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver- winding way: 

Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 

Ah, fields lieloved in vain I 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain I 
I feel (he gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss liestow. 

As waving fresh (heir gladsome wing, 

My weary soul (hey seem (0 sooth [riV], 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 

Disporting on thy morgent green, 

The paths of pleasure (race, 
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Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or urge the dying ball ? 

While some on earnest business l)cnt 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hour^, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty ; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind ; 

They hear a voice In every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
l^ss pleasing when possessed ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively chear of vigour bom ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of morn. 

Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 

Vet see how all around ’em wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, shew them where in ambush stand, 

To seize their prey, the murtherous band 5 
Ah, tell them they arc men f 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

Hie vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid F'ear, 

And Shame that sculks behind ; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 

Of Jealoasy with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Crim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wreteb from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe« 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 

. This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains. 


1 hose in ihc deeper \it.iK : 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

'I hat numbs the soul uith icy hand. 

And slow 'Consuming Age. 

To each his sulTerings: all are men, 

Condemnetl alike to groan ; 

I he tender for another’s pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Vet, ah I why should they know their fate? 

Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happinos too .swiftly flics. 

Thought would destroy their |>aradi5e. 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

• 

The Glories of Cambridge. 

From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Bursts on my ear th’ indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted sage, the bani disinc, 

The few whom genius gave to shine 
Thro’ ever)' unboni age and undiscover’d clime. 

Rapt in celestial transport they ; 

Vet hither oft a glance from high 
They send of tender .sympathy. 

To bles.s the place where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stoic. 

’Twos Milton struck the deej>- toned shell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him swell. 

Meek New*ton*s self bends from his state sublime, 

And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

* Vc bron n o’er 'arching groves, 

That contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 

Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia silver* bright 
In cloisters <lim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my side, and sofl'cyed Melancholy J 

But hark I the portals sound, and pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow, 

High potentates and dames of royal birth 
And mitred fathers in long order go ; 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia tom, 

And sad Chatillon, on her bridal mom 

That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare, 

And Anjou’s heroine, and the paler rose, 

The rival of her crown and of her woes. 

And either Henry there, 

The murdered saint, and the majestic lord 
That broke the keys of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er. 

Their human passions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb.) 

All that on Granta’s fniitfu] plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty poured, 

And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise. 

To hail their Fltzroy's festal morning come ; 

And thus they speak in soft accord 
Tlie liquid language of the skies i 
* What is grandeur, what is power? 

Heavier toil, superior pain. 

What Uie bright reward we gmn ? 
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Tho gr.iU'ful nicmor)- of the good. 

Sued is ihc breath of vernal shower, 

The Ixrc’s collect chI treasures sweet. 

Sweet music s in cl tint* fall, but sweeter yet 
The still "tnall voice of gralitmle.’ 

(KroJ(» OHr /■ ^ , on the Ih^iall.iiion of the l>ukc of Orafion 

C h^nvellor of ilie l*iuvcr^iiy of Cambridije. 1769.) 

kmc K*twar*l III. : I he CouiUev^^ of Pembroke an<J Clare ; 
Qorrn Marc^rci of Ahjou. Qu«n V tiraticih, »'*f< of F.JwartI IS . ; 
Kii»c Hriiry S' I ami King Henry VI 11 ., N»eic all founJ«fS or 
txntfr.uior^ uf Lollegci at Cambridg«. 

From ‘The Pro^resd of Poeey/ 

A NS ah c, .Foliaii lyre, awake, 

Aiul ?::i\c to rapture all tliy tieinblini; strings, 
briun Mcllcon\ harmnni<»ns >piings 

A ihnu*sxml rills their ma/y progress lake ; 

The laughing fl«>Nvers that nnind tlicin blow 
|>rink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
hcep. inaicstic. smooth, and strong, 

'riiro' verdant vales and Ceres* gcddeit reign : 

Now rt)wling ilown the sleep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

'I hc rocks and iwKlding groves rcln-'llow to the roar. , • . 

In climes bcvoiid the sol.ar roa<l, 

Where shaggy forms o'er ice built mountains roam, 

'I he imisc has broke the twilight gloom, 

I'o cheer the shivering natives dull alKxlc. 

Aivl oft beneath ihc txlorous shade 
Of Chili s iKuindlcss forests laid. 

She ilcigns to hear (he savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather ‘cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. 

Her track, where'er the gixhless roves, 

Olorv pursue and generous shame, 

The uncon>picrahtc mimi and Frccslom’s holy flame. . , 

b ar from the sun and summer gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature's darling Laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon slr.aycd, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her .iw'ful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms, and smilefl. 

This pencil lake/ she said, • whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal ye.ir: 

Thine, too, these golden keys immortal boy! 

This can unlock the gales of Joy ; 

Of Morrour that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears. ^ 

Nor sccomi he, that ro<lc sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the ab}*ss to spy. 
lie passed the flaming bounds of space and time t 
The living throne, Ihc sapphire* blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gazCi 
He saw; hut blasted with excess oflighti 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Ilchold where Dryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the flclds of glory bear 
Two coursers of cthercol race, 

With necks in thunder cloathed, and long-resounding 
pace. 


The Bard-A PtDdarlc Ode. 

ThU cnJc U founded on a mdiiion current in Walrt, that 
Ed ward 1., when he completed the conquest of that country, 
ordered all the bards that fell inio his hands to be pul to death. 

* Ruin seirc thee, nitldcss King! 

Confurion on thy banners wail, 

Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 

ThcN* muck the .air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail. 

Nor cVn thy virtues Tynint, shall avail 
To save thy secret >oul from nightly fears 
From Cambria's curve, from Cambria' .s tears!* 

Such were the sounds, that o'er the crested pride 
Of the fir>l Kdwanl scaltcrctl wild dismay. 

As down the sti.x'p of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wouml with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo'slcr stootl .aghast in speechless trance : 

•To arms!' cried Mortimer, and couched his quivering 
lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frown> o'er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
koWd in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Foci stood— 

Loose his Inrard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air— 

.\nd with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

• Mark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 

Sighs to the torrent's awful voice benc.ith I 
O'er thee, O King! their hundred amis they wavc» 
Revenge on thee in hoarser mumiurs breathe j 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day. 

To high lwrn llocl's harp, or soft L1 cwcII)Ti's lay, 

• Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hushed the stormy main ; 

Ilrt%e Uricn sleeps ujxin his craggy bed t 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modretl, whose magic song 

Made huge Flinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, CAmarvoa 

Smcarotl w ith gore, and ghastly |)alc : 

Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail ; 

I'hc famished eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad ej-cs, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my hcart« 

Ye died amidst your dying country*s cries— 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a gricsly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet, 

Avengers of iheir native land : 

With me in dreadful harmony they jotn» 

And w cave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

• Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace, 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death» through Berkley's roof that riogi 
Shrieks of an agonising King I BdwarilL 

Shc-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangii Qumo iMbslU 
That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mater 
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From thcc be bom, who o'er thy counlr>' hangs E^wani HJ. 

The sconi^e of Heaven ! What terrors round him wait ! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight conibine<i, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude t>ehiR<l. 

‘Mighty Victor, mighty Lonl, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obserjuics. 

Is the sable warrior f\ti[ 7 iUt Bbck Prince 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noontide t>eam were l>orn ? 

Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the mom, anti soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

‘Fill high the sparkling l)owl, 

The rich repast prepare ; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : Richard 11. 

Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, the Wars of the Ro»es 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havoc urge their destinctl course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

V'e Towers of Julius, Ixmdon's tasting shame, Tow«r of 
With many a foul and midnight iniirthcr fed, 

Revere his consort’s faith, his father's fame, Henry V. 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy head I Henry VI. 
Above, IkIow, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 

The bristled l>oar in infant gore badge of Richard Itl. 

Wallows iKneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er the accursed loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

‘ “ Edward, lo I to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. Eleanor of Cauile, 

(The web is wove. The work is done. )” * * * <iuc«n 

Stay, O stay 1 nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here lo mourn : 

In yon bright (rack, (hat fires the western skies. 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh ] what solemn scenes, on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow, their glittering skirls unroll ? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight j 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul t 
No more our long-lost Arthur we twwall. the Tudon 
All hail, ye genuine kings 1 Britannia’s issue, hail ! 

‘Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, Queen Elisabeth 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play I 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, bear I the Welsh bard 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 


Bright Rapture calls, an<l soaring, ^he singv. 

Waves in the eye of Hea\cn her many*Cidoure<l wings. 

‘ The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful i.ove, 

And Truth severe, hy fair>* Fiction dressed. 

In huskine<l measures move Shaletpearc 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With llorrour, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice as of the cherub-choir. Milton 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

.\nd tlislant warblings le%.ven on my car, i^ur j 
That lost in long futurity expire, 

Fond, impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
K.aised by thy breath, has queiiehcd the orb of <]ay ? 
To-morrow he repairs the gohlen flootl. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me : with joy I sec 

The different doom our Fates a.vsign. 
lie thine Despair, and sccplrcil Care : 

To triumph, and lo die, are mine.' 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height. 
Deep in the roaring tide he plungc<l to endless night. 

Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 

The curfew tolls the knell of p.arting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his wear)* way, 

And leaves the world lo darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness hoUls, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning ilight, 

And drowsy tinkling^ lull the distant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does lo the moon complain 
Of such a.s, wan<lering near her secret bow er, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those niggeil elms, that yew -tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow celt for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

llie breezy call of incense -breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw- built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing hom, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more (he blazing hearlh shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp (heir sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did (he harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-dcld \ 

How bowetl (he woods beneath their stunly stroke! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annab of the poor. 

Tlie boast of heraldty, the pomp of po^ver• 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gnv^. 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead bat to the grave. 
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Nor you, yc iVoud, impute lo these ihc fault, 

If Memory o*cr their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long*<lra\vn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can -toric'l urn or nuimatexl bu>t 

Hack t<i Its mansion call the llecting breath? 

Can Ibmour's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or riaitery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

I\‘rhaps ill tins neglected s]K>t is laid 

Sunn heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands ih.at tlie rrxl of empire might have swayed 
Dr waked to cxiasy the living lyre : 

Hut Know'lcxige to their cyc^ her ample page, 

Rich witli the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill 1‘enury rcpresse<l their noble rage, 

And fro/e the genial current of the .soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of 4Kcan licar : 

Full many .1 How or is liorn to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntic.ss breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Sonic Cromwell guiltless of his countr)**s blood. 

The applause of listening senates to comniat>d, 
rhe threats of pain ami ruin lo despise, 

To scalier plenty o Vr a smiling land, 

An<i read their hist or)* in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad : nor circnmscril>c<) alone 

rheir grow ing virtues, but their crimes eonfinetl ; 

Forbatl to wade through slaughter to a tlironc. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To (jucnch the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their solicr wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these iKincs from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still ercctc<l nigh, 

With uncouth rliimes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the jKissing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Lell the warm prerincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, fingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye rec|uira ; 

E*en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 

Dost in these lines their artle.ss tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation lc<h 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate; 

Haply some hoaiy -headed swain may say : 

* Oft hav'c we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

T o meet the sun M\x>n the uplan<l lawn. 

•There at the fool of yonder nodding licech, 

That wTcaihes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontule would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

• Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rovet 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazcil with care, or crossed in hopeless love* 

• One mom 1 missed him on the customed hill, 

Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

•The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne » 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone l>cncath yon aged thorn.' 

n< Epitaphs 

Here rests his head U|>on the lap of Earth, 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknotm : 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompence ns largely send : 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven ('twos all he wished) a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw Ills frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling ho]>e repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

T*h« ftxti Jrafi of the fifieenih fttann, irnUcad of ihe names of 
HnmpJtn, Mihon, and Cromwell, has those of Cato, Tully, and 
C«vir. In Gray's fint MS. this siansa followed the <wenty*fifih : 

• Him have we seen the greenwood ride along. 

While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, 

Ofi 01 ihe woodlark piped her farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun/ 

In early tdiilons this fine stansa preceded the epitaph : 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found* 

The redbrwosl loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.* 

Another verse in Mason's manuscript of the poem runs .* 

' Mark! how the sscred calm, that breathes around, 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whU^ring frotn the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.* 

The AUlasoe of SdueatloD and Oovernment* 

As sickly plants betmy a niggard earth. 

Whose ^rren bosom starves her generotts blrthp 
Nor genial warmth, nor geniol juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins : 

And, os in climes where Winter holds his reign, 

The soil, though fertile, M^ill not teem in Tain, 
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Forbids her gcmu io swell, her shades to risc» 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies. 

So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 

Unformed, unfriended by those kindly cares 
That health and vigour to the soul impart, 

Spread the young thought, and warm thco|xrning heart ; 

So fond instruction on the growing powers 
or nature idly lavishes her stores, 

If equal justice, with unclouded face, 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race, 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand, 

I^ight golden showers of plenty o'er the land ; 

But tyranny has fixed her empire there, 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear. 

And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious aniinate<l scene sun’cy, 

From where the rolling orb that gives the day, 

His sable sons with nearer course surrounds. 

To either pole, and life’s renioiesl bounds, 

How rude soe’er the exterior form we find, 

Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

Alike to all the kind impartial Heaven 
The S{>ark$ of truth and happiness has given : 

With sense to feel, with memory' to retain. 

They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 

'ITieir judgment mends the plan their fancy' draws, 

The event presages, and explores the cause ; 

The soft returns of gratitude they know. 

By fraud elude, by force repel the foe ; 

^’hile mutual wishes mutual woes endear, 

The social smile, the sympathetic tear. 

Say, then, through ages by what fate confined. 

To difierent climes seem different souls assigned ? 

Here measured laws and philosophic ease 
Fix and improve the polished arts of peace. 

There industry and gain their vigils keep, 

Command the winds, and tame the unwilling deep. 
Here force and hardy deeds of bloo<i prevail ; 

There languid pleasure sighs in every* gale. 

Oft o'er I he trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war $ 

And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway, 

Their arms, their kings, their gods were rolled away. 

As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue^eyed myriads from the Baltic coast, 

The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 

^Vith grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of arure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 

Vfhy yet does Asia dread a monarch’s nod, 

While European freedom still withstands 

The encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands, 

And sees far off, with an indignant groan, 

Her native plains and empires once her own? 

Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 
O'erpower the fire that animates our frame; 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 

Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war? 

And where the face of nature lauglu around, 

Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground ? 

Unmanly thought 1 what seasons can control, 


What fancied zone can circumscrilw the 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 

By reason's light, on resolution's wing>, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntlc^^s g<>e> 

O’er Libya’s deserts and through Zcmhla^ snou>r 
She l)ids each slumbering energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take. 

Suspends the inferior laws lh.it rule our clay; 

The stubborn elements confess her swav : 

Their little w.ints, their low dcs^re5^ refine, 

And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbilics a flavour of its parent earth. 

As various tracts enforce a S'arious toil. 

The manners speak the idiom of their soiL 
An iron race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain ; 

For where unwearied! sinews must be found, 

With side long plough to quell the flinty* ground, 

To turn (he torrent’s swift -descending flood. 

To brave the savage rushing from the wood, 

\Vhat wonder, if to patient valour trained. 

They guard with spirit what by strength they gained ; 
And tvhilc their rocky ramparts round they* see. 

The rough abode of w*ant and lil>erty, 

(As lawless force from confidence will grow) 

Insult the plenty of the vales l>elow? 

What wonder, in the sultry climes that spread, 

Where Nile, rctlundant o’er his summer d>ed, 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Egypt with his watery w ings, 

If with adventurous oar and ready sail, 

The dusky people drive before the gale ; 

Or on frail floats to neighl>ouring cities ride, 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide? • . , 

Mason preserved as 'much too hcaulifiil to be lost* a couplet 
inlenJcd to have been included in this ' rru^tnent* : 

When love could teach a mottarch to be wise, 

And gospel-light flnt dawned from Bullen's eyes. 

Earlier Lives and editions of Gray by Mason, Milford, and Gosse 
(study 1915: edition of the works, 4 vols. 16B4) were superseded by 
Kettoo-Cremer's Life (1935X by Tove/t edition of tbe Poems (iS96> 
and the Lciteis (1900*19), and by Toynbee a4>d Whibley's of tbe 
(1935^ Martin's £tsni (Paris, 1934) and CAroe- 
e/e/rV arc valuable. See also Kor thup's 7) ; Cook's 

Conc^rtianct (1906); Tevey't Gray and kit Fritndt (1S90): and 
Mauhew Arnold's essay in Ward's Patit, voL liL 

WIlIlAUl C0III1IS4 

accounted by most modem critics the only grtai 
English lyrist of the eighteenth century*, was the 
son of a well-to-do hatter at Chichester, and 
there he was bom on the Christmas of 1721. 
He received a liberal education, first in the pre- 
bendal school of Chichester, then as a scholar 
on the foundation of Winchester College, and 
afterwards at Queen’s College and Magdalen Col* 
lege in Oxford, where he was distinguished foi; 
^his genius and indolence,’ but took his degree 
of B.A* in November 1743. Joseph Warton and 
Gilbert White of Selbomc were fellow-students 
and friends. He left college abruptly*, and after- 
wards visited an uncle, at that time with his 
regiment in Flanders. On his return to England, 
Collins thought of entering the Church, but he 
soon abandoned this design, and applied himself 
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to literature. W'hile at college he published his 
Ecloi^ttcs (1742), afterwards republished 
with the title of On\'n(al KclogucSy and next year 
his EpisiU to Sir Thomas Hanvur on his Edition 
of Shakspcarc. Collins, as Johnson remarks, *hud 
many projects in his head.’ He plannc<l several 
tragedies, and issuc<l Troposals for a History of \ 
(ho Rcx’huxl if l.(arHiu(^y a work which he never 
acconi]»lishcd. He was full of high hopes and 
inagnilicent schemes, but wanted steadiness of 
purpose and application. Through Johnson he 
obtained an :ulsaiKC from a bookseller for a , 
projet led translation of Aristotle’s I'oottcs. In ^ 
1746 he published lu> Odcs^ \\hit.h \\ere purchased ^ 
by Millar the bookseller, but f.iiled to attract 
attention, I he poet in disgust burnt the unM>ld 
copies, sank under the <lisa|)pointiiient, and became 
still more indolent and dissipated. The fine 
jironiisc of his youth, his ardour and ambition, 
melted away under this baneful and depressing 
in line me. Once again, however, he strung liis lyre. 
Thomson died in 1748 : Collins— who lived some | 
time at Richmond— knew and loved him, and 
seems to have been thus sketched by Thomson 
in a stanza of the CastU of Indolcnco : 

Of .nil ilic gentle ton.ints of the jd.ice, 
l licrc wfis a ni.nn of special grave remark ; 

A tcrl.nin tender gloom overspread his face, 
ben^ive, not sa<l, in thought involved, not dark. • . « 
l en tluni^.and glorious systems \>ouM lie build, 
len thoi]s.nnd great ideas filled Ids mind \ 

Uut will) the clouds they fled, and left net trace l)chind. 

When rhomson died Collins quitted Richmond, 
and <ommemoratcd his brother-poet in a toucli- 
ing ode. Among his friends was also Home, the 
author of Av/j/Arr, to whom he addressed an ode, 
found unfinished after his death, on the Super- 
stitions of (he Highlands. It was communicated 
by Carlyle of Invcresk to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and printed in their Transactions in 
1788, not without alterations and additions by 
Carlyle and Henry Mackenzie. Collins loved to 
dwell on these dim and visionary* objects, and 
the compliment he pays to T«isso might almost 
be applied to himself : 

Prevailing poet, whose undouhting mind 
Relieved the magic wonders which he sung. 

In the midst of the poet's difficulties and dis- 
tresses, his uncle died (1749) and left him about 
j^20OO ; *a sum,' says Johnson, Svhich Collins 
could scarcely think exhaustible, and which he 
did not live to exhaust.' He had sunk into a state 
of ner\'ous prostration ; all hope or power of exer- 
tion had fled. Johnson met him one day, carrying 
with him as he travelled an English Testament : 

have but one book/ said Collins, ‘but it is the 
best.' A voyage to France failed to dissipate 
his melancholy, and for a time he was the inmate 
of a madhouse. In his later days he was tended 
by his sister in Chichester He used, when at 


liberty, to wander day and night among the aisles 
and cloisters of Chichester Cathedral, accompany- 
ing the music with sobs and moans. After pass- 
ing six years ia this condition, he died in utter 
obscurity on i2ih June 1759. Two odes written 
in his later years, on the Music of the Grecian 
Theatre and the Bell of Aroi^oft^ have been lost. 

For long the Oriental Eclopees were the most 
esteemed of Collins's works ; he himself thought 
otherwise, and the world soon came to be of his 
opinion. Southey remarked that, thouglt utterly 
neglected on their first appearance, the Odes of 
Collins in one generation and without any adven- 
titious aid, were acknowledged to be the best of 
their kind in the language. 'Silently and imper- 
ceptibly they had risen by their own buoyancy, and 
their power was felt by every' reader who had any 
true poetic feeling.' This true estimate is fully 
established, though there is in Collins some lack 
of human interest ami of action. The Edogues are 
free from the occasional obscurity and remoteness 
of the Odes^ though they too arc rather tame, and, 
with the exception of the second, rather pointless 
and defective in story*. Collins, like Gray, holds 
a middle position between the school of Pope and 
the school of Wordsworth. In his maturcr work 
ho is almost contpletcly free from the so-called 
'|)oclic diction' of the eighteenth century. He 
has not the passionate feeling for nature of later 
poets, but his feeling is at lc;tst real and not con- 
ventional In respect of natural poetic gifts, John^ 
son, ill spite of prejudices, recognised in Collins 
something lacking in Gray, whom it was usual to 
set beside Collins or even rank as his superior. 
Coleridge and Mrs Browning place him above 
Gray. Swinburne vehemently denounces all link- 
ing of the two contemporaries together ; as a 
lyric poet, Gray is not worthy to unloose Collins’s 
shoc-latchct. Collins had, and Gray had not, the 
gift of lyric song, a purity of music and clarity 
not found from Marvell to Blake. ‘The muse 
gave birth to Collins : she did but give suck 
to Gray.’ Collins could put more music into a 
note than could all the rest of his generation into 
all the labours of their lives. But his range was 
narrow'. He had not Goldsmith’s power of com- 
pelling human emotion ; and his choice of subjects 
and his subtler modes of treatment, debar him 
from the popularity of the author of the EUgy. 
His most highly finished ode is that To Eveniu^f 
which is unsurpassed for exalted tone and exqui- 
site diction. The ode on The Passions has merits 
of a different order, but shows genius of even 
wider scope. The allegorical character of this ode 
and its companion pieces, To Liberty ^ To Mer^^ 
and To Pity^ removes them from direct human 
sympathy. The Ode to Liberty first after Milton 
‘blows the clarion of republican faith.’ No poet 
made more use of metaphors and personification. 
Pity is presented with ‘eyes of dewy lights’ and 
Danger is described with the distinctness of 
sculpture : 
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Danger, whose liml>s of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixe<l bchohl ? 

Who stalks his round, an hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy* steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 

That Collins was capable of simplicity and pathos 
is shown by his two most popular poems. 

D<tUh 0/ the Pcet Thomson ^ and the ode 
below beginning ‘ How sleep the brave/ 

The scene of the following eclogue, the 
of the series, is the desert at midday : 

Hassan ; or the Camel^lrlver. 

In silent horror, o'er the l>oundle»s waste, 

The driver Hassan with hU camels pa>t ; 

One crusc of water on his hack he lx)re, 

And his light scrip contained a scanty store ; 

A fan of painted feathers in his hctixl, 

To guard bis shadc^l face from scorching sand. 

The sultry sun had gained the m if Idle sky, 

And not a tree and not an herb was nigh ; 

The lieosts with pain their dusty way pursue, 

Shrill roared the winds, and dreary was the view ! 

With desperate sorrow wild, the an*rightc<l man 
Thrice sighed, thrice struck his breast, and thus began : 
*Sad was the hour, and luckless w.n.s the day, 

When first from Schiras* w alls 1 l>cnt my w ay I 

*Ah ! little thought I of the blasting wind, 
llie thirst or pinching hunger that I find ! 

Bethink Ihcc, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 

When fails this cruse, his unrelenting rage? 

Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign, 

'Fhcn what but tears and hunger shall l>e thine? 

^ Ve mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal share I 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 

Or tnoss'CroNvned fountains mitigate the day, 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 

Which plains more blest or verdant vales bestow ; 

Here ro^s alone and tasteless sands are found, 

And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiroa* walls 1 bent my way ! 

^ Curst be the gobl and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade 1 
The lily peace outshines the silver store, 

And life is dearer than the golden ore j 
Yet money tempu us o'er the desert brown, 

To every distant mart and wealthy town. 

Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea ; 

And arc we only yet repaid by thee ? 

Ah why was ruin so attractive made, 

Or why fond man so easily betrayed? 

Why heed we not, whilst mad we haste along. 

The gentle voice of Peace, or Pleasure's sopg? 

Or wherefore think the flowery mountain's side, 

The fountain's murmurs, and the valley’s pride, 

Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold ? 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day. 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way I 
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‘O cca>c, iny fears ! All franlic a» 1 go, 

When iliuught creates unnumbered scenes of woe, 
What if the lion in hi> mge I meet ! 

Oft in the dust 1 view 1ii> printed feel ; 

And fearful oft, when I)ay\ declining light 
\ ields her pale empire to the mourner Night, 

By hunger roused he scours the groaning plain, 
Ciaunt wolves anfl sullen tigers in hi^ train ; 

Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and Ic.ads them to their prey. 

Sa<l was the hour, .and luckless wa> the day, 

W hen first from Schir.12' walli» 1 l*cni my way I 

* At that fiend hour the silent asp shall creep, 

If aught of rest I find, upon iny sleep ; 

Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 

And wake to anguish wiih a burning wound. 

Tbricc happy they, the wise contented poor, 

From lust of wealth and dread of tlcaih secure? 

They lem|)t no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 

Peace rules the day where reason rules I he mind. 

Sad was the hour, anfl IucUIcns w.ts the day. 
When first from Schiraz’ walls 1 l>cnt my way? 

*0 hapless youth ! for she thy love liath won. 

Tile tender Zara, will l>e most undone. 

Big swcllefl iny heart, and owned the powerful maid, 
When fast she dropped her tears, as thus she 5said : 

“ Farewell the youth wliom sighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ? 

Yet .as thou go st, may every blast arise 
Weak and unfcll as these rejected sighs I 
Safe o’er the wild no perils n>ay2»( thou see, 

No griefs endure, nor weep, false youth, like me.” 

O let me safely to the fair return, 

Say with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 

O let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 

Recalled by Wisdom's voice and Zara s tears.* 

He said, and calie<I on Heaven to bless the day 
When back to Schiraz’ walls he l>cnl his way. 

Ode written in 1745. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Than Fancy’s feel have ever troth 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

Their Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their cla)*, 

And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, (here 1 

Ode to Evening. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest car, 

Like ihy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales, 

O nymph reser^*ed, while now the bright^haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, oiaid 

O’erbang his wavy bed : 


On 

quoted 


second 
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Now nir is hushc<l, save w)icrc the wcak cyctl bat, 

WiUi short shrill shriek, Hits by on kaihcm wing, 

Or where the Ih:cUc 
Ills small but sullcti horn. 

As oft be rises mulst the iwilighl path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in hectHc^s linm ; 

Now teach rue, in.iirl comjxtsctl. 

' 1*0 breathe some softened strain. 

Whose numbers stealing Ihrougb thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly N>itb its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
'riiy genial lovc<l return ! 

I'or when thy fohling siar arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his w.irning lamp 
'I he fragrant hours, and elvo 
Who 4cpl in flowers the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathe*, her brows with sedge 
And <\\cd> the freshening <lcw, and, lovelier still, 

'I’hc pensive pleasures sweet 
IVcparc thy shailovsy car. 

I hcn lca‘1, calm votaress, where some shccly lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some lime-hallowed pile, 

Or upland fallows gray 
Kcflcct its last cool gleam. 

Hut wlicu chill blustering wiiuls, or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, lie mine the hut 
I hat from the mountain s shlc 
Vicw> wilds and swelling floo«ls, 

AthI hamlets brown, and dinMliscovcrc<l spires : 

And hears their simple l>cll, and marks o’er all 
riiy dewy lingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring 5*hall pour his showers as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve 1 
\Vhilc Summer loves to s{>ort 
Beneath thy lingering light : 

While sallow Aulunm lills thy lap with leaves, 

Or Winter yelling through the troublous air, 

AiTrights thy shrinking train, 

Anti rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, sure found beneath the sylvan shed, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rosedippetl IleaUh, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favourite name t 

The PoadlonB, an Ode for Musla 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Thronged around her magic cell ; 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Possessed Ijcyoncl the muse's painting ; 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturlicd, delighted, raised, refined ; 
nU once, *ti8 said, when all were fired. 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round, 

'fhey snatched her instrumenls of sound ; 

And os they ofl had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 


Each (for madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords licwildcred laid ; 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger nished, his eyes on fire 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful inc.asures wan Despair, 
l^w, sullen, sounds his grief beguiled ? 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

Tw.as sad by fils, by starts 'iwas wild. 

But ihou, O Hoj>c, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delightful measure? 

Still it >vhis|>crc<l promised pleasure, 

Ami b.*i<lc the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the \vo<h1s, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all the song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was hcanl at every close ; 

And Hope enchanted smiltxl, and waved her golden hairt 

And longer had she sung, but with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose ; 

lie threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down, 
And, with a withering look, 

The war- denouncing lrum|x:l took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were nc*er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 

And ever ami nnon he ))eat 

The doubling drum with furious hent ; 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-sulxluing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild unalterctl mien, [his head. 
While each strainctl ball of sight seemed bursting from 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed 5 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 

Of different themes the veering song was mixed, 

And now it courted Love, now mving called on Hate. 

With eyes upralscfl, os one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat relircil ; 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes hy distance made more sweet. 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul j 
And da^ihing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole: 
Or o^er some haunted stream with fond delay, 

Round a holy calm difTusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

• 

But 0 I how altered was its sprightUer tonci 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue> 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with morning-dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket run^ 

The hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known t 
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The oak-crowne<l sisters, and their chaste-cyed 
Satyrs and sylvan lK>ys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise rejoice<l to hear, 

And Sport leape<l up, and seized his bccchen spear. 

La.st came Joy's ecstatic trial : 

Me, with viny crown a<lvaijcing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand add rest ; 

But soon he saw the brl»k, awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the l>est. 

'Phey would have thought, who hcar<l the strain, 
They saw, in Tempc s vale, her native maids. 
Amidst the fesial-soutiding shades. 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 

While, xs his flying fingers kisse<l the strings, 

Ivove frame^l with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
Loose were her tresses seen, her lonc unbound : 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wdngs. 

O Music ! sphcrc'descendctl maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid, 

Why, Goddess, why, to us denietl, 
l^y'st thou thy ancient lyre xsidc ? 

As in that love<l Athenian bower, 

You learned an albcommanding power; 

Thy mimic soul, O nymph cndeare<l, 

Can well recall what then it heard* 

Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to virtue, fanc>\ art ? 

Arise, os in that elder time. 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime f 
Thy wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sister’s page ; 

’Tis said, and 1 l>eUeve (he tale, 

Thy humblest rce<l could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age ; 

E’en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 

O bid our vain endeavours cease, 

Revive the just designs of Greece ; 

Return in all thy simple state ; 

Confirm the tales her sons relate 1 

Blive in C3rmbeUzie, eung hy Ouiderlud and 

Artrlragrus. 

To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove, 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins o^vn their love# 

No witheretl witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lea/l their nightly crew ; 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew ; 

The red -breast oft, at evening hours. 

Shall kindly tend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art hid. 


When howling winds, and beating min, 

In tcm|>c>ts shake the sylv.in cell, 

Or midst the chxse, on every plain, 

The tender thought on thcc shall dwell. 

Each loncdy scene shall thee re>torc*. 

For thee the tear l>e <lnly she<l ; 

Belo>ctl till life can charm no more ; 

And mourned till Pity's self l>c <iead. 

Ode OD the Death of Mr Thomson. 

[The »cene ib on ihe Thames, near Kichciocid.j 

In yonder grave a Druid lies. 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave; 

The years best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispering reetls 
His airy harp shall now be laid, 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 

May love through life the soothing shade. 

The maids and youths shall linger here. 

And while its sounds at distance swell 

Sh.all sadly seem in Pity’s car 

To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ; 

And oft suspend the dashing oar, 

To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

And oft, as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire. 

And ’mid the varied land5ca]>e weep. 

But thou, who own’st that earthy bed, 

Ah what will every dirge avail ; 

Or tears, which love and pity shed, 

That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 

Vet lives there one whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near ? 

With him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year. 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge -crowned sisters now attend. 

Now waft me from the green hilPs side, 

Whose cold turf hides the buried friend. 

And see, the fairy valleys fade, 

Dun night has veiled the solemn view*. 

Yet once again,, dear parted shade, 

Meek nature’s child, again adieu I 

The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ; 

Their hinds and shepherd -girls shall dress, 

With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 

Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes : 

vales, and wild^woods,’ shall he say, 

• In yonder grave your Druid lies I * 

In the Odg 0n the Popular Sup<rUitions of the 
Highlands^ according to Russell Lowell, * the 
whole Romantic School is foreshadowed ; ^ while 
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Go»se has said that it contains passages which 
aic 'iinrnallcd for rich melancholy fullness’ 
between Milton aiul Keats. But it deals only 
ven li^'lnly, and in about half of its thirteen 
siatuas. With specific superstitions ; about half 
arc <ompliinciu to Home and praise of Scotland 
yencially. (.>ne stanza puts the wilho’-ihc-wisp 
at the service of the kelpie ; two stanzas arc 
devoted to the melancholy fate of the swain 
who becomes the victim, and the distress of his 
herea\ ed widow and children. I'hcn follow these 
sian/as : 

Unl.oundctl lliy r.nngc ; with varied skill 

lliv in.\\\ like tlio^c feathery tri]>e> which spring 

Froni their ruilo locks, extend her skirting wing 
Roimi) the inoi^t iiurgc of each cold nehrhl rsic, 

1 o that hoar pile, which ^liJl its rum show- : 
in s^hosc ^lual) v.aults a pigmy hdk i:» fi>Mnd, 

\Vho>c the <lclvcr with hi'% spade uplhrow'*. 

And ciiUh them, uondcring, from the hallowed ground! 
Or thither, where, beneath the showery west, 
riie mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 

Once foc'*, ]>erhaps together now they rest, 

No slaves revere them, and no wars invade : 

Vet frocpient now, at midnight solemn hour, 

The rifted nuuinds their yawning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarehs stalk with sovereign power. 

In pageant roln?', and wrcathc<l with diecny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 

lint, oh, o’er all, forget not Kilda's race, 

Un whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides, 
l air nature's <iaugliler, virtue, yet abiilcs. 

(io! just, as they, their blamcdcss manners trace! 

Then to my car transmit some gentle song. 

Of tlio^^c uhuse lives arc yet sincere ami plain, 

Their Ktunded walks the rugged cliffs along, 

Ami all their prospect but the wintr>* main. 

With sparing temperance, at the needful time, 

They <lrain the scented spring ; or, hungcr-prcsl, 

Along the Atlantic rock, undrending climb, 

And of its eggs <lcspoil the solan's nest. 

Thus, blest in primal innocence, they live 
Sufficed, .ind hapj>y with that fnigal fare 
Which ta>tcful toil and hourly danger give. 

Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and Ixirc i 
Nor over vernal l>ce was hcanl to murmur there f 

the memoir hy Pyce in hU ctlilion of the Works (1^17), ond 
Carrod’i aml«<licioii»or ihe roeinaby Thomaitil^S ; 

rtcvt ed. i^ 3 )i Slone (1907X Poole (1917), and lllunden (1939). 

KInrk Akoiisldc (172 1-70), author of 
PUitsures of Ima^natioHy was the son of a respect- 
able butcher at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and in boy- 
hood the fall of one of his father’s cleavers on his 
foot rendered him lame for life. At the Newcastle 
schools he showed precocity and promisci and was 
already writing verse. The Society of Dissenters 
advanced a sum to educate him for the ministry, 
but after a session of theology at Edinburgh he 
changed his views, and, reluming the money, 
entered himself as a student of medicine. His 
(far from brilliant) Hymn to Sdtnce W'as apparently 
written about this time. He took his degree of M.D. 
at Leyden in 1744, and in the same year he had 


issued anon )’niou sly his Pleasures of Imagination. 
I'hc price demanded for the copyright was ^120; 
and Pope advised Dotlslcy not to make a niggardly 
offer, 'for this is no every day writer.’ The success 
of the work justified poet, critic, and publisher — 
though Gray dissented and Warburton condemned. 
The same year, after having in a poetical epistle 
attacked PuUcncy under the name of Curio, 
.Akenside commenced physician at Northampton, 
but did not succeed. He then (1746) engaged to 
contribute to Dodslcy’s Musenmy began to practise 
in London as a physician, and published several 
medical treatises. At Edinburgh and at Leyden he 
had formed an intimacy with a young Englishman 
of fortune, Jeremiah Dyson, which ripened into an 
enthusiastic friendship; and Mr Dyson— afterwards 
Clerk of the House of Commons and a Lord of the 
Treasury— was free-handed enough to allow his 
poet-friend ^300 a year. After writing a few Od<£S 
and attempting a reconstruction of his great poem, 
Akenside made no further efforts in literature, save 
a few occasional poems and some medical works. 
In 1757 appeared the expanded and altered form of 
the First Hook of what was now called, by way 
of tlistinction, The Pleasures of the Imagination ; 
of the Second Hook in 1765 ; and a fragment of 
an intended Fourth Hook was published after his 
death. He became distinguished as a physician; 
his society was courted for his taste, know'ledge, 
and eloquence ; but his solemn sententiousness of 
manner, his romantic ideas of liberty, and his 
unbounded admiration of the ancients exposed 
him occasionally to ridicule. The physician in 
Peregrine Piekle^ who gives a feast in the manner 
of the ancients, was universally understood to be 
a caricature of Akenside. He irritated the Whigs 
by becoming a Tory after he was appointed 
queen’s physician ; and as doctor to one of the 
London hospitals Obtained an unpleasant repute 
fur carelessness towards poor patients. In his 
later days Akenside reverted w'ith delight to his 
native landscape on the banks of the Tyne. In 
his fragment of a Fourth Book of his Imagina/iofty 
written in the last year of his life, there is one 
striking passage : 

O ye dales 

Of T>iic, and )*c most ancient woodlands j where 
Oft, ns the giant flood obliquely strides, 

Ami his banks open and his lawns extend, 

Stops short the pIcasM traveller to view, 

Presiding o’er the scene, some rustic tower 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon hands : 

0 ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
TItc rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
or solitary Wensbeck’s limpid stream ; 

How gladly I recall your welbknown seats 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time 
^Vhcn all alone, for many a summer’s day, 

1 Meandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen. 

Nor xrill I e’er forget you i nor shall e’er 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
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Those studies which possessed me in the dawn 
Of life, and fixed the colour of my mind 
For every future year : whence even now 
From sleep 1 rescue the clear hours of morn, 
And, while the world around lie:» overwhelmed 
In idle darkness> am alive to thoughts 
Of honourable fame, of truth divine 
Or moral, and of mintU to virtue w*on 
By the sweet magic of harmonious vcrec. 


blossoms. Posterity ha> been k 
by disregarding the later version 
verse is free and well modul.ite<J. 


fjder to his (hme 
^Xkcij^kde s blank 


A^pirutiond. 

Say, why was man st* enunenih 
Amid the va>t creation ; why i idanK<i 
riirougli life and death to <lart his e^ 

Will I thoughts lH;>oiid I he limit of his f'ramv ; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him fort 
In sight of mortal and immortal JJOwer^ 

As on a lK)undle:y\ theatre* to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His gcncrou'« aim to all disiner deeds : 

To chadc each partial pur|>osc from hi> breast 


a musical tunc, a statue, a picture, a poem/ lUu in 
reality Akenside dealt chiefly with abstract subjects, 
and rarely succeeded in grafting upon them human 
or poetic interest. The work is an uninspired 
but dignified and graceful melange of reflection 
and illustration, reason and imagination, deism, 
optimism, and commonplace cighicenth-rcntury 
philosopliising. There is too much exposition, too 
much rhetoric, and, on the other hand, sometimes 
too much ornament. The constant admiration of 
virtue and lofty ideals, though probably sincere, 
IS not stimulating. And many long passages arc 
less alluring than sections of an abridged hand* 
book of psychology and aesthetics : 

Suffice it to have said 
Where’er the power of ridicule displays 
Her quaint'cycd visage, some incongruous form, 
Some stubborn dissonance of things combined, 
Strikes on the quick oh.scrvcr : w’hcthcr i’onip 
Or Braise or Beauty mix their partial claim 
Where sordid fa.shions, where ignoble deeds, 

Where foul Deformity arc wont to dwell. 

But his highest flights have variety and energy. 
For him, familiarity with physical science en- 
hanced the charms of nature. Unlike Campbell, 
who repudiated these ‘cold material latvs,^ he 
viewed the rainbow with new pleasure after he had 
studied the Newtonian theory of light and colours : 

Nor ever yet 

The melting rainbow’s vernal tinctured hues 
To me have shown so plco&tng, as when first 
Tht hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sunbeams gleaming from the west 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient. 

The diffuse and florid descriptions of the Imaginn^ 
(ten are the natural outcome of Akenside’s youth- 
ful exuberance. He was afterwards conscious of 
the defects of his poem, and saw that there was 
too much leaf for the fruit ; but in cutting off 
these luxuriances he sacrificed some of the finest 
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From an Engraving aticr a Portnit by Arthur Pond 


And through the of passion and of sen.vc, 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 

To hold his couR« unfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth ami Virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

The applauding smile of Heaven? Else wherefore bums 
In mortal l>osoms this unquenched hope, 

11)at breathes from day to day sublimcr things, 

And mocks possession ? wherefore darts the mind 
With such resistless anloiir to cinbmcc 
Majestic forms; im|iaticDt to l>e free, 

Spuming the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring ? who but rather turns 
To Heavcn‘s broad fire his unconstraine<l view, 

Than to the glimmering of a w*axen flame ? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his )al>ouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horiron, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave [shade, 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with 

And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet 7 The huth-bom soul 
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rc^l her hen veil -aspiriuj^ wing 
lk*ncaih it> native «|nariy. 1 iretl of earth 
An4 ihi> iliumal ^cene, she ^l^rillgs nlofl 
Through hel'lv of air ; pursues the tlying slorni ; 

Knics ui> tlie volhe4 lightning through the heavens; 

Or, yokeil with \vhirhviiul> ami tlic iii>rlliern )>lavt, 

Sweeps the huig trad of ilay. Then higli >hc soars 

'I'lie I4uc piofoumi, ami, hovering rouml the sun, 

lkhol‘lv him pouring tlie rtulumlanl stream 

Of light ; Ih.4u»IK his unrelenting sway 

BemI the relnetant planets to aliv<)lvc 

Tlie falc‘l roumU of rime. Thence far effused, 

She <iart^ )ier swiftness up the long career 
Of 'lesions comets ; through its hutning signs 
KKohing measures the ])crennial wheel 
Of Nature, ami husks hack on all the stars 
Whose hlen4e<l light, as with a milky zone, 

Invests the i>ricut. Now, amazed she views 
The empyreal ua4e, where happy spirits hold, 
lky«m'l thi> concave heaven, their calm al>o<lc ; 

And fields of ra<lianvc, whose unfading light 
lias travcllctl the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arris cd in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the harriers <if the world, untirc<l 
She mc<litates the eternal depth Udow ; 

Till half-recoiling, down the headlong sleep 
She jdunges ; so<m ocrwhclmcd and swallowed up 
In that immense of licing. There her ho|>cs 
kc>l at the fated goal For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker wid, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

Not in the failing echoes of Renown, 

Rower's purjdc robes, nor Pleasure’s rtoivcry lap. 

The soul should find enjoyment : but from these 
Tuniing ilisdainful to an cijual goo<l, 

Through all the oscent of things enlarge her view, 

Till every* bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite |>crfcction c1<‘sc the scene. 

True Beauty. 

Thus doth licauty dwell 

There mo^t conspicuous even in out wan! shape 
Where daw ns the high expression of a mind 
By steps conducting our enraptured search 
To that eternal origin, whose power, 

Tlirough all the unlioumlcil symmetry of things, 

Like nys cffulging from the parent sun, 

This endless mixture of her charms diffused. 

Mind, mind alone— Iwar witness, earth an<l heaven I— 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of lieautcous ami sublime : here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the Graces ; here enthroned, 

Celestial Venus, with divincst airs, 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

Look, then, abroad through nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and a<lamantinc spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immense j 
Am! s|>cak, O man ! docs this capacious scene 
Willi half that kindling majesty dilate 
'Diy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Ciesar's fate. 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, calletl aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel, 

And bade the father of his country, hail I 


For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust. 

And Rome again is free ! Is aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Ilespcr, or the mom, 

In Nature’s fairest form>, is aught so fair 
As virtuous fricnd>hip? as the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to l>e just? 

The graceful tear that streams from others’ woes, 

Or the mild majesty of private life. 

Where Peace, with ever-blooming olive, CTOwns 
The gate ; where Honour’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene? 

(Rook I II. 473-31’-) 

The Sense for Beauty. 

« 

This, nor gems nor stores of gold. 

Nor purple Mate, nor culture can l)cslow ; 

But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 

He, mighty Parent ! wise and just in all, 

Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven, 

Reveals the channs of nature. Ask the swain 
Who journeys homcw anl from a sununcr day’s 
I.ong laliour, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to l>chold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through aml)cr clouds, 
O’er all the wcblcrn sky ; full soon, I ween, 

His rude expression and untutorcil airs. 

Beyond the t>owcr of language, will unfold 
The form of licauty smiling at his heart. . . . 

O blest of heaven ! whom not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sonlid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 
or nature fair Imagination culls 
To charm the enlivened soul. What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of cnvic<l life ; though only few jKissess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 

Yet Nature’s care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler stale, 

Endows at lai^ whatever happy man 
Will deign lo use them. Ilis the city’s pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whnle’cr adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enjoy's. From him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour shetls tribute from her tvings i 
And still new licauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfcll attract him. Not a breeze 
Flics o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The selling sun’s effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his liosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only t for the oUenllve mind. 

By this harmonious action on her jionxrs, 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the chann 
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Of sacred onlcr, soon she scck^ ai home 
To find a kindred order, lo exert 
Within herself this clc^nce of love, 

This fair inspired delight : her teinj>ere«l powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chxster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, If to gaze 

On nature's form,, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she a^umes the port 

Of that eternal majesty that weighed 

The world’s foundations : if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the clunge, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous j>ow cr ; 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous grow th 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear? 

! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling w’aves, the sun’s unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man : wc fed w ithin ourselves 
His energy divine : he iclU the heart, 

He meant, he made us to l>chold and love 
What he beholds an<l loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 

And form lo his, the relish of their souk 

(Prom the close of Book iii.) 

Inscription for a Statue of Chaucer at 
Woodstock. 

Such was old Chaucer : such the placid mien 
Of him who first with harmony informe<l 
The language of our fathers. Here he dwell 
For many a cheerful day. These ancient walls 
Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 
He sang ; of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homely life ; through each estate and age. 

The fashions and the follies of the world 
With cunning hand portraying. Though perchance 
From Blenheim's towers, O stranger, thou art come 
Glowing with Churchill's trophies; yet in vain 
Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 
To him, this other hero ; w ho in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To Umc the rudeness of his native land. 

In the ode On leaving Hallattdy after a farewell 
to the ‘sober seat' of the Muse al Leyden, to the 
fogs and ‘ grave pacific air' of Holland, ‘where 
never mountain zephyr blew,' arc these blither 
verses on England — a veritable return to nature 
in the concrete : 

O my loved England, when with thee 
Shall I sit down, to part no more? 

Far from (his pale, discolour'd sea. 

That sleeps u|)on the reedy shore \ 

When shall 1 plough thy azure tide ? 

When on thy hilts the flocks admire, 

Like mountain snows ; till down their side 
I trace the village and the sacred spire, 

While bowers and copses green the golden slope divide ? 


\ c nymph > who guard (he* patlilc» grove, 

\c bluc*cycd disters of the sticoniv, 

Wiih \ihoni I \\i*n\ at iiu»rn to rove, 
ith whom at noon I r.ilk’<l in (lrcam.i ; 

Oh ! take me to your haunts again, 

The rocky spring, the green woo<l gla<le ; 

To guide my lonely footstepx deign. 

To prompt my sluin))ers in the murmuring shade, 

And soothe my vacant ear witli many an airy strain. 

And thou, my faithful harp, no longer inoiim 
Thy drooping mastcr\ inauspicious hami : 

Now brighter skit*'' and fresher gales return, 

Now fairer maids thy melody demand. 

Daughters of .Albion, listen to my lyre ! 

O Pha'bus, guard i.in of the Aonian choir, 

Why sounds not mine harmonious as ihy own, 

When all the virgin deities al>ove 
With Venus and with Juno move 
In concert round the Olympian father's throne? 

The last verse unfortunately ends in bathos, and 
the answer of Phetbus is not even suggested. In 
another ode of a grateful convalescent this strikes 
a sympathetic chord : 

How gladly, 'mid the dews of dawn. 

My weary lungs thy healing gale, 

The balmy west or the fresh north, inhale I 
How gladly, while my musing footsteps rove 
Round the cool orcliard or the sunny lawn. 

Awaked 1 stop, and look to find 
What shrub perfumes the pleasant wind, 

Or what wild songster charms the Dryads of the grove ! 

The standard cdilion Akendde's pcxtical works u that of 
Dyce (iSj4), with a Life prctixcd ; and there Is another by Gillillan 
(*857). 

James Grainger (c. 1721-66) was probably 
bom at Duns in Berwickshire, the son of a ruined 
Jacobite gentleman of Cumberland, who had had 
to take a berth in the excise. He studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, w«a$ an army surgeon (1745-48), 
made the tour of Europe, and after 1753 cstab* 
lished himself in practice in London, but had 
to support himself largely by his pen. His poem 
of SotUude appeared in 17 S 5 > and was praised 
by Johnson, who considered the opening 'very 
noble.' Grainger wrote several other pieces, trans* 
iated Tibullus, and was a critic in the Monthly 
Revievj. In 1759 he went to St Christopher in 
the West Indies, married a lady of fortune, and 
commenced practising as a physician. During 
his residence there he wrote his poem of the 
Sugar-cane { 1 764), which Shenstone thought 
capable of being rcfuUred a good poem ; and 
the arguments in which Southey said were ‘ludi> 
crously flat and formal.' Some passages are 
certainly ridiculous enough: ‘he very poetically,' 
says Campbell, ‘dignifies the poor negroes with 
the name of “ swains ; ” ' while the line ‘ Now Muse, 
let's sing of rats' is a stock example of bathos. 
The mongoose had not yet been introduced into 
the West Indies, and so escaped the attentions 
of the Muse. Grainger died in St Christopher. 
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Ode to Solitude. 

() Soliiiidc, romaniic ! 

Whclbcr l»y nodding lortcr*^ you Iroid, 

Or Inunt the desert’s trickles'* gloom, 

Or liovcr o\t the y;tvMi»iig lonjii, 

Or climb the Andes’ c lifted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy s^jurce abide. 

Or starting from your half-y ear's sleep, 
Vti*n\ llevli view the th.nwing <lccp. 

Or. .It iht' purple dawn of day 
I’ailmor's marble wastes survey, 

You, recluse, . 10,1 ill I woo. 

And again your steps pursue. 

rhinie<l Conceit himself surveying, 

Folly with her shallow playing, 
Furse-prond, eUxjwing Insolence, 
bloucil empiric, pufTeil Fretencs*, 

Noise tliat through a trumpet speaks 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks 
Intrusion with a fopling's f.tcc — 

Ignorant of time ami place — 

.Sparks of fire llissension blowing, 

Ihtctile. courtdiTXxl Flatter)*, bowing, 

Rest faint's stiff ncs'k, Orin>ace*s leer, 
St|uinl-cycd Censure s artful sneer, 
Ambition's buskins, steeped in blood, 

Fly I by presence. Solitude. 

Sage Reflection, bent with years, 

Conscious Virtue, void of fears, 

Murtic<l Silence, wocmL nymph shy, 
Meditation’s piercing eye, 

Halcyon Fcacc on moss reclined, 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 

Wrapt carlh'gazing Reverie, 
blushing, artless Motlcsly, 

Health that snuiTs the tnorning air, 

Full cyc<l Truth with Imsom bare, 
Inspiration, Nature s child, 

Seek the solitary wiUL 

You, with the tragic muse retired, 

The wise Euripides inspired ; 

You taught the sadly •pleasing air 
That Athens saved from ruins l)art. 

You gave the Ccan's tears to flow, 

And unlock c<I the springs of woe ; 

You penned what exiled Naso thought, 
An<l pourc<l the melancholy note. 

With I’etrarch o'er Vaucluse you strayed, 
When death snatched his long* loved maid ; 
You (aught the rocks her loss to mourn, 
You strewed with flowers her virgin um. 
And late in Haglcy you were seen, 

With blood 'Shot eyes and sombre mien ; 
Hymen his yellow vestment tore, 

And Dirge a wreath of c)*pres$ wore. 

Out chief your own the solemn lay 
That wept Narcissa young and gay ; 
Darkness clapperl her sable wing, 

While you touched the mournful string; 
Anguish left the pathless wild, 

Grim faced Melancholy smiled, 

Drowsy Midnight ceased to yawn. 

The siarry host put back the dawn ; 

Aside their harps even seraphs flung 


To hear thy sweet Compl.iint, O Young 1 
When all nature’s hushed asleep, 

Nor I>ovc nor Guilt their vigils keep. 

Soft you leave your cavemed den, 

And wander o'er the works of men ; 

But when Phosphor brings the <Ja\m 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 

Again you to the wild retreat • 

And the early huntsman meet, 

Where, as you pensive pace along, 

You catch the distant shepheni's song, 

Or brush from herbs the |)carly dew. 

Or the rising primrose view. 

Devotion lends her heaven-plumed uings, 

You mount, an<l nature with yoti sings. 

But when mul-ilny fcr>*ours glow', 

To upland airy shades you go, 

Where never sun burnt \voo<ln)an came, 

Nor s|>ort^mari cha.>c<l the timid gnnie; 

And there l>cnealh an oak rcclincil, 

With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, 

Till the ttmeful bird of night 

From the neighl>ouring poplar’s height. 

Wake you with her solemn strain, 

Ami teach pleased Echo to complain. 

With you roses brighter bloom, 

Sweeter every sweet perfume ; 

Purer every fountain flow^ 

Stronger every wilding grows. 

Let those toll for gold who plca.se, 

Or for fame renounce their case. 

What is fame? an empty bubble* 

Gold? a transient shining trouble. 

Let them for their country bleed, 

What was Sidney’s Raleigh's meed ? 

Man 's not worth a moment's pain, 

Base, ungrateful, flckle, vain. 

Then let me, sequestered fair, 

To your sibyl grot rc|>air ; 

On yon hanging clifl it stands, 

Scooped by nature's salv.igc hands, 

BosomctI in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decayed. 

Where the owl siilbhooting sits, 

Where the bat incessant flits. 

There in loftier strains I '11 sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring ; 

Tell how storms deform the skies, 

Whence the waves suliside and rise, 

Trace the comet’s bta/.ing tail. 

Weigh the planets in a scale ; 

Bend, great God, before thy shrine. 

The bournless macrocosm 's thine. 

Simoaidet of Ceos was specially famous for hU elegiet and diigea. 
HagUy Hall was the home of the Lytteltons (see page 348). 

Richard Graves (1715-1804), poet, novelist, 
and friend of Shenstone, was the son of Richard 
Graves of Micklcton, antiquary ; studied at Pern* 
broke College, Oxford ; and became rector of 
Oaveston near Bath, Of his score of poems, tales, 
and other works, the best known are his translation 
of Marcus Aurelius, and his * comic romance,^ Tfi/ 
Spirt/u<i/ Quixete (1772), satirising the illitemcy 
and fanaticism of certain Methodist types. 
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David llniiiis 

the second son of Joseph Home (as the name was 
formerly spelled), laird of Nine wells, near Duns in 
Berwickshire, was bom in Edinburgh, 26th April 
(O.S.) 171 1. After attending the University of 
Edinburgh, he was put to the study of law, but, 
as he tells us himself, he was reading Cicero and 
\ irgil when he should have been poring over \'oci 
and X'innius. A post in a mercantile house in 
Bristol he found equally uncongenial, and, remov- 
ing to France, he passed three years, at Rheims 
and La Fliche, in literar>' study and retirement, 
reading omnivorously Engli!>h, Latin, French, and 
Italian, and living with the utmost frugality on 
the small allowance made him by his family. 
He returned to London in 1737 to publish his 
first philosophical work, the fna/tse on Human 
Xature^ which appeared in January 1739, but, as 
he himself said, ‘fell dead-born from the press.’ 
A third part appeared in 1740; and in 1741-42 
he produced two volumes of Essays, Moral ami 
Pltilosop/iical~ aortic of them remarkable for re- 
search, originality, and elegance of style. In 
I 745 » an unsuccessful candidature for the 

chair of moral philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, he undertook the charge of the Marquis of 
Annandalc, a young nobleman who when not 
actually insane was morbidly excitable ; and in | 
this undignified and depressing employment the 
philosopher continued about a twelvemonth. He 
was more fortunate in 1746-47 as secretary^ to 
General St Clair in the expedition against 
Lorient, and afterwards in the military embassy 
to Vienna and Turin. Hume recast the first part 
of his Trtaitse on Human Plninre, which, pub- 
lished in London in 1748 as Phiiosophical Essays 
conurni ng // utnan Undtt standing, and in 1758 
renamed An Enquiry concerning Human Uth 
sErsiarniing, contained the famous ‘Essay on 
Miracles.' In 1751 he produced his Inquiry con- 
cerniftg (he Principles of Morals {the third volume 
of the original Treatise), which he considered ;ts 
incomparably his best work. His Dialogues com 
centing Natural Religion he was persuaded mean- 
while to withhold ; they were not published till 
after his death. In 1752, having removed to Edin- 
burgh, he published there his Political Discourses, 
the only work of his which was at first successful 
—It even made an epoch in political literature, 
as containing many of the principles afterw'ards 
developed by Adam Smith. Having failed to 
obtain the chair of logic at Glasgow vacated by 
Smith, he now took the office of librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and used the opportunities it 
gave him for historical writing. In 1754 appeared 
the firot volume of his History 0/ Great Britain, 
containing the lieigtis 0/ Jatnes 1 . and Charles L 
It was assailed by the Whigs with unusual bitter* 
ness ; and Hume was so disappointed, partly 
from the attacks on him, and partly betkuse of 
the slow sale of the work, that, but for the French 


war. he said he would have settled in France 
and ch.anged liis nanu*. A second * volume, con- 
tinuing the history to the Revolution, w.i'; pub. 
lished, with more success, in 175^; a third and 
fourth, containing the History 0/ nut under 

the House 0/ ludor, appcarcii in 1759: aiul the 
last two, in 1762, completed the work, wiili a nar- 
rative of the centuries between Julius C.i ^ar s land- 
ing an<l the battle of Bosworih. I he book became 
highly popular erelong; edition followed e<litu»n ; 
and, by universal consent, Hume wa> *pl.i<e<l at 
the head of English historians. In 1763 he aca oni- 
panied the Earl of Hertford on his embassy to 
Baris, where he was received with marked distinc- 
tion by the wits and fine ladies. In 1766 he 
returned to Scotland, but was induced next vear 
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to accept the situation of Undcr-Secrclar)* of State, 
which he held for two years, remaining in London 
till the autumn of 1769. With a revenue of ^1000 a 
year — which he considered opulence — the historian 
retired to his native city, where he continued to 
reside in his house in St David Street, in intimate 
and cheerful intercourse with his literaiy friends, 
till his death, on the 2$th of August 1776. In his 
temperament were curiously combined the ambi- 
tion of the author and the calmness of the philoso- 
pher, the theoretical audacity of the revolutionary 
thinker and the easy good-humour of the man 
of the world. His kindliness, his wit, his literary 
fame, and his social standing made him an interest- 
ing and welcome companion even to those who 
were hostile to the scepticism which pervades his 
writings, philosophical and thcologcal. 

Hume's philosophy, his most considerable gift 
to the world, is a development of Locke's 
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t'Mj]>jrici>ni, and by scry acute ar^'unicnt seeks to 
5 ub\crt the sc 1 f*sub$istencc of iniiul or the soul 
as lk*rkcley had subvened the substantiality of 
mailer. Ideas are but weakened copies of im- 
pressions of the senses ; mind is but a succession 
of ideas ; and there is no necessary connection 
between cause and effect. Hunie profoundly in- 
flueiKcd European thou^dit. I he Scottish scepti- 
cal philosopher wakened Kant (also of Scottish 
descent* ‘from his do^^matic slumber/ and by 
Kant's own confession ^mvc a new direction to 
his researches in speculative philosophy ; Hume 
mav be said to have moved the man that moved , 
the universe of modern thought. Kant said that 
since mct.iphysic first took shape ilicrc had been 
no more pre^’nant contribution to it than Hume’s 
*skc]>^is/ Hume was probably the keenest and 
nlo^t original thinker of his time : his revolutionary 
and destructive speculations provoked a complete 
reconstruction of philosophy by Kant on one hand 
and the Scottish school on the other. Hume, 
not Bacon, marks the change from the old to the 
new ; and in our own time Green treated him 
as the most perfect exponent of empiricism. His 
ethical system was utilitarian, based mainly on 
unselfish sympathy, and provided Smith with the ' 
basis of Ids moral thcor)*. The famous argument > 
against the credibility of miracles, which for long 
provoked much keener controversy than any part 
of his philosophical system, turned on the doctrine 
tliat miracles arc incapable of proof because they 
rest on testimony ; since no testimony can be so 
strong anti convincing as our own experience of 
the uniformity of nature. 

I'hc History of Hume is not a work of authority, 
but it is an admirably clear and well -written nar- 
rative, and fully entitled to supersede Kapin and 
Carte (see page 244), whose materials and col- 
lections he largely relied on. He was constantly 
eliminating Scotticisms and otherwise subjecting it 
to revision in point of style, but was content to 
take his authorities at second hand. It has been 
s;iid th.at up to 1 7 50 no great historical work 
had appeared in any modern language, titc most 
valuable books prior to that date being rather 
contcm|)orary memoirs, biographical sketches, and 
the materials for history rather than history itself : 
the temper for dealing with long periods of the 
past, and informed by a sense of the social 
progress and development of the interrelation 
of events, did not yet exist. To annalists and 
chroniclers the wide outlook, the synthetic vision, 
arc unknown. The spirit of real scientific research 
was yet unborn ; and if it had been bom, the 
materials to work on were not yet accessible. 
Manuscripts began to be edited by the anti- 
quaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; the great historic collections of Rymer, 
Leibniz, and Muratori all date from the early 
eighteenth ccntur>’. In France the historic spirit 
first awoke \ and French influence told directly on 
Scotland. Hume and Robertson were both directly 


influenced by the contemporary French historical 
methods (Voltaire's Life of Louis XI\'. appeared 
in 1751 ; Hume’s first volume in 1754); and the 
earlier writers of this school, though gifted with 
the jwver of dealing with large masses of facts 
and wide surveys, and with the graces of style, arc 
not yet scientific historians. They arc read for 
pleasure, but not as authorities or for purposes of 
research. 

The striking parts of his subject arc related 
by Hume with picturesqueness ; and it is seldom 
indeed that he flails so ludicrously as in the scene 
of the slaughter of Comyn, where he makes Kirk- 
patrick ask the hesitating Bruce, 'And is that a 
matter to be left to conjecture?' In his disserta- 
tions on the state of parties and the tendency of 
particular events, he shows a philosophical tone 
and method hitherto unknown in English history. 
He was too indifferent to sympathise heartily with 
any political party, and loo sceptical on matters of 
religion to appreciate the full force of religious 
principles in directing the course of public events. 
An enemy to all turbulence and ^enthusiasm,' he 
naturally leaned to the side of settled government, 
even when it was united to arbitrary power ; and 
though he could Shed a generous tear for the 
fate of Charles I. and the Ear) of Strafford/ the 
struggles of his poor countrymen for conscience' 
sake against the tyranny of the Stuarts excited in 
him no other feelings than those of ridicule or 
contempt. He could even forget Raleigh's merits 
and exaggerate his faults to shelter the sordid 
injustice of a weak and contemptible sovereign. 
No hatred of oppression burns through his pages. 
The epicurean repose of the philosopher was net 
disturbed by visions of liberty or ardent aspira- 
tions for the improvement of mankind. ‘He 
had early in life,' said Sir James Mackintosh, 
'conceived an antipathy to the Calvinistic divines, 
and his temperament led him at all times to 
regard with disgust and derision that religious 
enthusiasm or bigotr)* with wliich the spirit of 
English freedom was, in his opinion, inseparably 
associated.' He defended the paradox that the 
histor)' of the English constitution justified the 
despotic and absolute system of the Stuarts. 
Irritation at English prejudices against Scot- 
land and Scotsmen made him become, during 
the progress of the History^ more patriotically 
Scottish and Tor)*, more pronouncedly anti-English 
and anti-Whig ; and in altering he debated what 
he conceived to be concessions to ‘ villainous 
Whiggism.' But Tory though he was, he wished 
success to the American revolution. 

Love of effect betrayed him into inconsistencies, 
exaggeration, and inaccuracies. Thus in speaking 
of the end of Charles L, h*e says that ‘the height of 
nil iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet remained 
—the public trial and execution of the sovereign.' 
Yet three pages farther on we find; ‘The pomp, 
the dignity, the ceremony of this transaction, 
corresponded to the greatest conception that is 
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suggested in the annals of humankind ; the dele- 
gates of a great people sitting in judgment upon 
their supreme magistrate, and trying hinj for his 
misgovernment and brcacli of trust/ He in one 
part admits, and in another denies, that Charles 
was insincere in dealing with his opponents. To 
illustrate his theory of the sudden elevation of 
Cromwell into importance, he stales that about the 
meeting of Parliament in 1640 the name of Oliver 
is not to be found oficner than twice upon any 
committee, whereas the journals of the House of 
Commons show that, before the time specified, 
Cromwell was on forty-five committees, and twelve 
special messages to the Lords. Hundreds of 
such errors were pointed out ; no <loubt Hume 
was careless as to facts. Hut in judging of the 
History as a contribution to literature we must 
look at its clear and admirabte narrative, the 
dignity of its style, the sagacity with which the 
views of conflicting sects and parlies arc esti- 
mated and developed, the large admissions which 
the author makes to his opponents, and the 
high importance he cvcr>*\vhcrc assigns to the 
interests of learning and literature. The critical 
keenness of his mind is admirably shown in the 
oft-quoted remark that ‘an English Whig who 
asserts the reality of the Popish Plot, an Irish 
Catholic who denies the Massacre in 1641, and a 
Scotch Jacobite who maintains the innocence of 
Queen Mary must be considered as men beyond 
the reach of argument or reason, and must be 
left to their prejudices/ Hume and Robertson 
both surpassed their French masters in not 
making their works on the past a vehicle for 
covertly attacking conicmporar)' movements. In 
virtue of his History^ Hume ranks with Robert- 
son and Gibbon in the English historical trium- 
virate, in which Gibbon said he himself * never 
presumed to take a place/ Schicgcl and Gilford 
ranked Hume above Gibbon. Dr Johnson was 
hostile, and, like Jeffrey, criticised Hume’s style 
as not English but French ; Macaulay has criticised 
his attitude with sufficient asperity. But it may 
safely be said that Hume was the first to give 
literary charm to the study of English histor)*. 

The Middle Ages— Progr OOP of Freedom. 

Those who cast their eye on the general revolutions 
of society will find that, as almost all improvements of 
ihc human mind had reached nearly to their stale of 
perfection al^out the age of Augustus, there was a 
sensible decline from that |>oiDt or period ; and men 
thenceforth gnulually relaps^^ into ignorance and bar- 
barism. The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, 
and the consequent despotism of its monirchs, extin- 
guished all emulation, debased the generous spirits of 
men, and depressed the noble flame by which all the 
refined • arts must be cherisfied and enlivened. The 
militaiy government which soon succce<Icd, rendered 

the lives and properties of men insecure and pre- 
carious; and prov^ destructive to those vulgar and 
more necessary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce; and in the end, to the military art and 


I gcn^u^ itself, by which alone the irnnan**- fabric of tlic 
empire could be supjjortol. The irrupimn of the liar- 
Ixirous nations which soon followed ••vc r\s helmed all 
hum.an know led;; c, which wac already Jar in lu decline ; 
and men sunk ever>' .age deeper into ignorance, siii|>i»|jty, 
and su|>erslition ; till the light of ancient >cience ami 
histor)' had vcf)’ nearly suffered a total extinction In all 
the Kuro|>oan nations. 

But there is .a |>oint of depression as well as of exal- 
tation, from which human aflairs naturally return In a 
contrar)* direction, and l)cyond which they seldom pass 
cither in their advancement or <lecline. The jK*rn/<l in 
which the people of Christendom were the lowest sunk 
in ignorance, and consctjucnily in disorders of ever)* 
kin<l, may Justly l>c fixed at the eleventh centur)*, al>out 
the age of William the Conqueror ; and from that era 
the sun of science, lK.*giiming to reascend, threw out 
many gleams of light, which preccdctl the full morning 
when letters were rcvive<l in Ihc fifteenth ccniun*. 
The Danes and other northern people who had so long 
infested all the coasts, and even tlic inland parts of 
Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of till.agc and agriculture, found a certain subsist- 
ence at home, and were no longer tempted to desert 
their imlustr)* in order to seek a precarious livelihood by 
rapine and by the p]un<ler of their neighbours. The 
feudal governments also, among the more southern 
nations, were rc<luceil to a kind of system ; and though 
that strange species of civil polity was ill fittc<l to insure 
either lilierty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the 
universal license and disorder which had everywhere 
prece<ic<l it. But there w*as no event which tended 
farther to the improvement of the age than one which 
has not l>ecn much remarked, the accidental finding of 
a copy of Justinian's pandects, about the year 1130, in 
the town of Amalfi in Italy. • • , 

It may appear strange that the progress of the arts, 
which seems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily increased the number of slaves, should in later 
times have proved so general a source of liberty ; but 
this di (Terence in (he events procccilc<i from a great 
di/Terence in the circumstances which attcmlcd those 
institutions. The ancient barons, obligcxl to maintain 
themselves continually in a military posture, and little 
emulous of eloquence or splendour, employed not their 
villeins os domestic servants, much less os manufac- 
turers ; hut composed their retinue of freemen, w'hosc 
militar)' spirit rendered (he chiefiain formidable to his 
neighlraurs, an<l w*ho were ready to attend him in every 
warlike enterprise. The villeins were entirely occu- 
pied in the cultivation of their master’s land, and paid 
(heir rents either in com or cattle, and other produce 
of the farm, or in servile offices, which they ]>crformed 
about the baron's family, and upon the farms which 
he retained in his own possession. In pro|>ortion os 
agriculture improvc<t and money increased, it was found 
that these services, though extremely burdensome to the 
villein, were of little advantage to the master; and that 
the produce of a large estate could be much more con- 
veniently disposed of by the (Kosants themselves who 
raised it, than by the landlord or his bailtfT who were 
formerly accustomed to receive it. A commutation was 
therefore made of rents for services, and of money-rents 
for those in kind ; and os men, in a subsequent age» 
discovered that farms were better cultivated where the 
farmer enjoyed a security in his possession, the practice 
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i‘( lc:isc» 10 the pcnskint to prevail, which 

«r (III rely broke I lie l>on<U of servitude, already much 
rclaxol from the former practice*'. After this manner 
\1llcnaf4e went gr.'idually into ilibUNC througlioul the 
more civilised p.'irts of huropc : the iiilcrcsl of the 
ma'.lcr a^ well a** that of the slave coiicurre<l in this 
alKr.itiuii. J he latC't laws which find in l.ngl.and 
for ^.tifoicing or regulating this species of •^crvitucle 
were enacted in llic reign of Henry \ II. And ihungh 
the ancient slalules on tlii^ head remain un repealed hy 
parliament, it a]>pc.irs that, before the end of Lli;:abeth, 
the di«'iinctMm of villein and freeman wa*! totally though 
iii'cn^ihly al><>Ii>hc<l. and th.at no peTNOu remained in the 
'tale to wlvnn the former laws conhl Ik‘ .applied. 

Tlnis personal freedom l>ccanic alnn‘sl general in 
huropc ; an .arUanlage whi^h pave<l the way for the 
inciease of |H.>)itical or civil liberty, and vsliieh, even 
uture it w.ns not nltcnded with this salutary ciTect. 
served to give the incinlK.Ts of the coniiiinnity some of 
the most consiilcrablc advantages «»f it. *J he constitution 
of tfte l.nglish government ever since the invasion of this 
island by (he Saxons may lioasl of (his prc ciuinencc. 
that in no age the will of the monarch was ever entirely 
ab> oliiie and uncontrolled : bnl in other respects the 
kilancc of power lias extremely shifted among the several 


their own and the public interest, regulated their con- 
duct and behaviour ; that theological questions were 
placed far t)cyond the sphere of vulgar comprehension; 
and ecclesiastics themselves, though assisted by all the 
a<ivan(agcs of education, tTUdition, and an assiduous 
study of the science, could not be fully assured of a just 
decision, except by the promise made them in Scrip- 
ture, that (jod would \k ever present with Ills church, 
an<l th.at the gates of hell should not prevail against her ; 
that the gross errors adoptc<l by the wisest heathens 
]>r(»ve how unlit men >vcrc to grope their own way 
ihrough this profounci darkness; nor would the Scrip* 
lures, if Iruslctl to every man’s judgment, be able to 
remedy, on the contrary, (hey would much augment 
thoNC fatal illusions ; that Sacrc<l Writ itself was 
involvctl in so much obscurity, gave rise to so many 
difficulties, contained so many appearing contradictions, 
that it was the most dangerous wea|>on that could be 
intrusted into the hands of the ignorant and giddy mul- 
ti lude ; that the poetical style in which a great part of 
it was composed, at the same time that it occtsioned 
uncertainty in the sense by its multiplied tropes and 
figures, was sulhcicnt to kindle the zeal of fanaticism^ 
and thereby throw civil society into the most furious 
combu'tion ; that a ihousaml sects must arise, which 


orders of the state. 
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St4ito of Parties at the Roformatlon In England. 

'Hie friends of the Keforination asserted that nothing 
could l>e more absurd (liaii to conceal, in an unknown 
tongue, the wor<l of (io<l itself, au<l thtis to ci>untcract 
the will of Heaven, which, f<»r the puri>osc of universal 
s.ilvation, h.id published that salutary iloctrinc to all 
nations: that if this practice were Mot very absurd, the 
artifice at least was very gross, an<l proved a conscious- 
ness that the glos>es and tr.aditions of the clergy stotnl 
in clircct opposition to the original text dictate<l by 
Supreme intelligence : that it was now necessary' for the 
po>ple, so long abuscil by interested pretensions, to see 
with their own eyes, and to examine whether the claims 
of the eccicsiaslies were founded on that charter which 
was on all hands acknow'ledgctl to l>c derived from 
Heaven; and that, as a spirit of research and curiosity 
was happily revived, and men were now obliged to make 
a choice among the contending chKtrincs of diiTcrent 
seels, the pro|>cr materials for decision, and, above all, 
the Holy Scriptures, should l>c set before them ; and the 
rcvcalcti will of Gml, which (he change of language had 
somewhat obscured, l>o again by their means revealed to 
mankind. 

The favourers of the ancient religion mainlainc<l, on 
the other hand, that the pretence of making the |>cop1c 
see with their own eyes was a mere cheat, and was 
itself a very gross artifice, by which the new preachers 
hoped to obtain the guidance of (hem, and to seduce 
them from those pastors whom the laws of ancient 
establishments whom Heaven itself, had appointed for 
their spiritual direction ; that the people were, by their 
ignorance, (heir stupidity, their necessary avocations, 
totally unqualiftetl to choose their own principles; and 
it W.1S a mockery to set materials before them of which 
they could not possibly make any proper use ; (hat even 
in the affairs of common life, and in their temporal 
concerns, which lay more within the compass of human 
reason, the laws had in a great mc«xsure deprived them 
of the ri^ht of private judgment, and had, happily for 


would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets from 
the Scriptures ; and would be able, by specious argu- 
ments, to seduce silly women and ignorant mechanics 
into a l»clicf of (he most monstrous principles ; and (hat 
if ever tins disorticr, d.angerous to the magistrate himself, 
received a remedy, it miLst l>c from the tacit acquiescence 
of the people in some new authority ; and it was 
evidently l>ctter, svithout further contest or inquiry, to 
adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more 
secure, esInblisUnicnts. //uurr, Ch.p. xxxi.) 

Cbaractor of Queen Elizabeth. 

The council Wing asscmbtc<l, sent the keeper, admiral, 
and secretary to know her (the queen's] will with regard 
to her successor. She anssvered with a faint voice that os 
she had held a regal sceptre, she desired no other than a 
royal successor. Cecil requesting her to explain herself 
more particularly, she subjoined that she would have a 
king to succeed her ; and who should that be but her 
ncarc.st kinsman, the king of Scots ? Being then advised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon 
God, she replied that she did so, nor did her mind in 
the least w*andcr from Him. Her voice soon after left 
her ; her senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
which continued some hours, and she cxptreil gently, 
without further struggle or convulsion (March 24, 1603), 
in the seventieth year of her age, and Torty-fifth of her 
reign. 

So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, 
which had shone out with a mighty lustre in the eyes 
of oil Europe ! There are few great personages in 
history who have been more exposed to the calumny 
of enemies and the adulation of friends than Queen 
Eltzal>eth ; and yet there is scarcely any whose reputa- 
tion has 1>ccn more certainly determined by the unani* 
mous consent of posterity. The unusual length of her 
administration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and obli^ng 
her detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her 
admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in 
spite of political factions, and what is more, of religious 
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animoiilied, producer! a uniform judgment with regard 
to her conduct, iler vigour, her con^»tancy, her mag- 
nanimity, her penetration, vigilance, .‘ind adtlros, arc- 
allowed to merit the highest praisof, ami apj>car not to 
have been surpa.s&c<l by any j>erson that ever fdlcd a 
throne : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more 
sincere, more indulgent to her people, w ould have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. By the force of 
her mind she controlled all her more active and stronger 
qualities, an<l prevented them from running into excess : 
her heroism was exempt from temerhy, her fnigalUy from 
avarice, her friendship from partiality, her active tcinjver 


but her qualities .is a suvercign, uiifi ^.ime tt»n- 

side raid V exceptions, arc the object of Ufuli^j.^iud .tppbti st- 


and approbation. 


(f rom the //liA-M »lu.) 


Detached Thoughts. 

Avarict the spur of industry. .v;/ ) 

What iKrttcr school for manners than the tympany of 
virtuous women ? .v/ / ) 

Art may make a suit of clothes; but Nature muvi 
produce a m.in. {krom Eu.^, xr.) 

Custom, then, is the great guide of huinati life. 


from turbulency and a vain ambition : she gnanleti 
not her^lf with equal care or etpial 'success from lesser 
infirmities — the rivaUhip of iK'auty, the desire of admi- 
ration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were foumlctl 
equally on her icmjxrr and on her capacity, Kndowe<l 
with a great cominaml over herself, she soon obtained 
an uncontrolled ascendant over her people ; and while 
she merited all their esteem by her real virluo, she also 
engaged their affections by her pretendetl ones. Few 
sovereigns of Knglaiul succccdc<l to the throne in more 
difficult circumstances 5 and none ever conducted the 
government xviih such uniform success am! felicity. 
Though imacquainted with the practice of toleration-^ 
the true secret for managing religious factions — she pre- 
served her people, by her su)>crior pi*udcncc, from those 
confusions in which theological controversy had involvctl 
all the neighbouring nations : and though her enemies 
were the most powerful princes of Europe, the most 
active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulotis, she 
was able by her vigour to make deep impressions on 
their stales ; her own greatness meanwhile remained un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

1 he wise ministers and brave warriors who dourishc<l 
under her reign share the praise of her success 5 but 
mstcad of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their 
advancement to her choice ; they were supported by 
her constancy, and with all their abilities they were 
never able to acquire any undue ascendant over her. In 
her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained 
equally mistress : the force of the tender passions >vas 
great over her, but the force of her mind was still superior ; 
and the coml>at which her victory visibly cost her, serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolution and the 
loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of thb princess, though it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable 
because more natural, and which, according to the 
diflerent views in which we survey her, is capable either 
of exalting l>cyond measure or diminishing the lustre of 
her character. This prejudice is founded on the con- 
sideration of her sex. When we contemplate her as a 
woman, we are apt to be struck with the highest admira- 
tion of her great qualities and extensive capacity ; hut 
we are also apt to require some more softness of dis- 
position, some greater lenity of temper, some of those 
umiable weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. 
But the true method of estimating her merit is to lay 
uide all these considerations, and consider her merely 
as a rational being placed in authority, and intrusted 
with the government of mankind. We may find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile our fancy to her os a wife or a mistress : 


(From Ccftcerntnf^ J/untiiH ) 

From the Autobiographical Fragment. 

In spring, 1775, 1 wa.-. stnick with a disorder in m\ 
boucl>, uhlch at first gave me no al.^rm, hut has srn^c, 
a» 1 apprehcndc<l, l>ecomc mortal an<l incurable. I n«*w 
reckon upon a speedy dissolution. 1 have sufTcred vi-ry 
little pain from my disorder; an<l uhal is more strange, 
have, notwithslan<ling the great decline of my |>ersoh, 
never suffereil a moment’s ab.atement of my spirits ; in- 
somuch, that were 1 to name a period of my life \Ouch 
I should most choose to pass over again, 1 miglit l»c 
tcniptc<! to point to this later (>erloil. I pos-tes^ the 
same aniour as ever in slmly, and the same gaiety in 
company. I consider l>esidcs, that a man of sixty fne, 
by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; and 
though I sec many symptoms of my literary reputation's 
breaking out at List with additional lustre, I know that 
I could have but few ycary to enjoy it. It is difficult to 
1>c more detached from life than 1 am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I 
am, or rather was (for that is the style I mu^t now use 
in speaking of myself, which emlxddens me the more to 
speak my sentiments) ; I was, I say, a man of mild dis- 
position, of command of tem|>cr, of an open, social, and 
cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but little suscep- 
tible of enmity, and of great moderation in all my passions. 
Even my love of literary fame, my ruling passion, never 
soured my temper, notwithstanding my frequent dis- 
appointments. My company was not unaccept.able to 
the young and careless, as well os to the studious and 
literary ; and os I took a particular pleasure in the com- 
pany of modest women, 1 had no reason to be disple.ised 
with the reception 1 met with from them. In a word, 
though most men, anywise eminent, have found reason 
to complain of calumny, I never was touched, or even 
attacked by her baleful tooth ; and though 1 wantonly 
exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
factions, they sccnicd to be disarmed in my behalf of 
their wonted fury. My friends never had occasion to 
vindicate any one circumstance of my character and 
conduct. I cannot say there is no vanity in making 
this funeral oration of myself, but I hot>e it Is not a 
misplaceti one ; and this is a matter of fact which is 
easily cleared and ascertained. 

There sre Ures hf J. Hil! Burton (1846), Huxley {1S79, ioss)> 
KniE^t(i86S), Csldcrvrood (1898X and GrtfxCiosi), who mIho edited 
LtiUrt (9 voU. 1939). For his philosophy, see the edition of hU 
works hy Green and Gro»« (4 volv >674-75), Seih*s Emgiitk PktUs* 
^ktrt (1919), and a OermsD study by A Thomsen <1919) ; for bU 
theological standpoint, Sir Leslie Slepheo's EniE^k Tk^ikt in tkt 
EigkUtntk Cr«/«r 7 (i 87 dX See, too, Ifumg't LttUrs to Strt^ 4 in 
(iSM), * Jupiter* Cartyle^s AmUkiofru/kj^, and I.aing's study (1939). 

has been often reprinted; usually with a coDiinuat ion 
beyond i6d6 from the history by Smollett, and also with subsequent 
com iauat ions. 
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William Robortsoii 

WAS l>orn I9lh sScplcinbcr 1721 at Horthwick in 
Miillothi.uv ><»n <>( tin* then TuiniNicr of Horlh- 
wuk, who WAN afterwards lallcd to Old Greyfriars 
ClurnlK Kdin})iir;^h. The >4>n was aUo educated 
for the Church, and in 1743 appointed 

minister of the sinall parish of Gladsmuir in 
Haddin;’tonshirc, whence lie removed in 1758 to 
La<ly \'eNtcr’s parish in Edinl)ur^h. He had dis- 
lin^^inNhcd himself in the General Assembly and 
in a ‘Select Society* wln< h had A<lam Smith, 
David Hume, Adam Fer^'usson, and Lord Karnes 
arn(^nJ;^t its members ; but it was not till 1759 
that he liecamc known as a historian. In that 
year he puliliNhcd his tH^tory 0/ Scotland durhtt^ 
(he of (Jmrn Mary and of AV//;' James 17. 

til! his .'In css/on to the Crown 0/ Eni^land (beyun 
in 1753'. for the copyright of which he rercivctl 
/foo. N<i hrsl >sork was ever more successful. 
The autlnn* was con^’ratulatcd by HiinK\ Burke, 
(iibl)on* Horace Walpole, C'hcstcrticld, and the 
most conspicuous of his content|K>rarics — thou^dt 
Dr Johnson did not join in tlie chorus. He was 
appointed chaplain of Stirlint^ Castle and one of 
His Majesty's chaplains in ordinary for Scotlaiul : 
and he was successively made minister of Old 
(ireyfriars, Principal of the University of ICdin- 
buryln and historiographer f<ir Scotland. Stimu- 
latcil l)y such sticccss, and undeterred by the 
dissuasions of Hume, in 1769 he produced hi> 
History of the lieiijn of Charles V, in three volumes 
cpiarto, for which he received from the booksellers 
the princely sum of .^4500. It was equally svcll 
received with his former w*ork, made his fame 
Etiropcan, and ranked Voltaire and Catherine 11. 
of Russia amongst )iis admirers. In 1777 he pub* 
lished his History of America^ w'hich (just at the 
time of the war) was at least as popular as the 
earlier w'orks, but, because of the war, was left 
unlinishcd. His Historical Disijuisilion about 
ancient India (i79t) is a slight work, to which he 
had been led by Major Rcnncll's Memoirs of a 
Map of Hindostan (1783). For many years Dr 
Robertson was leader of the moderate parly in 
the Church of Scotland, exhibiting in the General 
Assembly an c.xtraord inary readiness and elo- 
quence. He died on the itth of June 1793, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

The History of Scotland has all the interest 
of a memoir of Mary Queen of Scots. Though 
Robertson is not among the number of her indis- 
criminate admirers and apologists, he labours — 
rather with the writers art to produce a romantic 
narrative than with the historian’s zeal to establish 
truth — to awaken the sympathies of the reader 
strongly in her behalf. Walpole and Hume thought 
him partial to Mary ; Tyticr charged him with un* 
fairness to her. As histories all Robertson’s works 
have been superseded ; In lus day the materials 
available were comparatively slender, and the 
modern conception of the scope of history had not 


yet dawned. He philosophisc<l on tlcfcctivc data 
with all the complacency, dignity, and elegance 
of the eighteenth century. Rut as literature his 
histories arc still csrcllcnl reading. His English 
style surprised his southern contemporaries ; and 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to the author, ex- 
presses the feeling with his usual point and vivacity. 

‘ Before I rca<l your History^ I should probably 
have been glad to dictate to you, and (I will venture 
to say it — it satirises nobody but myselfj should 
h.avc thought 1 did honour to an obscure Scotch 
clergyman by directing his studies by my superior 
lights and abilities. How you have saved me, sir, 
from making a ridiculous figure, by making so 
great a one yourself ! Rut could 1 suspect that a 
man 1 believe much younger, and whose dialect I 
scarce understood, and who came to me with all 
the dilVidencc and modesty of a very middling 
author, and who I was told had passed his life in 
a small living near Edinburgh — could ! then sus- 
pect that he had not oulywTittcn w3iat all the world 
now allows tlic best modern history, but that he 
had written it in the purest English, and w*ith as 
much seeming knowledge of men and courts as if 
he had passed all his life in important embassies?’ 
This condescending eulogy was perhaps a little 
out of place. Hume had already proved by his 
lissaysy his /fK/niry^ his Political DiscourseSy and 
the first two volumes of his History that an Edin- 
burgh-bred man could write English to some 
purpose ; and the intimate of Hume and Adam 
Smith had not lived heretofore amongst boors. 

Robertson has few* salient points and no careless 
beauties ; his style is clear but formal and mono- 
tonous, somewhat laboured and Latinised, and 
without idiomatic vigour or variety. Yet it was 
of him that Johnson quoted the tutor’s advice, 

^ Read over your compositions, and Nvherever you 
meet with a passage which you think is particularly 
hnc strike it out.’ His pompous manner at times 
becomes ridiculous, as when he apologises for the 
introduction of Kizzio, whose How birth and in- 
digent condition placed him in a station in which 
I he ought naturally to have remained unknown to 
I posterity,’ but whose fortune and sufferings oblige 
> ’history to descend from its dignity and (0 record 
his adventures.' When he sums up the character 
of a sovereign, or traces the progress of society 
and the influence of laws and government, we 
recognise the mind and language of a master in 
historical composition. The artificial graces of 
his style arc also largely displayed in scenes of 
tenderness and pathos, or In picturesque descrip- 
tion, as in his story of the beauty and sufferings of 
Mar>*, or the account of Columbus’s first glimpses 
of the New World. His History of the Reigtt of 
Charles V is undoubtedly his masterpiece. The 
prefixed * View of the State of Society in Europe 
from the subversion of the Roman Empire to the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century’ impressed 
Hallam and amaxed Carlyle by its sagaciousness 
and broad generalisation ; and in virtue of it 
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(though suggested or influenced by \'oliairc's 
Essai sur Us JAiv/r^) Cotter Morison affirmed 
that Robertson had a wider and more synthetic 
conception of history than cither Hume or Gibbon. 
Buckle, loo, declares that what he efiecicd uiih 
his materials was wonderful ; though, as has been 
pointed out, his view of the Middle Ages is m- 
eviiably marked by eighteenth-century prejudices 
and limitations. Tlie errors in Charles /' and in 
the /ItfuHca have been abundantly commented 
on (as by Southey and Brescoii) ; but, as Stirling- 
Max well said, his inaccuracies arc more due to 
his lack of materials than to lack of diligence. He 
holds a place of his own in the history of histor)'- 
writing. If the ‘pomp an<l strut’ which Cowper 
imputes to Robertson be sometimes apparent in the 
orderly succession of wcll-balanccd and flowing 
periods, it must be acknowledged that there is 
also much real dignity and power. Moreover, in 
the development of English histor>’ he holds an 
honoured place. His Charles V. was the earliest 
successful attempt in the language to treat any 
part of the hisior>' of Europe on broad historic 
lines, while his treatment of Queen Mary marks 
him out as the first Scotsman to write the history 
of his country with lilerar>* grace and liberality -of 
view. 

Character of Mary Queen of Scote. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of external form, she added those accomplishmcnis 
which render their irnpressioa irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking 
and of writing with equal case and dignity. Sudden, 
however, and violent in all her attachments ; l>ccausc 
her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of 
contradiction ; because she had been accustomed from 
her infancy to be treated as a Queen. No stranger, 
on some occasions, to dissimulation ; which, in that 
perfidious court where she received her education, was 
reckoned among the necessary arts of govemmenL I'tot 
insensible of flattery, or unconscious of that pleasure 
with which almost every woman beholds the influence 
of her own beauty. Fonned with the qualities which 
we love, not with the talents that wc admire ; she was 
an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. 
ll)e vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered 
with sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not ot all times under the restraint of dis- 
crelion, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. 
To say that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long and almost unintemipted succession of 
calamities whicli bcfel her ; we must likewise add, that 
she was often imprudent Her passion for Damtey was 
rash, youthful, and excessive ; and though the sudden 
transition to the op]>osite extreme, was the natural 
effect of her ilhrequited love, and of his ingralitudci 
insolence, and brutality; yet neither these, nor Bothwell's 
artful address and im|>ortant services, can justify her 
attachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of 
the age, licentious as they were, are no apology for this 
unhappy passion ; nor can they induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous scene which followed upon it, 
with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character which it cannot approve, and 


! m.ay, pcrh.ip-, prompt M:»mc to ‘ri..: of her 

actions lo her ^itua(ion. more than lo her dispositions; 
and lo lament ihc unhappiness of the i.itlier th.in 

excuse ihe j>ervcrscne»s of the latter. M.irv - 'uflennt^s 
. exceed, Ixjlh in <legrec and in durnti.-n. tra^jical 

d i St rcs.scs which fancy has feigTie<l to e\v;:.* ^ now .an<i 
commiseration; and while we survey them, we .*jre apt 
alir^cthcr to forget her frailties, we think ..f her faults 
I with less inciign.ition, and .approve of . ur le.irv, if 
they were she<l for a person who had attained much 
nearer lo pure virtue. 

NNilh regard to the Quecn\ person, a circumstance not 
to lic omitted in writing the hisioiy of a female reign, 
all contcmjKjrary authors agree in ascril>lng to Mary the 
utmost Wauly of couniciiancc. and elegance of shape, of 
which the human form Is capable. Her hair wa.s black, 
though, acconling to the fashion of that age, she fre- 
quently wore U)iTowc<i locks, and of different colours. 
Her eyes were a dark grey : her complexion was exqui- 
sitely fine; and her hnmU an<! arms remarkably <lelicale, 
both AS lo shape an<l colour. Her stature w.is of an 
height that rose lo the majestic. She danced, she 
walked, an<l rode with equal grace. Her taste for 
music was just, and she both sung and played u|>on the 
lute with uncommon skill. Towards the end of her life, 
long confinement, an<l the cohlncs>* of the houses in 
which she had been imprisoned, brought on a rheuma- 
tism, which often dcprive<l her of the use of her limbs. 
No man, says Drantome, ever beheld her person without 
admiration and love, or will read her history without 
sorrow. 

Martin Luther. 

While apj)caranccs of danger dally increasetl, and the 
tempest which had l>cen so long n gathering was ready 
to break forth in all its violence against the Frolestaiu 
church, Luther was saved, by a seasonable death, from 
feeling or beholding its destructive rage. Having gone, 
though in a declining state of health, and during a 
rigorous season, to his native city of £)*slcl>€n, in onlcr 
to compose, by his authority, a dissension among the 
counts of Mansfield, he was seized with a violent infl.im- 
mation in his stomach, which in a few day^ put an end 
to his life, in the sixty-third year of his age. As he was 
raised up by Providence to Ik the author of one of 
the greatest and most interesting revolutions recorded 
in histor)*, there U not any pers^^n |>crhaps whose 
character has Iwcn drawn with such opposite colours. 
In his own age, one party, struck with horror and 
inflamed with rage, when they saw with what a daring 
hand he overturned every thing which they held to lie 
sacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only 
all the defects and vices of a man, but the qualities 
of a doMnon. The other, warmed with the admiration 
and gratitude which they thought he merited as the 
restorer of light and liberty to the Christian church, 
ascribed lo him perfections above the condition of 
humanity, and %'iewed all his actions with a veneration 
bordering on that which should be paid only lo those 
who are guided by the immediate inspiration of Heaven. 

It is his own conduct, not the undistinguishing censure 
or the exaggerated pmise of his contemporaries, that 
ought to regulate the opinions of the present age 
concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to maintain his own system, 
abilities, lx>th natural and acquired, to defend his 
principles, and unwearied industry in propagating them^ 
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arc virhics uliich slnnc so con'*plcuoii>ly In every part 
behaviour, \hM even enemies mnM allow bim 
\<> have i ihciu in an eminent «logrce. io lliesc 

nny l»e ailile<i. with ctjnal justice, sncli purity an<l even 
austerity of manner', a^i lK.‘ean»c one who assuine<l the 
character of a Keformer ; such sanclily of life a> sniterl 
the ilMclrine s\hi«.h he <lclivcrol ; ami such perfect 
<hNinleresU«inC's as alTonIs no ‘•liplil presumption of 
his sinccniv. '^upcrit>r to all selfish considerations, a 
stranger io the elegancies of life, an<l <lcspising its 
pleasure', he left the hommrs and cnioluincnts of the 
chvirch to his tlisciplcs, remaining satisfied himself in 
his tiriginal -tate of profcvsor in the university, and 
pastor of the ti>\vn of Wittemberg, uith the mixhmlc 
ap|>oininiciiis anncNCil to these offices. Ills extraor- 
dinary qualities s\erc allayed with no i neons id crahlc 
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mixture of Imman frailty mid human |xassions. These, 
however* were of such a nature, that they cannot l>c 
imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, hut seem 
to have taken their rise from the same source with 
many of his virtues. Mis mind, forcible and vehement 
in all its o|>crations roused by great objects, or agiiatetl 
by violent |>axsiotis, broke out, on many occasions, with 
an impetuosity which astonishes men of fccldcr spirits, 
or such as arc placed in a more tranquil situation. By 
carrying some praise worthy disjiositions to excess, he 
bonicred sometimes on wliot was culpable, and >vas 
often lictraycd into actions which exposed him to 
censure. 1 1 is conlldcncc that his own opinions w ere 
well foundetl, approache<1 to arrogance; his courage in 
asserting them, to rashness ; his firmness in adhering 
Io them, to obstinacy ; and his zeal in confuting his 
advcTurics, to mge and scurrility. Accustomed himself 
to consider every thing as sulwrdlnnte to truth, he ex* 
pcctcd the same deference for it from other men ; and, 
without making any allowances for their timidity or 
prejudices, he poured forth against such ns disappointed 
him in this particular, a torrent of invective mingled 


with coutcmpi. Rcg.'irdlcNS of any distinction of rank 
or character when his doctrines were attacked, he chas- 
tised all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough hand ; neither the royal dignity of Henry' \ MI. 
nor the eminent learning and abilities of Erasmus, 
scrccnctl them from the s.imc gross abuse with which 
he trc.Mcd Tetzel or Eccius. 

Hut these indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
iiiu^t not l>c lmpulc<i wholly to the violence of his 
Icmjicr. They ought to l>e ch.nrgc^l in part on the man- 
ners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with those maxims, which by putting continual rcslr.aint 
on the passion •» of individuals, have poli'^hcd society 
and rendered it agreeable, disputes of every kind were 
managed with heat, .and strong emotions were uttcrc<l 
in their natural language, without reserve or delicacy. 
At the same time, the works of learned men were all 
composed in Latin, .and they Were not only authorized, 
by the example of eminent writers in tliat language, to 
use their .antagonists with the most illilicral scurrility ; 
but. ill .1 <lo.*id tongue, indecencies of every kind appear 
less shocking than in a living language, whose idioms 
and phr.ases seem gn»ss, because they are familiar. 

In {massing judgment upon the characters of men, we 
ought to try* them by the principles and maxims of their 
own age, not by those of another, For, although virtue 
and vice arc at all times the same, manners and customs 
v.fry continually. Sonic parts of Luiher^s behaviour, 
which to us appear most culpable, gave no disgust 
to his contemporaries It w*as even by some of those 
(pialilics, which we .are now* apt to blame, that he was 
fittcil for accomplishing the great w ork which he under- 
took. To rouse mankind, when sunk in ignorance or 
superslitiun, and to encounter the rage of bigotry nnneil 
with |Kwvcr, rc<)uircd the utmost vehemence of zeal, as 
well as a temper daring to excess. A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have cxcitc<l those to whom It 
must have liccn addressed. A spirit more amiable, but 
less vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk back 
from the dangers which he limveil and sunnounted. 

(From the HUt^ry Char Ut K) 

Discovery of Ameiicz^ 

Next morning, licing Friday the ihinl day of August^ 
in the year one thousand four hundred and nincty-tw*o, 
Columbus set sail, a little before sun-rise* in presence 
of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up their suppli- 
cations to Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voyogc, 
which they wished rather than expected, Columbus 
steered directly for the Canary Islands, and arrived there 
[Aug. 13] without any occurrence thot would have 
deserved notice on any other occasion. But* in a. 
voyage of such cx|>ectation and importancci every dr- 
cumstance was the object of attention, , . • 

Upon the first of October they werCt according to the 
admiral's reckoning, seven hundred and seventy leagues 
to the west of the Canaries ; but lest his men should 
be intimidated by the prodigious length of the naviga- 
tion, he gave out that they had proceeded only fire 
hundred and eighty-four leagues; and, fortunately for 
Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor those of the other 
ships, had skill sufficient to correct this error, and dis- 
cover the deceit. They had now been nbove three weeks 
at sea; they had proceedexl far beyond what former 
navigators bad attempted or deemed possible ; all their 
prc^ostics of discovery, drawn from the flight of Urds 
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and other circumstances, had pruved fallacious ; the ap- 
pearances of land, with which their own credulity or 
the artihee of their commander h.ul from lime to time 
flattered and amused them, had been altogether illusive, 
and their prospect of succef^ seemed now to be a^ 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often to 
men who had no other object or occupation than to 
reason and discourse concerning the intention an<l cir* 
ciiinslances of their expc<lition. They ma<ie iinprcs>ion, 
at first, u|>on the ignorant and timid : and, cxten<ling 
by degrees, to such as were better informc<l or more 
resolute, the contagion spread at length from ship to 
ship. From secret whisj>ers or murnuirings, they pro- 
ccciie'i to o|>cn cabals and public coinpbints. They 
taxed their sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in 
paying such regard to the vain promises and r.xsh con- 
jectures of an indigent foreigner, as to ha^art] the 
lives of so many of her own subjects in prosecuting a 
chimerical scheme. They nfhmtcd that they had fully 
performed their duly, by venturing so far in an unknown 
and hopeless course, and couhl incur no bbinc for 
refusing to follow, any longer, a desperate adventurer 
to certain destruction. . . . 

Columbus was fully sensible of his |)erilous situation. 
He had observed, with great uncasine^, the fatal opera* 
tion of ignorance and of fear in producing <nvtflectioD 
among his crew, and saw that it wxs now rc.ady to hurst 
out into o|)en mutiny. lie retained, however, txrfect 
presence of mind. He aflfecterl to seem ignorant of their 
machinations. Notwithstanding the agitation and soUci* 
tude of his own mind, he appeare<l with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes 
he employed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his 
men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work ti|>on their 
ambition or avarice, by magnificent descriptions of the 
fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. On 
other occasions, he assumed a tone of authority, and 
Ihreatcncd them with vengeance from their sovereign, 
lf« by their dastardly behaviour, they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spanish name above that of every other nation. 
Even with seditious sailors, the words of a man whom 
they had been accustomed to reverence, were weighty 
and persuasive, and not only restrained them from 
violent excesses which they meditated, but pre- 
vailed with them to accompany their admiral for sonic 
time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
bntl seemed to be more certain, and excit^ hope in 
proportion. The birds l^egan to appear in flocks, making 
towards the southwest. Columbus, in imitation of the 
Portuguese navigators, who had been guided, in several 
of their discoveries, by the motion of birds, altered his 
course from the due west towards that quarter whither 
they pointed their flight. But, after holding on for several 
tlays in this new direction, without any belter success 
than formerly, having seen no object, during thirty days, 
but the sea and the sky, the hopes of his companions 
subsided faster than they had risen ; their fears revived 
wjtn additional force; impatience* rage, and despair, 
api^red in every countenance. All sense of subordi- 
nation was lost i the officers, who had hitherto con- 
curred with Columbus In opinion, and supported his 
authority, now look part with the private men ; they 
^ssemoied tumultuously on the deck, expostulated with 
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their coiinn.indcr. mingled ihreatN \snh their expo-tu- 
hit Ion and required liim uui.inily to tack alxjul .ir.u 
to return to Europe. Columt)u- perceued th.ii it uouM 
l>c of no avail lo have recourse to .my of In^ li-Tmcr nrla, 
which having been tried '•o often had |i>*i iIkit etTect ; 
and that it illlpoH^ib)e to rekindle any real for the 
success of the expedition .among men. in h;east> 

fear had cxtinguishcil cvciy gericrou\ sentiment, lie 
saw that it was no le.>'* sain to think of employing 
cither gentle or severe mea^ufe^ lo quell a mu tin v -o 
general an<( so violent. It \>.as necessary, on all these 
accounts, lo soothe pa 5 >ion> which he could no longer 
coinntan<l, and lo give way to a torrent too impetuous 
to be checked. He ])romi>ed solemnly to hi^ men 
that he would comply with their request. pro\idevl thev 
would .accompany him, and oliey his command fnr three 
days longer, and if, during tliai time, land were not 
discovered, ho would then abandon the cnierpriso, .ind 
direct his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailor> were, and impaiicnl to turn 
their faces again lowarvls their native country, this pro- 
|>osilion did not appear to them mireasonablc. Nor did 
Columbus h.azani much in confining himself to a term 
2»a short. The presages of discovering land were now 
so numerous and jiromuing, that he ticemed them 
infallihle. For .some days the souiuling line reachcnl 
the l>otlom, an<l the soil which it brought up indicated 
kind to be at no great distance. The flocks of birds 
increasetl, .and were composetl not only of sea* fowl, but 
of such land birds as couhl not bo suppose<l lo fly far 
from the shore, 'fhe crew of the /V« 4 ; obscrvc<l a 
cane floating, which sccmc<l to have l>ccn newly cut. 
and likewasc a piece of timber artificially carvcvl. The 
sailors alxranl the look up the branch of .1 tree 

with red berries, pcrfccily frcdi. The clouds around 
the setting sun assumed a new appearance ; the air 
was more mild and warm, and, during night, the 
wind l>ccame unequal and variable. From all these 
symptoms, Columbus u-as so confident of l)eing near 
land, that on the evening of the eleventh of Oclol>cr, 
after public prayers for success, he ordered the sails to 
l>c furled, and the ships lo lie lo, keeping strict watch, 
lest they should l>e driven ashore in the night. During 
this inten'al of suspense ami expectation, no man shut 
his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards 
that quarter where they expected to discover the land, 
which had been so long the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing 
on the forecastle, olrsen'cd a light at a distance, and 
privately irointed it out to Pedro Cullicrcz, a page of the 
Queen's wardro 1 >e. Guttierez perc«ivc<i it, and calling 
to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it in 
motion, os if it were carried from place to pbce. A little 
after midnight the joyful sound of /and/ hnd* was heard 
from the Putta^ which kept al way's ahead of the other 
ships. But, having been so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, every man uas now become slo>v of l>clie^ 
and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and im* 
patience for the return of day. As soon os morning 
dawned [Oct. 12}, all doubts and fears were dispelled. 
From every ship an island u-as seen about two leagues lo 
the north, whose flat and verdant fields, >vell stored with 
wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented the 
aspect of a delightful country. The crew of the Pit$ta 
instantly began the TV as a hymn of thanksgiving 

to God, and were joined by those of the other ships, wan 
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• ' of joy anJ irnniporU of oongnHal.\hon. This otfice 
f gr.iliuulc lo Hcnvcii folloxstMl l»y an acl of ju&ticc 
to (heir eununaiulci. 1 hey threw thcmaclvej> at the feel 
of c'olum))U‘‘, with feeling> of >cU:CO(i<leninalion ntinglcd 
vvilh rcvertiKC. They implored him to pnnioii ihcir 
I •ranee, nicreilulily, and indolence, wlneh had created 
him so much unncccvary (liMjiiicl, nml had so often 
o(»>inic(cd tlic prosciuhon of ln> well conccrtc<l plan; 
and pa'^'^ing, in tlie u.innth of their Admiration, from one 
4 \ueinc to another, they nou pronounced the man, whom 
tlicy jiad so lately revilc<l ami threatenetJ, lo l>c A jKiNon 
iiiNpired by Heaven ui(h .sagacity and fortitude more 
(Iian human, in order to accompH>li a design so far 
|)C)L>ivl (he i<lcas and conception of all former ages. 

As s<Kin as the sun aro^e. all tlieir l)oat5 were manneil 
and armed. They rouetl towarils the islaml with their 
colours displaycsl* with w arlike mu-ic, and other martial 
|H>mp. .\s tlicy approacheil the coast, they saw it covered 
wit It a multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
spiiiaclc Ii.ad ilrawn together, whose attitudes and gcs« 
t VI res cxprevscil wonder and astonishment at the strange 
o))jec(s which presenteil themselves to their view. 
Columbus was the hr^t Kuropcan who set foot in the 
New World which he had discoverc<l. lie landeil in a 
rich dress, and with a nakcil swunl in his hand. His 
men followcti, and kneeling down, they all kiswl the 
ground which they had so long desired lo sec. 'I'hey 
iicJtl erected a crucitiv, and prostr.Ming themselves l^cforc 
it, returnetl thanks to (iod for coixlucting their voy.agc to 
such a happy issue. They then look solemn |x>sscssion 
of the country for the cr<iwn of Castile anti I^on, with all 
I lie formalities which the rortiiguesc were accustomed to 
observe in acts of this kind, in their new discoveries. 

l ive Spaniards while thus cmployctl, were surroundcii 
hy many of the natives, who gazetl, in silent admiration, 
upon actions which they could not comprehend, an<l of 
which (hey did not foresee the consc<tuenccs. The dress 
of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared strange and suqmdng. 
The vast machines in which they had traversed the 
ocean, that seemed to move upon the waten with wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound re\cmbling thumler, ac* 
companied with lightning and smoke, struck them with 
such terror, that they l>cgan to respect their new guests 
as a superior order of beings t^nd concludcti that they 
were children from the Sun, who had de>ccnde<l to visit 
the earth. 

The Kuropenns were hardly less amarctl at the scene 
now before them. Every herb, and shrub, and tree, was 
different from those which flourishc<l in Europe. The 
soil seemed lo \ye rich, but liorc few marks of cultivation. 
I'hc climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
extremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black 
hair, long and uncurled, floated ujmn their shoulders, 
or was bound in tresses around their heads. Tlicy hod 
no licards, and every part of their bodies was perfectly 
smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky copper colour, 
their features singular, rather than disagreeable, their 
aspect gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were 
well shaped and active. Their faces several parts 
of (heir Imdy, were fantastically painted with glaring 
colours. They were shy at first through fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards, and with transports 
of joy received from them hawks*bclls, gloss beads, 
or other baubles, in return for which (hey gave such 


provisions a* they had, and some cotton yam, the only 
commodity of value that they could produce. Towards 
evening, Columbus returned to his ship, accompanied by 
many of the islanders in their boats, which they called 
CiifMSf and though rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree, they rowed them with surprising dexterity. 
ITius in the first interview between the inhabitants of 
the old and new worlds, ever)* thing ivas conducted 
amicably, and to their mutual satisfaction. The former, 
cnlightcne<l and ambitious, formed already vast ideas 
with respect to the advantages which they might derive 
from the regions that l»cgan to open to their view. Tlie 
latter, simple and undisccrnlng, had no foresight to the 
calamities and desolation which were approaching their 
count n*. 

Chivalry. 

The feudal state was a state of almost perpetual war, 
rapine, and anarchy ; during which the weak and un- 
armed were exjK>scd to insults or injuries. The power of 
the sovereign was loo limited to prevent these wrongs ; 
and (he administration of justice too feeble to redress 
them. The most effectual protection against violence 
.and oppression, was often found to l)e that which the 
valour and generosity of private jKrsons affonlcri. The 
same spirit of enterprise which had prompted so many 
gentlemen to take arms in defence of the oppressed 
pilgrims in Palestine, incited others to declare themselves 
the patrons and avengers of injurctl innocence at home. 
When the final re<luction of the Holy I-and under the 
dominion of infidels put an end lo these foreign cx|)c<U* 
tions, the latter was the only employment left for the 
activity and courage of adventurers. To check the inso* 
lence of overgrown oppressors ; to rescue the helpless 
from captivily ; to protect, or lo avenge women, orphans, 
and ecclesiastics, who could not l>car arms in their own 
defence ; lo redress wrongs, and to remove grievances, 
were deemed acts of the highest prowess and merit. 
Valour, humanity, courtesy, justice, honour, were the 
characteristic qualities of chivalry. To these were added 
religion, which mingled itself with every p^^ion and 
institution during the middle ages, and by infusing a 
large proportion of enthusiastic zeal, gave them such 
force, as carried them lo romantic excess. Men were 
trained to knighthood by a long previous discipline; 
they were admitted into (he order by solcinnilics no 
less devout than pompous ; every penon of noble birth 
courted that honour ; it was deemed a distinction superior 
lo royalty ; and monarchs were proud lo receive it from 
the hands of private gentlemen. 

This singular inslitution, in which valour, gallantly, 
and religion were so strangely blended, was wonderfully 
adapietl to the taste and genius of martial nobles ; and 
its effects were soon visible in their manners. War 
was carried on with less ferocity, when humanity came 
(o be deemed the ornament of knighthood no less 
than courage. More gentle and polished manners were 
introduced, when courtesy was recommended as the 
most amiable of knightly virtues. Violence and oppres- 
sion decreased, when it tvas reckoned meritorious to 
check and to punish them. A scrupulous adherence 
lo tntlh, with the most religious attention to fulfil 
every engagement, iKcame the distinguishing chaiac- 
teristic of a gentleman, because chivalry was regarded 
os the school of honour, and inculcated the most 
delicate sensibility wth respect to those points. The 
admiration of these qualities, together with the high 
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distinctions nncl prerogatives confcrretl on kiiiglKhotxi I 
in every part of Euro|>c, inspired pcr>ons of noble 
birth on some occasion^ with a specie* of military' fana- 
ticism* and le<l them to extra vacant enterpri^cv Itui 
they deeply imprinted on iheir lutmU the principles 
of generosity and honour. These were strengthened 
hy ever)’ thing that can affect the senses or touch the 
heart. The wild exploits of those romantic knights who 
sallietl forth in <jucst of adventures arc svcll known* and 
have l)een treat^ with proper ridicule. The ]>oli(ical 
and permanent effects of the spirit of chivalry* have 
been less observeil. Perhaps* the humanity which ac- 
companies all the opemtioDs of war* the rerincmcnts 
of gallantry, and the |>oint of honour, the three chief 
circumstances which distinguish mo<iem from ancient 
manners, may l>e ascril>e<l in a great measure to this 
institution* which has apjwared whimsical to su]>crficial 
ol^scrvers, but hy its effects has prove<l of great Wnefit 
to mankind. The sentiments which chivalry inspirc^l* 
hatl a wonderful influence on manners and ctmduct 
during the twelfth* thirteenth, fourteenth, an<l fifteenth 
ceoturies. They were so deeply rooted, that they con- 
tioueil to operate after the vigour and reputation of the 
institution itself Ix^an to decline. 

Francis I. and Charles V. 

During twenty-eight years of that time, an avowed 
rivalship subsisted l>ctw*ccn him and the Emperor, which 
involved not only their own dominions, hut the greater 
part of Euro(>e, in wars, which were prosecuted with 
more violent animosity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had been known in any former period. 
Many circumstances contributed to this. Their ani- 
mosity was founde<l in opposition of interest, heighlenc<l 
hy pcrson.nl emulation, and exasperatc<l not only by 
mutual injuries, but by reciprocal insults. Ai the same 
lime, whatever advantage one seemed to |>osscs$ to- 
wards gaining the a.scendant* was wonderfully balanced 
l>y some favourable circumstance peculiar to the other. 

I^e Emperor's dominions were of great c.xtenl, the 
French King’s lay more compact ; Francis g<»vemcd 
his kingdom with absolute power; that of Charles 
was limited* but he supplied the want of authority by 
address: the troops of the former were more impetuous 
and enterprising; those of the latter l>et(cr disciplined, 

^nd more patient of fatigue# The talents and abilities 
of the two Monarchs were as different os the advantages 
which they possessed, and conlribulctl no less to prolong 
the contest between them. Francis took his resolutions 
suddenly, prosecuted them at first w'ith w*annth, and 
pushed them into execution with a most adventurous 
courage ; but l>eing destitute of the perseverance ncces- 
to surmount difficulties, he often abandoned his 
designs, or relaxed the vigour of pursuit, from impa- 
tience, and sometimes from levity. Charles deliberated 
long, and determined with coolness; but having once 
fixed hU plan, he adhered to it with inflexible obstinacy, 
and neither danger nor discouragement could turn him 
nsidc from the execution of it# The sucefss of their 
euterpri^s was as different as their characters, and 
was uniformly influenced by them# Francis, by bis 
impetuous activity, often disconcerted the Emperor’s 
best laid schemes ; Charles, by a more calm but stearly 
I^osTCation of his designs, checked the rapidity of his 
^al s career, and baffled or repulsed his most vigorous 
efforts. The former, at the opening of a war or of a 


c.impaign, broke in upon his ciivmy uni, tke violence 
of .“i torrent, aiul enrried all bcfin: hirn ; tlu* I.incr, 
waiting until Ik* saw the force of Lk uvaJ U'giii to 
aixitc, recovered in the end not only all tfiat he lari 
lo>t, but made new actjui^itiona. lew of th/* french 
.Monarch^ attempts low'ar<U conrjuc't* w|i.ilc\c'r pro- 
mising aNpcct they might wear at fir'l, were c-u) huted 
to an happy is-^uc ; many of the Emperor’s cntcrjrrises, 
even after they ap|>carc<l dc'^jKraie and impraclkable, 
terminated in the most prosperous ni.niincr. fruncis 
was <lazi'led with the splendour of an undertaking ; 
Charles was allurc<l by the prospect of its tuniing to 
hi> arivantage. 

hbtorical works appeared In more than twemy collte- 
n\e ediiiont or reprints includins of iSoo-a and of i&6$, .-tnd 

»«re Iranstated into French and Cerinan. There ate I.ives of him 
by Dutf.ild StcMart (iSoi) and Ilbhop Clei;* (iSiah av well as by 
his jrrand-nephew Brougham in Mrn c/ J.<it<rs : and ihere is 

much intcrestici; n).*i((er about him in 'Jupiter* Carlyle's 
f'U'^raphy and Cock burn s 

Minor llistorian.s, 

Abel Bo>rr (1667-1729), a Protestant refugee 
from Languedoc* wrote histories of William III. 
and of Queen Anne* a Life of Sir W’illiam Temple, 
and other historical and miscellaneous works 
filling nearly four folio pages in the British 
.^luscum catalogue. It was he who founded the 
Poiiiual SlaU* 0/ Great Jiritaiti^ a monthly maga* 
line that ran to thirty-eight volumes (1711-29); 
he earned the hatred of Swift by his whiggery*, 
and secured a place in the Duncinei, Arriiiunid 
Bower (1686-1766), bom near Dundee and bred 
at Douay and Rome, became a Jesuit and a 
professor in Italy, but broke his vows and 
became a Protestant ; and having again become 
a Jesuit and again left the Roman communion, 
was not unnaturally charged with duplicity and 
worse by controversialists on both sides. He 
was one of the contributors to the huge Universal 
Hisioryy projected by the booksellers, of which 
the ancient part (1756-44) filled seven volumes 
folio, the modem part ( 1759 ^ 5 ) sixteen folios. 
His History of the Popes vols. 1748-61) is ill- 
proportioned and far from authoritative. Another 
contributor 10 the Uttiversal History was Dr Joha 
raoipbril of Clenlyon (i 7 o 8 “ 75 ), who wrote also 
a Life of Prince Eugene, xheUves o/ihe Admirals^ 
a political surtey of Great Britain, a novel, and 
other works. Equally industrious was Milllnm 
Cnibrle (1708-70), son of an Episcopalian minis- 
ter at Brechin, who compiled histories of England 
and of Scotland, a general history of the world, 
and a geographical, historical, and commercial 
geography. A very imporUnt collaborator on 
the U stiver sat History was the otherwise notori- 
ous George PxaltuaDaxiir, *thc Formosan,^ bom pre- 
sumably in Languedoc about 1680, who, after a 
vagabond life in Germany and the Low Countries, 
came to London in 1703 and gave himself out 
for a native of Formosa, issued a partly com- 
piled, partly concocted, history of the island, 
and translated the Church Catechism into what he 
pretended was the regular and sonorous Formosan 
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language. After a spell of tutoring, fan-painting, 
&c.. he finally settled clo\en to honest and credit- 
able hackwork till his death in 1763. Another 
of the company of collaborators was tieiirse ssntr 
{i6<)7-t736\ Oriental scholar, born in Kent 
and bred to the law. Hc^idcs helping with 
the History . he was author of the 

Gciural Duiion.xry, but is best known by his 
imnvalleil translation of the Koran, with notes 
and introduction tt 734 : “C"' 1882-86'. Jnmc« 

Cruiiccr '1723-761, out of whose name has been 
coined the term for a collectors' fad, was born 
at Sh.iftesbury, and died vicar of Shiplake, 
Oxfordshire. He publishcrl a lUoyiaphical History 
of (1769; 5th cd. t824), and insisted 

much 'on the utility of a collection of cngr.aved 
portraits.' llis advice led to extraordinary zeal 
in ciillecting iiortr.iits, and ‘grangcrised copies’ 
of books of biography, historx-, topography. Sc. 
were ‘embellished’ with engravings gathered from 
all ijuartcrs. millnm Tjiirt (1711-92) of WcxhI- 
houselce, an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, 
combated Robertson’s views on Queen Mary in 
his Iitijuiiy into the Evidence ny.iinst M<try 
Queen of Scots. It was a son of this l ytler (1747- 
1813', another lawyer, raised to the Bench as Lord 
Woodhousclee. who cominlcd a general history 
of the world ; and his grandson was author of the 
well-known History of Scotltind. Knbrri Ilrnrj 
(1718-90) was an Edinburgh minister who wrote 
a history of Oreat Britain ‘on a new plan’ 
(6 vols. 1771-93), including sections on the con- 
stitution, learning, commerce, and social aspects of 
the period, itoiirrf Wnuon (i 73 o^" 80 » Brincipal 
of St Salvator’s College at St Andrews, prepared 
a history of I’hilip II. of Spain that was long a 
standard work, tillbrrt Hinnri (1742-86), son of 
an Edinburgh professor, became notorious as 
an unscrupulous reviewer, and wrote a history 
of the Reformation in Scotland, and a histor)' of 
Scotland from the Reformation to the death of 
Queen Mar)', well written but not trustworthy. 
Wiiiinm Itimeii (t74t-93), a Selkirk farntcr’s son, 
made a name for himself in London as author of 
a history of America, and of an unfinished but 
meritorious history of modem Europe (1779-84). 

Thomas Rold (1710-96), the principal light 
of the Scottish school of philosophy, was l)om 
at the manse of Slrachan in Kincardineshire ; 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen ; and 
became minister of New Machar, Aberdeenshire. 
In 1752 he was appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Kin^s College, Aberdeen, a post 
he quilted in 1763 for the chair of moral philos- 
ophy in Glasgow. His Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, published in 1764, was an attack on the 
•ideal theory’ of Berkeley, and on the sceptical 
conclusions which Hume deduced from it. The 
author had the candour to submit it to Hume 
before publication; and Hume, with his usual 
complacency and good nature, acknowledged its 


merit. In 1785 Reid published his Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of .Man, and in 1788 those on 
the Active Powers. The ideal theory which he 
comb.atcd taught that ‘nothing is perceived but 
what is in the mind which perceives it ; that wc 
re.nlly do not perceive things that arc external, 
but only certain images and pictures of them 
imprinted u|>on the mind, which arc c.allcd impres- 
sions and ideas.’ This doctrine Reid had him- 
self believed, till, finding it led to alarmingly 
negative consequences in Hume’s h.ands, he was 
startled as Kant also was, .and asked himself the 
question : ‘ Wliat evidence have I for this doctrine, 
that all the objects of my knowledge arc ideas in 

I my own mind?’ He set about an inquiry, but 
could find no evidence for the principle, he says, 
excepting tlic authority of philosophers. He took 
refuge in the verdict of what he called, rather 
unfortunately, common-sense. For it was not to 
the summary conclusions of ordinary unreasoned 
consciousness that he appealed, but to the common 
reason of mankind as constituted by a scries of 
fundamental Judgments expressed in the very struc- 
ture of human language and intuitively recognised 
by the mind as true. His successor at the lic.id 
of t!)C Scottish school. Dugald Stewart, said of 
Reid, that it was by the logical rigour of his 
method of investigating metaphysical subjects— 
imperfectly understood even by the disciples of 
Locke— still more than by the importance of his 
particular conclusions, that he stood conspicuously 
distinguished among those who had hitherto 
prosecuted analytically the study of man. 

Hamillon >hared Suwatl'i liish opinion of Reid, and prtKlueed 
the uatidird edition of hi* •x>rtci (1846-51 ; eompleied by Mansel in 
tSdi), »hich became knowm in France through Royer-Collanl and 
Cousin, and were irantlated into French by Jouffroy. There it a 
monograph on Reid by Professor Campheil Fraser (i6p8X 

.iloxaiuler CJcrnrd (1728-95), bom at the 
manse of Chapel of Garioch in Aberdeenshir^ 
who from 1750 was professor in Marischal or in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, deserves a place here 
as having influenced many subsequent writers on 
x'sthctics, taste, and criticism at home and abroad. 
In 1759 he published an essay to which the 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh had given a 
prize, its main contention being that taste consists 
chiefly in the improvement of those principles 
which are commonly called the powers of imagina- 
tion, including the sense of novelty, beauty, sub- 
limity, imitation, harmony, ridicule, virtue, and 
giving scope to the principle of association, further 
followed out by Alison. 

Lord Karnes* Henry Home {r696-i782), was 
the son of George Home o( Karnes in Berwickshire ; 
was called to the Bar in 1723 » * 75 * "'*** raised 

to the Bench, assuming the title of Lord Karnes ; 
and in 1763 he was made one of the Lords of 
Justiciary. In 1728 he published Rtmarkabh 
Decisions of the Court of Session. In his Essays 
on the Principles of Morality and Natural Reli- 
gion (1751). he combated those theories of human 
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nature which deduce all actions from some sin^^dc 
principle, and attempted to establish several prin- 
ciples of action. He maintained philosophical 
necessity in support of morality and reli^Mon, and, 
like so many others, was directly or indirectly 
writing' a^^Minsl Hume— yet he narrowly escaped 
a citation before the Edinbur^^^h Presbytery on 
account of this lx>ok. In 1762 appeared his most 
notable work, The Elements 0/ Critieism^ in three 
volumes, which, discarding all arbitrary rules of 
literary criticism derived from authority, sought for 
rules in the fundamental principles of Iiuman nature 
itself. Dugald Stewart held this to be the first 
systematic attempt to investigate the metaphysical 
principles of the fine arts, and declared that it 
had, ‘ in spite of numerous defects both in point of 
taste and philosophy, infinite merits.* Its style was 
heavy and crabbed; Dr Johnson pooh*poohcd it; 
and it was supcrsctlcd by CampbelTs book. W'hen 
near eighty years of age Karnes published Sketches 
of the History of Man {2 vols. 4to, 1774X containing 
many curious disquisitions on society. In /u>ose 
Hints on Education (1781) he anticipates some 
doctrines which have since been popular ; and he 
was a copious writer on law and constitutional 
history. As an amateur agriculturist and improver 
of land, he was moved to produce The Gentlefnan 
Farmer which he described as *nn attempt 

to improve agriculture by subjecting it to the test 
of rational principles.’ 

Waller Goodall {1706 ?-66), a Banffshire man, 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, became 
assistant librarian to the advocates at Edinburgh 
under Kuddiman and Hume, and published in 
t7S4 an Examifustton of the Letters said to have 
been 'ioritten by Mary Queen of Scots, which lias 
the distinction of starting one of the most lively 
and inveterate of Scottish historical controversies. 
It embodies the first systematic attempt to prove 
the spuriousness of the famous Casket Letters, 
and it was so far successful as to show that the 
published French versions were not originals but 
merely translations. An imperfect scholar^ and 
^ truculepi controversialist, Goodall was yet a 
man of some ability and acuteness, although Mr 
Skelton was guilty of ridiculous extravagance in 
comparing his work with that of Scaliger and 
Bentley. His edition of the chronicles of Fordun 
and Walter Bower, published in 1759, ^ great 

improvement on that of Heamc. 

Robert Lowth (1710-87), born at Winchester, 
was educated there and at New College, Oxford, 
where in 1741 he became Professor of Poetr>'. 
Appointed successively Archdeacon of Winchester, 
rector of East Woodhay, prebendary of Durham, 
and rector of Scdgeficid, he was in 1766 called to 
fill the sec first of St Davids and then of Oxford, 
and in 1777 that of London. He published a 
long and widely famous treatise, De Sacra Poesi 
Hebracrum (1753)* a Life of William of Wyke- 
«aai, and a new translation of Isaiah. A Fellow 


of the Royal .Society from 17^5 <m, he was one of 
the first to treat the Bible {>ociry as htcraiure. 

Thv Earl of i'liathain, \\* lliam riit 
the elder 1708-78;, uas the jouoger >on of 
kobcrl I'llt of Boconnoc in Conns .ill. Educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, In obtained 
a cor nc ley in the Blues, and in 1755 entered 
Parliament for the family borough (;ld Sarum. 
His t. dents for debate >\erc soon cons|)ic uous ; 
and erelong, as leader of the young *Pairit»i’ 
\\ higs, he joined in the opposition to Walpole. 
In 175^ was made Secreiar>* of State, a 
lion which, next year, under the nominal leader- 
ship of the Duke of Newcastle, became virtually 
that of Premier ; and henceforward his life is 
part of the hisiorv' of Britain. His w.nr policy 
was characterised by unusual vigour, sagacity, .ind 
success. French armies were beaten cver)'>\herc 
by Britain and her allics—in India, in Africa, in 
Canada, on the Rhine— and British fleets drove 
the few French ships they did not capture or 
destroy from almost cvcr>' sea. Driven from 
office after the accession of (ieorge ML, J*ilt 
again became a Minister in 1766 in the Duke 
of (/rafton's Cabinet ; but in 1768 he resigned 
to hold office no more. He spoke strongly 
against the arl>itrar>' and harsh policy towards the 
Antcrican colonics, and warmly urged an amicable 
settlement of the differences. But when it was 
proposed to make peace on any terms, ill though 
he was, Chatham came down to the House of 
Lords (2nd April 1778), and by a |>owcrful address 
secured a majority against the motion. But ex- 
hausted by speaking, on rising again to reply to a 
question, he fell back into the arms of his friends, 
and died in the following month. His imposing 
appearance and his magnificent voice added 
greatly to the attractions of his oralor>- ; his 
haughtiness irritated even his friends. In 1740 
he made a memorable reply to the elder Horatio 
Walpole (brother of Sir Robert), who had taunted 
him for his youth ; a reply quoted on the autho* 
rily of Dr Johnson, who then reported the par- 
liamentary debates for the Cenilemaris Magazine. 
The substance of the speech may be Chatham's ; 
the form is obviously in large measure Johnson’s. 
But the speech is too famous a fragment in 
literature to be omitted, though the contrast to 
Chatham’s own style, as illustrated in the next 
extract, is marked enough. 

Reply to the Cbarffe of being Young. 

Sir— T he atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit 
and decency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt 
to palliate nor deny, Init content m>’sclf with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies may cease with 
their youth, and not of that number who arc ignorant 
in spite of experience. Whether youth can imputed 
to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the pro- 
vince of determining \ but surely age may Itecome justly 
contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings have 
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jjavNCil a\v;>y ^^ithoul improvement, n mi vice n|>j>cars to 
j>rcvr»il when the pa5sion:4 hnvo 5uh>i<icii. The wretch 
who, after having ^ccn tlic consequence^ of a (hou^aiui 
errorv, continues still to blunilui, ami >vho>e age has 
only a(U)e<l obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
either of abhorrence or contempt, ami dcscncs not that 
his gray hairs shouhl secure him from insult. Much 
more. sir. is he to In? ahhorred uho. as he has advanced 
in age, has recc<lcd from virtue, and l)ecomc more wickeil 
with less temptation ; who prostitutes himself for money 
which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his c<nmtr) . Hut youth, sir, is not my 
only crime : I have Ih-'cii accuseti of acting a theatrical 
part. A theatrical p.irt may either imply some |>cculiari* 
lies of gesture, or a <li»siinulaiiun of my real sentiments, 
and nn adoption of the opinions and language of another 
man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to \k 
confutes I, ami deserves only to lie mentioncil that it may 
\)c dcspj>c<l I am at lilicrty, like ever)* other man, to 
use my own language : and though, perhaps, I may 
have some ambition to please this gentleman, I sli.ill 
not lay myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously 
copy his <liction or his mien, however matureti by age, 
or modelled by experience. Hut if any man shall, by 
charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply that t 
utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as 
a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any protection 
shelter him from the treatment he ilC'Cr%Cs. I shall on 
such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon all those 
forms with which ucalih and <lignity intrench them* 
selves ; nor shall anything but age restr.iin my resent- 
ment : age. which always brings one privilege, that <»f 
Inring insolent ami supcrciliuns, witiumt punishment, 
lint with reg.ird, sir, to tlmsc whom I have oflcndeil, 
I am of opinion that if I had actcil a lH>rrowe<l part, 
I should have avoidc<l their censure ; the heat that 
oflemlcd them is the anlour of conviction, and that real 
for the service of my country which neither hope nor 
fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit uncon- 
ccrne<l while my lil>orty is invaded, nor look iit silence 
up*on public robl>cr)*. ! will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever hazani, to repel the aggressor, and <lrag the 
thief to justice^ whoever may protect him in his villainy, 
nml whoever may partake of his plunder. 

Against Employing IndJane In the War with the 

American Colonies. 

I cannot, my lords, I will not, join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace. This, my lords ts a peril* 
ous and tremendous moment ; it is not a time for adula- 
tion ; the smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now ncceasar)* to instruct 
the throne in the language of truth. We must, if pos- 
sible, dispel the delusion and darkness which envelop 
it, nml display, in its full danger and genuine colours, 
the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can ministers 
still presume to expect support in their infatuation? 
Can parliament be so dead to their dignity and duty 
as to give their support to measures thus obtnulc<1 
an<l forced upon them ; measures, my lords, which 
have reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn 
and contempt? Rut ycstcniay, and England might 
have stood against the world : now, none so poor 
to do her reverence 1 The people whom we at first 
despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge 


.IS enemies, are abetted against you, supplied with 
ever)* milit.ir)’ store, have their interest consulted, and 
their aml>as5adors entertained, by your inveterate enemy ; 
ami ministers do not, nn<l dare not, interpose with dig- 
nity or effect. The desperate state of our army abroad 
is in part known. No man more highly esteems and 
honours the English troops than 1 do ; I know their 
virtues and their valour ; I know they can achieve any- 
thing but impoxsibilitics ; and I know that the conquest 
of English America is an impossibility. You cannot, 
my lords you cannot conquer Amcricx What is your 
present situation there? We do not know the worst; 
hut we know that in three campaigns we have done 
nothing and suficrod much. You may swell every 
ex|)cnsc. a ccumul.it c every assistance, anti extend your 
Iraflic to the sh.imblcs of every German despot ; your 
attempts will l>e for ever vain and impotent — doubly 
so, indee*l, from this mercenary aitl on which you rely ; 
for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds 
of your advcrviries, to overrun them with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and jilunder, devoting tlicm and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelly. If I 
were an American, as I nm an Englishman, while a 
hircign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms: Never, never, never! Hut, my 
lords, who is the man that, in addition to the disgraces 
and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and seniping-knife 
of the sav.ige ; to call into civilised alliance the wild 
and inhuman inhabitant of the ivoods; to delegate to 
the merciless Indian the tlefciicc of disputed rights, and 
to w.igc the horrors of his barlmroiis war against our 
brethren? My lord\ these enormities cry aloud for 
rc<lrcvs and ))unishmcnt. Rut, my lonU, this barliarous 
measure has l>ccn defended, not only on the principles 
of policy and necessity, hut also on those of morality ; 
‘for it is jKrfcclIy allowable,* says Loixi Suffolk, Mo 
use all the means which God and nature have put into 
our hand<.' I am astonisheil, I am shocked, to hear 
such principles confessed ; to hear them avowed in this . 
house or in this country. My lords, I did not intend to 
encroach so much on your attention ; but 1 cannot repress 
my indignation^I feel mi'self im|>cllc<l to s]>cak. My 
lords, we arc called upon as members of this house, 
as men, as Christians, to protest against such horrible 
KirUirity! That God and nature have put into our 
h.inds ! What ideas of God and nature that noble lord 
may entertain, I know not ; but I know that such 
detestable principles arc equally abhorrent to religion 
and humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction 
of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife 1 to the cannibal savage, torturing, mur- 
dering, devouring, drinking the l>loo<l of his mangled 
victims! Such notions shock every precept of morality, 
every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These almminable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that right reverend, and this most learned 
bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support 
the justice of their countrj*. I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the 
judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save 
U5 from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your 
lordships, to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, 
and to maintain your own. I call upon the spirit 
and humanity of my country to vindicate the national 
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character. I invoke the Genius of ihe Constitution. 
From the lapestr)' that adorns these walls, the immori.il 
ancestor of this noble lord frowns witi) indignation at 
the disgrace of hU count r}% In vain did he defend the 
liberty and establish the religion of Hritain agam^l the 
tymnny of Rome, if these worse than I*o|)i>h cruelties 
and inquisitorial practices arc endure<l among us. To 
send forth the mercile>s cannil>al, thirsting for blood ! 
against whom? your Protestant brethren! to Iny >>aste 
their countr)*, to desolate their civvellings. ami extirpate 
their race and lume by the aid and instrumentality of 
these horrible helUhounds of war ! Spain can no longer 
boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed herself 
with blood* houmb to extirpate the wretched natives of 
Mexico; we^ more ruthless, loose these dogs of war 
against our countrymen in America, endeared to us by 
every tic that can sanctify humanity. 1 solemnly call 
upon your lordships, and upon ever)' or<)er of men in 
the stale, to stamp upon this infamous procedure the 
indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. More par- 
ticularly 1 call upon the holy prelates of our religion 
to do away this iniquity ; let them pcrfomi a lustration, 
to purify the country from this deep and deadly sin. 
My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable 
to say more ; but my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said IcbS. 1 could not have slept this 
night in my l>cd, nor even rc)K)scd my hca<l u|>on my 
pillow, without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of 
sucli enormous and preposterous principles. 

At his last tragic appearance in the House of 
Lords, emaciated and swathed to the knees in 
flannel, Chatham on rising lamented that his 
bodily infirmities had so long and at so important 
a crisis prevented his attendance on the duties of 
I\irliamcnt. He declared that he had made an 
effort almost beyond the powers of his constitution 
to come down to the House on this day, perhaps 
the last time he should ever be able to enter its 
walls, to express the indignation he felt at the 
ide;i which he understood was gone forth of yield- 
ing up the sovereignty of America. 

•My lords/ continued he, ‘1 rejoice that the grave 
has not dosed upon me, that I am still alive to lift 
up my voice against the dismemlKnncnt of this ancient 
and noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by ihc 
load of infirmity, 1 am little able to assist my country 
in this most perilous conjuncture ; but, my lonis, while 
I have sense and memory, I never will consent to 
tarnish the lustre of this nation by an ignominious 
surrender of Its rights and fairest possessions. Shall 
a people so lately the terror of the world, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourt)Oti? It is impos- 
sible] la God^s name, if it is absolutely necessary to 
deebre either for peace or war, and if peace cannot 
be preserved with honour, why is not war commenced 
without hesitation? I am not, I confess, well informed 
of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still 
suffident to maintain its just rights, though I know 
them not. Any state, my lords, Is better than despair. 
I^t us at least make one effort, and if we must fall, 
let us fall like men.’ 

Chathun'i Correspondence wm published In 183^*4^ (4 vols). 
See also MecsuUy's two bnlllsnt essays and monographs by F. 
Thackeray (1827), W. D. Green (ipot), F. Harrisoo <1905), A. Von 
Rurille ((100^^907), Lord Rosebery (1910), A« F. H WillUinstipi^ 


William .lleliiiotli 1 the son of 

William Mclmoih the elder 1 166^-1743', ^ lawyer 
who wrote a book on W chiedy 

known as author of an exceptionally gr.utTul and 
accurate translation of Pliny s Lf tiers. Under the 
name of 'Sir Thomas Fitzoabornc,' Mclmoili also 
published .a \ olumc of LetUrs on Se'i-crnl Sul>j<\(Sy 
remarkable for elegance of style (1742, and often 
reprinted ; best edition 1805;. He also translated 
Cicero^s Letters and the treatises Dc Orotoribus., 
D€ Afn/ci/i 4 ty and 5*«7/<v/«4'. His style, though 
sometimes feeble fron; excess of poli^sh and orna- 
ment, is generally correct, perspicuous, and musical. 

Jacob Bryant (1715- 1&>4) engaged the 
attention of the learned world throughout a long 
life by his erudition, inventive fancy, and love of 
paradox. His most celebrated works are A AVu' 
SysUtn or Analysis of Ancitnt Mythology (1774-76 ^ 
Obs^nuiiions on the Plain 0/ Troy (1795), ^ 

Dissertation eoncenting the liar 0/ Troy (1796). 
The object of Hrjant was to show that the expe- 
dition of the Greeks as described by Homer is 
fabulous, and that no such city as Troy existed. 
A host of adversaries rose up against him, and 
his theory never obtained any considerable sup- 
port — though coin|ximiivcly modern attempts were 
made to resolve Homeric incidents and persons 
into solar mythology. Hryaiu also wrote theologi- 
cal treatises, papers on classical subjects, books 
against Tom Paine, on the Land of (Joshen, and 
the gypsies. Though this able and amiable man 
doubted and denied concerning Homer, he was so 
confident a believer in Chatterton’s fabrications 
that ho took up his pen to prove the authenticity 
of the Rowley poems. 

John Brown (1715-66), son of the curate 
of Rothbur)', became minor canon of Carlisle 
and chaplain to the Bishop, and held livings near 
Colchester and in Newcastle. He was popular in 
his own day as author of Essays on the Charac- 
teristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury (1751) ; and of 
an Estimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times (1757), written when there was general 
dissatisfaction with public men and measures, 
which by its caustic severity and animated appeals 
excited much attention. In Cowperis words : 

The inestimable Estimate of Brown 

Rose like a paper kite, and chamicd the town. 

But Pitt was called to the helm, things looked 
brighter, and down came the paper Estimate : 

For measures planned ojid executed well, 

Shifted the wind that raised it, and it fell. 

Brown wrote also on The Union of Poetry and 
Music and The Progress of Poetry^ and had early 
in life shown his command of verse by a poem 
on Honour (1743) and by an Essay on Satire^ 
addressed to Warburton, and prefixed by War- 
burton to his edition of Pope. From this Essay 
comes the famous line, ‘And coxcombs vanquish 
Berkeley with a grin/ as also the couplet ; 
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I |)urvnc' ihc pAth SpinozA troil* 

I o m.^n .1 cosYAr<i .mil a brave to CicxJ, 

(|m>le<l imperfectly from inemor)* by Burns (‘the 
daring path Spino/a irocl 'i in an autobiographical 
letter. In almost every department of literature 
this versatile and indefatigable writer ventured 
with tolerable success. His two tragedies, /Atr- 
Aiff>sut and Atlulsttitu (1754 and 1756', were 
brought out l)y (/arrick, and he himself was praised j 
by Wordsworth as one of the first in leading the 
WAV to a worthy admiration of the scenery of the 
Kngli'-h l.akcs. I his was in 1753; (»ray, usually 
ranked amongst the earliest explorers of our 
rotnantK* tiistricts, did n(»t visit the Lake countr>’ 
oil I7f>9- Some suggestions of Brown’s on a school 
sy'^tcni for Russia were submitted to the Empress 
Catharine, who straightway sumnwned him to St 
Botcr>burg, paying his c\|)cnscs beforehand. But 
his health was broken, his friends and his doctor 
protested, and in his disgust at the collapse of 
his scheme Brown committed suicide. He had 
long been known to be verging on insanity. 

The Vale of Keswick. 

In my way to the iinrtli from Ilagicy, I p.isscd 
through Hovcclalc: and, to N.iy the truth, was disap- 
|>ointcd in it. Wlicn 1 came to Buxton, i visited 
another or two of their romantic scenes; hut these arc 
inferi^T to Dovctlalc. They arc all hut poor miniatures 
of Kc^w'ick, which exceeds them more in grandeur than 
)ou can imagine : and more, if )>ossibk% in beauty than 
in grandeur, 

luste.ad of the narrow' slip of valley which is seen at 
MoNcdalc, you have at Keswick a vast amphitheatre, in 
circumference alout twenty miles. Instead of a meagre 
rivulet. A noble living lake, ten miles round, of an 
oblong form, adomc<l with a variety of wooded Islands. 
The rocks imiced of Dovcdalc arc finely wild, pointed, 
and irregular ; hut the hills are l>oth little and unanh 
mated ; and the margin of the brook is poorly cdgc<i 
with weeds, morass, and brush w owl. But at Keswick, 
you will, oil one side of the lake, see a rich and l)cau* 
tiful landscape of cultivated fichls, rising to the eye in 
fine inequalities, with noble groves of oak ha])pily dis* 
pcrse<l and climbing the Adjacent hilR, shade alx>vc 
shatlc, in the most various and picturesque foima. On 
the opposite shore, you will find rocks and clilTs of 
stupendous height, hanging broken over the lake in 
horrible grandeur ; some of them a thousand feet high, 
the woods climbing up their steep and f^hnggy sides, 
where mortal foot never yet approacheil. On these 
dreadful heights the eagles buihl their nests: a variety 
of waterfalls are seen pouring from their summits, and 
tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock in rude 
and terrible magnificence ; while, on all sides of this 
immense amphitheatre, the lofty mountains rise round, 
piercing the clouds in shapes as spiry and fantastic as 
the very rocks of Dovedalc. To this I must add the 
frequent and bold projection of the cliffs into the lake, 
forming noble bays and promontories; in other parts, 
they finely retire from it ; and often o|>cn in abrupt 
chasms or clefts, through w*hich at hand you see rich 
and uncultivated vnlcs ; and l>eyon<l these, at various 
distance, mountain rising over mountain ; among which 


new* pro$])ects present thcm.scives in mist, till the eye is 
lost in an agreeable perplexity : 

‘ Where active fancy travels beyond sense, 

And pictures things unseen.’ 

Were I to analyse the two places into their constituent 
principio, I should tell you that the full perfection of 
Keswick consists of three circum.stanccs — beauty, horror, 

' and immensilv united^the second of which alone is 

f • 

^ found in Dovcdalc. Of Wauty it b.vth little, nature 
having left it almost a desert ; neither its small extent, 
nor the diminutive and lifeless form of the hills, admit 
magnificence. But to give you a complete idea of these 
three perfections as they are joined in Keswick, would 
require the united jwvcrs of Claude, Salvator, and 
Poussin. 'I'hc first should throw* his delicate sunshine 
over the cultivated vales, the scattcrctl cots, the groves, 
the lake, .and w*oo<le<l islands ; the second should dash 
out the horror of the rugged clifTs, the stec|>s, the 
hanging woods, and foaming waterfalls ; while the 
grand ]>cncil of Poussin should crown the w hole with 
the majesty of the impending mountains. 

So much for what I would call (he ]Krmnncnt l)cautics 
of this astonishing scene. Were I not afraid of l>cing 
tiresome, 1 could now dwell as long on its varying or 
accidental l)caulics. 1 would sail round the lake, anchor 
in every hay, and land you on every promontory and 
island. 1 would ]K>int out, the pcr]>ctual change of 
prospect ; the woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountains, by 
turns vanishing dr rising into view: now gaining on the 
sight, hanging over our heads in their full dimensions, 

I leant i fully dreadful : and now, by .a change of situation, 
assuming new romantic sha]>cs; retiring and lessening 
on (he eye, and insensibly losing themselves in an arure 
mist. 1 w'ould remark the constrast of light and shade, 
produced hy the morning and evening sun : the one 
gilding the western, the other the eastern, side of this 
immense amphitheatre ; while the vast shadow projectc<l 
by the mountains, buries (he opposite part in a deep 
and purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate. 
The natural variety of colouring which the several 
objects prcKlucc is no less wonderful and pleasing: the 
ruling tints in the valley being those of azure, green, and 
gold ; yet ever various, arising from an intermixture of 
the lake, the woods, the grass, and com* fields ; these are 
finely contrasted by the gray rocks and cliffs; and the 
whole heightcncfl by (he yellow streams of light, the 
purple hues and misty azure of (he mountains* Some* 
times a serene air and clear sky disclose (he tops of 
the highest hills \ at other limes, you sec the clouds 
involving their summits, resting on their sides, or 
descending to their Iiosc, and rolling among the 
valleys, os in a vast furnace. When the winds arc high, 
they roar among the cliffs and caverns like peals of 
thunder ; then, too, the clouds are seen in vast bodies 
sweeping along (he hills in gloomy greatness, while 
the lake Joins (he tumult, and tosses like a sea. But 
in calm w*eather, the whole scene becomes new; the 
lake is a perfect miTTor, and the landscape in all 
its beauty; islands, fields, woods, rocks, and moun* 
tains are seen inverted and floating on its surface* 
By still moonlight (at which time the distant water- 
falU are heard in all their variety of sound), a walk 
among these enchanting dales opens such scenes of 
delicate beauty, repose, and solemnity, os exceed all 
descripliom (From a Utter.) 
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Robert Paltock (1697-1767;, of Clement's 
Inn, aiiorney, was author of the famous story 
Peter Wilkins, Its authorship was long a 
mystery; but in 1835, at a sate by auction of 
books and manuscripts which had belonged to 
Dodsley the publisher, the original agreement for 
the copyright of the work was found. 'I he talc 
was dedicated to the same Countess of Northum- 
berland to whom Percy inscribed his Rcliqucs^ and 
Goldsmith the first printed copy of his Etliuin aud 
An^elifta, Dates of different editions are 1750, 
*75 1. 1783, 1784, 1816, 1S39, 1884. To the countess 
Paltock had been indebted for 'a late instance 
of benignity;’ and it was after the pattern of 
her virtues that he drew the mind of his heroine 
Youwarkee. Little more is known of Paltock 
except that he was married, and left two sons 
and two daughters ; that he was buried at Kymc 
Intrinsica near Sherborne, Dorset ; and that he 
was perhaps the author of another work— a 
dull Memoirs 0/ the Life 0/ Ptxruesey 

a Spanish Lady: Translated frosn the Spanish 
MS. by R. P. Gent (1751). The title of Paltock’s 
masterpiece may ser\’e for an inde.x to its nature 
and incidents : The Life and Advesttures of 
Peter WilkhtSya Cornish Man: ‘relating particu- 
larly, his Shipwreck near the South Pole ; his 
wonderful Passage thro’ a subterraneous Cavern 
into a kind of new World ; his there meeting with 
a Cawry, or flying woman, whose Life he pre- 
serv’d, and afterwards married her ; his extraordi- 
nary Conveyance to the Country of Glumms and 
Gawrj's, or Men and Women that fly. Likewise a 
Description of this strange Country, with the Law, 
Customs, and Manners of its Inhabitants, and the 
Author’s remarkable Transactions among them. 
Taken from his own Mouth, in his Passage to 
England from off Cape Horn in America, in the 
Ship Hector. With an Introduction, giving an 
Account of the surprising Manner of his coming 
on board that Vessel, and his Death on his landing 
at Plymouth in the year 1739. By R. S., a Pas- 
senger in the Hector.’ The name of the hero 
and the germinal idea would seem to have been 
suggested by Bishop Wilkins’s Discovery of a Neu* 
W orld (see Vol. L p. 685), in which there are specu- 
lations on the possibility of a man being able to fly 
by help of wings. For the rest, Paltock modelled 
his story on Robinson Crusoe y making his hero a 
shipwrecked voyager cast upon a solitary shore, of 
which he was for a time the sole inhabitant ; the 
Mme virtues of fortitude, resignation, and patient 
ingenuity arc assigned to both. Peter is more 
devout even than Robinson. Paltock’s romance 
n>ighi be described as the first of the long scries 
of what the Germans call Robinsonadesy to which 
The Svsiss Family Robinson belongs. The literal, 
minute, matter-of-fact style of Defoe is copied with 
success ; but save in his description of the flying 
heroine, Paltock js greatly inferior. At least half of 
the tale is utterly tedious ; when Wilkins describes 
the flying nation, their familyalliances, laws, customs, 


and mechanic arts, romaiue and wc 

:>cc only a poor imitation of the nunner of Swift. 
'Ihe name of the country, No'^mnb<ivi;r^u^l, was 
doubtless chosen as being entircl> unproitounce- 
able, and glnmm and gao.'sy^ man and woman, 
have little to recommend them. Wilkins inakc^ a 
grotto in a grassy plain by the side of a lake, 
surrounded by a woody amphiihealre, behind 
which rii>es a lowering rock. Here with fruits 
and fish he subsists pleasantly during the sum- 
mer. One evening at the approach of winter he 
hears strange voices, and sallying forth, finds a 
beautiful woman near his door, Youwarkee. Wiih 
other youths ami maidens of the flying nation on 
the other side of the great roc k, she had been 
merrily flying about, when, falling among the 
branches of a tree, her graundec^ or flying ap- 
paratus, became useless, and she sank to the 
ground stunned and senseless. Leigh Hunt in 
The Seer asks his readers to think of ‘a lovely 
woman, set in front of an ethereal shell, and 
wafted about like a \*enus. This is perhaps the 
best general idea that can be given of Peter 
Wilkins's bride.’ Southey said he g<>l the idea of 
the lovely Glendoveers in his Curse of Kehama 
from Pahock’s romance — and accordingly not from 
Hindu or any other mythology. 

Petor WUklns and bis Flying Bride. 

I parsed the summer — though I had never yet seen 
the sun's l>ody — very much to iny satisfaction, partly 
in the work 1 have l)ccn describing — for I had taken 
two more of the l>ea.st*rish, and h.nd a great quantity 
of oil from them— partly in tmihling me a chimney in 
my ante-chamber, of mud and earth burnt on my own 
hearth into a sort of brick ; in making a window at 
one end of the above-said chamt>cr, to let in what little 
light would come through the trees, when I did not 
choose to open my door ; in moulding an earthen lamp 
for my oil ; and, finally, in providing and laying in 
stores, fresh and salt— for 1 had now cured and dried 
many more fish — against winter, lljcse, I say, were my 
summer employments at home, intcnnixe<l with many 
agreeable excursions. But now the winter coming on, 
and the days growing very short, or indeed, there being 
DO day, properly speaking, but a kind of twilight, I kept 
mojtly in my habitation. 

An indifferent person would now t>e apt to ask, what 
would this man desire more than he had? To this I 
answer, that I was contented while my condition was 
such as I have been describing ; but a little while after 
the darkness or twilight came on, I frequently heard 
voices again, sometimes a few only at a time, as it 
seemed, and then again in great numbers. . . . 

In the height of my distress I had recourse to prayer, 
w ith no small benefit ; begging that if it pleased not 
the Almighty Power to remove the object of my fears, 
at lea^t to resolve my doubts about them, and to render 
them rather helpful than hurtful to me. 1 hereupon, as 
I always did on such occasions, found myself much more 
placid and easy, and began to hope the best, till 1 had 
almost persuaded myself that I was out of danger ; and 
then laying myself down, I rested very sweetly till I 
was awakened by the impulse of the following dream. 
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Mctlu>U 54 hl 1 was ill Cornwall* ai my wife’s auiil's ; 
anil ini|U]rin^ aflcr her aiul my children, the old 
jiOM lie' woman infooncil me both my wife and children 
had been <lca<l some lime, and that my wife, befure her 
<le|>arluie, dc<irc<l her — that is, her annl— immediately 
upon my arrival lo IcU me she wa^^ only gone to tlie 
lake, wfiere I shouUl be sure lo see her, and be happy 
with lier ever after. 1 then, as I fancivtl, ran lo the 
lake to tiiul her. In my pa.ssagc she stoppc<l me* 
crying: ‘Whither so fa^l, Peter? 1 am your wife, 
your Pally.' Mcthoiighl I did not know her, she was 
.so altered : but ob*.erving her voice, aofl looking more 
wistfully nl her, she appeared to me as the most 
iHaulifn) creaiure 1 ever l>eheM. 1 then went to sci^e 
her in my arms, but the hurry of my >pirils awakonc<l 
me. . . . 

I then licard a sort of slirick* and a rustle near (he 
<lot>r of my apartment, all which together scemerl very 
terrible. Put I, ha>ing l>cfore detcrmincti to see whnt 
and who it was, resolutely <»|>ened my iloor and Icapcti 
out. I va\s* nobody ; all >vas cjuilc silent, and nothing 
that 1 could |K*rceivc but my own fears a moving. ! 
went then softly to the corner of the building, and 
there, looking <lo^s*n by the glimmer of my lamp, which 
sUxmI ill the window, 1 saw something in human sha|>c 
lying at my feel. I gave the won! : * Who is there?’ 
Still no one answcrc<l. My hcarl was ready to forev a 
way til rough my sUle. I was for a while hxetl lo the 
earth like a staiuc. At length recovering, I stcp|H.Hl in, 
fetched my ]ain]>, and reluming* saw the very Inrautiful 
face my Patty appeared under in my dream ; and not 
considering that it was only a dream, I verily thought 
1 ha<l my I ’ally licforc me, but she scemetl to \k stone 
dead. Upon viewing her other ]>arts, for I had never 
yet rernovc<l my eyes from her face, I found she had a 
M»rt of brown chaplet, like lace, round her head, under 
and alxMil which her hair was tuckc<t up ami twined ; 
an<l she seemed lo me to \k clothed in a thin hair- 
colourcsl silk garment, which, ui>on tr}*ing to raise her* 
I foMn<i to l>c (|uitc warm, and therefore hopcti there 
WMs life in the ho^ly it conlainctl. I then took her into 
my arms, and treading a step backwards with her, I 
pul out my lamp ; however, having her In my arms, 1 
convcyetl her through the doorway* in the dark, into my 
grotto. . . . 

I thought I saw her eyes stir a little. I then set the 
lamp further off, (or fear of ofTcnding them if she should 
lo<ik up : an<l warming the last glass I had reserved of 
my Madeira, I carTie<l it to her, hut she never stirred. 
I now supposcfl the fall had absolutely killctl her, and 
was prcxligiously grieved, when laying my hand on her 
breast, I perceived the fountain of life had some motion. 
This gave me infinite pleasure 5 so, nol despairing, 
I dipped my finger in the wine, and mois(cne<i her 
lips with it two or three times, and I imagined they 
opcnc<l a liulc. Upon this I 1>cthought me, and taking 
a tea spoon, I gently poured a few drops of the wine 
by that means into her mouth. Finding she^swallowed 
it, I poured in another spoonful, and another, till I 
brought her to herself $0 well as to l>c able to sit up. 

I then spoke to her, and asked divers questions, as 
if she had really been Patty, and understood me 5 in 
return of which, she uttered a language I hod no idea 
of, though, in the most musical tone, and with the 
sweetest accent I ever heard. It grieved me I could 
not understand her. However, thinking she might like 


to be upon her feet, I went to lift her off the bed, when 
she felt to my touch in the oddest manner imaginable ; 
for while in one respect it was as tliough she had been 
eased in whalebone, it w*as at the same lime as soft and 
warm as if she had been naked. 

Vou may imagine we stared heartily at each other, 
.ind I doubted not but she w'ondcred xs much as I by 
what means we came so near each other. I offered her 
everything in my grotto w*hich 1 thought might please 
her, some of w'hich she gratefully received, as appeared 
by her looks and behaviour. Put she avoided my lamp, 
and always placed her Ixack toward it. I observing 
that, and ascribing it to her modesty in my company, 
let her have her will, and look care to set it in such 
a position myself as seemed agreeable to her, though it 
deprived me of a prospect I very much a<lmircd. 

After we had sat a good while, now* and then* I may 
say, chattering to one another, she got up and took 
a turn or two almut the room. When I saw her in 
that attiuulc, her grace and motion perfectly charmed 
me* and her shape w*.as incomparable. . . • 

I trcaletl her for some lime with all the respect 
imaginable, an<l never suffereil her lo do the least part 
of my work. It wms very inconvenient to both of us 
only to know e.ach othcris mc.ining by signs ; but I 
could not be othcnvisc than pleased to see that she 
endeavoured all in her pow*cr to learn to talk like me. 
Indeed I wxs not l>chindhand with her in that rvsj>cct, 
striving all 1 could to imitate her. What I all the while 
womlcrctl at was, she never shewed the Ic.’ist disquiet 
at her confinement ; for I kept my door shut at first, 
through fear of losing her, thinking she would have 
taken an opjmrtuniiy to nin away from me* for little 
did I then think she could fly. 

After my new love had been with me a fortnight, 
ftmling my w*atcr run low* 1 w*a5 greatly troubled at the 
thought of quitting her any time to go for more ; and 
having hinted it to her, with seeming uneasiness, she 
could not for a while fathom my meaning; but w*hen 
she saw me much confusc<l, she came at length, by the 
many signs I made, (o imagine it was my concern for 
her which made me so ; whcrcu{)on she expressively 
enough significit I might lie easy, for she did not fear 
anything happening to her in my absence. On this, os 
well as I could declare my meaning, I cntrcate<l her not 
to go away before my return. As soon os she undcr- 
sto^ what 1 signified to her by actions she sat down 
with her arms across, leaning her head against the wall, 
to assure me she would not stir. 

I took my boat, net, and %vater-cask os usual, desirous 
of bringing her home a fresh fish-dinner, and succeeded 
so well as to catch enough for several goo<l meals and 
to spare. What remained I salted, and found she liked 
that letter than the frcsli, after a few days* salting. 
As my salt grew ver)* low, though I had been as sparing 
of it as possible, I now resolved to try making some; 
and the next summer I effected it. 

Thus we spent the remainder of the winter together, 
till the (lays began to be light enough for me to walk 
abroad a little in the middle of them ; for I was now 
under no apprehensions of her leaving me, as she had 
before this time had so many opportunities of doing 
so, but never once attempted it. I did not even then 
know* that the covering she wore tvas not the work of 
art but the work of nature, for I really took it for silk, 
though it must be premised, that I had never seen it 
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by any other light than of my lamp. Indeed, the 
modesty of her carriage, and sweetness of her bch.aviour 
to me, had struck into me a dread of otfendiiig her. 

When the weather cleared up a little, by the lengthen- 
ing of daylight, I look courage one afternoon to invite 
her to walk with me to the lake : but she sweetly 
excused herself from it, whilst there was such a fright- 
ful glare of light as she said ; but, looking out at the 
door, told me if I would not go out of the wood, she 
would accompany me, so we agreed to take a turn only 
there. I first went myself over the stile of the door, 
and thinking it rather too high for her, 1 took her In 
my arms, and lifted her over. Uut even when I h.ul 
her in this manner, I knew not what to make of her 
clothing, it sat so true and close ; but seeing her by 
a steadier and truer light in the grove, though a heavy 
gloomy one, than my lamp had alTonled, I l>egge<l she 
would let me know' of what silk or other composition 
her garment w*as made. She smiled, and a>kcd me if 
mine was not the same under my jacket. ‘No, lady,’ 
sa)*^ I, * I have nothing but my skin under my clothe>.* 
‘ Why, what do you mean ? * replies she, somewhat 
tartly; Mmt, indee<l, I w*as afraid something was the 
matter, by that nasty covering you wear, that you might 
not lie seen. Arc you not a glumm?’ (a man). ^ Ves,' 
says I, 'fair creature.* (Here, though you may conceive 
she spoke part English, part her own longue, and 1 
the same, as we lies! understood each other, yet I shall 
give you our discourse, word for word, in plain English.) 
*Then,* says she, *1 am afraid you must have been a 
very bad man, and have l>ccn crashee, which I should 
be very sorry to hear.’ 1 told her I believed we were 
none of us so good as we might l>e, but I ho|>e<l my 
faults had not at most cxccedc<l other men’s ; but I 
had sulTercd abundance of hardships in my time, and 
that at hast Providence having settled me in this spot, 
from whence I had no prospect of ever departing, it 
was none of the least of its mercies to bring to my 
know ledge and company the most ex<]uisile piece of all 
his works in her, which 1 should acknowledge as long 
as I lived. . . . 

‘ Sir,’ says she, ‘ pray, answer me first how you came 
here?’ * Madam/ replied I, ‘will you plc.asc to take a 
walk to the verge of the woo<l, and I will shew you the 
very passage?’ ‘Sir/ says she, *I perfectly know the 
range of the rocks all round, and by the least description, 
without going to see them, can tell from which you 
descended.* ‘ In truth/ said I, ‘ most channing lady, 1 
desccnderl from no rock at all : nor would I, for a thou* 
sand worlds, attempt what could not be accomplished 
but by my destruction.* * Sir,* says she in some anger, 
*jt is false, and you impose upon me.* * I declare to 
you/ says 1, ‘ madam, what I (ell you is strictly true ; I 
never was near the summit of any of the surrounding 
rocks, or anything like it. But as you are not far from 
the verge of the wood, be so good as to step a little 
further, aiKl 1 will shew you my entrance in hither.* 
*Well/ says she, ^now this odious daxile of light is 
lessened, I do not care if I do go with you.* 

When we came far enough to see the bridge, ‘ There, 
madam/ says 1, ‘there is my entrance, where the sea 
pours into this lake from yonder cavern/. . . We arrive<l 
ftt the lake, and going to my wet*dock, ‘ Now, madam/ 
“y* h *pray satisfy yourself whether I spake true or no.* 
She looked at my boat, but could not yet frame a proper 
notion of it. Says I j ‘Madam, in this very boat I sailed 


from tlic main ocean through that cavvrn into this lake : 
and shall at la^t think my^lf the liappie>t of all men 
if you continue with mo, love me, and crc«lii mo ; and 1 
promise you I will never deceive you, but think niy life 
happily spent in your ser\'ice.’ I found slie was hrit<lly 
content yet to believe what 1 told her of my boat to 1>e 
true, until X stepped into it, and pushing tram the vhorc. 
took my onr> in my hand, and sailed along the lake by 
her as she walke<l on the shore. At lost she sccmc‘i v> 
well reconciled to me and my lioat that she desired 1 
would lake her in. I immediately di<l so, .nnd we sailcil 
a good v\ay, and as we returnee I to my dock, I de:>cril^d 
to her how I procured the water we drank, and br(»ught 
it to shore in that vessel. 

‘ Well/ says she, * 1 have saile<l, as you call it, many 
a mile in my lifetime, but never in such a thing a> 

1 own it will serve \cry well where one ha^ a groat 
many things to carr)* from place to place; but to Ik? 
l3l>ouring thas at an o.ar, when one intends pleasure in 
sailing, is in my miml, a most ridiculous piece of slaver) .’ 

‘Why, pr.ay, madam, how vsouhl you ha\e me sail? 
for getting into the lioat only will not carry us (his way 
or that, svithout using some force.’ ‘ But,’ say:, slie, 
‘pray, where did you gel this l)oa(, as you call it ?* ‘ O 

madam,* says I, ‘that is ux) long and fatal a story' to 
l>cgin u|)on now ; this l>oat was made many thousand 
milc> from hence, among a people coal-black, a quite 
different sort from us ; and when I first had it, 1 little 
thought of seeing this country ; but I will make a faithful 
relation of all to you when we come home.’ 

As we talked, and walked by the lake, she ma<le a 
little run l^forc me, and sprang into it. Perceiving this, 
1 cried out ; whereupon she merrily called on me to 
follow her. The light was then so dim as prevented 
my having more than a confused sight of her when 
she jumpctl in ; and looking earnestly after her, I could 
discern nothing more than a small boat on the water, 
nhich skimmed along at so great a rate that I almost 
lost sight of it presently; but running along the shore, 
for fear of losing her, 1 met her gravely walking to meet 
me, and then ha<l entirely lost sight of the l)oat upon 
the Jake. ‘This* &ays she, accosting me with a smile, 
‘is my way of sailing, which, I perceive, by the fright 
you were in, you arc .altogether unacquainte<] with ; and 
as you tell me you came from so many thousand miles 
off, it is possible you may lie made differently from me ; 
but surely we are the part of the creation which has had 
most care bestowed upon it ; and I suspect from all your 
discourse, to which 1 have l>een very attentive, it is 
possible you may no more l>e able to fly than to sail as 
I do.* ‘No, charming creature,* say's I, ‘that I cannot, 
I will assure you/ She then, stepping to the edge o( 
the lake, for the advantage of a descent before her, 
sprang up into the air, and away she went, further 
than my eyes could follow her. 

1 was quite astonished. So, says 1, then all is over, 
all a delusion which 1 have so long l>cen in, a mere 
phantom ! belter had it l>een for me never to have seen 
her, than thus to lose her again I I had but very little 
time for reflection ; for In about ten minutes after she 
had left me in this mixture of grief and amazement, 
she alighted just by me on her feet. 

Her return, as she plainly saw, filled me wnth a trans- 
port not to be concealed, and which, os she afterwards 
told me, was very agreeable to her. Indeed, I was 
some moments in such an agitation of mind, from these 
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iitip.tr.WIclcii inci<icnls, lli.nl I w.n* like one ihiimlcr-siruck ; 

I all coming prc>cnlly 10 my^cK, ami claspin]* Iier in my 
aniiH. NMlli as iiuicli lo\c an«l j>a**sion as I was capable of 
ivpfcxMUg, ‘Arc you rctnmcxl aj^ain, kind angel,’ said I, 
Mo ))levs a wretch \'ho can only \>c happy in adoring 
you * Can il Inr I hat yi»u, who have so many advantages 
over me, >h(*nld <|Mii all tlie pleasures that nature has 
r<iftno<l you for, ami all your friend and relations, to 
lake an asylum in my amis? Ihil 1 here make you a 
icmlcr of all lam able to heslow, my love and constancy.’ 

‘ cV>nie, coiue,* vtys she, ‘no more raptures : I lind you 
arc a w<ii (hicr man than I thought 1 had reason to take 
\ou (or; and I heg your par<lon for niy distnist whilst 
I was ignorant of y^ur imperfections; hul now, I \crily 
Kdievc all you have said is true ; and I promise you, 
as you have ^ccmcil mv inueh to ilclight in me, I will 
never i[uit you till death or other as fatal accident shall 
part us. Ihit we will now, if you c)k»om.*, go home, 
for 1 know* you have hccii some time uneasy in this 
glMom, though agreeable to me. For, giving my eyes 
the pleasure of Imrking eagerly on you, it c<mccaU my 
blushes from your sight.* 

In this manner, exchanging mutual cmlcanncnts and 
soft spcechc'*, hancl in hand, wcarrivetl at the grotto. 

Vouwarkee’s diicomforl dl ihe of lieht 0 «\|>1ain«d by the 

fact that ih the r«Ki^as of the ftyiiii; people it wa« (viilighl. 

Cfiukff iiie.uu Mlit* hi the laUitU'^K^ s^f the llyin£ regions, where 
eriminaU were punished by basing their wings •.hi and »o made 
useless for Might. 

Henry Brooke (>703?-83\ born at Ramavan 
in County Cavan, the son of a wealthy clergyman, 
went < 17241 from I'rinity College, Dublin, to study 
law in London, and there became the chosen 
friend of Vopc an<I Lyttelton. From the heart of 
tliis brilliant literary society he was recalled to 
Ireland by a dying aunt, who left him guardian 
of her child, a girl of twelve, whom he sent to 
school, anti two years afterwards, to the consterna- 
tion of his friends, secretly married. His child- 
wife brought him three chihlrcn before she was 
eighteen, but of the large family of twenty-two 
only one survived the father. Urooke’s hrst 
notable work, the poem f/invrW (1735), 

*a sort of Bridgewater Treatise in rhyme,’ was 
said to have been revised by l^opc, and is sup- 
pr>scd to have supplied the foundation for Erasmus 
Darwin’s /UUaftU Ganhn, In 1739 he published 
his play, Gusiavus full of the noblest senti- 
ments and the most inconceivable characters, the 
acting of which was prohibited at Drury Lane on 
political grounds, Sir Robert Walpole suspecting 
himself to be the prototype of a very unamiabic 
character in the play. Ur Johnson wrote an 
ironical vindication of the licensers of the stage ; 
but on its publication in book form the play was 
bought in large numbers, and it was aftenvards 
produced in Dublin as The Patriot, Brooke 
translated part of Tasso, projected a series of old 
Irish talcs and an Irish history, wrote an Irish 
historic fragment in a style closely resembling 
that afterwards adopted by Ossian Maepherson, 
and having Anally returned to Ireland, was 
given a post as barrack-master of Mullingar by 
Lord ChcstcrAeld, largely in consideration of his 


Farmer^ s Letters to ihe Protestants of Ireland, 
The Earl 0/ £sse.\\ a tragcd)s was produced both 
at Dublin and in London ; from this play (and not, 
as Kingsley said, from Ouslavus) came the line 
not too correctly quoted by Boswell as * Who rules 
o*CT freemen should himself be free,’ parodied by 
Johnson in * Who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat.’ Near the close of the first act of Essex^ 
Queen Eliz^tbcth says : 

I shall henceforth seek 

For other lights to Inith ; for righteous monarchs, 

Justly to judge, with their own eyes should see ; 

To rule o'er freemen, should themselves he free. 

Philanthropy and agricultural experiments com- 
pelled Brooke to sell his property, and he settled 
in Kildare (1763). Here he wrote the best re- 
membered of all his books— the only one, indeed, 
not utterly dead — The Fool of Quality^ or the 
History of the Earl of Moreland (5 vols. 1766-70). 
His first political pamphlets had been strongly 
anti-Catholic ; later he wrote pleas for the fairer 
treatment of the Catholics and the relaxation of 
the penal laws. In 1774 he issued a poor novel, 
Juliet Crenviitey or ihe History of the Human 
Heart, Several years before his death, when 
living at Dublin, he sank into a condition of 
increasing mental debility. His devoted daughter 
Charlotte (died 1793), who decay of 

her father’s intellect in the last part of the Fool 
of Qualityy was herself an authoress, and published 
in 1789 The Reliques of Irish Poetry, 

The Fool of (Juality so commended itself to 
John Wesley that amidst his multitudinous labours 
he found time to prepare an abridged edition of 
it {1780); and in 1859 Charles Kingsley, who was 
no Methodist, published a complete edition. £. A. 
Baker edited it anew in 1906. Of the story Kings* 
ley recorded this opinion : 

In it we have (he whole man : the education of an 
Uleal nobleman hy nn ideal merchant-prince has given 
him room for all his speculations on theology, political 
economy, the relations of sex and family, and the train- 
ing, inoml and physical, of a Christian gentleman \ and 
to them plot nnd probability arc too oficn .sacriliced. 
Its p.ithos is, perhaps, of too healthy and simple a kind 
to l>c considered very touching by a public whose taste 
has iiccn pallctl by the ' .Tsthetic brandy and cayenne ' 
of French novels. . . . Nevertheless overmuch striving 
for pathos is the defect of the l>ook. . . . The cause 
of its failure . . • is patent. The plot is extravagant 
as well as ill-woven, ond broken, l>csidcs, by episodes 
ns extravagant as itself. The morality is Quixotic, and 
practically impossible. The sermonising, whether theo- 
logicnl or social, is equally clumsy and obtrusive. • . • 
By that time also one may hope the earnest reader will 
have l>egun to guess at the causes which have made this 
hook forgotten for a while} and perhaps to find (hem 
not in Its defects but in its excellences ; in its deep and 
grand ethics, in its broad and genial humanity, in the 
divine value which it attaches to the relations of husband 
and wife, father and child ; and to the utter absence 
both of that sentimentalism and (hat superstition which 
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have been alternately debauching of late years the 
minds of the young. And if he shall have airivetl at 
this discover)', he wll Iw able possibly to reganl at 
1 ^^^ with patience those who are rash enough to aihrm 
that they have learnt from this book more which is 
pure, sacred, and eternal, than from any which has 
been published since Spenser's Fairy Queen. 

Few will give the book this high praise ; but 
if it is odd, it is a remarkable book. Some of 
its digressions are as surprising, if not quite as 
amusing, as Sterne’s ; the heroic fist battles are 
described with the zest of Borrow ; the venerable 
man who ‘drops the tear of generosity' on the 
smallest provocation, like Mackenzie’s ‘ Man of 
Feeling,' nevertheless cheers and regales the 
afflicted and the destitute with a brimming cup \ 
(or several cups) of good ale and a hearty meal, ; 
as Borrow might have done ; and many of the 
scattered thoughts are sagacious and suggestive as 
Meredith's. Again one is reminded of Borrow's 
highly muscular Christianity when we find that, 
with the author's entire approbation, the philan* 
thropical protector, Mr Fenton, ‘had already pro- 
vided his favourite with a dancing-master, the 
most approved for skill in his profession ; as also 
with a noted •fencing-master, who further taught 
him the noble science of the cudgel and quarter- 
staff. He was now on the search for the most 
distinguished champion of the Bear-garden, in 
order to accomplish our hero in the mysteries 
of bruising, of wrestling, and of tripping.' There 
is many a Borrovian touch in the dialogues ; and 
(he good man takes a very lenient view of all 
(he mischievous tricks played off by his protdgds 
on a cruel and pedantic schoolmaster. Within 
(he story are many stories — the earlier adventures 
of the minor characters, classical and historical 
stories dramatically retold, and moral apologues 
or allegories. At the end of many of the chapters 
Brooke provides a curious kind of Greek chorus. 
Without warning, the reader finds himself listening 
to an animated debate between ‘Author' and 
‘Friend,' many of the most interesting things 
coming in as defence by ‘Author’ against the 
criticisms of ‘ Friend,' who is a sort of Advocalus 
Diaboli. The humour is genuine if sometimes 
a little obvious, and the satire trenchant and 
effective. The style frequently combines sim- 
plicity, vigour, and point in singular degree. The 
prose extracts arc all from the Fco/ 0 / Quality^ 

From 'Uziiversal Beauty/ 

Emergent from the deep view nature's face, 

And o'er the suiiacc deepest wisdom trace ; 

'fhe verdurous beauties charm our cherished eyes— 

But who '11 unfold the root from whence they rise ? 
Infinity within the sprouting bower ! 

Next to aenigma in Almighty power ; 

VVho only could infinitude confine, 

And dwell immense within the minim shrine ; 

The eternal species in an instant mould. 

And endless worids in seeming atoms hold. 


IM.int wiUun plant, and seed seed, 

For ever — to vtnl never — still })rocctd ; 

In fonns complete, esaeniially retain 
The future >cmcn, alimenttil gram ; 

And these again, the tree, the trunk, tlic root. 

The plant, the leaf, the blo»om, and llic fruit ; 

Alfa in the fruit and fiower the seed enclose, 

Again llie seed |K*rpc(ualcd grows 
And l>eauly to perennial ages llows. 

The FooFa Outset in Ldfe. 

With his lady, he again retreated to the country, 
where, in less than a year, she made him the exulting 
father of a fine boy, whom he called Richard. Kichanl 
sjHJctlily became the sole centre of all Ills mothers 
so1icttude> an<l afTcclions. .\ml though within the space 
of the two succeeding years she was delivered of a 
sccon<l l)oy, yet, as his infant asi>ect was less promising 
and more uninformed than his brother's, she sent him 
forth to be nursc<l by the robust wife of a neighl>ouring 
farmer, where, for the space of upwards of four yenr^. 
he was honoured with no token from father or mother, 
save some casual messages to know from lime lo time 
if the child was in health. This boy w.as callc<l lleur), 
after his uncle by the father s side. The carl had lately 
!»ent to London to make inquiry after his brother, but 
could learn no manner of litlings concerning him. Mean- 
while, the cclucation of the two children was extremely 
contrasted. Richard, who was alrc.ady entitled iny little 
lord, was not permittee I to breathe the rudeness of the 
wind. On his slightest indis|)osit]on, the whole house 
was in alarms ; his passions had full scope in all their 
infant irrcgularilics ; his genius was put into a hotlwd, 
by the warmth of applauses given to every flight of his 
opening fancy ; and the whole family conspiretl, from the 
highest to the lowest, lo the min of promising talents 
and a benevolent heart. Young Harry, on the other 
hand, had every member as wtdl os feature cxpose<l lo 
all weathers ; would nm al)OUt, mother naked, for near 
an hour, in a frosty morning ; w as neither physicked 
into delicacy, nor flattered into pride ; scarce felt the 
convenience, and much less undcrstoo<l the vanity of 
clothing 5 and was daily occupied in playing and w resi- 
ling with the pigs and two mongrel spaniels on the 
common ; or in kissing, scratching, or boxing w'ith the 
children of the village. When Harry had passeil his 
fifth year, his father, on a festival day, humbly proposed 
to send for him to his nurse, in order to obscnc how 
the boy might turn out ; and my lady, in a fit of good- 
humour, assented. Nurse, accordingly, decked him out 
in hU holiday petticoats, and walked with our hero to 
the great house, os they called it. A brilliant concourse 
of the neighbouring gentry were met in a vast parlour, 
that appeared lo be executed after the model of West* 
minster Hall. . . . These were the principal character. 
The rest could not be said lo l>e of any character 
at all The cloth had been lately removed, and a host 
of glasses and decanters glowed on the table, when 
in comes yoong Harry, escorted by his nurse. All 
the eyes of the company were instantly drawn u|^n 
him l but he advanced, with a vacant and unobserving 
physiognomy, and thought no higher of the assembly 
than 05 of so many peasants at a country wake. 

Dicky, my dear, says my lady, go on<l welcome >’0ur 
brother ? whereat Dick went up, took Harry by the hand, 
and kisBe<l him with much aflection. Harry, thereupon. 
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iKiMfjg eyed hi» brother — I <lont know you» said he. 
!'lun(ly, but nt Ihc '^mc time held up his Hillc mouth to 
kiss fum a;;Ain. I>ick, s-nys my kidy, put your 1 acc< 1 hat 
upon Ihrry, th.it we may see how it l)ccomcs him, which 
he nnmc<hatc]y di<] ; but Harry, feeling an unusualcn- 
cunil>r.ance ou his head* took off the hat, and, having for 
MMTK* hmc h)okL<) contemptuously at it, he cast it from 
hitii with a suildcii and agile jerk, as he U'^ed to cast 
hat '•tones to make <lucks and drakes in the milhpond. 
I lie hat look the glaxses and decanters In full careers 
'.iua'*li go ilic glasses ahroa<l pours the wine on circling 
l.iccs I)re^dcn aprou'*. silvcre<l silks, and rich brocades; 
fciitale scream >• ldle<l the parlour ; the rout is equal to 
tlic ujfroar ; and it was long ere most of them could 
t>e composed to tlieir places. In the meanwhile. Harry 
tonk no kind of interest in their outcries or distresses ; 
but spying a lai^c Spanish ]iointer, that just then came 
fr<un un4]cr the table, he sprung .at him like lightning, 
Seized liim by the collar, and \aullc<l on his hack with 
mconceis'ablc agdity. I he d<»g, wholly <lisconcerted by 
so unaccustomed a luKileti, capcrctl and plunge<l alwut 
m a sioleut manner; but Harry was a l>ctlcr horse* 
man than lo be so easily dismounted : whereon the 
<log grew outrageous, and, rushing into a group of little 
mis'^es and ma.stcrs, the children of the visit.anis, he over* 
threw them like nine pins; thence proccctling with equal 
rapidity l>ctwcen the legs of Mrs Dowdy, a very fat and 
elderly larly, she instantly fell back with a violent shriek, 
and, m her fall, unfortunately overthrew Frank the fox- 
hunter, \vh<* overthrew Anilrcw the angler, who over* 
threw Hob the beau, who closetl the catastrophe. Our 
hero, meantime, was happily dismountc<l by the inter* 
cepting petticoats, and fairly laid, without damage, in 
the fallen lady's lap. From thence he arose at his 
leisure, and strollc<l about the room with as unconccrncsl 
an aspect as if nothing Iiad happcnctl amiss, and as 
tluHiglk he h.ad neither art nor part in this frightful 
iliscomliturc. When matters were once more, in some 
measure, set to rights — My heavens j exclaimed my lady, 
I shall faint I The boy is positively an idiot : lie has 
no apprehension or conception of places or things. 
Conic hither, sirrah, she cried, with an angry lone? 
but, instca<l of complying, Harry cast on her a look of 
resentment, and sidlcM over toward his nurse. Dicky, 
my <lcar, said my la<ly, go and pretend to beat his 
ft»stcr-mo(hcr, that we may try if the child has any kind 
of ideas. Here her la<lyship, by ill fortune, was as much 
unadvised ns her favourite was unhappy in the execution 
of her onlcrs ; for while Dick struck at the nurse with 
A counterfeited passion, Harry instantly rc<1dcnc<l, and 
gave his brother such a sud<lcn push in the face, that his 
nose and mouth gushed out with blood. Dick set up 
the roar ; my la<ly screamed oul, and, rising and running 
at Harry with all imaginable fur)', she caught him up os 
a falcon would truss a robin, turned over his {letticoats, 
and chavtiscil him with all the violence of which her 
<lclicacy was capable. Our hero, however, neither uttered 
cry nor dropped a tear ; but, t>cing set down, he turned 
roumi on the com|>any an eye of indignation, then cried 
^Comc away, mammy, and issued from the assembly. 
Harry had scarce made his exit when his mother ex- 
claimed after him— Ay, ay, take him away, nurse I take 
him away, the little wretch, and never let me sec his face 
more ! 

1 shall not detain my reader with a tedious detail 
of Ihc many and diflering opinions that the remaining 


company expressed with regard to our hero ; let it suffice 
to observe, that they generally agreed that, though the 
(x>y did not .appear to \>c endo\ved by nature with a 
single faculty of the onimtil raiiotuiU^ he might, never- 
theless, be rendered capable, in time, of many places of 
very honourable and lucrative employment. Mr Meekly 
alone, tliough so gentle and complying at other times, 
now prcMimcd to dissent from the sense of the company. 

1 rather hold, said he, th.at this infant is the promise of 
the greatest philosopher and hero that our age is likely 
to produce. By refusing his respect to those su]>erhcial 
distinction'* which fashion has inadequately substituted 
as exprc'^sions of hum.in great ncs*^, he approves himself 
the philosopher; and by the quickness of his feelings 
for injured innocence, and his lioblne&s in defending 
those to wluun his heart is attached, he approves hitnseU 
at once the hero and the man. 

Tbe Oentleman. 

Frioui, This, I presume, must l>c some very respectable 
|>ersonage, some extraordinar)' favourite of yours ; since, 
within A few lines, you style him three or four times by 
your 'most venerable of all titles, the title of a gentle- 
man.' 

Attthor^ Sir, I would not hold three words of conver- 
sation with any man who did not deserve the appellation 
of genticm.in by many degrees better than this man docs. 

FrUtuL Why, then, do you write or s{)cak with such 
nckitowicilgcd impropriety? 

Author^ 1 think for myself, but I speak for the people. 
I may think as I please, for I understand my own 
thoughts ; but, would I lie undcrsloixl when I speak lo 
others .also, 1 must $)>cak with the people ; I must s(>cak 
in common terms, according to their common or general 
acceptation. There is no term in our language more 
common than that of gentleman ; and, whenever it is 
heard, all agree in the general idea of a man some way 
elevated above the vulgar. Yet, perhaps, no two living 
arc precisely agreed respecting the qualities they think 
requisite for constituting this character. When we hear 
(he epithets of a *finc gentleman, n pretty gentleman, 
much of a gentleman, gcnt)cman*like, something of a 
gentleman, nothing of a gentleman,' and so forth; all 
these different appellations must intend a peculiarity 
annexed to the ideas of (hose who express them ; though 
no two of them, as I said, may agree in the constituent 
qualities of the character they have formctl in their own 
mind. There have been ladies who deemed a l>Ag-wig, 
a tassel led waistcoat, new-fashioned snuff-box, and sword- 
knot, very capita] ingreilients in the comi)osilion of— a 
gentleman. A certain easy impudence acquired by low 
people, by being casually conversant in high lif^ has 
passed a man through many companies for— a gentleman* 
In the country a laced hat and long whip make — a 
gentleman. With heralds, every esquire is indisputably 
—a gentleman. And the highwayman, in his manner 
of taking your puree, may, however, be allowed to have 
much— of the gentleman. 

Fritud, As you say, my friend, our ideas of this 
matter are very various and adverse. In our own minds, 
perhaps, they are also undetermined ; and I question if 
any man has fonnc<l to himself a conception of (his 
character with sufficient precision. Pray — >vas there 
any such character among the philosophers 7 

Author^ Plato, among the philosophers, was Mhe 
most of a man of fashion;* and therefore allowed at 
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court of Syracuse to be — the most of a gentleman. 
But* seriously, I apprehend that this character is pretty 
much upon the modem. In all ancient or languages 
we have no term any way adequate whereby we may 
express it. In the habits, inannerH* and characters of 
ola Sparta and old Rome, we find an antipathy to all 
the elements of modem gentility. Among tlu»se rude 
and unpolishe<l people, you read of philosophers, of 
orators, patriots, heroes* and demigcnR ; but you never 
hear of any character so elegant as that of — a pretty 
gentleman. When those nations, however, bec.amc 
rehned into what their ancestors would have called 
corruption ; when luxury introduced, and fashion gave 
a sanction to certain sciences, which cynics would have 
braovied w ith the ilUmanncred appellations of debauchery, 
drunkenness, gambling, cheating, lying, the prac* 
titioners assumed the new title of gentlemen, till such 
gentlemen became as plenteous as stars in the milky way, 
and lost distinction merely by the conHuence of their 
lustre. Wherefore, as the said qualities were found to \ye 
of ready acquisitioo, and of easy descent to the popu- 
lace from their belters, ambition judgeti it necessary' to 
add further marks and crilcrions for severing the general 
herd from the nobler species — of gentlemen. Accordingly, 
if the commonalty wxre obscrvcti to have a propensity 
to religion, their superiors affected .a dii»<lain of such 
vulgar prejudices, and a freedom that cast off the re* 
straints of morality, and a courage that spumed at the 
fear of God, were accounte<l the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of— A gentleman. If the populace, os in China, 
were industrious and ingenious, the grandees, by the 
length of their nails and the cramping of their limbs, 
gave evidence that true dignity was al>ovc lalx>ur or 
olility, and that to l>e l>om to no end was the prerogative 
of^a gentleman. If the common sort by their conduct 
declare a resj>cct for the institutions of civil society and 
good government, their betters despise such pustlbni* 
mous conformity, and the magistrates pay Incoming 
r^ard to (he distinction, and allow of the su|>erior 
liberties and privileges of — a gentleman. If the lower 
set show a sense of common honesty and common order, 
those who would figure in the world think it incuml>ent 
to demonstrate that complaisance to inferiors, common 
manners, common equity, or ajiy thing common, is quite 
beneath the attention or sphere of— a gentleman. Now, 
as underlings are ever ambitious of imitating and usurp* 
ing the manners of their superiors, and as this state of 
mortality is incident to perpetual change and revolution ; 
it may happen, that when the populace, by encroaching 
on the province of gentility, have arrived to their 
piu$ ultra of insolence, debauchery, irreligion, &c., the 
gentry, in order to be again distinguished, may assume 
the station that their inferiors had forsaken, and, how'* 
over ridiculous the supposition may appear at present, 
humanity, equity, utility, complaisance and piety, may 
in time come to be the distinguishing characteristics of 
“S gentleman. 

Friiud, From wliat you have said, it appears that 
the most general idea which people have formed of 
a gentleman b that of a person of fortune, above the 
^Igar, and embellished by manners that are fashionable 
in high life. In this case, fortune and fashion are the 
two constituent ingredients in the composition of modem 
gentlemen j for, whatever the fashion iiwy be, whether 
moral or immoral, for or against reason, right or wrong, 
U is equally the duty of a gentleman to conform. 


Author. And yel I apprehend that true gentility is 
altogether independent of fortune or fashion, oi time, 
customs, or opinions of any kind. The very same 
qualities that cons(it\ite<l a gentleman in tlic fir**! age of 
the world, are j>ennancnlly, invariably, aiul inrlispen>.‘ibly 
ncce^iry to the consiilution of the same th.iraeter to the 
end of time. 

The Lawyer. 

It is greatly to be lamenteil that the learnc<l in our 
laws are not as immortal as the suits for winch they arc 
retaineil. It were therefore to be wished that an act of 
parliament might l>c C2»pccjai]y passed for that purpose ; 
a m.ittcr no way impracticable, cunaidcring the great 
interol those gentlemen have in the House. In (ruth, 
it dccius highly expedient that an infinity of years should 
be a>»igncd to each student of the M/rs Uttra of our 
taws, to enable them to read over that infinity o( xolumes 
which have already been published ; to say nothing of 
the infinity that arc yet to come, which will be hchl 
equally necessary for understanding (he pri»fcs.>ion, of 
critically distinguishing and oratorically expatiating on 
law against law, case against case, authority against 
authority, precedent against precedent, statute against 
statute, and argument against reason. In matters of no 
greater moment than life and death, juries, as at tlie 
l>egiiining, arc still permitted to enter directly on the 
hearing and decision ; but in matters so sacred as that 
of property, our courts are extremely cautious of too 
early an error in judgment. In or<ler, therefore, to sift 
and boult them to the very bran, they are delivcrcil 
over to the lawyers, who arc cqu.nlly the .iffmners and 
disputers, the pleaders and implcaders, representors and 
misrepresenters, explainers and con founders of our laws ; 
our lawyers, therefore, maintain their right of l>cing 
paid for their ingenuity in putting and bolding all 
properties in debate. Debate<l properties consequently 
Income (he properties of the lawyers, as long as answers 
can be given to bills, or replies to answers, or rejoinders 
to replies, or rebutters to rejoinders ; as long as the 
Ixattledores can strike and bandy, and till the .shuttlecock 
falls 'of itself to the ground. Solwriy and seriously 
sjK.iking, English property, w*hen once delated, is 
merely a carcase of contention, upon which intcq)osing 
bwyers fall as customary prize and prey during the 
combat of the claimants. While any flesh remains on 
a bone, it continues a bone of contention ; but so soon 
as the learned practitioners have picke<l it quite clean, 
the battle is over, and all again is peace and settled 
neighbourhood. 

ll is worthy of much pleasantry and shaking of sides 
to observe that, in intricate, knotty, and extremely per* 
plexing cases, where the sages of the gow*n and coif arc 
so puzzled as not to know what to make of the matter, 
they then bequeath it to the arbitration and award of 
two or three plain men j or, by record, to the judgment 
of twelve simple honest fellows, who, casting aside nil 
regard to the form of writs and declarations, to the lapse 
of monosyllables, verbal mistakes and misnomers, enter 
at once upon the pith and marrow of the business, and 
in three hours determine, according (o equity and truth, 
what had been suspending in the dubious scales of 
ratiocination, quotation, altercation, and pecuniary con* 
sideration, for three and twenty years. Neither do I 
sec any period to the progress of this evil ; the avenue 
still opens, and leads on to further mischiefs \ for the 
distinctions in law are, like the Newtonian particles of 
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»nr»ttcj\ <tii in/iniotm. Tlicy h.'ivo liccu lUviUing 

nmi suUh vising (or .''Oiuc centuries pAsl. nml the &ub- 
(hvi>ion> nrc as likely to be suIxHvUbng for ever ; 
iu'>omuch tlul law, thus divisible, delutcable, and delay* 
able, is Ikcoiuc a greater grievance than all that it was 
inttn<lctl lo redress. 1 lately asked a pleasant gentleman 
of tlic coif if be thought it po^^iblc for a |>oor man to 
obtain a decree, in matter of properly, again^t a rich 
man. He siniletl. and answered acconliug l« scripture, 
that ‘ wiili man it was impo>siblc, hut that all things 
were po-'ible to (io<l/ I supjxisc he mc.ant that the 
decree^ of the courts of Wc^lmin^lcr were hereafter to 
be reversed. 

E<hvanl Moore (1712-57), author of Fables 
for (he Female Se.i\ was a native of Abingdon in 
Hcrk>hirc, '^on of a Dissenting minister. He was 
for some years a linen-draper, but having failed 
in business, adopted literature as a profession. 
He wrote several plays, of which The Fouful/in^i^ 
(t748i and 07 / F/as (1751) were not successes, 
whereas The Oames/er (1753) was translated into 
French, Dutch, and German, and was still per- 
formed last century. The prologue and some of 
the best parts of it were by Garrick, who played in it. 
Moore, under the name of Adam Fitz-adam, edited 
a series of essays called The Uarhf (or 

which he himself wrote only some sixty out of 
two hundred and ten numbers, the rest being by 
patrons and wits such as Lyttelton, Chesterfield, 
Soamc Jenyns, and Horace Walpole. Moore’s 
poem, 7 he Trial of Selim the Persian ^ is largely 
flattery of Lyttelton. The Fables of Moore rank 
next lo those of (Jay, but arc inferior lo them l>olh 
in choice of subject and in poetical merit ; they 
arc rather didactic. The three last arc by Henry 
Brooke. Goldsmith thought that Justice had not 
been done lo Moore as a poet : * It >vas upon his 
Fables he founded his reputation, but they arc 
by no means his best production.’ His (prose) 
tragedy of the Gamester^ even apart from Garrick’s 
additions, is a much better bit of work, and some 
of his verses— such as the folloxving — ate finished 
with greater care. 

The Happy Uarrtaere. 

How blest has my time l>ccn, what joys have I known, 
Since wedlock’s soft bondage made Jesse my own ! 

So joyful my heart is, so easy my chain, 

That freedom is tasteless, an<l roving a pain. 

Through walks grown with woodbines, os often we stray, 
Around us our hoys and girls frolic and play : 

Mow pleasing their sport is 1 The wanton ones see. 

And borrow their looks from my Jesse and me. 

To try her sweet temper sometimes am I seen. 

In revels all day with the nymphs on the green : 

Though painful my absence, my doubts she l>eguiles, 

And meets me at night with complaisance and smiles. 

What though on her check the rose loses its hue, 

Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year through; 
Time still as he flies brings increase to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth.* 


Ye shepherds so gay, who make love to ensnare 
And cheat with false vows the loo credulous fair ; 

III search of true pleasure, how vainly you roam I 
To hold it for life, you must find it at home. 

As a jeu tV esprit^ the following is sprighUjr 
enough, and not without some basis in truth : 

A Hymn to Poverty. 

0 Poverty ! thou source of human art, 

1 hou great in^pirer of the poet s song J 
In vain A|>ollo dictates, .and the Nine 
Attend in x'ain unless thy mighty hand 
Direct the tuneful lyre. Without thy aid 

The canvas breathes no longer. Music’s charms. 
Vninthiciiccd by thee, forget lo please ; 

Thou giv7l the organ sound : by thee the flute 
llrc.ilhes harmony ; the tuneful viol owns 
Thy powerful touch. The garbling voice is thine : 
Thou gav'st to Nicolini every grace, 

Ami ever)' charm lo Farinelli’s song. 

\^y thee the lawyer pleads. The soldier s arm 
Is ncrvcti by thee. Thy power the gown-man feels, 
And urged by thee unfolds heaven’s mystic Iniths, . • 
Hail, Power omnipotent ! Me uninvokcil 
Thou deign st to visit, far (alas \) unfit 
To l>car thy awful presence. O retire I 
.\t distance let me view thee, lest loo nigh 
I sink beneath the terrors of thy face I 

It is .a curious fact that Moore died while the 
last number of the collected edition of his periodical, 
the HWr/, w hich described the fatal but imaginary 
illness of tlic author, was passing through the press. 

iHono BIckcrstnfTCt play* writer, was born in 
Ireland about I 73 S» at eleven became page to 
Lord Chesterfield, the Lord*Licuicnanl. He was 
afterwards an officer of marines, but w'as dismissed 
the scrx icc, and in 1772 had lo flee the country' on 
a capital charge. Nothing is certainly known re- 
garding his after-life, but he is supposed lo have 
died on the Continent in or soon after 1812. Of 
his numerous pieces, produced between 1 766 and 
1771, the best known is The Afaid of the MUL 
He constantly works into his plays all manner of 
proverbial sayings, familiar scraps from the poets, 
and tags of every kind. In The Sultan we have : 

Let men say whatever they will, 

Woman, woman rules (hem still. 

^Wc all love a pretty girl— under the rose’ is a 
song in Love ht a Village . — There is no knotm 
connection between this playwright, odd though It 
seems, and the nom-de-guerre of ‘ Isaac Bickei- 
staffc' used by Swift in his attacks on Partridge 
the bookseller and quack concoctor of prophecy 
almanacs (1707^). Swift took the name, he said, 
from a locksmith’s sign in Longacre ; and with 
Swift’s assent Steele adopted the pseudonym for 
the eponymous hero of his Tatkr^ started in 1709 
while the pamphlet-war was still being waged. It 
is of course quite natural to suppose that in any 
Dublin family of the nftme of Bickerstafle the 
TatUds Christian name might have been given to 
a boy bom a few years after Steele’s death. 
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Lnnrence Sterne^ 

a clerg>'man of most unclerical disposition, followed 
in his profession the most notable recent members 
of his family, though not his father, who was an 
ensign in the army. The Sternes were a family 
of good antiquity, who bore as crest the bird cele- 
brated by their son, the starling ; and Sterne^s 
great-grandfather Richard, a strong Cavalier, was 
first, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, then 
Bishop of Carlisle, 
and Archbishop of 
York from 1664 
(ill his death in 
1683. His sons 
obtained establish- 
ments as squires 
and ecclesiastics 
in the district ; 
and the third son 
marriedanheiress, 

Mary jaques of 
Elvingion near 
York- Of their 
family of six, 

Roger was the 
second of three 
sons. He mar- 
ried a Mrs He- 
bert, widow of an 
army captain, and 
step-daughter of 
a sutler named 
Nuttic 

He was in debt 
to him/ says their 
graceless oflT- 
spring). Lau- 
rence, their eldest 
son, was born at 
Clonmel in Ire- 
land on the a4th 
of November 1713. 

The Peace of 
Utrecht (1713) de- 
prived the Ensign of his occupation ; but he was 
soon put on the establishment again, and the family 
^ followed the drum ’ in divers parts of England and 
Ireland for years, many children being bom but 
few surviving, till in 1731 Roger died in Jamaica 
of the efifects of fever following upon a duel-wound 
at Gibraltar. Sterne had been sent to a school near 
Halifax in Yorkshire; and though his father’s 
means were always small, and perished w*ith him, 
his cousin, Sterne of Elvington, and his uncle, 
Jaques Sterne, who became a powerful pluralist 
in the archdiocese of York, behaved to the boy 
with a kindness which was cither more amiably 
given or more amiably taken than in the similar 
case of Swift Admitted to Jesus College (where 
his relationship to the Archbishop helped to pro- 
cure him a scholarship) in July I 733 i 
78 


degrees— H. A. (1736; and M. A. (1740)— at the usual 
lime, though he docs not seem to have resided, 
as was still not uncommon, for the \'liolc seven 
years. He was ordained deacon in tlic same year 
in which he took his degree, and priest in 1738, 
being immediately appointed by his uncle lo the 
benefice of Sutlon-in-the-Forest, a few miles from 
York. Hardly the slightest fact or anecdote exists 
in reference to his Cambridge sojourn, except that 
he there made the acquaintance ^an agreeable if 

not wholly profit- 
able one^ of the 
future ‘ Eugenius ’ 
— John Hall, who 
had not yet taken 
the additional 
namcof Stevenson 
—a member of the 
same college and 
a distant connec- 
tion of the Sternes. 
Before he obtained 
his living he had 
begun to court, 
and on Easter 
Monday 1 74 1 he 
married, Elizabeth 
Lumicy, who had 
very good blood, a 
small dowry, and 
family infiiicncc 
sufficient to pro- 
cure her husband 
the additional liv- 
ing of Stillington. 
His uncle, whose 
favour he retained 
till much later, was 
able also to give 
him divers pre- 
bendal and other 
appointments inor 
connected with the 
chapter of York. 
No single one of 
these endowments was of much value ; but, taken 
together, their income must have been comfortable. 
It might have been supposed that a man of such 
intense literary idiosyncrasy as Sterne would have 
soon turned to writing in the vacant hours of 
which he must have had $0 many. For the ^duty' 
which he says (and doubtless truly) he did was, 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, of the 
least exhausting or absorbing kind. But no one 
of the yery few and by no means certain fragments 
that we have of his is early (putting a sermon 
or two out of the question) ; and his own brief 
account, which there is no reason to question, is 
that ‘he spent near twenty years* doing the said 
duty, with ‘books, painting, fiddling, and shooting* 
for his amusements. It is pretty certain that we 
may add ‘fiirting;* but even of this we nave no 
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certain record liil close upon the year 1760, when 
he ‘broke out ten thousand strong’ with Tristram 
Shandy, I lardly the slightest information is 
available as to the reasons which made a man 
of nearly fifty thus suddenly become an author, 
and one of the first rank. He tells us that he 
wanted money to repair some losses by unlucky 
farming experiments ; we know that for some 
tune he had had access, in the library of Hall 
Stevenson at Skelton (‘Crazy’) Castle, to a large 
collection of out-of-the-way books, especially 
Fretuh of the sixteenth centur)' : and we know 
further that the success of Richardson, Fielding, 
and Smollett had for some little time past estab- 
lished the novel in something like the old place 
of the tlrania, as an appeal to public favour at 
once fashionable and profitable. 

'I he first two volumes of the book were published 
sinmliancously in York and London on New Year’s 
Day 1760; their extraordinary originality (partly 
genuine, partly artificial) took the town at once, 
and Sterne, who had gone up to see after the publi- 
cation, was ‘ lionised’ by society in a manner which 
was probably as welcome to him as either fame 
or profit. 'Ihc pompous and orthodox Warburton 
gave him (with some not su()crfluous cautions) a 
present of money ; Lor<l Faticonbcrg gave him yet 
another Yorkshire living — Coxwold ; everybody 
asked him to dinner. He was encouraged to print 
sontc sermons of a tolerably serious kind, and when 
summer came he returned to Yorkshire determined 
to rcjicat his success at the opening of the next 
year. With rather unusual luck he did so ; sold 
the third and fourth volumes for nearly ^400 to 
Dodslcy, and had another season of g\ory in Lon- 
don as a bachelor. In the third winter, 1761-62, 
he published the third pair rather earlier (in 
December), and, obtaining leave of absence, went 
to France, his wife and daughter Lydia joining 
him later. Here they spent the rest of the winter 
and (he spring in Paris, and nearly two years in 
the south at Toulouse and elsewhere. Mrs and 
Miss Sterne, indeed, remained in France for several 
years ; but Sterne came back in the middle of 
1764, and got a fourth pair of volumes ready for 
January 176$, when he repeated his old enjoy- 
ment of success in London, besides drawing sub- 
scriptions for a fresh batch of sermons, more in 
character. In October of this year he went abroad 
again, journeying to Rome and even Naples, and 
meeting his family in France, where they con- 
tinued after his return to England. In the latter 
part of 1766 and the early pait of 1767 he once 
more followed his old order of writing, publish- 
ing, and going up to London to enjoy the success 
of an instalment of Tristram — in this ease one 
volume only, the ninth and last. And he then 
carried on his once admired, now slightly ridiculous, 
philandering with ‘Eliza,’ the ‘ Uraminc’ — in other 
words, Mrs Draper, the ‘grass-widow’ of an Indian 
tunctionary. By this time Sterne's health — which 
in early manhood had been, he says, very good, but 


about the time of his first successes had broken, 
so as to give more than pretext for his journeys 
to the South — was very seriously impaired. His 
wife and daughter spent the winter with him at 
York ; and he then made, alone, his usual publish- 
ing and mcrr>'-making expedition to London, with 
the Sattimaiial Jounuy in Tristram's place. It 
was published on 27lh Kebruar>' 1768, and Sterne 
himself died of consumption on tSth March in his 
Bond Street lodgings, without any relation, friend, 
or person of his own degree to look after him. 
His dead body is said to have been robbed, which 
is not at all improbable ; and his grave in the 
burial-ground of St George’s, Hanover Square, in 
Hyde Park Place, to have been violated by body- 
snatchers, which is not at all impossible. His wife, 
who was left in bad circumstances, did not survive 
him many years ; his daughter married a French- 
man named Mcdallc, came to London in I 77 S> 
edited her father’s letters with extraordinary want 
of decency or of care, and returning to France, died 
not long after at Albi. Details published respect- 
ing her conduct at school show that she must have 
inherited not a lilllc of the mischievous wit of her 
father. 

Not much can be said for Sterne’s moral char- 
acter except that he docs not seem to have been 
at all ill-natured ; that he had none of the under- 
hand tricks which have rather loo often dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and for which his great 
contemporaries Pope and \'oltairc arc specially 
infamous ; that he was most sincerely and un- 
selfishly fond of his daughter ; and that, though 
anything but a good husband in some ways, he 
seems to have done his utmost to supply his wife 
liberally, in her independent wanderings, out of 
means which were certainly far from abundant 
How far his exorbitant philandcrings transgressed 
the orbit of admitted morality, as well as that of 
propriety in the general sense, charity may for- 
bear from deciding in the lucky absence of posi- 
tive evidence. But unluckily these philandcrings, 
though they arc free from the callous brutality 
which smirches the love-making of the Restora- 
tion, arc made almost more distasteful to modems 
by the sickly sentimentality and the sniggering 
prurience which pervade both his published and 
his private writings. 

These writings themselves, however, are very 
remarkable things, and may even be called great, 
though they arc by no means faultless. Among 
their faults, that ugly one which has just been 
glanced at needs no further mention and admits 
of no defence ; but some others of their charac- 
teristics present an interesting though difficult 
mixture of the attractive and the irritating. In 
form, the two main works (the Sermons and the 
few minor pieces need little notice ; and the interest 
of the LitUrsy though great, is wholly biographi- 
cal) are, as has been said, novels ; but novels of 
a very peculiar kind. The consecutive narrative 
interest of Trislmm Shantty is almost nil. The 
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book purports to give an account of the hero's 
life and opinions ; but as a matter of fact he 
rarely appears at all in propria persona^ though 
his birth and the events directly preceding and 
succeeding it are dealt with at great length. The 
three principal actors of this comedy are Waller 
Shandy, Tristram’s father^ a whimsical humourist 
and eccentric philosopher of the type which, 
rightly or wrongly, was already accepted all over 
Europe as specially English ; his wife, a lady as 
matter-of-^fact as her husband is eccentric ; and 
his brother Toby, a veteran of Marlborough’s wars, 
a gentleman to his (ingcr-ends, amiable almost 
to the angelic, and guileless to a point which is 
sometimes rather dangerously near the imbecile. 
Round these gather or disperse, in groupings now 
vivid, now shadowy, the servants of the Shandy 
household : Dr Slop, a Papist practitioner ; Cor* 
poral Trim, one of the greatest of the whole 
company, Uncle Tob/s body-servant, admirer, 
and shrewder analogue; and Mrs Wadman, a 
wily widow with designs on Toby. But though 
certain portions, or at least episodes of the action 
which the whole company of performers may be 
easily supposed to work out, do actually make 
their appearance, they arc very rarely of much 
substantive importance, and generally mere occa- 
sions for endless digression and rigmarole — 
humorous, sentimenul, pathetic, purely nonsen- 
sical, as the thing may strike the writer’s fancy 
and as he conceives it likely to satisfy or merely 
to raise the reader’s appetite. 

The Stniimental Journey^ on the other hand, 
though the general characteristics of its method 
arc much the same, consists of rather more uni- 
form beads strung much more closely on a thread 
which, though shorter, is far more continuous 
and of stouter texture. Much of it certainly is 
an embellished and fancifully coloured narrative 
of Sterne’s actual experiences in his two foreign 
journeys ; it can hardly be said (hat any of the 
actual incidents is impossible or even highly 
improbable in itself ; and the central figure, 
subject and object at once, is not merely a pretty 
obvious portrait of Sterne partly as he was, partly 
as he would have liked to be, but also one of 
the most authentic and carefully worked out per- 
sonages of the world of fiction. The solidity, 
light as it seems, of the frame of the book is best 
proved by the scores and hundreds of subsequent 
books which have been modelled upon it, with a 
success varying only with the extent of the writer’s 
talent. 

In both books, however, and especially in 
Tristram^ the very last thing that the author has 
wished, or has been contented to do, is to follow 
any single and simple scheme. A constant flicker 
of variety, not a steady glow of illustration, is what 
he aims at, and no means are too odd, too ap- 
parently childish, too merely mechanical for him. 
In the original editions of Tristram Shandy one 
page, instead of being printed, is marbled like 


the end-papers of a bound book, and another is 
simply blacked all over. Blanks of various dimen- 
sions abound ; asterisks and points are constant ; 
dashes come at almost ever)’ line. Immediately 
above this mere machinery come the contortions 
and oddities of the style itself, a ver)* admirable 
and, when the author chooses, a ver)' pure style 
at its best, but constantly fretted by breaks and 
aposiopescs — now conversational, now i*randilo- 
quent, now positively vulgar, lapsing now into 
regular dialogue with the supposed reader, now 
into soliloquy ; in short, into anything that may 
sufficiently twist and vary the thread of humdrum 
narration or exposition. 

As a yet further means of securing variety and 
attraction, Sterne resorted to a practice which for 
some lime escaped notice to a large extent, but 
which, when it was fully exposed many years after 
his death by the investigations of a Manchester 
physician, Dr Fcrricr, became for a time, and has 
not altogether ceased to be, the occasion of rather 
unintelligent censure. Either because, in the long 
intcr\*al between his youth and the publication of 
his first book, he had so packed his mind with 
reading that relief was natural ; or from the 
scarcely less natural diffidence which a latc-vvrit- 
ing author might feel in his power to interest 'out 
of his own head ; ’ or (most probable of all) from 
a certain impishness which took delight in passing 
off other people's properly as his own, Sterne, 
while by no means stingy of actual quotation and 
reference, sometimes real, sometimes imaginary, 
>vas exceedingly free in borrowing from other 
writers without any acknowledgment. His chief 
creditor was Kabelais^a case in which there could 
be no disguise. But he was also largely indebted 
to Burton’s Anatomy^ a treasure which, after being 
well appreciated for nearly the whole of the seven- 
teenth century, had become one of those neglected 
by the eighteenth. And he also conveyed from a 
host of obscurer writers of different limes — authors 
of French fatrasie^ like the Moytn iU Parvenir^ 
Latin canonists and schoolmen, misccllanists of 
all kinds from whom something odd could be 
obtained. Although there may have been un- 
necessary mystification in his manner of executing 
these conveyances, it is in his case, as in some 
if not most others, only those ignorant enough not 
to suspect or recognise the borrowing who will be 
ill-judging enough to use harsh language about it. 
As has l^n often and most justly said, a writer 
of Sterne’s genius simply cannot steal — because he 
cannot help making the stolen things his own in 
the process. He does not kidnap, he adopts ; 
and, in adopting, endows what is adopted with 
his own position and wealth. 

Certain limitations, however, are of necessity 
imposed on a mosaic of this kind : ffrst of all a 
certain artificiality ; and secondly, the exclusion of 
at least some sources of the touches of nature 
by which the author succeeds in enlivening the 
artificial Sterne could hardly be— he certainly 
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never is— sublime ; he is never passionate ; he is 
never profound. Pathos and humour are the two ; 
great springs upon which he works. Both arc 
rc;il ; but the first is to modern tastes perhaps 
of a more dubious kind than the last. Sterne 
can be purely pathetic— of that there is no doubt ; 
but his pathos constantly passes into the singular 
variety of emotion called ‘ sentiment' or— generally 
in the country which invented it, and sometimes in 
England while it was popular— ‘sensibility.' This 
may best he described as a cultivated pathos, ex* 
Iremcly self-conscious, and working itself up and 
out accor<iing to an elaborate and rather conven- 
tion.d set of rules. It has much to do with the 
artificial gallantry and bravado of the ‘heroic’ 
plays and romances of the* previous century, from 
which, iniierd, it was an almost direct offshoot. It 
had been |)rac^i^cd in France for nearly a hundred 
years before Stcinc's lime ; but he himself was by 
far its greatest artist, and his popularity in France 
itself was almost as great as in England, while his 
direct influence there was almost greater. But in 
Era nee there was also growing up. with Rousseau 
as its prophet, a new kiiul of sentiment crossed and 
heightened with the new nature-worship. Of this 
last, though contemporaries in England like (iray 
display it, we find scarcely a trace in Sterne, whose 
donkeys an<l starlings arc brought into direct 
relation with huviivi sentiment ; while the scenes 
wliicli serve as backgrounds for all the figures 
arc backgrounds and decorations merely. For us 
therefore his sentiment always, and even his pathos, 
where he transcends sentiment sometimes, smells 
too much of the lamp. To no one perhaps docs a 
celebrated caution of Professor Bain’s better apply 
—that both with the embrace and the lachrymal 
flow ‘the occasion should be adequate and the 
actuality rare.* It is a question whether even 
the world-famous deathbed of Lc F^vre docs 
not now require something of distinct effort and 
preparation in order fully to enjoy it. The great 
companion scene of the dead donkey is given up 
even by some who hold to Lc Fivre ; and Maria 
of Mouiins (the ‘young ’ooman as kept a goat*) 
can at best hold a place between. Only the 
starling passage perhaps can completely pass 
muster ; and Sterne has by no means improved 
it by crossing the /’s and dotting the i*$ senti* 
mentally in the subsequent application to the 
human captive. 

His humour is safer for those who can appreciate 
humour— not perhaps a very large class. Some 
foreign critics, not to the manner bom, have even 
gone so far as to see in Sterne ih€ humourist pnr 
excelUtut^ the typical example or exponent of this 
specially English product. This is of course a 
mistake, though not an inexcusable one. We have 
at least half-a*doicn humourists, from Chaucer to 
Carlyle, who arc greater examples of the quality. 
But Sterne is undoubtedly the chief of no small 
province in the great kingdom of Humour. ^Vhat 
has been said above of his general will apply 


capitally here to his particular merits and draw- 
backs. His humour is usually a little, and often 
extremely, artificial ; and he is distinguished from 
most of the greater humourists ijiot perhaps from 
Carlyle, who owed him more than is always 
recognised) by being unable to let his humorous 
strokes produce their effect without meddling. He 
seems to watch himself in the performance of the 
trick, to introduce fresh twists and touches in the 
very doing of it. In other words, he is intensely, 
nervously, feverishly self-conscious ; he cannot 
wear his mask or his motley steadily, but is 
always shifting the one to peep from behind it, 
and fiddling with the other to make it set more 
becomingly and show its colours belter. 

Hence it is possible for Sterne to be, to some 
moods, a rather teasing writer ; but in these moods 
it is best simply to lay him down. Other things 
being c<iual, and the reader well disposed, there 
is no fear of his failing to give satisfaction by the 
restless glancing play of his intellect ; while the 
contr.tsted introduction of feeling supplies again 
(w ith a certain allowance) a not disagreeable set-off 
.and escapement. Nor, for those who want some- 
what more of the psychological interest in litera- 
ture, are the shadowings forth of Toby and Trim 
aiul the rest in Tristrtimy of Sterne himself in the 
Jountcyy negligible things. The ‘gentleman in the 
black silk smalls* is for thoughts that arc not 
soon exhausted. He is, however, not an easy 
writer to understand by specimens, nor is he in 
all respects easy to select from. In one sense^ 
no doubt, he is ‘made up of extracts.* But these 
extracts arc by no means always so separable as 
they look ; they constantly require the knowledge of 
a not always contiguous context ; and, in the more 
humorous passages especially, there is always the 
danger of slipping into one of Sterne’s puddles of 
dirty water, which do not allow themselves to be 
filled up or blocked out without risk to the com- 
prehension of the whole. More especially is this 
the ease in Trisiram Shnnd}\ where the incidents 
attending the author-hero’s birth, and the eccen- 
tricities and misfortunes of Dr Slop, and my uncle 
Toby’s w'ound, and the siege of Namur where it 
w'as inflicted, and the fancy sieges in little with 
which he and Corporal Trim beguiled their half- 
pay, and the far more formidable siege laid by 
Widow Wadman to my uncle Toby himself, and 
the first sketch of the Stniimtntal Journey sup- 
posed to be made by Tristram and occupying an 
entire volume — not to mention such pure extra- 
vagances as the curse of Ernulphus, and the 
humours of Yorick and Eugenius and the chapter, 
and the stor>^ of Diego, and a dozen other things 
— have a genuine metaphysical connection for all 
their apparent desultorlncss and deviation. The 
Sentimental Jcurneyy much shorter, is also still 
more closely connected ; and the successive 
tableaux have a real periodic bond like that of 
an elaborate sentence. Thus it is rather Sterne’s 
manner as a writer, than the complete nature of 
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his wriling, that can be judged from specimens. 
Those, however, which follow have been carefully 
selected with a view to obtain as much diversity 
as possible, and they will therefore all the better 
illustrate the singular unity of character which 
underlies this apparent diversity. The only char* 
actoristics of importance which remain unillus* 
trated are those which it is in the circumstances 
impossible to illustrate. 

Trim and Toby Planning the Fortifications. 

When a man gives himself up to the government 
of a ruling passion, in other words, w hen his Houuv- 
KOR$£ grows hfcad»stfong, farewell cool reason and 
fair discretion. 

My uncle Toby’s w*oun<l was near well ; and as soon 
as the surgeon recovered his surprise, and could get 
leave to say as much^hc told him *t>vas Just beginning 
to incarnate; and that if no fresh exfoliation happened, 
which (here was no sign of, — it would be dried up in hve 
or six weeks. The sound of as many Olympiads, tw'elvc 
hours before, would have conveyed an idea of shorter 

duration to my uncle Toby’s mind The succession 

of his ideas was now rapid ; he broiled with impatience 
to put his design in execution ; and so, without con* 
suiting further with any soul living, — which, by the bye, 
1 think is right when you are predetermined to take no 
one soul's advice, — he privately ordered Trim, his roan, 
to pack up a bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a 
chariot and four, to be at the door exactly by twelve 
o’clock that day, when he knew my father would be 

upon ’Change So, leaving a bank-note upon the 

table, for the surgeon’s care of him, and a lellcr of 
thanks for his brother’s,— he packed up his maps, his 
books of fortification, his instruments, &c, and, by the 

help of a crutch on one side, and Trim on the other 

my uncle Toby embarked for Shandy HalL 

The reason, or rather the rise, of this sudden emigra« 
tion was as follows 

The table in my uncle Toby’s room, and at which, 
the night before this change happenetl, he w'as sitting, 
vith his maps, &c., about him,— being somewhat of the 
smallest, for that infinity of great and small instruments 
of knowledge which usually lay crowded upon it he 
had the accident, in reaching over for his tobacco-box, 
to throw down his compasses, and, in stooping to take 
the compasses up with his sleeve he threw down his 
case of instruments and snuffers ; and as the dice 
took a run against him, in his endeavouring to catch 
the snulTers in falling, ■ he thrust Monsieur Blondel off 
the table, and Count dc Pagan o’top of him. 

It was to no purpose for a man, lame as my uncle 
Toby was, to think of redressing these evils by himself: 
he rung hU bell for his man Trim I Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, pri’thee see what confuston I have here 
been making.— I must have some better contrivance, — 

Trim. Can’st not thou take my rule, and measure 

the length and breadth of this table, and then go and 
bespeak me one as big again 1^cs, an’ please your 
Honour, replied Trim, making a bow but I hope 
your Honour will be soon well enough to get down to 
your country seat, where,— as your Honour takes so 
much pleasure in fortification,— we could manage this 
roster to a T. 

I must here inform yon that this servant of my uncle 
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Toby’s, who went by the name of Itini, had been a 

corporal in my uncle s own company; his real name 

was Jamcb Butler; but basing gni ihc nick-name of 

Trim in the regiment, niy uncle Toby, urUcsN when he 
happened to be very angry with him, would never call 
him by any other name. 

The |>oor fellow had been disabled for the service 
by a wound on his left knee by a mu%kct-bulle(, at 
the battle of I^anden, which was two ye.irs \*c(otc the 

affair of Xamur ; and as the fellow was well l)clove<J 

in the regiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, 
my uncle Toby took him for his sen'ant ; and of an 
excellent use was he, attending my uncle Toby in the 
camp and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, barber, 
cook, scmp^icr, and nurse ; and, indeed, from first to 
last, waited upon him and served him with great fi<lcli(y 
and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return ; and what 
attached him more to him still w.is the similitude of 

their knowledge For Corporal Trim (for so, for Ihc 

future, I shall call him), by four years’ occasional attention 
to his master’s discourse upon fortified towns, and the 
advantages of pr>'ing and |>eeping continually into his 
Master’s plans, &c., exclusive and besides what be gained 
ilOBUy-liORsiCALLY ^ a boriy- servant Nobby- 

horficat (*<r s<), had become no mean proficient in the 
science ; and was thought, by the cook and chamber- 
maid, to know as much of the nature of strongholds as 
my uncle Toby himself. 

I have but one more stroke to give to finish Corporal 
Trim’s character,— and it is the only dark line in iL 
The fellow ]ove<i to advise,— or rather to hear himself 
talk ; his carriage, however, was so perfectly respectful 
’twas easy to keep him silent when you had him so ; but 
set his tongue a-going, — you had no hold of him ; he 
was voluble the eternal interlardings of your Honour, 
with the respectfulness of Corporal T'rim’s manner, in- 
terceding so strongly in behalf of his elocution — that, 
though you might have been incommoded, — you could 
not well be angry. My uncle Toby was seldom either 
the one or the other with him,— or, at least, (his fault in 
Trim broke no squares with 'em. My uncle Toby, as I 

said, loved (he man ; and, besides, as he ever looked 

upon a faithful servant as an humble friend — he could 

not bear to stop his mouth. Such >vas Corporal 

Trim. 

If I durst presume, continued Trim, to give your 
Honour my advice, and speak my opinion in this 

matter Thou art welcome, Trim, quoth my uncle 

Xoby speak,— speak what thou thinkest upon the 

subject, man, without fear Why, then, replied Trim, 

not hanging his ears, and scratching his head, like a 
country lout, but stroking his hair back from hU forehead, 

and standing erect as before his division 1 think, 

quoth Trim, advancing his left, which was his lame 1^, 
a little forwards,— and pointing with his right hand open 
towards a map of Dunkirk, which was pinned against the 
hangings,— I think, quoth Corporal Trim, with humble 
submission to your Honour’s better judgment, that these 
ravelins, bastions, curtains, and hom-works, make but 
a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of work of it 
here upon paper, compared to what your Honour and 
1 could make of it were we in the country by ourselves, 
and had but a rood, or a rood and a half of ground to do 
what we pleased with. As summer is coming on, con- 
tinued Trim, your Honour might sit out of doors, and 
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give me ihc nography (Call it ichnography, quoih 

my uncle) of the town or citadel your Jlommr 

p)ca>cd lo sit down l>cfore, — and I will be shot by your 
Honour upon the glacis of it, if I do not fortify it to 
your Honour's mind ... I dare say thou would st» Trim, 

quoth my uncle For if your Honour, continued the 

Corpoml, couhl bvit mark me the polygon, with its exact 
lines and angles .. ..'I hat [ could do ver) well, quoth my 

uncle I svoidd iK'gin with the fosse, and if your 

Honour could tell me the proper depth and breadth 

I can to a hair’s breadth, Trim, rcphcti my uncle 1 

wovild throw out the earth upon this hand towards the 
town for the scarp,— an<l on that hand towards the 

campaign for the counter scarp Wry right, rrim, 

qu<‘th my uncle Toby And when I had sloped them 

to your mind, — an’ plca,sc your Honour, I would face the 
glacis as the finest fortifications arc done in Flanders, 
with soils,— ami as your Honour knows they should Ik, 

and I would make the walls and parapets with so<l5 

too rhe IksI cnginceis call them gazons. Trim, said 

ury uncle 1 'ohy Wlioihcr they arc gazons or sods, 

is not much matter. icplic<l rrim ; your Honour knows 
they arc ten times Iwyond a facing either of hrick or 

stone I know they arc, Trim, in some respects, — 

quoth my uncle 'l oby, noilding. his head ; for a 

cannon ball enters into the garon right onwanls, without 
bringing any rubbish ilown with it, which might bll the 
fosse (as was the ease at Si Nicholas's Gate) and facilitate 
ihc passage over it. 

Your Honour undcrstamls these mailers, replic<l Cor* 
poral I rim, iKttcr than any officer in his Majesty’s service : 

but wtiuld your Honour please to let the be* 
s(Kaking of the table alone, ami let us but gi> into the 
country, I would work, umicr your Honours directions, 
like a horse, and make fortifications for you something 
like a tansy, with all their batteries, sajxs, ditches, and 
palisadocs that it sliould Ik worth all the world's riding 
twenty miles to go and see it. • 

My uncle I'oby blushed as red as scarlet, as Trim 

went on ; but it was not a blush of guilt,— of 

modesty, or of anger j— it was a blush of joy he 
was fired with Corporal Trim's project and descrip* 

lion Trim I said my uncle Toby, thou hast said 

enough We might iKgin the campaign, continued 

rrim, on the very <Iay that his Majesty and the 
Allies lake the field, and demolish *cni, town for town, 

as fa.si a.s Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, say no 

more Your Honour, continuc<l Trim, might sit in 

your arm chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giving 

me your orders, and I would Say no more, Trim, 

quoth my uncle Toby Besides, your Honour would 

get not only pleasure and goo<l pastime, but good air, 
and good exercise, and good health, and your Honour’s 
wound would Ik well in a month.. ....Thou hast said 

enough. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby (putting his hand 
into his breeches •pocket)- 1 like thy project mightily. 

And, if your Honour pleases, I'll this moment 

go and buy a pioneer’s spade to take down with us, 
and I'll bespeak a shovel and a pick-axe, and a couple 
of Say no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, leap- 

ing up upon one leg, quite overcome with rapture,— and 

thrusting a guinea into Trim*s hand Trim, said my 

uncle Toby, say no more hut go down, Trim, this 
moment, my lad, and bring up my supper this instant. 

Trim ran down and brought up his master's supper,— 
to no purpose,— Trim's plan of operation ran so much 


in my uncle Toby’s head, he could not taste it 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, get me to bed : Twos 

all one Corporal Trim’s description had so fired 

his imagination— my uncle Toby could not shut his eyes. 

The more he considered it, the more bewitching 

the scene appeared lo him ; so that, two full hours 

iKfore daylight, he had come lo a final determination, 
and had concerted the whole plan of his and Corporal 
Trim’s decampment. 

My uncle 'loby had a neat little country house of his 
own, in the village where my father’s estate lay at 
Shandy, which had been left him by an old uncle, with 
a small estate of .-itjoul one hundred pounds a year. 
Behind this house, and contiguous to it, was a kitchen 

g.irden of about half an acre ; and at the bottom of 

the g.irdcn, and cut off from it by a tall yew-hedge, was 
a bowling-green containing just about as much ground 
.IS Corporal Trim wished for so that as Trim 
uttered the words, ‘ A rood and a half of ground to do 
what they would with'— this identical iKwling green 
instantly prescnte<l itself, and became curiously painted, 
all at once, uj>on the retina of my uncle Toby's fancy 
which was the physical cause of making him change 
colour, or, at least, of heightening his blush to that 
immoderate degree I spoke of. 

Never did lover |>ost down to a beloved mistress with 
more heat and expectation than my uncle Toby did lo 

enjoy this self-same thing in private I say private 

..for it was sheltered from the house, as I told 

you, by a tall yew -hedge, and was covered on the other 
three sides from mortal sight, by rough holly, and thick- 
set flowering shrubs so that the idea of not being 

seen did not a little contribute lo the idea of pleasure 

preconcciveil in my uncle Toby s mind Vain thought 1 

however thick it was planted about,— or private soever 
it might seem,— lo think, dear uncle Toby, of enjoying 
a thing winch took up a whole rood and a half of 
ground,— and not have it known. 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim manag€<l 
this matter,— with the history of their campaigns, which 
were no way barren of events,— may make no uninterest- 
ing under* plot in the cpitasis and working up of this 

drama At present the scene must drop,— and change 

for the parlour fire-side. rruinim U. 5.) 

Mr Shandy on his Son’s Death. 

And a chapter it shall have, and a devil 

of a one too so look to yourselves. 

Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xenophon, 
or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or Lucian,— or some one, 
i perhaps, of later date, either Cardan or Budreus, or 
Petrarch, or Stella,— or, possibly, it may be some divine 
or father of the church ; St Austin, or St Cyprian, or 
Barnard— who affirms that It is on irresistible and natural 
passion lo weep for the loss of our friends or children 1— 
and Seneca (I’m positive) tells us somewhere that such 
griefs evacuate themselves best by that particular channel : 
and, accordingly, we find that David wept for his son 
Alisalom, Adrian for his Anlinous, Niobe for her chil- 
dren, and that Apollodorus and Crilo both shed tears for 
Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction otherwise ; and indeed 
differently from roost men, either ancient or modem; 
for he neither wept it away, as the Hebrews and the 
Romans,— nor slept it off, as the Laplanders,— nor 
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Iun;;e<l il, as the English^ — nor <irownc<i it, as. the 
Germans nor did he curse, nor <lamn it, nor excom- 
municate it, nor rhyme it, nor UUihulUr^ it. 

— He got rid of it, however. 

Will your Worships give me leave to squce^e in a 
story l>etwecn these two pagc>? 

When Tully was l>ercft of his dear daughter TuHia, at 
first he laid it to his heart, — he listcne<l to the voice 
of nature, and modulated his own unto it. — O, my 
Tullia I— *my daughter! my child! — Still, still, still, — it 
was, O, my Tullia ! — my Tullia? Mclhinks I sec my 
Tullia, I hear my Tullia, I talk with my Tullia.— Bui 
as soon as he ]>cgan to look into the stores of philosophy, 
and consider how m.iny excellent things might be said 
upon the occasion,— noltody upon earth can conceive, 
says the great orator, how happy, how joyful it made 
me. 

^{y father was as proud of his eloquence as Marcus 
Tullius Cicero could 1>e, for his life, and, for aught I 
am convinced of to the contrary, at present, with as 
much reason : it was, indeed, his strength,— and his 
weakness too.— His strength, for he was by nature 
eloquent ; and Ids weakness, for he was hourly a dupe to 
it ; and, provided an occasion in life would but permit 
him to show his talents, or say either a wUe thing, a 
witty, or a shrewd one— (bating the case of a syMemaiic 
mufortune)— he had all he wantc<l.— A Ue&>ing which 
tied up iny father's tongue, and a misfortune which set it 
loose with a good grace, were pretty equal : sometimes, 
indeed, the misfortune was the Itelter of the two; for 
instance, where the pleasure of the harangue was as 
and the pain of the misfortune but as yftr,— my father 
gained half in lialf; and consequently was as well again 
off as if it had never l^efallen him. 

This clue will unravel what otherwise w'ould seem 
very inconsistent in my father's domestic character 
and it is this, that in the provocations arising from the 
neglects and blunders of servants, or other mishaps, un« 
avoidable in a family, hU anger, or rather (he duration 
of it, eternally ran counter to all conjecture. 

My father had a favourite little snare, which he had 
consigned over to a most 1>eauliful Arabian horse, in 
order to have a pad out of her for his own riding. He 
was sanguine in all his projects ; so talked about his 
pad every day with as absolute a security as if it had 
been reared, broke— and bridled and saddled at his 
door ready for mounting. By some neglect or other in 
Ohadiab, it so fell out that my father’s expectations were 
answered with nothing better than a mule, and as ugly 
a beast of the kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected my father 
would be the death of Oliadiah, and that there never 
would be an end of the disaster.^— See herd you 
vascal, cried my father, pointing to the mule, what you 

have done! It was not 1, said 01)adiah......How do 

I know that? replied my father# 

Triumph sw*am in my father’s eyes, at the repartee,— 
the Attic salt brought water into them and so Obadiah 
heard no more alx)ut it* 

Now let us go back to my brother s death# 

Philosophy has a fine saying for everythiog. — For 
l>ealh, it lias an entire set : the misery was they all at 
once rushed so into my father's head that ’(was difficult 
to string them together, so as to make anything of a 
consistent show out of them,— He took them as they 
came. 


•'Tis an inevitable chance, the fir>t statute in 

Magna Charta ; — it is an everlasting act of j)arliament, 
my dear brother, — ✓/// mus/ *//>. 

* If my son could not have died, it had )>ecn matter of 
wonder, not ihit he U dead. 

‘ Monarchs and princes dance in the same rmg with us. 

‘ T 0 iiu is the great debt and Iributc due unto nature : 
tombs and monuments, which should perpetuate our 
memories, |>ay it thcniselves; and the promlest p)Tamid 
of them all, which Wealtli and Science have ercctc^i, ha> 
lost its apex, and stands obtruncated in tlie traveller's 

horisoD.' (My father found he got great case, aud 

went on.)— Kingdoms and provinces and towns and 
cities, have they not tlteir perio<ls? and when those 
principles and pow*ers which at first cemented and put 
them together have performed their several cvolution>, 

they fall back’ Brother Shandy, said niy uncle Toby, 

laying down his pipe at the word Revolu- 

tions, I meant, quoth my father — by Heaven! I meant 

revolutions, brother Toby evolutions is nonsense 

Tis nut nonsense,— said my uncle Toby But is it 

not nonsense to break the thread of such a discour^ 
upon such an occasion ? cried tny father <lo not, dear 
1*uby, continued he, taking him by (he hand, do not— 
do not, I l>cseech thee, internipt me at this crisis.— My 
uncle Toby put his pipe into his mouth. 

' Where is Troy and Mycena:, and Thebes and Delos, 
Persepolis and Agrigentum?' continued my father, 
taking up hU book of i)OSt-roads, which he had laid 
down.—* What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh 
and Babylon, of Cizyeum and Mitylcnx? the fairest 
towns that ever the sun rose upon arc now* no more ; 
the names only arc left ; and those (for many of them 
arc wrong s|>elt) arc falling themselves by piecc-ineal 
to decay, and in length of time will be forgotten, and 
involved with everything in a perpetual night. The 
w'orld itself, brother Toby, must — must come to an end. 

‘Retumiog out of Asia, when I saile<l from /Egina 
towards Mcgara,’ (when can this have l)cen, thought my 
uncle Toby,) began lo view the countr>* round about# 
—.'Egina was Whind me, Megara was before, P>Ta:us * 
on the right liand, Corinth on the left.— What flourishing 
towns, now prostrate upon the earth ! Alas I alas \ said 
1 to myself, that man should disturb his soul for the loss 
of a child, when so much as this lies awfully buried in 
his presence ! — Remember, said 1 to myself again,— 
remember thou art a man.’ 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this last para- 
graph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius’s consolatory 
letlcr to Tully he had as little skill, honest man, in the 
fragments as he had in the whole pieces of antiquity :— 
and as my father, whilst he was concerned in the Turkey 
trade, had l>cen three or four difTerent times in the 
levant, in one of which lie had staye<l a whole year and 
a half at Zant, my uncle Toby naturally concluded tliat, 
in some one of these periods, he had taken a trip across 
the Archipciogo into Asia ; and (hat all this sailing 
aflair, with /Kgina l>ehind, and Megara l>cforc, and 
Pyrteus on the right hand, &c*, was nothing more than 
the true course of my father’s voyage and reflections— 
’Twas certoinly in his and many an under- 

taking critic would tiavc built (wo stories higher upon 
worse foundations.— And pray, brother, quoth my 
uncle Toby, laying the end of his pipe upon my father's 
hand, in a kindly way of interruption— but wailing till 
he finished the account,— What year of our Lord waa 
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— *T>vas no year of our Lord, replied my father 

I ha I ’s impossible, cried my uncle Toby simpleton ! 

said my fat her,— *l was forty years In.* fore Christ was bom. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for it ; cither to 

suppose his brother to be the Wandering Jew, or 

that his misfortunes had disordcrctl his brain. *May 
I he Lord Go<l of heaven and earth protect him ami 
restore him,’ said my uncle foby, praying silently for 
iny father, ami with tears in his eyes.— 

My father placctl the tears to a pro]>er account, and 
went on with his harangue with great spirit. 

*1'here is not such great odds, brother Toby, betwixt 
goo<l anil evil, as the world imagines.’ (This way of 
setting off, by the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 

Toby's suspicions.) * La I >011 r, sorrow, grief, sickness, 

want, and woe, arc the sauces of life.* Much good 

may it ilo them,— said my uncle Toby to himself. 

* My son is dead 1 —so much the belter -'lis a shame, 
in such a tempest, to have but one anchor. 

‘Hut he is gone for ever from us J \k it > 0 . — He is 
got from uTuler the hands of his barber l>efore he was 
bald he is hut risen from a feast before he was sur- 
feite<l ; — from a banc|uet l>cforc he had got drunken. 

'The rhracians wept when a child w.a.s bom,* 

(Ami we were very near it, <]uoth my uncle Toby) 

‘ and feasted and made merry when a man went out of 
the world ; ami with reason — Death o|)ens the gate of 
fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after it ; — it unlooses 
the chain of the captive, — and puts the bondsman’s task 
into another man’s hands. 

‘Shew me the man, who knows what life is, who 
drca<)s it,— .ami I’ll show thee a prisoner who dreads 
his lil>crty.’ 

Is it not belter, my dear brother Toby— (for mark— 
our appetites are but diseases) — is it not l>ettcr not to 
hunger at all, than to cat?— not to thirst, than to take 
physic to cure it ? 

Is it not better to \k frce<l from cares and agues, — 
from love and melancholy,— and the other hot and cold 
Hts of life, than, like a gallctl lra%*c)Icr who comes weary 
to his inn, to l>e bound to begin his journey afresh ? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks but 
w'hat it lK)rrows from groans and convulsions— and the 
blowing of noses and the wiping away of tears with the 
liottoms of curtains in a dying man*s room.— Strip it of 

these,— What is it ? Tis l>cttcr in battle than in Iwd, 

said my uncle Toby.— Take away its hearses, its mutes, 
ami its mourning, its plumes, escutcheons, and other 

mechanic aids — What is it? Better in battle J con- 

tinuc<l my father, smiling ; for he ha<l absolutely forgot 
my brother Uobhy — it is terrible no way— for consider, 
brother Toby, — when >vc death Is w/,*— and 

when death fr— we arc net --My uncle Toby laid 
down his pipe, to consider the proposition; my father's 
eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man ;— away 
it went- and hurried my uncle Toby's ideas along with 
it. 

For this reason » continued my father, *ti$ worthy to 
recollect how little alteration, in great men, the 
approaches of death have made— Vespasian died in a 
jest upon his close-stool — Galba with a sentence 
Septimus Severus in a despatch Tiberius in dissimula- 
tion and C»ar Augustus in a compliment .1 hope 

'twos a sincere one, — quoth roy uncle Toby — 

’Twas to his wife, — said my father. 

(Prom Tr/tfram SAoMify, v. 7.) 


Tbe Kitchen Sorrowing. 

My young master in London is dead! said 

Obadiah. 

— green satin night gown of my mother’s, which 
had been twice scoured, was the first idea which Oba- 

diah's exclamation brought into Susannah's head. Well 

might I^kc write a chapter U]>on the imperfections of 
words. Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go into 

mourning. But note a second time: the word mourtt* 

iV/f, notwithstanding Susannah made use of it herself- 
failed also of doing its office; it excited not one single 
idea, iingc<l either with grey or black, — all was green.— 

The green satin night -gowm hung there still. 

Oh ! ’twill be the death of my poor mistress, cried 
Susannah.— My mother’s whole wardrobe followed.— 
What a procession ! her red damask, — her orange-tawny, 
—her while and yellow lute-strings,- her brown taffeta, 
—her bone -laced caps her bed-gowns, and comfortable 
Mmlcr-i>elticoats— Not a rag was left behind.— * No 
— she svill nri'er hek up again /’ said Susannah. 

We had a fat foolish scullion ;— my father, I think, 
kept her for her simplicity ; — she had l>ccn all autumn 

struggling with a dropsy. He is dead 1 said Obadiah ; 

— he is certainly dea<l ! So am not 1, said the foolish 

scullion. 

— Here is sad news, Trim ! cried Susannah, wiping 
her eyes m Trim stepped into the kitchen,— master 
Bobby is dc.ad and h$tne<i — the funeral was an interpola* 
tion of Susannah's — we shall have all to go into mourn- 
ing, said Susannah. 

I hope not, sai<l Trim Vou hope not 1 cried Susan- 

nah, earnestly. The mourning ran not in Trim's head, 
whatever it did in Susannah's....! hope, — said Trim, 
explaining himself, I hope in God the news is not 
true....! heard the letter read with my own ears, an* 
swered Ob«adiah ; and we shall have n terrible piece ol 
work of it in stubbing the Ox-moor.. ..Oh I he's dead, 
said Susannah.. ..As sure, said the scullion, as I *m alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my soul, said 
Trim, fetching a sigh. — Poor creature !— poor boy?— 
poor gentleman I 

He was alive lost Whitsuntide I said the coach- 
man Whitsuntide !— alas! cried Trim, extending hts 

right arm, and falling instantly into the same attitude 
in which he read the sermon,— what is Whitsuntide, 
Jonathan (for that was the coachman's name), or Shrove- 
tide, or any tide or time past, to this I Are we not here 
now, continued the Corporal (striking the end of his 
stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so os to give an 
idea of health and stability) and are we not — (drop- 
ping his hat on the ground) gone I in a moment I — 
'Twas infinitely striking— Susannah burst into a Rood 

of tears.— We ore not stocks and stones. Jonathan, 

Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted.— The foolish fat 
scullion herself, who wus scouring a fish-kettle upon her 
knees, was roused with it. — The whole kitchen crowded 
about the Corporal. 

Now, os I perceive plainly that the preservation of 
our constitution in church and state, and, possibly, the 
preservation of the whole world, — or, what is the some 
thing, the distribution and balance of its property and 
power, may in time to come depend greatly upon the 
right understanding of (his stroke of the Corporal's 
eloquence,—! do demand your attention : — your Wor- 
ships and Reverences, for any ten pages tc^ether, take 
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them where you will in any other part of the work, shall 
steep for it at your ease. 

I said, * We are not stocks and stones very well. 

I should have added, nor are we angels, — I wish we 
y,-^rc ; — hut men clothed with bodies, and governed by 
our imagi nations : — and what a junketing piece of work 
of it there is betNvixt these and our seven senses, espe* 
cially some of them ; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suffice to affirm that, of all 
the senses, the eye (for I absolutely deny the touch, 
Iho’ most of your Bar6oU\ 1 know, arc for it) has the 
quickest commerce with the soul,— gives a smarter stroke, 
and leaves something more inexpressible upon the fancy 
than words can either convey— or sometimes get rid of. 

—I Ve gone a little about ; — no matter, *(is for health, 
— let us only carry it back in our mind, to the mortality 
of Trim’s hat — ‘Arc wc not here now, — and gone in 
a moment ? ’ — There was nothing in the sentence ; — 
*iwas one of your self-evident truths we have the advan- 
tage of hearing every day ; and if Trim had not trusted 
mure to his hat than his head, he had made nothing at 
all of it. 

‘ Arc wc not here now,’ continued the Corporal, 
and are we not dropping his hat plump upon the 
ground,— and pausing, before he pronounced the word 
—‘gone! in a moment ?’ The descent of the hat was as 
if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. Nothing could have expressed the sentiment 
of mortality, of which it was the type and forerunner, 
tike it his hand seemed to vanish from under it ; — it 
fell dead the Corporal’s eye fixed upon it as upon 
a corpse and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Now,— ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand (for matter and motion are infinite) arc the 
ways by which a hat may be dropped upon the ground 
without any effect.— Had he flung it, or thrown it, or 
cast it, or skimmed it, or squirteil it, or let it slip or 
fall in any possible direction under Heaven, — or in the 
best direction that could be given to it had he dropped 
it like a goose,— like a puppy,— like an ass,— or in 
doing it, or even after he had done it, had he looked 
like a fool,— like a ninny, — like a nincompoop,— it had 
failed, and the effect upon the heart had been lost. 

Ve who govern this mighty world and its mighty 
concerns with the engines of eloquence; — who heat it, 
and cool it, and melt it, and mollify it,— and then harden 
it again to your purpose ; 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with this gre.*tt 
windlau ; and having done it, lead the owners of them 
whither ye think meet 

Ve, lastly, who drive ; and why not? Vc also 

who are driven, like turkey's to market, with a stick and 
a red clout,— meditate,— meditate, I beseech you, upon 
Trim S hat. (From Trntrmm v. 7.) 

The Starling. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject to be 
overburlhened with money as thought, had drawn me 
aside to interrogate me how much I had taken care for? 
Upon telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook his 
head and said it would not do t so pulled out his purse, 
in order to empty it into mine 1 Ve enough, in con- 

science, Eugenius, said I. .....Indeed Ycrick, you have 

not, replied Eugenius ; I know France and Italy better 

than you But you don't consider, Eugenius, said I, 

refusing his offer, that before I have been three days in 


Paris, I shall fake care to say or do something or other 
for which I shall get clapped up into ihe Bastile, and 
that 1 shall live there .a couple of entirely at 

the King of France’s expense.. . I l/cg pardon, said 
Eugenius, drily ; really. I had forgot that resource. 

Now the event I had treated gaily came seriously to 
my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalAtn<Cy or phih^sophy, or perti- 
nacity ;— or what is it in me, that after all, uhen l.a 
Fleur h.nd gone down stairs, and I was quite .alone, 1 
could not bring down my mind to think of it othcr>vi:>e 
than I had then spoken of it to Eugenius? 

— And as for the Bastilc — the terror is in the \sonl. — 
Make the most of it you can, said 1 to myself, the 
Bastilc b but another word for a tower ; — and a tower 
is but another word for a house you can’t get out of. — 
Mercy on the gouty! for they are in it twice a year. — 
But with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and paper 
and patience, albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very 
well within, — at least for a month or six weeks ; at the 
end of which, if he is a harmlcs.s fellow, his innocence 
appears, and he comes out a better and wiser man than 
he went in. 

I had some occasion (1 forget what) to step into the 
court-yard, a» I settled this account ; and remember 1 
walked down stairs in no small triumph with the con- 
ceit of my reasoning.— ^Ilcshrcw the sombre |>encil ! 
said I, vaunlingly — for I emy not its power, which 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colour- 
ing. The mind sits teaiticd at the objects she has 
magnified herself, and blackened ; reduce them to their 
proper sloe and hue, she overlooks them. ’Tis true, 
said I, correcting the proposition — the Basil le is not an 
evil to be despised.— But strip it of its towers— fill up the 
foss— unbarricade the doors— call it simply a confine- 
ment, and suppose *tis some tymnt of a distemper — and 
nut of a nun, which holds you in it— the evil vanishes, 
an<l you bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this soliloquy, 
with a voice which t took to be of a child, which com- 
plained 'it could not get out.' — I look'd up and down 
the passage, and, seeing neither man, woman, nor child, 
1 went out without furlhcr attention. 

In my return back through the passage, 1 heard 
the same words repeated twice over ; and, looking up, 
I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage.— ‘ I can’t 
get out— I can't get out,' said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who 
came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the same lamen- 
tation of its captivity,— ‘ I can’t get out,' said the starling. 

' God help thee I said I,— but I'll let thee out, cost 
what it will ; so I turned about the cage to the door : 
it was twuted and double twisted so fast tvith wire there 
was no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. 
—I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and, thrusting his head through the trellis, 
pressed his breast against it, as if impatient. — I fear, poor 
creature, said I, 1 cannot set thee at liberty. ■■ ‘No, 
said the starling ; ‘ I can't get out— I can't get out.' 

I vow I never had any alTcctions more tenderly awak- 
ened ; nor do I remember an incident in my life where 
the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a 
bubble, were so suddenly call'd home. Mechanical as 
the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were they 
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iliib ? — ’Twas no year of our Loni, replied my father 

That S impo'v^iblc, cried my uncle Toby simpleton! 

Mid my father,— was forty years l>cforc Christ was l)om. 

My uncle Toby ha<l but two things for U ; either to 
suppose his brother to \k the Wandering Jew,— or 
tl>at his misfortunes had djsor<lcrcd his brain.— 'May 
the Lord God of heaven and earth protect him and 
restore him,' said my uncle Toby, praying silently for 
my father, and with tears in his eyes. 

My father place<l the tears to a proj>er account, and 
went on with his harangue with grc.at spirit. 

' There is not such great rxlds, brother Toby, betwixt 
good and evil, as the world imagines.' (This way of 
setting o(T, by the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 
Toby’s suspicions.) ' Latxiur, sorrow, grief, sickness, 

want, and woe, are the muccs of life.* Much go<xl 

may it do them,— said my uncle ‘I'oby to himself. ■ 

' My son is dca<l ! * — so much the better ; — *tis a shame, 
in such n tempest, to have but one anchor. 

* Hut he Is gone for ever from us I be it so. — He is 
got from under the hands of his barber Iwfore he w,a5 
babl he is but risen from a feast l»cforc he was sur» 
fcitcsl from a banquet before he had got drunken. 

'The rhracians wept when a child was bom.* 

(And we were very near it, quoth n»y uncle Toby) 

'and fc.islcd anti made merry when a man went out of 
the world ; and with reason — Death opens the gate of 
fame, and shuts the gate of limy after it;— it unlooses 
the chain of tlic captivc,~an<l puts the lK)ndsman*s ta.sk 
into another man s hands. 

'Shew me the man, who knows what life is, who 
dreads it,— and 1*11 show* thee a prisoner who dreads 
his lil>erly.* 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby— (for mark— 
our appetites arc but dise.oscs) — is it not l»cUer not to 

hunger at all, than to cat? not to thirst, than to take 

]>hysic to cure it ? 

Is it not belter to l)e freed from otres ami agues,— 
from love and melancholy, — and the other hot and cold 
fits of life, than, like a galled traveller who comes weary 
to his inn, to be bound to begin his journey afresh ? 

riicrc is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks but 
wh.at it liorrows from groans and convulsions — and the 
blowing of noses and the wiping aw*ay of tears with the 
bottoms of curtains in a dying man's room. — Strip it of 

these,— What is it? *Tis iKtter in battle than in licxi, 

said my uncle Toby.— Take away its hearses, its mutes, 
anti its mourning, its plumes, escutcheons, and other 

mechanic aid.s— What is it? BtiUr in haitUt con« 

tinued my father, smiling ; for he had absolutely forgot 
my brother Hobby— it >5 terrible no way — for consider, 
brother Toby, — when we <trt — death is w/;^— and 
when death ir— we arc — My uncle Toby laid 

down his pi)>e, to consider the proposition ; my father*s 
eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man ; — away 
It went— and lnirric<i my uncle Toby's ideas along with 
it. 

For this reason, continued my father, *tis worthy to 
recollect how little alteration, in great men, the 
approaches of death have made — V*cspasian died in a 
jest upon his dose*stool— Galba with n sentence 
Septimus Severus in a despatch Tiberius in dissimuta* 

tion and Cxsar Augustus in a compliment I hope 

Hwas A sincere one,— <|Uoth my uncle Toby— 

*Twas to his wife,— said iny father. 

(From Tritirnm v. ;.) 


The Kitchen Sorrowtng. 

My young master in London is dead \ said 

Obadiah. 

A green satin night-gown of my m other's, which 
had been twice scoured, was the first idea which Oba« 

diairs exclamation brought into Susannah’s head. Well 

might Locke write a chapter upon the imperfections of 
words.^^— Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go into 
mourning.— Hut note a second time : the word meurn^ 
notwithstanding Susannah made use of it herself- 
failed also of doing its ofhee; it excited not one single 
idea, tingc<l either with grey or black, — all was green.— 
Tlic green satin night gown hung there still. 

—Oh ! 'twill be the death of my poor mistress, cried 
Susannah.— My mother's whole wardrobe followed.— 
What a procession I her rc<l damask,— her orange* tawny, 
— her while and yellow lute-strings, — her brown taffeta, 
—her l>onc*lacc<l caps, her lied ‘gowns, and comfortable 
undcrq>cHicoats-— Not a rag was left behind.^— * No 
^sht tviil iook up said Susannah- 

We had a fat foolish scullion ;— my father, I think, 
kept her for her simplicity she had been all autumn 
struggling with a dropsy.— He is dead ! said Obadiah ; 

— he is certainly dead ! So am not I, said the foolish 

scullion. 

Here is sad news, Trim 1 cried Susannah, wiping 
her eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen, — master 
Hobby is dead and the funeral was an interpola* 

lion of Susannairs — we shall have all to go into mourn- 
ing, said Susannah. 

I hope not, sai<l Trim You hope not ! cried Susan* 

nah, c.amcstly. The mourning ran not in Trim's head, 

whatever it did in Susannah's.... I hope, — said Trim, 
explaining himself, I hope in Cod the news is not 
true.... I heard the letter read with my own ears, an* 
swered Obadiah ; and we shall have a terrible piece of 
work of it in stubbing the Ox-moor. ...Oh I he*s dead, 
said Susannah.... As sure, said the scullion, os I 'in alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my soul, said 
Trim, fetching a sigh.— Poor creature I — poor boy!— 
poor gentleman I 

He was alive last Whitsuntide! said the coach* 

man Whitsuntide! — alas! cried Trim, extending hts 

right arm, and falling instantly into the same attitude 
in which he read the sermon,— what is Whitsuntide, 
Jonathan (for that was the coachman's name), or Shrove* 
(ide, or any tide or time past, to this I Are we not here 
now, continued the Corporal (striking the end of hts 
stick |>crpcndicularly upon the floor, so as to give an 
idea of health and stability) and are we not— (drop* 
ping his hat on the ground) gone 1 in a moment I— 
1'was infinitely striking— Susannah burst into a flood 

of tears.— We art not stocks and stones. ^Jonathan, 

Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted.— The foolish fat 
scullion herself, who was scouring a flsh*kettle upon her 
knees, was roused with it. — The whole kitchen crowded 
about the Corporal. 

Now, as I perceive plainly that the preservation of 
our constitution in church and state, and, possibly, the 
preservation of the whole world, — or, what Is the same 
thing, the distribution and balance of its property and 
power, may in time to come depend greatly upon the 
right understanding of this stroke of the Corporal's 
eloquence,— I do demand your attention :— your Wor* 
ships and Reverences, for any ten pages together, take 
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them where you will in any other part of the work, shall 
sleep for it at your ease. 

I said, * We are not stocks and stones : ’lis very well. 
I should have added, nor are we angcU, — I wish we 
\scrc ; — but men clothed with bodies* and governed by 
our imaginations : — and w'hat a junketing piece of work 
of it there is betwixt these and our seven senses, espe* 
cially some of them ; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suflice to affirm that, of all 
the senses, the eye (for I absolutely deny the touch, 
Iho' most of your Barhatiy 1 know, are for it) has the 
quickest commerce with the soul,— gives a smarter stroke, 
and leaves something more inexpressible upon the fancy 
than words can cither convey— or sometimes get rid of. 

—1 've gone a little about ; — no matter, 'tis for health, 
— let us only carry it back in our mind, to the mortality 
of Trim's hat— 'Arc wc not here now, — and gone in 
a moment ? ’—There was nothing in the sentence ; — 
’twas one of your self-evident truths we have the advan- 
tage of hearing every day ; and if Trim had not trusted 
more to bis hat than his bead, he had made nothing at 
all of it. 

»' Are we not here now,' continued the Corporal, 
and are we not '—dropping his hat plump upon the 
ground,— and pausing, before he pronounced the word 
— ' gone ! In a moment ? ’ The descent of the hat was as 
tf a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. Nothing could have expressed the sentiment 
of mortality, of which it was the type and forerunner, 
like it his hand seemed to vanish from under it ; — it 
fell dead the Corporal's eye fixed upon it os upon 
a corpse and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Now,— ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand (for matter and motion are infinite) are the 
ways by which a hat may be dropped upon the ground 
without any effect.— Had he Rung it, or thrown it, or 
cast it, or skimmed it, or squirtevl it, or let it slip or 
fall in any possible direction under Heaven, — or in the 
best direction that could l>e given to it : — had he dropped 
it like a goose,— like a puppy, — like an ass, — or in 
doing it, or even after he had done it, had he looked 
like a fool, — like a ninny, — like a nincompoop, — it had 
failetl, and the effect upon the heart had been lost. 

Yc who govern this mighty world and its mighty 
concerns with the engines of eloquence ; — who heat it, 
and cool it, and melt it, and mollify it,— and then harden 
it again to your purpose 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with this great 
windlass ; and having done it, lead the owners of them 
whither ye think meet \ 

Ye, lastly, who drive 5 and why not? Ye aUo 

who arc driven, like turkeys to market, with a stick and 
a red clout,— meditate,— meditate, 1 beseech you, upon 
Trim I hat. (From Tristram Skmndfy y. 7,) 

The Starling. 

Eugenios, knowing that I was as little subject to be 
overburthened with money as thought, had drawn me 
aside to interrogate me how much I had taken care for? 
Upon telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook his 
head and said it would not do ; so pulled out bis purse, 
in order to empty it into mine 1 Vc enough, in con- 
science, Eugenius, said I Indeed Yorick, you have 

not, replied Eugenius ; I know France and Italy better 

than you But you don’t consider, Eugenius, said I, 

refusiog hss offer, that before I have been three days in 
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Paris, 1 shall take care to say or <li> >omelhing or other 
for which I shall get clapped up into the Bastile, and 
that 1 shall live there a couple of niMiidw entirely at 
the King of Frances expense. I l>cg pardon, said 
Eugenius, drily ; really, I had forgot that rcj^ource. 

Now the event I had treated gaily came seriously to 
my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchaltxn<fy or phib sophy, or perti- 
nacity or wlial is it in me, that after all, \>hcn 1-a 
Fleur had gone down stairs, and I was quite .alone, 1 
could not bring down my mind to think of it otherwise 
than I had then spoken of it to Eugenius? 

— And as for the liastilc — the terror is in the v.onl. — 
Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, the 
Bastilc is but another word for a tower ; — and a tower 
IS but another word for a house you can't gel out of. — 
Mercy on the gouty? for they arc in it twice a year. — 
But with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and paper 
and patience, albeit a man can't get out, he may do very 
well within, — at least for a month or six weeks ; at the 
end of which, if he is a harmlcs.s fellow, his innocence 
appears, and he comes out a better and wiser man than 
he went in. 

1 had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the 
court-yard, as I settled this account ; and remember 1 
walked down stairs in no small triumph with the con- 
ceit of my reasoning.— ^IJcshrcw the sombre pencil! 
said I, vauntingly — for I ^nvy not its power, whicli 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colour- 
ing. 'Fhe mind sits terrified at the objects she has 
magnified herself, and blackened ; reduce them to their 

proper sixe and hue, she overlooks them. 'Tis true, 

said 1 , correcting (he proposition — the Bastile is not an 
evil to be despised.— But strip it of its towers— fill up (he 
foss—un barricade the doors— call it simply a confine- 
ment, and suppose *tis some tyrant of a distcm|>er — and 
not of a man, which holds you in it— the evil vanishes, 
and you l>ear the other half without complaint. 

1 was interrupted in the hey-day of this soliloquy, 
with a voice which I took to be of a child, which com- 
plained Mt could not get out.'— I look’d up and down 
the passage, and, seeing neither man, woman, nor child, 
I went out without further .attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard 
the same words repeated twice over; and, looking up, 
I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage.—' I can't 
get out— I can’t get out,’ said the starling. 

1 stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who 
came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards w*hich they approached it, w ith the same lamen- 
tation of its captivity,—' I can’t get out,' said the starling. 

■■God help thee I said 1 ,— but I’ll let thee out, cost 
what it will ; so I turned about the cage to ^t the door; 
it was twisted and double twisted so fast >vith wire there 
was no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. 
— 1 took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and, thrusting his head through the trellis, 
pressed his breast against it, as if impatient.— 1 fear, poor 
creature, said I, I cannot set thee at liberty.- *No,’ 
said the starling ; ‘ I can't get out — 1 can’t get out.’ 

I vow I never had any aflections more tenderly awak- 
ened ; nor do I remember an incident in my life where 
the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a 
bubble, were so suddenly call’d home. Mechanical as 
the notes were, yet so true in tnne to nature were they 
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dnnted, I hat in one moment they overthrew all my 
i> sternal ic reasonings ujxjn the llnsiilc ; and 1 heavily 
valkcd up stairs, unsaying every wor<i I had said in 
•oing clown them. 

ItjNguisc thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery, said 1, 
still thou art a hitter draught ! and, though thousands 
in all ages have l)ccn made to drink of thee, thou art no 
Ic^^ hitler on that aecount. — Tis thou, thrice sweet 
and gracic>u> goddess, addressing myself to JJbirty^ 
whom all, in public or in )»rivate, worship, whose taste 
)s grateful, and ever will l>c so, till Nnture herself shall 
change. No tmt of words can sj>ot thy snowy mantle, 
nor cliymic power turn ihy sceptre into iron with ihcc, 
to smile upon him as he cals his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose Court thou art 
Gracious Heaven I cried 1, kneeling down ujwn 
the lad step hut one in my ascent, grant me hut health, 
then great Ucstower of it, and give me hut this fair 
g^xldcss as my comjxnnion,— and shower down thy 
mitres, if il seem goo<l unto thy Divine Trovidence, upon 
tho>c heads wliich arc aching for them! 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. 1 sat 
down close by my tabic, and, leaning my head upon my 
han<l, I began to figttre to myself the miseries of con- 
finement. I was in a right frame for it, and so I gave 
full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to Iwgin w ith the millions of my fellow, 
creatures l>om to no inheritance but slavery : but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that tlie multitude of s.ad groups in it did 
but distract me, 

— I took n single captive ; and, having first shut him 
up in his dungeon, I then lookevl through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I l)chcld his l>ody half waste<{ aw.iy with long ex]>ecla- 
tion ami confinement, ami felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it was which arises from hope dcfcrrcsl. U|>on 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish; in thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanne^l his blood ; 
— he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that timc;~nor 
had (he voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice ! — llis chiUlren I 

Hut here my heart liegan to blce<l ; and I was forced 
to go on with another part of the portrait. 

lie was silting upon the ground u|>on a little straw, 
in the furthest comer of hU dungeon, which w.as allcr* 
nntcly his chair an<l l)C<i : a little calender of small sticks 
was laid at the hc.ad, notched all over with the dismal 
days and nights he had passctl there : — he had one of 
these little sticks in his hand, and, with a rusty nail, he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted tip a 
ho|>c1css eye towards the door, then cast it down, — shook 
his head, and went on with his work of alHiction. I 
heard his chains u]>on his legs, as he turned his l>ody to 
lay his little stick u]>on the lnindlc.~lie gave a deep 
sigh. — I saw the iron enter into his soul I burst into 
tears.— — I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. 

(From A StufittifH/rti 

Editions of Sterne's wofks Include iboie by the present writer 
(d Volk t^4)« and W. L. Cro*s(i9 volk 1904), and the * Shakespeare 
Head' edition (7 voU. 1997). The Leture were edited by L P» 
Curtis (1935). TriitrmtH Skmndf and the Sfmiim 4 Mtml J&urnfj 
have often appeared sepsrately. For the bioyraphy consult Fcrriat't 
lUHtirafUm 4/ is, 1 69S) ; Percy Fiirgerald's life (new ed. 
1906); Traill's monograph (i8Ss) ; the French Life by Stapfer(i6Si): 


Scherer's Etoy (mns. tSyi); Sir Sidney Lee'« ariicle in ihe 
Di<ti 4 ni%wy e/ Btotra^hy^ the basis of all subsequent 

biographies ; W. I- Cross's tkt Li/t find Timtt 4/ Lixurtmt 
SUfu* (s volt. 1909 ; new edition coriiaining a hitherto unpublished 
'Letter Book/ 1995); W. Skhel’s Sitrut^ a Strtdy (1910); and 
U Melville's Tkf Li/t aid LtiUrg 4/ I.anrtnft SUr^tf (191 ik 
1 he much discussed 'Journal to Elisa* was first published from 
manuscript In the British Museum in W. L. Cross's edition of tbe 


works ; Cross also reprinted (1914) the F^manee or 

/fh( 4 P^ 4/ a Warm (1759). an nIUgorical eccleslav 

tical skit. SUrn/'i EUta (1999). by A. Wright and W. I- Sclaler, 
gives an accouut of Mrs Draper's life in India, and her lettem 
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Saiiio.s Townicy (1714-78) was author of 
Hig;h Lift below Stairs^^ a burlesque on ihe ex- 
travagance and affectation of serv’anls in aping the 
manners of their masters, ultimately detected by 
' the master in disguise. The play was said actually 
' to have had some effect in correcting this abuse ; 
at all events it provoked organised and violent 
protest from all the liveried servants in the gallery 
when it was produced in the Edinburgh theatre. 
Townicy, son of a wealthy London merchant and 
brother of Sir Charles Townicy, Garter King of 
Arms, tvas born at Barking and bred at St John’s, 
Cambridge. From 1760 he was head-master of 
Merchant Taylors' School, and latterly he also held 
clerical preferments. Other two farces of his were 
failures. But it was said that from one of them 
came much of a piece produced by Garrick and 
Colman, and that many of the best things by 
Garrick, Townlcy's intimate, benefited greatly by 
Townlcy's suggestion and revision. 

Jloliii llawkc.swortli (c. i7iS*73)i in 
London, in 1744 succeeded Dr Johnson on the 
GoUUmaffs Magazine; and in 1752 started, with 
Johnson and others, The Advculurer^ half of whose 
140 numbers were from Hawkesworth’s pen, and 
show a not wholly unsuccessful imitation of the 
Johnsonian manner. Haw'kcsworth, who became 
LL.D., published a volume of fairy tales (1761)1 
edited Swift, and prepared the account of CapLiin 
Cook’s first voyage, which formed vol$. ii. and iii. of 
Hawkcsworlh’s (3 vols. 1773). 

Cbnrles Johnstone (c. 1719-1800) amused 
the town in 1760-65 by the clever contemporary 
satire of his Chrysal, or the Adviniuns of a 
Guinea. Born of Annandalc ancestry in County 
Limerick, Johnstone studied at Dublin, and was 
debarred by deafness from success as a lawyer. 
He went to India in 1782, was a proprietor of one 
of the Bengal newspapers, and died at Calcutta* 
Several other novels from his pen are now even 
more completely forgotten than ChrysaL Dr 
Johnson — to whom the manuscript was shown 
by the bookseller^adviscd the publication of 
Chrysal^ whose author, Sir Waller Scott after- 
wards said, might safely be ranked as a prose 
Juvenal. The adventures are related somewhat 
in the style of Le Sage and of Smollett, but the 
satirical portraits arc overcharged ; the author 
exaggerated the vices of his age and of its public 
men, and his book was not altogether unjustly 
called the best scandalous chronicle of the day* 
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Horace Walpole (formally Horatio;, fourth 
Earl of Oiford, was born 34th September 1717 (O.S.) 
in London, the youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole. 
At Eton and at King's College, Cambridge, he had 
Gray the poet as a friend, and while still at the 
university was appointed by his father to sinecures 
worth ^1200 a year. He and Gray set out together 
on the grand lour, but after two years quarrelled 
and parted at Reggio, where Walpole fell ill. 
Returning to England {1741), he took his seal for 
Callington in Cornwall ; but although he interested 
himself in cases like the Byng trial of t 757 > his 
function in politics was that of the chronicling 
spectator rather than the energetic actor. He ex* 
changed his Cornish seat in 1754 for the family 
borough of Castle Rising, and this in 1757 for that 
of King's Lynn. In 1745 father died, leaving 
him with ample means ; and he continued to live 
the life of collector and connoisseur, dabbling 
lightly in familiar verse and j<HX {T esprit ^ trifling 
with history and art criticism, and corresponding 
voluminously. In 1747 ho purchased, near Twicken* 
ham, the cottage which he gradually elaborated 
into the wclbknown * Gothic Castle ' and ^ curiosity 
shop' of Strawberry Hill. This transformation, 
authorship, visits to Paris (1765, 1767, 1775, where 
he came to know Madame du DeflTandX the cstab- 
hshment of a private press (1757), and correspond* 
ence with Sir Horace Mann and others constituted 
the occupations of his life. His acquaintance with 
the two Misses Berry*, his ^twin wives,’ dated from 
1788 ; he died in London 2nd March 1797, and was 
buried at H^ghton, the Norfolk scat of his family. 
In 1791, by (he death of his eldest brother’s son, 
he had become fourth Earl of Orford ; he was never 
married. His essays in Moore’s World exhibit a 
deft hand, and he had gifts as a verse* writer. In 
such squibs as the L^iUr from Xo Ho to his 
friend /Jen Chi at I^ekin (1757), in which he 
follows Montesquieu and Lyttelton and antici* 
pates Goldsmith, be is at his best His Castle 0/ 
Otranto (1764), professedly a translation from the 
MS. of an Italian cleric, was, with, its medixval 
and supernatural machinery, a forerunner of the 
romantic movement Lauded by Sir Walter Scott 
and denounced by Hailitt, this romance had un- 
doubtedly the honour, such as it is, of leading up 
to the ^ School of Terror,* to Clara Reeve and 
Mrs Radcliflfc, to Deckford and Monk Lewis and 
Maturin. Walpole's tragedy of The Mysterious 
Mother (1768), pronounced *of the highest order’ 
by Byron, is ‘strong’ but gruesome. Other works 
often quoted are the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (1758; best cd. 1806), Fugitive Pieces in 
Verse and Prose (1758), Anecdotes of Painting in 
England a standard work for more than 

a century), a Catalogue of Engravers ( 1 763), f/istoric 
Doubts on Richard III, (1768), an Essay on Modem 
Gardening ( 1 785), Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 
George //.( rSaa), Memoirs of the Reign of George II I. 
(1845 ; good ed. by G. F. Russell Barker, 1892), &c. 
He also printed at the Strawberry Hill Press 


the Odes of Gray ( 1757 ), Grammont’s Memoires 
(1772;, Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (l 764 )» 
Lucan^s Pharsalia^ with Bentley’s note?> 1 1760J, &c. 
Walpole’s literar)* reputation rests chiefly ui>on his 
published letters, which, nearly 2700 in number, 
rival in interest those of his friend (ira>% and deal 
in the most vivacious way with party politics, 
foreign affairs, literature, art, and personal gossip. 
His criticisms, frequently caustic, at limc^ merely 
capricious, often show real literary insight. 

Strawberry Hill. 

You perceive by my date (1747] that I am got into a 
new camp, and have left my tub at Windsor. It a 
little plaything house that I got out of Mrs ChenevixV 
shop [the place was sub let to him by Mrs Chcncvi\»^ 
a toy- woman], and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. 
It U set in enamelled meadows, with filigree hedges — 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roU’d, 

And little finches wave ihcir wings of gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply 
me continually with coaches and chaises; baiges as- 
solemn os Barons of the Exchequer move under my 
window ; Richmond Kill and Ham W.alks bound my 
prospects ; but, thank Cod ! the Thames is l)ctween me 
and the Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers, as plenty 
os flounders, inhabit all around ; and Pope’s ghost is 
just now skimming under my window by a most poetical 
moonlight. 

The Scottish Rebellion. 

AW. 15, 1 745. 

1 told you in my last what disturbance there had l>een 
about the new regiments ; the affair of rank was again 
disputed on the report till ten at night, and carried by 
a majority of twenty •three. The King had been per- 
suaded to appear for it, though Lord Granville made it 
a party-point against Mr Bclham. Winnington did not 
speak. I was not there, for I could not vote for it, and 
yielded not to give any hindrance to a public measure 
(or at least what was called so) just now. The Prince 
acted openly, and influenced his people against it ; but 
it only served to let Mr Pelham see, what, like every* 
thing else, he did not know, how strong he la The 
King will scarce speak to him, and he cannot yet get 
Pitt into place. 

The Rebels arc come into England: for two days- 
we believed them near Lancaster, but the Ministry* now 
own that they don’t know if they have passed Carlisle. 
Some think they will besiege that town, which has an 
old wall, and all the militia in it of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland ; but as they can pass by it, 1 don’t see 
why they should lake it, for they are not strong enough 
to leave garrisons. Several desert them as they advance 
south ; and altogether, good men and bad, nobody 
believes them ten thousand. By their marching west- 
ward to avoid Wade, it is evident that they are not 
strong enough to fight him. They may yet retire back 
into their mountains, but if once they get to Lancaster, 
their retreat is cut off; for Wade will not stir from 
NewcMlle till he has embarked them deep into England, 
and then he will be behind them. He has sent Gcncml 
Handasyde from Berwick with two regiment* to take 
possession of Edinburgh. The Rebels are certainly m 
a very desperate situation : they dared not meet \N ade ; 
and if they had waited for him, their troop* would have 
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<lc»ertc<l Unless they mccl with greal risings in their 
favour in LanCAshirc, I ilon'l sec what they can hope, 
except from a continu.ilion of our neglect. That, 
indcoih has nobly exericd itself for them. They were 
suffered to march the whole length of Scotland, and 
lake possession of the capital, without a man appearing 
.agaii>*.t (hem. Then (wo thousand men SAtUd to them, 
(o run from them. I'ill the flight of Cope’s army, Wade 
WAV not sent. Two roads still lay into England, and 
til) they had chosen that which Wade ha<l not taken, no 
nrmy was thought of l)cing sent to secure the other. 
Now l.igonier, with seven old regiments and six of the 
new, IS onicred to Lanc.asliire : l>cforc this first division 
of I lie army could get to Co vent r)*, they arc forced to 
order it to halt, for fear the enemy should be up with it 
l>cforc it was all assembled. It is uncertain if the Rebels 
will march to the north of Wales I® Bristol, or towards 
London. If to the latter, IJgonicr must fight them: 
if to eitlier of the other, which 1 hope, the two armies 
may jenn and drive (hem into a comer, where they must 
all j'crish. They cannot sub>isl in Wales hut by being 
supplied by the papists in Ireland. I'he best is, that 
we arc in no fear from France ; there is no pfC|iaration 
for invasions in any of their ports. Ix)rcl Clancarty, 
a Scotchman (not so; he was Irish] of grc.at parts, but 
mad and drunken, and whose family forfeited ^^90.000 
a year for King James, is made vice*admiral at Brest, 
rhe Duke of Bctlforil goes in his little round person with 
his regiment ; he now takes to the land, and says he is 
tireil of being a pen*and*ink man. Lord Gower insisted 
Soo u|>on going with his regiment, but is laid up with the 
gout. 

With the Rclicls in England, you may imagine we 
have no private news, nor think of foreign. From this 
account you may judge that our cause is far from des« 
jicraic, though disagreeable. 

The Prince [Frc<lenck, Prince of Wales), while the 
Princess Hes in, has t4akcn to give dinners, to which he 
asks two of the ladies of the bed •chamber, tw*o of the 
maids of honour, &c. by (urns ^^ve or six others. 
He sits at (he head of the table, drinks and harangues 
to all this medley (ill nine at night; and (he other day, 
4tftcr the affair of the regiments, drank Mr Fox's health in 
it bumper, with three huzias, for opposing Mr Pelham : 

' Si <]tta fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marccllus cris I ' 

You put me in pain for my eagle, and in more for 
the Chutes, whose zeal is very heroic, but very ilLplaccd. 
I long to hear that all my Chutes and eagles arc safe out 
•of the Pope's hands 1 Pray, w ish the Suareses joy of nil 
ihcir espousals. Does the Princess pray abundantly for 
her friend the Pretender? Is she extremely ahaUut wth 
her devotion ; and docs she fa.st till she ha.s got a violent 
appetite for sup|)er? An<l then, docs she cat so long, 
lhat old Sarrasin is quite impatient to go to cards again? 
Good*night! I intend you shall still be Resident from 
King George. 

forgot to tell you that the other day I con- 
<ludcd the Ministry knew (he danger was all over; for 
the Duke of Newcastle ventured to have the Pretender's 
declaration burnt at the Royal Exchange. 

The Chutes were an English family of Wa 1 po 1 <*» acquaintance 
at Florence. The eagle was the antique found near (he Baths 
of Cancalla at Rome In tysa, and purchased in 1745 by Walpole 
through the agency of Chute. It formed part of hit collection at 
Strawberry HilL 


a», 1745. 

For these two days we have been expecting news of a 
battle. Wade marched last Saturday from Newcastle, 
and must have got up with the Rebels if they stayed for 
him, though the roads are exceedingly bad and great 
quantities of snow have fallen. But last night there 
was some notice of a body of Rclicls being advancetl to 
Penryth. We were put into great spirits by an heroic 
letter from the Mayor of Carlisle, who had fired on the 
Rebels and made them retire ; he concluded with saying, 

* And so I think the town of Carlisle has done his Majesty 
more service than the great city of Edinbuigh, or than all 
Scotland together.' But this hero, who was grown the 
whole fashion for fourand-twenty hours, had chosen to 
stop all other letters. Tire King spoke of him at his 
levee with great encomiums ; Lord Stpir said : * Yes, sir, 
Mr Paterson has behaved vciy bravely.' The Duke of 
Bedford interrupted him — *My Lord, his name is not 
PiUtrson ; that is a Scotch name ; his name is Pattimon^, 
But .alack I the next day the Rebels returned, having 
placed the women and children of the country in waggons 
in front of their army, and forcing the peasants to fix the 
scaling-ladders. The great .Mr Pattinson, or Paterson 
(for now his name may be which one pleases), instantly 
surrendered the town, and agreed to pay two thousand 
pounds to s.avc it from pillage. 

Ang. I, 1746* 

I am this moment come from the conclusion of the 
greatest and most melancholy scene 1 ever yet saw I you 
will easily guess it was the trials of the rebel Lords. As 
it was the most interesting sight, it was the most solemn 
and fine: a coronation is a puppet-show, and all the 
splendour of it, idle ; but this sight at once feasted one's 
eyes and engaged all one's passions. It began last 
Monday ; three- parts of Westminstcr-hall were inclosed 
with g.Mleries, and hung with scarlet ; and the whole 
ceremony was conducted with the most awful solemnity 
and decency, except in the one point of leaving the 
pri^ners at the bar, amidst the idle curiosity of some 
crowd, and even with the >viine5scs who had sworn 
against them, while the Lords adjourned to their own 
house to consult. No part of the Royal Family was 
there, which was a proper regard to the unhappy men, 
who were become (heir victims. One hundred and 
thirty-nine Lords were present, and made a noble sight 
on their \)ttiz\\tsjr(qutnt and fuUl The Chancellor was 
Lord High Steward ; but though a most comely person- 
age with a fine voice, his behaviour was mean, curiously 
searching for occasion to bow to the Minister that is no 
peer, and consequently applying to (he other Ministers, 
in a manner, for their ordtt ; and not even ready at 
the ceremonial. To the prisoners he was peevish ; and 
instead of keeping up to the humane dignity of the law 
of England, whose character it is to point out favour to 
the criminal, he crossed them, and almost scolded at any 
offer they made towards defence. I had armed myself 
with ail the resolution I could, with the thought of their 
crimes and of (he danger past, and was assisted by the 
sight of the Marquis of Lothian in weepers for hit son 
who fell at Culloden—but the fint appearance of the 
prisoners shocked me I their behaviour melted roe I 
Lord Kilmarnock artd Lord Cromartie are both past 
forty, but look younger. Lord Kilmarnock is tall and 
slender, with an extreme fine person : his behaviour a 
most just mixture between dignity and submission; if 
in anything (0 be reprehended, a little aflected, and hia 
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hair loo exaclly dressed for a man in his siiuaijon ; 
but when I say this, it is not to find fault with him, 
but to shew how little fault (here was to be foun<i. 
Lor<i Cromartie is an indifi'crtml figure, appcarc^l much j 
dejected, and rather sullen : he dropj>cd a few tear? the 
fir^t day, and swooned as soon as he got Uick to hi- cell. 
For X^ni Balmcrino, he is the most natural brave old ' 
fellow I ever saw : the highest intrepi<lity, even to in* ' 
difference. At the bar he l>ehaved hkc a s<»ldicr an'l ’ 
a man ; in the intervals of form, with carclcssn&s an*! 
humour. He pressed extremely to have his wife, his 
pretty Peggy, with him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie , 
only secs her huslxand through the grate, not choosing to 
be shut up with Idm, as she thinks she can serve him 
l>ctler by her intercession without. . • . When they were 
to be brought from the Tower in sep.arate coaches, there 
was some dispute in which the axe must go— old Ual* 
merino cried, ‘Come, come, put it with me.* At the 
Iwir, he plays with his fingers M\yon the axe, while he 
talks to the genllcnian-gaolcr ; and one day. >onicl>ody 
coming up to listen, he look the blade and held it like 
a fan between their faces. During the trial, a little l>oy 
was near him, but not tall enough to see ; he made room 
for the child and placed him near himself. • . . 

When the peers were going to vote, Lord Foley with- 
drew, as too well a wisher; I.ord Moray, as nephew of 
Lord Balmcrino— and Lord Slatr> as, I Iwlieve. uncle to 
his great grandfather. Lord Windsor, very affectedly, 
said, ‘I am sorry I must say, i/ficn my hottour.' 

Lord Stamford would not answer to the name of tf<nryy 
having been christened Harry — what a great w.iy of 
thinking on such an occasion ! 1 was diverted too with 

ohl Norsa, , . . an old Jew that kept a tavern. My 
brother, as Auditor of the Exchequer, has a gallery 
along one whole side of the court. 1 said, ‘I really 
feel for the prisoners!’ Old Issachar replied, ‘Feel 
for them ! pray, if they had succeeded, what would 
have l>ecomc of alt us t * When my l^dy Townshend 
heard her husband vote, she said, ‘ 1 always knew my 
lord was guilty^ but I never thought he would own it 
ufon his houmtr,* I^rd Dalmerino said, that one of 
his reasons for pleading not gufl/y, was, that so many 
ladies might not Ik: disappointed of their show. ... He 
sai<l, ‘They call me Jacobite ; I am no more a Jacobite 
ih.in any that trie<i me : but if the Great Mogul had 
set up his standard, 1 should have followed it, for I 
could not starve.’ 

London Earthquakes and London Qoasip. 

A/ttr, II, 1750. 

PeitenU and jirodigies are ^rown so fre<|u«n<, 

That they have loit (heir name. 

— Dxvdbh's All /^r L^v/. 

My text is not literally tine ; but as far as earthquakes 
go towards lowering the price of wonderful commodities, 
lo be sure we are overstocked. We have hod a second, 
much more violent than the first; and you must not be 
surprised if by next post you hear of a burning moun- 
tain sprung up in Smllhficld. In the night between 
Wednesday and Thursday last (exactly a month since 
the first shock) the earth had a shivering fit between 
one and two, but so slight, that if no more had 
followed, I don’t believe it would have been noticed. 

I had been awake, and had scarce dozed again— on 
a sudden I felt my bolster lift up my head ; I thought 
somebody was getting from under my bed, but soon 


found il \va*« a strong ‘ j half 

a minute, with a vitilcnl vi r ng I 

runi* mv Inrll ; nn servant c.iiiic jri, n .J (f 

Ins sen-v" : in an iiutini we heud Jn 

the ncighlx^urh'po-l ffur»g up. I ^ t up .m. . * * ' 1 i 

running into the 'Uccl. but '•.i« n * u:. j 1 . • 

there has been -onic ; tv\*» <'ld ff u.g *. ovt*. 

chimneys and much cinn.*! wire. I Ik- Iclo ix;i< n 
several houses. Admir-al Kxi'oWe^ wf'o h.i .i.« i 
in Jainaua, and felt srvcii there, wvs tt*i- vv.i* i' ' 
Molcni than any of them: hr.iiKC'vo protein it r». tJ.e 
dreadful one ai Leghorn. I he wi^e ^.v\. ili.n if \'o h've 
not r.ain >oon, we shall certainly have more, '^evet I 
people arc going out of town, for it lua** nowlicrc reavhe 1 
above ten miles from Lomlon: they say they .ate r. t 
frightened, but ihm it is such fine weather, ' Lor<i ! - nc 
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can’t help going into the country!* ... A parson, who 
came into White's the morning of earthquake the first, ami 
heard bets laid on whether it was an earthquake or the 
blowing up of powder-mills, went away exceedingly scan- 
dalised, and said : ‘ I protest they are such an impious set 
of people, that I believe if the last tnimpel was to sound, 
they would bet puppet-show against Judgment.' . • . 

llie Middlesex election is carried against the Court t 
the Prince, in a green frock (and 1 won't swear but in 
a Scotch plaid waistcoat), sat under the park -wall irv 
his chair, and hallooed the voters on to Brentford. The 
Jacobites arc so transported, that they are opening sub- 
scriptions for all boroughs that shall l)c vacant. 

The Round of London Life. 

/> fc , »9, 17S3. 

We arc a very absurd nation (though the French arc 
so good at present as to think us a very wise one, only 
because they themselves arc now a very weak one) ; but 
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then il)At ab$ur<Uty <lcpenJs upon the almanac ros(erit)% 
>\ho will know nothing of our intervals, will conclude 
tliat tills age was a succession of cvenu. I could tell 
them (hat we know as well when an event, as when 
Ka^tcr, will happen. Do but recollect these last ten 
yenrv The licginning of October, one is certain that 
vvcTy)ux\y will be at Xcwmarket, ami the Duke of 
Cumberland will lose, and Shaflo win. two or three 
thousaml pounds. After that, while people are pre- 
paring to come to town for the winter, the Ministry is 
smidcniy changed, and all the world comes to learn how 
it liappcnd, a fortnight .sooner than they intended ; and 
fully persuaded that the new arrangement cannot last a 
month. The rarliamcnl opens: cveryl»o<ly is liribctl ; 
ami I lie new establishment is pcrceiveil to l^c composcti 
of adamant. Xovember passes, with two or three self- 
murders, and a new play. Christinas arrives; everylxKly 
goes out of loss I j ; and a riot happens in one of (he 
theatres. The Parliament meets again : taxes arc 
warmly opposc<l, and some citiren makes his fortune 
by a subscription. Ihc Opposition languishes: halls 
ami a.s.semblics l)cgin : some master ami miss Inrgin to 
get together, arc talked of, and give occasion to forty 
more matches l>ciiig invented ; an unexpected delmtc 
starts up at the end of the session, that makes more 
noise than anything that was designc<l to make a noise, 
ami subsides again in a new peerage or two. Kanelagh 
ojK'ns and Vauxhall ; one produces scamlal, and t’other a 
<lrunkcn quarrel. People separate, vomc to Tunbridge, 
and some lo all the horse-races in Lingland; and so the 
irear comes again lo Dctol>cr. 

From * The Castle ot Otranto.' 

The marquis was not surprise<l At the silence (hat 
reigned in the ]>rinccs$s apartment. Concluding her, 
AS he had been advertised, in her oratory, he passed on. 
The door was a«jar; the evening gloomy and overcast. 
Pushing open the door gently, lie saw a person kneeling 
before the altar. As he approached nearer, it sccmctl 
not a woman, but one in a long woollen wce<b whose 
l>ack WAS towards him. The person seemed absorlicd 
in prayer. The marquis was about lo return, when the 
figure, rising, stoc<l some moments fixed in meditation, 
M'ithout regarding him. The marquis, expecting the 
holy pcr8<in to conic forth, and meaning to excuse liis 
uncivil interruption, said, Reverend father, I sought the 
l^ady I lippolit.i.^nippolita I replied a hollow voice; 
earnest thou lo this castle to seek Ilippolita^ and then 
the figure turning slowly round, discovcrc<i to Frederic 
the (Icshicss jaws and empty sockets of a skeleton, wrapt 
in a hermit’s cowl. -^Angels of grace protect me! cried 
Frc<lcric, rccoiling.~l)cscr>*e their protection I said the 
spectre. — Frederic, falling on his knees, adjured the 
phantom to take pity oii him. — Dost thou not remember 
me? said the apparition. Remember the wood of Joppa I 
—Art thou that holy hermit? cricil Frcvlcric, trembling. 
Can I do aught for thy eternal ]>eace ?— Wast thou 
delivered from bondage, said the spectre, to pursue 
carnal delights? Hast thou forgotten the buried sabre, 
and the iKhcst of Heaven engraven on U?~I have not, 
I have not, said Frederic : but say, blest spirit, what is 
ihy errand to me ? what remains to be done?*-^To forget 
Matilda ! said (he apparition, and vanished. 

Frederic’s blood froze in his veins. For some minutes 
be remained motionless. Then, falling prostrate on his 
face before the altar, he besought the interttssion of 


cver^* saint for pardon. A flood of tears succeeded to 
this transport ; and (he image of (he beauteous Matilda 
rushing, in spite of him, on his thoughts, he lay on the 
ground in a conflict of penitence and passion. Ere he 
could recover from (his agony of his spirits, the Princess 
llippolita, with a taper in her hand, entered the oratory 
alone. Seeing a man, without motion, on the floor, she 
gave a shriek, concluding him dead. Her fright brought 
Frederic to himself. Rising suddenly, his face bedewed 
with tears, he would have rushetl from her presence ; 
but Hippolita, stopping him, conjua*d him, in the most 
plaintive accents, to cxpl.iin the cause of his disorder, 
and by what strange chance she had found him there in 
that posture. — Ah 1 virtuous princess ! said the marquis, 
l>enelralcd with griefs— and stopped.— For the love of 
heaven, my lord, said Hippolita, disclose the cause of 
thU transport I What mean these doleful sounds, this 
alarming exclamation on my name? What woes has 
Heaven still in store for the wretchcti Hippolita?— Yet 
silent I— by ever)* pitying angel, I adjure thee, noble 
prince, continued she, falling at his feet, to disclose the 
purport of what lies at (by heart— I see thou fcclcst for 
me ; thou fcclcst the shaqi pangs that thou inflict est— 
speak, for pity ! — does ought thou knowest concern my 
child? — I cannot s|)cak, cried Fre<leric, bunting from 
her — Oh ! Matilda ! 

Mxry berry edited W» 1 poU*i (5 voU 1796K Mrs Paget 

Toynbee ediieU ihe I.«iicn (>6 volt. 1904-6 ; three supplementary 
vols. 1919-2$, ed. by P.sget Toynbee, who .ilso issued Pfmwtt* 
ctnftt <1924), and other works of Walpole) : a new edition was begun 
by Lewi« in 19^7. Tht Cmttlt Otranto was reprinted in 1923. See 
also his L*ut ed. Sieuart (1909); Hfrmci 

< f '4 edited by Warburton (i^st); Studies by Austin Dobson 
(snd ed. 1S93), Yvon (1914), D. M. Stuart (1927), Gwyno (193s); 
Macaul.*iy'< Essay, brilliant but unsympathetic; Salnte-Beuve's 
essays on .Mad.sme du DefTand (Can/mV/, vols. L and xiViX whose 
LtfirttA (3 vols.)were published in 1911. 

Alexnntlor Carlyle (1722-1805; was born at 
Cummcrtrccs manse near Annan, whence in 1724 
his father \vas called to Preston pans. Educated at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Lcydcoi he was minister 
of Inveresk from 1748 till his death. He was 
a divinity student when he volunteered for the 
defence of Edinburgh against Prince Charlie (the 
defence the authorities did not attempt) ; and he 
saw the flight of the defeated royal troops from 
his fathcr^s manse garden. The friend of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, John HomCi d:c., he was 
present in the theatre when Homers Douglas was 
first performed ; and he belonged emphatically to 
the Broad Church party in the Scotland of the 
eighteenth century. With Robertson the historian 
he led the Moderates in the Church of Scotland ; 
he was Moderator of the General Assembly, and 
was made Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1789* 
His imposing presence earned him the name of 
‘Jupiter* Carlyle; ‘he w'as,* says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘the grandest demigod I ever saw.* His 
very interesting Autobiography was first edited in 
i860 by John Hill Burton (new ed. 1910). 

Praatonpans. 

I directed the maid to awoke me the moment the 
battle began, and fell into a profound sleep tn an instant. 
I had no need to be awaked, though the maid was 
punctual, for I heard the first cannon (bat was fired, 
and started to my clothes ; which, as I neither buckled 
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nor gartered, were on in a moment, and immediately 
went to my father's, not a hundred yards off. AH the 
strangers were gone, and my father had l>ecQ up before 
daylight, and had resorted to the steeple. While I 
was conversing with my mother, he relumed to the 
house, and assured me of what 1 had guessed before, 
that we were completely defeated. I ran into the 
garden, where there was a mount in the south east 
comer, from which one couhl see the fields almost 
to the verge of that part where the battle was fought. 
Even at that time, which could hardly be more than 
ten or ftl^een minutes after bring the first cannon, the 
whole prospect was filled with runaways, and High* 
landers pursuing them. Many had their coals turned 
*as prisoners, but were still trying to reach the town in 
hopes of escaping. The pursuing Highlanders, when 
they could not overtake, bred at ihen^ and I saw two 
fall in (he glebe. By*and>by a Highland officer whom 
I knew to be Lord Elcho passed with his train, and 
had an air of sav.age ferocity that disgusted and alarmcil. 
He inquired fiercely of me where a public-house was 
to be found ; I answcretl him very meekly, not doubting 
but that, if 1 had displeased him with my tone, his 
reply would have been with a pistol bullet. 

The cro\v<l of wounded and dying now approached 
with all their followers, but their groans and agonies 
were nothing coinpare<l with the how lings, and cries, 
and lamentations of the w'omen, which suppressed 
manhood and created despondency. Not long after 
the Duke of Perth appeared with his train, who aske<l 
me, in a very different lone, the way to Collector 
Cheap’s, to which house he had ordered our woundcti 
officers. Knowing the family were from home, I 
answeretl the questions of victorious clemency with 
more assurance of personal safety, than I had done to 
unappeased fury. 1 directed him the way to the house, 
which was hanl by that where I had slept. 

Tlie rebel army h.id before day marchcti in three 
divisions, one of which went straight dow*n the waggon* 
way to attack our cannon ; (he other two crossed (he 
Morass near Seaton House, one of which inarched 
north towards Port'Seaton, where the field is broadest, 
to attack our rear, but over-marched themselves, and 
fell in with a few companies that were guarding the 
baggage in a small enclosure near Cockenric, and took 
the whole. The main body marched w'cst through the 
plains, and just at the break of day attacked our army. 
After bring once, they run on with their broadswords, 
and our people bed. The dragoons attempted to charge, 
under Colonel Whilney, who was wounded, but wheeled 
immediately, and rode off through the defile b<tw*een 
Preston and Bankton, to Dolphingston, half a mile off. 
Colonel Gardiner, with his division, attempted to 
charge, but was only followed by eleven men, as he 
had foretold, Comet Kerr lieing one. He continued 
fighting, and had received several wounds, and was at 
Jast brought down by the stroke of a broadsword over 
the head. He was carried to the minister's bouse at 
Tranent, where he lived till next forenoon. His own 
house, which was nearer, was made an hospital for the 
Highlanders, no person of our army being carried 
there but the Master of Torphichen, who was so badly 
wounded that he could be sent to no greater distance. 
Some of the dragoons fled as far as Edinburgh, and 
one stood all day at (he CasUe*gate, as General Guest 
>vouM not allow him to be taken in. A considerable 


body of dragoons met at ])olphingst('n immediately 
after the rout, little more titan half a mile from the 
field, where Cope joined them ; and where i( w*as said 
Lord Drummorc offered to conduct them 1 nek, with 
assurance of victory when the Highlanders were busy 
with the l>ooty. But they could not t>e prevailed on 
by his eloquence no more than by (he youthful ardour 
of Earls Home an<l Loudon. After a short halt, they 
marched over Fnlsidc Hill to Lauder. Sir iVler 
Halkel, a capt.iin in I.cc's regiment, acted a distin- 
guished part on (his occa>ion ; for after the rout he 
kept his company together : and getting behind a 
ditch in Tranent Meadow, he kept firing away on the 
rebels till (hey w*crc gla<i to let him surrender on terms. 

In the me.intinic my father l>ccamc verj* unc.i'vy lest 
1 shouhl be ill-treatc<l by the rel>cls as they would 
discover that I had been a Volunteer in Edinburgh ; 
he therefore ordered the horses to be saddled, and 
telling me that the sea was out, and that we couhl 
esca|>e by the shore without being seen, we mounted, 
taking a short leave of my mother and the young ones, 
and look the way he had |>ointetl out. We escape<i 
W'ithout interruption till we came to Port*se(on hnrl>our, 
a mile off, where wc were obliged to turn up on the 
land, wher\ my father o1>serviTig a small party of High- 
landers, who were pursuing two or three carts with 
baggage that w*ere attempting to escape, and coming 
up with the foremost driver, who would not slop when 
called to, they shot him on the spot. This daunte<l 
my father, wdio tume<l immediately, and took (he way 
w’c came. We were Uick again soon after, when, taking 
off my boots and putting on shoes, 1 had the appearance 
of a person who had not been abroad. 1 then ])ropose<l 
to go to Collector Cheap’s house, where I understood 
there were twenty •three wounde<l officers, to offer my 
assistance to the surgeons, Cunningham and Trotter, 
the first of whom I knew. They w*crc surgeons of the 
dragoons, and had surrendered that they might attend 
the officers. When I went in, I told Cunningham (after* 
wards the most eminent surgeon in Dublin) that 1 had 
come to offer them my services, as, though no .surgeon, 
1 had better hands than a common servant. 'I'hcy w*crc 
obliged to me; but the only service I could do to (hem 
was to try to find one of their medicinc-chests among 
the baggage, as they could do nothing for want of 
instruments. I readily undertook (his task, provided 
they would furnish me with a guard. This they hoped 
they could do ; and knocking at (he door of an inner 
room, a Highland officer appeared, whom they called 
Captain Stewart. He was good-looking, grave, and of 
polished manners. He answ*ercd that he would soon 
find a proper conductor for me, and despatched a 
servant with a message. In the meantime I observed 
a very handsome young officer lying in an easy-chair 
in a faint, and seemingly dying. They led me to a 
chest of drawers, where there lay a piece of his skull, 
about two fingers' breadth and an inch and a-half long. 
1 said, 'This gentleman must die.* 'No,* said Cunning- 
ham, 'the brain is not affected, nor any vital part: 
he has youth and a fine constitution on his side ; and 
could I but get my instruments, there would be no 
fear of him.* This man was Captain Blake. Captain 
Stewart's messenger arrived with a fine, brisk, little, 
well-dressed Highlander 
and dirk, and broadsword. Captain Stewart gave him 
his orders, and we Mt off immediately. 


, armed cap-a-pie wdlh pistob, 
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Never did any young man more perfectly <lispby 
the temper of a raw soUlicr, new to conflict 

an'l victor)', than this Highland warrior. He said he 
had that morning Wen armour-Warcr to the Duke of 
rerlh. who>e valour was as conspicuous as his clemency ; 
that now there was no douhl of their final success, as 
the Almighty had blcssetj them with this almost hloo<l- 
victory on their part ; that He had made the sun 
to shine u]u>m them uninterniptedly since their first 
setting out ; that no brawling uoman ha<l cursed, nor 
even a dog hacl barked at them ; that not a cloud ha<l 
interflowed between them and the blessings of Heaven, 

and that this liaj'py morning Here he was inter* 

rupted in his harangue by ot)>ervlng in the street a 
couf)lc of grooms lea<)ing four fine blood-horses. He 
dress* a pitted from hLs belt, and darted at the foremost 
in a moment. ‘Who arc you, -sir? ami wlicro are you 
going? ami whom arc you seeking?’ It was aiiswcreil 
witli an uncovered head and a ila'*lardly tone, ‘ I am Sir 
Jolm Cope's coachman, ancl I am seeking my master.* 
‘You II jiot liiul him here, sir, hut you ami your man 
and your horses are my prisoners, (io ilircctly to the 
Collector's hou>c, and put up )<iur horses in the stable, 
and wail till [ return from a piece of public sendee. 
Do this directly, as you regard your lives.* They in- 
stantly oWyed. A few paec.s further on he met an 
officer’s servant wit It two handsome gehlings and a large 
and full clotlicsd>.ig. Similar questions and answers 
were ina<le, and we found them all in ll»e plate to 
which they were ordcrctl, on our jctunt. 

It wav not long before we arnvetl at Cockcnric, where, 
untlcr the protection of my guard, I Imd an opportunity 
of seeing this victorious army. In general they were of 
low stature and <lirty, atui of a contemptible ap|)carancc. 
I’lic officers with whom 1 mixed were gentleman dike, 
and very civil to me, as I was on an errand of humanity. 
I was conduclc<l to l^hcil, who w*as p<ilishe<l and 
gentle, and who orderc<l a soUlier to make all (he inquiry 
he could alx)ut the mc<licinc-chcsts of the dragoons. 
After an hour's search, we returned without finding any 
of them, nor w'crc they ever aflcrw'ards recovered. This 
view I had of (he re)>cl army confirmed me in the pre- 
possession that nothing but (he weakest and most un- 
accountable bad conduct on our part could have possibly 
given them the victory. God forbid that liritain should 
ever again be in danger of l>cing overnin by such a 
despicable enemy, for, at the l>cst, the High handers 
were at that time but a raw militia, who were not 
cowartls. 

On our return from looking for the me<licine-chcstS| 
we saw walking on the sea-shore, at the cast end of 
Preston pans, all the olTicers who were taken prisoners. 
I then SAW human nature in its most abject form, for 
almost every aspect bore in it shame, and dejection, 
and despair. They were deeply mortified with w*hat 
had happened, and timidly anxious about the future, for 
they were doubtful whether they were to be treated as 
prisoners of war or as rebels. I ventured to speak to 
one of them who was nearest me, a Major Severn ; for 
Major Howies, my acquaintance, was much wounded, 
and at the Collector's. He answered some questions I 
put to him with civility, and I (old him what errand I 
lm<I been on, and with what humanity I ha<I seen the 
wounefed officers trcatc<l, and* ventured to assert that the 
prisoners would be well used. The confidence with 
which I spoke seemed to raise his spirits, which I com- 


plete<l by saying (hat nothing could have been expected 
but what had happened, when the foot were so shame- 
fully deserted by the dragoons. 

Garrick aod Qcl/. 

Garrick was so friendly to John Home that he gave 
a dinner to Ids friends and companions at his house at 
Hampton, which he did but seldom. He had told us 
to bring golf clubs au<i balls that we might play at that 
game on Molesly Hurst. We accordingly set out in 
good lime, six of us in a landau. As we passed through 
Kensington, the Coldstream regiment were changing 
guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they gave us three 
cheers in honour of a diversion peculiar to Scotland; so 
much does (Ite remembrance of one's native country 
<lil.itc the heart, when one has been some time al>sent. 
The same sentiment made us open our pur:>cs, and give 
our countrymen wherewithal to drink the * Land o’ 
Cakes.' Garrick met us by the way, so impatient he 
seemed to l>c for his company. There were John Home, 
and Uolicrtson, and Wedderburn, and Robert and James 
Adam, and Colonel David Wctldcrbum, who was killed 
when commander of the army in Bombay, in the year 
[>773 1- lie by his companions to l>o in every 

rc^iwct .IS clever and aide .a in.in as his elder brother (he 
Chancellor, with a much more gay, popular, and social 
temper. 

immciliatcly after we arrives!, we crossed the river to 
(he golfing ground, which w.as very good. None of the 
company could play but John Home and myself, and 
Tarion Black from Aberdeen, who, being chaplain to a 
regiment during some of the Duke of Cumberland's 
campaigns, lia<l been {lointcd out to his Royal Highness 
as a pro|>cr person to teach him the game of chess : the 
Duke was such an apt scholar that he never lost a game 
after the first day ; .and he rccompenseci Black for having 
l>cat him so cruelly, by procuring for him the living of 
Hampton, which is a goc^ one. We re(urnc<l and dined 
sumptuously. Mrs Garrick, the only lady, now grown 
fat, though still very lively, being a woman of uncommon 
good sense, and now mistress of English, was in all 
rcs|>ccts most agreeable company. She did not seem at 
all to recognise me, which was no wonder, at the end 
of twelve years, having thrown away my bag-wig and 
sword, and appearing in my own grisly hairs, and in 
p.irson's clothes ; nor was 1 likely to remind her of her 
former state. 

Garrick had built a handsome temple, with a statue 
of Shakespeare in it, in his lower garden, on the banks 
of the Thames, which was sepamted from the upper 
one by a high-road, under which there was an archway 
which united the two gardens. Garrick, in compliment to 
Home, had ordered the wine to be carried to this temple^ 
where we were to drink it under the shade of the copy 
of that statue to which Home had addressed his pathetic 
verses on the rejection of his play. The poet and the 
actor were equally gay, and well pleased with each other, 
on this occasion, M'ith much respect on the one hand, 
and a total oblivion of animosity on the other ; for vanity 
is a passion that is easy to be entreated, and unites 
freely with all the best aflectionSi Having observed a 
green mount in the garden, opposite the arch>%*ay, I >aid 
to our landlord, that while the servants were preparing 
the collation In the temple I would surprise him with a 
stroke at the golf, as I should drive a ball through his 
archway into the Thames once in three strokes. I hatl 
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measured the distance with my eye in walking about 
the garden, and accordingly, at the second stroke, made 
the ball alight in the mouth of the gateway, and roll 
down the green slope into the river. This was so 
dexterous that he was quite surprised, and l>egged the 
club of me by which such a feat had been performed. 
We passed a very agreeable afternoon ; and it is hard 
to say which were happier, the lan<llord and landlady, 
or the guests. 

The visit to London was paid in 17 $^ Returning from L<yden 
in 1746, Carlyle had seen on the packet •boat, disgut>ed in boy's 
clothes, the Viennese dancing 'girl whom CAmck married in 1749. 

Sarah Fielding (1710-68), a sister of the 
great Henry Fielding (see page 339), also attained 
eminence in her generation as a novelist. Her 
best •known work was her first — Daviti Shnpify 
published in 1744, of which, in a preface to the 
second edition, Hcnr)* Fielding said that ^some of 
her touches might have done honour to the pencil 
of the immortal Shakespeare;’ and Richardson 
quoted to her the opinion of a judge who gave her 
credit for a more perfect knowledge of the human 
heart than her great brother — an opinion that was 
probably unusual even then, and is now without a 
supporter. Other novels of Miss Fielding were 
Tht Goverttess and The Coupttess 0/ Deilwypt. 
She also translated from the Greek. 

Mrs Elizabeth Carter (1717-1806), the 
daughter of a Kentish clergyman, published in 
1758 All the IVorks cf Epictetus now Extant.^ 
translated from the Greeks and the work was 
received with high favour by the critics of the 
time. This learned lady, familiar to the readers 
of Boswell’s Johnson, had previously (1739) trans* 
lated, anonymously, Crousaz’s Examination 0/ 
Pop^s Essay on and Algarotti’s Newtods 

Philosophy Explained, She had also published 
a small collection of poems written by herself 
before her twentieth year, and wds a frequent 
correspondent of the Geniletftatfs Magazine. 
Hence her early acquaintance with Johnson, who 
commemorated her Lilents and virtues in pithy 
sayings as well as in a Greek and a Latin epigram. 
Her Poems on Several Occasions (1762) contained 
only two from the former volume. She knew 
Latin^ Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, and Arabic ; studied astro- 
nomy, ancient geography and history ; played on 
the spinet and the German flute, sewed beauti- 
fully, and made admirable puddings. Her attain- 
ments were by no means supciiicial : Johnson 
said of a distinguished scholar, by way of com- 
pliment, that he understood Greek better than any 
one he had ever known except Elizabeth Carter. 
Her Memoirs (by her nephew, 1808) and several 
collections of her letters maintained her repute 
(see the Life of her by Miss Alice C. C. Gaussen, 
1906). The friend of Burke, Reynolds, Richard- 
son, Horace Walpole, Bishop Butler, Beattie, and 
Hannah More, she lived to read and admire Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Of her poems, the 
best known is an Ode to IVisdo/n, enshrined by 
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Richardson in his Clarissa. It is in rather stilted 
style, and opens with these stanzas : 

The solil.iry birtl of night 

Through the tliick shades now wings his flight, 
And quit) his tintc.shook tower. 

Where, >hcltere<l from the blaze of day. 

In philosophic gloom he lay 
Bcneatli hi) ivy lx over. 

With joy 1 hear the solemn sound 
Which midnight echoes waft around, 

And sighing gales repeat. 

Favourite of Pall.vs! I attend, 

And, faithful to thy summons, l>end 
At wisdom’s awful se.it. 

Charlotte Lennox (1720-1804) was the 
daughter of Colonel Ramsay, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York, came to England in 1735, and after 
the death of her father failed as an actress, 
married, and took to literature. Her novel The 
Fetnale QuLvote (1752) has for heroine a young 
lady who has half-crazed herself by reading the 
romances of Scuddry, and it was praised by Field- 
ing as well as by Johnson. Mrs Lennox also 
published a feeble critical work, Shakspear JUus- 
tratedy and translated from the French Brumoy’s 
Greek Theatre^ The Life of Sully y 7 he Memoirs 
of Afadame de Maintenony and some other 
works. Her first novel, Harriot Stuart (1751), 
was celebrated by Johnson and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen in the Devil Tavern, where a 
sumptuous supper, including a prodigious apple- 
pie, was provided, and Johnson invested the 
authoress with a crown of laurel. Her novel 
Henrietta was dramatised by her as The Sister^ 
plagiarised from by Burgoync, and translated 
both into German and French. She wrote 
other novels, poems, a Mram«atic pastoral,’ and a 
comedy based on Chapman’s Eastward Hoe (sec 
Vol. 1 . p. 378). The following is a conversation 
in the Female Quixote : 

You had the bohlncss, said she, to talk to me of love ; 
and you well know that persons of my sex and quality 
are not permitted to listen to such discourses ; and if for 
that offence 1 banished you my presence, I did no more 
than decency required of me, and which I woukl yet do, 
were I mistress of my own actions. 

But is it possible, cousin, said Glanrille, that you can 
be angry with any one for loving you ? Is that a crime 
of so high a nature as to merit an eternal banishment 
from your presence } 

Without telling you, said Arabella, blushing, whether 
I am angry at l>eing loved, it is sufficient, you know, that 
I will not pardon the man who shall have the presumption 
to tell me he loves me. 

But, madam, interrupted Glanville, if the person who 
tells you he loves you, be of a rank not beneath you, I 
conceive you are not at all injured by the favourable 
sentiments he feels for you ; and though you are not dis- 
posed to make any returns to his passion, yet you are 
certainly obliged to him for hU good opinion. 

Since love is not voluntary, replied Arabella, I am not 
obliged to any person for loving me ; for, questionless, if 
he could help it, he would. 
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it it h not a voKmlary f.ivoiir. intcrruplc<1 Glanvillc, 
it is not a volant ary offence : ami if you ilo not think 
Nour^eU by one. neither arc you at li}>erty \o 

l»c offonclc<l vnIiIi the <»llivr. 

I he <juc^lion, said Arabella, is not whether I ought 
to l)c offended at being hived, but whether ll is not 
.an <‘ffencc to be l»dd I am mk 

If there is iiotldng ciiinin.il in the passion itself, 
madam, resumed tdanviUc, certainly there can l)c no 
eriiuc in ilcthring it. 

However specious your .argtimcnts may appear, inter- 
rupted Arabella, I am pcrsu.uled it is an unj>ar«lonablc 
crime to tell a lady you love her ; and though I had 
nothing ebe to plead, yet the authority of custom is 
sufficient to prt've it. 

Custom, Kady Ik Ha. said (ilanvilic, siniUng, u wholly 
on my side ; for the ladie^^ arc so far from lieing <lis- 
pi easel M I fie a<ldrcsscs of llieir Icners, that their chiefest 
care is to gain lliem, and their greatest triumph to hear 
lliem talk of ifu ir passiem : so, madam, 1 hojK' you will 
allow that rirgiiini'iit his no f<»rcc. 

I do lUil know, ansssercrl Aralndha, w hat sort of ladies 
they arc who alli>w such unlictoining lilicrtics ; but 1 am 
certain tliat Statira, P.irisatis, < Iclia, Mandanc, and all 
the illu'^trious heroine^ of aritupiity, whom it is a glory U» 
resemble, would never admit of such discourses. 

All ! for lUavcnb s.ike. cmisin, inlerrupte<l (ilanvillc, 
cndcaNouring lo slide a laugh, do not suffer yi>utM:lf to 
1)0 governed I by such anti*piate<l mavims ! The worhl is 
quite lUffcTcril lo wliat it was in those days; and the 
Jadics in this age would as s<K)n follow the fashions of 
the (ifeck .and Roman ladies, as mimic their manners; 
and, I I relieve, they would l>ecoinc one as well aa the 
other. 

I am sure, replied Arabella, the worhl is not more 
virtuous now than it was in their day| : and there is gowl 
reason to l>elievc it is not much wKcr : and I do not see 
why the manners of this age are to In: preferred to those 
of former one*', unless they are wiser and l>cllcr: how- 
ever, I cannot l>c pcrsuade<l that things arc as you s.ay; 
but lliat when I am a little Utter acipiaintcd with the 
world, 1 shall find as many i>erbons who rcscmlile Oroon- 
dates Arlaxcrxes, and the illustrious lover of Clclia, as 
those who arc like Tcribascs, Artaxcs,and the presuming 
and insolent Glanvillc. 

By the epithets you give me, madam, said Glanvillc, I 
find you have place<l me in very letd company s but pray, 
niad.im, if the illustrious lover of Clclia had never dis* 
covered his passion, how would the world have come to 
the knowledge of it? 

He did not discover his pA.ssion, sir, resumed AraUlla, 
till by the services he did the noble Clelius and his 
incomparable daughter, he could plead some title to 
their esteem : he several times preserved the life of that 
renowned Roman ; delivered the Iwautiful Clclia when 
she was a captive ; and, in fine, conferred so many oblign* 
tions u|>on them, and all their friends, that be might well 
expect to be pardoned by the divine Clclia for daring to 
love her. Ncvcrlheless, she use<l him very harshly when 
he first dcclarcil his passion, and banished him also from 
her presence : and it was a lung time before she could 
prevail upon herself lo compassionate hU sufferings. 

The marquis, coming in, interrupted AraUlla ; upon 
which she took occasion to retire, leaving Glanvillc more 
captivated with her than ever. 

He found her usage of him was grounded upon 


examples she ibouglU it her duty lo follow ; aiul, strange 
as her notions of life apj)carcd, yet they were supported 
with so much wit and delicac)', that he could not help 
a<lminng her, w hile he foresaw' the oddity of her humour 
would throw innumerable difficulties in his way More he 
should l>o able to obtain her. 

However, as he was really passionately in love with 
her, he resolved lo accommodate himself, as much as pos- 
sible, to her lasie, and endeavour lo gain her heart by a 
beh.iviour ino>t agreeable to her ; he therefore assumed an 
air of great distance and rc$i>ecl ; never mentioned his 
.affections, nor the intentions of her father in his favour; 
and the mar<[uii ol serving his daughter conversc<l with 
him with lcs> reluctance than iwual, leaving to time, and 
the merit of his nephew, to diq>osc her to comply with 
his desires, resolved not to interpose his authority in an 
affair ujKin which her uw n happiness so much depended, 

Eliziibrtli Uoiitaicu (1720-1800) held a 
[)romiueiit place in ihc literary society of the 
[jcridd. The dauyhicr of a wealthy Yorkshire 
s(|iiire, Mr Robiiison, she married the wealthy 
yrandson of the Earl of Sandwich ; and Imth before 
and after her husband's death made her house the 
chief resort of persons of both sexes distinguished 
for rank, taste, and talent. Numerous references 
to this circle will be humd in Boswell’s yo//«.w/, 
in the Life of Beattie, and in the works of Hannah 
More. Mrs Montagu became ‘the Mmc du 
Deffand of London and it was to her reunions 
and those of friends who imitated her in substi- 
tuting conversation for tlic usual pastime of card- 
playing that Mr Benjamin Stillingflcct came with 
liis famous blue worsted stockings, instead of the 
black silks of the card-playing assemblies— whence 
the application of the term to learned ladies. 
The ‘blue-stocking’ circle included Mrs Thrale, 
Mrs Chapone, Hannah More, and Fanny Burney, 
and a long series of famous men, from Dr John- 
son to Williapt Wilbcrforce. Mrs Montagu was 
authoress of a famous Essny on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakspear, eompared svith the Greek and 
French Dramatic Poets, with some Remarks upon 
the Misrepresentations of M. de Voltaire (1769)' 
This essay had great success at home and abroad 5 
was praised by Reynolds, Lyttelton, and Cowper \ 
condemned by Johnson and Boswell ; and is now 
interesting as showing the low state of poetical 
and Shakespearean criticism at the time it was 
written. There arc memoirs of Mrs Montagu by 
Dr Doran (1873), by her great-niece, Miss Climen- 
son (1906), and by R. Huchon (1907). 

Hester Chapone (tyay-tSoiX daughter of 
Thomas Mulso, a Northamptonshire squire, wrote 
a romance before she was ten ; studied French, 
Italian, Latin, and music ; contributed to Johnson’s 
Rambler; and became the intimate friend of 
Richardson the novelist Her married life lasted 
only a few months, her husband, an attorney, dying 
in 1761. In 1772 she wrote her best-known book, 
or rather a collection of essays, called Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind, and in 1775 
Miscellanies. An edition of her works, with a Life, 
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appeared in 1807, and extended to six volumes. 
The following from the Improvcvieni is rather 
characteristic : — 

When I speak of the best compel ny, I <Jo mean in 
the common acceptation of the \vor<l — persons of high 
rank and fortune — hut rather the most worthy nnd 
sensible. It is however vcr>' important to a yoting 
woman to be introduced into life on a re<^pectahle 
footing* and to converse with those whose manners and 
style of life may polish her behaviour, refme her senti- 
ments, and give her consequence in the eye of tijc work!. 
Your equals in rank arc most proper for intimacy, but 
to be sometimes amongst your suj)criors is every way 
desirable and advantageous* unless it should in>pirc you 
with pride* or with the foolish desire of emulating their 
grandeur and cx|<nse. 

Above all things avoid intimacy with those of low' 
birth and education ! nor think it a mark of humility to 
delight in such society ; for it much oftencr proccc<i$ 
from the meanest kind of pride, that of being the head 
of the company, and seeing your companions subscr>icnt 
to you. The senile flattery and submission which 
usually recommend such people and make amends for 
their ignorance and waul of conversation* will infallibly 
corrupt your heart and make all company insipid from 
whom you cannot expect the same homage. Your 
manners and faculties, instead of improving* must be 
continually lowered to suit you to your companions ; * 
and, believe me, you will find it no easy matter to 
raise them again to a level w*ith those of polite and 
welbinformed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors is 
perfectly consistent with proper caution on this head. 
Treat them always with affability, and talk to them of 
their own affairs, with an aflectionate interest ; but never 
make them familiar, nor admit them as as.sociates in your 
diversions: but, above all, never trust them w*ith your 
secrets, which is putting yourself entirely in their power, 
and subjecting yourself to the most shameful slavery'. 

Catherine Macaulay (1731 -90 an 
ardent politician of outspokenly republican senti- 
ments—* the hen-brood of faction,' according to 
Walpole. The daughter of John Sanbridge, a 
Kentish proprietor, she married a Scottish doctor 
Macaulay in 1760, and in 1778, after twelve yc»rs 
of widowhood, a brother of the famous quack doctor 
Graham, also a Scotsman. Her chief work was a 
History of England from the Acetssion of Jatms /. 
to the Elevation of the House of Hanover (8 vols. 
1763-83). Though a work of no authority, it has 
well- written passages, and was highly thought 
of by Mirab^u and Madame Roland. Lccky 
^Is Mrs Macaulay * the ablest writer of the new 
Radical , school,' and Horace Walpole and Gray 
oven put her History above Hume’s. To ridicule 
Mrs Macaulay's republicanism, Johnson one day 
proposed that her footman, *a very sensible, civil, 
well-behaved feilow-citizcn,’ should be allowed to 
sit down to dinner with the party; and in a still less 
complimentary vein, said it was better she should 
redden her own cheeks than blacken other people’s 
characters. Before her death she had visited 
George Washington in America, written against 
Burke's denunciation of the French Revolution, 


crilirjscd Hobbes, and produ'<<I .1 treatise on 
morals and letters on edu<auc>n. W’hat Mrs 
Macaiil.iy had in common with her illustrious 
namesake, and what she ha<i noi, will he gathered 
from the folhuNing paragraphs from her a< count of 
the Revolution, on 

The Bishops committed to the Tower. 

There cannot \k a stronger mark of tliat dccj»-ro<*ted 
prejudice wliicli I lie doctrines of pav-ive ol>cdienie had 
fixed in the inincU of Jamc'^ ami \\\< party, ancl the entire 
dependence they had in the j'inccriiy of its |irofeN>ors* 
tlian the bolriness of a «lep which must naturally excite 
the resentment of a people who had shewn such ample 
testimonies of a blind devotion to the interexU an<l j>ower 
of the church. Jeffries, who had hitherto lH.*cn the fore* 
most in all the violent councils of llu» and the preceding 
reign* remonstrated against the nic.oxurc a.s impolitic and 
dangerous, and the anxiety and attention with which the 
public \vaitc<l the issue of this business stnick a terror in 
the minds of the most determined of the king's servants. 
Directions were given that the rcvcreml fathers should be 
carried by water, in order to prevent the emotions which 
a sight of their humiliations in a passage through the 
city miglit occasion ; but this caution was need levs, for 
the inflamecl pr>jnilace rushed in innumerable crowds to 
the river to wait for their arrival: the banks were covcretl 
on both sides* and the rooms, and even the roofs of all 
the adjoining houses were filled with c.agcr s»|>cctators : 
a shout of acclamation, w hich rc‘soundc<l from one end of 
the town to the other* was set up hy the multitude when 
the bishops were discovered at a distance. This was 
immediately followed by a deluge of tears ; ferv ent prayers 
were offered up to heaven for their deliverance : as they 
approached the ground was strewed with the protestam 
lx>dies of pious devotees ; whilst others* yet more inHamed 
with zeal* ran up to (he chin into the water to receive 
their blessing. The contagion caught even the soldiers, 
who threw themselves on their knec.s to their prisoners* 
nor could D.inicl in the lion s den excite more terror and 
compassion in the breasts of the devout Jews* than a 
Iixigment in the Tower for a few weeks excited in the 
minds of a people who had beheld often with the eye of 
indifference those cruel executions which sully the page 
of history during the bst reign and in the beginning of 
the present ; and who but a few* months lieforc had beheld 
without any extraonlinary* emotion the rigorous scourg- 
ing of Samuel Johnson, an honest but zealous divine of 
the church of England, who had been given up by hts 
brethren to the resentment of the court* which had l)cen 
drawn on him for a publication entitled * An humble 
and hearty address to all the English protestants in the 
army, in which they are inircalcd not to make them- 
selves the tools of the papists, to enslave their country 
and subvert their religion.’ Such arc the effects of 
imagination over the human heart, that rancour and 
sympathy, indifference and passion, take their alternate 
rise from the mere phantoms of the brain, without being 
in any measure rationally regulated by the nature of cir- 
cumstances or the complexion of facts. The behaviour 
of the bishops was equally calculated to correspond with 
their public professions, and at the same time to cnHamc 
the sympathy of the multitude. They distributed to 
all around them their blessings without reserve ; they 
augmented the general favour by the most lowly sub- 
missive deportment 5 they exhorted the people to fear 
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(*cmI, lionour the kini*, nml lo nuinlnin tbeir loyalty; 
nn<l no sooner hid they entered tlie precincts of the 
'louer, than they hurried lo chipcl, in order lo return 
tlirinks for those iffliclions which heaven in defence of 
its lioly cause hid thought them worthy to endure. 

The triumph of the church over prerogative, the idol 
to which they had tnught the multitiulc to bow, was 
yet more splendid on the day of their trial, than in 
tlicir passage to the 1 ower. Twenty -nine peers, the far 
greater numlK-r of which were of the high i'ory fiction, 
and had Inrcn highly instnimcntil in exalting the ]>owcr 
of the crown ind fixing James on the throne, with a 
great number of commoners and divines of inferior 
rank. Attended the bishops to \Vc>tmin'«tcr-hill ; an<l 
the populace who isscmhlcil in expectation of the 
event was more numerous t]>an had ever been seen 
on any occasion. 

Clara Roovo (1729-18071, born at Ipswich, 
the daughter of tlic rector of Preston, translated 
harriuy’s (1772), and wrote T/te Champion 

of MrtuCs Gothic Story (1777\ renamed The Old 
Uni^lish liarou^ which was av<iwcdly an imitation 
of W'alpolc’s Castle of Otranto. The Old Jin^lish 
Baron used constantly to be printed along with 
the Cattle of Otranto, and in virtue of her chef 
d'u'Ui^re, Miss Reeve has an assured place in the 
history of the romantic movement in our literature ; 
she was Mrs Radclific’s litcrar>’ godmother. It 
may even be said that in the management of the 
supernatural machinery so as lo produce mystery 
and weird effect, she surpassed her prototype ; but 
she had neither \Val[K>le’$ pointed style nor his 
grace. .Scott thought her weak in imagination, 
and criticised her style as sometimes tame and 
tiresome. Hut the book has gone through more 
than a dozen editions, and was three times re- 
printed between 1883 and 1888. Miss Reeve wrote 
four other novels, all forgotten, and The Progress 
of Romance a sort of history of fiction. 

Dnvltl Lc^wIh (i 683?-I76 o), a Welshman bom, 
seems to have been an usher in Westminster 
School. He wrote a blank-verse tragedy on Philip 
of Macedon (1727), but is best known for a col- 
lection of MiscellciHCous Poems by Several Hands 
(1726), which contained Dyer’s *Grongar Hill,’ 
Pope’s ^\’ital Spark,’ and a number of songs and 
poems, some of the best of which arc attributed 
to himself, such as the following, reprinted in 
Percy’s Peliques : 

Away ! let nought to love displeasing, 

My Winifreda, move your care ; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 

Nor squeamish pride nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donors, 

With pompous titles grace our blood ; 

We 'll shine in more substantial honours 
And, to 1>c noble, we 'll be good. 

Our name while virtue thus we tender. 

Will sweetly sound where’er *tis spoke ; 

And ill the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 


What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess? 

We *11 find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give ; 

For we w ill live a life of reason, 

And that ’s the only life to live. 

Through youth and age. In love excelling, 

We *11 hand in hand together tread ; 

Sweet •smiling |>cacc shall crown our dwellings 
And babes, sweet smiling babes, our bed. 

How should t love the pretty creatures, 

While round my knees they fondly clung I 
To see them look their mother $ fc.iturcs, 

To hear them lisp their mother’s tong\ic ! 

An<l when with envy' Time tranS|)ortcd, 

Shall think to rob us of our jo>'s, 

You 11 in your girls again be courted, 

Ami 1 11 go wooing in my )>oys. 

James Merrick (1720-69) was a distinguished 
classical scholar. Born at Reading, and educated 
lliere and at Trinity College, Oxford, he gained 
a fellowship, and took holy orders, but was unable 
to do duty from delicate health. Merrick wrote 
some hymns, and, with no great success, attempted 
a version of the Psalms. Better known is 

The Chameleon. 

Oft has it l)ccn my lot to mark 
A prou<l, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 

Yet round the world the blade has been. 

To see whatever could be seen. 

Returning from his finishctl tour, 

Grotvn ten times perter than l)crorc, 

Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 

* Sir, if my judgment you 11 allow— 

I *vc seen — and sure I ought to know/— 

So l>cgs you *d pay a due submissioni 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a east, 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 

Now talkc<i of this, and then of that ; 

Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 

' A stranger animal,' cries one, 

' Sure never lived beneath the sun : 

A lizard’s body lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent's tongue, 

Its tooth with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind I 
How slow its pace 1 and then its hue— 

Whoever saw so fine a blue? ’ 

' Hold there,’ the other quick replies ; 

**Tis green— I saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay, 

And ^vanned it in the sunny ray ; 

Stretched at its ease, the b^t I viewed^ 

And saw it eat the air for food.' 
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‘ 1 Ve seen it, sir, as well as you. 

And must again affimi it blue ; 

At leisure 1 (he beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade.’ 

* ’Tis green, *tis green, sir, 1 assure ye.’ 

* Green ! ' cries the other in a fury : 

* Why, sir, d’ye think 1 *ve lost my eyes?’ 

* ’Twcrc no great loss,* the friend replies ; 

* For if they always serve you thus, 

You’ll hod *em but of little use.' 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to bIo\>‘S : 

When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the question they referred, 

And begged he M tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

* Sirs,’ cries the umpire, 'cease your pother ; 
The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 

1 caught the animal last night, 

And viewed it o’er by c.indlelight : 

1 marked it well ; *lwas black as jet— 

You stare— but, sirs, 1 *ve got it yet, 

And can produce it.* — ‘ Fray, sir, do ; 

1 *11 lay my life the thing is blue.’ 

‘ And 1 'll be sworn, that >vhcn you ’vc seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.’ 

' Well, then, at once to ease the doubt/ 

Replies the man, ' I’ll turn him out : 

And when before your eyes I *vc set him. 

If you don't find him black, 1 11 eat him.' 

He said ; and full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo 1— ’(was white. 

Both stared ; the man looked w'ondrous wise 
‘My children,' (he Chameleon cries 
('Fhcn hrst the creature found a tongue), 

' You all are right, an<l all are wrong : 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you ; 

Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own.’ 

Francis Fawkes (1721-77) translated Anac- 
reon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus, Mussus, and 
Theocritus, and wrote pleasing original verses. 
Bom at Warmsworth near Doncaster, and educated 
at Bury and Jesus Colleges, Cambridge, he was 
vicar of Orpington and rector of Hayes in Kent. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Johnson and Warton ; 
Johnson acknowledged that 'Frank Fawkes had 
done the Odes of Anacreon very finely;’ but, 
however classic in his tastes and studies, Fawkes 
relished a cup of English ale, as is shown by his 
praise of 

Tho Brown Jug. 

Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the vale) 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old sou), 

As c cr drank a bottle, or fathomed a bowl ; 

In bousing about ’twas his praise to excel, 

And among jolly topers he bore off the bclL • 

It chanced as in dog*days he sat at bU ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, os gay os you please, 

With a friend and a pipe puffing sorrows away, 

And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 


His breath-doors of life on a sutUlcn were Nliut, 

And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 

His l>ody when long in the gToun<l ii had lain. 

And time into cl.ay bad resolved it again. 

A poller founcl out in \i< covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he this brown jng ; 

Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, .an<l mild ale, 

So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the vale ! 

John tiaiiibold (1711 -7 bred at Csford, 
came under \Vcslc)'*s influence, and in 1742 re- 
signed his living at Stanton Harcourt in Oxford- 
shire to become a preacher, and ultimately a 
bishop, among the Moravian Brethren. He wrote 
religious and theological works, hymns, and poems. 
Erskine of Linlathcn rc-ediied his works (i823\ 
and an edition of his Poetical Works appeared in 
1816. His principal poem was a dramatic piece 
(written 1740), in which he described himself in the 
character of Claudius, a Roman soldier. 

The Myetery of Life. 

So many years I ’ve seen (he sun, 

And called these eyes and bonds my own, 

A thousand liltle acts I *vc <lonc, 

And childhood have, and manhood known : 

O what is life ! and this dull round 
To (read, why >vas a spirit bound ? 

So many airy draughts and lines, 

And warm excursions of the mind, 

Have filled my soul with great designs, 

While practice grovelled far behind : 

O what is thought \ and where withdraw 
Tlic glories w*hich my fancy saw ? 

So many tender joys and woes 

Have on my quivering soul had power; 

Plain life with heightening passions rose, 

Tlie l)oast or burden of their hour : 

O what is all we feel ! >vhy fled 
Those pains and pleasures o'er my head ? 

So many human souls divine, 

So at one interview displayed, 

Some oft and freely mixed with mine, 

In lasting bonds my heart have laid : 

O what is friendship I why imprcssctl 
On my weak, srrctched, dying breast? 

So many wondrous gleams of light, 

And gentle ardours from above, 

Have made me sit, like seraph bright, 

Some moments on a throne of love i 
O what Is virtue 1 why had 1, 

Who am so low, a taste so high ? 

Ere long, when sovereign wisdom wills. 

My soul an unknowTi path shall tread, 

And strangely leave, who strangely filb 
This frame, and waft me to (he dead : 

O what is death I *ti$ life’s last shore. 

Where vanities are vain no more ; 

Where all punuits their goal obtain, 

And life is all retouched again ; 

Where in their bright result shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and joys. 
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•Iniiios llaiiiiiioiid ( 1710 - 42 ), son of a Hunt* 
in^tUinshirc squire^ was educated at Westminster, 
became one of il^c friends of Frederick Prince of 
W’alcs, but did not shine in Parliament as member 
for I'ruro. Accor<ling to the stor>', he fell deep in 
love with Miss Dasluvood, a friend of Lady Bute, 
whose inexorable rejet lion of his suit inspired his 
oncc atimirctl lovc-clc^ncs, condemned by Johnson 
though praised by Thomson and Chesterfield; 
they are obvious imitations of Tibullus— smooth, 
tame, and frii'id. In the following clcg>’ Hammond 
imagines himself married to his Delia, and retired 
to the country : 

Let others baisl their heaps of i^hining gold. 

And view their fields, with waving plenty crowned, 
Whom neighbouring foes in constant terror hold, 

Ami trumpets break their slumtKrs, never sound: 

While calmly poor, 1 trifle life away. 

Enjoy sweet leisure by my cheerful fire, 

No wanton h(»pc my quiet shall Ixrtr.iy, 

but, cheaply blest, 1 11 scorn each vain desire. 

With timely care 1 11 sow my Utile ficKl, 

An<l plant my orchard with Us master s hand, 

Nor blush to sprcail the hay, the hook to wicki, 

Or range iny sheaves along the sunny land. 

If Late at dusk, while c.arclessly I roam, 

1 meet a strolling ki<i, or bleating lamb, 

Under my arm 1 11 bring the wantlcrcr home, 

An<l not a little chide its thoughtlos d.ani. 

What joy to hear the tempest howl in vain, 

And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast 1 
Or, luUei! to s1uml>cr by the l)cnting rain, 

Secure and happy, sink at last to rest I 

Or, if the sun in flaming Leo ride, 

By shady rivers indolently stray, 

Ami with my Delia walking side by side, 

Hear how they murmur as they glide nway I 

What joy to wind along the cool retreat, 

To stop and gaxe on Delia as I go ! 

To mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet, 

And teach my lovely scholar all I know I 

Thus pleased at heart, and not with fancy's dream, 

In silent happiness I rest unknown ; 

Content with what I am, not what I seem, 

I live for Delia and myself alone. 

Ah, foolish man, who thus of her possessed, 

Couki float and wander with ambition's wind, 

And if his outward trappings spoke him blest, 

Not heed the sickness of his conscious mind I 

With her I scorn the idle breath of praise, 

Nor (rust to happiness that 's not our own i 
The smile of fortune might suspicion raise. 

But here I know that I am loved alone. . . • 

Hers be the care of all my little (min, 

While I with tender indolence am blest, 

The favourite subject of her gentle reign, 

By love alone distinguished from the resU 


For her I II yoke my oxen to the plough, 

In ‘loomy forests tend my lonely flock ; 

For her a goat -herd climb the mountain's brow, 

And sleep extended oo tlic naked rock. 

Ah, what avails to press the stately Iwl, 

And far from her 'midst tasteless grandeur weep, 

By marble fountains lay the pensive head, 

And, while they murmur, strive in vain to sleep? • • 

Beauty and worth in her alike contend. 

To charm the fancy, .and to fix (he mind ; 

In her, my wife, my misircs-s and my friend, 

I taste the joys of sense and reason joined. 

On her 1 11 gaze, when others* loves arc o'er. 

And dying press her with my cl.iy*co1d hand— 

Thou wcep'sl already, as I were no more, 

Nor can that gentle breast the thought withstand. 

Oh, when I die, my latest moments spare, 

Nor let thy grief >vi(h shar|>er torments kill ; 

Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair — 
Though I am dc.ad, my soul shall love thee still : 

Oh, quit the room, oh, quit the deathful bed, 

Or thou w ilt die, so tender is thy heart ; 

Oh leave me, Delia, ere thou see me dead, 

These weeping friends w*iU do thy mournful part t 

Let them, extended on the decent bier, 

Convey the cor>e in melancholy state, 

Through all the village spread the tender tear, 

While pitying maids our wondrous loves relate. 

Rtclinrd West (1716-42), the friend of Gray 
and Walpole, was the only son of the Lord Chan* 
ccllor of Ireland and a grandson of Bishop 
Burnet. Bred at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
he wrote a number of fugitive poems and a lost 
drama. All his knoNvn poems were given in 
Tovey’s Gray and his Friends (1890), where many 
letters were printed for the first time ; Paget Toyn- 
bee edited {2 vols. 1915) the Correspondence of Gray^ 
Walpole, West, and Ashton, The following is ‘ imi- 
tated^ from Tibullus (iii. $), the text difTering in 
minor points from the earlier form given by Tovey ; 

Ad Amlcoe. 

Yes, happy youths, on Camus' sedgy side, 

You feel each joy that friendship can divide ; 

Each re.ilm of science and of art explore, 

And with (he ancient blend the modem lore. 
Studious alone to lc.am whate'er may tend 
To raise the genius, or the heart to mend ; 

Now pleased along the cloistered walk you rove, 
And trace the verdant mazes of the grove, 

Where social oft, and oft alone, ye choose 
To catch the zephyr, and to court the muse. 
Meantime at me— while all devoid of art 
These lines give back the image of my heart— 

At me the power that comes or soon or late, 

Or aims, or seems to aim, the dart of fate ; 

From you remote, methinks alone I stand, 

Like some sad exile in a desert land ; 

Around no friends their lenient care to join 
In mutual warmth, and. mix their heart with mine# 
Or real pains, or those which fancy raise, 

For ever blot the sunshine of my days ; 
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To sickness still, and still to ghcf a prey, 

Health turns from ntc her rosy face away. 

Just Heaven ! what sin ere life l^egins to bloom, 
Devotes my head untimely to the tomb? 

Did e*er this hand against a brother's life 
Drug the dire bowl, or point the murderous knife? 
Did e'er this longue the slanderer's tale proclaim, 

Or madly violate my Maker's name ? 

Did e'er this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might know? 

A$ yet just started from the li.sts of time, 

My growing years have scarcely told their prime ; 
Useless as yet through life I Ve idly run, 

No pleasures tasted, and few duties done. 

Ah, who, ere autumn's mellowing suns appear, 

\Vould pluck the promise of the vernal year ; 

Or ere the grapes their purple hue betray, 

Tear the crude duster from the mourning spray ? 
Stem power of fate, tvhose ebon sceptre rules 
Tlje Stygian deserts and Cimmerian pools. 

Forbear, nor rashly smite my youthful heart, 

A victim yet unworthy of thy dart ; 

Ah, stay till age shall blast my withering face, 

Shake in my head, and falter in my pace ; 
llien aim the shaft, then meditate the blow. 

And to the dead my willing shade shall go. 

How weak is man to reason’s judging eye I 
Bom in this moment, in the next wc die ; 

Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire. 

Too proud to creep, too humble to aspire. 

In vain our plans of happiness w e raise. 

Pain is our lot, and patience is our praise ; 

Wealth, lineage, honours, conquest, or a throne. 

Are what the wise would fear to call their own. 
Health is at beat a vain precarious thing. 

And fair-faced youth is ever on the wing 5 
Tis like the stream beside whose watery bed 
Some blooming plant exalts his flowery head ; 

Nursed by the wave the spreading branches rise, 
Shade all the ground, and flourish to the skies ; 

The waves the w hile beneath in secret flow, 

And undermine the hollow bank below ; 

Wide and more wide the waters urge their way, 

Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey ; 

Too late the plant bewails his foolish pride, 

And sinks untimely in the whelming tide. 

But why repine ? Does life deserve my sigh ; 

Few will lament my loss whene'er I die. 

For those the wretches 1 despise or hate, 

1 neither envy nor regard their fate. 

For me, whene’er all-conquering death shall spread 
Hit wings around my unrepining head, 

1 care not ; though this face be seen do more, 

The world will pass as cheerful as before ; 

Bright as before the day-star will ap|>ear, 

The fields as verdant, and the skies os clear ; 

Nor storms nor comets will my doom declare, 

Nor signs on earth, nor portents in the air 5 
Unknown and silent tvill depart my breath, 

Nor nature e’er take notice of roy death. 

Vet some there are— ere spent my vital days — 
Within whose breasU my tomb I wish to raise. 

Loved in my life, lamented in my end. 

Their praise would crown me as their precepts mend s 
To them may these fond lines my name endear. 

Not from the Poet, but the Friend sincere. 


Sir tiilbrrt Elliot , author of 

which sSir Walter hi oil called ‘the 
beautiful pastoral bong/ third baronet of 

Minto, and brother of Jean Klliot. Sir C^ilhert was 
educated at Edinburgh and Leyden for the Scot- 
tish Bar; he >vas twenty years in B.irliainint as 
member successively for the couniie:> <*f Selkirk 
and Roxburgh, and was distinguished as a v|K.akei. 
He was in 1756 made a Lord of the .Xdmiralty. in 
1767 Keeper of the Signet in Scotland, and in 1770 
Treasurer of the Navy. He died at .Marseilles, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
in 1777. He was the intim.atc friend of Home, 
author of and David Hume, but disliked 

the sceptical tendency of Hume's philosophy; and 
it was he who kept Hume from publishing the 
Diahqu^s during his own lifetime. 

AmyDta, 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my shce]>-liook, 

And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook ; 

No more for .Xmynia fresh garlands I wove ; 

For ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love. . 
Oh, what had my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left I Amynta ? Why broke 1 my vow ? 

Oh, give me my sheep, and my shcep-hook rc>lore, 
And I 'll vv.vnder from love and Amynta no more. 

Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 

And bid the wide ocean secure me from love \ 

O fool ! to imagine th.at anghi could sulxlue 
A love so well-founded, a passion $0 true \ 

Alas \ ’tis too late at thy fate to repine ; 

Poor shcphenl, Amynta can never Iw thine : 

Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain, 

'Fhc moments neglected return not again. 

CliristO|ilicr Sinartf an unfortunate man of 
genius, was bom lith April 1722 at Shipbournc 
near Tunbridge, whither his father had migrated 
from Durham as steward to Viscount Vane. 
Through the influence of this nobleman, Cliristo- 
pher procured from the Duchess of Cleveland an 
allowance of ^40 per annum. He was admitted 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1739, and elected 
a Fellow in 1745 ' At college Smart was remark- 
able for folly and extravagance, and his distin- 
guished contemporary Gray prophesied truly that 
the result of his conduct would be a jail or bedlam. 
In 1747 he wrote a comedy called a Tn'p to Cam- 
bridge^ or the Grateful Fairy which was acted 
in Pembroke College Hall. No remains of this 
play have been found, excepting a few songs and 
a mock-heroic soliloquy containing this : 

Thus when a 1 >arber and a collier fight, 

The barber beats the luckless collier ; 

The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And, big with vengeance, b^ts the barber btaek. 

In comes the brick -dust man, with grime overspread, 
And beats the collier and the barber red ; 

DUck, red, and white, in various clouds are tossed. 

And in the dust they raise the combatants are lost. 

Having written several pieces for periodicals pub- 
lished by Newbery, Smart became acquainted 
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wiih the booksellers family, and married his step- 
daughter, Anna Maria Carnan, in I 753 « He now 
removed to London and endeavoured to subsist 
by his pen. The notorious ‘Sir’ John Hill— whose 
wars with the Royal Society, with Fielding, Garrick, 
and others, arc well known ; an apothecary, hack- 
writer. «ind scurrilous pamphleteer who closed his life 
by becoming a quack-doctor — having insidiously 
attacked Smart, the latter replied by a spirited 
satire entitled T/tr HiHiad. Among his various 
tasks were metrical translations of the FabUs of 
JMi.e<irub .and of the Psalms and the parables, with 
a prose translation of Horace. In 1756 he was 
otic of the conductors of a monthly periodical called 
The L'ttiversitl Visiler ; and to assist him, Johnson 
— who sincerely sympathised, as Boswell records, 
with Smart’s unhappy mental crises — contributed 
a few essays. In 1763, as previously in 1751, 
the poor poet was confined in a madhouse. * He 
has partly as much exercise,* said Johnson, ‘as 
he used to have, for he digs in the garden. In- 
deed, before his confinement, he used for exercise 
lo walk to the ale-house ; but he was axt^ried back 
again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. 
Mis infirmities were not noxious lo society. He 
insisted on people praying with him — also falling 
upon his knees and saying his prayers in the 
street, or in any other unusual place ; and I 'd as 
lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another 
charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and 
I have no passion for it.* During his confinement, 
it is said, writing materials were denied him, and 
Smart used lo inscribe his poetical thoughts with 
charcoal on the walls of Bethlehem Hospital, or 
with a key on tlic wainscot. Obviously he could 
not have written down in this way the eighty-four 
six-line stanzas of the Sona; to Davids composed 
during his saner intcrxMls ; the bulk of it presumably 
composed and carried in the memory. Smart was 
afterwards released from his confinement ; but 
debt and ill-fortune still pursued him. He was 
committed to the King*s Bench prison for debt, 
and died there, after a short illness, aist May 
I 77 «- 

'rhe Song to David is every way one of the 
most remarkable things in English poetry, and not 
merely, as it might in virtue of its origin and his- 
tory be called, a ‘ curiosity of literature.* Even if it 
be not, as D. C. Rossetti said, ‘the only great ac- 
complished poem of the last [i.e. the eighteenth] 
century,* and though we do not quite agree with 
Cossc in calling it *a portent of beauty and 
originality,* it is an amazing burst of devout 
imagination, in some passages attaining unmistak- 
able splendour of thought and expression, marked 
by rich imagery, memorable phrasing, and majestic 
rhythms. Professor Palgravc and Mr Stopford 
Brooke were equally warm in commendation of the 
poem. . Browning praised it in his ParUyingSy and 
says it ‘stations Smart on either hand with Milton 
and with Keats.* There are evident traces in it 
of want of mental balance ; but it is amazing to 


know that though it was printed by Smart in 1763 
it was omitted from his collected poems in 1791 
as ‘exhibiting [only ?] too melancholy proof of 
the estrangement of Smart’s mind.* Anderson 
and Chalmers in their collections gave large 
extracts from Smart, but could not find a copy of 
the Song to quote from. It was reprinted in 1819 
and 1827, and the whole of it was given in the 
first edition of this work (1843). It has since then 
been repeatedly printed, later editions being by 
Tutin (1898), and Blunden (1924). 

Song to David. 

O thou, that sit'st u]>on a throne, 

With haqi of high, majestic lone, 

To prfli^ the King of kings : 

And voice of heaven ascending swell, 

Which, while its deeper notes excel, 

Clear as a clarion rings ; 

To bless each valley, grove, an<l coast, 

And charm the cherubs to the post 
Of gratitude in throngs ; 

To keep the days on Zion’.s Mount, 

And send the year to his account, 

With dances ami with songs : 

O scrv.-int of God's holiest ch.irge. 

The minister of praise at large, 

Which thou may’sl now receive 5 
From thy blest mansion hail and hear, 

From topmost eminence appear 
1*0 this the wreath 1 weave. 

Great, valiant, pious gocKi, and clean, 

Sublime, contemplative, serene. 

Strong, constant, pleasant, wise I 
Bright effluence of exceeding grace ; 

Best man ! the swiftness and the race, 

'Fhe peril and the prize] 

Great— from the lustre of his crown, 

From Samuel's horn, and God*$ renown, 

Which is the people's voice ; 

For all the host, from rear to van, 

Applauded and embraced the man— 

The man of God's own choice. 

Valiant— the word, and up he roj^c ; 

The fight— he triumphed o'er the foes 
Whom God's just laws abhor ; 

And, armed in gallant faith, he took 
Against the boaster, from (he brook, 

The weapons of the >\*ar* 

Pious— magnificent and grand, 

*Twa5 he the famous temple planned, 

(The seraph in his soul) : 

Foremost to give the Lord his duos, 

Foremost to bless the welcome news, 

And foremost (o condole. 

Good— from Jetaudah's genuine vein, 

From God’s best nature, good in grain, 

His aspect and his heart : 

To pity, to forgive, to save, 

Witness En-gedi's conscious cave, 

And Shimei's blunted dart. 
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Clean — if perpetual prayer be pure, 

And love, which could itself inure 
To fasting and to fear^ 

Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet, 

To smite the lyre, the dance complete, 

To play the sword and spean 

Sublime — invention ever young. 

Of vast conception, towering tongue, 

To God the eternal theme ; 

Notes from yon exaltations caught, 

Unrivalled royally of thought, 

O *cr meaner strains supreme. 

Contemplativc^on God to fix 
His musings, and above the six 
The Sabbath«day he blest ; 

*Twas then his thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest. 

Serene— to sow the sec<is of peace, 
Remembering when he watched the fieece. 

Mow sweetly Kidron purled— 

To further knowledge, silence vice, 

And plant perpetual paradise, 

When God liad calmed the world* 

Strong— in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night t 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 
To his undaunted might. 

Constant— in love to Cod, the Truth, 

Age, manhood, infancy, and y^uth— 

To Jonathan his friend 
Constant beyond the verge of death ; 

And Ziba and Mephibosheth 
Ills endless fame attend. 

Pleasant— and various os the year ; 

Man, soul, and angel without peer, 

Priest, champion, sage, and \x>y ; 

In armour or in ephod clad. 

His pomp, his piety was glad ; 

Majestic was his joy. 

Wise— in recovery from his fall, 

Whence rose his eminence o'er all, 

Of all the most reviled ; 

The light of Israel in his ways, 

Wise arc his precepts, prayer, and praise, 

And counsel to his child. 

His muse, bright angel of his verse, 

Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 

For all the pangs that rage ; 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 

The more than Mlchol of his bloom, 

The Abbhag of his age. 

He sang of Cod— the mighty source 
Of all things— the stupendous force 
On which all stren^h depends ; 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 
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AngeU — their miniilry and 

Winch to and fro with blc^iin^* >|'ced, 

Or with their citterns wait ; 

Where Michael, with Jiis millron^, l)o\vs. 
Where dwells the seraph and hi» s|>ouse. 
The cherub and her male. 

Of man — the semblance and effect 
Of God and love — ihc saint elect 
For infinite applause — 

To rule the land, .and briny broad, 

To l>e lal>oriou:« in his iau<l, 

And heroes in hLs cause. 

The world — the clustering spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
i>alc, champaign, grove, and hill ; 

The multitudinous abvss. 

Where secrecy remains in bliss, 

.And wiMlom hides her skill 

Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuous root ; 
Gem )*ic]ding blossom, yielding fruit, 

Choice gums and precious Ixtlm ; 

Bicss yc the nosegay in the vale. 

And with the sweetness of the gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm. 

Of fowl— e'en every beak and wing 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring, 
'lhai live in peace, or prey ; 

They that make music, or that mock, 

The quail, the brave domestic cock, 

The raven, swan, and jay, 

Of fishes— every size and shape, 

Which future frames of light escape. 
Devouring man to shun : 

The shells arc in the wealthy deep. 

The shoals upon the surface leap, 

And love the glancing sun. 

Of beasts— the beaver plods his task ; 

While the sleek tigers roll and bask, 

Kor yet the shades arouse ; 

Her cave the mining coney scoops ; 

Where o’er the mead the mountain stoops, 
The kids exult and browse. 

Of gems- their virtue and their price, 

Which, hid in earth from man's device. 

Their darts of lustre slieath ; 

The jas]>er of the master’s stamp, 

The topaz blaziog like a lamp, 

Among the mines beneath. 

Blest >vas the tenderness he felt. 

When to his graceful harp he knelt, 

And did for audience call ; 

When Satan with his hand he quelled^ 

And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul 

His furious foes no more maligned 
As he such melody divined, 

And sense and soul detained ; 

Now striking strong, now soothing soft. 

He sent the godly sounds aloff, 

Or in delight refrained. 
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When up Ko heaven hi*? thou;»hts he pHcd, 
hrom fervent Hp> fair Michal smiled, 

As blush to blu'^h she stotxi : 

And chixe hcr>eir the queen, ami gave 
Her utmost from her heart — 'so brave, 

And plays his hymns so g<io<l.' 

The pillars of the !x)nl arc >cvcn* 

Which stand from earth to topmost heaven \ 
ni> >\isdom drew the plan ; 

MIn Won I accompli shc<l the design, 

From brightest gem to <iecj>cst mine, 

From Christ cnthronc<l to man. . . . 

O David, scholar of the Loni ! 

Such is thy science, n lienee rewanl, 

And infinite degree : 

O strength, O sweetness, lasting ripe ! 

.God’s harp thy syml>ol, and thy type 
The lion and the l>cc I 


liut stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of prayer ; 

And far beneath the tide ; 

And in the seat to faith assignerl, 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. . • . 

Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious th' assembled fires appear ; 

Glorious the comet's train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm \ 

Glorious th' almighty strctchcd-out arm ; 
Glorious th' enraptured main : 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder's roar : 

Glorious hosanna from the den ; 

Glorious the catholic amen ; 

Glorious the martyr's gore : 


There is but One who ne'er rcl>c)led, 
But One by pxv»ion unimpcilcd, 
lly pleasures uncnticetl ; 

Me from himself his semblance sent, 
Grand ol>]cct of his ow*n content, 

And saw the Go<l in Christ. 


Glorious — more glorious — is the crown 
Of him that brought salvation down, 

By meekness call'd thy Son ; 

Thou (hat stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deeds achieved, 
Detennined, dared, and done. 


‘ Tell them, I Am,* Jehovah said 
To Moses : w'hilc earth hcanl in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once al>ovc, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 

Replictl : * O Lord, Thou Art.' . . . 

Sweet is the dew that falls l>ctimes, 

And dro{>s upon the leafy limes ; 

Sweet Menuon's fragrant air : 

Sweet is the lily's silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful ta|)crs smell 
That watch for tarly prayer. 

Sweet the young nurse with love intense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 

Sweet when the lost arrive : 

Sweet the musician's anlour beats. 

While his vague mind 's in quest of sweets 
The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter in all the strains of love 
The language of thy turtle dove 
Paircfl to thy swelling chord ; 

Sweeter with every grace cndue<l 
TItc glory of thy gratitude 
Respired unto the lyoitl. 

Strong is the horse upon his 5{>cc<i ; 

Strong in pursuit the rapid glcde, 

Which makes at once his game: 

Strong the tall ostrich on the ground ; 
Strong thro’ the turlnilent profound 
Shoots xiphias to his aim. 

Strong is (he lion^like a coal 
IIjs eyeball— like a bastion's mole 
His chest against the foes ; 

Strong, the giercagle on his sail, 

Strong against tide th' enormous whale 
Emetics as he goes. 


William lltison (1724-97), the friend and 
literary' executor of Gray, long survived the associa- 
tion which did him so much honour, but he had 
appeared early as a poet. Bom at Hull, the son 
of a clergyman, he look his B.A. from St John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1745, and was elected a 
Fellow of Fembroke through the influence of Gray, 
who had been attracted to him by his Mus<^us 
(1747), a lament for Pope in imitation of Lycidas. 
To his poem (1748), an attack on the Jacobitism 
of Oxford, Thomas Warton replied in his Triumph 
of Isis. In 1753 appeared his tragedy of Elfridcy 
’written,’ as Southey said, ’on an artificial models 
and in a gorgeous diction, because he thought 
Shakespeare had precluded all hope of excellence 
in any other form of drama.' Mason’s model was 
the Greek dram<% and he introduced into his play 
the classic accompaniment of the chorus. A second 
dmma, Cardctoctis {1759), is of a higher cast than 
Elfrida: simpler in language, and of more sus- 
tained dignity in scenes, situations, and characters. 
Mason also wrote odes on Indcpetidincty Memory^ 
Melancholy^ and the Fall of Tyranny^ in which 
his sonorous diction swells into extravagance and 
bombast His longest poetical work is his Eng- 
lish Garden^ a descriptive poem in four books of 
blank verse (1772-82). He also indited odes to 
(he naval officers of Great Britain, to the Honour- 
able William Pitt, and in commemoration of the 
Revolution of 1688. Under the name of Malcolm 
Maegregor, he published in quite another vein An 
Heroic EpislU to Sir IVilliam Chapnbers^ Knight 
(t 773 )t IB which the taste for Chinese pagodas and 
Eastern bowers is cleverly ridiculed. Gray left 
him a legacy of ^$00, together with his books 
and manuscripts ; and Mason in 1775 published 
his friend’s poems writh a memoir. In that memoir 
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he made a greater and more important innovation 
than he had done in his dramas ; instead of pre- 
senting the continuous narrative in which the 
biographer alone is heard, he incorporated the 
poet’s journals and letters in chronological order, 
thus making the subject of the memoir in some 
degree his own biographer. Tove/s edition of 
Gray's Letters (3 vols. 1909-13) contains the corre- 
spondence with Mason. Mason became vicar of 
Aston in Yorkshire in 1754, and Canon of York 
in 1762. When politics ran high he took an active 
part on the side of the Whigs, but retained the 
respect of all parties. His poetry is lamentably 
lacking m simplicity, yet at limes his rich diction 
is effective. His English Carden^ though verbose 
and languid as a whole, has some fine things. 
Gray quoted as ‘ superlative ’ from an ode : 

While through the west, where sinks the crimson day. 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray, 

Apostrophe to Sn^Iand. 

In Ihy fair domain. 

Yes, my loved Albion ! many a glade is found, 

T^c haunt of wood-gods only, where if Art 
E’er dared to tread, ’twas with unsandallcd foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy ground. 

And there arc scenes where, though she whilom trod, 
Led by the worst of guides, fell T>Tanny, 

And ruthless superstition, we now trace 
Her footsteps with delight, and pleased revere 
What once had roused our hatred. But to Time, 
ol her, the praise is due : his gradual touch 
Has mouldered into beauty many a tower 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 

Vas only terrible ; and many a fane 
Monastic, which, when dccke<l with all its spires, 

^rved hut to feed some pampered abbot's pride, 

And awe the unlettered vulgar. 

(From CmnitH,) 

SDOWdOD. 

Mona on Snowdon calls : 

Hear, thou king of mountains, hear ; 

Hark, she speaks from all her strings : 

Hark, her loudest echo rings ; 

King of mountains, bend thine ear : 

Send thy spirits, send them soon, 

Now, when midnight and the moon 
Meet upon thy front of snow ; 

Sec, their gold and ebon rod, 

Where the sober sisters nod. 

And greet in whispers sage and slow. 

Snowdon, mark I 'tis magic's hour, 

Now the muttered spell hath power ; 

Power to rend thy ribs of rock, 

And bum thy base with thunder's shock : 

But to thee no ruder spell 
Shall Mona use, than those that dwell 
In music’s secret cells, and lie 
Steeped in the stream of harmony. 

SDo^vdon has heard the strain t 
Hark, amid the wondering grove 
Other harpings answer clear. 

Other voices meet our ear. 

Pinions flutter, shadows move, 
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Busy murmurs hum aroiin'l, 

Rustling v^;stmcnt^ bnjsfi the ground ; 

Round anri round, and roun<i they go, 

Through the twilight, through the shade. 
Mount the oak'.s majestic head. 

And gild the tufted iiiisletoc. 

Cease, yc glittering race of liglit, 

CIo>e your wings, and check your flight | 

Here, arranged in order due ; 

Sprca<l your robes of salTron hue ; 
hor lo ! with more than mortal fuc, 

Mighty Ma<lor smiles the lyre : 

Hark, he sweeps the master-strings! 

(From Cara^tacuj.'^ 

Epitaph on his Wife. 

Take, holy earth I all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that l>csl gift which Heaven so lately gave: 
To Bristol s fount I \x>rc with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she l>owc<l to taste the wave, 

And died ? Docs youth, does Iwauty, read the line? 

Docs syiDpathclic fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 

Even from the grave thou shall have power to charm. 
Rid them l)c chaste, l>e innocent, like thee ; 

Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move ; 

And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 

Tell them, though His an awful thing to die 

Twas e'en to thee — yet the dread path once trod, 
Neaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God. 

The last four lines, which form a worthy climax lo the whole, 
were added by Gray. 

€eor(;e Campbell (1719-96), minister in 
Aberdeen and Principal of Marischal College, was 
a theologian and critic of vigorous intellect and 
various learning. His Disserlation on Miracles 
(1762), written in reply to Hume, was at the time 
greatly admired as a masterly piece of reasoning ; 
and his Philosophy 0/ Rhetoric^ published in 1776, 
was praised (unreasonably) as perhaps the best 
book of the kind since Aristotle, but may yet be 
studied as an acute and well-written statement of 
contemporary critical opinion. Other works were a 
Translation 0/ the Four Gospels, some sermons, 
and a series of Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 
Hume admitted the ingenuity of Campbell’s reply to 
his thesis on the impossibility of proving a miracle. 
Hume’s contention was that no testimony for any 
kind of miracle can ever amount to a probability, 
much less to a proof. Miracles can only be proved 
by testimony, and no testimony can be so strong 
as our own experience of the uniformity of nature. 
Campbell argued that testimony has a natural and 
original influence on belief, antecedent to experi- 
ence ; and insisted that the earliest assent which 
is given to testimony by children, and which is 
previous to all experience, is in fact the most un- 
limited. The improbability of an event may be 
outweighed by slight direct evidence. His ans^ver 
was divided into two parts ; that miracles are 
capable of proof from testimony, religious miracles 
not less than others ; and that the miracles on 
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which ihc belief of Christianity is founded are 
sufficiently attested. The following paragraph is 
characteristic : 

I do not hcsitrilc to affirm that our religion has l>cen 
indcljtcii 10 the rr//cw//j, though not lo the 
of it> billcrcsl enemies. They have tricil its strength, 
indcc<!, and, hy trying, they h.avc cHsplayetl its strength ; 
and lh.it in so clear a light, .as we could never have 
hoped, without such a trial, to have viewcil it in. Let 
them, therefore, write; let them argue, and when argu- 
ments fail, even let them c.ivil against religion as much 
as they )>leasc : I should be heartily sorry that ever in 
this island, the asylum of lil>erly, where the spirit of 
Christ iamly is liclter underst<>o<i — however defective the 
inhabitants arc in the observance of its precepts— than in 
any other ]'art of tlic Christian world ; I :>hould, 1 say, 
l>e sorry that in this island so great a disservice were 
<lone to religion as tu check its adversaries in any other 
way than by returning a candid answer to their objec- 
tions, I nmsi at the s.imc time acknowde<lgc, that i am 
l>oth ash.imcd and grieved when I ol»cn*c any friends of 
religion betray so great a diffidence in the goodness of 
their cause — for to this diffidence alone can it be imputed 
—as to shew an inclination for recurring to more forcible 
nicth(Kls. rhe assaults of infnlcts, I may venture to 
prophesy, will never overturn our religion. 'ITicy will 
prove not snore hurtful to the Christian system, if it be 
allovve<l to compare small things with the greatest, than 
the boisterous winds are said to prove to the sturdy 
oak. They shake it im]>cluou.sly fur a time, and loudly 
threaten its subversion ; whilst in effect they only serve 
to make it strike its roots the dcc]>cr, and stand the 
fjnncr ever after. 

Itlclmrd Hurd (1720-1808), called the * Beauty 
of Holiness’ on account of his comeliness and 
piety, was born at Congreve in Staffordshire, and 
became a Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1742. In i7$o he became a Whitehall 
preacher, in 1774 Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and in 1781 of Worcester. Among his many 
works, theological and other, were a Commentary 
on Horaces ✓//*.? Poetica{\T^^\ Dissertations on 
Poetry ( J 755^57 )j Dialogues on Sincerity {1759), 
his most popular book ; iMters on Chivalry and 
Romiinee (1762), which revived interest in an un- 
fashionable subject, and promoted (he tendency 
towards romanticism in literary taste ; Dialogtees 
on Foreigti Travel (1764); and An Inlroduclion 
to (he Prophecies (1772). He was long a very 
conspicuous and ' representative ’ author; Gibbon 
knew ‘ few writers more desen'ing of the great 
though prostituted name of the critic;’ but he is 
now rarely cited and more rarely read. A collected 
edition of his works appeared in eight volumes In 
1811 ; there is a memoir by Kilvert (i860). 

Rlrliard Price (i 723-91 )» a Nonconformist 
divine, published in 1758 A Rexnew of the Prin^ 
(ipat Questions and Difficulties in Morals^ which 
attracted attention as *an attempt to revive the 
intellectual theory' of moral obligation, which 
seemed to have fallen under the attacks of Butler, 
Hutcheson, and Hume, even before Smith.’ The 
son of a minister at Tynton in Glamorgan, Price 


at seventeen went to a Dissenting academy in 
London, became a preacher at Newington Green 
and Hackney, and established a reputation by his 
Review and a work on the Importance of Chris- 
tianity (1766). In 1769 he was made D.D. by 
Glasgow, and published his Treatise on Re\>er^ 
sionary Payments^ the celebrated Northampton 
Mortality TableSy and other books on finance and 
political economy. In 1771 appeared his Appeal 
on the National Debt ; in 1776 his Observations on 
Civil Liberty and the IVar with Amerieay which 
brought him an invitation from Congress to assist 
in regulating its finances. He took an active part 
in the political questions of the day at the time of 
the French Revolution. He ivas a republican in 
principle, and was attacked by Burke in his Rejtec^ 
Hons on the Re\tolution. In his great ethical 
treatise, Price, after Cudworlh, supports the doc- 
trine that moral distinctions being perceived by 
reason, or the understanding, are equally immut- 
able with all other kinds of truth. Actions arc 
in themselves right or wrong : right and wrong 
arc simple ideas incapable of analysis, and arc 
given us by the intuitive power of the reason 
or understanding. There is a Life of Price by 
Morgan (i8i5>. The following extract from the 
chapter in the Obsenm/ions on English policy 
towards America, published while the war was in 
progress, shows how hearty were some of the sup- 
porters the colonists found in the home division 
of the Empire, as Price already called the British 
dominions : 

Our governors, ever since I can rcn\ember, have l)cen 
jealous that the Colonies, some time or other, would 
throw off their dependence. This jealousy was not 
foun(lc<l on any of their acts or declarations. They 
have always, while at peace with us, disclaimed any 
such design ; and (hey have continued to disclaim it 
since they have I>cen at war with us. I have reason, 
indeed, to believe that independency is, even at this 
moment, generally dreadcrl among them os a calamity 
to which they arc in danger of being driven, in onlcr 

to avoid a greater. The jealousy I have mentioned 

was, however, natural ; and betrayed a secret opinion 
that the subjection in which they were held was more 
than we could expect them alwa}*s to endure. In such 
circumstances, all possible care should have been taken 
to give them no reason for discontent ; and to preserre 
them in subjection, by keeping in that line of conduct 
(o which custom had reconciled them, or at least 
never deviating from it, except with great caution ; 
and particularly, by avoiding all direct attacks on their 
property and legislations. Had we done this, the 
different interests of so many states scattered over a 
vast continent, joined to our own prudence and modera- 
tion, would have enabled us to maintain them in 
dependence for ages to come.-— But instead of this, 

how have we acted? It is in truth too evident, 

that our whole conduct, instead of being directed by 
that sound policy and foresight which in such circum- 
stances were ab^lutely necessary, has been nothing (to 
say the best of it) but a scries of the blindest rigour 
followed by retractation ; of riolence followed by con- 
cession ; of mistake, weakness and inconsistency*— ^ 
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A recital of a few facts wiOun everybody’s recollection 
will fully prove this. 

In the 6th of George the Second, an act was passed 
for imposing certain duties on all foreign spirits, 
molasses and sugars lm|>orted into the plantations. 
In this act, the duties imposed are said to lie given 
and granted by the Parliament to the King ; and 
this Is the first American act in which these words 
have been used. But notwithstanding this, as the 
act had the appearance of being only a regulation 
of trade, the colonies submitted to it ; and a small 

direct revenue was drawn by it from them. In the 

4th of the present reign, many alterations were inatic 
in this act, with the declared purpose of making pro- 
vision for raising a revenue in America. Tliis alarmed 
the Colonics ; and produced discontents and renion* 
strances, which might have convinced our rulers this 
was lender ground, on which it became them to tread 
very gently.— There is, however, no reason to doubt 
but in time they would have sunk into a quiet sub- 
mission to this revenue act, as being at worst only 
the exercise of a |)owcr which then they seem not to 
have thought much of contesting ; I mean, the power 

of taxing them externally. But before they had lime 

to cool, a worse provocation was given them ; .and 
the Stamp'Act was passe<i. Tins being an attempt 
to tax them internally, and a direct attack on their 
property, by a power which would not suffer itself to 
be questioned ; which cased itself by loading them ; 
and to which it was impossible to fix any bounds ; 
they were thrown at once, from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, into resistance and rage. Govern- 

ment, dreading (he consequences, gave way ; and (be 
Parliament (upon a change of ministry) repealed the 
Stamp- Act, without requiring from them any recognition 
of its authority, or doing any more to preserve its 
dignity, than asserting, by the declaratory law, that 
it was possessed of full power and authority to make 
bws to bind them in all eases whatever.^— Upon (his 
peace was restored; and, had no further attempts of 
the same kind iKcn made, they would undoubtedly 
have suffcre<l us (as the people of Ireland have done) 
to enjoy quietly our declarator)' law. They would 
have recovered iheir former habits of subjection ; and 
our connection with them might have continued an 

incrca-sing source of our wealth and glory. But the 

spirit of despotism and avarice, always blind and rest- 
less, soon broke forth again. The scheme for drawing 
a revenue from America, by parliamcnUry taxation, was 
resumed ; and in a little more than a year after the 
repeal of the Stamp* Act, when all was peace, a third 
act was passed, imposing duties payable in America on 

tea, paper, glass, painters colours, &c. This, as might 

have l>ecn expected, revived all the former heats; and 
the Empire was a second time threatened with the most 
dangerous commotions. Government recedetl again ; 
and the Parliament (under another change of ministry) 
repealed all the obnoxious duties, except that upon 
lea. This exception was made in order to maintain 
a shew of dignity. Bui it was, in reality, sacrificing 
safety to pride; and leaving a splinter in (he wound 

to produce a gangrene. For some time, however, 

this relaxation answered its intended purposes. Our 
commercial intercourse with the Colonies was again 
recovered ; and they avoided nothing but that tea 
which we had excepted in our repeal In this state 
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would things hive ririaamcti. . : I < wn tea would 
perli.nps in time Iianc been graclui!)> .jdiiuttcd, had 
not (he evil genius of Britain o* I [->rib once 
more to embroil the Km]*lrc. 

1 he East ImU.v Coinj^nny having hdli u under dith- 
adlies, partly in consequence of il.r h 
American market for tc.^, a .scheme n.*' l<innd fwr 
.assisting them by an attempt to recost 1 ilini lu.nkti. 
\\i(h this view .nn .vet was pas>c<l to tiial-Ie ilicm to 
export their cc.l to Aineric.i free of all dtilK^ here, 
and subject only to 3<1 per poun<l <luiy, p.ss.dde in 
America. By this expedient (hey «eie enabled (t> 
offer it at a low price ; and it was expected the con- 
sequence would prove that the Colon I cn wouhl 
tempted by it ; a precedent gained for taxing them, 
and at the wine time the ct)mpany relies cd. Ships 
sscrc, therefore, fit let! out ; and large c.vrgoc^ sent. 
The snare was loo gross to escape the notice of the 
Colonies. They saw it, and spume<l at it. They 
refuse<l to admit the tea ; and at Bo.<ton some persons 

in diNguisc buried it in the sea. Had our governor's 

in this ease satisfied themselves with requiring a com- 
pensation from the province for the damage done, 
there is no doubt but it would have l>cen grant e<l. 
Or had they proceedcfl no further in the infliction of 
punishment than slopping up the port and destroying 
the trade of Boston (ill compensation was made, the 
province might possibly have submitt oil, and a sufficient 
saving >vould have been gaineil for the honour of the 
nation. But having hitherto proccccicd without wi%<lom, 
they obscra’cd now no )>oiinds in their resentment. To 
the Bom on port bill wxs a<lilc<l a bill which des(roye<l 
the chartered government of the province ; a bill 
which withdrew from the jurisdiction of the province 
per^ns who in particular eases should commit munler ; 
and the Quebec bill. At the same lime a strong body 
of troops was stationed at Boston to enforce obedience 
to these bills. 

All who knew any thing of the temper of the Colonies 
saw that the effect of this sudden accumulation of 
vengeance, would probably be not intimidating but 
exa.spera(ing them, and driving them into a general 
revolt. Hut our ministers had different apprehensions. 
They believed that the malecontcnls in the Colony of 
Massachusetts were a small }>arty, headed by a few 
factious men 5 that the majority of the people would 
take the side of government, as soon as they saw a 
force among them capable of supporting them ; that 
at worst the Colonics in general would never make 
a common cause with this province 5 and that the 
issue would prove in a few months order, tranquillity 
and submission.— ^ Every one of these apprehensions 
was falsified by the events that followed. 

When the bilb I have mentioned came to be carried 
into execution, the whole Province was thrown into 
confusion. Their courts of justice were shut up, and 
all government >vas dissolved. The commander in chief 
found it necessary to fortify himself in Boston ; and 
the other Colonies immediately resolved to make a 
common cause with this Colony. 

Disappointed by these consequences, our ministers 
took fright. Once more they made an effort to retreat ; 
but indeetl the most ungracious one that can well l)e 
imagined. A proposal was sent (0 the Colonies, calleil 
Conciliatory ; and (he substance of which was, that 
if any of them would raise such sums as should be 
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<lcninn'lc<l of them by taxing; themselves, the Parlia- 

inciit wovild forl»car to (ax (hem. It will be scarcely 

l>ehc>c<l hcreaficr (hat such a |)ropo^al could \k 
tliooj*h( conciliatory. It \\as only telling them: ‘If 
you Null lax yourselves by our order, wc will save 

ourselves the trouble of taxing you,* I’hcy received 

the {>ro|H>s.i] as an insult : and rejcclcd it with dis^lain. 

At the time thi^ concession was (ransmitted to 
America, open hosiihiics were not l>cgini. In the 
sword ‘>ur ininisfors thought (hey li.ad still a resource 
which wouhl iinmc'lintely sedlc all disputes. They 
consi<lcred (he people of Ncvv»liugland as nothing but 
a mob, Nvho would be s<H>n routed and f<»rced into 
ol)e<iience, It was even Inrlievcd that a few thousands 
of our army might march through all .America, and 
make all ^pnet wherever they went. Under this con* 
viction nur inini>tcrs <ii<l not drcail urging the Province 
of Massachusetts Pay into rel>cllion, by ordering the 
army to seize their stores t <5 take u|> some of 

their leading men. The attempt was made. The 

peo)>ie Jlcil i mined Lately to arms, and repelled the 

attack. .V consi<lerablc part of the flower of the 

Pritisl) army lixs Ikctx ilestroycd.— S«)mc of our l>cst 
CicueralN, and the bra vest of our troops, arc now dis* 

gracefully anil miserably impriMmed at Boston. A 

lM>rrj<l civil war is commenced ; And the Empire is 

di'.tractcil and convulsed. 

Can it l>c |>o&sib]c to think with patience of the 
policy that has brought us into these circumstances? 
ni<l ever Heaven jnmish the vices of a ]icoplc more 
severely by <larkening their counsels? How great 
woulcl l>c oiir happiiics.s could wc now recall former 
limes, and return to ihc policy of the Ixsl reigns!— 

But those times are gone. 1 will, however, l>cg 

leave for a few moments to look back to them ; and 
lo compare the ground wx have left with that on 
which wc find ourselves. This must l>c done with 
deep regret ; but it forms a necessary part of my 
present design. 

A^lniii Fcrsii.son (1733-1816X son of the 
minister of Logicrait in Perthshire, tvas educated 
at St Andrews ; removing to Edinburgh for divinity 
studies, he became an associate of Robertson, 
Blair, and Home. As chaplain to the Black Watch 
he was present at Fonlcnoy, but in 1754 left the 
army (and the clerical profession), succeeding 
David Hume in 1757 as keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library. He was aftenvards Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and of Moral Philosophy in the Univer* 
sity of Edinburgh. In 1778 he went to America 
as secretary to the commissioners appointed to 
negotiate with the revolted colonies. On his return 
he resumed the duties of his professorship. His 
latter days were spent in ease and affluence at 
St Andrews, ^vhcrc he died at the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two. The works of Ferguson arc: 
£ssajf OH Civil Society (published in 1766), In- 
siitutes of Moral Philosophy (1772), A Reply to 
Dr Price on Civil and Religious Liberty {1776), 
The History of the Progress and Temiituition of 
the Roman Republic ( 1 783), and Principles of Moral 
and Political Science {1792). His History of the 
Roman Republic was translated into French and 
German, and long remained a standard authority 


(4ih cd. 1825). Sir Walter Scott supplied some 
interesting information as to the latter years of this 
venerable professor, whom he considered the most 
striking example of a modem Stoic philosopher ; 
in Ferguson’s house Scott as a boy had met Bums. 
Lord Cockbum also left a graphic account of the 
venerable man. He had a warning of paralysis 
in the fiftieth year of his life, from which period 
he became a strict Pythagorean in his diet, eating 
nothing but vegetables, and drinking only water 
or milk. The deep interest which he took in the 
French war had long seemed to be the main lie 
w'hich connected him with passing existence ; Scott 
says, * The news of Waterloo acted on the aged 
patriot as a nunc dimittis! There is a Life of 
Ferguson by Small (1864). 

Cllmata and Civilisation. 

On this scene mankiiul have tw*icc within the compass 
of history ascended from nide beginnings to very high 
degrees of refinement. In every' age, whether destineil by 
its temporary <lis{>osition to build or to destroy, they have 
left the vestiges of an active and vehement spirit. The 
p.ivcmcnt and the ruins of Rome are burie<l in dust, 
shaken from (he feet of barlxirians who trod with eon- 
tempt on the refinements of luxury, and spurnc<i those 
arts the use of which it was reserved for the ]>osterity of 
the same people to discover and to admire. The tents 
of the wild Arab arc even now pitched among the r\iins 
of inagniftcent cities; and the w*astc flclcls which border 
on Palestine and Syria arc perha)>s to become again the 
nursery of infant nations. The chieftain of an Amb 
tribe, like the founder of Rome, may have already fixed 
the roots of a plant that is to flourish in some future 
{veriod, or laid the foundations of a fabric that will altain 
to its grandeur in some distant age. 

Great jxirt of Africa has been ahva)'s unknown ; but 
the silence of fame on the subject of its revolutions is 
an argument, where no other proof can be found, of 
weakness in the genius of its people. The torrid zone 
everywhere round the globe, however known lo the 
geographer, has furnished few materials for history ; and 
though in many places supplied with the arts of tife in 
no contemptible degree, has nowhere matured the more 
important projects of political wisdom, nor inspired the 
virtues which are connected with freedom, and which 
are rertuired in the conduct of civil affairs. It was 
indeed in the torrid zone that mere arts of mechanism 
and manufacture were found, among the inhabitants of 
the new world, lo have made the greatest advance ; it is 
in India, and in the regions of this hemisphere which 
are visited by the vertical sun, that the arts of manufac- 
ture and the practice of commerce are of the greatest 
antiquity, and have survived, with the smallest diminu- 
tion, the ruins of lime and the revolutions of empire. 
The sun, it seems, which ripens the pine-apple and the 
(oroaiind, inspires a degree of mildness that can even 
assuage the rigours of dcspotical government ; and such 
b the cfTect of a gentle and pacific disposition in the 
natives of the East, that no conquest, no irruption of 
barbarians, terminates, as they did among the stubborn 
natives of Europe, by a total destruction of what the 
love of ease and of pleasure had produced. • • • 

Man, in the perfection of his natural faculties, is quick 
and delicate in his sensibility ; extensive and various in 
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his imagiaalions and rcrtcctions ; attentive, pcnciraling. 
and suUIc in what relates to hU fellow-creature^ ; finu 
and ardent in his purpose^ ; devotctl to friendship or to 
€nnnty ; jealous of his independence and his honour* 
\s*hich he will not relinquish for safety or for profit : 
under all his corruptions or improvement'', he rctaiiu 
his natural sensibility, if not his force ; and his com- 
merce is a blessing or a curse, according to the direction 
his mind has received. Dut under the extremes of heat 
or of cold, the active range of the human soul appears 
to be Iimite<l ; an<l men arc of inferior importance, 
either as friends or as enemies. In the one extreme, 
they are dull and slow, mo<l crate in their desires, regular 
and pacific in their manner of life ; in the other, they 
are feverish in their passions, weak in their judgments, 
and addicted by temperament to animal pleasure. In 
l>oth, the heart is mercenary, and inakc^ important 
concessions for childish bribes: in l>oth, the spirit is 
prepared for servitude; in the one, it is subdued by 
fear of the future ; in the other, it is not rou.%cd even 
by its sense of the present 

(From ll*e Euay Cifii SofUty.") 

Ilavid Garrick (1717-79), ihc f-rcatest of all 
English actors, was also author of some dramatic 
pieces. He was a native of Hereford, though his 
family belonged to Lichlleld, where he got most 
of his schooling ; for a few months only he was 
a pupil of Samuel Johnson at Edial, and with 
him he came to London in 1737 to push his 
fortune. He entered himself a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but receiving a legacy of ^1000 from 
an uncle who had been in the wine-trade in 
Lisbon, he commenced business, in partnership 
with an elder brother, as wine-merchant of 
London and LichHeld. A passion for ihe stage 
led him into a new life. In 1741 he appeared 
at Ipswich in Southeme’s Oroouoko j in the same 
year his success as Richard III. in London 
was immense. His merits quickly raised him 
to the head of his profession ; the traditional 
formality disappeared before the perfect natural- 
ness of the new actor, great alike in tragedy, 
comedy, and farce. As the manager of Drur)' 
Lane Theatre for a long course of years (1747-76), 
he banished from the stage — or reconstructed 
---many plays of vulgar and immoral type ; and 
his personal character, though marked by vanity 
and other foibles, gave a dignity and respec- 
tability to the profession of an actor. As an 
author he was more lively and various than 
imposing or original. He wrote some epigrams, 
and even ventured on an ode or two ; his forty 
dramatic pieces, many of them adaptations, are 
of no great importance, indeed ; but some of his 
many prologues and epilogues, to other people’s 
plays as well as his own, are admirable. ‘A 
fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind ’ comes 
from Garrick’s last prologue, and not from 
Shakespeare, though it is doubtless based on 
I A touch of nature makes the whole world kin’ 
in its usual acceptation ; the credit of Garrick’s 
line is often given to Byron, who quotes U in 
English Bards tvith ‘one’ changed to ‘us.’ ‘The 


UtMil -, i<K,iR-r r.ii^fd than i.n.i , ii.hm (,airi<k’!, 
prologue- K, the .Sihoi'l J\ f {j,, 

kno»n odf i-, that ‘upon dedx .r n.,- ,i ilmlding 
an<l fretting a Statue to ^haktspe.tri’ ,ii Mi,,ti.,rd- 
on..-\\on:' his best song that < .tiled .md 

atidressed to I'eg \^■oflinglon ; In- „iost 

faint, Us prologue that spoken by linn on o ..i-ion 
of Ills last j>erform.in<e in \--(k uIki, Ii. pi, ,,,•<! 
the p.irt <,f Don I'tliv in Mrs Centlurvs jtlat..-? 
Wondir i see aboxe at page f/,;. 

An Occasional Prologue. 

A Veteran see I whose la^t act uri the '•tage 
Intreat your for sickness arvi hir age ; 

Their cau&c 1 [•le.Kl ; ple.id it in heart and iiund ; 

A fellow feeling make 2 » one woudroud kind f 
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From the Portrail by R. fc. pine in the Naiioiul Portrait Gallery. 


Might we but hope your zeal would not l>c less, 

When 1 am gone, to |>aironi 2 c distress 

Tiiat hope obtain'd the wish'd for end secures 

To soothe their cares, who oft have lighten'd youi^ 

Shall the great heroes of celestial line, 

Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman wine, 
Ca:sar and Rrutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 

Nay, Jove himself, who here has quaff'd his nectar ! 
Shall they, who govern'd fortune, cringe and court her, 
Thirst in their age, and call in >*ain for porter? 

Like Bclisarius, tax the pit)*ing street. 

With ‘dVffr to all they meet ? 

Shan't I, who oft have drench'd my hands in gore, 
Stabb'd many, ]>oison'd some, beheaded more, 

Who numbers slew in battle on this plain, 

Shan't I, ihe slayer, iry to feed the slain ? 

Brother to all, with equal love I \ie\v 
The men who slew me, and the men I slew : 

1 must, I will, this happy project scixc, 

That those too old and weak may live with ease. 
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Suppose the babes 1 smother’d in the tower, 
liy chance, or sickness, lose their acting power ; 

Shall they, once princes, worse than all l>c serv'd? 

In childhood nuirdcr'<i, and when murder'd, starv’d I 
Matrons half ravish’d for your recreation, 

In age should never want some consolation : 

Can I. young Hamlet once, to nature lo^t, 

Ucholil, O horrible ! iny father's ghost, 

With griz/ly beard, pale check, stalk up and down, 

And he, the royal Dane, want half a crown? 

Forhid it* la<lics ; gentlemen forbid it ; 

Give joy to age, and let ’em say — yon did it. 

To you, ye Gods ! I make my last appeal ; gallery. 
You liave a right to judge, as well as feel ; 

Will your high W'isdom to our scheme incline, 

Tlial kings, queens, heroes, gexN, and ghosts may dine? 
Olympus shakes !— that omen all secure^; 

May cv’ry joy you give, l>c tenfold yours. 

In an edition of his Dramtitic (sixteen 

plays) published by his own authority in 1768, one 
of the three volumes consists of /^ot/uo iiW Juiuty 
Cymbeliney Oxtharhu ami P^truchio (i.c. TIu 
Taming of the Floriztl and p€rdiia 

{The iVinUr^s described as ‘altered from 

Shakespeare *— artd Evoy Man in his Ilnmoury 
altered from Jonson. In altering he not merely 
cut out whole sections, but rewrote largely, and 
even (as to Romeo and Juliet) added a new scene 
on occasion. In (he advertisement to the same 
play he (or his editor for him) explains how he 
sought ‘ to clear the original as much as possible 
from the jingle and quibbling which were always 
the objections to the reviving of it,* to remove a 
serious ‘blemish in Romeo's character,* and to 
return to Bandcllo for parts of the story ‘ injudi- 
ciously left out '---such as Juliet's waking in the 
tomb before Romeo's death. Obviously he aimed 
deliberately to Bowdlcrisc Shakespeare half a 
century before Bowdicr. And by taking the same 
freedom with Wycherley (where it was certainly 
needed) he made even the Country Wife pre- 
sentable (as the Country Girl) to the taste of 
his contemporaries. Of his own plays probably 
the best were The Lying Valet and Miss in her 
Teens. But Garrick's chief strength lay in his 
powers as an actor» through which he gave a 
popularity and importance to the drama that it 
had not possessed since its palmy days in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James. 

Ibere Ate Uvet of CATricIc by Tom Davies (i^So), Mutphy (tSoi), 
P. FitigeraldfiSW, J. Knighl (iS^k Sec also hU Correspondence 
(9 volk Mn ParaonA** Carrick ktt CirfU{x^ob) Hetfg* 
cock'i A Cosme/clitan (tpia^ (For hit wife, tee page 416.) 

Sniimcl Foote (1720-77) was the greatest of 
the dramatic authors of the class he represented. 
He was bom at Truro in Cornwall, of a good 
family, studied at Worcester College, Oxford, and 
entered the Temple ; but squandering away his 
fortune, he became an actor and dramatic writer. 
In power of mimicry and broad humour Foote had 
few equals; and in 1747 he commenced as sole 
performer his very popular new entertainments in 


the Haymarkel Theatre, which turned on humor- 
ous and whimsical portraits of character, many of 
them transcripts or caricatures of persons well 
known. The Diversions of the Mornings The 
Auction of Pictures^ and The Englishman in Paris 
were the names of some of these pieces. Johnson 
disliked him for his easy morals and his making 
the burlesquing of private characters a profes- 
sion, and threatened to chastise him on the stage 
if he caricatured him ; but when he met him 
at dinner, ‘though he was resolved not to be 
pleased,' ‘the dog was so comical that I was 
obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw 
myself back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it 
out.’ Of Foote's later and regular farces, The 
Minor — an unjustifiable attack upon the Methodists 
— was the most successful. It was followed by 
The Li ary an adaptation from Corneille, and by 
The Mayor of Garratty a coarse but humorous 
sketch, including two characters — Major Sturgeon^ 
the city militia officer, and Jerry Sneak— which 
can never be completely forgotten. Having lost 
his leg through an accident in riding, Foote pro- 
duced plays — one of them The Lame Lover (i 77 ®) 
— in which his new personal disability might be 
rendered positively scr\‘iceablc. His plays and 
pieces were about twenty in number, and he boasted 
at the close of his life that he had added sixteen 
quite new characters to the English stage. 

From 'The Lame Lover.' 

Ckarhite. Sir, I have other proofs of your hero's 
vanity not inferior to that I have mcntionetl. 

Serjeant CireuU. Cite them. 

Ckor. The paltry ambition of lcv)ing and following 
titles. 

Serj. Titles I I don't understand you. 

Char. I mean the {>overty of fastening in public upon 
men of distinction, for no other reason but because of 
their rank ; adhering to Sir John till (he baronet is 
supcrse<)cd by my lord ; quitting the puny peer for an 
carl ; and sacrificing all three to a duke. 

Serj. Keeping good company !— a laudable ambition I 

Char^ True, dr, if the virtues that procured the father 
a peerage could with that be entailed on the son. 

Serj. Have a care, hussy ; there are severe lawa 
against speaking evil of dignities. 

Char, Sir I 

Strj, Scandalum magnatum is a statute must not be 
trifled with ; why, you are not one of those vulgar sluts 
that think a man the worse for being a lord ? 

Char, No, sir ; I am contented with only not think* 
ing him the better. 

Strj. For all this, I believe, hussy, a right honourable 
proposal would soon make you alter your mind. 

Char, Not unless the proposer had other qualitiei 
than what he possesses by patent. Besides, sir, you 
know Sir Luke is a devotee to the bottle. 

Strj, Not a whit the less honest for that. 

Char. It occasions one evil at least i that when under 
its influence, he generally reveals all, sometimes more 
than he knou3. 

Sesj, Proofs of an open temper, you borage] but 
come, come, all these are but trifling objections. 
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Chiir. You mean, sir, they prove ihe objccl a trifle. 

Sfrj. Why, you pert jade, do you play on my words? 
I say Sir Luke is— 

Char, Nobcxly. 

S^j, Nolxxly ! how the deuce do you make th.it 
out? He is neither a person attainted nor outlaweil, 
may in any of his majesty's courts sue or be suetl, appear 
by attorney or in propria persona, can acquire, buy, 
procure, purchase, possess, and inherit, not only per- 
sonalities, such as goods and chattels, but even realities, 
as all lands, tenements, and here<iitamcnts, whatsoever 
and wheresoever. 

Char. But, sir— — 

S^rj, Nay further, child, he may sell, give, be.stow, 
bequeath, devise, demise, lease, or to fairo let, ditto 
lands, to any person whomsoever'^and-^— 

Char, Without doubt, sir; but there are, nolwith- 
stamling, in this town a great nu]nl>er of nobodies, not 
described by Lord Coke. 

Sir Lukt Limp {who has ontored and jaintd in tfu 
(ont'fTsahOftf roads a card presented hy a servant), * Sir 
Gregory Goose desires the honour of Sir Luke Limp's 
company to dine. An answer is desired.’ Gadso! a 
liulc unlucky ; I have been engaged for these three weeks. 

Serj, NVhat ! 1 find Sir Gregor)' is relumed for the 
corporation of Flccccm. 

Sir Luke, Is he so? Oh, oh! that alters the case. 
George, give my compliments to Sir Gregory, and 1 ’ll 
certainly come and dine there. Order Joe to run to 
Alderman Inkle’s in Threadnecdlc Street ; sorry can't 
wail upon him, but confined to hc<l two diys ^^ith the 
new influenza. Servant, 

Char. You make light, Sir Luke, of these sort of 
engagements. 

Sir Luke. What can a man do? These fcUows^whcn 
one has the misfortune to meet thcm^lakc scandalous 
advantage: when will you do me the honour, pray, Sir 
Luke, to take a bit of mutton with me ? Do you name 
the day? They are as bad as a beggar who attacks 
your coach at the mounting of a hill ; there is no getting 
rid of them without a penny to one, and a promise to 
t’other. 

Serj, True ; and then for such a lime too— three weeks ! 

I wonder they expect folks to remember. It is like a 
retainer in Micliaelmas term for the summer assizes. 

6ir Luke, Not but upon these occasions no man in 
England is more punctual than^— 

[£nter Servant with Utter, 

From whom ? 

Serv, Earl of Brentford#' The servant waits for an 
answer. 

Sir Luke, Answer 1 By your leave, Mr Serjeant and 
Charlotte. ^Reads^ * Taste for music— Mont Duport— 
fail— dinner upon table at five.’ Gadsol I hope Sir 
Gregory’s servant an’l gone. 

Serv, Immediately upon receiving the answer# 

Sir Luke. Run after him os last as you can— tell him 
quite in despair— recollect an engagement that can’t in 
nature lie missed, and return in an instant. \,ExU Servant, 

Char, You see, sir, the knight must give way for my 
lord. 

Sir Luke, No, faith, it it not that, my dear Charlotte \ 
you saw that was quite an extempore business# No, 
hang it, no, it is not for the title j but, to tell you the 
truth, Brentford has more wit than any man in the world : 
it it that makes me fond of his house# 

So 


Char. By ll>c choice of hi>. i.oin|‘iijy he an 

unanswerable instance of that. 

Sir Luke. V<»u arc right, my «lear girl, I’mi now to 
give you a proof of his wit ; you know lircnlfori's fmanccs 
arc .1 little out of repair, which proctjrc^ him 'omc viMts 
that he would ver)' gladly excuse. 

Serj, What nccrl he fear? |>erson is sacrol ; for 

by the tenth of William and Mary 

Str Luke, He knows that well enough ; but Tor all 
(hat 

Serj. Indeed, hy n late act of his own houne — whivh 
docs them infinite honour— his gooilji or chalicU may 
be— 

Sir Luke, Seized upon when they can find (hem ; but 
he livc^ in ready furnished lodgings, and hires his coach 
by the month. 

Serj. Xay, if the >herifl* return ‘non inventus.* 

Sir Luke. A plagtie o* your law ; you make me lose 
sight of my stor)*. One morning a Welsh coachmaker 
cimc with his bill to my loixl, whose name was unluckily 
Lloyd. My lord had the nun up. You are callcti, I 
think, Mr X.loyd? At your lordship's sen*ice, my lord. 
Whal, Lloyd with an L ! Il was with an L, imleed, my 
lord. Because in your part of the world I have heard 
that Lloyd and FIloyd were synon)Tnous, the very same 
names. \*cry often in<lecd, my lord. But you always^ 
spell yours with an L? Always. That, Mr Lloyd, is a 
little unlucky ; for you must know 1 am now paying my 
debt.s alphabetically, and in four or five years you might 
have come in with an F ; but I am afraid 1 can give 
you no hopes for your L. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Servant {entering). There was no overtaking the 
servant. 

Sir Luke, That is unlucky : tell my lortl I 'll .attend 
him. 1 11 call on Sir Gregory myself. [Exit Sennint, 

Serj, Why, you won’t leave us, Sir Luke ? 

Sir Luke, Pardon, dear Serjeant and Charlotte: have 
a thousand things to do for half a million of people, posi- 
tively ; promisc<) to procure a husband for Lady Cicely 
Sulky, and match a coach-horse for Brigadier Whip ; 
after that, must run into the city to borrow a thousand 
for young At- all at Almack*.s ; send a Cheshire cheese by 
the stage to Sir Timothy Tankard in Suffolk ; and get at 
the Heralds’ Ofiice a coat-of-arms to dap on the coach 
of Billy Bengal, a nabob newly arrived ; so you see I 
have not a moment to lose. 

Serj, True, true. 

Sir Luke, At your toilet to-morrow you may— 
[Servant, entering abruptly, nau against Sir Litke,] 
Can’t you see where you arc running, you rascal ? 

Serv, Sir, his grace the Duke of— 

Sir Luke. Groce I Where is he ? Whe r e 

Serv, In his coach at the door. If you an’t better 
engagc<], would l)e glad of your company to go into the 
city, and tak^ a dinner at Dolly’s. 

^/> Luke. In his own coach, did you say? 

Serv, Y’es, sir. 

Sir Luke, With the coronets— or— 

Serv. I believe so. 

Sir Luke, There ’s no resisting of that. Bid Joe run to 
Sir Gregory Goose’s. 

Serv. He is already gone to Alderman Inkle’s. 

Sir Luke. Then do you step to the knight— hey !— no 
— you must go to my lord's— hold, hold, no — I have it— 
step first to Sir Greg’s, then pop in at Lord Brentford's 
just as the company are going to dinner. 
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^V'T. Wh.il shall 1 say to Sir Gregory? 

Sir Lukf. Anything — wlut I loUl you l)cfore. 

Sir:\ And what to my lortl? 

Sir Luke. What I — Why, tell lum that my unde from 
l^p^om — no — ih.il won't do, for he knows 1 don’t care a 
farthing for him— hey ! Why, idl him— hold, 1 have it. 
Tell him lint as I was going into my diair to obey his 
Command'.. I was airc5lc<l by a couple of bailiffs, forced 
into a I nek ncy coach, an<l carried into the Tied Bull in 
l)je Horongh : I l>eg ten thousand pardon? for making his 

grace wait, but his grace knows iny misfor 

\^E\'eunt Sir Ll KK Sen'anl. 

Chi^r. Well, sir, what d’ye think of the proofs? I 
flaller myself I have pretty well establislicti my case. 

Serj. Why, luissy. you have hit upon points; but then 
they arc but trifling flaws; they don’t vitiate the title; 
(hat stands uninipcachcil. 

Thrr« are hivc« of by William Cooke and by John Bee, 

prefix^ 10 edinons of hit worki (1805 and s8^oX and by Percy 
KirrgemM (1710); Cooke's cduiori of Koote's /Vi^Zr Ta/k nmd 
\ rcptiiued in iyo7. See also KorsUrs £u 4 i}j. 

riirisloplier Ansley (1724-^805) was author 
of the AVw /ia/A GuitU^ a light satirical and 
humorous poem, which set an example often 
since followed with success. Smollett, in his 
Humph ry GHuktr^ publ i s hed five years later, 
might be almost said to have given us part of 
the Wtv Hath Guith in prose. Many of the 
characters and situations arc exactly the same 
as those of Anstcy. The poem is pitched mainly 
in conversational tone, and is easy, sportive, and 
entertaining ; its swinging rhythms and varying 
rhymes seem hardly less modem than the 
Jftffoldsby of which the modem reader is 

instinctively reminded. The fashionable Fribbles 
of the day, the chat, scandal, and amusements, 
and the cant of some sectarians, arc depicted with 
force and liveliness, if not without a touch of 
coarseness, Ansley was son of the Rev. Dr 
Anstey, rector of Brinkley in Cambridgeshire, who 
possessed a landed property the poet €iAcr\vards 
inherited. He was educated at Eton and King^s 
College, Cambridge, and in both places he dis* 
tinguished himself as a classical scholar. He 
graduated B.A. in 1746, but in consequence of 
his refusal to deliver certain declamations, Anstey 
quarrelled with the heads of the university, and 
was denied the master^s degree. In the epilogue 
to the Stw Hath Guide he alludes to this 
circumstance : 

Crmnta, sweet Granta, where studious of case, 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my degrees. 

In (756 he married the sister of his friend John 
Calvert of Albury Hall, in Hertfordshire, through 
whoso influence he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Hertford. He was a frequent 
resident in Bath, and a favourite in the fashion- 
able and literary coteries of the place. In 1766 
was published his famous jeu tf esprit,, a letter in 
a variety of rhymes, in which the fun is more 
noticeable than the poctr>'. He wrote various 
other pieces ; but while the Kno Bath Guide 
was Mhe only thing in fashion,’ and relished for 


its novel and original kind of humour, the 
other productions of Anstcy— including elegies, 
occasional pieces, a l^indaric ode on prize-fighting, 
as well as a Latin version of Gray’s Elegy — 
were neglected by the public, and have never 
been revived. On his paternal estate the poet 
was independent of a litcrar)* income, and he 
cheerfully took part in the sports of the field up 
to his eightieth year. 

The Public Breakfftat. 

Now my lord had (be honour of coming down post. 

To pay his respect^ to so famous a toast ; 

In hojws he her ladyship’s favour might win, 

By playing tltc part of a host nt an inn. 

I in sure he s a person of great resolution, 

Though delicate nerves, and a weak constitution; 

For he carried us aU to a place ’cross the river, 

And vowed that the rooms were loo hot for his liver : 
He said it would greatly our pleasure promote, 

If we all for Spring Gartlens set out in a boat : 

I never as yet could his reason explain, 

Why we all sallied forth in the wind and the min ; 

For sure such confusion was never yet known ; 

Here a cap and a hat, there a cardinal blown : 

While his lordship, embroidered and powdered all o’er, 
Was bowing, and handing the ladies ashore : 

How the Misses did huddle, and scuddie, and run ; 
One would think to \k wet must be very good fun ; 
For by waggling their tails, they all seemed to take 
pains 

To moisten their pinions like ducks when it mins ; 
And ’twas pretty to see how, like birds of a feather. 
The people of quality flocked all together ; 

All pressing, addressing, caressing, and fond, 

Just the same as these animals arc in a pond : 

You Vc read all their names in the news, I suppose, 
but, for fear you have not, take the list os it goes : 
There was Lady Grcascwrislcr, 

And Madam Von^Twislcr, 

Her ladyship's sister : 

Lord Cram, and Lord VuUer, 

Sir Brandish O’Culter, 

With Marshal Carouzer, 

And old Lady Mouzer, 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Panzmowter ; 
Besides many others who all in the rain went, 

On purpose to honour this great entertainment : 

The company made a mosU brilliant appearance, 

And ale bread and butter with great perseverance : 

All the chocolate too, that my lord set before ’em, 
The ladies despatched with the utmost decorum. 

Soft musical numbers were heard all around, 

The horns and the clarions echoing sound. 

Sweet were the strains, as odorous gales that blow 
O’er fragrant banks, where pinks and roses grow. 
The peer was quite ravished, while close to his side 
Sat Lady Bunbuttcr, in beautiful pride I 
Oft turning his eyes, he with rapture surveyed 
All the powerful charms she so nobly displayed ; 

As when at the feast of the great Alexander, 
Timotheus, the musical son of Thersandcr, 

Breathed heavenly measures. 

The prince was in pain, 

And could not contain, 

While Thais was sitting beside him ; 
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But, before all his peers, 

\Nas for shaking the spheres, 

Such goods the kind gods <lici provide him. 
Grew bolder and bohler. 

And cocked up his shuuMcr, 

Like the son of great Jupiter Amnton, 

Till at length, quite opprcNt, 

He sunk on her breast. 

And lay there, os dead as a salmon. 

Oh I had I a voice that was stronger than steel 
With twice fifty tongues to express what I feel. 

And as many good mouths, yet 1 never could utter 
All the speeches my lord made to I-ady Uunbuticr ! 

So polite all the time, that he ne’er touched a bit. 
NNhile she ale up his rolls and applaude«l his wit : 
hor they tell me that men of tnu fas//, when they treat, 
Should talk a great deal, but they never should cat : 
And if that be the fashion, I never will give 
Any grand entertainment as long a» 1 live : 

For I *ro of opinion, *iis proper to cheer 
The stomach and l)owcU as well aa the ear. 

Nor me did the charming concerto of AIjcI 
Regale like the breakfast 1 saw on the table : 

I freely will own 1 (he mulhns prefcrreil 
To all the genteel conversation I heard. 

E en though I *d the honour of sitting between 
My Lady StufTdatnask ami Peggy Moreen, 

Who both flew to Bath in the nightly machine. 

Cries Peggy : ‘This place is enchantingly pretty ; 

We never can see such a thing in the city. 

You may spend all your lifetime in Catcaton Street, 
And never so civil a gentleman meet ; [through ; 
You may talk what you please ; you may search l..ondon 
You may go to Carlisle's, and to Almack's too ; 

And I *11 give you my head if you find such a host. 

For coffee, lea, chocolate, butter, and toast j 
How he welcomes at once all the world and his wife, 
And how civU to folk he ne'er saw in his life ! ’ 

'TJiese horns,* cries my lady, ‘so tickle onc*s ear, 

Lard ! what would I give that Sir Simon was here 1 
To the next public breakfast Sir Simon shall go, 

}. folks one may venture to know' : 

Sir Simon would gladly his lordship attend, 

And my lord would be pleased with so cheerful a friend/ 
So when we had wasted more bread at a breakfast 
Than the poor of our parish have ate for this week |>ast, 
I taw, all at once, a prodigious great throng 
Come bustling, and rustling, and jostling along 5 
For his lordship was pleased that the company now 
To my Lady Bun butter should curtsy and bow ; 

And my lady was pleased loo, and seemed vastly proud 
At once to receive all the thanks of a crowd. 

And when, like Chaldeans, we all had adored 
This licautiful image set up by niy lord, 

Some few insignificant folk went away, 

Just to follow the employments and calls of the day ; 
But those who knew better their lime how to spend, 
Tlw fiddling and dancing all chose to attend. 

Miss Clunch and Sir Toby performed a cotillion, 

Just the same as our Susan and Dob the postilion ; 

All the while her mamma was expressing her joy, 

That her daughter the morning so well could employ. 
Now, why should the Muse, my dear mother, relate 
The misfortunes that fall to the lot of the great? 

As homeward we came — ’tU with sorrow you 11 hear 
What a dreadful disaster attended the peer 5 


I* or whether some envious go I La 1 lecrced 
That a Naiad should long to ennoble die breed ; 

Or whether his lordship was chaniiLd lo l>chold 
His face in the stre.nm, like N'arci>^U' «>f ol.l ; 

In li.Anding old Lady B and daughter, 

Thi'i obsequious lord tumb]c<l into Oic watrr ; 

But a nymph of the fl«KKl brought him vifcto the l>oat, 
And I left all the ladies a-clcaning In', co.il. 

Lord itionhoddo ^714-99*1 judge 

nnd author whose eccentricity has been tMr.tva- 
gaiuly emphasised at the expense of bis singular 
acuteness, learning, and indej)endence, was born 
at Monboddo House in Fordoun parish, Kincar> 
dine, and educated at Aberdeen, Edinburglt, and 
Groningen, called to the Bar in 1737, and in J767 
raised lo the Scottish Bench, when his own name, 
James Burnett, was superseded by the title of 
Lord Monboddo. From his college days he was 
an enthusiastic student of Greek, and through* 
out life renmined a worshipper of Homer an<i of 
Greek philosophy. He despised Locke and sus- 
pected Hume, took little interest in Newton's 
system, and admired Shaftcsbur>' and other 
moderns in so far as they were inspired with the 
classical spirit. He was a really learned civilian, 
distinguished himself in the famous Douglas cause, 
and was a highly respected judge. But it is not as 
lawyer, nor yet as author of the Essay on ihe Onj^'n 
nfs 4 Progr/ss 0/ Languago (6 vols. 1773-92) and 
Anticnt Mttapkysics (6 vols. 1779-99), ^hat he is 
remembered ; his character in his lifetime and his 
memory since his death have been mainly those of 
an eccentric whose pcr\’ersily verged on unsound- 
ness of mind, whose preposterous paradoxes were 
to be greeted with ridicule rather than w*iih amaze- 
ment or compassion. He was wholly impervious 
alike to contempt and ridicule. The theory which 
provoked so much mirth was an anthropological 
theory of which he was not the originator, and 
which had a good deal in common with the views 
which provoked such bitter opposition in Darwin’s 
lifetime, but have now triumphed in the world and 
even, it would seem, in the Church. Disregarding 
entirely the scriptural story of Eden and the fall 
of man, Monboddo accepted the theory expounded 
by Lucretius and taken for granted by Horace, that 
man was originally a very degraded animal, with- 
out ideas, without language, without social impulses 
or arrangement, and only slowly rose to successive 
stages of civilisation and culture by pressure of 
necessity— the need of food, of self-defence, of 
amusement, and other inevitable conditions. He 
ransacked not merely Diodorus Siculus and the 
ancients, but Americus Vespucius * and Garcilaso 
I dc la Vega, Bougainville, Bel) of Antermony, and 
all manner of modem travellers for talcs of savage 
peoples and their ways ; and he diligently ques- 
tioned, personally or by letter, gentlemen who had 
been Jesuit missionaries in Canada, had held posts 
in India, or had been residents in Florida. His 
stories of cannibalism are gruesome ; of twenty- 
eight British men eaten by Indians, allies of the 
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Krcnch, in spite of Montcalm's earnest request 
to be allowed to substitute a beeve for each 
man, the ln<)ians, his Jesuit friend told him, said 
‘they were not such fools as to prefer beeves to 
Kn^libhinen/ And there are places in Africa 
where human flc'ih is exposed in the market like 
lieof or mutton. Deaf- mutism is a valuable proof 
of on^dnal human spccchlessncss. The wild boy 
of Hanover is discussed: and Monboddo made a 
journey e\|)res^ly to catechise the wild French girl 
of Champagne, her neiyhbinirs, and the abbess 
under whose charge .she was put t Monboddo spoke 
French with fluency since his three years* stay 
in Cironingonc The tiling that specially caused 
judicious friends to grieve and the enemy to 
blaspheme was Monboddo's calmly arguing that 
the orang utans of Angola arc undeveloped spcci* 
mens of tlic human species, and that a race of 
men had been visited in 1647 by an apparently 
reliable Swedish skipper (he wrote to Linnxus 
for particulars about him) who had long hair)* 
tails and were, apparently, speechless. In spite 
of his veneration for antiquity, Monboddo’s an- 
thropological method of studying the growth of 
civilisation, not by deductions from Genesis and 
ethical theory, hut by studying authentic savage 
niccs, their ways and languages, was in his 
own time sufficiently rare ; and w*c cannot but 
regret that he did not live to execute A History 
of Miin^ which he had long in contemplation. Of 
course many ridiculous and entirely apocr>*phal 
additions were made to Monboddo’s thesis — as 
that the tails had got worn off by much sitting ; 
his statements were parodied and his arguments 
utterly misrepresented — as by Iloswcll and Johnson. 
Monboddo returned Johnson’s dislike with hearty 
contempt : charged Johnson w*ith being unable 
to read Greek texts, asseverated that he was 
ncitlicr a scholar nor a man of taste, and said (hat 
dictionary-making, however necessary an occupa* 
tion, required neither genius nor learning* Many 
of Monboddo's jokes were misunderstood. Thus 
he was said to have carried his reverence for 
antiquity so far that, finding carriages were not 
in use among the ancients, he never would enter 
one, but till he was upwards of eighty made his 
annual journey to London on horseback ; it was, 
he said, a degradation of the genuine dignity of 
human nature to be dragged at the tail of a horse. 
(See his Life by Knight, (900.) 

The anthropological discussions, it should be 
added, arc almost w*hoIly confined to the first 
volume of the Essoy ; the rest is taken up with 
discussions not unlike those in Harris’s IHrmes; 
the sixth volume deals with rhetoric. Antuni 
Mftaphysus is, of course, a plea in favour of Greek 
philosophy against all modem systems whatsoever. 
Monboddo, as we have seen, bridges over the gulf 
bettveen men and animals in two tvays— -both by 
recognising anthropoid apes (the seven-foot high 
ones would seem to be gorillas) as undeveloped 
human beings, and, on the other hand, by proving 


that there are unmistakably men who have longish 
tails and other undesirable peculiarities generally 
accounted bestial. The extracts are both from the 
first volume of the Essay : 

It is a clear case that we do not speak in that stale 
which of all others l»csl deserves the ap|«llalion of 
nalunl, I mean when we arc bom, nor for a considcmblc 
time nficr; ami even then we learn but slowly, and with 
a great deal of labour and dilTicully. About the same 
lime also we begin to form ideas. But the same .answer, 

I know, is made to serve for both \ namely, that our 
minds as wxdl as oar bodily o^ans are then weak, and 
therefore are unable (o jKrfomi several of ihcir natural 
fiinciions ; but as soon «as they l>ccomc strong .and con- 
firmed by age, then we both think and speak. Th.at this 
is not true wilh rcq>cct to thinking 1 have already 
endcavourctl to show ; and with rcsp«ct to speaking, I 
say, in the first place, that of all those savages which 
have been caught in different parts of Euroj>c, not one 
had the use of sjHXch, though they had all the organs 
of pronunciation such as we have them, and the under- 
slamling of a man, at least as much as was possible, 
when it is considcrctl that their minds were not culli- 
valc<l by any kind of conversation or intercourse with 
their own species; nor had they come the length, 
according to my hy)M)ihesis, of forming ideas, or think- 
ing at all. One of these was catehc<l in the woods of 
Hanover as late as the reign of George L, and for any 
thing I know is yet alive ; at least I am sure he w‘as 
so some years aga He was a man in mind as well 
xs l>ody, as I have ticen informed by a jwrson who 
lived for a consulcrabic time in the neighlxiurhood of 
a farmer’s house where he was kept, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him almost every day; not an idiot, 
as he has been rcprcscnic^i by some who cannot make 
allowance for the difference that education makes upon 
men's minds ; yet he was not only mule when first 
caught, but he never learned to speak, though at the 
time the gentleman from whom 1 have my infonuation 
saw him, he had l>ccn above thirty years in England. 

Further, not only solitary savages, but a whole nation, 
if I may call them so, have been found without the use 
of speech. This is the case of the Quran Outangs that 
arc found in the kingdom of Angola in Africa, and in 
several parts of Asia* Tliey are exactly of the human 
form ; walking erect, not upon all- four, like the savages 
that have been found in Europe ; they use slicks for 
weapons ; they live in society ; they make huts of 
branches of trees, and they carry olf negroe girls, 
whom they make slaves of. . . . These facts are 
related of them by Mons. BufTon in his natural 
history ; and I w‘as further told by a gentleman who 
had been in Angola, (hat (here were some of them 
seven feet high, and that (he negroes were extremely 
afraid of them ; for when they did any mischief 
to the Quran Outangs, they were sure to be heartily 
cudgelled when they were catched. But though from 
the particulars above mentioned it appears certain that 
they are of our species, and though they have made some 
progress in (he arts of life, they have not come the length 
of language ; and accordingly none of them that have 
been brought to Europe could speak, and what seems 
strange, never learned to speak. I myself saw at Paris 
one of them, whose skin was stuffed, standing upon a 
shelf in (he king’s cabinet of natural curiosities. He 
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had exactly the sha{>e and features of a man ; and par- 
ticularly I was informed, that he had organs of pionun- 
elation as perfect as we have. lie lived several ycar^ 
at Versailles, and died by drinking spirits, lie h.vl .is 
much of the understanding of a man as couhl be expected 
from his education, and performed many little offices to 
(he lady with whom he lived ; but never learned to 
speak. I was well informed too, of one of them l>c* 
longing to a French gentleman in India, who u^ed to 
go to market for him, but >va> likewise mute. 


He follows up this by discussing the difficulty 
Frenchmen and Huron Indians have in learning to 
utter some sounds of the English language, and 
detailing the information he had himself obtained 
from the Abb^ dc I’EptJe and Mr Braid wood, by 
cross-e.xamining them as to the pains they had to 
gel deaf people to articulate. Next we have his 
travellers* tales, ancient and modern, of tribes of 
men living in what he regards as the natural 
Slate, ‘without arts or civility,’ and behaving in 
almost all respects like mere brutes. Then comes 
his crucial instance : 


Before I conclude this article of travels, I will quote 
one traveller more, who is very little known, though he 
reporti a very extraordinary fact concerning our species, 
and which well deserves the attention of naturalists. ] lis 
name is Keeping, a Swede by birth, who, in the year 
went to the East Indies, and there serve<l aboard a 
Iluich ship uf force, belonging to the Dutch East* India 


company, in quality of lieutenant. In sailing through 
tho^ seas they had occasion to come upon the coast of 
An island in the gulf of Bengal called Nicobar, where 
they saw men with tails like those of cals, and which they 
move<i in the same manner. They came in canoes along- 
side of the ship, with an intention to trade with them, 
and to give them parrots in exchange for iron, which they 
waolcd very much. Several of them came aboard the 
•hip, and many more would have come ; but the Dutch 
were afraid of being overpowered by their numbers, 
and therefore they fired their great guns, and frighlenetl 
them away. The next day they sent a.shore a Iwal with 
five men ; but they not having relumed the following 
O'ghl, the day after the captain sent a larger boat 
ashore with more hands, and two pieces of cannon. 

hwi they landed, the men with the tails came about 
them in great numbers ; but by firing their cannon they 
chased them away s but found only the bones of their 
companions, who had been devoured by the savages; 

the boat in which they had landed they found 
taken to pieces, and the Iron of it carried away. 

The author who relates this is, as I am well informed, 
an anthor of very good credit. He writes in a simple 
plain manner, not like a man who intended to impose a 
lie upon the world, merely for the silly pleasure of making 
P^plc stare ; and if U a lie (for it cannot be a mis- 
take), it is the only lie in his book ; for every thing else 
that he has related of animals and vegetables has been 
found to be true. I am sensible, however, that those who 
Believe that men arc, and always have been, the same In 
all ages and nations of the world, and such as we see 
them In Europe, will think this story quite incredible ; 
Inn for my own part I am convinced, that we have 


Mi yet discovered all the variety of nature, not even in 
our own spedes ; and the most incredible thing, in my 


apprehcn^.i(>n> that could l>c told, even if there were no 
facts to contradict it, would l>c, that all the men in the 
different pans of the earth were the same in size, figure, 
shape, and colour. I am therefore dispos'd to l*clic>e, 
ujK>n creddde evidence, that there arc still greater 
varieties in our species than what mciilione<l l*y ihja 
traveller : for that there arc men with tails, such a> the 
ant lent gave to (heir .satyrs, .a fact .so well atte.^tcrl 
that I think it cannot lie doubted. Bui our .Swe<lish 
traveller, so far .xs I know, is the only oik* who speaks 
of taiU of such length as those of tl»c inhabitants of 
Nicobar. 

That these animals were men, as they traflkkcd, and 
used the art of navig.aiion, I think cannot Ik: <icnicd. It 
appears that they herded together, and lived in some 
kiml of $ocicly ; but whether they had the use of Ian* 
guage or not, does not appear from our author's relation : 
and I should incline to think that they had not, and that 
in this respect they rcscmble<1 the Ouran Oulangs, though 
in other respects they appeared to l>e farther a<lvancc<l 
in the arts of life; for I do not think th.it any IraNcller 
has said that the Ouran Outangs practised navigation or 
commerce. 'I hey live, however, in society, act together 
in concert, particularly in attacking elephants, build huts, 
and no doubt practise other arts, l>oth for sustenance an<i 
defence ; so that they may Ik reckonc<l to Ixr in the first 
stage of the human progression, l>cir>g as*wiated, and 
practising certain arts of life ; but not so far advanced as 
to have invented the great art of language, to which 1 
think the inhabitants of Nicobar must have approached 
nearer (if they have not already found it out), as they 
ore so much farther advanced in other arts. 

This he fortifies by a long and elaborate note to 
(he following effect : 

The story is told in the 6lh volume of Linnxus's 
Amanitaia Qfodtmica^ in an academical oration of one 
lloppius, a scholar, ns 1 suppose, of Linnxus, who relates 
the story upon the credit of this Keeping, with several 
more circumstances than I have incntioncil. As 1 knew 
nothing then of any other author who had spoken of 
men with tails, I thought the fact extraordinary*, and was 
not disposed to believe it without knowing wdio this 
Kcoping was, and what credit he dcsenxxl. I therefore 
wrote to Linnxus, inquiring about him, and desiring to 
know where his book was to be found. He relumed me 
a very polite answer, infoiming me that the book was 
lately reprintc<l at Stockholm, 1743, afitiA Sa/vtum ; that 
the author was ‘natione Suecus, secutus naves Bcigicas 
per plures aiinos, imprimis ad insulas Indite Orientolis. 
Incepit iter 1647. Erat Lieutenant navalis rci. i!al)et 
multa dc animalibus ct plantis sparsa, simplici stylo; 
sed omnia reliqua quae retulit de his, simplicilate el fide 
summa rccenset ; quorum omnia reliqua hodic notissima 
et confirmata.* 

Upon (his information I got the book from Stock* 
holm. It is in the Swedish language, which I do not 
understand ; but that passage of it having been translated 
to me by a Swedish gentlemian, I found it to agree 
exactly with the story told by lloppius. And the gentle* 
man, who was very well acquainted with the book, 
confirmed what Linnarus says, of its being written in a 
plain and simple style, liearing intrinsic marks of truth. 

As this is A matter of great curiosity, I will subjoin 
what Linnaeus further says in his letter to me. [And he 
adds six other coses of tailed men reported by Linoixus.} 
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jago — Blacklock 


Richard Jaso (1715-81), son of a Warwick- 
shire rcclor, was a scn'iior al University College, 
Oxford (where Shen stone, then a commoner, was 
his intimate friendV and became vicar of Sniltcr- 
field near Stratford -on- Avon. He wrote an elegy 
on The BhickbirJs Ed*^t'hilU or Ou Rural 

RrospiU f Ddincated atui Moralised (1767) ; labour 
and Genius^ or the Mill-Stream and the Cascade y 
a Fable (1768); Adatfty an oratorio (mainly from 
Paradise Lost\ and other poetical pieces, all col- 
lected and pulilishcd in one volume in 1784. 

Absence. 

Wiih Ic.nicn foot Time creeps alonj*, 

Wliile Delia is awny ; 

With her, nor plaintive w,is the song, 

Nor tedious was the day. 

Ah ? envious power, reverse my doom, 

Now double thy career ; 

Strain every nerve, si retch every plume, 

And rest them when she s here. 

Thomas Blacklock (1721-91), the blind 
poet, attracted sympathy and interest, but, though 
he was an amiable and excellent man, his verse 
is almost wholly tame, languid, ami commonplace. 
I'hc son of a Cumberland bricklayer who had 
settled at Annan in Dumfriesshire, he completely 
lost his siyht by smallpox when only six months 
old ; but his worthy father, assisted by neighbours, 
amused his solitary boyhood by reading to him ; 
and before he was twenty he was familiar with 
Spenser, Milton, Pope, Addison, Thomson, and 
Allan Ramsay, from whom he largely derived his 
images an<l impressions of nature and natural 
objects, ills fatitcr was accidentally killed when 
the studi<His youth was about nineteen ; but 
Dr Stevenson, an Edinburgh physician, having 
seen some of his attempts at verse, brought their 
blind author to the Scottish capital, where he was 
enrolled as a student of divinity. In 1746 he 
published a volume of his poems, which was re- 
printed wdlh additions in 1754 and 1756, He was 
licensed in 1759, and in 1762 was by the Earl of 
Selkirk nominated minister of Kirkcudbright. But 
the parishioners were opposed both to Church 
patronage in the abstract and to this exercise of 
it in favour of a blind man, and the poet relin- 
quished the appointment for an annuity. He now 
resided in Edinburgh, and took in boarders, but 
sufTcred from depression of spirits, supposing that 
his powers were failing him ; his generous ardour 
in 1786 on behalf of Bums showed no diminu- 
tion of taste or sensibility. He published some 
sermons and theological treatises, and an article 
on Blindness for the Encyclopedia /Ifilannica, 

Terrors of a Guilty Ccneclence. 

Cursed with unnumbered groundless fears, 

How pale yon shivering wretch appears 1 
For him the daylight shines in vain, 

For him the fields no joys contain ; 

Nature's whole charms to him are lost, 

No more the woods their music boast ; 


No more the meads their vernal bloom, 

No more the gales their rich jKrfumc : 

Impending mi>t.s deform the sky, 

And l>cauly withers in his eye, 
li\ hopes his terror to elude, 

By day he n^inglcs with the crowd, 

Vet fintls hi^ soul to fears a prey, 

In busy crowds .ind open day. 

If night his lonely walks surjmse, 

What horrid visions round him rise I 
The blasted oak which meets his way, 

Shewn by the meteor's sudden ray, 

The midnight munlcrer’s lone retreat 
Felt he.ivcn s avengeful lx)U of late ; 

The clashing chain, the groan profound, 

Loud from yon ruined tower resound ; 

And now the spot he seems to tread. 

Where some self-slaughtered corse wa^ laid ; 

He feels fixed earth Inrucath him iHritd, 

Deep murmurs from her caves ascend ; 

Till all his soul, by fancy swayctl, 

Sees livid phantoms crowd the shade. 

Ode to Aurora on Melissa's Birthday. 

Of time and nature eldest bom, 

Emerge, thou rosy-fingered mom ; 

Emerge, in purest dress arrayed, 

And chase from heaven night s cnviotis shade, 

That 1 once more may pleased sun'cy, 

And hail Melissa’s natal day. 

Of time and nature eldest I>om, 

Emerge, thou rosy*lingcre<l mom ; 

In onlcr at the eastern gate 

The hours to draw thy chariot wait ; 

Whilst Zephyr on his balmy wings. 

Mild nature’s fragrant tribute brings, 

With odours sweet to strew lliy way, 

And grace the bland revolving day. 

But, as thou lead’st the radiant sphere, 

That gilds Us birth and marks the year, 

And as bis stronger glories rise. 

Diffused around the expanded skies 
Till clothed with beams serenely bright, 

Ail heaven's vast concave flames with light 

So when, through life’s protracted day, 

Melissa still pursues her way, 

Her virtues with thy splendour vie, 

Increasing to the mental eye ; 

Though less conspicuous, not less dear. 

Long may thy Dion’s prospect cheer ; 

So shall his heart no more repine, 

Blessed with her rays, though robbed of thine. 

Of thU ode Henry MAckenrie said ll was compliment and 
trihoie of aifcciion to the tender assiduity of an exceUeot wife, 
which 1 have not anywhere seen more happily conceived or more 
elegsnily expressed.' 

Sir Wlllinm Blncksloiio (1723*^0), a Lon- 
doner bom, made choice of ihc law for his pro- 
fession, entered himself a student of the Middle 
Temple, and took formal leave of poetry in verses 
published in Dodslcy’s Miscellany. But though 
he had forsaken his muse, he still — like Charles 
Lamb, when he had given up the use of the * great 
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plant' tobacco — ‘loved to live in the suburbs of 
her graces.' Blackstone, who was called to the 
Bar in 1746, became Vinerian Professor of Law at 
Oxford, where he delivered the lectures afterwards 
published as the famous Compiuntarics on the 
0/ Englapid After refusing the Solicitor- 
Generalship, he was knighted, and died a judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas. The Comnun/arus 
that arose out of his lectures as first professor 
of English law at Oxford (the Civil or Roman 
law had always been taught) were the first 
attempt to popularise and systematise the law of 
England. Though he had not an original or 
independent mind, and was not profoundly versed 
in either Civil or Common law, he produced an 
unequalled compendium of what was know n on his 
chosen subject, admirably written in a style always 
clear and generally dignified, though somewhat 
formal. Junius attacked him for leaning too much 
to the side of prerogative, and abiding rather by 
precedents than by sense and justice ; Priestley 
protested against his statement and defence of 
the law as against Dissenters ; and Bcntham later 
assailed his view on the nature of law in general. 
But the work took, maintained an unique place 
in English law, and erelong was cited not as a 
tnere statement of the law, but as an original 
authority. As the standard exposition it was 
edited and rc-edited (down to 1840 in England, 
to 1884 in the United States) 5 and even now 
modem statements are in part adaptations of 
Blackstone, who thus sums up the relative merits 
of an elective and herediuiry monarchy : 

It must be owned, an elective monarchy seems to be 
the most obvious and best suited of any to the miional 
pHociples of government and the freedom of human 
nature; and accordingly, we find from history that, in 
the infancy and first rudiments of almost every slate, 
the leader, chief* magistrate, or prince hath usually been 
elective. And if the individuals w'ho compose that 
state could always continue true to first principles, un* 
inHuenced by passion or prejudice, unassailed by corrup* 
lion, and unawed by violence, elective succession were 
as much (o be desired in a kingdom as in olher inferior 
communities. The best, the wisest, and the bravest 
man would then be sure of receiving that crown which 
his endowments have merited ; and the sense of an 
unbiassed majority would be dutifully acquiesced in by 
the few who were of difierent opinions. But history 
obicrvalion will inform us that elections of every 
kind, in the present state of human nature, are too 
frequently brought about by influence, partiality, and 
artifice 5 and even where the case is otherwise, these 
practices will be often suspected, and as constantly 
charged upon the successful, by a splenetic disappointed 
minority. This is an evil to which all societies are 
liable; as well those of a private and domestic kind, as 
the great community of the public, which regulates and 
includes the rest* But in the former there is this advan« 
<Age, (hat such suspicions, if false, proceed no further 
than jealousies and mumnrs, which time will eflectually 
suppress 5 and, if true, the injustice may be remedied hy 
legal means, by an appeal to those tribunals to which 
every member of society has (by becoming such) virtu* 


ally engaged to submit. Wberca^, in the great and 
independent society winch every' nation comj»<jse>, there 
is no su]>crior to report to but the law of nature ; no 
method to redress the infringements of that law but the 
aciu.al exertion of private force. As, therefore. It tween 
two nations complaining of mutual injuries, liic <juanel 
can only t>e dccideil by the bw of anns» so in one and 
the >aine nation, when the fundamental principlc> of 
their common union .arc supposed to \k inv.Kkd, and 
more especially when the appointment of their ^Inef- 
magistrate is alleged to l>e unduly ma<le» the only 
Iribimal to wliich (he complainant'* can appc.il is that 
of the Cod of battles : the only process by which the 
appeal can be carried on is that of a civil and intestine 
w.ar. A hereditary succession to the crown is therefore 
now established in this and ino^c other countries, in 
onler to prevent that periodical bloodshe<i and misciy 
which the history of ancient imperial Rome and the more 
mo<lem experience of Poland and Gemuny may show 
us are the consequences of elective king<lomf«. 

The Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse. 

As by some tyrant s stem comm.and 
A wretch forsakes his native land, 

In foreign clime> condemned to n nm 
An endless exile from lii^ home ; 

Pensive he treads the destined w.iy, 

And dreads to go ; nor dares to st.iy : 

Till on some neighbouring mountain';* brow 
He stops, ami turns his eyes l>clow ; 

There, melting at the well known view, 

Drops a last tear, and buls adieu : 

So 1, thus doomed from ihec to part, 

Gay queen of fancy and of art. 

Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 

Oft stop, and often look 1>chind. 

Companion of my tender age, 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 

How blithesome we were wont to rove, 

By verdant hill or shady grovc» 

Where fervent bcc-s, with humming voice, 

Around the honied oak rejoice, 

And agc<i elms with awful l>end, 

In long cathedral %valks extend \ 

Lulled by the lapse of gliding floods, 

Cheered by the warbling of the woods, 

How blest my days, my thoughts how free. 

In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, all was young, 

And years unheeded rolled along ; 

But now the pleasing dream is o'er, 

These scenes must charm me now no more ; 

Lost to the fields, and tom from you— 

Farewell l~a long, a last adieu. 

Me wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 

To smoke, and crowds, and cities draw : 

There selfish faction rules the day, 

And pride and avarice throng the way ; 

Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 

Loose Revelry, and Riot bold, 

In frighterl streets their orgies hold ; 

Or, where in silence all is drowned, 

Fell Murder walks his lonely round ; 

No room for peace, no room for you ; 

Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu 1 
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* Albania ’ — Wilson 


SInkspcArc, no mor^, thy sylvnn son, 

Sot aU the Art of AcUUson. 

Tope’s hcAven-stninj’ lyre, nor Waller’s case, 

Nor Mlllon's mighty self must please : 

Instead of thc^c, a fominl let ml 
111 furs ami coifs around me staml ; 

With sounds uncouth and accents dry, 

1 hat grate ihe soul of liarnionv, 

Eacli pc'ilanl SsAge unlocks Ids store 
Of inyNlic, dark, cUsconlant lore. 

Ami j oints with tottering hand the ways 
I hal lead me to the thorny innre. 

4’ he re, in n wimling close retreat. 

Is I list tee doomed to fiv her scat : 

There, fcnccil hy bulwarks of the law, 

Slic keep^ the wondering world in awe; 

And llicrc, from vulgar sight retired, 

Like L Astern queens, is more admirciL 
Oil, let me pierce the secret shade 
Where <1 wells the venerable maid ! 

There humbly mark, with revet ent awe, 

The guardian of Uritannia's law ; 
fnfold w ith joy her sacred page. 

The united l>oast of many an age ; 

W lie re mixc<l, yet uniform, appears 
The w isdom of a thousand years. 

In that pure spring the bottom view, 

Clear, deep, and regularly true ; 

And other doctrines thence iinbil>c 
1 han lurk within the sordul scrit>e : 

Ohsen’c how parts with parts unite 
In one Itannonious rule of right ; 

See countless wheels distinctly tend 
lly various laws to one great end : 

While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
l*erva<lcs and regulates the whole. 

I hen welcome business, welcome strife, 

Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 
d lic vi>agc wan, the porcdilind sight, 

1*hc toil by day, the lamp at night. 

The leilious forms, tlie solemn prate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, the babbling hall. 

For thee, fair Justice, welcome all 1 
Thus though iny noon of life l>c past, 

Vet let my setting sun, at last, 

Find out the still, the rural cell, 

Where sage retirement loves to dwell I 
There let me taste the hoinc fcit bliss 
Of innocence and inward pc.icc ; 
l’ntaintc<l by the guilty bribe, 

Uncurse<l amid the harpy tril>c ; 

No orphan s cr>' to wound my car ; 

My honour and my conscience clear. 

Thus may 1 calmly meet my end, 

Thus to the grave in peace descend. 

Albania was one of two Scottish descriptive 
poems { 77 u Clyde the other) belonging to this 
period, which were reprinted in 1803 in John 
Leyden’s collection. Albania^ an anonymous work 
of two hundred and nincty*six lines in blank 
verse, in praise of Scotland, was published in 
London in 1737, its author apparently being a 
Scottish minister who had lately died young. 
Aaron Hill prefixed some highly encomiastic lines 


to the editor, but the little volume seems to have 
remained unnoticed and unknown till 17831 when 
Dr Beattie, in one of his Essays on Poetry and 
Miisic^ quoted a picturesque passage, praised also 
by Sir Walter Scott, which describes ‘invisible 
hunting,* a superstition formerly prevalent in the 
Highlands, and not unknown elsewhere. 

The Invisible Hunting. 

E’er since of old the haughty thanes of Koss 
<So to the simple Mvain tradition tells) 

Were wont, with clans and ready vassals thronged, 

To wake the Iwunding stag or guilty wolf, 

There oft is heard at midnight or at noon, 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud 
And nearer, voice of hunters, and of hounds, 

And horns hoarse^winded, blowing far and keen ; 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies, the gale 
Lal>ours with wilder shrieks, and rifer din 
Of hot pursuit, the broken cr>' of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs, the shouts of men, 

And hoofs thick beating on the hollow hill 
Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 
Starts at the noise, and both the hcrtlsman’s cars 
Tingle with inw.irtl dread. Aghast he eyes 
The mountain’s height, and all the ridges round, 

Yet not one trace of living wight discerns ; 

Nor knows, o’erawed, and trembling as he stands, 

To what or whom he owes his idle fear, 

To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend, 

But wonders, am) <10 end of wondering finds. 

John WTlsou (1720-89), parish schoolmaster 
at Lesmabagow and •Greenock, was the author of 
T/ie C/yde^ another descriptive poem included by 
Leyden in the same volume with Albania. In 
1767 the magistrates and minister of Greenock, 
before they admitted Wilson to the superintend- 
ence of the gnammar-school, stipulated that he 
abandon ‘ the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making* ! He complied, burned his unfinished 
manuscripts, and faithfully kept his word. The 
world probably lost little through the barbarism of 
the Greenock functionaries. For though Wilson 
had a good command of the heroic couplet, a keen 
love for sccncrj', and in the Clyde produced what 
Leyden called ‘ the first loco-dcscriptivc poem of 
any merit/ he had none of the originality of the 
true ‘ maker ’ — as will be seen from the challenge 
to Forth, quoted below. The Clyde^ which extends 
to nearly two tliousand lines, >vas published in 
1764, along with a ‘dramatic sketch/ Earl 
Douglas^ which in its original form Wilson had 
issued in 1760. 

Bo.a5t not, great Forth, thy broad majestic tide. 
Beyond the graceful modesty of Clyde ; 

Though lamed Mteander, in the poet’s dream, 

Ne'er led through fairer field liis wandering stream. 
Bright wind thy maty links on Stirling’s plain, 

Which oft departing, still returns again $ 

And wheeling round and round in sportive mood, 

The nether stream turns back to meet the upper flood* 
Now sunk ID shades, now bright in open day, 

Bright Clyde in simple beauty winds his way. 


Wilkie— GifTord 
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William W'ilkle (1721-72), author of TIu 
Epigoniad^ was a native of Echlin in Dalmeny 
parish, Linlithgowshire, and sometime minister 
of Ratho. In 1 759 he was elected Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of St 
Andrews. He was described as a ver)' absent- 
minded, eccentric person, who wore as n>any 
clothes as tradition assigns to the gravedigger 
in HatuUi on the stage, and who used to lie in 
bed with two dozen pair of blankets above him. 
According to David Hume, Wilkie’s Homeric 
studies were also conducted on an eccentric 
method. The Scottish farmers near Edinburgh 
were \cry much troubled, Hume reported, with 
wood-pigeons, ‘and Wilkie’s father planted him 
often as a scarecrow (an office for which he is 
well qualified) in the midst of his fields of wheat. 
He carried out his Homer with him, together 
with a table, and pen and ink, and a great rusty 
gun. He composed and wrote two or three 
lines, till a fiock of pigeons settled in the field, 
then rose up, ran towards them, and fired at 
them ; returned again to his former station, and 
added a rhyme or two more, till he met with a 
fresh interruption.* TAf Epigonind^ a Poctn in 
nim Booksy published in I757> deals with the 
fortunes of the Epigoni, the sons of the seven 
heroes who led the expedition against Thebes ; it 
was founded on part of the fourth book of the 
Itioily and in style modelled on Pope’s Homer. 
Though marvellously popular in Scotland, it had 
few readers in England. A somewhat deprecia- 
tory notice of it in the Critical Review drew forth 
a long reply from David Hume, in which he 
speaks of its six thousand lines as ‘abounding in 
sublime beauties,* and conceived $0 thoroughly in 
the spirit of Homer as ‘would almost lead us to 
imagine that the Scottish bard had found a lost 
manuscript of that father of poctr)', and had read 
a faithful translation of it into English.* Here 
obviously (as in Hume’s laudation of Home’s 
Douglas) the warm-hearted friend predominated 
over the philosophical critic ; as also when he 
pronounced the following description of the person 
and mission of Jealousy to be ‘painted in the most 
splendid colours that poetry affords.’ It is, how- 
ever, vigorous and ingenious, and as good a speci- 
men as could be offered of the powers of the 
‘Scottish Homer,’ who also published a collection 
of tables in verse after the manner of Gay— one of 
them in his native vernacular. 

Jealoufl7* 

First to her feel the winged shoes she binds, 

Which tread the air and mount the rapid winds ; 
Aioii they bear her through the ethereal plain, 
Above the solid earth and liquid main : 

Her anowB next she takes of pointed steel. 

For sight too small, but terrible to feel : 

Roused by their smart the savage lion toots, 

And mad to combat rush the tusky boars. 

Of wounds secure ; for where their venom bites, 
What feels thrir power all other torture slights. 


A figured zone, mysteriously designed. 

Around her w.nist her yellow robe corihiKvj ; 

There dark Suspicion lurked, of sable hue ; 

'I hcre hasty R.age his deadly <laggcr drew ; 

Pale Envy inly pine<i ; and by her si<le 
Outrageous Phrenzy with his chains untied ; 
Affronted Pride with ihiral of vengeance burned. 

And I-ove’s excess to deepest hatred lurncd. 

All these the artist’s curious hand expressed, 

The work divine hi> matchless skill confessed. 

The virgin last around her shoulders (Uing 
'Hie lx)\v ; and by her side the quiver hung : 

Then, springing up,, her airy* course she l>cnds 
For Thel>cs, and lightly o’er the tents descends 
The son of Tydeus, ’midst his l>ands, she found 
In arms complete, reposing on the ground : 

And, as he slept, the hero thus addressed, 

Her form to fancy’s waking eye expressed. 

Richard GifTord (i72S-i8o7)> vicar of Duf- 
ficld in Derbyshire, rector of North Ockendon in 
Essc.x, and chaplain to the Marquis of Twcoddale, 
issued anonymously in 1753, through Dodsley, a 
poem called CotUemplation, which attracted the 
attention of Johnson. The last of the stanzas 
quoted below, slightly altered, was quoted by John- 
son in his Dictionary to illustrate the word ‘ wheel,* 
and was repeated by him to Boswell at Naim. 
Southey was grateful to ‘the great Cham of litera- 
ture* for preserving the stanza, than which he says 
‘a sweeter was never composed.* Gifford, who 
was the son of a Shropshire clergyman and studied 
at Balliol, wrote on Kennicott and the True Life 
and on Pries(le>'*s views on matter and spirit, 
translated from Domesday, and contributed to the 
Gentltmatis Magazine. In his Contemplation, he 
obviously copied or caught his tone and manner 
from Cray's Elegy. The poem consists of seventy- 
one stanzas, and opens thus : 

Dropt is the sable mantle of the night ; 

The early lark salutes the rising day, 

And, while she hails the glad return of light. 

Provokes each bard to join the raptured lay. 

The music spreads through mature : while the Hocks 
Scatter their silver fleeces o’er the mead, 

The jolly shepherd, 'mid the vocal rocks, 

Pipes many a strain upon his oaten reed : 

And sweetest Phoebe, she, whose rosy cheeks 
Outglow the blushes of the ruddy mom, 

All as her cows with eager step she seeks, 

Vies with the tuneful thrush on yonder thorn. 

Unknown to these each fair Aonian maid, 

Their bosoms glow with Nature’s truer fire 
Little, ye Sister-Nine, they need your aid 
Whose artless breasts these living scenes inspire. 

Even from the straw-roofed cot the note of joy 
Flows full and frequent os the village fair, 

Whose little wants the busy hours employ, 

Chanting some rural ditty soothes her care. 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 

She feels no biting pang the while she sings i 
Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitude of things. 
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Tobias (leor^e Siiiollott 

wi^s I))' l)irlh a ^^ciukrn.m and by trainin;^’ n 
doctor : he wajv sornetliin^ of a jx^ct. and produced 
a superficial tii^tory ; but as a novelist he is 
incinorablc- He uas born at Dalquiunn House, 
neai Kenton in Dumbartonshire, and baptised on 
I he loth ot* Manh ir^i. Ihs father, a younger 
son of Sir James Smollett of ]h>nhill, judi'c and 
Sf'olti'‘h M.l\, ha\in^ died e.nly, the pin-t uas 
edinateil by his 
grandfather. Afti r 
tiu* Usual lour-'C 
of ^tu^lv at the 
grammar si hool of 
Dumbarton and 
the I’nivcrsilv of 
t ilas^'ow. 1\il)uis 
was a|q>rentu ed 
to a incdi( al prac- 
titioner in (das* 

;^'osv. His a|q>ren- 
111 e^hip expired, 
the youn^ and 
sanxjumc adven- 
turer proc ceiled to 
]a>ndon« Ids cinef 
ilependctKc beinj^ 
a tragedy, 1 he 
on the 
assassination of 
James I. of Scot- 
land. I*'oih*d in 
his etTorts to get 
it brought out at 
the theatres, he 
bc< amc surgeon's 
male on board 
an eighty • gun 
ship, and was pre- 
sent at the disas- 
trous expedition 
against Cartha- 
gena described in 
Rothrick Random. He left the navy, and lived 
awhile in Jamaica ; but by 1744 was piaclising medi- 
cine in Lontlon. In 1746 and 1747 lie published 
two short satires, Advuc anti Reproof; and in 1748 
he gave to the world his novel of Roderick Random. 
Peregrtne Pickle appeared three years afterwards, 
an<l made even a greater hit. Smollett failed ns a 
physician in Lontlon and at liath, and, taking a 
house at Chelsea, he devoted himself to literature 
as a profession, becoming by turns, as Thackeray 
said, ‘reviewer and historian, critic, medical writer, 
poet and pamphleteer.’ Spite of his laborious- 
ness and literary facility, his life W'As one continual 
struggle for existence, embittered by personal 
quarrels brought on by his irritable temper. He 
quarrelled W'ith relations, patrons, and literary rivals, 
and^had fierce feuds with Lyttelton, Fielding, 
Churchill, Garrick, Akenside, Wilkes, and others. 


In 1753 his romance of Ferdinand Count Fathom 
was published, and in 1755 his translation of 

- based mainly on tlic earlier translation 
I of Jervas, for Smollett’s knowledge of Spanish was 
far from perfect. In 1756 he became editor of the 
cV///Cfr/ Rex'U“<L\ w hlcli drew liirn into much acrid 
ctmtrovcrsy. An attack on Admiral Knowles, one 
of the commanders at Carthagena, led to a trial for 
libel ; and lie was sentenced to pay a fine of ^100, 
and suffered three months’ irnprisomnent (1760-61 ). 

In prison he con- 
soled himself by 
writing lus least 
successful novel, 
Lanneeht Greaves 
(1762), Another 
|)roof of vcr>atility 
and industry was 
his History oj 
England, written, 
it w as aflirmcd. in 
fourteen months 
<f 75 ^ 57 )- The 
mlc of production 
wholly precluded 
all thought of 
research, or even 
of conscientious 
study; and ilic 
work, csscnlially 
booksellers’ hack- 
work, was severely 
and indignantly 
denounced by 
some critics, h is 
unequal in execu- 
tion, and abounds 
in errors and in- 
consistencies. Its 
fate ultimately was 
to be truncated, 
and made to scn'c 
(from the Revolu- 
tion of 1688) as 
a continuation to Hume. The Reprisal^ a farce 
of the sea, was fairly successful on the stage in 
1757. He translated Gil Bias (1761), but it is 
doubtful whether he executed any part of the 
translation of Tlu W^orks 0/ M. Voltaire^ pub- 
lished in 1761-70 under his name and that of 
Thomas Francklin. He compiled a Compendium 
of Voyages^ and superintended and partly wrote a 
Universal History. Like Goldsmith, he showed 
extraordinary versatility; like Goldsmith, too, he 
accomplished an amount of dismal drudger)' and 
hackwork such as few writers with so undeniably 
original a vein of genius ever performed. For politi- 
cal discussion he was ill qualified by temper> and, 
taking the unpopular side, he was completely van- 
quished by the truculent satire and abuse of Wilkes 
His health was now shattered by sedentan* 
labour^ family trials, and worry. In 1747 (if not 
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earlier) he had married a West Indian lady, Miss 
Lascelles ; their only child died at the ago of 
fifteen, and Smollett tried to fly from his grief 
by a tour through France and Italy. He was 
absent two years, and published his Travels 
through France and Italy (1766), which, with 
gleams of humour and insight, shows plenty of 
prejudice and of paradox. Sterne ridiculed this 
work, and its author as Smcl/ungus^ in his Senti- 
mental Journey. In the famous statue of the Venus 
dc Medici, ‘which enchants the world, ^ Smollett 
could see no beauty of feature, and the attitude he 
considered awkward and out of character. Modern 
taste, as it happens, rather justifies him than his 
amazed critics in this. He laments that ‘the 
labours of painting should have been so much 
employed on the shocking subjects of the mar- 
tyrology/ The Fanthcon at Rome— that ‘glorious 
combination of beauty and magnificence*— he said, 
looked like a huge cockpit open at the lop. Sterne 
said (hat such declarations should have been rc- 
scr\'cd for his physician ; they could only have 
sprung from bodily distemper. ‘Yet be it said,* 
remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘ without oficncc to the 
memory of the witty and elegant Sterne, it is more 
easy to assume, in composition, an air of alternate 
gaiety and sensibility, than to practise the virtues 
of generosity and benevolence, which Smollett 
exercised during his whole life, though often, like 
his own Matthew Bramble, under the disguise of 
peevishness and irritability. Slcme*s writings shew' 
much flourish concerning virtues of which his life 
is understood to have produced little fruit ; the 
temper of Smollett was “like a lusty winter, frosty, 
but kindly."' And it should be noted that though 
the Travels are occupied to a tedious extent with 
denunciations of the dirt and discomfort of French 
and Italian hotels, and of the extortions and 
various misdemeanours of the French and Italian 
innkeepers and postillions— exhibitions of spleen 
due no doubt partly to ill-health— Smollett made 
very many shrewd observations. He kept a careful 
record of the daily variations of temperature and 
weather at Nice for more than a year, recognised 
long before Lord Brougham the special merits of 
Cannes, and, describing in the reign of Louis XV. 
the miseries of the French people and the extor- 
tions to which they were subjected, foretold very 
clearly the likelihood of the coming cataclysm. 
On his return to England he published a political 
satire, The 'Adventures of an Atom (1769), in 
which he attacked his former patron, Lord Bute, 
and also the Earl of Chatham. His conduct as a 
politician was guided more by personal feelings 
than public principles, and neglect or seeming in- 
gratitude provoked a burst of indignation. He was 
no longer able to contend with the ‘sea of troubles' 
that encompassed him, and in 1770 he again went 
abroad in quest of health. His friends endeavoured 
in vain to procure him an appointment as consul 
at some Mediterranean port, and he settled in a 
cottage near Leghorn. Here, in weakness and 


suflering, he wrote his Humphry Clinker^ last and 
most original of all his novels. He h.ad just heard 
of the publication— but not of the success — of 
Humphry v\hen he died ^I7th September 1771 . 

It was six yCiOrs after the publication of ji-seph 
Andrews^ .and before 7 'ofn Jones had been pro- 
duced, that Smollett appeared as novelist. He had 
.adopted Lc Sage as his model, but his charaMers, 
his scenes, his opinions and prejudices, were all 
eminently British. From first to List he improved 
in taste and judgment ; but his invention, hw 
native humour, and his knowledge of life .ind 
character are as conspicuous in Roderick Random 
as in any of his works ; Tom Bowling is his nioii 
perfect sca-characicr. The adventures of Roderick 
arc no doubt largely autobiographical, with a fair 
element of absurd exaggeration. ‘His novels arc 
recollections of his own adventures/ Thackeray 
judges; ‘his char.icters drawn, as I shouhl think, 
from personages with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in his own career of life. ... He did 
not invent much, as 1 fancy, but had the keenest 
perceptive faculty, and described what he saw 
with wonderful relish and delightful broad humour.* 
In Roderick Random scene follows scene with 
astonishing rapidity : at one lime his hero basks in 
prosperity, at another he is plunged in utter desti- 
tution. He is led into different countries, and into 
the society of wits, sharpers, courtiers, courtesans, 
and men of all grades. In this tour of the world 
and of human life, the reader is amazed at the 
careless profusion, the inexhaustible humour, of 
an author who pours out his materials with such 
prodigality and facility. There is no elaboration 
of character, no careful preparation of incidents, 
no unity of design ; and there is a plentiful use of 
extravagant caricature instead of realistic presenta- 
tion. Roderick Random is hurried on w ithout fixed 
or definite purpose ; and though there is a dash of 
generosity and good-humour in his character, he is 
equally conspicuous for unconscionable libertinism 
and mischievousness. There is even utter mean- 
ness in his conduct tow*ard his humble friend Strap. 
Smollett’s grossness is indefensible ; and in his 
estimate of women he falls far below Richardson 
and Fielding. Roderick Random must be enjoyed 
for its broad humour and comic incidents, which, 
even when most farcical, arc seldom quite im- 
possible and almost never tiresome. It is at once 
amusing fiction and sound history, for its pictures 
of eighteenth-century life in the British navy are 
simply priceless. 

Peregrine Pickle is formed of the same materials, 
cast in a larger mould. The hero is as unscrupu- 
lous as Roderick Random, and is more deliberately 
profligate. Scott calls him ‘the savage and ferocious 
Pickle/ and denounces his ‘low and ungentlcman- 
like tone but in the second work the comic pow ers 
of the author arc more variously displayed. Scenes 
and incidents arc multiplied with kaleidoscopic pro- 
lusion. The want of decent drapery is too apparent. 
Smollett never had much regard for the minor 
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morals or proprieties of life ; but where shall we 
hiui a more entertaining gallery of portraits — some 
of doubtless contemptible and revolting — or 
a series of more laughable incidents? The one- 
eyed naval vcieran. Commodore 'I runnion, is an 
crcentni drawn in Smollett's extravagant vein, 
wl)o keeps garrison in his house as on board ship, 
.uid makcb his servants sleep in hammocks and 
turn out to wat< h. Vet in his death he is almost 
<unMncing. Tlic Minioirs of a Ltuiy of Qualiiy 

a true talc (of l.ady \’anc), for inserting which 
Smollett was bribed by a sum of money — mark the 
most Iniiiulialing episode in the novelist's record. 

I'luintaftil Couni Fat horn is more in the style of 
a romance— the portraiture of a complete villain, 
proceeding step by step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage fuankind. His adventures at gambling- 
tables and ))otels, and Itis exploits as a physician, 
afford scope for the author’s satirical genius. But 
the most powerful passages in the novel arc those 
wliicl) recount Ferdinand's seduction of Cclindn, 
the story of Monimia, and the description of the 
tempest in the forest, from which he took shelter 
in a robber's hut. Some of the incidents arc re- 
lated with the intensity and power of a tragic poet, 
riierc is a vein of fantastic sentimentality in the 
means by which Fatliom works on Cclinda's super- 
stitious fears and timidity by means of an /Eolian 
harp. ‘ I hc strings,* says Smollett, with inflated 
rhetoric, ' no sooner felt tltc impression of the 
balmy zephyr, than they began to pour forth 
a stream of melody, more ravi shingly delightful 
than the song of Philomel, the warbling brook, 
and all the concert of the wood/ Few readers of 
l*€ri\^rine FickU can forget the touching allusion 
to the Scottish Jacobites at Boulogne, * exiled from 
their native homes in consequence of their adher- 
ence to an unfortunate and ruined cause/ who went 
daily to the seaside in order to indulge their 
longing eyes with a prospect of the while cliffs of 
Albion, whicl) they could never more approach. 

Fir Launceht Greaves is a rather poor sort of 
travesty of Don Quixotfy in which the prepos- 
tcrousness of the plot is sometimes relieved by 
the humour of some of the characters and con- 
versations. Captain Crowe, in especial, is no 
unworthy comrade of Trunnion and Bowling. 
Butlcr^s Presbyterian knight going *a-coIonclling’ 
is ridiculous enough ; but the chivalry of Sir 
Launcelot and his attendant outrages all sense 
and probability. An eighteenth century knight- 
errant in cap-h-pu armour redressing the wrongs 
of estimable men and maidens defrauded of their 
rights, unjustly shut up in debtors* prisons and 
madhouses, and sharing in their misadventures, is 
even at the best hopelessly incredible. 

Humphry Clinker (so spell by Smollett) is, on the 
whole, the most natural and entertaining of all the 
novels of Smollett, and is replete with grave, caustic, 
and humorous observation. Matthew Bramble is 
Smollett himself grown old, turned somewhat 
cynical through experience of the world, but vastly 


improved in taste. He probably caught the idea, 
as he took some of the incidents of the family tour, 
from Anstc>'*s Hew Rath Guide; but the staple of 
the work is emphatically his own. In the light 
sketching of scenery, the quick succession of 
incidents, the romance of Lismahago’s adventures 
among the American Indians, and the humour 
of the serving-men and maids, Smollett seems to 
come into closer competition with Le Sage or 
Cervantes than in any of his other works. The 
conversion of Humphry may have been suggested 
by Anstcy, but the bad spelling of Tabitha and 
Mrs Winifred Jenkins is an original device of 
Smollett, which aids in the subordinate effects 
of the domestic drama, and has been industriously 
exploited by later humourists— as has the ^ derange- 
ment of epitaphs* which not seldom crops up in 
Smollett. Thackeray thought Uncle Bowling in 
Roderick Random as good a character as Squire 
Western himself ; and Humphry Clinker he pro- 
nounced *thc most laughable story that has ever 
been written since the goodly art of novel-writing 
began.' Smollett wrote English almost like an 
Englishman \ his peculiarities arc mainly those of 
the period. His diction is plain and undistin- 
guished, but lucid and vigorous. Professor Minto 
roundly declared that SmolIctPs influence (which 
may be traced in Marr)Ml, Thackeray, and Dickens) 
was greater than that of Fielding. But in spite 
of some attempts, such as ScotPs, to exalt him, 
Smollett must be ranked far bcloNv RichardsoUi 
Fielding, or Sterne ; see Austin Dobson's criticism 
above at page 8. The prose extracts are taken 
from Roderick Random^ Ferepine Picklty and 
Humphry Clinker respectively. 

Sir Walter Scott praised the flne commencement 
of his Ode on Independence, ^Lord of the lion- 
heart and eagle eye;’ but in its succession of 
strophes and antistrophes, the mythological char- 
acters (Liberty, Disdain, Old Time, the hermit 
Wisdom, Fair Freedom, Oppression, and the like) 
become wearisome. 

\ Ode to Leven Water. 

On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 

And tune the rural pipe to Love, 

I envied not the happiest SNvain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream, in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to laxp ; 

No torrents stain thy limpid source, 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 

Tliat sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, {mlishcd pebbles spread i 
While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 
, In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

The springing (rout in speckled pride ; 

The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 

The silver eel, and mottled par. 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming m&ze thy waters make, 

By bowen of birch and groves of pine, 

And hedges flowered with eglantine* 
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Still on thy banks so gaily green, 

May numerous herds and docks Iw seen j 
And lasses chanting o'er the pail, 

And shepherds piping in the dale ; 

And ancient faith that knows no guile. 

And industry cmbrowne<i with toil ; 

And hearts resolved, and hands preparetj, 

The blessings they enjoy to guard ! 

Tbe Tears of Scotland. 

Wfiiien in 1746 on th« barbarities ci>mmi(teJ in the HighUndt by 
the English forces under the command of ilie Duke of Cumberbnd, 
After the battle of Culloden. 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, tnourn 
Tliy banished peace, thy laurels torn ! 

'Iliy sons, for valour long rcnownetl, 

Lie slaughtcretl on their native ground ; 

Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner secs afar 
His all l>ecomc the prey of war ; 

Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 

Tlicn smites his breast, and curses life. 

Thy swains are famished on the rock>. 

Where once they fed their wanton Hocks 5 
Thy ravished virgins shriek in vain ; 

'fhy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it, then, in every clime, 

Through the wide- spreading waste of time, 

Thy martini glory, crowned with praise, 

Still shone with undiminished blare? 

Thy towering spirit now is broke, 

Thy neck Is bended to the yoke, 

\Vliat foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe ami merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day ; 

No social scenes of gay delight 
B^ullc the dreary winter night : 

No strains but those of sorrow flow, 

And nought be heard but sounds of woe, 

While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 

O baneful cause, O fatal mom, 

Accursed to ages yet UDl)Orn J 
The sons against their father stood, 

The parent shed his children’s bloo<h 
Vet, when the rage of battle ceased, 

The victor’s soul was not appeased : 

Tile naked and forlorn must feel 
devouring Hames and murdering steel I 

The pious mother, doomed to death. 

Forsaken, wanders o’er the heatli, 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 

Her helpless orphans cry for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 

She vievm the shades of night descend ; 

And stretched beneath the inclement ikies, 

Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dies. 


While the warxn blcxxl I»e<lew4 my \cir>>, 

.\nd Mniinpairc<l remembrance reigns, 

Ke>enimcnl of my count \ fate 
Within my filial brexM shall beat ; 

Ami, spile of her insulluig foe. 

My sympathi^ng verse shall (low : 

‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banishe<l peace, thy laureK torn.’ 

Mr Morgan's Manner. 

While he was thus discoursing to me, wc heanl a 
voice on the cockpit l.id<ler pronounce, with great 
vehemence, in a strange <lia]cct, *Thc devil and his dam 
blow me from the top of Mounchdenny, if I go to him 
Iscforc there is something in my pclly ; let his nose l« ns 
yellow as saffron, or as pluc as a j)ell. look you, or green 
as a Icck, His all one.* To this declaration somelxvlv 
answered, * So it seems my poor messmate must part his 
cable for want of a little assistance. His fore-topsail is 
loose already ; and besides, the doctor ordcre<l you to 
overhaul him ; but I see you don't mind what your 
nnster says.’ — Here he was interrupted with, ‘Splutter 
and 00ns ! you lousy tog, who do you c*all my master? 
gel you gone to the doctor, aiul tell him my birth, and 
education, and my abilities, and moreover, my behaviour 
IS as good as his, or any' shcntlcm-an's (no disparagement 
to him) in the whole world. Gol picss my soul ! does 
he think, or conceive, or imagine, that I am a horse, or 
an ass, or a goal, to trudge backwards and forwards, 
and upwards and downwards, and by sea %ind by land, at 
his will and pleasures? Go your ways, you rapscallion, 
and tell doctor Atkins that I desire and request that he 
will give a look upon the lying man, and order some- 
thing for him if he he dead or alive, an<l I will sec him 
lake it by- and -by, when my craving stomach is satisfied, 
look you.’ At this, the other went away, saying, that 
if they would serve him so when he was dynng, by G— d 
he would be foul of them in the other world. 

Here Mr Thomson let me know that the person wc 
heard was Mr Morgan, the first male, >\ho was just come 
on lioani from the hospital, whither he bad attended 
some of the sick in the morning. At tbe same time 1 
saw him coxnc into the birth. He was a short, thick 
roan, with a face garnished with pimples, a snub nose 
turned up at the end, an excessive wide mouth, and little 
fiery eyes, surrounded with skin puckeretl up in in- 
numerable wrinkles. My friend immediately ma<lc him 
acquainted with my case ; when he regarded me with a 
very lofty look, but without speaking, set down a bundle 
he had in his hand, and approached the cupboard, which 
when he had opened, he exclaimed, in a great passion, 

* Cot is my life I all the pork is gone, as 1 am a 
Christian I ’ Utomson then gave him to understand that 
as I had lieen brought on board half famished, he could 
do no less than entertain me with what ^*05 in the 
locker; and the rather, as he liad bid the steward enter 
me in the mess. Whether this disappointment made 
Mr Mo^n more peevish than usual, or he really thought 
himself too little r^arded by his fellow-mate, 1 know 
not, but after some |>ause he went on In this manner. 

‘ Mr Thomson, perhaps you do not use me with all 
the good -manners, and complaisance, and respect, look 
you, that becomes you, bemuse you have not vouch- 
safed to advise \yiih me in this alTair. I have, in my 
time, look you, l>ecn a man of some weight and 
substance, and consideration, and have kept house and 
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lK>n>c, nnd pnj<l scot and lot, .ind tlie king’s taxes ; ay, 
and maintained a family to boot. And moreover, also, 

I am your senior, and your elder, and yoiir petter, Mr 
Tliom'on. — * My elder 1*11 allow you to Ik, but not 
niv 1 setter.' cried Thomson, with soinc heat. 'Col is 
my saviour, and witness too/ said Morgan, with great 
vehemence, 'that I am m^rc elder, and therefore more 
pet ter by many years than you.* Tearifig ihU dispute 
ruii^lit be atlcn<ie<l witli some bad consequence, I in* 
teri'Oscd and lold Mr Morgan I w.Vv \cry sorry for 
IiiMog been the occasion of any <lifFcrcncc between 
liiin ami the second m.atc ; and that, rather than can w* 
the lea^l breach in tlicir goo<l undcrstaniling, I would 
eat my allowance bv myself, or seek admission to some 
other cnm|iany- But Thomion, with more spirit than 
di'rie(i<»n, a% I thought, in'isted upon my remaining 
wlicrc he )ia<l appointed me : and observed that no 
man pov'.es^ed of generosity and compassion would 
ha\e any objection to ii, considering my birth and 
taif nt'. and the misfortunes I harl of late so unjustly 
undergone. Tliis was touching Mr Morg.an on the right 
key, who protested %vith great earnestness that he 
had no objection to my being received in the mess ; 
but only complained tliat the ceremony of asking his 
consent Nsas not obsersed. 'As for a shcnticmaii in 
diHtrc.ss' said he, shaking me by the hand, ' I lofc him 
as 1 lofe my own powcU: for, Col help me! 1 have 
had vexations enough upon my own pack.* 

(Frgm I. xxv.) 

The Death of Commodore Trunotoo. 

.\bout four o’clock in the morning our hero arrived at 
the garrison [Commodore Trunnion's house was fittc<l up 
as a fortress, with ditch, drawbridge, and courtyard with 
artillcr)*], where he found his generous uncle in extremity, 
supported in bc<l by Julia on one side and Lieutenant 
H.atchway on the other, whilst Mr Joltcr administered 
spiritual consolation, and between whiles comforted Mrs 
Trunnion, who, with her maid, sat by the fire, weeping 
with great decorum : the physician having just taken the 
last fee, an<l retired after pronouncing the fatal prognostic. 

rhough the Commodore's 5|>cech was interrupted by 
a violent hiccup, he still retained the use of his senses; 
and when Peregrine approached, stretched out his hantl, 
with manifest signs of satisfaction. The young gentle- 
man, whose heart overflowed with gratitude and affection, 
could not behold such a spectacle unmoved ; so that the 
Commodore perceiving his disorder, made a lost effort of 
strength, and console^! him in these words: • Swab the 
spray from your lowsprit, my good lad, and coil up your 
spirits. You must not let the toplifts of your heart give 
w ay iKcau^c you see me ready to go down at these ycore. 
Many a better man has foundered before he has made 
half my way ; tliof I trust, by the mercy of God, I shall 
)>c >ure in port, in a most blessed riding; for my good 
friend Joker hath overhaul the journal of my sins, 
and by the observation he hath taken of the state of my 
soul, I hope I shall happily conclude my voyage, and be 
brought up in the latitude of heaven. Here has i)cen 
a doctor that wanted to slow me choke full of physic ; 
but when a man's hour is come, what signifies his 
taking his departure with a 'polhccaiy’s shop in his 
hold? These fellows come alongside dying men, like 
the messengers of the Admiralty with sailing orders ; 
but I told him ns how I could slip my cable without 
his direction or assistance, and so he hauled off in 


dudgeon. Tills cursed hiccup makes such a ripple in 
the current of my speech that mayhap you don’t under- 
stand what 1 say. Now, while the sucker of my wind* 
pijK will go, I would willingly mention a few' things 
which 1 hope you will set dov^m in the log*lK>ok of 
your remembrance when I am stiff, d'ye see. There’s 
your aunt sitting whimpering by the fire ; I desire you 
will keep her tight, w.irm. and cosy in her old age : 
she’s an honest heart in her own way, and, thof she goes 
a little emnk and humoursome by l>cing often ovcrstowcil 
with Nantz and religion, she has l>ccn a faithful shipmate 
to me. Jack Hatchway, you know the trim of her as well 
as e'er .1 man in Lngland, and 1 Ixrlicvc she has a kindness 
for you, whereby if you two grapple in the way of matri- 
mony when I am gone, I do sup|>osc that my g^xlson, 
for love of me, will allow you to live in the garrison all 
the days of your life. ! nec<l not talk of Pipes, Ikciusc 
I know you'll do for him without any recommendation ; 
the fellow has sailed with me in many a hard gale, and 
I ’ll warrant him as .stout a scanun as ever set face to the 
weather. Hut I ho|>e you’ll take care of the rest of the 
crew, and not disrate them after I am dead in favour of 
new followers. . . , Shun going to law as you would 
shun the devil, and look upon all attorneys as devouring 
sharks or ravenous fish of prey. As soon as the breath 
is out of my body, let minute-guns l>c fired, till I am safe 
unde^ound. I would also be buried in the red jacket 
I had on when I boarded and took the Rtnummy, Let 
my pistols cutlass, and pocket -compass be laid in the 
coffin along with me. Let me be carrieil to the grave by 
my own men, rigged in the black caps and white shirts 
which my barge’s crew were wont to wear ; and they 
must keep a good look-out that none of your pilfering 
r.'i'tcallions may come and heave me up again for the lucre 
of w hat they can get, until the carcass is belayed by a 
tombstone. As for the motto or what you call it, I leave 
that to you an<l Mr Joker, who arc scholars, but I do 
desire that it may not be engraved in the Greek or Latin 
lingos, and much less in the French, which I abominate, 
but in plain Fnglish, that when the angel comes to pipe 
all hands at the great day, he may know that I am a 
British man, and speak to me in my mother-tongue. And 
now, 1 have no more to say, but God in heaven have 
mercy u])on my soul, and send you all fair w*cathcr where* 
soever you arc l>ound.’ . . . 

His last moments, however, were not so near as they 
imagined. He began to doze, and enjoyed small intervals 
of ease till next day in the afternoon ; during which re- 
missions be was heard to pour forth many pious ejacula- 
tions, expressing his hope that for all the heavy cargo of 
his sins, he should be able to surmount the puttock-shrouds 
of despair, and get aloft to the cross-trees of God's good 
favour. At last his voice sank so low as not to be dis- 
tinguished ; and having lain about an hour almost without 
any perceptible sign of life, he gave up the ghost with a 

^ ’ (F rom Firtgrinf Fkkttn ) 

Hatchway’s Epitaph on Commodore Trunnion. 

Here lies, foundered in a fathom and a half, the shell 
of Hawser Trunnion, formerly commander of a squadron 
in his Majesty’s service, who broached to at 5 P.M. Oct x. 
in the year of his age threescore and nineteen. He kept 
his guns always loaded, and his tackle ready manned, 
and never showed his poop to the enemy, except when 
he took her in tow ; but his shot being expended, his 
match burnt out, and his upper works decayed, he was 
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sunk by death’s superior weight of metal. Xeverthelos 
he will be weighed again al the Great Daj*, his rigging 
rehtted, and his timbers repaired, and, with one broad- 
side, make his a(lven»ar)* strike in his turn. 

(From Pi<JkU.) 

Bath aa seen hy Mr Bramble. 

You must know, I find nothing but disappointment at 
Bath, which is so altered, that I can scarce believe it is 
the same place that I frc<)uciited al>out thirty years ago. 
Methinks I hear you say,— ‘ Altered it is, wiihoal all 
doubt; but then it is aJtered for the l>elter ; a truth 
which, perhaps, you would own without hesitation, if 
you your^cll* was not altercil for the worse.* The reflec- 
tion may, for aught 1 know, l>c just. The inconveniences 
which 1 overlooked in the heyday of health, will natu- 
rally strike with exaggerated impression on the irritable 
nerves of an invalid, surprised by premature old age, and 
shattered with long suflering — But 1 l>elicvc you will 
not deny that this place, which Nature and Providence 
seem to have intended as a resource from distemper and 
disquiet, is l)CCoroe the very centre of racket ami dis- 
sipation. Instead of that peace, tranquillity, and ease, so 
necessary to those who labour under bad health, weak 
nerves, and irregular spirits ; here we have nothing but 
noise, tumult, and hurr)', with the fatigue and slavery 
of maintaining a ceremonial, more stiff, formal, and 
oppressive than the etiquette of a Gennan elector. A 
national hospital it may be; but one would imagine 
that none but lunatics arc admitted ; and, truly, I will 
give you leave to call me so, if 1 stay much longer at 
Bath— But I shall lake another opportunity to explain 
my sentiments at greater length on this subject— I was 
impatient to see the boasted improvements in archi- 
tecture, for which the upper parts of the town have 
l)ecn so much celebrated, and t'other day I made a 
circuit of all the new buildings. The square, though 
irregular, is on the whole pretty well laid out, spacious, 
open, and airy ; and in my opinion by far the most 
wholesome and agreeable situation in Bath, especially 
the upper side of it ; hut the avenues to it arc mean, 
dirty, dangerous, and indirect Its communication with 
the baths is through the yard of an inn, where the poor 
trembling valetudinarian is carried in a chair, Iwiwixt 
the heels of a double row of horses, wincing under the 
curry-comln of grooms and postillions, over and above 
the hazard of Iwing obstructed, or overturned by the 
carriages which arc continually making their exit or their 
entrance.— I suppose, after some chairmen shall have 
been maimed, and a few lives lost by those accidents, 
the corporation will think in earnest about providing a 
more safe and commodioiu passage. The circus is a 
]>retly bauble, contrived for show, and looks like Ves- 
pasian's amphitheatre turned outside in. If we consider 
it in point of magnificence, the great number of small 
doors belonging to the separate houses, the inconsider* 
able height of the diflereot orders, the affected ornaments 
of the architrave, which arc both childish and misplaced, 
and the areas projecting into the street, surrounded with 
iron rails, destroy a good part of its effect upon the eye ; 
and perhaps we shall find it still more defective, If we 
view it in the light of convenience. The figure of each 
separate dwelling house, being the segment of a circle, 
must spoil the symmetry of the rooms, by contracting 
them towards the street windows, and leaving a larger 
aweep in the space behind. If, instead of the areas and 


iron rails, w hich seem to be of vcr>‘ little use, there had 
been a corridorc with arcades all round, as in Co vent- 
garden, the ap|>earance of the whole would have tjcen 
more magnificent and striking; those arcades would 
have afforded an agreeable covered walk, an<l sliclicred 
the poor chainncii and their carriages from the rain, 
which is here almost perpetual. At prcseru, the chairs 
stand soaking in the open street, from mornirig to niglit, 
till they l>cCiMne so many l>oxe$ of wet leather, for the 
l>enefit of the gouty and rheumatic, who are tran»;K>ritxi 
in them from place to place. Indcc<), this is a shocking 
inconvenience that extends over the w hole city ; and I 
am persuade^! it produces infinite mischief to the delicate 
and infirm : even the close chairs contrived for the sick, 
by standing in the open air, have their freeze liningN 
impr<^atcd, like so many sponges, with the moisture 
of the atniosphcrc ; and those cases of cold vapour must 
give a charming check to the perspiration of a patient, 
piping hot from the bath, with all his pores w*idc open. 

(Frpm Humphry Clinkfr.) 

Ideut^&ant Llsmahaga 

There is no hohl by which an Englishman is sooner 
taken than that of compassion.— \Vc were immedi.itcly 
interested in behalf of this veteran. — Even Tabby's 
heart was meUe<l ; but our pity w*a.s warmed with in- 
dignation when wc learned that in the course of Iw'o 
sanguinary wars he had been wounded, maimed, muti- 
lated, taken, and enslaved, without ever having attained 
a higher rank than tliat of lieutenant.— My uncle’s eyes 
gleamcil, and his nether lip quivered, while he exclaimed, 
— vow to God, sir, your case is a reproach to the 
service. — The injustice you have met with is so flagrant.* 
— ‘ I must crave your pardon, sir,* cried the other, inter- 
rupting him, ^ I complain of no injustice.— 1 purchased an 
ensigney thirty years ago ; and in the course of service rose 
to be a lieutenant, according to my seniority.’ — ^ But in 
such a length of time,' resumed the squire,* you must have 

seen a great many young officers put over your head.’ 

•Nevertheless,* said he, ‘ 1 have no cause to munnur.— 
They l>ought their preferment with their money.— I had 
no money to carry to market — that was my misfortune; 
but nobody was to blame.*—* What ! no friend to ad- 
vance a sum of money?’ said Mr Bramble. •Perhaps 
I might have bonowed money for the purchase of 
a company,' answered the other; ‘but that loan must 
have been refunded ; and 1 did not choose to encumber 
in)‘self with the debt of a thousand pounds, to be paid 
from an income of ten shillings a^ay.* • So you have 
spent the best part of your life,’ cried Mr Bramble, 

• your youth, your blood, and your constitution, amidst 
(he dangers, the difficulties, the horrors, and hard- 
ships of war, for the consideration of three or four 
shillings a-day — a consideration — * • Sir,' replied the 
Scot, with great nurmth, 'you are the man that docs 
me injustice, if you say or think I have l>ceo actuateil 
by any such paltry consideration.— I am a gentleman; 
and entered the service ns other gentlemen do, with 
such hopes and sentiments as honourable ambition in- 
spires. — If 1 have not been lucky in the lottery of life, 
so neither do I think in)*se1f unfortunate.— I owe no 
man a farthing; I can always command a clean shirt, 

3 mutton chop, and a truss of straw ; and, when I die, 

I shall leave effects sufficient to defray the expense of 
my burial.’ 

My uncle assured him he had no Intention to give 
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him llic IcAJ^t oflcncc hy ihc ob'cnMtion^ he had iDa<lc; 
hut» uu llic conuary, sj^okc from a scniinicnl of fricmily 
rci'anl io his interest. — The lieutenant l}»ankc<l him with 
a slirtnc^s of ^.ivill(y whieh neUlc^l our old ti^^nlleman, 
who |•ercclvc<l that his moderation was all alTcclc<l ; for 
\sliaiM»evcr his tonj^Mc might tlcclare, his whole aj)|>eaf' 
arue denoted dissatisfaction. — In short, without pretend- 
ing to |udgc of his military merit. I think I may aftirin 
that tills Caledonian js a self*conccilcd pedant, nwkv>ar<l, 
rude, and <h'>])utalioiis. — He has had the licnetit of a 
sc 1 1 on [ educatum, scciiis to have rca<l a gotid nuiid*cr 
i»f I looks, his iuem<iry is tenacious, and he pretends to 
speak several ditrcrenl languages; hut lie is so addicted 
to wrangling th.at he will cavil at the clearest tnilhs, 
and, in the pride of .argumentation, attempt to reconcile 
coninrlictioiis. — Whether his a<l<lrc>s am) (jiialificalions 
arc really of that stamp which is agreeable to the taste 
of our aunt Mrs 'I'ahitlia. or that indefaligalde maiden 
is determined to shoot at every' sort of game, certain it 
is she has i>egun to practise upon t)ic heart of the lieu- 
tenant, who favoured us w ith his company at supper. 

(From Mclford's Newcastle Idler In Humf>hfy Ciinher.') 

The Vale of Leven. 

The water of Leven, though nothing near so consider- 
able ns the Clyde, is much more transparent, pastoral, 
and delightful 'fhis charming stream is the outlet of 
l.och i^)mnnd, and through a track of four miles ^mrsucs 
its winding course over a l)0<l of |>chhlcs, till it joins the 
Firth of Clyde at Dumbarton. On this spot stamls the 
castle formerly called Alcluyd, ami washed hy these two 
rivers on all sides except a narrow isthmus, which .at every 
spring-tide is overflowed ; the whole is a great curiosity, 
from the ipiality and ftinn of the rock, as from the nature 
of it*, situation. A very little alKivc the source of the 
I -even, on the lake, stands the house of Cameron, lielong- 
ing to Mr Smcdicit (the laic commissary), so cml>osomc<l 
in oak wood that we <lid not perceive it till we were 
within fifty yanis of the <loc)r. I have seen the Dago di 
(larda, Albano, di Vico, Ilolsena, .and (ieneva, and I 
prefer l^ch I-omond to them all — a preference which is 
certainly ow ing to the verdant islands that seem to float 
upon its surface, affording the most enchanting objects of 
repose to the excursive view. Nor arc the Kinks desti- 
tute of l>cau(ics which can partake of the sublime. On 
this side they display a sweet variety of \voo<lland, com- 
licld, and pasture, with several agreeable villas, emerging, 
as it were, out of the lake, till .it some distance the pros- 
pect terminates in huge mountains, covcre<l with heath, 
which, lieing in the bloom, affords a very rich covering of 
purple. Everything here is romantic beyond imagina- 
tion. This country is justly styled the Arcadia of Scot* 
land : I do not doubt but it may vie with Arc.idia in 
everything but climate. I am sure it excels it in verdure, 
woo<l, and water. (From Hum^kfy Ciinkfr.) 

*The hb.u ilmt blowt harctcM is aeon overblown* is a line from 
A song of Smolletrs. 

Among collective editions of Smolletrs works are those of 1790, 
I797(t«*^(^hed 1879), 164s, 1895 and 1925(19 voU. ed. by Sainistury), 
and 1899-1901 <ed. by W. E. Henley): there are various sc I eel ions 
and separate editions of the novels, notably the * Shakespeare Held ' 
edition of the novels (11 voK 1925 // Seccombe edited the 

Travi/i (1901): E. S. Noyes hii (1926). Lives have been 

written by Dr John Moore (1797), R. Anderson, Scotl, Roscoe, 
K. Ch.imtxrs. 1 ). Herbert, and Sainisbury for editions, and mono- 
graphs by D. Hannay (1887), Oliphani Smeaton (1897% Lewis 
Melville (192^). and H. S. Buck (A Stntif in 
Sm^lUft at a P^t, 1927X Buck K*es good reason to believe that 
Smollfit married Mi<« L^scelles before he left Jamaica. 


Atlaiii Smitii 

was born at Kirkcaldy in Fifeshirc, 5lh June 1723 ; 
his father, who held the situation of comptroller 
of customs, died before the birth of his son. At 
Glasgow University (from 1737 on) Smith dis- 
tinguished himself by his acquirements ; thence 
as Snell exhibitioner he passed 10 Halliol College, 
Oxford, where he continued for seven years. His 
friends had designed him for the Church, but he 
preferred literature and science. In 1748 he came 
to Edinburgh, and joined the brilliant group which 
comprised D.ivid Hume, John Home, Hugh Ulair, 
I^riiu'ip.il Robertson, and Lord Hailes. He gave 
a course of lectures in Edinburgh on rhetoric and 
h^UcS‘Uttr€s^ which, in 1751, recommended him to 
the v.icanl chair of logic in Glasgow', and this he 
next yc.ir exchanged for the more congenial one 
of moral philosophy. In 1759 he published his 
Thiory of Moral SattimenISy and in 1763 he 
accompanied the young Duke of Bucclcuch as 
travelling tutor on the Continent. They were 
absent two yc.irs, and in Paris made the 
acquaintance of Quesnay, Turgot, Nccker, and 
the wits. On his return Smith retired to bis 
native town, and pursued a severe system of 
study which resulted in the publication, in 1776, 
of his great work on the W<al(h of Nations. 
After Hume’s death, in that same year, be went 
to London, and was a member of the club to 
which Reynolds, Ganick, anti Johnson belonged. 
In 1778 he returned to Edinburgh as one of 
the commissioners of customs, .and his latter 
days were spent in ease and opulence. He died 
in 1790. 

The philosophical or ethical doctrines of Smith 
attracted much notice for a time, largely owing 
to tlicir easy style and his illustrations. He was 
called the most eloquent of modern moralists ; 
and his work w*as illustrated with such a wealth 
of examples, with such true pictures of the 
passions and of life and manners, that it was 
read with pleasure by many who, like Gray the 
poet, could not see in the darkness of meta- 
physics. His leading doctrine, that sympathy 
must necessarily precede our moral approbation 
or disapprobation, and is accordingly the root 
of ethics, never met with wide acceptance. *To 
derive our moral sentiments,* said Brown, * which 
are as universal as the actions of mankind that 
come under our review, from the occasional sym- 
pathies that warm or sadden us with joys, and 
griefs, and resentments which are not our own, 
seems to me very nearly the same sort of error 
as it would be to derive the waters of an over- 
flowing stream from the sunshine or shade which 
may occasionally gleam over it.* 

Smith's Wealth of Naiiosis laid the foundation 
of the science of political economy. Some of its 
leading principles had been indicated by Hobbes 
and Locke ; Mandcvillc had also in his Fable of 
the Bees (see above, page 200) illustrated the 
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advantages of free trade ; Joshua Child, Wilhani 
Petty, and Dudley North had made considerable 
proj(ress in the same direction ; Hume in his 
essays had shown that no nation could prorit by 
sloppin^^ the natural dood of commerce between 
itself and the rest of the world. So eral French 
writers, especially the Physiocrats, and amongst 
them notably Turgot and Que.^nay. had taught | 
many of the new ideas to which Smith was destined | 
to give the fullest and fittest CNprcssion ; although I 
it is clear, from his Glasgow lectures ' reported by a j 
student in 1763), that the main lines of his system 
had been conceived independent of French ‘ physio* 
cratic’ influence, before 1760. Sntiih's labour of 
ten years pioduced a complete system of political 
economy; and the execution of his work sho«s 
such indefatigable research, so much sagacity, ^ 
learning, and information derived from arts and 
manufactures no less than from Ixmks, that the 
U'trnith of XtUiens must always be regarded as 
one of the magistral works on political [diilosophy. 
Its leading principles were thus summed up by 
M'Culloch : ‘He shewed that the only source of 
the opulence of nations is labour ; that the natural 1 
wish to augment our fortune^ and rise in the world 
is the cause of riches being accumulated. He 
demonstrated that labour is productive of wealth, 
when employed in manufactures and conunerre* 
as well as when it is cmjdoyed in the cultivation 
of laud; he traced the various means by which 
labour may be rendered most cfTeclivc, and gave 
a most admirable analysis and exposition of the I 
prodigious addition made to its efficacy by its 
division among <liflercnt individuals and countries, 
and by the employment of accumulated wealth 
or capital in industrious undertakings. He also 
shewed, in opposition to the commonly received 
opinions of the merchants, politicians, and states* 
men of his lime, that wealth docs not consist in 
the abundance of gold and silver, but in the abun- 
dance of the various necessaries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments of human life ; that it is in 
every case sound policy to leave individuals to 
pursue their own interest in their own way ; that, 
in prosecuting branches of industry* advantageous 
to themselves, they necessarily prosecute such as 
arc at the same time advantageous to the public ; 
and that every regulation intended to force in* 
dustry into particular channels, or to dctcmiinc 
the species of commercial intercourse to be 
carried on bclw'ccn different parts of the same 
country, or between distant and independent 
countries, is impolitic and pernicious.’ 

Of course he was not infallible, even if his 
own premises arc admitted ; his doctrines, or what 
arc said to be his doctrines, have been charged 
with inculcating selfishness, and denounced as 
too abstract and individualistic. As being too 
cosmo|>olitan, he was opposed by leaders of 
the naturalist school like List and Carey, insist* 
ing that the economy of each country must be 
adapted to the special conditions of its develop* 
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ment— thus pr^nection. not rv'|'i,r« .1 in Kngl.md, 
might be ad\am.igeou> and <rcr- 

many and the L'nited ^>tatcs. '| hr IjiMorK.il 
school al>o oppose*^ the abbtrac f iiK'tlio j kit ardo. 
one of the most cinineni mk • (.•-•‘or ^ .*1 stinth, 
was even more abstract anti i. .il dian 

hib forerunner; and J. S. Mill - woik jn.iaiK 
a restatement of Smiili^ aiul It 

must be remembered th.ii Smiih wrote I)cf^re 
the scieniiflc methods in lubiory had been e-i.ili 
I i shed, before the days of c\<j|uiion. belbie the 
development of mtKlcrn iiKlubtrialibin, anil brinrc 
socialistic modes of thought had become toinnion. 
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founder of a science, which has moulded and 
guided the policy of states, retains for later ages 
as high and permanent value as docs that of Smith. 
And the book is by no means merely a manual 
of economics, a propaganda for free trade ; it con- 
tains many a shrewd and luminous suggestion {or 
the solution of historical and political problems, 
not a few* sagacious and valuable contributions to 
a science of ]>olitics and a philosophy of history. 

Od Guilty Ambition. 

To attain to this envied situation, the candidates for 
fortune too frequently abandon the p.Mhs of virtue : for 
unhappily the roa<l which leads to the one and that 
which leads to the other lie sometimes in veiy' op|x>sitc 
directions. But the ambitious man Hatters himself that, 
in the splendid situation to whicli he advances, he will 
have so many means of commanding the rc$)>cc( and 
admiration of mankind, and will l>e enabled to net 
with such superior propriety and grace, that the lustie 
of his future conduct will entirely cover or efface the 
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of llic steps hy wliich he arrives! M that elevation, j 
hi tniny govcrninculs the camlidatts for the highest ' 
siations are al>ovo the law, and il they can attain the 
object of their ainbili<'n, they have m> fear of being 
called to account for the means by which they acquired 
It. They often endcasour, therefore, not only by fraud 
and fabehofxl, the onhuary ,an<l vulgar arts of intrigue 
and cal'al, l»ut sometimes by the j»cr|>ctration of the 
Ill s'll enormous crimes, by murder and avvassi nation, by 
fed >e II ion ami civil war, to supplant and <lestroy iho^c 
who c)pposC or stand in the wav of their greatness. 

1 hey more frequently miscarry than succeed, ami com- 
monly gain nothing hy the disgraceful puiiishmenl 
winch is due to their crimes. But though they shouhl 
l*c <o lucky as to attain that wislK*<l*for greatness, they | 
arc always most miserably tlisapjioinlcd in the happi- ; 
ness \vl licit they expect to enjoy in it. It is not ease 
or pleasure, but always lionour, of one kind or another, 
though frequently an lionour very ill undcrstixxl, that the 
am bilious man really pursues. But the honour of his 
r \alicil station appears, l>oth in his own eyes and in those 
Mfiiiher people, |)ollule<l and dcfilcti by the baseness of 
the means through which he rose to it. Though by the 
prrdusion of every liberal expense; though by excessive 
indulgence in every profligate pleasure — the w-rctchcd but 
usual resource of ntinc<l characters ; though by the hurry 
Ilf |>ublic business, or by the prouder and more dazzling 
tumult uf war, he may ctulcavour to efface l>oth from his 
own memory and from that of other people the remem- 
brance of what he has done, that remembrance never 
fails to pursue him. He invokes in vain the dark and 
<)ismai powers of forgetfulness ami oblivion. He remcm* 
bers himself w*hat he has done, an<l that remembranc^ 
tells him that other people must likewdsc rememiter it. 
Amidst all llic gaudy pomp of the most ostentatious 
greatness, amidst the venal and vile adulation of the 
great and of the learned, amidst the more innocent 
though more ftmlish acclamations of the common )>cople, 
amidst alt the pride of conquest and the triumph of 
successful war, he is still secretly pursued by the aveng* 
ing furies of shame ami remorse ; and while glory seems 
to surround him on nil sides, he himself in his own 
imagination sees black and foul infamy fast pursuing him, 
and every moment ready to overtake him from iKhind. 
Mven tlic great Cx^r, though he had the magnanimity 
to dismiss his guards, could not <lismiss his suspicions. 
The remembrance of Pharsalia still haunter! and pur- 
sued him. When at the rerptest of the senate he had 
the generosity to parrion Marcellus, he told that assembly 
that he was not unaware of the designs which were 
carrying on against his life; but that, as he had liver! 


long enough l>oth for nature and for glor}*, he was con- 
tented to die, an<l therefore despised all conspimeies. 
He had perhaps lived long enough for naltirc ; hut the 
man who felt himself the object of such deadly resent- 
ment, from those whose favour he wished to gain, and 
whom he still wished to consider as his friends, had 
certainly lived too long for real glory, or for all the 
happiness which he could ever hope to enjoy in the love 
an<l eslecm of his equals. .h* 

On the Division of Labour. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common 
artificer or day-labourer in a civilised and thriving 
country, and you will perceive lhat the number of 
people of whose industry a part, though but a small 


part, h.is liecn employed in procuring him this accom- 
modation, exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, 
for example, which covers the dayd.abourcr, as coarse 
and rough as it may appear, is ihe produce of the joint 
lalK>ur of a great multitude of workmen. The shcpheitl, 
the sorter uf the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the 
dyer, the scribbler, the spinucr, the weaver, the fuller, 
the <iresst-r, with many <uhcrs, must .ill join their difTcrent 
.irts in order to complete even this homely production. 
How m.iny merchants and carriers, Ixrside.s most have 
l)een employed in trans]>ofting the materials from some 
of tho>e \v<^rkincn to others, who often lixc in a very 
dist.int part o( the country ! How much commerce and 
navigation in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, 
^ail- makers, rope- makers, must have been employed in 
order to bring together the different drugs made use of 
by the dyer, which often come from the remotest comers 
oHhe world! U*h,il a variety of la)>our, too, is neccs- 
-Ary in order to produce the tools of the meanest of 
those workmen ! To say nothing of such complicate<l 
m.ichinc^ as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, 
or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider only what 
a variety of l.ilxiur is requisite in order to form lhat very 
simple machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips 
the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for 
smelting the ore, the feller of the liml>cr, the burner of 
tlie charcoal to l>c made u«c of in the smelting-house, 
the brick-maker, the bricklayer, the workmen who attend 
the furnace, the millwright, the forger, the smith, must 
all of them join their <li/rcrcnt arts in order to produce 
them. Were we to examine in the same manner all 
the different parts of his dress and household furniture, 
the coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, the 
shoes which cover his feet, the Iwl which he lies on, 
and all the difTcrent parts which compose it. the kitchen- 
grate %it which he prepares his victuals, the coals which 
he makes use of for that purfwsc, dug from the IjowcIs of 
the earth, and brought to him, perhaps, by o long sea 
and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the knives and 
forks the earthen or pewter plates ii|>on which he serves 
up and divides his victuals, the difTcrent hands employed 
in preparing his bread and his I>ecr, the glA.ss window 
which lets in the heat and the light, and keeps out 
the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and art 
requisite for preparing that l>cautiful and happy inven- 
tion, without which these northern parts of the world 
could scarce have nfTonled a very comfortable habitation, 
together with the tools of all the different workmen 
employed in prcKlucing those different conveniences ; if 
we examine, I say, all these things ^nd consider what a 
variety of lal)Our is employed about c.ich of them, we shall 
be sensible that, without the assistance and co-operation 
of many thousands, the very meanest person in a civilised 
count r)' could not be provided, even according to what we 
xery falsely imagine the easy and simple manner in which 
he is commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with 
the more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommoda- 
tion must no doubt appear extremely simple and easy $ 
and yet it may be true, )>erhaps, that the accommodation 
of a European prince does not always so much exceed 
that of an industrious and frugal (leasant, os the accom- 
modation of the latter exceeds that of many an African 
king, (he absolute masters of the lives and liberti^ of 
ten thousand naked savages. 

(From the UV4 t/M Book i. Chap- t.) 
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Europe and its Colonies. 

Such have been the general outlines of ihe |>olicy of 
the diiterent European nations with regard to their 
colonies. The policy of Europe, therefore, has ver)’ 
little to boast of, either in the original cstaVdishment, 
or, so far as concerns their internal govcmxuenl, in the 
subsequent prosperity of the colonies of America. 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles 
which presi{lc<l over and directed the first project of 
establishing those colonies; the folly of hunting after 
gfdd and silver mines, and the injustice of coveting the 
}>osscssion of a count r)' whose harmless natives, far from 
having ever injured the }>coplc of Europe, had received 
the first adventurers with every' mark of kindness and 
hospitality. The adventurers, indeed, who formed some 
of the latter otablishinents. Joined to the chimerical 
project of finding gohl and silver mines other motives 
more reasonable and more laudable ; hut even these 
motives do very little honour to the policy of Eurojw. 

The English Puritans, restrained at home, fled for 
frcerlom to America, and established there the four 
governments of New Englaml. The English Catholics 
treated with much greater Injustice, esiablUhed that of 
Mary land ; the Quakers, that of Pennsylvania. The 
Portuguese Jews, perseculwl by the Inquisition, slript 
of their fortunes, and banished to Erazil, introducetl, by 
their example, some sort of onler and industry among 
the transported felons and strumpets by whom that 
colony was originally peopled, and taught them the 
culture of the sugar cane. Upon all these different 
occasions, it was not the wisdom and policy, but the 
disorder and injustice of. the European governments, 
which |)eopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important of these 
establishments, the different governments of Europe had 
as little merit as in projecting them. The conquest of 
Mexico was the project, not of the council of Spain, but 
of a governor of Cuba ; and it was effectuated by the 
spirit of the bold adventurer to whom it was entrusted 
in spile of everything which that governor, who soon 
repented of having lru$te<l such a person, could do to 
thwart it. 'Vhe conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of 
almost all the other Spanish settlements upon the con- 
tinent of America, carried out with them no other public 
encouragement, but a general permission to make settle- 
ments and conquests in the name of the king of Spain. 
Those adventures were all at the private risk and expcn!>e 
of the adventurers. The government of Spain coniri- 
buied scarce anything to any of them. That of England 
contributed as little towards effectuating the establish- 
ment of some of its most important colonies in North 
America. 

When those establishments were effectuated, and had 
become so considerable as to attract the alleolion of the 
mother country, the first regulations which she made 
with regard to them had always in view to secure to 
herMlf the monopoly of their commerce; to confine 
their market, and to enlarge her own at their expense, 
and, consequently, rather to damp and discourage, than 
to quicken and forward the course of their prosperity. 
In the different ways in which this monopoly has been 
exercised, msisU one of the most essential differences 
in the policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. The best of them all, that of 
England, is only somewhat less illiberal and oppressive 
than thst of any of the resL 


In what way, therefore, Im the p<ilicy of Euro|>c 
contributed either to the fir^t eMal'Iivlinicnt, or to the 
present grandeur of the colonie.^ of America? In one 
way, and in one way only, it has c*.nlrlbuted a good 
deal. vinhn maUr ! It bred and formed the 

men who were capable <»f achieving such great actions, 
and of layirvg the foundation of so great an cn»pire; and 
there is no other quarter of tlic worUl of which the 
policy is capable of forming, or has ever actually an<l in 
fact formed, »uch men. The colonies owe to the policy 
of Europe the educ.ation and great views of their active 
and enterprising founders ; and vome of the greatest .and 
most important of them, so far a.s concern» their internal 
government, owe to it scarce anything else. 

(Kiom the *•/ Pook iv. Chap. 7.) 

Advantages to Ireland and the Colonies 
In Union with Britain. 

I>y a union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, 
besides the freedom of trade, other adv.mtagc^ much 
more important, and which would much more than com- 
|>cnsate any incrca:^* of taxes that might accompany that 
union. By the union with England, the middling and 
inferior ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the |>owcr of an aristocracy which had 
always liefore oppresscti them. By a union with Great 
Britain, the greater part of jveoplc of all ranks in Ireland 
would gain an c<)ually complete deliverance from a much 
more oppressive aristocracy ; an aristocracy not founded, 
like that of Scotland, in the natural and respectable dis- 
tinctions of birth and fortune, but in the most odious of 
all distinctions, those of religious and political prejudices ; 
distinctions which, more than any other, animate Iwth 
the insolence of the oppressors and the hatred and in- 
dignation of the oppressed, and which commonly render 
the inhabitants of the same country more hostile to 
one another than those of different countries ever are. 
Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
Ireland arc not likely for many ages to consider them- 
selves as one people. 

No opprc.ssivc aristocracy has ever prevailed in the 
colonics. Even they, however, would in jwinl of 
happiness and tranquillity gain considerably by a union 
with Great Britain. It would at least deliver them 
from those rancorous and virulent factions which arc in- 
separable from small democracies, and which have so 
frcqucoily divided the affections of their people and 
disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, in their 
form so nearly democratical. In the case of a total 
separation from Great Britain, which, unless prevented 
by a union of this kind, seems very likely to take place, 
those factions would be ten times more virulent than 
ever. Before the commencement of the present dis^ 
turbances, the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to restrain those factions from breaking 
out into anything worse than gross brutality and Insult. 
If that coercive power were entirely taken away, they 
would probably soon break out into o|)cn violence and 
bloodshed. In all great countries w hich arc united under 
one uniform government, the spirit of i^rty commonly 
prevails less in the remote provinces than in the centre of 
the empire. The distance of those provinces from (he 
capital, from the principal seat of the great scramble of 
faction and ambiiion, makes them enter less into the 
views of any of the contending parties, and renders them 
more indifferent and impartial spectators of the coodua 
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♦ ►fall. IJic sjMril rjf p-'^rly prcvnil> Ic^s in ScotlaiuJ than 
in ICn^'larKl. In the ca>c of a utii«'n. il \voul<l prohahly 
I'tevail less in Ireland than in Scotl and ; .in<l the colonics 
v\ovil<l prolulily soon cnj«»\ a dcgice <»f concord and 
unsniiinity at ]^rcscr)i unknown in any part of the l(riti>h 
empire. Hoth Ireland and the colonics, indeed, would 
l>e subjected to heavier taxes than any winch they at 
present pay. In i;onM'<|noncc. however, of .a dili^crtt and 
faithful application of tlic pu)»lic revenne towards the dis* 
thar^’c of llic national debt, the greater part of those taxes 
niiglil not l>c of long continuance, and the public revenue 
of (ircat Hrilain might soon l>c reduced to >vliat was 
necessary fur maintaining a nuHlcrate pcace*cslahiishincnt 
(From the Xatii^ni^ Hook v. Chsp. 3.) 

Parish Schools. 

But though the conunon people cannot, in any ci\i- 
lisctl ^lociciy, he so well insirncted as people of some 
ruik and rnrlunc, I lie most cs->ential parts of eilucation, 
however, to rcail, write, and account, can be acipiircd at 
so early a period of life, that the greater part even of 
those wlio arc to he bred to the lowc*st occupations, have 
time t<i ac(|uire them before they can I>c cmploycxl in 
those oecupali«>tis. For a very small evjKncc the public 
can facilitate, can encourage, and can even impose upon 
almost the whole h<Mly n| the people, the necessity of 
ac(|niring those most essential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this ac<|uisilion by establish- 
ing in every parish or <li strict a little scIiih)!, v^hcrc 
childrcti may be taught for a rewanl so mocleratc, that 
even a common lalnnircr may afloid it ; the in.i.slcr lictng 
partly, but not wholly pni<l by the public : Ivccausc if he 
was wholly or even principally ]>aid by it, he would soon 
learn to neglect his Inisincss. In Scotland the establish* 
nient of such parish schools has taught .almost the whole 
common people to read, and a very gre.at proportion of 
them to write and account. In Fngland the establish- 
ment of charity schools has had an effect of the same kin<h 
though not so universally, l>ccausc the establishment is not 
so universal. If in those little schools the l)ooks by svhich 
the children arc taught to read were a little more instnte* 
live than they commonly arc ; and if instead of a little 
smattering of Latin, which the childrcr) of the common 
|>coplc are sometimes taught there, and which can scarce 
ever \k of any use to them, they were instructor) in the 
elemetitar)' parts of geometry an<l mechanics, the literary* 
eilucation of this rank of people would perhaps be as 
complete as il can he. There is scarce a common trade 
which docs not afford some opportunities of applying to 
it the principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore gradually exercise and improve the 
common people in those principles, the nccc^ssary intro* 
duction to tlic most sublime as well as to the most useful 
sciences. WVrt/M a/Xnfunt, Pook v. Chap. i-Atl. il) 

Hume's Last Illness, 

Mis cheerfulness was so great, and his conversation 
^nd atnu5urmcnt$ ran so much in their usual strain, that, 
notwithstanding all bad symptoms, many people could 
nut lielicvc he was dying. * I shall tell your friend, 
Colonel Fdmondstoune,* said Dr Dundas to him one 
day, ' that I left you much better, and in a fair way of 
recovery. ’ * Doctor,' said he, * as I )>clicvc you would 
not care to tell anything but the truth, you had better 
tell him that I am dying ns fast os my enemies, if I have 
any. could wish, and os easily and cheerfully as my best 


friends could dc.-irc.' Colonel h^mondslounc soon after- 
wards came to See him, and lake leave of him ; and on 
hiN way home he couM not forlvcar writing him a letter 
bidding him once more an etcm.al adieu, and applying 
to him, as to a dying man, the iKrautiful French vcr.es 
in which the Abbe Chaulicu. in cxpccl.ntion of Ids 
own death, laments his approaching separation from his 
friend, the M.ircjui> dc la Fave. Mr Hume's magna- 
nimity and 5rmnc»$ w*ctc such that his most affectionate 
fricn<i«i knew that they hazarded notldiig in talking to 
him a'. In a <l) ing man, and llul so far from living hurt 
by this frankness, lie was rather plcasetl and flallcrcrl by 
it. I happened to come into his room while be was 
reading this letter, which he had just received and which 
he immediately shewed me. I told him that though I 
wa> sensible how very much he was weakened, and that 
appc.iranccs were in many respects very Iwd, yet his 
cheerfulness was still so great, the spirit of life scemexi 
>lill to lie so \cry strong in him, that I could not help 
entertaining some faint hopes. He answered, ‘Your 
hopes arc groundless.* . . . ‘Well,’ said I, 'you have 
at least the satisfaction of leaving all your friends, your 
brother's family in particular, in great pro>pcriiy.’ He 
said that he felt that satisfaction so sensibly that, when 
he was reading, a few da)*s licforc, Lucian's Diah^pt^ of 
Me /Mnf, among all the excuses which arc allegcil to 
Charon for not entering readily into his Ixiat, he could 
not find one that filled him : he had no house to finish, 
he had no daughter to provide for, he had no enemies 
upon wh<im he wished to revenge himself. M could not 
well imagine,* said he, 'what excuse I could make to 
Charon in onicr to obtain little dcl.ay. I have d<inc 
everything of conscrpicnce w-hich I ever meant to do t 
and I cou)<l at no lime cxi>cct to leave my relations and 
friends in a Iwttcr situation than that in which I am now* 
likely to leave them. I therefore have all reason to die 
contented.’ Me then divertc<l himself w*ilh inventing 
several jocular excuses w hich he thought he might make 
to Charon, and with imagining the ver)* surly answers 
which it might suit the character nf Charon to retum to 
them. ‘ Uiwn further considemlion,’ said he, * I thought 
I might say to him, ‘‘ Good Charon, I have l)ccn correct* 
ing niy works for a new edition. Allow me a little time 
that I may sec how the public receives the alterations." 
But Charon w’onld answer, *' When you have seen the 
effect of these, you will l)c for making other alterations. 
There will be no end of such excuses ; so, honest friend, 
please step into the l>oat." But I might still urge, 
“Have a little patience, good Charon; ! have been 
endeavouring to ojKn the eyes of the public If I live a 
few* years longer, I may have the satisfaction of seeing 
the (lownfall of some of the prevailing systems of super* 
stition." But Charon would then lose all temper and 
decency. ** You loitering rogue, that will not happen 
these many hundred years. Do you fancy I will grant 
you A lease for so long a term ? Get into the boat this 
instant, you hiy loitering rogue."' 

(From a Utter to Slrahsa.) 

The anecdote U charactemtic of Smith as well as of Hume* 
Hutcheson and Smith, Kames and Monboddo, and most of (he 
etnineni Scotsmen of the period, illustmte that eighteenth -century 
humanism or semi-deistic lalionalUm which it a marked reaction 
against (he older Scottish CalvinUtic*(heocralica1 outlook on life 
and (he world, and which in a more orthodox shape appears as 
*ModcraiUm*in Robertson, Carlyle, Blijr, and the literary Church* 
men. Smith*i works w*ere edited by Dugald Stewart (iSit-teh 
contain, besides the Thfotyo/Uu Moral Stntimenit^sA the Wtallk 
o/Xaiiont^ essays on the hrst formation oflanguagesi the hUtoeyof 
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astronomy, anoieni phy'>ic«, ancient logic, ami cKc imiTatj\< ; 
his GiASgOtt' Lfcturts cn JuHiUt Armi^ were 

odited Trotn notes by a student in 1&96. There are ediliun' of the 
IW^tUk c/ Xiitiont by M'CuNoch <j6<o). IIjotoU Rogers (tSSo). 
Xlcholson 0^94). Cannon (1904X See Lives by Dngald Stewari 
(iSji), Karrer (iSdc). Haldane itaSj\ Kae (1895I. Hirst (' Koi^lish 
Men of Letters,* 1904). and the Rev. H. C. Graham's diVoz/ij^ .!/#•« 
d/ Ltttfrt in tkt Eigktefnfh Ctftdtry (1904V 

•lollll Home O722-1808), author of Doti;’las, 
was l>orn at Leith, where his father, though of 
i'cnile blood, was town-tlerk ; and he studied at 
Edinburgh for the Church. Taken prisoner hghl- 
ing as a volunteer on the royalist side at Falkirk 
■ 1746', he m.ade an exciting escape from Doime 
Castle : and next year he became minister of 
Athelstaneford, where he wrote the tragedy Ai^is^ 
and, in I 754 i Douglat, founded on the ballad of 
Gil Morricc. Both plays were rejected by Garrick, 
but Douj'his, brought out at Edinburgh (1756^ 
met with brilliant success, and evoked equal en- 
thusiasm in London the year after. But its produc- 
tion gave such offence to the Edinburgh Presbyter)- 
that the author resigned his ministry (1757), and 
became private secretary- to the Earl of Bute and 
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tutor to (he Prince of Wales, who on his accession 
as George III. gave him a pension of /300 a year, 
to which a sinecure of equal value was added in 
*763. In connection with Home's withdrawal 
from the Church after he became known as a 
successful dramatist, it should be remembered that 
in England contemporary clerical opinion was 
almost equally hostile to the writing of plays by 
clergymen. Thus, when ‘Estimate' Brown {sec 
page 392) published his tragedies in 1754-56, 
Warburton, Hurd, and many other conspicuous 
clerics lamented that a clergyman should compro* 
misc his dignity by making a connection with (he 
stage. 'Fhc success of Douglas induced Garrick 


to brin^ out anil to ut * i ]»t U(irTH*\ next 

play, Ihc 0/ A<]uiUiiX. lifirin- produced 

also ///<' Faiit! Diiiow-fw Alonzo, aiul a 

fess occasional poems. Hl^ pfON<' JliU- ry 0/ /he 
RebclUofi 0/ J 7 y* utilised hin o^n pcr'«»>r..il expe- 
ricnce ^omcuhiit too fully : the auinfjif.-rafdiic.i) 
element at time-) overshadow ^ the mam pica, .md 
the work is, inevitably perhaps, di>pniptannn.ite 
and epi>odical- Home married happilv m i 77 ^\ 
and in 1779 settled in Edinburgh, wlicie nil 
death he enjoyed the friendship of the KdinburKh 
literati -of ilumc, IMair, Robertson, and ‘Juf)iier‘ 
Carlyle. He surxived most of his con(em|K>raries, 
and diet! at eighty- six. 

The la^t of our tragic poets whose works for 
any lime held the stage, Home had interesting 
plots and occasional flashes of genuine poeir\* : but 
he <lid not succeed in discarding the pompous 
declamation of his forerunners. Patriotism, local 
feeling, and personal friend ^l) ip made the Edin- 
burgh critics absurdly overestimate the dramatic 
worth of Doi/g/iis^ and men who sliould have 
known better set the play alongside, or even 
above, Shakespeare's best. A critic in many 
respects so judicial as Hume (a kinsman and 
friend) .actually said that Home possessed *thc 
true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway ; 
refined from the unhappy barbarism of the one 
and the licentiousness of the other.’ Burns 
absurdly said (hat Home ‘methodised wild Shake- 
s]>cArc into plan.' Some English critics were for 
a time led into undue enthusiasm. Even Collins, 
who ilcdicaied to him his ode on Highland super- 
stitions, makes rather much of him. Henry 
Mackenzie, the ‘Man of Keeling,' was of opinion 
that the chief scene between Lady Randolph and 
Old Norval, in which the preservation of Douglas 
is described, had no equal in modern, and scarcely 
a superior in the ancient, drama ; and Scott in this 
agreed with Mackenzie. Christopher North still 
thought nobody could bestow too much praise on 
Douglas. Now the presbyter-dramatist is perhaps 
too much contemned. 

Douglas, the young hero, ‘ enthusiastic, romantic, 
desirous of honour, careless of life and every other 
advantage when glory lay in the balance,' was the 
schoolboy model of Scottish youth for the best 
part of a centur)' ; the slock quotation beginning — 

My name is Norval : on the Grampian Hills 

My father feeds his flocks— ' 

was worn threadbare by much repetition. As a 
specimen of Home's style and diction, part of the 
discovery scene may suffice. Lord Randolph had 
been attacked by four men, and rescued by young 
Douglas ; an old man, taken in the woods, is 
apprehended as one of the assassins, some rich 
jewels being found in his possession. 

Lody Rautiolph, Account for these; thine own they 
For these, I say : be steadfast to the truth ; [cannot be : 
Delected falsehood is most certain dc.\th. 

\Anna^ a mat'd, removes tfu servanis and re/unts. 
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PriHuur. AIa> ! I mil sore hc<ci ; Icl never mnii, 

I*\>r sake of lucre, sin Against hi^ soul ! 

Klcm.il justice is in this m<M 
I, guilllcxs n<nv, miKl former guilt reveal. 

LiJ}' A\ <) Anna, hear !— Once more I charge thee 
1‘hc truth direct ; hir ihc'C to me foretell {s|>cak 

And certify a part of thy narration : 

With whish, if the remainder lallie'» not. 

An instant and a dreadful death abides thee. 

Pris, Then, thus adjured, I ’ll s|H.-ak to you as just 
As if you were the ininistcr of lieaven, 

Sent clown to search the secret sins of men. 

Some eighteen years ago, I renlctl land 
Of brave Sir Malcolm, then Balarmo's lord ; 

Hut falling to decay, his servants seized 

All that [ had, and then turned me an<l mine — 

Four liclplcj^ infants and their weeping mother— 

Out to the mercy of the winter winds. 

A little hovel by the river's siclc 

Kcccived ns : there hard tal»our, and the skill 

In fishing, which was formerly my sport, 

Supported life. Whilst thus we poorly lived, 

One stormy night, a,s I remember well, 

The wind and rain Invat hard upon our roof ; 

Red came the river down, and loud an<l oft 
The angry’ spirit of the water shrieked. 

At the dead hour of night wa.s hcar<i the cry 
Of one in jeopardy. I rose, ami ran 
l o where the circling eddy of a pool, 

Beneath the ford, used oft to bring within 
My reach whatever floating thing the stream 
Had caught. The voice was ccasc<l : the person lost : 
But. looking sad and camc*st on the waters, 

By the moon's light I s.aw*, whirled round and round, 

A basket ; soon I <Ircw* it to the bank, 

AikI nesticci curious there an infant lay. 

A^ Was he alive ? 

Pni, llcsvas. 

Ath/y A\ Inhuman that thou art t 
Ilow' coiildst thou kill w'hat waves and icmiKsls spared? 

Pns. I w*as not so inhuman. 

A\ Didst thou not ? 

/4nn4t, My noble mistrcis, you arc moved too much : 
This man has not the ns|>cct of stern murder ; 
lyCt him go on, and you, I hope, wdll hear 
GoosI tidings of your kinsman's long lost child. 

Pns. The needy man w ho has knosvn letter day>, 

One whom distress has spited at the work), 

Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch ut>on 
To do such deeds as make ihc pros|)crous men 
Lift up their hands, and wonder svho could do them ; 

And such a man was I ; a man dcclincti, 

Who saw no end of black adversity ; 

Vet, for the wealth of king<ioms, I wouM not 
Have touched that infant with a hand of harm. 

Auttfy P. Ila ! dost thou say so? Tlien perhaps he 

/ViV. Not many days ago he was alive. (lives ! 

/M(fy P, 0 God of heaven ! Did he then die so lately? 

Prts. I did not say he died ; I hope he lives. 

Not many days ago these eyes beheld 

Him, flourishing in youth, and health, and beauty. 

A4i(/y P. Where is he now ? 

Pris, Alas I I know not where* 

Lady P. 0 fate I I fear thee still. Thou riddler, speak 
Direct and clear, else I will search thy soul. 

Anna. Permit me, ever honoure<l ! keen impatience, 


Though har<l to l>e restrained, defeats itself.— 

Pur>uc thy story* with a faithful tongue. 

To the last hour that thou didst keep the child. 

Ptis. Fear not my faith, though 1 must speak my shame. 
Within the cradle where the infant lay 
Was stowed a mighty store of gold and jewels ; 

Tempted by which, we did resolve lo hide 
From all the workl this wonderful event, 

Aixl like a peasant brce<l the noble child. 

That none might mark the change of our estate, 

We left the country, lmvellc<l to the north, 

Ikuight hocks and herds, and gradually brought forth 
Our secret wc.alih. But (iod's all seeing eye 
BehekI our avarice, and smote us sore ; 

For one hy one all our own children died, 

And he, the Mrnngcf, sole rcmainctl the heir 
Of what indeed wa% his. Fain then would I, 

Who with .1 father's fondness loved the loy, 

Have trusted him. nosv in the dawn of youth, 

With his own secret ; but my anxious wife, 

Forcl)oding cs’il, never svould consent. 

Meanwhile the stripling grew in years and beauty ; 

Ami, as we ofi ol’servcti, he Imre himself 
Not as the offspring of our cottage bloo<l. 

For mature will break out : mild with the mild, 

But with the fro ward he was fierce as hre. 

And night and d.iy he talked of war and arms. 

1 set myself against his w arlike l>ent \ 

But .all in vain \ for w hen a de5|>cratc l>and 
Of rolilwrs from the savage mountains earner— 

I^dy P. Ktemal Providence ! What is thy name? 
Pris. My name is Norsal ; and my name he l>cafs. 
Lady A^ Tis he, *tis he himself! It is my son ! 

0 sovereign mercy ! 'Twas my child I saw* ! 

No svondcr, Anna, that my bosom burned. 

Afuta, Just arc your transports: ne'er was woman's 
Proved with such fierce extremes. IlighTated dame ! 

But yet remember that you are beheld 
By senile eyes ; your gestures may he seen 
Impassioned, strange ; perhaps your words overheard. 

Lady P. Well dost thou counsel, Anna ; Heaven bestow 
Or) me that wisdom which my state requires ! 

Anna. The moments of delilwmtion pass, 

.\nd soon you mud resolve. This useful man 
Must l>c <lismi>sc<l in safety, ere my lonl 
Shall with his brave deliverer return. 

Pns. If I, .imkUt astonishment and fear, 

H.ave of your wonls and gestures rightly judged. 

Thou art the daughter of my ancient master \ 

The child I rescued from the flood is thine. 

Lady P. With thee dissimulation now w ere vain. 

1 am indeed the daughter of Sir Malcolm ; 

The child thou rcscucdst from the AocmI is mine. 

Pris. Blest l)c the hour that made me a poor man I 
My poverty hath saved my master’s house. 

Lady R. Thy w*or<ls surprise me ; sure thou dost not 
TIte tear stands in thine eye : such love from thee [feign I 
Sir Malcolm’s house dcsen'cd not, if aright 
Thou told'st the story of thy own distress. 

Pris. Sir Malcolm of our barons was the flow*er ^ 

The fastest friend, the best, the kindest master ; 

But ah I he knew* not of my sad estate. 

After that battle, where his gallant son, 

Your own brave brother, fell, the good old lord 
Grew* desperate and reckless of the w*orld ; 

And never, os he erst was wont, went forth 
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To overlook the conduct of hU sen ants. 

By them I was thrust out, and them I blame : 

May Heaven so judge me as I judged my master, 

And God so love me as I love hU race I 

Lady R. His race shall yet reward thee. On thy faith 
De|>ends the fate of thy loved master's house. 
Rememl>ere$t thou a little lonely hut, 

That like a holy hermitage appears 
Among the cliffs of Carron ? 

Fris» 1 rente ntber 

The cottage of the cliffs. 

Lady R. 'Tis that I mean ; 

'Fhere dwells a man of venerable age, 

NVho in my father's service spent his youth : 

Tell him I sent thee, and with him remain. 

Till I shall call upon thee to declare. 

Before the king and nobles, what thou now 
To me hast told. No more but this, and thou 
Shalt live in honour all thy future days ; 

Thy son so long shall call thee father still, 

And all the land shall bless the man who saved 
The son of Douglas, and Sir Malcolm s heir. 

Familiar quotations from Home, illustrating his 
didactic humour, are : 

The truly generous is the truly wise, 

And he who loves not others lives unblest. . . . 
Things past belong to memory alone, 

Things future are the property of hope. 

Henry prvfued a Life lo an edition of Homes works 

(iSoe). See Bunon’e Li/e e/ Huwe (1646X ‘Jupiter* Carlyle** 
(i860), and the Rev. H. O. Grahams SeettUh 
Men e/ Lettert in ike Eigkiteuik Century (1902). 

Arthur Hurphy (1727-1805), dramatic writer, 
was born at Clomquin, Roscommon, and educated 
at St Omcr in 1738-44. He published the weekly 
Ora/s Ittn Journaly and so got to know Dr 
Johnson ; and by going on the stage he paid his 
debts, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1757. In 
spite of delays and a first refusal to admit an actor, 
in 1762 he was called to the Bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His first farce, The Apprentice 
(1756), ridiculed the mania of the vulgar for acting ; 
his second, The Spouiery satirised Foote and others ; 
his most successful one, The Upholsferery carica- 
tured tradespeople who neglect business for politics. 
The Way to Keep Him (1760) was a hit ; All in 
the Wrong (1761) was an adaptation of Moliire. 
Almost all his plots arc borrowed from Fielding, 
Voltaire, Moliire, Crebillon, ; but his adapta- 
tions were sprightly, and continued to be played 
well into the nineteenth century. So d]d his poor 
tragedies ZenoHa and The Grecian Daughter. He 
also wrote forgotten satires, dramatic poems, mock- 
heroics, &c His translation of Tacitus (1793) 

* elegant bis Essay on Johnson and Life 0/ Car* 
rick are poor. To the last he was deep in debt 

There U a life of Murphy, founded on his own pepere, by 
Je»M Foot(t8ii^ 

John CuniUnebain (1729-73), the son of a 
winC'Cooper in Dublin, was an actor, and per* 
formed several years in Diggers company at Edin* 
burgh. In his latter years he sank into careless, 
dissipated habits, and resided at Ncwcastle^n- 


Tyne in the house of a ‘gcncrou-v printer.’ His 
pieces have a i;oo<i deal of lyrical melody. 

May-eve. or Kate of Aberdeen. 

The silver moon's cD.iinouretl l>cam 
Steals softly through (he night, 

To wanton wiili the \'inJiiig stream, 

And ki»» rcHeCted light. 

To l«<is of ^tate go, l)almy sleep— 

Ti' where you *vc seldom \xct\ — 

May's vigil while the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 

U|K)ft the green the virgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay, 

Till mom unbars her golden gate, 

And gives the promised May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare 
The promised May, when seen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Al>er<ieen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, 

We ’ll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throats, 

And hail the maid I love. 

And see— the matin lark mistakes 
lie quits the tufted green : 

Fond bird t 'tis not the morning breaks, 

'Tis Kate of Al)enlccn. 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 

Like them the jocund dance we *11 lead, 

Or tune the reed to love : 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh ; 

She claims a virgin queen ; 

And hark ! the happy shepherds cry : 

‘*Tis Kate of Al>crdecn.' 

Lord llallcH is the name under which the 
indefatigable antiquar)' ^nd miscellaneous writer 
Sir David Dalr>*mplc (1726-93) is remembered. 
The great-grandson of the first Lord Stair, he was 
bom and educated at Edinburgh, was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1748, and in 1766 became a judge 
of the Court of Session as Lord Hailes, in 1776 
a justiciary* lord. He was a sound and learned 
lawyer, but at his countr>*-seat of New Hailes near 
Edinburgh, he gave his leisure to uninterrupted 
literary activity, largely in elucidating from the 
sources and putting on a sounder basis ancient 
Scottish ecclesiastical and national history*. As a 
sincere Christian, he did not cherish great intimacy 
with Hume, Adam Smith, and their set ; but though 
a Whig and Presbyterian, he was no bigot, and 
was highly esteemed by Johnson and Burke. He 
translated Hume’s autobiographical fragment into 
elegant Latin, and edited the works of John Hales 
of Eton and the discourses of John Smith of 
Cambridge ; and he refuted Gibbon, republished 
annotated old Scottish songs and poems, and wrote 
much on legal antiquities (proving that much of 
Scottish law was derived from English sources). 
He was the first to edit the Statutes of the Synods 
of the old Catholic Church in Scotland. Among 
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hi> lij^torical works arc ^ Pisi curse on (he Coiof ie 
C on sfnroiy 0757 ; and . Mt$n oria is n /< i (ini' to (Ju 
of Jo mes / iind Char Us L (1762-66); ihc 
hc'^t knoun are the Annuls of Scollainl, from tlic 
tunc of Mai<olni Canrnorc to the accession of the 
House of Stewart 0776 79 ’- I his was the lirst 
inti'.U history of the i)eriod. fully acccpiinj,' the 
soinui inetluxl laid (hnsn bv Fatlier Inncs 'sec 
abo\c at 3021. aiul was praise<l by Johnson in 
« onirast to the ‘p.iinicd lustorics more to the taste of 
the a;2e — an ob\iou5 allusion to Huinc, Robertson, 
and (iibbon. Sec Rev. H. (i. (irahani^s SiOtihh 
Mt /i of LtUers in (he Iiii^h(ecnlh i. en(iny (1902). 

John Scott (173 c>- 83\ our only Quaker poet 
till Rernard barton won his laurels, was the son 
nf a ilraper in London, who retired to Am well in 
H^ rt ford sin re. I here too the son, who was mainly 
sclf-lauxltt* sj)ent his days, improving his garden 
and grounds, and writing moral and descriptive 
poems, elegio, moral eclogues, epistles, and pam- 
I>hlct^ on (he poordaws and political questions. 
Jol. nM)n, who ‘loved Scott,' visited him here. 
s«ou 'fondly hoped to immortalise’ his home, • 
ami his cliicf poem is -/wziv// (1776). The 
following verses were obviously dictated by real 
feeling as well as Qtiakcr principle : 

Ode on Hearing the Ortini. 

I hate liiat (Inun's <lisci»rdariK sound, 

I'anuling round, am) ruuiuL anc] ri>und : 

IV) (houglalos yovilh it pleasure yiehls, 

And luro from cities a ml from fiehls, 

To sell tlieir lil)crty for eharin< 

Of tawdry lacc, and gliucring arm^; 

And w hen Ambition’s voice c'omm.^nds, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lamb. 

I hate that drum's discordant >nnnd, 

I’arading round, and round, and round : 

To me it talks of ravaged plains 
And burning towns, and ruined swains, 

And inanglc<l limlis, and dying groans, 

And widow.s* tears, and orphans' moans; 

And all that mi>cr)'*s hand IksIows 
l o fdl Ihc c'ataloguc of litimnn woes, 

«r IVilllain Doiltl (1729-77), a popular 
London preacher in the early years of George III,, 
became known through his Bcixudcs of Shake- 
speare (\7S-\ -ind still more through his unhappy 
and shameful end. Horn at Bourne in Lincoln* 
shire, and educatc<l as a sizar at Cambritlge, where 
he was fificcnih wrangler, he took orders and 
settled in London ; and there, as chaplain of the 
Magdalen Hospital, he charmed all the fashion* 
able ladies with his charily sermons. Horace 
Walpole, who once \vcnt lo hear him there, tells 
how he harangued ‘entirely in the French style’ 
and theatrically addressed a royal prince who 
was in the congregation, beseeching his protec- 
tion. Dodd wrote some religious books, edited 
the Christian Magazine^ became king's chaplain, 
LL.D., and tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s nephew. 


His expensive habits, however, sank him hope- 
lessly in debt ; a sitnoniacal attempt to buy tlie 
rich living of St George's, Hanover Square, resulted 
in his professional disgrace : and after selling a 
chapel at Pimlico which he had purchased in his 
palmy days, he forged his patron’s and pupil’s 
name to a bond for ^4200. For this he was 
sentenced to death and hanged at Tyburn in 
July 1777, in spile of a strong agitation for miti- 
gation of his sentence, in which Dr Johnson, wlio 
wrote petitions fur him, and also composed the 
sermons he pre«i<hed in prison, took a leading 
part. After his death appeared a small volume 
of Thoughts in Pri softy containing some penitent 
and edifying prose and verse, the latter much 
in the style of Young. Johnson, although he had 
done his best to save Dodd from the gallows, did 
not ‘wish lo see him made a saint,* and remarked 
with more than his usual asperity on the Thoughts 
in PrisoUy ‘A man who has been canting all his 
life may cant lo the last.* 

Aitsustus Moiitnffiio Toplady (1740-78), 
hymn- writer, was the son of a major in the 
army ; born at Farnham and educated at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Dublin, in 1768 he 
became vicar of Broad Hembury*, Devon, and in 
1775 preacher in a chapel near Leicester Fields, 
London. A strenuous defender of Calvinism, he 
was a learned, keen, and bitter controversialist. 
In a long-sustained theological feud w*ith John 
Wedey he spoke of one of Wesle/s tracts as a 
know*n, wilful, palpable lie, and said of another 
statement, that its ‘Satanic guilt was only equalled 
by its Satanic shamelessness;’ to which Wesley 
retorted that he refused to ‘fight with chimney- 
sweepers.* His Church of England vindicated 
from Arminianism (1769) and Historic Proof of 
(he Calvinism of the Church of (1774), his 

Scheme of Christian and Philosophical Necessity 
(1775), and ttiost of his work in verse arc equally 
forgotten ; but no hymn is better known than ‘ Rock 
of Ages,' first published in a Gospel mag«izinc of 
1775) which, in spite of its extraordinary mixed 
metaphors, has kept its hold on all religious de- 
nominations. In 1759 he had published Poems on 
Sacred Subjects; the Psalms and Hymns (1776) 
was a collection by various authors. Of his own 
hymns, that oftenest sung after ‘Rock of Ages’ 
is unquestionably ‘Your harps, ye trembling 
saints.’ The pious meditation or ‘Address to 
his Sou),* beginning ‘ Deathless Principle, arise,’ 
sometimes counted amongst his best poems, 
shows by its very first line how far it falls behind 
the better-known hymns. Toplady rose from his 
deathbed to preach a last sermon contradicting 
a rumour that he had withdrawn any point of 
antagonism to Wesley. 

Thtri u « Memoir hy Row preSxetl to his fyerJki and odo 
by Winters (ilys) ; and see Ryle's Lt^dtn Hundred 

Years Ago (1869). Hb schoolboy jouroal^meniioaing a fsm sub* 
mined ^ him lo GAniek— ^«ras printed in the CkrUtian Ohtrpef 
in 1830, and reprinted in ihe Gae/et Magawte in 1899. 
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Samuel Jolinsoii« 

the most conspicuous figure in the literature of 
the eighteenth century, combined in a singular 
degree massive force of understanding, multifarious 
knowledge, sagacity, and moral intrepidity. His 
various works, with their sententious morality 
and sonorous periods ; his impressive personality 
and manly character ; his sincere Christian piety, 
great virtues, and unconquerable prejudices ; his 
early and severe struggles ; his love of society ; 
his joy in those arguments into which he poured 
(he treasures of a rich and full mind ; his keen 
wit, remorseless repartee, and browbeating cross* 
examinations ; his rough manners and kind heart ; 
his curious household, in which were congregated 
the lame, blind, and despised ; his very looks, 
gesticulation, and dress— have all been brought 
so vividly before us by his biographer Boswell 
that to all educated men Johnson is almost as 
well known as their own nearest neighbours. His 
m«assive figure seems still to haunt Fleet Street and 
the Strand, and he has stamped his memory on 
the remote Hebrides. In literature his influence 
was liardly less dominant. No prose writer of 
that day escaped the contagion of his charac* 
icristic style, .He banished for long years the 
naked simplicity of Swift and the idiomatic 
grace of Addison ; his summary way of refuting 
Berkeley's theory proved that he was not at 
pains to understand the bishop's contention, and 
he was unduly suspicious of all metaphysical 
speculation ; and no doubt he looked askance on 
the poetry of imagination, now again reviving, 
while he unduly exalted the literature of the under- 
standing. But he based criticism on strong sense 
and solid Judgment, not on pedantic subtleties 
and fashionable vagaries ; and though some of the 
higher qualities and attributes of genius escaped his 
observation and eluded his grasp, the withering 
scorn and invective with which he assailed folly, 
i^orance, pretension, affected sentimentalism, and 
licentiousness veiled or undisguised introduced a 
clear, pure, and invigorating freshness into the 
literary atmosphere. Such solid and substantial 
benefits may well outweigh not a few errors of 
taste or the caprices of a temperament constitu- 
tionally prone to melancholy and disease, of a 
humour little sweetened by prosperity or applause 
in the years when habits arc formed and manners 
fixed. As a man Johnson was an admirable repre- 
sentative of the Englishman — insular preposses- 
sions not excepted. As an author his course was 
singularly pure, high-minded, and independent; 
with more truth even than Burke he could boast 
that * he had no arts but manly arts.* And when 
royal favour was at length extended to him, it 
simply ratified the judgment of the best and wisest 
in the nation. 

Johnson was the son of a bookseller, and 
was bom at Lichfield on the i8ch of September 
1709. Educated at the grammar-schools of 


Lichfield and Siourbridgc, lur ciu< red Pembroke 
College, Oxford, as a commoner in hi" nineteenth 
year, and, owing to his fathers nii>.foriunes in 
trade, \ias compelled io leave the university 
without a degree. He had been onl\ fijuricen 
months at Oxford, but during that time h.id dis- 
tinguished himself by translating Popir’s A/iUnt/i 
into Latin verse. For a short wliile he was 
usher in a school at Market Bosworth, and in 
*735 produced his first prose work, a traii'^lation 
of the Jesuit Lobo’s Abyssinian travels ; but marry- 
ing a widow, .Mrs Porter— who was in her forty- 
eighth year (Johnson himself was twenty-seven) 
— he set up a private academy at Edial near his 
native city. He had only three pupils, one of 
them David Garrick. After an unsuccessful trial 
of schoolmastering for a year and a half Johnson 
went to London in 1737 accompanied by Garrick. 
He had written part of his tragedy of /rewe, 
hoping to get it brought on the stage, hut it 
was refused ; and he now commenced author by 
profession, contributing essays, reviews, &c. to the 
G**n(Ufnan's and writing for the same 

periodical a monthly account of (lie proceedings 
in Parliament, under the title of ‘ Reports of the 
Debates of the Senate of Lilliput.’ Xotes of the 
speeches were furnished to him, and he extended 
them, with a large discretion, in his own grandilo- 
quent style, taking care, as he said, 'that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it.' He was 
himself a staunch Tor)* and High Churchman to 
the end. In 1738 appeared his poem of London^ in 
imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, for which 
Dodslcygave him ten guineas. Anonymously pub- 
lished, it instantly became popular, and a second 
edition was called for within a week. Pope in- 
quired after the author, saying such a man would 
soon be known, and recommended Johnson to 
Lord Cower, who would have obtained for the 
poor poet the mastership of a grammar-school in 
Leicestershire had not the academical M.A. been 
indispensable, and this Johnson could not now 
secure. He struggled on, producing taskwork for 
Cave, the proprietor of the GcfitUmatfs Af<tga* 
sifu^ and in 1744 published the Li/a 0/ Iticluxrd 
Savaga^ his friend and comrade in adversity, 
who had died the previous year. This admirable 
specimen of biography — admirable in spite of its 
very serious inaccuracies — was also published 
anonymously. But it w'as known to be Johnson's, 
and his reputation continued to advance, $0 that 
the chief booksellers in London engaged him in 
1747 to prepare a Dictionary 0/ (ha English Laih 
guagCy for which he was to receive 1500 guineas. 
The prospectus of the Diclionary was addressed to 
Lord Chesterfield, who acknowledged the honour 
by bestowing on Johnson an honorarium of ten 
pounds. Seven years and more elapsed before 
the Dictionary was completed, and when it was 
on the eve of publication, Chesterfield— hoping, 
as Johnson believed, that the work might be 
dedicated to him— wrote two papers in the 
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periodical called the IVorld in commendalion 
of the plan of tlie Dictionary. Wholly mistrusi- 
in:,' his motives^ Johnson penned an indignant 
letter to the noble carl, \vhich remains inimitable 
ab a fr.ink and dignified expression of wounded 
pride .and surly independence : 

htbfMf\ry 7, t;$S. 

My LokiJ— I hnvc l)cen lately informed hy tlic pro 
pfictor of the ftvr/i/, that two papers, in which my 
Diitioi}»x>y recommcndc<l to the public, were written 
by your lonlNliip. To be so distinguished i> an honour, 
which, being very little accustonic<l to favours from 
the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what 
terms to acknoNvle<lgc, 

When, upnn some slight encouragement, I 6rst visited 
your lordship^ I \vas overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kini], by the enchantment of your address, and could not 
forl>car to wixh that 1 might boast myself tc •ainqueur 
du Vitiftf/uc/ir dc la ^rrrr— that I might obtain that regard 
f(»r wbicli I saw the world contending ; but I found my 
nttemlancc so little cncouragc<l, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addresscil your lordship in pul die, I had exhaust eti 
all the .art of pleasing which a rctireil an<l tincourtly 
scholar can posseSvS. I had done .all that 1 could ; and 
no man is well plcasc<l to have his all neglected, l>c it 
ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited 
in your ontwanl nxims, or was repulsed from your 
door; during which time I have Iwcn pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a (uitron Wfore. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at 1.1*1 acquainted with 
1.0VC, ami found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, iny lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern oil a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have t)een p1case<l to take of my 
laliours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has 
been dclayctl till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
(ill I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no vcr>* c>iiical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has l>ccn 
received, or to be unwilling that the public should con- 
skier me as owing that to a patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
oblig,iiion to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less ; for I h,ivc been long wakened from that 
dream of hope, in which I once Iwastcd myself with so 
much exultation, my lord — Vour lordship's most humble, 
most ol>cdicnt servant. Sam. Johnson. 

The Dictionary y which appeared in 1755, was 
hardly remarkable for philological research- 
etymological accuracy was then unattainable— 
but it is rich in happy and luminous definitions, 
the result of keen insight, great sagacity, precision 
of understanding, and clearness of expression. A 
few of the definitions betray the personal feelings 
and peculiarities of the «iuthor. For example, 
‘ Excise ’ is explained, in accordance with the Tory 


hatied of Walpole, as ‘a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged, not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired by those 
to whom excise is paid.' A pension is defined to 
be ‘an allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England, it is generally understood 
to mean pay given to a state-hireling for treason 
to his country.* After such a definition it is 
scarcely to be wondered that Johnson paused 
and felt some ‘compunctious visitings* before he 
accepted a pension himself. Oats he defined, ‘A 
grain which in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the people.* Vet, 
like the genuine humourist he was, he could 
jest also at himself, as when he described a 
lexicographer as ‘a writer of dictionaries, a 
harmless drudge, that busies himself in tracing 
the original, and detailing the signification of 
words.' The Dictionary^ which was to remain 
the standard English dictionary for a centur)*, was 
based on an interleaved copy of the Universal 
Etymological English Dictionary of Nathan Bailey, 
which, published in 1721, attained to its thirtieth 
edition in 1802. While his Dictionary was in 
progress Johnson sought relaxation as well as 
pecuniar)' help from other tasks. In 1749 he 
published The Vanity of Human WisheSy an imita- 
tion of the tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he 
received fifteen guineas. The same year Garrick 
brought out Irenty stately, full of admirable senti- 
ments and sound maxims, but lacking tenderness : 
and though it was not successful, by good manage- 
ment the representation realised .^>95) 17s., besides 
^joo from Dodsley for the copyright of the play. 

Johnson's poetry forms but a small portion of 
the histor)' of his mind or of his works. Yet his 
imitations of Juvenal are among the best imitations 
of a classic we possess ; and Gray declared that 
Lonelon—y^\c first in time, and by far the inferior 
of the two^had ‘ all the ease and all the spirit of 
an original’ In the Inanity of Human Wishes 
Johnson departs more from his model and takes 
wider views of human nature, society, and manners. 
His pictures of Wolsey and Charles of Sweden 
have a dignity and vigour that would do honour to 
Dr)’den, while the historical and philosophic por- 
traitures arc set in a framework of reflections on the 
cares, \'ici 5 si(udes, and sorrows of life, so profound, 
so true and touching, that they may well be called 
‘ mottoes of the heart.’ Sir Walter Scott said this 
poem was *a satire the deep and pathetic morality 
of which has often extracted tears from those 
whose eyes wander dry over pages professedly 
sentimental;' Sir Edmund Gosse very justly and 
felicitously described it as * perhaps the most 
Roman poem in the language*’ Johnson’s other 
poetical pieces arc short and occasional ; but his 
fine Prologue on the Opening of Drury Lane and 
his lines On the Death of Mr Robert Levett are 
in his best manner. 

His next venture was an attempt to revive the 
kind of periodical literature which had proved $0 
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successful in the hands of Addison and Steele. 
After the Guardian periodical writing had for 
long been chiefly confined to politics. The opening 
number of Johnson's Rambler appeared on the 30th 
of March 1750, and the periodical was continued 
twice a week without interruption till the f4th of 
March 1752. Johnson received only four contribu- 
tions (one of them from Samuel Richardson) during 
the whole course of the publication ; consequently 
the work bore the stamp of but one mind, and 
that mind cast in a peculiar mould. Steele’s light 
graces and genialities were wanting, and sketches 
of the fashions and frivolities of the times, which 
had contributed so much to the popularity of the 
former essayists, found no place in the grave and 
gloomy pages of the Rambler, The serious and 
somewhat pedantic style of the work was ill calcu- 
lated for general readers, and it was no favourite 
with the public. When he collected these essays, 
Johnson revised and corrected them with great 
care, but even then they appeared heavy and 
cumbrous ; his attempts at humour w*crc not 
happy, and the women characters, as Garrick said, 
were all Johnsons in petticoats. They all speak 
in the same measured, lofty style, and are like 
sculptured figures rather than real life. The 
author^s use of hard words was a common 
grievance ; but it is somewhat curious to find 
denounced in the Rambler words like resuscitalion^ 
nareoticy fatuity^ and j^ermination^ which are now 
iii daily use and have lost all air of pcdantr>'. 
Johnson’s turgid style, moreover, often rose to 
grandeur and beauty ; his imagery was striking 
and original, and his inculcation of moral and 
religious duty was earnest and impressive. Gold- 
smith declared that a system of morals might be 
drawn from these essays ; and certainly no other 
English writer of that day could have moralised 
in such a dignified strain. Six years after the 
Rambler was dropped there appeared the Idlery 
which was somewhat more lively, and ran as a 
weekly newspaper from 15th April 1758 to 5th 
April 1760. Of its one hundred and three papers 
no less than ninety-one were written by Johnson. 
Meanwhile he had contributed twenty-six papers 
to John Hawkcswoith’s Adventurer (1752-54), 
which, like the World and Connoisseur between 
1755 ^nd 1756, was among the imitators of the 
Rambler. 

Rasse/asf Prince of Abissinia (i759)» was written 
by Johnson, Ms said, to pay some small debts and 
defray the funeral expenses of his mother, who had 
died at the age of ninety. It appeared almost 
simultaneously with Voltaire’s CanditUy or it might 
have been taken for a counterblast to that irre- 
verent Jeu d^esfril. Ostensibly an Eastern talc, it 
IS actually a series of essays on various subjects of 
morality and religion— on the efficacy of pilgrim- 
ages, the state of departed souls, the probability 
of the reappearance of the dead, the dangers of 
solitude — on all which the philosopher and the 
Prince of Abyssinia talk a little more ponderously 


tlian Johnson dul for n^ore Uian twenty \eai-$ in his 
hou^c at Bolt Court or in the flub. In ^pite of its 
rather tedious didacticism the had .1 wonder- 

ful popularity, which was long ni.iini.dned. The 
habitual melancholy of the author is cserywhere 
apparent — it was not left to Wcrlhcr to illustrate 
1/ and is best expres-^ed perhaps in 
the fine apostrophe to the river Nile. ‘.Answer, 
great Father of waters ! thou tlial rollcst thy floods 
through eighty nations, to the invocations of the 
daughter of thy native king. Tell me if thou 
watcrest, through all thy course, a single habitation 
from which thou dost not hear the murmurs of 
complaint.’ W'hen Johnson afterwards penned his 
depreciatory' criticism of Gray, and upbraided 
him for .apostrophising the Thames, adding rudely, 
• Father Thames has no belter means of knowing 
than himself,’ he forgot that he had written 
Rasselas. 

In 1762 a new and brighter era commenced. A 
pension of ^300 was settled upon Johnson, chiefly 
through the influence of Lord Bute, then the all- 
potent Minister, and ever afterwards the life of 
the great moralist was free from the corroding 
anxieties of poverty. In 1764 the Literary Club 
was established, including Burke, Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Gibbon, Garrick, Murphy, and others ; and 
in this famous resort Johnson reigned supreme, 
the most brilliant talker of his age. In 1765 ap- 
peared, after many years’ promises and delays, his 
edition of Shakespeare, about which, he said, he 
felt no solicitude, and the public was nearly as 
indiflerent. It contained proofs, especially in an 
eloquent and masterly preface, of his acuteness and 
insight into human nature, but was a careless and 
unsatisfactory piece of editorial work. Made easy 
by his pension and writings, Johnson undertook, 
in the autumn of 1773, his celebrated journey to 
the Hebrides in company with Boswell, whom he 
had first met ten years before in a bookseller’s 
shop in Covent Garden. It was certainly a 
remarkable undertaking for a man of sixty-four, 
heavy, near-sighted, somewhat deaf, full of Eng- 
lish prejudices ; a townsman who preferred Fleet 
Street to all the charms of Arcadia. He had to 
perform great part of the journey on horseback, 
travelling over mountains and bogs, and to cross 
stormy firths and arms of the sea in open boats. 
His account of the tour, published in 1775 as A 
Journey lo the Western Isles of Scotland^ is a most 
entertaining work. In the Highlands the imagina- 
tion of Johnson expanded with the new scenery 
and forms of life presented to his view. His love 
of feudalism, of clanship, and of ancient Jacobite 
families found full scope ; and as he was always 
a close obsert'cr, his descriptions convey much 
amusing and novel information. His complaints 
of the want of woods in Scotland, though iterated 
tvith almost comical perseverance and querulous- 
ness, had the effect of setting the landlords to plant 
their bleak moors and mountains and improve the 
^spect of the country. 
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In 1773 Johnson rccciNed the* doctors ck^rrcc 
from Oxford, and >oon afteruards lie undertook 
(Ik* la>t and bc't of ln> works, the inimitable 
//: •< > of the Eih^hsh Po< iiy prefixed as prefaces to 
an edition of the Kn^dish poct> brou^'ht out by the 
London hook^eilcr^ in i77<>-8i. In these famous 
hio^' rapine*' all critics hate admired a freedom of 
style, a \ ii^our of thought, and happiness of illiixtra- 
non rarely attained even by their author. I hc plan 
of the work nas inadetpiaic, as the lives be^jin only 
with Cowley. Some feeble and worthlc>s rhyme- 
ster?' also obtained niches in Johnson^s yaller>'; but 
the most serious defect is the injusii<c done lii 
some of our greatest masters, lari'ely through 
the ]>oliiical or personal prejudices of the hiog* 
rapher. I'o Milton Johnson is strikingly unjust, 
though his criticism on EanuHw Lost is able and 
profound, (iray is treated with a coarseness and 
mscnsiliility tlerogatory only to the critic ; and in 
general the higher order of imaginative ptictry 
suffers under the dictators heavy hand. Its 
beauties were too airy and ethereal for his grasp— 
too subtle for his feelings or understanding. Hut 
the lives of l)r)'dcn an<l Hope and most of the 
poets of their school arc critical masterpieces, 
while the judgments of books and men throughout 
show a sublimated common-sense, a ripeness of 
experience, and a warmth <if humanity that make 
the '•cries, for all its carelessness and inaccuracy, 
as indubitably a classic in biography as the Pixrath l 
of IMuiarch. It must be remembered, too, 
that Johnson had an unctiiialled knowledge of the 
literary period covcrctl by his biographies, that he 
knew many of the men about whom he wrote, and 
ha<l first-hand or authentic tmditions about most of 
the others ; and all this gives a cpiitc uni(|uc value 
to the Liv^s. The lory principles of Johnson, 
combined with the recollection of his pension, 
had induced him in his latter days to embark 
on (he troubled sea of party politics, and he 
wrote several pamphlets— 7 V/c FnUf Alarm (1770), 
/ hoH^hts on th< LaU Transactions rcspcciint^ 
Faliianifs Jslautis The /V/r/W (1774), and 

Taxation no Tyranny ( 1775)— in defence of the 
Ministry ami against the claims of the Americans ; 
but these arc of minor note and value. His work 
was now done. His health had always been pre- 
carious. He had from birth been afflicted with 
a scrofulous taint \ all his life he was a prey to 
constitutional melancholy (often to the verge of 
insanity)^ and had a horror of death. While he 
was an inmate in the family of Mr Thrale, the 
opulent brewer at Streatham, the agreeable society 
he met there, and especially the conversation and 
attentions of Mrs Thrale (aftenvards Mrs Piozzi), 
soothed and delighted him ; but after this intimacy 
was interrupted (by Mrs Thralc’s marriage \vith her 
Italian husband) Johnson’s life in Dolt Court was 
but a sad and gloomy one. In his last sickness, 
however, which was cheered by the pious attentions 
of friends like Burke and Reynolds, he showed an 
unexpected serenity and fortitude. He died on 


the r3th of December 1784, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Revered with justice in his 
own day as the dictator of letters and the arbiter 
of morals in England, he has been best known to 
later generations as the hero of Boswell's matchless 
biography, wherein he appears as the prince of 
English talkers and the most vivid and outstanding 
figure in our lilerar)* history ; the extracts from 
Boswell in the next article supplement the present 
brief sketch of his life. Vet even apart from 
Bo>wcU, Johnson is a mighty name. His two Juve- 
nalian satires, his epoch-making Dicticnaxy^ and 
his IJvcs of the Poets suffice to signalise him as 
a man of rarely virile and various powers and 
achievement, a genuine poet of the secondary 
rank, and a prose writer who at his best is one of 
the most consummate masters of our tongue. 

Shakespeare and the Unities. 

To ihc wniiies of lime an<l phcc he has shewn no 
rcg.xnl ; and j>crhaps a nearer view of the principles on 
which they slnntl will dintinkh their value, and with- 
<lmw irvnx ihcm the veneration which, from ihe lime of 
Corneille, ihcy have very generally rccciveti, by discover- 
ing ih.vi they have given more trouble to the poci ihan 
plca-^ure to the auditor. 

'I hc necevdiy of observing the unities of lime and 
place arises from the supposed necessity of making ihe 
drama credible. The criticks hold it impos.Vible that 
an action of months nr years can l)c possibly Iwlicved to 
pass in three hours; or that the spectator can suppose 
himself to sit in the theatre while ambassadors go and 
return Mween distant kings, while armies arc levied 
•ind towns licsicgcd, while an exile wanders and returns, 
or till he whom they «tw courting his mistress shall 
lament the untimely fall of his son. 1'hc mind revolts 
from evident falschootl, and fiction loses its force when 
it ilcparls from the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily arises 
the contraction of place. The spectator, who knows 
that he saw the first act at Alcx.indria, cannot suppose 
that he secs the next at Rome, at a distance to which 
not the dragons of Medea could in so short a time have 
lrans|>ortcd him ; he knows with certainty that he bos 
not changcil his place ; and he knows that place cannot 
change itself ; that what was a house cannot become a 
plain ; that what was Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critick 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without resistance or reply. It is time, 
therefore, to tell him by the authority of Shakespeare 
that he assumes, as an unquestionable principle, a posi* 
tion which, while his breath is forming it into words, 
his unilcrstanding pronounces to be false. It is false 
that any representation is mistaken for reality ; that any 
dramatick fable in its materiality was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of pass- 
ing the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, 
supposes that when the play opens the spectator really 
imagines himself at Alexandria, and believes that hU 
walk to the theatre has been a voyi^ to Egypt, and 
that he lives in the da)^ of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Surely he that imagines (his may imagine more. 
He that can take the stage at one time for the palace 
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of the Ptolemies may take it in half an hour fur 
the promontory of Actiunu Delusion, if delusion l>e 
admitted, has no certain limitation : if tlie spectator 
can be once i>ersuaded that his old acquaintance arc 
Alexander and C%sar, that a room illuminaic<l with 
candles is the plain of Pharsaliaor the liank of Granicus, 
he i$ in a state of elevation above the reach of reason 
or of truth, and from the heights of empyrean poetry* 
may despise the circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. 
There is no reason why a mind thus wandering m 
ecstacy should count the clock, or why an hour should 
not be a centur)* in that calenture of the brain that can 
make the stage a fiebL 

The truth is, that the spectators arc alwa^-s in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that 
the stage is only a stage, and «that the players arc only 
players. They come to hear a certain numl>cr of lino 
recited with just gesture and elegant modulation. The 
lines relate to some action, and an action must be in 
some place; but the different actions that complete a 
stor>‘ may be in pbccs very remote from each other; 
and where is the al>surdity of allowing that space 
to represent first Athens, and then Sicily, which was 
always known to l>e neither Sicily nor Athens, but a 
modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is intro<1uceil, lime may be 
extended ; the time required by the fable elajises for the 
most part between ihe acts ; for, of so much of the action 
as is represented, the real and poetical duration is the 
same. If in the first act preparations for war against 
Mithridates arc represented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without absurdity, l)c represented 
in the catastrophe as happening in Pontus; we know 
that there is neither war nor prejaration for w.ar ; wc 
know that we arc neither in Rome nor Ponlus ; that 
neither Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The 
drama exhibits successive imitations of succc&dve actions ; 
an<l why may not the second imitation represent an 
action that happened years after the first, if it \k so 
connected with it that nothing but time can l>c sup;>o$ed 
to intervene? Time is, of all inodes of existence, most 
obsequious to the imagination ; a la)>se of years is as 
easily conceived as a passage of hours. In contempla* 
tion wc easily contract the time of real actions, and 
therefore willingly permit it to be contracted when we 
only see their imitation. 

It will be asked how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited. It b credited with all (he credit due to a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a just 
picture of a real original ; as representing to the auditor 
what he would himself feel if he were to do or suffer 
what is there feigned to be suffered or to be done. The 
reflection that strikes the heart is not that the evils 
before us arc real evils, but that they are evils to which 
we ourselves may be exposed. If there be any fallacy, 
it is not that wc fancy the players, but that we fancy 
ourselves unhappy for a moment ; but we rather lament 
the possibility than suppose the presence of misery, as a 
mother weeps over her babe when she remerabera that 
death may take it from her. The delight of irage<ly 
proceeds from our consciousness of fiction ; if wc thought 
murders and treasons real, they would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because they 
are mistaken for realities, but because they bring reali* 
ties to mind, ^^%en (he imagination is recreated by a 
painted landscape, the trees are not lupposecl capable to 


give u» shade, or (he fountains coolnv'N ; l»ij( wc cnnsidcr 
how wc should l)e pleased with sucli fountain' playing 
beside u>, and such woo<ls waving o\cr us. Wc are 
agitated in reading tlie history of Ilenr)* the hifth. yei 
no man takes liis l>ook for the held of .Agincourt. A 
dmnatick exhibition i- a l«>jk rccite<l with c«>nt<iiTiiiants 
that increase or diminish its effect, hainili.ir comely 
is often more jxjwcrful on the theatre than in tlie 
page; )in|>erial tragctiy is always le^s. The hviinour of 
Betruchio may be heiglitCDcd by grim.ice ; but what 
voice or w hat gesture can hoj>e to add dignity or force 
to the soliloquy of Cato? 


A play read affects the mind like a play actetl. It 
is therefore evident that the action is not supposed to 
be real ; and it follows that l>ctw*eeri the acts a longer 
or shorter lime may be allowed to poi^, and that no 
more account of space or duration is to taken by (he 
auditor of a drama than by the reader of a narrative, 
before whom may pa.s» in an hour the life of a hero 
or (he revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities and rejected 
them by design, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
rance, it is, 1 think, inqx)ssib]e to decide, and useless 
to inquire. We may reason.iMy suppose that when he 
rose to notice he did not want the counsels and admo- 


nitions of scholars and criticks, and that he at last de- 
liberately* |>ersiste<l in a practice which he might have 
begun by chance. As nothing is essential to the fahlc 
but unity of action, and as the unities of time and place 
arise evidently from false assumptions, and. by circumscrib- 
ing the extent of the drama, lessen its variety, I cannot 
think it much to be lamen(c<i that they were not known 
by him, or not observed ; nor, if such another poet couhl 
arise, should I very vehemently reproach him that hi& 
first act passed at Venice and his next in Cyprus. Such 
\iolations of rules merely positive l>ccomc the compre- 
hensive genius of Shakcs|>eare, ami such censures are 
suitable to (he minute and slender criticism of Voltaire. 

(Frem ihe preface to the edition of SAojkrt/f/irt ) 


Oq Roveoge. 

A wise man will make haste to fo^ive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will not suffer it to 
pass aw ay in unnecessary ]>ain. He that w illingly suffers 
the corrosions of inveterate hatred, and gives up his da)‘s 
and nights to the gloom of malice and perturbations of 
stratagcfn, cannot surely be said to consult his case. 
Resentment is an union of sorrow with malignity: 
a combination of a passion which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a passion which nil concur to detest. The 
man who retires to metlitate mischief and to exas- 
perate his own rage-^whose thoughts are employed only 
on means of distress and contrivances of ruin~ whose 
mind never pauses from the remembrance of his own 
sufferings hut (o indulge some hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another— may justly 1^ numbered among 
Ihe most miserable of human beings, among those who 
arc guilty without reward, who have neither the gladness 
of prosperity nor the calm of innocence. 

\Vhoever considers the weakness both of himself and 
others will not long want persuasives to forgiveness. 
Wc know not to what degree of malignity any injury is 
to be imputed, or how much its guilt, if wc were to 
inspect the mind of him that committed it, would be 
extenuated by mistake, precipUanee, or negligence ; wc 
cannot be certain how much more w*e feel than w'os 
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intcn(icU 10 be inflicted, or how much wa increase the 
mis«.hief to ourselves by voluntary aggravations. We 
may charge to (le**ign the effects of acciticnl ; we may 
think the blow violent only because we have made our- 
‘•elves <ielicatc an<i tcmler ; we arc on every side in 
danger of error and of guilt, which we arc certain to 
avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus propitious 
to oifjcis and ourselves, to dome^tic tranquillity and to 
social happine-5, no man is withheld but by pride, by 
the fear of being insulted by his adversar}' or despised 
hy ilic world. It may be laid down as an unfailing and 
uni^ers.il axiom, that 'all pride is aiijcct and mean.* It 
is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence in 
a false appearance of excellence, and procce<ls not from 
conscioiisncNS of our attainments, but insensibility of our 
wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing 
which reason condemns can \k‘ suitable to the dignity 
of the human min<l. '{'o lie driven i>y external motives 
from the path which onr own heart approves, to give 
way lo anything but conviction, to suffer the opinion of 
others lo rule our choice or overpower our resolves, is 
to ‘•ubmit tamely lo the low*cst and most ignominious 
slavery, ami to resign the right of <li reeling our own 
lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can arrive 

a constant and detcmiinaie pursuit of virtue without 
regard to proent d.ingers <ir advantage, a continual 
reference of every action to the divine will, an habitual 
appeal to everlasting justice, and an unvaried elevation 
of the intellectual eye to the reward which |>crscvenince 
only can obtain. liut that pride which many, who pre* 
same lo boast of generous sentiments, allow to n^latc 
their measures has nothing nobler in view than the 
approbation of men ; of l)cings whose superiority we arc 
under no obligation to acknowle<lgc, ami who, when w*e 
have courted them with the utmost assiduity, can confer 
no valuable or permanent reward ; of l>cings who igno* 
rantly jiulge of what they do not understami, or partially 
determine what they never have cxamine<] ; and whose 
••cntencc is therefore of no weight till it has received the 
rati heat ion of our own conscience, 

lie that can descend to brilic suffrages like these at 
(he price uf his innocence ^he that can suffer the delight 
of such acclamations to withhold his attention from the 
commands of the universal sovereign — has little reason 
to congratulate himself u|>on the greatness of his mind ; 
whenever he awakes to seriousness and reflection, he 
must iKrcome despicable in his own eyes, and shrink 
with shame from the remembrance of his cowardice and 
folly. 

Of him that ho|)cs to Ik forgiven, it is indispensably 
required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to 
urge any other motive. On this great duty eternity is 
suspcnde<l ; and to him that refuses to practise itj the 
throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been bom in vain. 

(Frem TA^ Ko. ity) 

Ifl Marriage a Failure? 

* I know not,* said the princess, ‘ whether marriage be 
more than one of the innumerable modes of human misery. 
When I see and reckon the various forms of connubbi 
infelicity, the unexpecte<1 causes of lasting discord, the 
diversities of temper, the oppositions of opinion, the 


rude collisions of contrary desire when both are urged 
by violent impulses, the obstinate contests of disagree- 
able virtues, where both arc supported by consciousness 
of goo<l intention, 1 am sometimes disposed to think 
with the severer casuists of most nations, that marriage 
is rather permitted than approved, and that none, but by 
the instigation of a passion too mucli indulged, entangle 
themselves with indissoluble compacts.' 

(From 

From the Preface to the Dlcttonaiy. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its osvo 
nature forbids to be immortal, 1 have devote<l this book, 
the labour of years, to the honour of my counlr)*, that 
rve may no longer yield the palm of philoI<^y, without 
a contest, to the nations of the continent The chief 
g\ory of every people arises from its authors i whether I 
shall add anything by my own writings lo the reputation 
of English literature must l>c left to time: much of my 
life has Iwen lost under the pressures of disease, much 
has been trifled away, and mucli has always l>een spent 
in provision for the day that was (xassing over me : but 
I shall not think my cmploymetit useless or ignoble if, 
by my assistance, foreign nations and distant ages gain 
access to the propagators of knowledge and understand 
the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light to the 
repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to 
Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 

When 1 am animated by this wish, I look wiih plea- 
sure on my lK»ok, however defective, and deliver it to 
the world with the spirit of a m.an that has endeavoured 
well. That it will immediately become popular I have 
not promise<l to myself ; a few wild blunders and risible 
absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity 
w.as ever free, may for a time furnish folly with laughter 
and harden ignorance into contempt ; but useful dili- 
gence will at lost prevail, and there never can be wanting 
some who distinguish desert, who will consider that no 
dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, since, 
while it is hastening to publication, some words are 
bu<1ding and some falling aw'ay ; that a whole life cannot 
be spent upon s)*ntax and etymology, and that even a 
whole life would not be sufficient : that he whose design 
includes w hatever language can express, must often speak 
of what he does not understand ; that a writer will 
sometimes Ik hurried by eagerness to the end, and 
sometimes faint with weariness under a task which 
Scaligcr compares to the labours of the anvil and the 
mine ; that what is obvious is not always known, and 
what is knoNvn is not always present ; that sudden fits 
of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, slight avocations 
will setiuce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind 
w ill darken learning ; and that the writer shall often in 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need for that 
which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and 
which will come uncalled into his thoughts lo-morrow* 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is 
performed ; and though no book was ever spared out of 
tenderness lo the author, and the world is little solicitous 
to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it 
condemns, yet it may gmtify curiosity to inform it that 
the English Dictionary was written with little assistance 
of the learned, and without any patronage of the great ; 
not in the soft obscurities of retirement or under the 
shelter of academic bowers* but amidst inconvenience 
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and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may 
repress the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, 
that if our language is not here fully displayed, 1 have 
only failed in an attempt which no Iniinan powers have 
hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, 
now immutably hxed, and compnse<l in a few volumes, 
be yet, after the toil of successive ages, inade<)uaie and 
delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge and co operating 
diligence of the Italian academicians did not secure 
them from the censure of Beni ; if the embodied critics 
of France, when fifty yean had been spent upon their 
work, were obliged to change its economy and give 
their second edition another form, I may surely be con- 
tented without the praise of perfection, which if 1 could 
obtain in this gloom of solitu<le, what would it avail 
me? I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wd.sbed to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore 
dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or 
hope from censure or from praise. 

Rofloctions on Landing st loon. 

Wc were now treading that illustrious island which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits 
of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotion would be impossible 
if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were 
|Kissible. Whatever withdraws us from the power ol 
our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking bcirtgs. Far from me and from my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force on the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

(From ih« U tkf iVtiUrn /iUi.) 

Character of Gilbert Walmaley. 

Of Gilbert Walinsley, thus presented to my mind, let 
me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him 
very early; he was one of the first friends that literature 
procured me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made 
me worthy of his notice. He was of an advanced age, 
an<l I was only not a boy, yet he never received my 
notions with contempt. He was a Whig, with all the 
virulence and malevolence of his party ; yet difference 
of opinion did not keep uj apart. I honoured him, and 
he endured me. He had mingled with the gay world 
without exemption from iu vices or its follies, but had 
never neglected the cultivation of Ins mind ? bis belief 
of Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
prmapics; he grew first regular, and then pious. His 
studies had been so various that I am not able to name 
a man of equal knowledge. His acquainUnce with 
books was great ; and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at least tell where to find. Such was 
hit amplitude of learning and such his copiouiness of 
communication that it may be doubted whether a day 
now passes in which I have not some advantage from hit 
friendship. At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours, with companions such as arc not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened and one who 
has gladdcncdlife ; with Dr James, whose skill in Physick 


I will l)e long rememljcrcd, and uuh iMvid (iamck, whom 
i I hopctl to have gratific<l with ubaracter of our 

common friend ; hut what arc the hoj^cs <>f man ? 1 am 

disappointe<i by that stroke of death wlucli has cchpM.<l 
the gaiety of nations and impoverished the puUick ito^.k 
of harmless pleasure. 

(From the dteich of * ’ Smith in Liifj c/ thi Pc<U.) 

An Apology for Tea. 

Wc have already given in our collections one of the 
letters in which Mr Han way endeavours to sliow that 
the consumption of Tea is injurious to the inicre>t ol 
our counir)'. We shall now endeavour to follow him 
regubrly through all his observations on this mo<)ern 
luxury ; but it can hardly be candid not to m.ake a 
previous declaration that he is to expect little justice from 
the author of this extract, a hardened and shameless 
Tea-drinker, who ha:* for twenty years diluic<l his meals 
with only the infusion of this fascinating plant, whose 
kettle has scarcedy time to cool, who with Tea amuses 
the evening, with Tea solaces the midnight, and with 
Tea welcomes the morning. . . . That the diseases 
commonly called nervous tremors, fits, habitual depres- 
sion, and all the mal.adics which proceetl from laxity 
and debility, are more frc<|ucnt than in any former time 
is, I believe, true, however deplorable. But this new 
race of evils will not be cxpcU<^ by the prohibition of 
Tea. This general languor is the effect of general 
luxury, of general idleness. If it be most to be found 
among Tea-drinkers, the reason is th.it Tea is one of 
the stated amusements of the idle and luxuriou.s. . . . 
Tea, among the greater part of those who use it most, 
is drunk in no great quantity. As it neither exhilarates 
the heart nor stimulates the palate, it is commonly an 
entertainment merely nominal, a pretence for assembling 
to prattle, for interrupting business or diversifying idle- 
ness. They who drink one cup .and who drink twenty 
are equally punctual in preparing or partaking it, and 
indeed there arc few but discover, by their indifference 
about it, that they are brought together not by the 
Tea but the Tea-table. UTirce cups make the common 
quantity, so slightly impr^ated that perhaps they 
might be tinged with the Athenian a'cu/a and produce 
less effects than these letters charge upon tea. ... I 
have no desire to appear captious, and shall therefore 
readily admit tliat Tea is a liquor not proper for the 
lower classes of the people, as it supplies no strength to 
bbour or relief to disease, but gratifies the taste without 
nourishing the body. It is a barren superfluity, to which 
those who can hardly procure what nature requires 
cannot prudently habituate themselves. Its proper use 
is to amuse the idle and relax the studious, and dilute 
the full meals of those who cannot use exercise, and 
will not use abstinence. That time is lost in this insipid 
entertainment cannot be denied : many trifle away at 
the Tea-table those moments which would be better 
spent ; but that any national detriment can be inferred 
from this w*aste of time does not evidently appear, 
because I know not that any work remains undone for 
want of hands. 

(Frona « review in ihe Literary .Vtf/axiN/ of If 57 
of n book by Jodxs Hanway.) 

Parallel between Pope and Dryden. 

Pope professetl to have learned his poetr)* from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sent^, he praised through his whole life with unvaried 
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lilMjr.ilily ; and pcrhc»|>s bi*' character may receive sonic 
il lust rat ion if he be cum pared "ith his master. 

Integrity of underslaiiding and nicety of discernment 
were not allotted in a Ic>s proportion to I)r><len than to 
I'ope- The rectitude of Dryden s niinil was sufficiently 
>liewn by tlic <liMni.vsion of his j>oelical prejudices, and 
the rejection of unnatural thouj;hls and ruggetl nundicrs. 
but Dryden never dc.sire<l to apply all the jud|*inent that 
he had. lie urolc, and profcNsed to uritc, merely for 
the people ; and when lie pleased others he contentc<l 
himself. Me spent no time in struggles to rouse latent 
jwiwcrs : he never at tempt e<l to make that liettcr which ' 
was already gocMl, nor often to imnd what he must have 
known to U* faulty. Me wrote, as he tells us "Uh very 
little consideration ; when occasion or necessity calkxl 
u])on him. he pourcil out what ilic present moment 
happened to supply, and, when once it h.ad pnssc<l the 
prevs, ejected it from his mind ; for when he had no 
pecuniary interest, he Inatl no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy : he dcsircti to excel, 
,and therefore always cmlcavouretl to <lo his Ixrst : he 
did not court the candour, but dared the judgment of 
his rca<ler, and expecting no indulgence fn>m others, he 
shewed none to himself. He examined lines and words 
with minute and punctilious observation, and retouched 
every pan with indefatigable tiiligence, till he had left 
nothing to \k forgiven. 

1 or this reason he kept his pieces very long in his 
han*ls, wlnlc he consulercd ami reconsidered them. The 
only poems which can be supposed to have Iwen written 
with such regard to the times a> might hasten their 
puldicatioii were the two satires of Thiriy-fight^ of 
which HtwUlcy told me that they were brought to him 
by the author that they might Ik fairly copic<l. ‘ Almost 
every line,’ he said, ‘was then written twice over. I 
gave him a clean transcript, which he sent some time 
atterwanis to me for the press, with almost every line 
w riticn twice over a second lime.* 

His declaration tluit his care for his works ceasctl at 
their publication was not strictly true. His parental 
attention never abamloncti them ; w hat he found ami.ss 
in the tirxt edition, he silently corrected in those that 
followed. He appears to have revised the and 

freed it from some of its imperfections ; and the Essay 
oti Criticism received many improvements after its first 
appearance. It will seldom Ik found that he altered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. 

Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden, but 
Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In ac<piirc<l knowledge the superiority must Ik allowed 
to Dryden, whose c<lucation was more scholastic, and 
who, Iwforc he became an author, had iKcn allowed 
more lime for study, with belter means of information. 
His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images 
and illustrations from a more extensive circumference 
of science. Dryden knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions 
of Dryden were formed by comprehensive s|)ecuIation, 
and those of Pope by minute attention. There is more 
dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty 
in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; bnt Pope did not borrow 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden 
is capricious and varic<i, that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ; 


Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of composi- 
tion. Dry den is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope 
is aUvays .sincnith, unifonn, and gentle. Dryden s page 
is a natural field, rising into inc<|ua]itics, and diversified 
by the varied cxulKranee of abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe and levelled by 
the roller. 

Of genius, that posver which constitutes a poet, that 
quality without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert, th.it enc^* which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates, the superiority must, with some hesitation, 
Ik allowed to Dryden. It is not to Ik infciTc<l that 
of this poetical vigour Pope had only a little iKcause 
Dryden had more ; for every other writer since Milton 
inu^t give place to Pope ; ,ind even of Dryden it must 
be saiil that if he has brighter paragraphs, he his not 
belter jXKins. Dryden’s performances were alwaj'S hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion or cxlortecl by 
domestic necessity ; he composc<l without consi^leration, 
and publidic<l without correction, What his mind could 
supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that 
he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution 
of Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to 
multiply his images, and to accumulate all lh.it study 
might pnKlucc or chance might supply. If the flights 
of Dryden, therefore, arc higher, Pope continues longer 
<in the wing, If of Dryden *s fire the blare is brighter, 
of Pope*' the heat is nmre regular and constant. Dryden 
often suq>a''SCs c.xpcctation, and Pope never falls IkIow 
it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with jwrpctual delight, 

(Krom die Life of Pope in Ltx^s <*/ the Petts.) 

From 'The Vanity of Human Wlabes.* 

Let observation, with extensive view, 

Sun*cy mankind, from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowdctl life \ 

Then aay how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O'erspread with snares the cloudc<l marc of fate, 
>Yhcrc wavering man, belrayctl by venturous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 

As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude, 

Shuns fancic<l ills or chases airy good. 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules the l>old hand, or prompts the suppliant voice* 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fooPs request. 

Fate wings with every wish the afflictive dart, 

ICich gift of nature, and each grace of art. 

With fatal heat imiKluous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows, 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But scarce obsened, the knowing and the bold, 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

^Yidc• wasting pest ! that rages unconfined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind 5 
For gold hU sword the hireling ruffian dram, 

For gold the hireling jtidge distorts the laws ; 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land ; 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sivord, 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord; 
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Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power. 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 

\ nough confiscation's vultures hover round. . . . 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd prefennent's gate, 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive fortune hears the incessant call. 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, ami fall. 

On every stage, the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the w eekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the de<Ucator flies : 

From every room descends the painte<l face, 

That hung the bright palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more wc trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine ; 

The form distorted jusiihcs the fall, 

And iietestation rids the indignant w’all. 

Hut will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guanl her favourites' teal ? 
Through freedom's sons no more remonstrance rings, 
Degrading nobles, and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, sec Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign ; 
Through him the rays of regal Imunty shine ; 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows, 

His smile alone security bestows: 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower ; 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power 5 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted, left him none to seise. 

At length his sovereign frowns^the train of state, 
Mark the keen glance, and w atch the sign to hate : 
Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s eye. 

His supplianU scorn him, and his followers fly; 

Now drops at once the pride of aw'ful state 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

1 he liveried army, and the menial lord- 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 

He leeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, be thine? 
Or liv’si tnou now, with safer pride content. 

The wisest Justice on the banks of Trent? 

For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise the enormous weight I 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulfs below. 

What gave great ViUien to the assassin’s knife, 

And fixed disease on l^larley’s closing life? 

What murdered Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings allied ? 

What, but their wish Indulged in courts to shine, 

And power too great to keep, or to resign ! . . . 

8a 


The fcst.al blazes, the triumphal **ho\v, 

The ravi«.he<I standard, and the captive foe. 

The senate’s thanks, the gazelle’s pompous tale. 

With force resistless o'er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirlctl. 

For such the steady Roman shook the world ; 

For such in distant ]an 4 ls the Britons shine, 

And stain with l>loo<l the I)anul>c or the Rhine ; 

This |>owcr has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame su]>plic% the universal charm. 

Vet reason frowns on war’s unequal game. 

Where wastcnl nation^ raise a single name. 

And mortgaged slates tlieir gr.anddrcs’ wrc.alh.*; regret. 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

Wf calks which at last the dcardjouglu right convey 
To rust on merlals, or on stones decay. 

On what foundation standi the warrior*> prule, 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Ch.irlcs decide; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

Xo dangers fright him, anti no lal>our» lire ; 

O'er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquered lonl of pleasure and of pain. 

No joys to him jucifle sceptres yichl, 

War sounds the trump, ho rushes to the flcM ; 

Behold surrounding klng% their power combine, 

And one capitulate, .and one resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 
‘Think nothing gained,' he cries, Mill nought remain. 
On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standanls fly. 

And all be mine l>cneath the jwlar sky.* 

The march begins in military state. 

And nations on his eye suspended w ait ; 

Stem famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost : 

He comes, nor want, nor coM, his coutM.* delay; 

Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day : 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken ^nds. 

And shews his mi.series in distant lands ; 

Condemnc<l a nectly .supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 

But did not chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subvcrtetl empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound, 

Or ho 5 tile millions press him to the ground? 

1 1 is fall was destin^ to a 1 >arrcn strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn n talc. . . . 

But grant the virtues of a temperate prime, 

Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 

An age that melts with unpcrceivcd decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 

Whose night congratulating conscience cheers : 

The general favourite as the general friend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even on this her load misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minutes' flawing wings ; 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sisler sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit Alls the sable bier. 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withering life away v 
New forms arise, and different views engage,. 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 
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Till pityintj iialurc signs the Iasi release, 

An<l bids rjlTlicIcd worth retire to peace. 

But few (here arc whom howr^ like ths*se await, 

Who set uncloudc<l in the gulfs of fate. 

Ffoiu L)'cU.i*s nionartli should the search descend. 

By Solon cautioned to regard his cml. 
in life's last scene what pro<llgics surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlb'rough's eyes the Nlrcams of dotage rtow, 
And Swift expire** a driveller and a show*. . . . 

Where, then, shall hope and fear their o)>jccls find ? 
Must dn)l su>pcn‘‘C eorrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must hclplc5.s man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll riarkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no <lislikc alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? 

In^niirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 
'fhe secret ambush of a specious prayer. 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest. 

Secure whale’cT he gives he gives the Iicst. 

Yet w hen the scn-^c of sacred presence tires, 

Am! strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

I^our forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Ol>cdient pxssions, an<l a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o'er iratismutc^l ill ; 

For faith, th.at, panting for a hapjiicr scat, 

Counts death kind nature s signal of retreat : 

The>c go<KU for man the laws of Heaven onlain, 

These gooils he grants, who grants the power to 
gain : 

With these celestial wd>dotn calms the mind, 

An<l makes the happincs^v she does not find. 

Proloffud epoken by Mr Oarrlck at tho Opeoio? 
of the Theatre in Drury Lane in 1747. 

When Learning s triumph o’er her Iwrlttrous foes 
First rcarc<l the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then iroaginc<l new : 

Existence saw him spurn her l)oundc<l reign, 

Anil panting Time toiled after him in vain: 

His powerful strokes presiding truth imiiresscd. 

And unresisted passion stormed the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 

To please in method, and invent by rule t 
His studious patience and 1alx>rious art 
By regular approach assailed the heart : 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, 

For llurtc w ho durst not censure, scarce couhl praise. 
A mortal liom. he met the genera! doom, 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 

Nor w ished for Jonson ’s art or Shakespeare *8 flame ; 
Themselves they studied, as they fell they writ, 
Intrigue was plot, oliscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend. 

Yet banis like these aspired to lasting praise, 

And proudly hoped to pimp in future days z 
Their cause was general, their supports were strong, 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long ; 


Till shame regained the post that sense !)ct rayed. 

And virtue called oblivion to her aid. 

Tlien crushed by rules, and wcakcnc<l as refinet\ 

For years the power of Tragedy declined ; 

From Usrd to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation roared, whilst passion slept ; 

Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread ; 

Philosophy remainetl, though nature fled. 

But forct'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She saw great Fauslus lay the ghost of wit : 

Exulting folly hailed the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and song confirmed her sway. 

But who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future |)criod5 of the stage? 

Perhaps, if skill could distant times explore, 

New Behns. new D’Urfcys, yet remain in store; 
Perhaps where lx;ar has raved and Hamlet died, 

Oft flying cars new* sorcerers may ride : 

Perhaps— for who can guess the effects of chance 
Here Hunt m.ay Ixvx, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is his lot that, here by fortune placed, 

Musi watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 

With every meteor of caprice must play, 

And chase the new' -blown bubbles of the day. 

Ah ! let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 

The dr.im.Vs laws the drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please, mu>l please to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 

Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense ; 

To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show. 

For useful mirth and s.aiutary woe. 

Bid Scenic Virtue form the rising age, 

And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 

Hum w** a famous boier on the wage; Mahomet, a rape* 
dancer who had been exhibiting at Coveni Garden Theatre. 

Oo the Death of Dr Bobert Levett (1783). 

Condemned to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tric<l through many a varying year, 

See Levett to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye. 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, lettered arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovering dc.ith prepared the blow, 

Ills vigorous remedy displayed 
The power of art without the show. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh, 

^Yhe^c hopeless anguish poured his groan. 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay, 

No petty gain disdained by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day, 

The toil of every day supplied. 
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His virtues walked their narrow* round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure ihc Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

The busy day— the peaceful night, 

Unfclt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm — his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 

Jobnaoo in htfl Arm-chair. 

My dear friend, clear your mind of cant. You may 
talk as other people do ; you may say to a man, ‘ Sir, I 
am your humble servant.* You are not his most humble 
servant. You may say, ‘These are bad limes; it is a 
melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.' You 
don t mind the limes. You tell a man, ‘ I am sorry 
you had such bad weather the last day of your jour- 
ney and were so much wet.’ You don't care sixpence 
whether be is wet or dr)*. You may /ir/16 in this manner; 
it is a mode of talking in society ; but don't think 
foolishly. 

Treating your adven^ry* with respect is giving him 
an advantage to which he is not entitled. The greater 
part of men cannot judge of reasoning, and are impressed 
by character ; so that, if you allow your adversary n 
respectable character, they will think that though you 
difTer from him, you may be in the wrong. Sir, treating 
your adversary with respect is striking soft in a battle. 

^Vickedncss is always easier than virtue, for it lakes 
Ihc short cut to everything. It is much easier to steal 
a hundred pounds than to get it by labour, or any other 
way. 

Most schemes of political improvement are very laugh- 
able things. 

I would not give half a guinea to live under one form 
cf government rather than another. It is of no moment 
to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of 
the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
Frenchman is prevented from passing his life os he 
pleases? 

What is tUma/t to happiness ? Place me in the heart 
of Asia ; should I not be exiled ? What proportion docs 
climate bear to the complex system of human life ? You 
may advise me to go to live at Bol<^ to eat sausages. 
The sausages there are the best in the world ; they lose 
much by being carried. 

A ship U worse than a gaol. There is in a gaol better 
air, better company, better conveniency of every kind ; 
and a ship has the additional disadvantage of being in 
danger. When men come to like a sea -life they are not 
fit to live on land. 

Every man will dispute with great good humour 
upon a subject in which he is not interested. I will dis- 
pute very calmly upon the pAbabillty of another man’s 
son being hanged ; but if a man zealously enforces 
the probability that my son will be hanged, I shall 
certainly not be in a very good humour with him. 
Murray. But, sir, truth will always bear an examina- 
lion, jehnsan* Yes, sir, but it is painful to be forced 
to defend it. Consider, sir, how should you like, though 


conscious of your innocence, to be tried before a jury for 
a capital crime once a week ? 

What >ve read with inclination makes a much stronger 
impression. If we read without Inclination, half the 
mind is employed in fixing the attention, so there Is but 
one half to be cmployctl on what we read. ... If a 
m.in begins to read in ibe middle of a look, anri feels 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit it to go to 
the beginning. He may, perhaps, not feel again the 
inclination. 

We are all more or less governe<l by interest. But 
interest will not make us do everything. In a case 
which admits of doubt, we try to think on the side which 
is for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act 
accordingly. But the subject mu.sl admit of diversity of 
colouring; it must receive a colour on that side. . . . 
No, sir, there must always be right enough, or apjK*ar« 
ance of right, to keep wrong in countenance. 

It is strange ih.il there should be so little reading in 
the world, and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read if they can have anything else to 
amuse them. There must be an external impulse : 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 

No money is better spent tban what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased th.it bis wife is 
dressed as well as other people ; and a wife is pleased 
that she is dressed. 

B0sW€ii. I have often blamed myself sir, for not 
feeling for others as seiisibly as many say they do. 
y^hnsen. Sir, don't be dupeii by them any more. ^*ou 
will find these very feeling people arc not very ready to 
do you good. They /ay you by ftelins. 

But, sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which 
a Scotchman ever sees, is the high-road that leads him 
to England. 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johptscn. If I 
were a man of great estate, 1 would drive .ill the rascals 
whom 1 did not like out of the country, at an election. 

In civilised society personal merit will not scr>*e you 
so much as money will. Sir, you may make the experi- 
ment. Go into the street, and give one man a lecture 
on morality, and another a shilling, and sec which will 
respect you most. 

Sir, a woman preaching is like a dog’s walking on its 
hind legs. It is not well done; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all. 

(From Rotweir« U fht Htbridtt 

and Li/r f/Dr 
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James Boswell, 

the biographer of Dr Johnson, uas born at Edin* 
hiii^dv i8tli October 1740. eldest son of LonI 
Auiliinleck, a law lord, who had taken his title 
from the Ayrshire estate which had bclon^'cd to | 
the family since l)ic reij^n c»f James I\‘. He was » 
edtuated at the Edinburgh Hij'h Sihool and at , 
tlic uni vci sines of Edinburj^h and (dasj'ow, hut 
greatly iniiatcd the shrewd and surly old judgi 
hy ln^ frivolity .uul 
iiissi()ation. A re-it- 
lcs> lU h for writing' 
made him, a boy <if 
ci^jluecn, keep an 
‘fv.K i journ.il,’ w rite 
]UH'nis and pm* 

^ to Edinburgh 
]ilays, and publisliv 
at iweiUy-threc, a 
series of would-be 
clever and witty 
letters that had 
passed between bun* 
self and a coin- 
panion o( ccpial 
a^'C an<l cxpcricnrc ; 
and a year in 
Lon<ion at twenty 
spoilccl him for 
a provincial. His 
capacity for tnakiiiK 
friends and for fall- 
ing; temporarily in 
love, and his ca>'cr- 
luss to know' people 
tliat were notorious 
for anythin^', were 
as deep-rooted in 
his nature as his 
love of letters and 
of literary distinc- 
tion. During' his 
second visit to Lon- 
don he had tlic supreme happiness of making' Dr 
Johnson’s acquaintance in the back-j>arlour of roiii 
Davies’s shop in Russell Street (>6th May 1763). 
The sincerity of the disciple’s respect seems to liavc 
touched the master's heart, an<l the acquaintance 
quickly ripcnctl into a warm friendship, which 
stood the strain of many a bnital rebuff on 
Johnson’s part, and was kepi in repair by frequent 
letters on both sides throughout the rest of 
Johnson's life. A few months later Johnson 
accompanied noswcll to Harwich, on his way to 
study civil law at Utrecht, and parted from him 
with many wise counsels. At Utrecht Boswell 
spent one winter between study and dissipation, 
on an allowance from his father of /240 a year ; 
after which, instead of reluming home, he went 
on a tour through Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and made the acquaintance of Voltaire and 


Rousseau. Rousseau gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Paoh, and to that hero the indefatigable 
Boswell at once repaired (1765). He was well 
received by the Corsicans, and for a lime played 
the great Englishman to his hearts content, not 
forgetting to ask Paoli *a thousand questions with 
regard to the most minute and private circum- 
stances of his life.’ Returning through France in 
I7W>, he escorted I hcrcsc Lcvasscur on her way 
to rejoin Rousseau in England, and immediately 

afterwards he 
passed advocate, 
and had some little 
professional suc- 
cess ; he seems to 
have employed him- 
self voluntarily at 
least in the last 
stages of the famous 
Douglas cause. His 
Aaoufit of Corsica 
appeared early in 
1 768, and had a 
greal vogue. John- 
son said the journal 
was Sn a very high 
degree delightful 
and curious but 
the |>oct Gr^ty, 
whose eyes were 
undimmed by the 
partiality of friend- 
ship, called it, in 
a letter to Horace 
Walpole, ‘a dia- 
logue between a 
green goose and a 
hero.' Early in 
1 767 Boswell wailed 
upon Chatham in 
Corsican costume 
to plead for Paoli, 
and was honoured 
some lime after by 
a warm letter from the great statesman, which 
encouraged him in reply to the characteristic 
temerity of asking, ‘Could your lordship find lime 
to honour me now and then with a letter ? To 
corrcsjKnid with a Paoli and w'ilh a Chatham is 
enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the 
pursuit of virtuous fame.' 

From this time Boswell's mind was much taken 
up w'iih a succession of matrimonial schemes, 
which ended somewhat prosaically with his mar- 
riage (1769)10 his cousin, Margaret Montgomery^ 
a prudent and amiable woman, who bore him 
seven children, and proved herself a sensible and 
forgiving wife. On the same day his father 
married a cousin of his owm, to the son's disgust 
and alarm. The old judge allowed his son ^ 3 ^ 
a year, and from lime to time paid his debts for 
him, but not without much grumbling and many 
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threats. Boswell never became a prosperous 
lawyer, and continued to make visits to London 
almost ever)' year. In 1773, fortunately for the 
world but against the wishes of many of the 
members, he was, through Johnsons influence, 
elected a member of the famous Literar)' Club. 
Later in the same year occurred the memorable 
journey to the Hebrides. Neither Lord Auchin- 
leck nor Boswell’s own wife could understand the 
enthusiasm for the uncouth-looking philosopher, 
and although the latter was studiously polite, she 
could not hide from the astute Johnson the fact 
that he was disliked. In 1775 Boswell began to 
keep his terms at the Inner Temple, and was 
ultimately called to the English Bar in 1786; in 
1776 the Auchinleck property was entailed upon 
him ; and in the August of 1782 he succeeded, on 
his father's death, to an estate of ;^i6oo a year. 
His last meeting with Johnson was at dinner 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds early in 1784, the year 
Johnson died. Croker calculated that Boswell 
met Johnson in all on one hundred and eighty 
days, or two hundred and seventy-six including 
the Scottish tour. 

Boswell now made some attempts to enter 
on a political career, for some years entertained 
hopes from the patronage of Lord Lonsdale, and 
could not understand Pitt’s ‘utter folly’ in not 
seeing the value of ‘my popular and pleasant 
talents but his sole reward was the recordership 
of Carlisle, which he resigned in a year, through 
resentment of his patron’s treatment of him. In 
1789 his wife died, and henceforward his drinking 
habits got the mastery of him ; he had been 
drinking all his days, with fits of repentance and 
solemn promises of amendment between. From 
his drunkard’s hypochondria and the pressure of 
money difficulties he found refuge in writing 
Johnson’s Life, which occupied him several years. 
Spite of occasional despondency and the pinch 
of financial difficulty, he refused to part with the 
copyright, and his confidence was justified. The 
bwk appeared in the May of 1791, was received 
with delight, and sold so rapidly that a second 
edition was issued in July 1793. But his success 
failed to lighten his gloom or break him of . 
his intemperate habits ; his health gave way, and 
he died in London, after a brief illness, on the 
19th of May 1795. 

Boswell’s Life 0/ Johnson is admittedly our 
greatest biography, and the singular merit of the 
book raised the question how it could possibly have 
been written by a man of such egregious weakness 
and vanity as Boswell. Macaulay advanced the 
preposterous paradox that it was because of his 
unrivalled qualifications as a fool that its author 
had written the best life in existence. The true 
explanation doubtless is, that this vanity and folly 
by no means made up Boswell’s whole mental 
equipment, and that the unenviable qualities in 
bis character become so conspicuous largely 
because he had so much less reticence than 


ordinar)' men. I he man who rould retain the 
friendship of Samuel Johnson, and i\ho could be 
described as ‘ the best travelling companion in the 
world,’ was something more tlian a p.irasitc and 
a fool. Nor could the most veracious f<M>l have 
written such a dexterously artistic liook. No 
doubt he had a noble subject ; Johnson’s character 
and wit, his v\ingcd words, and his unsurpassed 
command of the mother-longue in unforgetablc 
phrases rendered a remarkable picture almost 
certain. But in Boswell’s hands nothing has 
suffered ; from evidence we have about a few of 
the conversations, we know that these at any rate 
have gained greatly in point from his cditori.al 
touch. He adds not one word too much, but gives 
us the most vivid dramatic pictures by a few- 
simple but subtle strokes. This is not the work 
of memor)' nearly so much as of artistic repro- 
duction— it is not photographic and realistic half 
so much as it is idealistic and creative. We 
have here a special literar)’ faculty, and, more- 
over, one of the rarest. This obtrusive, irrepress- 
ible, absurd, drunken Scottish advocate and laird 
had in him something of the true Shakespearean 
secret. 

Of the following extracts, the first is from A 
Tour in Corsica, the others from Boswell's Johnson. 

Boawell In PftoU'e Camp. 

The ambasciadorc Inglcse» The English amba&sndour, 
as ihe good peasants and soldiers used to call me, be« 
came a great favourite among them. I got a Corsican 
dress made, in which I walketl about with an air of true 
satisfaction. The General did me the honour to present 
me with his own pistols* made in the island, all of 
Corsican wood and iron, and of excellent workmanship. 

I had cvcr>' other accoutrement. I even got one of 
the shells which had often sounded the alarm to liberty. 

I preserve them all with great care. 

The Corsican peas.ants and soldiers were quite free 
and easy with me. Numbers of them used to come 
and sec me of a morning, and just go out and in as 
they pleased. I did every thing in my power to make 
them fond of the Ilriiish, and bid them ho]>c for an 
alliance with us. They asked me a thousand questions 
al)out my country, all which 1 cheerfully answered as 
well as ! could. 

One day they would needs hear me play u}>on 
my German flute. To have told my honest natural 
visitants, Really, gentlemen, I play very ill, and pul 
on such airs os wc do in our genteel companies, 
would have been highly ridiculous. 1 therefore imme- 
diately complied with their request. I gave them one 
or two Italian airs, anti then some of our beautiful 
old Scots tunes, Gilderoy, the Lass of Patie’s Mill, 
Com Riggs arc Bonny. The pathctick simplicity and 
pastoral goiety of the Scots musick will alwa>*s please 
those who have the genuine feelings of nature. The 
Corsicans were clianned with the specimens 1 gave them, 
though I may now say that they were very indifferently 
performed. 

My good frieods insisted also to have an English song 
from me. 1 endeavoured to please them in thb too, and 
was very lucky in that whi^ occurred to me. I sung 
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them ‘Hearts of oak arc our llcaru of oak arc 

oar men.' 1 translated it into Italian for them, and 
never did 1 see men so delighted with a song as the 
Corsicans were with ‘ Hearts of oak/ ‘ Cuorc dl querco/ 
cried they, ‘bravo Inglcsc/ It was quite a joyous riot. 

I fancied myself to l)c a recniiting sea ofhccr. I fancied 
all mv chorus of Cor>ican5 aboard the British fleet. 

Boswell 6 First Meeting witb Johnson. 

At last, on Monday the t6th of May, when I was 
silling in Mr Davies's back-parlour, after having drunk 
lea with him anti Mrs Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop; ami Mr Davies having pcrccivctl 
him, through the glass-door in the room in which we 
were silting, atlvancing towards us, he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, ‘ l>ook, my lord, 
it comes)' I found that I had a very perfect idea of 
Johnsons figure, from the portrait of him painte<l by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds after he had pMblishc<l his 

Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in hi> easy chair in 
dec]i inc<iitation ; which was the first picture his friend 
did for him, which Sir Joshua very kin<ily presented to 
me, and from which an engraving has been made for this 
work. Mr Davies mentioned my name, and respect- 
fully intro<luccd me to him. I was much agitatc<l ; and 
recollecting his ]>rcju<licc against the Scotch, of which 
I had heart! much, I said to Davies, 'Don’t tell where 
1 come from.'— 'From ScollamI,* cried Davies, roguishly. 

' Mr Johnson,* said I, ' 1 tio indce<l come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it.' I am willing to flatter myself that 
I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate 
him. and not as an humiliating abasement at the cx]>ensc 
of my country. But however that might be, this s{>ccch 
w',v> somewhat unlucky; for with that <piickness of wit 
for which lie w.as so remarkable, he seized the cxpres.sion, 
'come from Scotland,' which I used in the sense of lieing 
of that country ; and, as if I ha<l said that I had come 
away from it, or left it, retorted, ‘That, Sir, I find, is 
what a very great many of your countrymen cannot help.' 
This stroke $lunne<l me a good deal ; and wdicn we 
ha<) sat down, 1 felt myself not n little embarrnsse<l, 
ami .apprehensive of w*1iat might come next. lie then 
ad<lressetl hiimsclf to Davies: 'What do you think of 
Garrick? He has refusetime an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be 
full, and that an order would I w worth three shillings.' 
Eager to lake any opening t<> get into convcrs.a1ion with 
him, I vcnturctl to say, ‘O Sir, I cannot think Mr 
Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.' ' Sir/ said 
he, with a stern look, ' I have known David Garrick 
longer than you Iiave done ; and I know' no right you 
have to talk to me on the subject.' Pcrha)»s I deserved 
this check ; for it was rather presumptuous in me, an 
entire stranger, to cx|)ress any doubt of the justice of his 
anim.idversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I 
now fell myself much mortified, and began to think th.it 
the hope which I ha<l long indulged of obtaining his 
acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my 
ardour l>ccn uncommonly strong, and my resolution un- 
commonly persevering, so rough a reception might have 
deterred me for ever from making any further attempts. 
Fortunately, however, I rcmainctl upon the field not 
wholly discomfited, and was soon rewarded by hearing 
some of his conversation. [ 17^3*1 


JohDSOD at the * Mitre.* 

1 had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the 
Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, where he loved to »it up 
late, and I begged I might be allowed! to pass an evening 
with him there soon, which he promised I should. A 
few days afterwards, I met him near rcmple Bar about 
one o'clock in the morning, and a^ked if he would then 
go to the Mitre. ‘Sir,* said he, 'it is loo l.ile; they 
won't let us in. But I II go with you another night, 
with all iny heart.' 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of life 
had just t.ikcn place : for instcacl of procuring a com- 
misshin in the fool guards which was my osvn inclination, 

1 had, in compliance with my father's wishes, agreed to 
study the law, and was soon to set out for Utrecht, to 
hc.ir the lectures of an excellent civilian in that Uni- 
versity, an<l then to proceed on my travels. Though 
very desirous of obtaining Dr Johnson's advice and in- 
structions on the mo<le of pursuing my studies, I was 
.It this time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated 
by the amusements of London, that our next meeting 
was not till Saturday, June 25, when, happening to dine 
at Clifton’s eating-house, in Butcher-row, I was surprised 
to |)crceive Johnson come in and take his scat at another 
table. The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such 
houses in London is well known to many to be particu- 
l.irly unsocial, os there is no ordinary, or united com- 
p.iny, but each iwrson has his own mess, and is under 
no obligation to hold any intercourse with any one. A 
Iil>cral and full-mindc^i man, however, who loves to talk, 
will bre.ik through this churlish and unsocial restraint. 
Johnsort anil an Irish gentleman got into a dispute con* 
ceming the cause of some j«rt of mankind being bkick. 
'Why, Sir,* said Johnson, Mt has been accounted for 
in three ways: either by supposing that they arc the 
posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or that God at first 
created two kinds of men, one black, and another white ; 
or that, by the heal of the sun, the skin is scorched, and 
so acquires a sooty hue. This matler has been much 
canvassed among naturalists, but has never been brought 
to any certain issue.’ What the Irishman said is totally 
obliterated from my mind ; but I remember that he 
Inrcame very wann and intcmpcralc in his expressions; 
u|xin which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. 
\Wicn he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, 
as he thought, by saying, 'He has a most ungainly 
figure, and an affectation of pom|>osity unworthy of a 
man of genius.* 

Johnson had not observed that I w'os in the room. I 
followetl him, however, and he agreed to meet me in 
the evening at the Mitre. 1 called on him, and we 
w ent thither at nine. We had a good supper, and port 
wine, of which he then sometimes drank a bottle. The 
orthodox high-church sound of the Mitre,— the figure 
and manner of the celebrated Samuel Johnson,— the 
extraordinary power and precision of his conversation, 
and the pride, arising from finding myself admitted as 
his companion, produced a variety of sensations and a 
pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
before experienced. [1763-] 

JobDBon Id the Stage*Coach« 

On Friday, August $, we set out early in the morning 
in the Harw*ich stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman 
and a young Dutchman seemed the most inclined among 
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us to conver^lion. At the inn where we <linc<i, the 
gentlewoman said she had done her best to educate her 
children, and particularly that she had never siifTered 
them to be a moment idle. Johnson, ‘I wish, Nfadam, 
you would educate me loo ; for I have been an idle 
fellow all my life/ ‘I am sure, Sir,’ said she, ‘you have 
not been idle/ J^hnscn. ‘Nay, Madam, it is very true : 
and that gentleman there (pointing to me) has been 
idle. He w*as idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him 
to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then 
came to London, where he has been very idle ; and 
now he is going to Utrecht, where be will as idle as 
ever.' I asked him privately how he could expose me 
so. jehns^u, ‘ Pob, poh \ * said he, ‘ they knew nothing 
about you, and will think of it no more.' In the after- 
noon the gentlewoman talked violently against the 
Roman Catholics, and of the horrors of the Inquisition. 
To the utter astonishment of all the passengers but 
myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of a 
question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained 
that ‘false doctrine shouhi be checked on its first 
appearance ; that the civil power should unite with 
Ihe church in punishing those who dare to attack the 
established religion, and that such only were punished 
by the Inquisition.’ He had in his pocket Pomponius 
Afe/a d< Situ Orbu^ in which he read occasionally, and 
seemed very Intent upon ancient geography. Though 
by no means niggardly, his attention to what was 
generally right was so minute that having observed 
at one of the stages that I ostentatiously gave a shib 
ling to the coachman, when the custom was for each 
)>asscnger to give only sixpence, he look me aside and 
scolded me, saying that what I had done would make 
the coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
passengers, who gave him no more than his due. This 
was a just reprimand ; for in whatever way a man may 
indulge his generosity or his vanity in spending his 
money, for the sake of others he ought not to raise the 
price of any article for which there is a constant 
demand. .... 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked 
of that town with veneration, for havir>g stood a siege 
for Charles the First. ITic Dutchman alone now 
remained with us. lie spoke English tolerably well ; 
and thinking to recommend himself to us by expatiating 
on the superiority of the criminal jurisprudence of this 
country over that of Holland, he inveighed against the 
barbarity of putting an accused person to the torture in 
order to force a confession. But Johnson was as ready 
for this as for the Inquisition. ‘ Why, Sir, you do not, 
S find, understand the law of your own country. To 
torture in Holland is considered as a favour to an 
accused person ; for no man (s put to Ihe torture there 
unless there is as much evidence against him as would 
amount to conviction in England. An accused person 
among you, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment than those who are tried among us.’ 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satislaction. ‘ Some people,’ said he, ‘ have 
a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat. For my own part, I mind my belly 
very siudionsly and very carefully ; for 1 look upon 
it, that he who does not mind his belly will hardly 
mind anything else.' He now appeared to me yrau 
Bull phiUsephe^ and he was for the moment not only 
serious but vehement. [ 1763 .] 


Mrs Williams's Tea-Table. 

Wc ucnl home to his house to tea. Mrs Williams 
made it with sufficient dexterity, not\s ithslnnding her 
blindness, though her manner of satisfying Jicrself that 
the cups were full enough apj)earetl to me a little 
awkward ; for I fancied she pul her finger duwn a 
certain way, till she felt the tea touch it. In n»y first 
elation at l>cing alJo^>e<i the privilege of aneriding l>t 
Johnson at his Late visits to this lady, \)hich was like 
l>eing ^ sarethribus ccnsiliis, I willingly drank cup after 
cup, as if it had l>ecn the Heliconian spring. But as the 
charm of novelty went off, I grew more fastidious ; and 
l>esides, I discovcrerl that she was of a peevish temper. ^ 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. iJr 
Johnson was in vciy good humour, lively, and ready to 
talk upon all subjects. Mr Fergusson, the self-taught 
philosopher, told him of a new invented machine which 
went without horses ; a man who sat in it turned a 
handle, which worketl a spring, that <lrovc it forward. 
‘Then, Sir,' said Johnson, ‘what is gained is, the man 
has hU choice whether he will move himself alone, or 
himself and the macJiinc too.' Dominicetti being men- 
tioned, he would not allow him any merit. ‘There 
is nothing in all this boasted system. No, Sir ; medi- 
catcil iKilhs can be no belter than wann w.atcr ; their 
only elTcct can be that of tepid moisture.' One of the 
company took the other side, maintaining that medicines 
of various sorts, ami some too of most powerful effect, 
arc introduced into the human frame by the mcclium of 
the pores ; and, therefore, tvhen warm water is impreg- 
nated with salutifcrous substances, it may produce great 
effects as a l>alh. This appeared to me very satisfactory. 
Johnson did not answer it ; but talking for victory', and 
determined to be master of the field, he had recourse to 
the device which Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty 
words of one of CiblMr's comedies: ‘There is no argu- 
ing with Johnson 5 for when his pistol misses fire, he 
knocks you down with the butt-end of it.’ He tume<l 
to the gentleman, ‘Well, Sir, go to Doininicetti, and 
get thyself fumigated ; but l>c sure that the steam \ye 
directed to thy for /bat is the pttcanf part' This 
produced a triumphant roar of laughter from the motley 
assembly of philosophers, printers, ojul dependents, male 
and female. 

1 know not how so whimsical a thought came into 
roy mind, but I asked, ‘If, Sir, you were shut up in a 
castle, and a new-born child with you, what Nvould you 
do?’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, I should not much like my 
company.’ BofwtlL ‘But would you take the trouble 
of rearing it?’ He seemed, as may well be supposed, 
unwilling to pursue the subject 5 but upon my persever- 
ing in my question, replied, ‘Why yes, Sir, I would; 
but I must have oil conveniences. If I had no garden, 

I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for 
fresh air. 1 should feed it, and wash it much, and with 
w'oim water to please it, not with cold water to give 
it pain.’ BosxuoU. ‘ But, Sir, does not heat relax ? * 
Johnson. ‘Sir, you are not to imagine the water is 
lo be very hot. I would not roddir the child. No, Sir, 
the hardy method of treating children does no good. 

I *11 take you five children from London, who shall cuff 
five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in London 
will carry a burden, or run, or wrestle, as well as a 
roan brought up in the hardest manner in t)\e country.’ 
Boswll. ‘ Good living, 1 suppose, makes the Londoners 
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• Johman. ‘Why, Sir, I /lon*t know that It 

Our chairmen from Ireland, who arc as strong 
mca as any, have Ijccn brought up upon ]x>laloc>. 
Qiianhly makes up for quality.’ Hcr»i‘<U, ‘Would you 
tea ell this child that I have furnished you with any* 
tiling?' Johusofi. * No, I should not \>c apt to teach it.* 
iiorxVfU. ‘ Would not you have a pleasure in teaching 
it?* Ji>hftion. ‘No, Sir, 1 sliould mt have a pleasure 
in teaching it/ Hpsv/<U, ‘Have you not a pleasure 
in teaching men? 7'Arrr I have you. You have the 
same plc,v.ure in teaching men that I should have in 
leaching children/ JoAt$son. ‘Why, something about 
that.* [26th October 1769.) 

Johnson at his Inn. 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapebhouse, where 
he expatiated on the felicity of Kngland in its taverns 
and inns, and triumphc<l over the French for not having, 
m any perfection, the tavern life. ‘There is no private 
liou^e/ said he, ‘in which people can enjoy themselves 
so Mcll as at a capital tavern. Ixt there lie ever so 
great plenty of goo<l things, ever so much grandeur, 
ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that every- 
l>ody should be easy, in the nature of things it cannot 
be: there must always lie some degree of care and 
anxiety. Tlic master of the house is anxious to enter- 
tain his guests ~ the guests are anxious to be «agrceabtc 
to him ; and no man but a very impudent dog indeed 
can as freely command wliat is in another man’s house 
as if it were his own. Whereas at a tavern there is 
a general frcc<]om from anxiety. You are .sure you arc 
welcome; and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the 
welcomcr you are. No servants will attend you with 
the alacrity which waiters do, who arc incilcsi by the 
prospect of an immediate rcw*ard In jiroporlion as they 
please. No, Sir, there is nothing which has yet liecn 
contrived by man by w)iich $0 much happiness is pro* 
ducc<l as hy a good tavern or inn.* He then repeated, 
with great emotion, Shcnstone*s lines : 

‘ Whoe’er has travel I’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have l>ccn, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.* 

hfy illustrious friend, I thought, did not siifhcicntly 
admire Shcnstonc. 'I hat ingenious and elegant gentle* 
man's opinion of Johnson appears in one of liis letters 
to Mr Graves, dated Fch. 9, 1760. * I have lately been 

reading one or two volumes of the Rambler, who, 
excepting against some few hardnesses in his manner, 
and the want of mure examples to enliven, is one of 
the most nervous, most perspicuous, most concise, most 
harmonious prose writers I know. A learned diction 
improves hy time/ 

In the afternoon, os we were driven rapidly along in 
the post*chaise, he said to me, 'Life has not many 
things l>cttcr than this.' We stopped at Slral ford -upon* 
Avon, and drank tea and cofTce; and it pleased me to 
l)e wdth him upon the classic ground of Shakespeare’s 
native place, (aist March 1776.) 

Meetlncr of Johnson and Wilkes. 

Upon the much cx|)ected Wednesday, 1 called on him 
about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when 
we were to dine out together, to sec that he was ready 


in time, and to accompany him. I found him buffeting 
his books as upon a former occasion, covered with dust, 
and making no preparation for going abroad. ‘How 
IS this, Sir?' said I. ‘Don't you recollect that you 
.are to dine at Mr Dilly's?* Johnson. ‘Sir, I did not 
think of going to Dilly’s : it went out of my head. 

I have ordered dinner at home with Mrs Williams.’ 

‘ Hut, my dear Sir, you know' you were en* 
gage<l to Mr Dilly, and I told him so. He will expect 
you, and w ill be much disappointed if you don't come.’ 
Jiyhns 4 >u, ‘You must talk to Mrs Williams about this.’ 

Here w*as a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was 
so confident I had secured would yet be frustrated. He 
had accustomed himself to show Mrs Williams such a 
degree of humane attention as frequently im|>osed some 
restraint upon him ; and I knew that if she should be 
ol>$tinate, he would not stir. I hastened down stain 
to the blind lady's room, and told her I was in great 
uneasiness, for Dr John^on had engaged to me to dine 
this day at Mr Dilly 's, but that he had told me he had 
forgotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at 
home. ‘Yes, Sir,* said she, pretty peevishly, 'Dr John- 
son is to dine at home.’—* Madam/ said I, ‘ his respect 
for you is such that 1 know' he will not leave you 
uidcss you absolutely desire it. Hut as you have so 
much of his company, I hope you w ill be good enough 
to forego it for a day ; as Mr Dilly is a vcr>* worthy 
man, has frequently had agreeable parlies at his house 
for Dr Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects 
him to-day. And then. Madam, be pleased to consider 
my situation ; I carried the message, and I assurc<l Mr 
Dilly that Dr Johnson was to come; and no doubt he 
has made a dinner, and invite^! a company, and boasted 
of the honour he expected to have. I shall \k quite 
disgraced if the Doctor is not there/ She gradually 
softened to my solicitations which were certainly os 
earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, 
and was graciously plca5c<l to empower me to tell Dr 
Johnson, ‘That all things considered, she thought he 
should certainly go.’ I flew Iwck to him, still in dust, 
and careless of what should be the event, ‘indifferent 
in his choice to go or slay ; ’ but as soon as I had 
announced to him Mrs Williams’s consent, he roared, 

‘ Frank ! a clean shirt —and was very soon dr«t 
When I had him fairly scate<I in a hackney-coach with 
me, I exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has got 
an heiress into a po$t*chaise with him, to set out for 
Gretna Green. 

When we entered Mr Dilly 's drawing-room, he found 
himself in the midst of a company he did not know. I 
kept myself snug and silent, watching how he would 
conduct himself. I observed him whispering to Mr 
Dilly, 'Who is that gentleman, Sir?' — 'Mr Arthur 
Lee/— ‘Too, too, too/ (under his breath,) 
which XVA5 one of his habitual mutterings. Mr Arthur 
Lee could not but l)e very obnoxious to Johnson, for he 
was not only a patriot but an Amfrifatu He was after* 
W'anis minister from the United States at the CouK 
of Madrid. 'And who is the gentleman in lace?*— 
‘Mr Wilkes, Sir/ lliis information confounded him 
still more; he had some difficulty to restrain himself, 
and taking up a book, sat down upon a window-seat 
and read, or at least kept his eye intently upon it for 
some time, till he composed himself. His feelings, I 
dare say, were awkw*ard enough. But he no doubt re- 
collected having rated me for supposing that he could 
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l>e at all disconcerted hy any company, and he, therefore, 
resolutely set himself to behave quite as an easy man of the 
>vorld, who could adapt himself at once to the disoosition 
and manners of those whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of ‘Dinner is upon the table’ 
dissolved his reverie, and we a// sat down without any 
symptom of ill* humour. There were present— beside 
Mr Wilkes and Mr Arthur Lee, who was an old com- 
panion of mine when he studied physic at Edinburgh — 
Mr {now Sir John) Miller, Dr Lettsom, and Mr Slater 
the druggist. Mr Wilkes placed himself next to Dr 
Johnson, and beliaved to him with so much attention 
.and politeness that he gained upon him insensibly. No 
man cat [ale] more heartily than Johnson, or loved 
better what was nice and delicate. Mr Wilkes was very- 
assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. ‘ Pray give 
me leave, Sir It is better here— A little of the brown 
— Some fat, Sir — A little of the stuffing — Some gravy— 
Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter— 
Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange ; or 
the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.’—" Sir, Sir, I 
am obliged to you, Sir,* cried Johnson, bowing, and 
turning hts head to him with a look for some time of 
‘surly virtue,’ but, in a short while, of complacency. 
ti5ih May 1776.] 

BoeweU’6 Last Meeting with Johonon. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds look place,— no other 
company being present. Had 1 known that this was 
the last time that I should enjoy, in this world, the con- 
versation of a friend whom 1 so much respected, and 
from whom I derived so much instruction and entertain- 
ment, I should have been deeply affected. When I 
now look l>ack to it, I am vexed that a single word 
should have l>een forgotten. . . . 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country, 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider zs a kind of mental imprisonment. 

* \ el, Sir,’ said I, ' there are many people who arc 
content to live in the country.’ jehmptu ‘Sir, it is in 
the intellectual world as in the physical world r we are 
told by natural philosophers that a body is at rest in 
the place that is fit for it ; they who are content to live 
in the country, are fif for the country.* 

Talking of various enjoyments, I a^cd that a re- 
linement of taste wos a disadvantage, as they who 
have attained to it must be seldomcr pleased than 
those who have no nice discrimination, and arc there- 
fore satisfied with everything that comes in their way. 
fohmon. • Nay, Sir : that is a paltry notion. Endea- 
vour to be as perfect as you can in every respect/ 

1 accompanied him, in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach, 
to the entry of Roll -court. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house ; I declined it, from 
an apprehension that my spirits would sink. We bade 
adieu to each other affectionately in the carriage. When 
he had got down upon the foot-pavement, he called out, 
•Fare you well;’ and without looking back, sprung 
away with a kind of pathetic briskness, if I may u»e 
that expression, which seemed to indicate a struggle to 
conceal uneasiness, and impressed me with a foreboding 
of our long, long separation. [1784.] 

Aoionf cdiiions of BotwtU’s freat work are those by Biikbsck 
HiWOUj ; rev. «d. by Powell, 19J4). Birrril (1896), Shorter (10 vols. 


N.Y. I 5 «). R. W. CbarmJin edited <1524) bl^ 
to tke Iftbridtt, and S, C. Hoherts (*923) hit J<'upy%al «>/ a Tcur f<* 
Cmi<a. See hit L^itrrs U 7 (16561 cd. Seccoftit><, t y>6 ) * 

hi»Z.r/^rrr(3 voU. ; ed. Tinker, 1914): bb AWr J 776-77 (1925) ; 

ed. Scon and Ponk (N.Y. MacaulayU 

and CArlyk't famous e&uyicontradici raiher ihan cotrcci <*choiber. 
There ore tnonogropbs by Fitrgeraid (1691, 1912), l-<a5k (1097), 
Ma11or)*(i9ra). Tinker (1922), ?oule(i929), 2nd VoUiamy (1932). 

THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

.Ilrs Piozzi (1741 -1821) w.is as ycl Mrs 
ThraLE when she beennie a particular star in 
Dr Johnson’s firmament. Born at Bodvel in 
Carnar\'onshire, Hester Lynch Sulusbury in 1763 
married Henry Thrale, a prosperous Southwark 
brewer ; in 1765 Johnson conceived an extra- 
ordinary afTection for her, was domesticated in her 
house at Strcalham Place for over sixteen years, 
and for her sake learned to soften many of his 
eccentricities. Thrale, who made Johnson one of 
his four e.xecutors, died in 1781, after his wife 
had borne him twelve children ; and in 1784 the 
brcw'cr>' — ‘the potentiality of becoming rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice,' as Johnson said — was 
sold for ^135,000. Johnson felt himself slighted 
when the widow became attached to the Italian 
musician Piozzi. The marriage took place in July 
1784; the pair travelled through France, Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium, returning to England in 
1787* In 1795 Piozzi built Dty-nbclla on the 

Chvyd, and there Piozzi died in 1809. When past 
seventy the irrepressible old lady formed a senti- 
mental attachment for the actor W. A. Conway ; 
she was eighty when she died from the conse- 
quences of a broken leg. Vivacious, frank, and 
witty, she was charming and pretty, if hardly 
beautiful. Only two of her works can be said to 
live — ^ me Jo/fs 0/ Dr yoh/rsoft (\ 786 ; reprinted in 
Mrs NapiePs Johnsonianay 1884 ; and edited by 
S. C. Roberts in 1924) and iMUrs (o and from 
Dr Johnson (1788). She was an acute observer, 
and her reminiscences arc often interesting, though 
she was by no means painfully accurate. Her 
Observaitons ond Re^eciions on her Continental 
cxi)ericnccs are forj^otten, as are a book on British 
Synonymy (i794) nnd her Reirospcciion over the 
events of eighteen hundred years! (t8oi). Of her 
poems, the best-known, The 7 'hree JVarnin^Sy was 
her first, and w'as so much above the level of her 
other verse that it was believed to have been at 
least amended by Johnson ; it appeared in a 
volume of Miseellanies issued in 1766 by Mrs 
Williams, the blind inmate of Johnson’s house. 
Mrs Piozzi's contributions to The Florence Afiscel^ 
Inny in 1785 afibrded a subject for Gifibrd's satire, 
his Bavtad having been written expressly to ridi- 
cule the Della Cruscan mutual admiration society, 
of which Mrs Piozzi was arch-pries toss. 

From 'The Three WanUnga.* 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 

On neighbour Dobson’s wedding-day, 

Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room, 
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And looking grave— * You must/ says he, 

‘ Quit your sweet bride, and come with me.* 

* With you ! and quit my Susan's side? 

With you ! * the hapless huslxand cried ; 

* Young as I am, *tis monstrous hard I 
Besides, in truth, I *m not prepared : 

My thoughts on otlvcr matters go ; 

This is my wcdtling«day, you know.* 

What in'ire he urged I have not heard, 

Ilis reasons could not well lie stronger; 

So Death the poor delinquent spared, 

And left to live a little longer. 

Yet c.allmg up a serious look, 

His hour gixss trembled while he spoke — 

‘ Ncighl>our,* he said, ‘ farewell I no more 
Shall Death ilisturbyour mirthful hour: 

And further, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for prcpar.ation, 

And fit you for your future station, 

'I'hrcc several warnings you shall have, 
Before you're summoned to the grave ; 
Willing for once I *11 quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

In hopes you 'll have no more to say ; 

But, nhen I call agalrt this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave.* 

To these conditions l>oth consented, 

And partc<i perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our talc l)cfel), 

How long he lived, how wise, how well, 
How roundly he pursued his course. 

And smokcil his pipe, and stroked his horse, 
The willing muse shall tell : 
lie chaffered then, he lK>ught and sold, 

Nor once perccivc<l his growing old, 

Nor thought of Death as near : 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Many his gains his children few, 

He passctl his hours in peace. 

But while he viewed his wealth increase. 
While thus along life's dusty road, 

The l>catcn track content he trod. 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncallctl, unhcetie<l, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in musing mood, 

As all alone he sate, 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once more l>crorc him stood. 

Hair*stillc<i with anger and surprise, 

*So soon returned I* old Dobson cries. 

* So soon, d* ye call it Death replies: 

* Surely, my friend, you 're but in jest 1 

Since I was here before 
Tis six-anddhirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore.' 



* So much the worse,' the clown rejoined ; 

‘ To spare the aged would be kind : 

However, see your search be legal ; 

And your authority — is 't regal ? 

Else you arc come on a fool's errand, 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Beside, you promised me Three Warnings, 

Which I have looke<l for nights and mornings ; 

But for that loss of time and ease, 

1 can recover damages.' 

' I know,* cries Death, 'that at the l^est, 

I seldom .im a welcome guest ; 

But don’t \yc captious, friend, at least ; 

I little thought you'd still l)e able 
To slump al>out your farm and stable : 

Your years have run to a great length ; 

1 wish you joy, though, of your strength I * 

' Hold I ' says the farmer ; ‘ not so fast I 
I have l>ecn lame these four years past. ' 

' And no great wonder,' Death replies ; 

* However, you still keep your eyes ; 

And sure, to see one's loves and friends, 

For legs and arms would make amends.' 

' Perhaps,' says Dobson, ' so it might, 

But latterly I 've lost my sight.' 

*This is a shocking story, faith, 

Yet there's some comfort still,' says Death ; 

* Each strives your sadness to amuse ; 

I warrant you have all the news.' 

'There's none,* cries he ; ‘and if there wore, 

I 'm grown so deaf, I could not hear.' 

‘ Nay, then,* the spectre stem rejoined, 

‘ These arc unjustifiable yearnings : 

If you arc lame, and deaf, and blind, 

You 've had your Three sufficient Warnings f 
So come along ; no more we'll part,' 

He said, and touched him with his dart. 

And now old Dobson, turning pale, 

Yields to his fate — so ends my tale. 


The * secretary « warrant ' ttferi lo the fasnoun illet:*! wamnt 
used againii Wilkes (tee below at page 516X 
In 1S61 Abraham Hayward edited Mrt PIobI's 
LtUtrt and LiUrttry RtmrttMM (a vols. sBdi), abridged at Dr 
y^kHsrn^t Mrs Thr<%U by Lobban (tgo^X Hayward quotes from 
/ 4 ru/iViJwi, a 6-votume MS. partly in diary form and covering the 
years begun by Mrs Thrite on Johnson's advice, it 

records many conversations, anecdotes, &c. of the ' Doctor ' and 
his friendv Sec also Margin's PUtsitMn (163^), L. B. Seeley's 
Mrs Thrah (1891X A. M. Broadley's Dr ami Mrs 

TkrMr (t^ioV including an introductory essay by T. Scccombe 
and MrsThralo'i unpublished Journal of the Welsh Tour in 1774 1 
C. Hugbts's Mrs Fitsls TkrmiimnA (1913); fmtimaU LsUsrs g/* 
HssitrPlMi and Psnntnf font edited by Knapp 

(1914): The Qutsmtj LstUrt (ed« Lord Lansdowne, 1934). Two 
hundred letters from Dr Johnson to Mrs Thmie were told at 
Soifaeb>**B in 1918 for £i 6 ao. 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. AND 

COMING CHANGES. 




was part of the spirit of the 
nineteenth century to look 
down on the eighteenth and 
all its works, and greatly 
to overestimate the deeper, 
higher, holier temper of the 
new epoch. Coleridge’s dis- 
covery, by German help, of the contrast between 
understanding and reason, led him to an iin- 
philosophical disdain of all that bad been 
accomplished in the century into which he was 
born; Carlyle denounced ‘a sceptical century 
and godless,’ ‘ opulent in accumulated falsities 
as never century was.’ It became customary 
to agree that those three unhappy generations 
of men were dead to faith, to historical insight, 
to poetical feeling, to love of nature, to appre- 
hension or real admiration of the sublime, the 
beautiful, the tender, the true. And it was 
assumed that the English literature of the 
period, mysteriously differing from that of all 
other periods, consistently and comprehensively 
reveals and displays these lamentable defects 
in intellectual and spiritual life. 

Geological development did not proceed by 
universal cataclysms ; in literary history, though 
there are changes of humour, of taste, and of 
fashion — violent as well as gradual, profound 
as well as superficial — the revolutions recorded 
are rarely or never so absolute as nineteenth- 
century writers unhistorically declared ; and the 
transition from the eighteenth-century way of 
looking at things or of putting things was not 
one of them. The men of the eighteenth 
century bled when they were pricked, laughed 
if they were tickled, died when they were 
poisoned ; they loved, they hated, they re- 
joiced and hoped and feared ; the roots of 
poetry were still deep-planted in their life, even 
though the life had for the time gone out of 
their poetry. 

In truth, the literature of that time was a 
somewhat peculiarly self-consistent outcome of 
the characteristic English temperament. Our 
literary mood has changed, but in our ordinary 
rule of life the principles of the eighteenth 
century are still dominant The Englishman 


does not wear his heart on his sleeve, still 
less the Scotsman — it is weak and worthy only 
of a foreigner to be demonstrative. He docs 
not propose to take the public to his heart, or 
let them feel the veiy pulse of the machine. 
In religion he will not grovel in abject self- 
negation, nor does he desire or aim at ecstatic 
bliss. Englishmen do not (except in poetry) 
shout for intensity of joy or scream with 
laughter — nor do they weep or whine if they 
can possibly help it ; they are reticent in the 
sphere of the domestic affections, and are very 
slow to unbosom themselves about any other. 
We are not enthusiastic; we regard the intense 
with suspicious dislike. We do not adore; we 
do not gush ; we will not allow ourselves to 
seem surprised or delighted ; we are extremely 
reserved — good form so prescribes it. How- 
ever much we may actually feel, this is still 
the law of the island-born, save only in art 
and poetry. Yet contrariwise, in literature and 
art, but there only, we now set the highest 
value on that which is the most complete 
self-revelation of the artist, illustrating even 
the fainter nuances of his varying moods, his 
hopes, his fears, his doubts, struggles, distresses, 
despondencies, despairs. In poetry we say we 
love intensity and unreserve. 

Not so was it with us under good Queen 
Anne and the Georges. Then the Englishman 
carried into his literature what was and is still 
the rule of his daily life — moderation, common- 
sense, correctness, abhorrence of ‘ enthusiasm ’ 
in word as in deed, self-complacent apprecia- 
tion of the high degree of civilisation he had 
now happily attained, and a corresponding dis- 
regard of what he thought ' Gothic,’ barbarous, 
and uncultured. Dignified reserve was the key- 
note of literature; the ‘lyric cry,’ whether of 
joy or grief, was repressed on principle ; mystery 
and marvel were ratiocinatively explained away ; 
nature was admired on philosophical grounds ; 
‘propriety’ was the fetich of the period; de- 
corum, elegance, point, and good taste took 
aristocratic precedence of uncouth originality, 
humour, and power. The originality, the 
humour, and the power had not ceased to 
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exist. l)iU it was not the fashion to welcome ^ 
tl>em save under restraint. 

I 

Vet even in tlie early part of the century, ; 
as we have seen, the classicism adapted to | 
French modes, the Poi)ian formalism specially j 
characteristic of the whole period, was early ' 
<iislurbed by the emergence here and there of 
a vein of Idealism, sentimentalism, realism, and 
nature-worshif), and of a simplicity sometimes 
not a little affected. Wesley and Whitefield 
had wakened the dogmatic and anti-dogmatic 
slumber of indifference with [)Owerful effect 
before the middle of tlie century. Berkeley’s 
idealism had suftiriently little in common with 
the age of deism and of common • sense. 
'I'homson was but one of the i)Oets of nature 
seen in a new liglit. Spenser, after long 
oblivion, was tasted again, and after a fashion 
imitated. 'I'licre is a romantic note in the 
Countess of Winchilsea's Rn-frie, in Parnell’s 
Nt:^ltl-Pucf, in Hamilton of Bangour’s Brats o/ 
VarriKi'. Long before Maepherson, before 
even Jerome Stone of Dunkeld, such a minor 
poet as .-\aron Hill sang after Gaelic models — 
once, at least — of Scuir Uaran in the wilds 
of Ross-shire, of heather, jnnes, and high- 
land lochs, and in vision described Skye as 
a ' fair isle ’ nearly fifty years before it was 
discovered by Dr Johnson ; and sought and 
found new poetic materials in semi-barbarous 
Russia. ‘ Gothic ’ ceased to be a synonym for 
the uncouth, the contemptible, the worthless. 
Gray w.as strongly attracted by things Celtic, 
Norse, weird, glamorous; Collins’s ode on The 
Superstitious of the Nigh/atuis, written in 1749, 
contained, according to Lowell, the germ of the 
whole romantic movement ; and the father of 
the Wartons wrote ‘ Runic ’ odes. Vernacular 
writing became popular ; Allan Ramsay by his 
Everj’recn revived interest in the poetic past 
of his country ; pseudo-antique ballads were 
largely manufactured in the north, as also songs 
lacking neither in directness, simplicity, tender- 
ness, nor pathos. 

In the latter half of the century the spirit of 
innovation shows Itself more constantly, more 
irrepressibly, and in more various shapes. 
Interest in the romantic pxst, curiosity about 
the unfamiliar ways and regions of the remote 
East, willingness to be surprised and attracted 
by novelties, a craving for change, accom- 
pany the ‘return to nature.’ Life is more 
varied ; there is a warmer throb in literature. 
Scottish national feeling assumed new shapes ; 
the Welsh national awakening, intellectual 


and spiritual, became pronounced ; the Irish 
National parly found leaders in Flood and 
Grattan. Significantly enough Adam Smith 
founded a new social polity in the very year 
that the American Revolution made a break in 
histor)’ ; and this and much else in thought and 
in speech, and even in song, prepared the way 
for projecting a tabula rasa, for the vision of 
all things become new, to be realised not in the 
kingdom of God but in the Republic of the 
^tre Supreme. Shakespearean criticism, begun 
in Queen Anne’s time, had become really im- 
portant with Johnson, Stcevens, and Malone. 
Though Gibbon still called German a barb.ir- 
ous Idiom, a new desire to know about things 
German showed that the existence of a great 
Teutonic litemture had begun to be realised ; 
‘Sturm und Drang’ and Werterism were more 
readily assimilated in England than Klopstock 
and Gessner. Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Blair’s Grave illustrate the widespread elegiac 
mood, the dctcrmin.ition to snatch a fearful 
joy from the poetic aspects of the melancholy, 
and were wholly independent of Werter. But 
IVerter and Goiz von Berlichingen told bolli 
directly and intlirectly on English literature, as 
did the melodramas of other German authors. 

By common consent two publications are 
accepted as specially showing that ‘going in 
the lops of the trees ’ that heralded the spirit 
of the new century, Maepherson’s Ossian 
(1760-63) and Percy’s RBiques. Even by those 
who most abhorred it, as by Wordsworth, it 
was admitted that the ‘impudent Highlander’s’ 
phantom offspring was greeted with acclama- 
tion in the south, and ‘the thin consistence 
took its course through Europe upon the 
breath of popular applause.’ And Percy, 
who had begun his literary life-work by trans- 
lating (from the Portuguese) a Chinese novel 
and (from Du Mallet) E^daic poetry, issued in 
1765 those Reli(jues o/Aneient English Poetry, 
to which German literature was profoundly 
indebted, and by which, as Wordsworth said, 
English poetry ‘ has been absolutely redeemed. 
I do not think there is an able writer in 
verse of the present day who would not be 
proud to acknowledge his obligation to the 
Reliques : I know it is so with my friends.’ 
According to Wordsworth, Percy ' only wanted 
resolution to follow his genius into the regions 
of true simplicity and genuine pathos, as 
evinced by his exquisite ballad of Sir Cauline 
and by many other pieces;’ but unhappily 
fell back in his Hermit of Warkworth to ‘the 
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vague, glossy, and unfeeling language of his 
day.’ Since the prophet of the New Spirit 
made this memorable profession and confession, 
the significance of the Reliques for England 
and the' world has only become more manifest 
The Wartons had a large share in the new 
propaganda, not merely by direct polemic 
against Po[)e and by their rehabilitation of the 
ancient writers, but by their sympathy for things 
Celtic, ‘ Gothic,’ and medieval. The RenoUy 
Poems showed the immediate effect of the 
novel affection for a niedirevalism often wholly 
misconceived, melodramatic, and false to his- 
tory ; too defective in their antiquarianism to 
deceive any but the unwary or uninstructed, 
they are yet, as the work of a true and original 
poet, much more genuinely romantic than the 
tame verse of the Wartons. 

Hidden grots, mossy cells, Druids and bards, 
monks an<l hermits, knights and minstrels, came 
to their own ; the love for the wild in sceneiy, 
eccentric in Gray and Walpole, became normal, 
until ‘Picturesque Tours’ and the aestheti- 
cism of Gilpin and Uvedale Price became 
matter of mirth and parody. The Castle of 
OtratUo, Scott said, had ‘ been justly con- 
sidered the original and model of a peculiar 
species of composition,' and it prepared the way 
for the Old English Baron, for The i^fysteries 
of Udolphoy with its odd blend of romanticism 
and sentimentalism, and for Lewis’s A^fonk. Six 
several English translations of Burger’s Lenore 
appeared between 1796 and 1800. Beattie’s 
Minstrel, full of the love of solitary communion 
with nature and frank joy in her beauty, in so 
far anticipates Wordsworth ; Thomas Warton, 
in thought and feeling, in word and rhythm, 
often anticipates Scott. The Traveller and 
Deserted Village show didacticism on a new 
plane; Goldsmith’s keen sense of the social 
evils of his time was strongly marked, and his 
simple English, though his sentences were often 
built on the Johnsonian model, was a sharp 
contrast to Johnson’s Latinised ponderousness. 
Goldsmith as playwright broke with old con- 
ventions, to the dismay of conservatives, as 
Garrick on the stage had brought about a swift 
advance from formalism to naturalness ; Sheridan 
went even further in emancipating comedy from 
the stilted style. Gibbon, in noble succession 
to Hume and Robertson, at least marks the 
historical trend of men’s minds. Burke, by his 
attitude to the Americans in their struggle, 
showed that if he became pronouncedly hostile 


to the French Revolution, it was the fault as 
well as the misfortune of the friends of liberty. 
Bentham was engaged in his lifelong polemic 
against established legal and political griev- 
ances; Godwin’s Political fustuc contained 
well-nigh as powerful revolutionary elements 
as Paine’s works. Tlie caustic (aricatiires 
and pungent parodies of tlie Anh-facobin, of 
Gifford and ‘ Peter Pindar,' served not merely 
as a reductio ad absurdum of what wa» novel, 
fantastic, extravagant, but cherished a subver- 
sive s|)irit that acted in quite other ways than 
was intended: satire proveil again “the bane 
of the sublime’ as then understood. It made 
for ever impossible that tendency to run riot 
in personification anti apostrophe, of which 
Erasmus Darwin is the most unlucky exponent 
— a tendency which, ever since Thomson’s ornate 
and artificial diction had been commended by 
admirable poetry, had run jjnrallel with the ten- 
dency seen in Goldsmith and Cowper to simpler 
utterance. Cowper and Burns are tlie notable 
poets of tlie last decades of the century. Burns, 
showed in full measure the enthusiasm of 
humanity ; Cowper summed uj) all the tender 
humanities and sweet domesticities in verse 
which even Wordsworth accounted ‘chaste in 
diction.’ Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope is 
the last of the category of which Akensidc’s- 
Pleasures of the Imagination was the most 
notable early example, romantic only in name, 
doubly didactic in substance. Crabbe is still 
a didactic, though his peculiar gravitation to- 
humble life and depressing issues points .iway 
from the temper of his predecessors. William- 
Lisle Bowles distinctly marks the transition 
period ; Blake, a prophet and more than au 
prophet, though in the eighteenth century is 
hardly of it. Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory 
belongs to the same group as the earlier Plea- 
sures of the Imagination and the later Pleasures^ 
of Hope; and Campbell’s patriotic songs only 
continue a series of which Thomson’s ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ and Garrick’s ‘Heart of Oak’ were 
early examples. Jane Austen lives and moves 
in the eighteenth Century. Samuel Rogers, a 
senior contemporary of Scott and Byron, who 
lived to be a patriarch of letters for years after 
the first edition of this work was i.ssued, into 
the generation to which Lord Macaulay and 
Carlyle and Thackeray belonged, yet learned 
at school to love those who were to be his 
masters and models throughout life, while Gray 
and Goldsmith and Johnson were yet alive. 

D. P. 
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Oliver Goldsmith* 

Were speculation here admissible, it might be 
inlcrcsimg to speculate what would have been 
the position in litcnilurc of Oliver Goldsmith 
l728?-74)if 'VC had known as little of his life 
AS we are supposed to know of the life of Shake- 
speare. His }>osition in letters is undoubtedly 
hTjjjh. As an essayist, he ranks with the best ; 
as .1 poet, he produced some of the most endur- 
ing work of his generation ; he wrote a novel 
of which the rcjjutalion is cosmopolitan ; and, 
of lus two plays, one is not only a masterpiece, 
hut a masterpiece which modern managers still 
find a charm to conjure nith. Had we known 
no more of him than this, we might have invested 
him with almost any characteristics and qualities. 
But tlianks to the biographies of Sir James Prior 
(i 837\ c)f John Forster (1848), of Washington 
Irving 0849.S and of others, his life and habits 
lia\c been made as familiar as those of his con- 
temporary, Johnson. He has been exhibited as 
was — a fallible, fussy, sensitive, vain, strut- 
ting little man, fond of tine clothes, not blessed 
with great advantages cither in person or educa- 
tion, but saved from his Initial insignificance by 
his varied experiences, his lender humanity, his 
lovabicness, and his genius, On the whole, what 
is recorded of his chequered career has rather in- 
creased than diminished our interest in his work. 

rhe son of a pour curate of the Established 
Church in Ireland, Goldsmith was born probably at 
Elphin In Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas in 
the county of Longford. His early home was a 
tumble down, fairy-haunted farmhouse overlooking 
the pleasant river Inny, and he was the fifth of 
eight children, three of whom were girls. About 
two years after he was born, his father, by the 
death of an uncle, became rector of Kilkenny 
West, and transferred his residence to the hamlet 
of Lissoy in Westmeath, on the right of the road 
from Ballymahon to Athlonc. This was the scene 
of Oliver’s childhood, and of those genial hospi- 
talities which he sketched many years later when 
describing, in the Citis^n of the Worhi^ the 
humours of the * Man in Black.* His first pre- 
ceptress was a relative named Elizabeth Dclap, 
who reported him to be tractable but stupid. 
From her he passed to the village schoolmaster, 
Thomas Byrne, an old soldier of Queen Anne, 
who inflamed his pupil’s imagination \vilh stories 
of Peterborough and legends of banshees and 
Kapparccs, a course of education which was 
further stimulated by the songs of blind harpers 
and the ballads of his fathers dair)'mnid, Peggy 
Golden, who must have been as musical as 
Walton’s Maudlin. From Byrne he passed to 
school at Elphin, and subsequently to Athlonc 
and Edgeworthstown, at which last place he seems 
to have encountered, in the Rev. Patrick Hughes, 
a master who understood his idiosyncrasies. But 
his schooldays were not brilliant ; and, save for 


the incident which afterwards formed the germ of 
his comedy of She Stoops to Conquer^ uneventful. 
Swaggering to school on a borrowed hack, he 
was led by a wag into mistaking the house of a 
gentleman at Ardagh for an inn, and by the 
kindness of the owner, Mr Fcalherston, was not 
allowed to discover his mistake until the next 
morning, thus completely vindicating, by a youth- 
ful experience, the probability of an expedient 
to which some of the critics of his later play 
objected as far-fetched. 

By this lime he was fifteen, ungainly, deeply 
scarred with the smallpox, of uncertain ability, 
but c.xtremcly active and athletic. His elder 
brother, Henry, had obtained a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and to IVinity College, 
in June 1744, went Oliver Goldsmith, much 
against his will, as a ‘sizar.* With a schoolfellow 
named Beatty, he was housed in the garrets of 
No. 35 in a range of buildings which has long 
since disappeared. His college career was not 
very worshipful. His tutor, Thcakcr Wilder (whose 
brutality has been perhaps exaggerated), did not 
understand him ; nor did Oliver understand mathe- 
matics, which was Wilder’s specialty. He lounged 
(like Johnson at Oxford) about the college-gate ; 
played the flute ; got involved in a college row 5 
and finally, devoting the proceeds of a small ex- 
hibition to a mixed entertainment in his rooms, 
was pounced ujwn by his scandalised tutor, who 
summarily dispersed the guests, knocking down 
the host. Thereupon Oliver promptly sold his 
books and ran away, bound for America, a goal 
which, like many others, he never reached. After 
coming perilously close to starvation, he was 
enticed back to college by his brother Henry. 
His university life henceforth w'as barren of 
incident. There is a pleasant tradition that he 
wrote songs for the Dublin ballad-singers, and 
then stole out at night to hear them sung ; but 
beyond this there is little to record. On the 
27th of Februar)* J749 he took his B.A. and left 
the college, in the library of w'hich is still pre- 
served one of the old window panes of No. 35 
upon which he had scratched an autograph and 
a date. 

His father being dead and his eldest sister 
married, his mother had retired to a little cottage 
at Ballymahon. She had other children, and it 
was obviously out of her power to support her 
erratic son. In this juncture his family, including 
a benevolent uncle Contarine, who had already 
befriended him, urged Oliver to take orders, a 
course which ho disliked. He accordingly qualified) 
as persons generally qualify for things they dislike, 
by neglecting to qualify at all. He lived pleasantly 
from house to house, fished and otter-hunted in 
the Inny, played the flute with his pretty cousin, 
Jane Contarine, and took the chair (like his own 
Tony Lumpkin later) at tavern free-and-easys. 
When, eventually, he presented himself before the 
Bishop of Elphin for ordination, he is alleged to 
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have accentuated his incompetence by making 
his appearance in scarlet breeches. Needless to 
say* he was rejected. Then his uncle Contarinc 
found him a tutorship. But when* by this, he 
had accumulated about thirty pounds* he quitted 
home on a good horse, to return speedily on a 
bad one, f/thtus his savings, but with a romantic 
(and probably romanced) account of his moving 
adventures. His long-suffering uncle now resolved 
to equip him for the law, and despatched him to 
the Temple. But he got no farther than Dublin, 
where he played away his means to a sharper, 
and was obliged to return home once more. 
After another interval he started for Edinburgh 
to study medicine, and, strange to say, arrived 
at his destination. This was in 1752. At Edin- 
burgh there are more records of his fine clothes 
and convivial talents than of his studies, until, in 
1754, he transferred these latter to Leyden, his 
journey to which place was not without furtlicr 
accidents. A year later, being again penniless, he 
left Leyden on a w«alking tour, travelling through 
France, Germany, Switierland, and Italy, picking 
up a precarious existence by disputing at the 
foreign universities and by playing the flute. In 
this way he accumulated the ifftpr^ssiofts 
voyage which he afterwards embodied in the 
Eftquiry into PeliU Learnings the TravtlUr, 
and the Vicar 0/ Wakefield, \STicn, ultimately, in 
February 1756, he landed at Dover, after a yearns 
desultory wandering, he liad nothing but a few 
halfpence in his pocket 

For the next three years his experiences were 
equally diversified. There is a legend that he 
was a strolling player; it is known that he was 
successively an apothecar>'’s journeyman, a poor 
physician in the Banksidc, Southwark (he had 
somewhere acquired a mysterious foreign diploma), 
a corrector of the press to Richardson, a dramatic 
author (unacted), and an usher in a Peckham 
academy. Here he fell in with Griffiths the l>ook- 
seller, the editor and proprietor of the Monthly 
Review^ into whose service, at the sign of the 
‘Dunciad,* he passed as a writer- of- all -work. 
Quarrelling shortly afterwards with his employer, 
he published, under the name of a college friend, 
James Willington, a translation of a book which 
had then just appeared at Rotterdam, the Memoirs 
of a Protestant^ condemned to the Galleys 0/ France^ 
for his Religion — the Protestant being one Jean 
Marteilhe of Bergerac. This appeared in Februar)' 
t 7 S^f after which he seems to have returned to 
Peckham, pending a fresh attempt to obtain a 
footing in the medical profession. He was, as a 
matter of fact, appointed surgeon and physician 
to a factory at Coromandel. But the appointment 
came to nothing 5 and at the close of 1758 he was 
rejected at Surgeons' Hall as ‘not qualified' for a 
hospital mate. At this time he was living at No. 12 
in a tiny square off the Old Bailey known as Green 
Arbour Court, and now non-existent. Here, early 
in 1759, he was visited by Dr Percy, who found 


him in a barc-uallcd room <orrt(iinx the proofs 
of a fresh literary effort, a high-mlcd Lnqnity into 
the Present State tf PoUte l^'armttg m Knrope. 
I This was put forth anonymously in .April, and was 
I fairly well received. What was better, it brought 
its author other work. Before the < lose of the 
year he had commenced and concluded a volume 
of miscellaneous ess«iys and verses entiiled /'he 
Beey and he was contributing to the Busy Body 
and the Lady's .\fagti 3 ine. These efforts attr.u ted 
the attention of Ncwbcr>' the Ixjokscller and 
Smollett, both of whom invoked his asbistaiuc. 
He began contributing to Smolleii’s Iht/ish 
Magazine^ one of his earliest essays being the 
admirable ‘Reverie at the Boar’s Head 'lavern 
in East Cheap;’ while for Newbery’s paper, the 
Pnblie Ledger^ on 24lh Januar>- 1760 he wrote 
the first of the scries of imaginary Chinese 
Letters afterwards collected under the general 
title of The Citizen of the If'or/d, For these 
last he had the precedent of Montesquieu’s 
Letires Persanes (1721); hut it is not improbable 
that his immediate suggestion was derived from 
Horace W'al pole’s Letter from Xo Hoy a Chinese 
Philosopher at London^ to his friend Lien Chiy 
at Pekhtg (1757)— -Lien Chi Altangi being one of 
Goldsmith's correspondents. 

About the middle of 1760 his improved circum- 
stances justified his moving into better quarters at 
6 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where, in the 
following year, he was visited by Johnson. His 
stor>' henceforth is mainly a record of hurried 
hack-work relieved by masterpieces. Me edited 
the Ladfs Magazine j he wrote *)/entoirs of 
I 'b/laire ( 1 76 1 ), a History of Mecklenburgh (1762), 
a Life of Richard Nash (1762), a History of Eng- 
land (in letters— 1764), and so forth. Among this 
heterogeneous mass come some of those efforts 
by which he rcuins his position in English 
Literature. His Citizen of the World appeared 
in 1762; and two years later, in December 1764, 
he published his first long poem, The Traveller ; 

^ Frospect of Society ^ a fragment of which he 
had fonvarded to his brother Henry during his 
Continental exile. Six months later he issued a 
selection of hh Essays (June 1765); and in March 
{1766) appeared the famous Vicar of Wakefield, 
How Johnson was summoned to the author, held 
in durance of his landlady for rent — how the 
manuscript of the novel was produced, and sold 
by the Doctor for sixty pounds— has often been 
told, and retold. Unluckily, considerable confu- 
sion has been imported into this picturesque and 
time-honoured incident by the discovery (see 
Welsh’s Lift of Newbery^ 1885) that Goldsmith 
had disposed of a third share in this very book, 
as Mriy as October 1762, to Benjamin Collins, the 
Salisbury printer, who subsequently printed it. 
How this fact is to be reconciled with the canonical 
tradition is not clear. From internal evidence the 
novel must have been written in 1761-62. Another 
discovery of Welsh’s was that this popular book, 
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At (he outset* >vas by no mcAns the success it has 
since proved to be. The fourth edition of 1 / 7 ^ 
started with a loss, and it took nine years more 
to rcacli A sixth edition. Such were the begin- 
ning's of A classic winch, even now^ in one form or 
another is reprinted annually. 

W ith the piildication of the Viatr of IWik^Jitld 
(loldsniith s position as a writer was estabhshed. 
He had already won his reputation as an essayist, 
riic Irtii'eUcr was recognised as a memorable 
poem : and in 
the davs of Field- 
ing, Smollett, 

Kirliardson, and 
Sterne, he had 
now succccdctl in 
producing a lunel 
which re 'em bled 
the work of none 
of them except in 
the creation of 
permanent types. 

His name made 
him desirable as 
an editor, his 
charm of style 
attractive as a 
coinptlcr ; and to 
obtain work was 
no longer difficiiU. 

Johnson had in- 
troduced liim to 
his circle ; lie be- 
longed to the 
Literary Club ; 
and he was the 
friend of Rey- 
nolds and Burke. 

One branch of 
literature only he 
had left untried 
—the St.age — in 
which success, as 
now, meant for- 
tune ; and fortune both his tastes and his habits 
rendered indispensable. In 1768, after consider- 
able ditTiculty* he succeeded in prmlucing at Covent 
Garden the comedy of The JAm. It 

was a good, though not a very* good, comedy. But 
it was a welcome change from the sentimental 
drama of the Kellys and Cumhcriands of the 
period ; and even its partial success brought 
him ^400, independent of its sale in book 
form. It likewise Justified his perseverance as 
a dramatic author. What it did not so mani* 
fcstly justiiy was his immediate removal to 
chambers in the Tern ole, which he furnished 
elaborately with the money. The disappearance 
in this way of his funds threw him back upon 
the old * book building \ ’ and agreements for 
histories of AfthnaUd Naturt^ of Englandy of 
RoffUy followed rapidly and significantly. Then» 


early in 1770, be published his second didactic 
poem, TIu DfscrUd Village y in which, with greater 
finish and beauty of cadence, he repeated the 
triumph of the Travdlfr. 

His remaining years — and they were not many 
—may be rapidly chronicled. Besides the com- 
pilations above mentioned, he prepared Lives of 
Parnell the poet and Bolingbroke. After these, 
in March 1773, was produced at Covent Garden 
his comedy of She Stoopi to Conquer. More skil- 
ful in construction 
than its prede- 
cessor, happier in 
its contrasts of 
character. and 
bubbling over 
with kindly hum- 
our, it was a 
brilliant success. 

A year later, on 
Mond.ay the 4th 
of April 1774* 
its author died 
at his chambers 
in Brick Court, 
Middle Temple, 
of a nerN'OUs fever 
brought on by 
ovcrw'ork and 
worry, and aggra- 
vated by his ob- 
stinate reliance 
on a ]>opular nos- 
trum. He was 
in his forty-sixth 
year, and was 
buried on the 
April in the burial- 
ground of the 
Temple Church, 
the iriforium of 
which contains a 
modern tablet to 
his memory. In 
1776 a monument, with a medallion by NoUckens 
and an epitaph by Johnson, w'hich contains the 
famous ^ jVn//uM quod ietigit non erttaviV (an 
echo, says Crokcr, of F^nclon on Cicero), was 
erected in the south transept of Westminster Abbey. 
A few days after his death was issued his unfinished 
poem of Retnliationy a sequence of epitaph-epigrams 
upon several of his friends ; and two years latcr» 
with some minor pieces, followed The Humtch 
of VtftisoHy a ‘Poetical Epistle’ to his friend 
and countryman Lord Clare, which is one of the 
brightest of his lighter efforts. In 1801 his J/ix* 
ee//aneous Works were collected in four volumes, 
and prefixed to these was an ‘ Introductory 
Memoir’ by Bishop Pevey and others, which 
constitutes the first source for his biography. 

‘ Let not his frailties be remembered,’ wrote 
Johnson to Langton ; ‘ he was a very great man.’ 
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Of this there can be no question. But in the 
‘fierce light’ which his different biographers have i 
turned upon the incidents of his career, his weak- ' 
nesses have been thrown into undue prominence. 

It cannot be denied that he was self-important and 
consequential, little gifted with physical attrac- 
tions, morbidly anxious to disguise his personal 
shortcomings. Improvident by temperament, and 
poor in his youth, when money came to him in 
middle life he was careless and extravagant. As 
a talker he did not shine, and it was his ill-for- 
tune to be thrown into the company of those 
who excelled in conversation. But it is admitted 
that he had ‘swallow flights’ of wit, which were 
the more admirable from their rarity. He was 
generous ; he was sympathetic ; he had the kindest 
heart in the world. And in all stories to his dis- ! 
advantage, it is only fair to scrutinise the authority 
with attention. Mis success, coupled with his 
peculiarities, made him many enemies, and much 
of what tells to his discredit originated with those 
who cither disliked or envied him. 

In regard to his work, he undoubtedly— to 
use another phrase of Johnson— ‘ flowered late.’ 
He was past thirty before he had printed a 
line worth reading ; and he lived but fifteen years 
longer. In those fifteen years, however, he was 
drawing freely upon the experiences he had 
obtained in the earlier period— those intellectual 
watuUrjahre in which he had serxed and supple- 
mented an undesigned apprenticeship to Letters. 
‘No man,' says John Forster truly, ‘ever put so 
much of himself into his books as Goldsmith.’ 
His recollections colour the Traveller and the 
Deserted Village; they are scattered through 
the Essays and the Citizen of the World; they 
reappear dispcrsedly in the Vicar o/ Wakefield - 
they make the pretext of She Stoops to Conquer. 

He had employed his past so much, indeed, that 
It may be doubted whether he could have used 
It more. The play that was to follow She Stoops 
was never written; the novel begun after the 
Vtcar, if it ever existed, is said to have been 
unhopeful. But his positive legacy is of rare 
value. Two excellent didactic and descriptive 
poems, some admirable occasional verse, many 
essays of signal merit, a novel that is still praised, 
and a comedy that is still acted— these are no 
inconsiderable offering to that ‘Mr Posterity' to 
whom he once tendered mocking dedication. 
And they arc all animated by the same charac- 
teristics : they reveal the same gentle and aflec- 
tionatc nature ; display the same kindly humour, 
the same compassionate indulgence for poor 
humanity ; and they are written in the same 
clear, graceful, and unaffected style. 


The Traveller ; or, » Proesiect of Society. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carimhian boor 
Againzt the houseless stranger shuU the door ; 
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Or where Cninpania'.s plain forsaken Jic'. 

A wear)' waitc cxj>anfiing to the »kie^ ; 

Where’er I roam, >\hatcvcr realms to ncv, 

My heart untr.^ve]|c<l foiully turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns, with cca>clc^s pain, 

Ami dra^ at each remove a length ninj; chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 

And round his <lwcUing guardian saints attend ; 
BJchl be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim iheir evening lire : 
BIcht that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And cver>' stranger hn<ls a ready chair : 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned* 
N\ here all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jest or pranks that never fall, 

Of sigh with pity at some moumful talc : 

Or press the bashful stranger to his foo<i. 

And learn the luxury uf doing goo<L 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impclle^l, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting goocj, that mocks nte with the vietv f 
That, like the circle iKiumling earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow', flics ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Even now* where Alpine solitudes asccml, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend : 

And placed on high above the stoma's career. 

Look downward where an hundred realms appear ? 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless jmde repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good, which makes each humbler lK>som vain 
Let schooldaught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things arc great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crow 
Ye fields, w here summer spreads profusion round ; 
Yc lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ? 

Ye bending sw'ains, that dress the flowery' vale ; 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine J 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er, 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards arc svanting still : 

Thus to my breast altcmatc passions rise, 

Pleased wiib each good that heaven to man supplies 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To sec the hoard of human bliss so small 5 
And oft I wish amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to sec my fellow s blest. 

But where to fmd that happiest spot Mow, 

Who can direct, w hen all pretend to know ? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that luppicst spot his own. 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And bis long nights of revelry and ease ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
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lUsk^ m the i:)arc, or stems the tepid wave, 

And flunks his G<xls for all the g^xxl they gave. 

Such is tijc patriot's Iwast, where'er we roam. 

His fir^t, hcsl country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps countries we compare. 

And estimate the hlcssing^ which they share, 

'J'hou^li patriot :> Hatter, still shall wisilom find 
An cepul portion dealt to all mankind, 

As <lilTerent good, hy art or nature given, 

To thITefcnt nations nukes their blcvsings even. 

Nature, a in other kind alike to all, 

Still gr.ints her hli%s at IulK>ur*s earnest call ; 

With foo<l well the peasant is supplied 
On Mra\ slilTs as Arno’s slielvy side ; 

And though the rocky- crest e<l summits frown, 

Thc'C rock', hy custom, turn to l)e<ls of <lown. 
hfoiii Art more various are the blessings sent ; 

Wealth, commerce, honour, lihcrly. content. 

Vcl those each other’s |»o\vcr so strong contest, 

Th.il either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 

And hi>nour sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every .state to one h»ved blessing prone, 

Confiirnis and m<K)eh life to that alone, 
luch to the favourite happiness attemK. 

And sjuinis the plan that aims at other ends; 
d ill carric<l to excess in caih rlcunain. 

This favourite goixl l>egcls peculiar pain. 

Ihit let us try these truths with closci eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lic^: 

Here for a while my projxrr cares resigned, 

Mere let me sit in sorrow for mankiml ; 

Like y<m neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

I'.ir to the right where A|>cnnine ascends, 
blight as the summer, Italy extends ; 

It> uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 

WiKxU over Wixxls in gay theatric prhie ; 

While oft some temple s mouldering tops lictwxcn. 

With venerable graiuleur mark the scene. 

Could Nature s bounty satisfy the brc.ast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in dilTcrcnt climc.s were found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Wdiose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
AVhaicvcr sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives that hloss<»m hut to die ; 

These here disporting own the kimlred soil, 

Nor nsk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

but small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bUss is all the nation knows. 

In florid l«auly groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrnstc<l faults through all his manners reign : 
Tliough poor, luxurious, though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling, zealous yci untnic; 

And even in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 

W'hen commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command the palace learned to rise, 

Again the lung-fallen column sought the skies ; 


The canvas glowctl beyond e'en Nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form ; 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 

Commerce on other shores displayctl her sail ; 

While nought rcmaine<l of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave; 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Vet, still the loss of weiUh is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 

From these the feeble heait arxl long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Mere may l< seen, in bloodless |>omp arrayed. 

The paMc lxwrd triumph and the c.avalcadc ; 

Lrocc^ions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sjKjrts like these arc all ihcir cares Ixjguilcd, 

The sjwts of children satisfy the chibi ; 

Each nobler aim, rcprcssctl by long control. 

Now' sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights, succeeding fast l)chind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind ; 

As in those <lomcs where Ccesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering in dcc.ay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dc.vl, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds hi^ shed ; 

And. wondering tuan could want the larger pile. 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them ; turn we to sun*ey 
Where rougher climes .a nobler mcc display. 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion treafl, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 

No pro<luct here the liarrcn hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier anti his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No Zephyr fondly sues the mount.ain's breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 
Rc<lrcss the clime, and all its mge tUsarm. 

Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts though small, 
lie sees his little lot the lot of nil ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and hrctl in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fils him to the >oil. 

Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repose, 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

^Yith patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives lus venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struKhr^g savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displa>*s her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply, too, some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every goocl his native wilds impart, 

Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e'en those ills that round his mansion nse. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
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Dear is that shed to which his sou) conforms ; 

An() dear that hill which lifts him lo the storms ; 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such arc the charms to barren states assigned ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all conhned. 

Yet let them only share the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures arc but few ; 

For every want that stimulates the breast, 

Ik'Comcs a source of pleasure when redrest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul lo flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mouIdVing fire, 

Unquenche<l by want, unfanned by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a yc.ir, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, biirictl in delxiuch, the bliss expire. 

But not their jo)'s alone thus coarsely flow : 

Their morals, like their pleasures, arc but low, 
l-or, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely* pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit like falcons cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such os play 

Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the way ; 

These, far di$|>erscd, on timorous pinions fly, 

To s|>ort and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn j and France displa)-! her bright domain. 

Oay sprightly Ian<l of mirth an<i social ease. 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please^ 
How often have I led tby sportive choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire I 
^^hcrc shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshened from the wave the Zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 

But mocked all tunc, and marred the dancer s skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gcstic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 

Tims idly busy rolls their world away j 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here pa^ current ; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land : 

From courts, to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise 5 
TJiey plea^ are pleased, they give to get esteem, 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise : 


For praise loo dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all Internal strength of thought ; 

And the weak soul, within itself unhicst. 

Loans for all pleasure on another’^ breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry an, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grinj.ice, 

And trims her rol>e of frieze with copper lace ; 

Here beggar pri<ie defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion drau*s, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flics, 

£ml>osomcd in the deep where Holland lies. 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 

Where the broad ocean loans against the land, 

And, sedulous to slop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

1 he firm •connected bulwark seems to grow • 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 

While the j>cnt ocean ri%lng o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
l*he slow canal, the yellow* blossom ctl vale, 

The willow-luftcd bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded marl, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus while around the wave -subjected soil 
Impels the native lo rc{>eated toil, 

Industrious habits in each l>osom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Ilencc all the good from opulence (hat springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Arc here displayed. I’hcir much*lovcd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, eleg.ince, and arts 5 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 

Even liberty itself is bartercti here. 

At gold's superior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 

And calmly l^cnt, to servitude conform, 

Dull os their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens J how unlike their Belgic sires of old I 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now 2 
Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 

And flics where Britain courts the western spring 5 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaspis glide. 

There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation’s mildest charms arc there combined, 

Extremes arc only in the master’s mind I 
Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great, 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of humankind pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashloncd, fresh from Nature’s hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control. 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan 
And learns to veneiate himself as man. 
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Thine, Freedom, ihinc the blessings pictured here, 
Thine are those charms (hat dazzle and endear ; 

Too blest. Indeed, were such without alloy, 

Hut fostered e’en by Freedom ilU annoy : 

That independence Hritons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tic ; 

The sc'lf«dcpcn(U*nt lordlings stand alone, 

All claims tliat bind anti sweeten life tmknown ; 
Here b) the bonds of nature feebly hcl<l. 

Minds coniliat minds, repelling mid repcdletl. 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 

Rcprcbl ambition struggles round her shore, 

Till over -wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay, 

As tiuty, love, and Inmour fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds, the l)onds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
lienee all ol>cdicnee l>ovvs to these alone. 

And talent sinks ^^d merit weeps unknown : 

'fill lime may come, when stript of all her charms, 
The Inntl of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot dame, 
Where kings have toiled, and j>oets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonourcsl die. 

Vet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I slate, 

1 mean to Hatter kings, or court the great ; 

Ve powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire 
Far from my Iwsom drive the low desire ; 

And thou, fair ^'rccilom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s r,ige, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 

Thou transitory (lower, alike undone 

]iy proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 

1 only >vouI<l repress (hem to secure ; 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that frcctlom's highest aims c.in reach, 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each, 
lienee, shoubl one order disproportioned grow, 

Its <loublc weight must ruin all IkIow. 

O then how bltn<l to all that truth rc<)uires. 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires 1 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast -approaching danger warms; 

Hut when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 

When I behold a factious band ;tgrcc 
To call it freedom when themselves are freei 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

L^ws grind the ]>oor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and hare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour in its source. 

Gave wealth to sway the mind \vith double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Fler useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ; 


Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train, 

And over liclds where scattered hamlets rose, 

In barren solit.ir)' pomp repose? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 

Forced from their homes, a melancholy trviin, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with ihund’ring sound? 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through lang1e<l forests and through dangerous wa)-?; 
Where beasts with man divi<led empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murdVous aim ; 
There, while al>ove the giddy tcmi>csl flics, 

And alt around distressful yells arise, 

The |>cnsivc exile, bending with his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine. 

And bids his lK>som sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind ; 

Why have I slrayctl from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings, or t)Tanl laws retrain, 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damiens* bc<l of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

Th« lines near the end, beginning 'Have we net seen,* conUin 
the idea of the »ubieq««nl DettrUtf ViUagt, — Luke, according to 
Forster, U one of Goldsmith's blunders. There were two brothers 
Dosa, Luke and George, who headed a revolt against the Hungarian 
nobles in 1514. Both were tortured ; but it was George who had to 
wear the red*hot crown. Robert Francois Damiens attempted to 
osaaiiinate Louis XV. of France in 1757* Smollett says in hii 
history that he was fastened with chains to an iron 

From *Tb6 Deserted VlUa^.' 

Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Scats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene I 
How often have I paused on every charm ; 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm ; 

The ncver*faiiing brook, the busy milt, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made I 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree | 
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While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repe.ated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
iJy holding out to tire each other down ; 

Tlie swain mistrusiless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 
These were thy charms, sweet village ; sports like these. 
With sweet succession, (aught e’en toil to please. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I passctl with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from l>elow ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 

The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 

1 licse all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filletl each pause the nightingale had made. . . . 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild 5 
There, where a few tom shrubs the pl.ace disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished (o change his pbee ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

Hy <ioctrine$ fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long-remembered be^ar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The mined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

^imed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
pic broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and shewed how fields were won. 
Plewd with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Cueless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was bii pride, 

And pn bis failings leaned to Virtue’s side ; 

But, in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 

To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way, 

Ilraidc the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accenU whispered praise. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service pxst, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran : 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucke<l his gown, to share the gocxl man s smile ; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their Csircs distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossomed furze unprohtably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stem to view • 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

ell had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day $ disasters in his morning's face ; 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee. 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned ; 

Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 

1 he love he bore to learning was in fault j 
The village all dcclaretl how much he knew ; 

Twis certain he could write, and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage ; 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could iirguc still ; 

While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Am.aze<l the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is fo^ot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign -post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray.l>canl mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked tchind the door ; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

Tlie twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gny 5 
While broken tea cups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row, 

Vain transitory splendours 1 could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall J 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An houris importance to the poor man’s heart i 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care $ 
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No more the farr«cr*s nc«^, Ujc bather s laic. 

No more the wockI- man's ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the s^miih his Husky brow shall clear* 

Relax las ponderous slrengih, and lean to hear ; 

'the host himself no longer shall l)c found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to \>c pre^sc^l, 

Shall ki^s the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Ves ) let the rich deride, the pr<jud disdain^ 

These simple blcs'^ings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to iny heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
S|>ontancous joys, where Nature has it> play, 

The soul adopts, an<l owns their fir>t lK)m sway: 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant miiui, 

Unenvied, immolestetl, uncon fmed. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 

In thoCi ere trirters half their w ish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And c cn while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 

The heart diMrustmg asks if this l>c joy. 

Vc fricnd> to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor's decay, 

Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

IVoucI swells the tide w ith loads of freighted ore, 

And shouting Folly hails Ihcm from her shore ; 

Hoards, e'en l>cyond the miser’s wish, alwund, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. 'I'his wealth is but .1 name, 

That leaves our useful protluct still the same. 

Not so the I 0 S.S. 'I'hc man of wealth and pride 
Takc.s up a sp.ace that many poor supp1ie<i ; 

Space for his l.ake, his park's extended Itounds ; 

Space for his horses equipage, and hounds ; 

The rol>c that wraps his llml>s in silken sloth, 
IIasrohl>ed the ncighl>ouring fields of half their growth; 
His seat, where solitary s})orts are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful pro<luct flics, 

For till the luxuries the world suppltc^ : 

While tints the lan<l adornccl for pleasure, nil 
In barren splendour feebly w’Aits the fall. 

Ble^ on the Death of a Mad Dog. 

Good |>coplc all, of every sort. 

Give car unto my song ; 

A ml if you find It wond'rous short, 

It cannot hohl yon long. 

In Islington there was a man. 

Of w hom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and genllc heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every clay he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As mony dogs there \k, . 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets, 

The womicring ncighljours ran, 

And swore the dog bad lost his wits, 

To bite so goo<i a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad, 

1 o every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

Tlunt showed the rogues they lied ; 

The man recovered of the bite, 

I hc dog it was that died. 

Tbo Haunch of Venluon. 

Thanks, my Lord, for your venison, for finer or falter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter 5 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 

Though my stomach was sharp, 1 could scarce help 
regrciting. 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating ; 

I had thoughts, in my cham\)crs. to place it in view, 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of ; 

As in some Irish houses, where things arc so-so, 

One gammon of l>acon hangs tip for a show : 

But for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 

They 'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

But hold— let me pause— Don't I hear you pronounce 
This talc of the bacon a damnable bounce ? 

Well, suppose it .1 Ijounce— sure a j>ocl may try, 

By a l>ounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it ’s no l>ouncc : 1 protest in my turn 
It’s a tnith— and your lonlship may ask Mr Byrne. 

To go on with my talc— as I gaietl on the haunch, 

I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch, 

So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 

To paint it, or cal it, just as he likcrl best. 

Of the neck and the breast 1 had next to dispose ; 

Twas a neck and a breast— that might rival Monroe’s J 
But in parting with these 1 was puulcti again, 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when. 
There’s Howard, and Coley, and II— rth, and Hiff, 

I think they love venison — 1 know they love beef ; 

There *s my countryman Higgins — Oh ! let him alone. 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it— to poets who seldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton’s a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 

It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 

An acquaintance, a friend as he calle<l himself, entered 
An underdircd, fine-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smiled as he looked at the venison and me. 

* What have we got here?— Why this is good eating I 
Your ow*n I suppose— or is it in watting?’ 

* Why, whose should it be?* cried I with a flounce : 

‘ I get these things oflen ; ’ — but that was a bounce : 

* Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation^ 
Are pleased to ht kind — but I hate ostentation.” 
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■ If thai be the case,' then, cried he, very yay, 

‘ I’m gbd I have taken this house in my way. 

To morrow you lake a poor dinner with me ; 

No words — I insist on 't— precisely at three : 

\Vc '11 have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits will be there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I 'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think on 't, as I am a sinner ! 

We wanted this veniaon to make out the dinner. 

What say you— a pasty? it shall, and it must, 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Here, porter !— this venison with me to Mile-end ; 

No stirring— I beg— my dear friend— iny dear friend ! ' 
Thus snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. 

And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf. 

And ‘nobody with me at sea but myself;’ 

^ough I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson^ and Durkc, and a good venison pnsly, 

Were things that I never disliked in my life. 

Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Killy his wife. 

So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 

1 drove to his door in my own hackney coach. 

When come to the place where we all were to .line, 

(A chair-luinliercd closet just twelve feet by nine :) 

My fnend l>ade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb, 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 
•For I knew it,’ he cried, ’both eternally fail. 

The one with his speeches, and t' other with Thrale ; 

But no matter, I 'll warrant we’ll make up the party. 

With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 

^ey’re both of them merry, and authors like you ; 

The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 

Some think he writes Cinna— he owns to Paiiurgc.' 

While thus he described them by trade and by name, 

They entered, and tlinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen. 

At the l^tom was tripe, in a swingeing tureen ; 

At the sides there was spinach and pudding made hot ; 

In the middle a place where the pasty— was not 
Now. my U>rd, as for tripe, it my utter aversion. 

And your bacon I hale like a Turk or a Persian • 
f® J »‘uck, like a horse in a pound, 
while the bacon and liver went merrily round ; 

But what vexcl me most was that d— ’d Scottish rogue. 

With 1)15 long-wmdcd speeches, his smiles and his 

brogue ; 

And, 'Madam,’ quoth he. ‘may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set c>'es on ; 

Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be curst, 

Bui I’ve eat of your tripe till I ’m ready to burst.’ 

I TTie inpe,' quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small ; 

f”CDd there, the Doctor, cats nothing at all.’ 
O-Oh 1 quoth my friend, ‘he ’ll come on in a trice, 

“ center for something that ’s nice : 

Thcre^ s a pasty’-. A pasty ! * repeated the Jew, 

^ I don I ore if I keep a comer for *t too. * 

•What the dc’il, mon, a pasty I ’ re-echoed the Scot, 
plough splitting. I ’ll still keep a comer for Ihot.’ 

We 11 all keep a comer,’ the lady, cried out ; 

' We '11 all keep a comer,' was echoed about. 


While thus wc roolvcd. and the pasjy delayed, 

With looks that <)uile petrified, entered the maid ; 

A visage so ^d, and so pale with affright, 

Waked Priam in draning his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could mistake Jier? 
That she came with .^omc terrible news from llie baker 5 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus — but let similes drop 

And now that I think on’t, the stor\' may stop. 

To be plain, my gool Ix)rd, it s but lal>our misplaced, 
To send such good verses to one of your taste ; 

You've got an odd something— a kind of discerning— 

A relish — a taste— sickened over by learning ; 

At least, it’s your temper, as very' well known. 

That you think very slightly of all that 's your own r 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 

>lr Byrne isa* U.d Clares nephew. 'Nobody wiih me ai ^ea 
but myielf ' u a quotation from the love>letiers of Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, to Lady Grotvenor U7<^X 

Extneta ttom •Retaliation,* 

Coldicnith and some of hU friends occasionally dined lo^eiher 
at the 5*1 James's ColTee>hotise. One day it m proposed to write 
epiuphs upon him. His country, dialect, and blunders furnished 
sub}ecis for wiUidsm. He uxs called on for ‘ reiaJiaiion,' and, at 
the neat meeiias, produced part of this poem, which was left un- 
hnished at his death. 

Here lies our goo<l Edmund, whose genius was such, 
NVe scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 

Who, bom for the Universe, narrow*ed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, stilt went on refining, ' 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit : 

For a patriot too cool i for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the to pursue the txf^tdUnt. 

In short, Hwas his fate, unemployed, or irt place, Sir, 

To cat mutton cold, and cut blocks w ilh a rarer. . . . 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me, %vho can. 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man 5 
As an actor, confcssc<l without rival to shine ; 

a wit, if not fin»t, in the very first line 5 
\ ct, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art ; 

Like an ilbjudging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And beplastereil wilh rouge his own natural red. 

On I he stage he was natural, simple, affecting 5 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turned and he varied full ten times a day 5 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleasctl he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came. 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame 5 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind ; 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
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Ve Kenrick^, yc Kelly?, an<i WcxKlfalU ?o yravc, 

W’h.it .*> conunorcc was yours, wliilc you ami you 

gave : 

How did (inib'Slrccl rc«ccho the ^hout^ that you raisctl, 
Wliilc lie WAS hc K(>;*ciusc<1, and you were l>c*praised I 
l?ul peace to his vpiril, wherever it flics. 

To ACl as an angel, ami mix with the skies : 

Tliose poetv. who owe their best fame to hi*» skill. 

Shall still be lus flatterers, go where he will ; 

Old Sh.ikcNpcArc, receive him, with praise and with love, 

Ami llc.iuinonts .inil Hciw Ik* his Kellys alcove. . . . 

Hero Rcynoldv is laid ; and to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a better or wiser iKhind. 

Hiv pencil wA' striking, resistless, and grand ; 

Ills ma line IS were gentle, complying, and Idaml ; 

Still bom to improve us in every part. 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

'J'o covcoinbs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

Wlieri they judgcrl without skill, he was still hard of 
hearing : 

When they talkc<l of their Raphaels, Correggios, ami stuff, 
lie shifted hi> Crumpet, and only took snuff. . . . 

* F.tlmiind ' i$, of c<»ur^, tturkc. The sketch of Reynolds wa\ 
nover complcied. Prior (Lt/t f/ 1837 — 11. 409 ) 

hxlf a line more h.Acl Leon wriiton. it ' Ity floiury unspoiled,' 
and foiri.Ain^d unah«r«cl in th« MS, 

From 'She Stoops to Conquer.' 

lAMuilorii^ There l>c two gentlemen in a post-chaise at 
the door. TItcy Ve lost their way upo* the forest, and 
they arc talking something about Mr llardcastle. 

Touy As sure as c.in be, one of them 

must be the gentleman that V coming <iown to court 
my sister. Do they seem to Ik I.ondoncrs? 

LiUhi. \ believe they may. They look woundily like 
Frenchmen. 

T^ny» Then dedre them to step this way, and 1 II set 
them right in a twinkling. [AViV Lnudhr(t,'\ Gentle- 
men, as they mayn't l>c goo<l enough company for you, 
step rlovvn for a moment, and I 'll be with you in the 
s<jucc;:ing of a lemon. \Exe\m( Afeh.^ Father in-)a\v | 
has l)ccn calling me whelp and hound this half-year. 
Now, if I p]c«vicd, I could l>c $0 rcvengc<l upon the old 
grumhictonian. But then I am afraid— afraid of what? 

I shiill soon 1)0 worth fifteen hundred a year, and let 
him frighten me out of that if he can. 

[Euffr laptJhrJ, finding Marl&iif and Hasiittgj,] 

Afar/^v. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we 
had of it ! We were told it was but forty miles across 
the country, anti we have come al>ovc threescore. , . . 

Tony, No offence, gentlemen ; but I nm told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr Har<icaslle in these 
parts. Do you know what part of the country you 
arc in? 

HaUittgs. Not in the least, sir ; but should thank y*ou 
for information. 

Tony, Nor the way you came ? 

//47x4 No, sir ; but if you cm infomt iis^— 

Tony, Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road 
you arc going, nor where you arc, nor the road you 
came, the first thing I have to inform you is lhat~ 
you have lost your way. 

Mar, We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony, Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ask 
the place from whence you came? 


Mor. That 's not necessary towards directing us where 
we arc to go. 

7'ony. No offence ; but question for question Ls all fair, 
you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this same HardcLstle 
a cross-grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an 
ugly face, a daughter, ami a pretty son? 

I fas!. We have not seen the gentleman : but he has 
the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, troll oping, talk- 
.alive m.ayqiole; the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable 
youth, that everylxxly is fond of. 

Our information differs in this r the <laughlcr is 
said to be wcll-brc<l and l>eautiful ; (he son, an awkward 
booby, rc.arcd up and spoiled at his mother's apron - 
siring. 

7ony. Hc-he-bein. Then, gentlemen, all I have to 
tell you is that you won't rc.ach Mr Ilarilcastlc s house 
this night, I believe. 

//rT/4 Unfortunate! 

Tony, It V a long, dark, bogg)*, dirty, dangerous way. 
Stingo, tell the gentlemen the w.ay to Mr Hardcastlc's 
[yviuking upon the I.onJ/ord] — Mr HardcastlcV of Quag- 
mire-marsh. You understand me? 

/jimi. Master Ilardcastle's ! l^ack-a-daisy, my mas- 
ters, you're come a <lc.idly deal wrong. When you 
c.ainc to the liottom of the hill, you should have crossed 
down Squash-lane. 

JA/r. Cross down Squash-lane ! 

iMnd. Then you were to keep straight forward till you 
came to four roads. 

Mar, Come to wdicre four roads meet? 

Tony, Ay \ but you must l>c sure to take only one of 
them. 

Mar, O, sir ! you 're facetious. 

Tony, Then, keeping to the right, you arc to go 
sideways till you come upon Crack -skull Common ; 
there you must look sharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward till you come to Farmer Murrain's bam. 
Coming to the farmer's Ivam, you arc to turn to the 
right, and then to the left, and then to the right about 
again, till you find out the old mill 

Mar, Zounds, man I %ve could as soon find out the 
longitude I 

/fast. What V to be done, Marlow ? 

Afar, This house promises but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land, Alack, master \ we have but one spare bed in 
the whole house. 

Tony, And to my know1c<lgc> that’s taken up by 
three Icxlgcrs already. [A/ier a pawe^ in tohUk the rat 
seem dheoueer/ed,] I have bit it: don’t you think, 
.Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen 
by the fireside with^thrcc chairs and a bolster? 

/fast, I hate sleeping by the fireside. 

Afar, And I detest your three chairs and a 1)oIster. 

Tony, You do, do you ? Then let me see— what if 
you go on a mile further to the Buck’s Head, the old 
Buck’s Head on the hill, one of the best inns in the 
whole county. 

J/ast, O ho ] so >vc have escaped an adventure for 
this night, however. 

Land, [Apart to Tony.} Sure you bean’t sending 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you ? 

Tony, Mum ! you fool, you ; let them find that out. 
[To fh€M.} You have only to keep on straight forward 
till you come to a laige old house by the roadside: 
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you ’ll sec a pair of large horns over the door ; that 
the sign. Drive up the yard, .and call stoutly about you. 

Hasl. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can't 
miss the way ? 

Xo, no : but I tell )*ou, though, the landlord is 
rich, and going to leave off busine.ss; so he wants to be 
thought a gentleman, saving your presence, he, he, he ! 
He ’ll be for giving you his company ; and, ccod ! if you 
mind him, he’ll persuade you that bis mother was an 
alderman, and his aunt a justice of the peace. 

A troublesome old blade, to be sure; but a 
keeps as good wines and beds as any In the whole 
country. 

Mar, Well, if he supplies us with these, wc shall want 
no further connection. Wc arc to turn to the right, did 
you say ? 

No. no, straight forward. I’ll just step myself 
and shew you a piece of the way. [To tht J^ud- 
hrJ.-\ .Mum! . . . 

[Afarhxv and Hastings at tfu Suppastd Imt. ] 

Hast. After the disapix)intmcnts of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and 
a g^ fire. Uixm my word, a very well looking house ; 
antique, but cretlitable. . . . 

[ErtUr JlardcaslU,^ 

HardiftstU. Gentlemen, once more you arc heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr Marlow? {Mar. adtxinuf.^ Sir, 
you’re heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see) 
to receive my friends with my back to the fire. I like 
to give them a hearty reception, in the old style, at my 
gate 5 I like to see their horses and trunks taken care of. 
Mar. [Aside] lie has got our names from the ser* 

I L ^ A a • ^ We approve your caution 

and hospitality, sir. [To Hast.] I have been think- 

mg. George, of changing our travelling-dresses in the 
morning j I am grown confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 Ix^, Mr Marlow, you 11 use no ceremony in 
this house. ^ 

1 Charles, you ’re right : the first blow is 

Jialf the battle. I intend opening the campaign with 
the white and gold. 

Hard. Mr .Marlow— Mr Hastings— gentlemen— pray 
under no restraint in this house. This is Liberty- 
hall, gcnllcmen ; you may do just as you please here. 

Afar. Yet. George, if wc open the campaign loo 
fiercely at first, wc may want ammunition before it is 
over. I think to reserve the embroidery to secure a 
retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr Marlow, puis 
me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough when wc 
went to besiege Denain. He first summoned the 
garrison 

Afar. Don’t you think the wntre d'ar waistcoat will 
do with the plain brown ? 

Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which might 
consist of about five thousand men 

Hast. I think not : brown and yellow mix but very 
poorly. ’ 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
wmmoned the garrison, which might consist of about 
five thousand men 

Alar. The girls like finery. 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thousand 
men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other 
unplemenu of war. Now, says the Duke of Marlborough 


to George Brooks, that stood next to him— you must 
have heard of George Brooks— I'll pawn my dukedom, 
says he, but 1 lake that garrison without spilling a drop 
I of blood. So^— 

Mar. What, my goo<l friend, if you gnve ik a 
of punch in the meantime; It would help us to carry on 
the siege with vigour. 

//ard. Punch, sir! [Aside] This is the most un- 
.accountable kind of ino<lcsly 1 ever met with. 

Mar. \cs, sir, punch. glass of warm punch after 
our journey will l>c comfortable. [£rt/^r S<nafU zi-uA 
a tankard. ] This is Liberty- hall, you know. 

Hard. Here s a cup, sir. 

Mar. So this fellow, in his Lil>orly hail. will only let 
us have just what he pleases. [Aside to Hast, 

Hard. [7akin^ the eu/.) I hope you'll fiml it to 
your mind. 1 have prepared it with my own hands, 
and I believe you’ll own the ingredients arc tolerable. 
Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir? Here, .Mr 
Marlow, here is to our Ijcltcr acquaintance. [Drinks. 

Mar, A very impudent fellow this; but he’s a 
character, an<l I'll humour him a little. [Aside.] Sir, 
my service to you. [Drink/. 

Hast. I sec this fellow wants to give us his company, 
and forgets that he’s an innkeeper l>eforc he has learned 
to be a gentleman. [Astde. 

Mar. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 

I suppose you have a good deal of business in this part 
of the country*. Warm work ttow and then at elections 
I suppose ? 

Hard, No, sir; I have long given that work over. 
Since our belters have hit upon the expedient of elect- 
ing each other, there *s no business ‘for us that sell ale.’ 
Hast. So, you have no turn for politics, 1 find. 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a lime indeed, I 
fretted myself .about the mistakes of government, like 
other people ; but finding myself every day grow more 
angry, and the government growing no belter, I left it 
to mend itself. Since that, I no more trouble my head 
about who’s in or who’s out than I do al>oui Hydcr 
Ally, or Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my 
service to you. 

Hast. So that, with eating above slain and drinking 
Mow, with receiving your friends within and amusing 
them without, you lead a good, pleasant, bustling life 
of it. 

Hard. I do stir about a good deal, ihat^s certain. 
Half the differences of the parish arc adjusted in this 
very parlour. 

Mar. [A/ter drinking.] And you have an argument 
in your cup, old gentleman, belter than any in West- 
minster Hall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Mar. Well, this is the first time I ever heard of an 
inr)kccpcr*s philosophy. j Aside. 

Hast, So, then, like an experienced general, >'ou attack 
them on every quarter. If you find their reason manage- 
able, you attack them with your philosophy; if you find 
they have no reason, you attack them with this. Here ’s 
your health, my philosopher. [Drinks. 

Hard, Good, very good; thank you; ha I hal ha 1 
Your generalship puU me in mind of Prince Eugene 
when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
You shall hear. 

Afar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think it ’s 
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almost time lo talk alx>ut ^tipper. What has your 
philosophy got in the house for supper ? 

Ifnrd. For supper, sir? Wxs ever such a 

rc'piost lo a man in his own house ? 

A/tir. Ves, sir ; supper, sir ; I begin to Teel an ap^>ciite. 

I shall make «icvilish work lo nighl in the lar<ler, I 
promise you. 

/Aird, Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes Ik- 
hehl. [Af/d^.] Why really, sir, as hir supper, I can’t 
well tell. My Dorothy and the cook maid settle these 
things iKtwccn them. I leave these kin<l of things en- 
tirely to them. 

A/tir. You <io, do you ? 

//aid. F mi rely. Uy the by, I believe they arc in 
actual consvillalion upon wh.at *s for supper this moment 
in the kitchen. 

A/ar. Then I iKg they ’ll admit me as one of their 
privy emmed. It *s a way 1 liave got. When I travel, 

1 always choose lo regulate my own supper, l^l the 
cook Ik calltsl. No offence, I hojK, sir. 

//ixrd. O no, sir, none in the least : yet, I dori’t know 
h«iw. our Bridget, the cookmaul, is not very communis 
call VC upon these occ.avions. Should we send for her, 
she miglu scold us all out of the house. 

/[ast. l.ct’s sec your list of the l.inicr, then. I always 
match my appetite lo luy bill of fare. 

Afar, [ Ti> //ardcasiUy M*k<> Icoki at thtm uuth sur/Hse. ) 
Sir, he 's very right, and it 's my way too. 

Hard, Sir, you have a right lo command here. Mere, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper; I 
believe it*s drawn out. Your manner, Mr II.xstings, 
puts me in mind of my uncle. Colonel Wallop, It was 
a saying of his that no man w.ts sure of his sup(>cr till 
he ha<l eaten it. 

[Strx'aftt hri tit's in thf hill of fare^ and txil. 

Hast. All ui>on the high ropes 1 Mis uncle colonel ! 
We shall soon hear of his mother iKing a justice of |>eacc. 
[Asid^,] But let 's hear the bill of fare. 

A/ar. [I^^msini'.] What’s here? For the fir>t course ; 
for the second course ; for the dessert. The devil, sir ! 
Do you think we have brought down the whole Joiners* 
Company, or the Corporation of Bcilford, to eat up 
such a supper? Two or three little things, clean and 
comfort able, will do. 

//ast. But let *s hear it. 

A/ar, [A*tadin/'.] For the first course : at the top, a 
pig and prune sauce. 

//as/. Confound your pig, I say. 

A/ar, Ami confoun<l your prune sauce, say 1. 

/fard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that arc hungry, 
pig with prune sauce is very gOQ<l eating. 

A/ar, At the l>ottom n calf^s tongue and brains. 

//ast, I^t your brains be knocked out, my goo<l sir; 
I don't like them. 

Afar, Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. 
I do. 

Hard, Their impudence confounds me. [Asid/,] 
Gentlemen, you arc my guests, make what alterations 
you please. Is there anything else you wish to retrench 
or alter, gentlemen? 

Afar, Item : a |>ork-pie, a boilctl rabbit and sausages, 
a llorcntine, a shaking-pudding, and a dish of tiff^tafT 
— taffciy cream. 

Hast, Confound your made dishes 1 I shall l>e as much 
at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at 
the French ambassador’s table. I ’m for plain eating. 


Hard. 1 *m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing yoa 
like ; but if there Ik anything you have a particular 
fancy to 

Afar, Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another. Send 
us what you please. So much for supper s and now to 
see that our beds are aire<i, and properly taken care of. 

f/ard, I entreat you 'll leave all that to me. You 
sh.all not stir a step. 

Afar, Leave that to you ! I protest, sir, you must 
excuse me ; 1 always look lo these things myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you 11 make yourself easy on 
that head. 

You sec I ’m resolved on it. A very trouble- 
some fellow this, .is ever I met with. [Asid^. 

Hard. Well, sir, I m resolved at least to attend you. 
This may be modem modesty, but I never saw anything 
look so like old-fashioned impu<lence. [Astdt, 

{Esfunt A/ar, and Hard, 

A City Night-Piece. 

I)k doUt verc ^ui sine ttitt dolei. — Mart. 

The clock has struck two, the expiring taper rises 
and sinks in the socket, the w.Mchman forgets the hour 
in slumber, the laborious and the happy arc at rest 
and nothing now wakes but guilt, revelry and despair. 
The drunkard once more fills the destroying bowl, the 
robber walks his midnight round, and the suicide lifts 
his guilty arm against his own sacrcti jKrson. 

I>et me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue 
the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever changing, but a few 
hours past, walked licforc me, where she kepi up the 
pageant, and now, like a froward child, seems hushe<l 
with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard but of 
the chiming clock, or the distant walcU-dog. All the 
hustle of human pride is forgotten : an<l this hour may 
well display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There may come a lime when this temporary solitude 
may l>c made continual, and the city itself, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumpheil in 
existence, had their victories as great as ours, joy as just 
and as unboundwl as we ; and, with short-sighted pre- 
sumption, promisetl themselves immortality. Posterity 
can hardly trace the situation of some. The sorrowful 
traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others ; and, 
as he iKholds, he learns svisdom, and feels the transience 
of every sublunary possession. 

Here stood their citadel, but now grown over with 
weeds ; there their senate-house, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguishetl heap of ruin. They 
arc fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them feeble. 
The rewards of the state were conferred on amusing, 
and not on useful, members of society. Thus true 
virtue languished, their riches and opulence invited the 
plunderer, who, though once repulsed, returned again, 
and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished 
destniction. 

How few appear in those streets, which hut some few 
hours ago were crowded ; and those who appear, no 
longer now wear their daily mask, nor attempt lo hide 
their lewdness or their misery. e 
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But who arc lhos« who make the streets their couch, 
and find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors 
of the opulent? These arc strangers, wanderers, and 
orphans^ whose circumstances are loo humble to expect 
rctlress, and ihcir distresses loo great even for pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated with disease ; the world seems to have 
disclaimed them ; society turns its back upon their 
distress, and has given them up to nakeilncss and 
hunger. These poor shivering females have once seen 
happier days, and l>cen flatleretl into beauty. They 
have l>cen prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and 
are now turned out to meet the severity of winter in 
the streets. Berhaps, now lying at the doors of their 
betrayers, they sue to wretches whose hearts arc in- 
sensible to calamity, or debauchees who may curse, 
but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the sufferings 
of wretches I cannot relieve I Boor houseless creatures 1 
the world will give you reproaches, but will not give 
you relief. The slightest misfortunes, the roost imagi- 
nary uneasiness of the rich, arc aggravated with all 
the power of eloquence, and engage our attention ; 
while you weep unheeded, persccutc<l by every sub- 
ordinate species of tynumy, and finding comity in 
every law. 

Why was this heart of mine fonned with so much 
«nsibiliiy ! or why was not my rortune adapted to its 
impulse! Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the heart that feels it more wretched than 
the object which sues for assistance. 

But let me turn from a scene of such distress to the 
sanctified hypocrite, who has liecn talking of virtue till 
the time of bed, and now steals out, to give a loose to 
his vices under the protection of midnight-vices more 
atrocious liecausc he attempts to conceal them. .Sec 
how he pants down the dark alley, and. with hastening 
steps, fears an acquaintance in every face I He has 
passed the whole day in company he bates, and now 
goes to prolong the night among company that as heartily 
hate him. ^ay hU vices be detcct«l ; m.iy the morning 
nse upon his shame : yet I wish to no purpose ; villainy 
when detected, never gives up, but boldly adds impudence 
to imposture. _ 

(from iTS^No. iv.) 

Tbo Strolling Plnyor. 

1 am fond of amusement, in whatever company it is 
to be found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever 
pIcMing to me. I went some days ago to take a walk 
m St James $ Park, about the hour in which company 
leave it to go to dinner. There were but few in the 
waUf, and those who stayed seemetl, by their looks, 
rather more willing to forget that they had an appetite 
than gam one. 1 sat down on one of the benches, at the 

dothes*"'* '**'*^^ a man in very shabby 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, os 
usual upOT such occasions j and at last ventured upon 
wnversalion. * I pardon, sir,’ cried I, ‘but 1 think 
I have s«n you before; your face is familiar to me.’— 
Yea. sir, replied he, ‘I have a good familiar face, os 
my fnend. tell me. I am as well known in every town 
in England as the dromedary or live crocodile. You 
must undenuod. sir, that I have been these sixteen years 
Merry Andrew (o a puppet-show; last Bartholomew 
Fair my majier and I quanelled, beat each other, and 


partetl ; he to sell his puppets to the pincushion-makers 
m Rosemar)’ L.me, an«l I to starve in St James’s Park.’ 

I am Sony, sir, that a person of your apjicarance 
should labour under any difficulties.’ ' Oii, sir,’ returned 
he, ‘my appearance is very much at your service; but 
though 1 cannot boast of eating much, yet there arc few 
that are merrier: if I had twenty thousand a year, I 
should be very merry ; and. thank the Fates though not 
worth a groat, I am very merry still. If I ha\e llircc- 
pence in my pocket, I never refuse to be my iliree half- 
pence ; .and if I have no money, I never scorn to l-c 
treated by any that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
What think you, sir, of a steak and a tankard? Vou. 
shall treat me now ; and I will treat you again, when I 
find you in the Park in love with eating, and « iihout 
money to pay for a dinner.’ 

As 1 never refuse a small expense for the sake of a 
ineny companion, wc instantly adjoumcti to a neigh- 
bouring ale house, and in a few moments had a frothing 
tankard and a smoking steak spread on the table before 
u-s. It is impossible to express how much the sight of 
such good cheer improved my companion’s vivacity. ‘ I 
like this dinner, sir,’ says he, ‘for three reasons: first, 
because I am naturally fon<l of beef; secondly, because 1 
am hungry : and, iliirdly and lastly, because I get it for 
nothing : no meat cats so sweet as that for which we do 
not pay.’ 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite scemci to 
correspond with his inclination. After dinner was over, 
he observed that the steak was tough : ‘ anrl yet. sir,’ 
returns he, ‘bad as it was, it seemed a rump. steak to me. 
Oh, the delights of poverty and a good appetite ! We 
beggars arc the very fondlings of Nature; the rich she 
treats like an arrant stepmother; they are pleased with 
nothing : cut a steak from what part you will, and it is 
insupportably lough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them .an appetite. But the 
whole creation is filled with good things for the beggar ; 
Calvert’s butt out-taslcs Champagne, and Sedgelcy's 
home-brewcil excels Tokay. Joy, joy, my blood ! though 
our estates lie nowhere, wc have fortunes wherever we 
go. If an inundation sweeps away half the grounds of 
Cornwall, I am content— I have no lands there; if the 
stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — I am no Jew.’ 
Tlic fellow’s vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, 
raisetl my curiosity to know something of his life .and 
circumstances; and I entreated that he would indulge 
my desire. ‘That I will, sir,’ said he, ‘and welcome; 
only let us drink to prevent our sleeping : let us have 
another tankaixl while wc are awake— let us have another 
tankard ; for, ah, how charming a tankard looks when 
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Beau Tibbs at VauxhalL 
The people of London are as fond of walking as our 
friends at Pekin of riding ; one of the principal enter* 
tainmeots of the dliicns here in summer is to repair 
about nightfall to a garden not far from town, where they 
y^k about, show their best clothes and best faces, and 
listen to a concert provided for the occasion. 

I accepted an invitation a few evenings ago from my 
old friend, the Man in Black, to be one of a party that 
was to sup there 5 and at the appointed hour waited 
upon him at bis lodgings. There I found the company 
awmbled, and expecting my arrivals Our party con- 
sisted of my friend, in superlative finery, his stockings 
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TollctK l>lack velvet waistcoat, which was formerly 
new, and a wig combed down in imitation of hair ; 
a pawnbroker's widow, of whom, by the by, niy friend 
was a professed admirer, dressed out in green damask, 
with three gol<l rings on every finger; Mr Tibbs, ihe 
second-rate beau I have formerly dcscribctl ; together 
with his lady, in fiimsy silk, <hr(y gauze instead of linen, 
and an hat as )>ig as an umbrella. 

Our first <li(hculty was in settling how we should set 
out. Mrs Tibbs had a natural aversion to the water, 
and the widow, being a little in flesh, as w,arm I y protested 
against walking ; a coach was therefore agreed upon ; 
which being Ux> small to carry fnc, Mr Tibbs consented 
to sit in his wife's lap. 

In lids manner, therefore, we set forward. l>eing 
entertained by the way with the brnlings of Mr I'iblK, 
who as$urc<l u^ he did not expect to see a single creature 
for the evening alx>vc the degree of a cheesemonger; 
that this was the last night of the gardens, and th.it 
conse<)ucnily we shouhl l>c pestered with the nobility 
and gentry front rhames Street and Crooked I^rrc ; 
with several other prophetic ejaculations, probably in* 
s])ircd by the uneasiness of his situation. 

The illuminations l>cgan before w*c arrived, and 1 must 
confcx.s, tl>at upon entering the gardens I found every 
sense overpaid with more than expected pleasure : the 
lights everywhere glimmering through the scarcely moving 
trees— the full-l)odicd concert bursting on the stillness of 
the night— the natural concert of the birds in the more 
relir(.'<l }>art of the grove, vying with that which was 
formed by art — the company gaily dfcssc<l, looking 
satisfaction— and the tables sprca<l with various delicacies 
— ^all conspired to fill nty imagination with the visionary 
hajipincss of the Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me into an 
ecstasy of admiration. * IIc.kI of Confucius,’ cried I to 
iny friend, Mhis is fine! this unites rural t^aiity with 
courtly magnificence ! if we except the virgins of im- 
mortality, that hang on every tree, and may l>c plucked 
at every desire, I do not sec how this falls short of 
Mahomet s i'aradise ! ‘ As for virgins,* cries my friend, 

Mt is true they arc a fniit that do not much alKtund in 
our gardens licre : but if ladies, tts plenty as apples in 
autumn, and as complying as any Houri of them all, can 
content you. I fancy we have no nce<l to go to heaven 
for Paradise.* 

I was going to second his remarks, when we were 
called to a consultation by Mr Tiblis and the rest of the 
company, to know in what manner we were to lay out 
the evening to the greatest advantage, Mrs Tibbs was 
for keeping the genteel walk of the garden, where, she 
observed, there was always the very l)est company; the 
widow, on the contmr)*, who camc' but once a season, 
was for securing a gooil standing place to see the water- 
works, which she assured us wouhl l)egin in less than 
an hour at farthest : a dispute therefore l>cgan, and as it 
was managcfl Iwtwecn (wo of very opposite characters, 
it threatened to grow more bitter at every reply. Mrs 
Tibbs won<lcrc<l how people could pretend to know the 
polite world, who had received all their rudiments of 
breeding Ixrhind a counter: to which the other replied, 
that though some people sat behind counters, yet (hey 
could sit at the head of their o>vn tables too, and carve 
three good <li$hcs of hot meat whenever they thought 
proper; which was more than some people could say 
for themselves, that hardly knew a rabbit and onions 
from a green goose and gooseberries. 


It is hard to say where this might have ended, had 
not the husband, who probably knew the impetuosity of 
his wife’s disposition, proposcfl to end the dispute by 
.adjourning to a box, and try if there was anything to be 
had for supper that was supportable. To this we all 
consented ; but here a new distress .arose : Mr and Mrs 
Tibbs would sit in none but a genteel box — a lx)x where 
they might see and lie seen— one, as they expressed it, 
in the very focus of public view ; but such a box was 
not easy to lie obtaincfl, for though w*c were perfectly 
convinced of our own gentility, and the gentility of our 
appearance, yet w*c found it a di^hcult matter to persuade 
the kcc|Krs of the boxes to l>e of our opinion ; they 
chose to rcscrac genteel boxes for what they judged 
more genteel company, 

At last, however, we were fixed, though somewhat 
obscurely, and supplied with the usual entertainment 
of the pl.ace. The widow fouml the supper excellent, 
but Mrs 'l ibhs thought cvciylhing detestable. • Come, 
come, my dear,* cries the husband, by way of con- 
solation, * to be sure we c.an*( fin<l such dressing here as 
we have at Lor<l Cntmp's or Lady Crimp’s ; but, for 
Vaiixhall dressing, it is pretty good : it is not their 
victuals, indeed, I find fault with, but their wine ; their 
wine,' cries he, drinking off a glass, 'indecti, is most 
alKiminable.’ 

By this last contradiction the avidow w*as fairly' con- 
quered in point of politeness. She perceived now th.at 
she had no pretensions in the world to taste ; her very 
senses were vulgar, since she had pmisc<l detestable 
custard, and smacked at wretched >vinc ; she was there- 
fore content to yield the victory, and for the rest of the 
night to listen and improve. It is true, she wouhl now 
and then forget herself, and confess she was pleased ; 
but they soon brought her back again to miserable 
refinement. She once praised the painting of the box 
in which we were sitting, but was soon convinced that 
such paltry pieces ought rather to excite horror than 
satisfaction : she ventured again to commend one of 
the singers, but Mrs Tibbs soon let her know, in the 
style of a connoisseur, that the singer in question had 
neither car, voice, nor judgment. 

Mr Tibbs, now willing to prove that his wife’s pre- 
tensions to music w*erc just| entreated her to favour the 
company with a song ; but to this she gave a positive 
denial—' for you know very w*cll, my dear,’ says she, 
'that I am not in voice today, and when one’s voice 
is not equal to one’s judgment, what signifies singing? 
besides, as there is no accompaniment, it would be but 
si>oiiing music.' All these excuses, however, were over- 
ruled by the rest of the company, whor though one 
would think they already had music enough, joined in 
the entreaty. But particularly the wndow, now willing 
to convince the company of her breeding, pressed so 
warmly, that she seemed determined to take no refusah 
At last, then, the lady complied, and after humming 
for some minutes, began with such a voice, and such 
alTcctotion, os, I could perceive, gave but little satisfac- 
tion to any except her husband. He sat with rapture in 
his eye, and beat time with his hand on the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is the' custom of 
this country, when a lady or gentleman happens to sing, 
for the company to sit as mute and motionless as statues. 
Every feature, every limb, must seem to correspond in 
fixed attention ; and while the song continues, they are 
to remain in a stale of universal petrifaction. In this 
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mortifying situation we had continuc<I for some time, 
listening to the song, an<l looking with tranquillity, when 
the master of the box came to inform us that the water* 
works were going to begin. At tliis information I could 
instantly perceive the widow bounce from her scat; but 
correcting herself, she sal down again^ repressed by 
motives of good breeding. Mrs Tibbs, who had seen 
the waterworks an hundred times, resolving not to be 
interrupted, continued her song without any share of 
mercy, nor had the smallest pity on our impatience. 
The widow^s face, I own, gave me high entertainment ; 
in it I could plainly read the struggle she fell between 
goo<l breeding and curiosity : she talked of the water- 
works the whole evening before, and seemed to have 
come merely in order to see them ; but then she could 
not bounce out in the very middle of a song, for that 
would be forfeiting all pretensions to high life, or high- 
lived company, ever after. Mrs Tibtjs, therefore, kept 
on singing, and wc continued to listen, till at last, when 
the song was just concluded, the waiter came to inform 
os that the water- works were over. 

* TJie water-works over f ' cried the widow; • the water- 
works over already! that’s impossible I they can’t be 
over so soon f *— * It is not my business,* replied the 
fcllosv, Mo contradict your ladyship ; 111 run again and 
see.’ He went, and soon returned with a confirmation 
of the dismal tidings. No ceremony could now bind 
my friend’s disappointed mistress. She testified her 
displeasure in the openest manner; in short, she now 
began to find fault in turn, and at last insisted upon 
going home, just at the time that Mr and Mrs Tibbs 
assured the company that the polite hours were going 
to begin, and that the ladies would instantaneously be 
entertained with the homs.^Adieu. 

(Frotn TA^Cstiemp/fAf Srd «d. 1774 

— 'L«tl€r Uvjii.) 

Prom ‘The Vloar of WakeBeld.’ 

The place of our reJreat was in a little neighbourhood, 
consbting of fanner*, who tilled their own grounds, and 
were equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they 
luul almost all the conveniencies of life within them- 
selves, they seldom visited towns or cities in search of 
superfluity. Remote from the polite, they still retained 
the primeval simplicity of manners ; and, frugal by 
habit, they scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. 
They wrought with cheerfulness on days of labour j but 
observed festivals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. 
They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love knots 
on Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrovetide 
showed their wit on the first of April, and religiously 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprised of 
our apprwch, the whole neighbourhood came out to 
meet their minister, dressed in their finest clothes, and 
preceded by a pipe and tabor. A feast also was pro- 
vided for our reception, at which we sat cheerfully 
down; and what the conversation wanted in wit was 
made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
•loping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling river before ; on one side a meadow, on 
the other a green. My farm consisted of about twenty 
acres of excellent land, having given an hundred pounds 
for my predeceror's good-will. Nothing could er ecH 
the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge- 
rows appearing with inexpressible besuty. My house 


consisted of but one slory, and was covered tJjatch, 
which gave it an air of great 5tlUgnc•c^ : rfie sxalU, on 
the insklc, were nicely hitewaihet), and my rl.Tughlcrs 
undertook to adorn them with piciurc% of their own 
designing. Though the same room scr\ed us for parlour 
and kitchen, that only made it (he warmer. UcMdcs, 
as it was kept with (he utmost nc.*itnes>, the dishes, 
plates, and cop|>ers l>eing well scoure<l, anti all diS|>osed 
in bright ros-s on the shelvc*s, the eye ’.sas agrei.al ly 
rellcvetl, and did not want richer furniture. d'herc 
were three other apartments ; one for my wife anti 
me, another for our two daughters within our own, and 
the third, with two beds, for (he rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws w,i$ regulated 
in the following manner: By sunrise uc all a^mblcd 
in our common apartment, (he fire being previously 
kindled by the servant. After wc had salutcnl each other 
with proper ceremony ^for I always thought fit to keep 
up some mechanical forms of good breeding, without 
which frcc<lom ever destroys friendship— wc all bent in 
gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. This 
duty being performed, my son and I went to pursue 
our usual industry* abroad, while my wife and daughters 
employed themselves in providing breakfast, which was 
always ready at a certain time. I alloxved h.alf an hour 
for this meal, and an hour for dinner; which time 
was taken up in innocent mirth between my wife and 
daughters, and in philosophical arguments between my 
son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
labours after it was gone down, but returned home to 
the expecting family, where smiling looks, a neat hearth, 
and pleasant fire, were prepared for our reception. Nor 
were wc without guests : sometimes farmer Flamborough* 
our talkative neighbour, and often the blind piper, would 
pay US a visit, and taste our gooseberry' wine, for the 
making of w hich w*c had lost neither the receipt nor the 
reputation. These harmless people had several ways of 
being good company ; while one played, the other woiihl 
sing some soothing ballad,— Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Good-Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The 
night was concluded in the manner wc began the 
morning, my youngest boys being appotnteil to read the 
lessons of the day ; and he that read loudest, disiinctcst, 
and best, w.is to have a halfpenny on Sunday to 'put into 
the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not rcslmin. How 
well soever 1 fancied my lectures against pride had 
conquered the vanity of my daughters, yet I still found 
them secretly attached to all their former finery : they 
still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut ; my wife 
herself retained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, 
because 1 formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour servc<l 
to mortify me. I had desired niy girls the preceding 
night to be dressed early the next day ; for I alwa>'& 
loved to be at church a good while before the rest of the 
congT^pillon. They punctually obe)‘ed my directions; 
but when we were to assemble in the morning at break- 
fast, down came my wife and daughten, dressed out 
m all their former splendour; their hair plastered up 
with pomatum, their faces patched to taste, *their trains 
bundled up into a heap behind, and rustling at every 
motlom I could not help smiling at their vanity» par- 
ticularly that of my wife, from whom I expected more 
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<iiMrc*uoi). In this exigence, ihcrcfore, iny only resource 
u.u 10 order luy son. with .in imporunt lir, to call our 
coach. J he girls were atnircd nt the command ; but 1 
Tcpc.^lcd it with more solemnity than l)cfore. ‘Surely, 
niv dear, y<iu jest/ cried niy wife; * we c,in walk it 
perfectly well : we want no co.ich to carry us now/ — 
* Vou mistake, child/ returncl I, ‘we do want a coach; 
f«>r if we walk in church in this trim, the vcr>' children 
in the parish will hoot after us.* — ‘Indeed/ replied my 
wife. ‘I ahv.iys imig)nc<l that my Charles was font! of 
v<.‘eing Ills chihlfcn neat and h.indsume aUmi him.* — 
‘You liny be as neat ns you please.* interTuplc<l I, ‘and 
I shall love you the belter f<ir it ; but all this is not 
iicainc^^s, l)u( frippery. 'I hcsc rufTiings, and pinktngs, 
and ]»atchings will only m.ikc u> hated by all the wives 
of our neiglil)Ours. No, my chibiren/ continued I, more 
gravely, Mhosc gowns may be altered into something of 
a plainer cut ; for finery is very* unliccoming in us, who 
want the means of cicccncy. I <lo not know whether 
Mich flouncing anti shredding is l>ccoming even in the 
rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, that 
the nakedness of the imligent world may be clothcil 
from the trimmings of the vain.* 

I his reinon si ranee bad the proper effect : they went 
svitli great composure, that very instant, to change their 
<]rcss : and the next <lay I had the satisfaction of finding 
my daughters, at their own retjuest, employed in cutting 
up their tr.ains into Sund.ay waistcoats for Dick mid 
Ibll, the Isvo little ones ; .and. what was still more satis* 
fact(*ry. the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. 

(From TM^ r/ 5th cd. 1773, 

i. 41-48— Chap. iv,> 

Dedication of ‘The Deserted Village' to Sir 
Joeliua Rejmolds. 

Dkak Sik, — I can have no cxjicctations in an address 
of this kind, either to add to your rcput.ation, or to estab- 
lish my own. You can gain nothing from my admira- 
tion, .as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said 
to excel ; and I may lose much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few* have a juslcr taste in |)Octry than 
you. Setting interest therefore asi<lc, to which I never 
paid much ailcntion» I must l>c indulged at present 
in following my affections. The only dedication I ever 
in.idc was to my brother, l>ecausc I loved him letter 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me 
to inscribe this ]>ocm to you. 

How far you m.ayt)C plcaserl w*ith the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I don’t pretend to 
enquire ; but I know you will object (and indcc<l several 
of our bc>t and wisest friends concur in (he opinion) that 
the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, 
and the disorders it laments are only to be found in the 
l>oels* ow*n imagination. To this I can scarcely make 
any other answer than that I sincerely believe what I 
have written ; that I have taken all possible pains, in my 
country excursions, for these four or five years past, to 
l>c certain of w'hal I allege ; and that all my views and 
enquiries have led me to believe those miseries real, 
which I here attempt to display. But this is not the 
place to enter into an enquiry whether the country* 
\)C depopulating, or not ; the discussion would take up 
much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an 
indifferent |>olitician, to tire the reader vvith a long 
preface, w*hen I want his unfatigued attention to a long 
poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the counlry, I inveigh 


Against the increase of our luxuries; and here also I 
expect the shout of modem politicians against me. For 
twenty or thirty ycarrs past, it has lieen the fashion to 
consider luxury as one of the greatest national advan- 
tages; and all the wisdom of antiquity, in that particular, 
as erroneous. Still, however, 1 must remain a professed 
ancient on that head, and continue to think those luxuries 
prejudicial to states, by which so many vices are in* 
tro<luce<i, and so many kingdoms have l>ecn undone. 
Indeed so much has l>ccn ))Oured out of late on the 
other side of the question, that, merely for the sake of 
novelty and variety, one woubi sometimes wish to be 
in the right.— I am, dear Sir, your sincere F'ricnd and 
ardent Admirer, Olivkr Goldsmith. 

It is u^udlly stated that Gobismith was l*om at Pallai in l.«ng* 
ford, but if has t«c«n ver)* pl.*tusibly coniendeU that his real 
birthplace was Smith- Hill Mouse. ICIphin, Koscommon. ihe resi- 
dence of hU grandfadicr, the Rev. Oliver Jones where his mother 
was on a sUii. *J*his view was advocated by I>r M. F. Cox 
in a lecture on * The Country and Kindred of Oliver (ioldsmiih,* 
published in vol. i.. Part li., of the ycurttad ot Ihe Nation.^] Literary 
Soeiciy of Ireland (1900). (Goldsmith's Mwriiantmu H'arMi wttx 
first published in tSoi, in four volumes, with the so-<alied Percy 
Memoir. A * trade ediiion ' followed in 1820; Prior's edition in 1837. 
and Cunningh.vm's in 1834-55. In 1869 came MacmiUairs * Globe* 
issue in one volume, admirably prefaced by David Massun. The 
fullest modern edition is that of Gihba (5 vols. 1885-86). There are 
editionsof thcp>«m« by Bolton Corney(t845), Aldine series (1831-95). 
Austin Dobson (1906); of the plays and yfrar r/ by 

Doble and Ostler (Oxford edition, 1909). CctUcUd Leiftrt and 
AVa* Eitayt appeared in 1928. In Klliot $tock's/2itf-//wfiV reprint 
(r865)of (he Vi<Ar p/ edition, there is a bibliogr.*tphy 

of that book which gives an account of many translations into 
French, German, &c. ; and the ' Parchment Library* issue (1886) 
has numerous illustrated noiev An annotated edition of the 
Citiun tkt also appeared in the ‘Temple Lihrafy' (1891); 

and in 1895 Messrs Dent issued a careful reprint of Goldsmith's 
s-ersion of Matteilhes r/ a The chief 

biographies of Goldsmith are those by Prior(i837) ; Foster (184&-77), 
the Standard T.ife; Washington Irving (1844-49); William Black 
(1678); Austin Dobson (s 889 ): Frankfort Moore (1910); Aabe 
King (1910): Stephen Gwynn (1935X Among miscellaneous 
sources of information are BosweH's J^hmen ; Macaulay's brief 
Life in the BrltAnnUa(\l%€)\ Thackeray's Enelitk 

HumourhU (1853); Eiiinf>ur{h A'rr'fno (1846 ; article by Lord 
Lytton). The standard German translation of hU poetry is 
that of A. llOttger <1843), and (here are biographies by Karsten 
(1873) and Laun (ilTbk A curious first draft of Tkt TrrtVfiUr 
was discovered and edited by Mr Bertram Dobell (iposX 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Tliouins Pennant (1726-98), of good Welsh 
family, studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, and ere 
he left the university had begun his many tours 
which began with rambles in England and the 
Principality, but extended into Ireland (i754)> the 
Continent (1765), and Scotland (1769 and 1772), 
then, he says, ‘ almost as unknotvn as Kamchatka.’ 
F.R.S. and D.C.L., he published important books 
on British zoology, British quadrupeds, Arctic 
zoology, and on the history of London. But he is 
chiefly remembered for his Tours in Scotland 
(3 vols. 1771-75) Wales (2 vols. 1778-81X 
The former extorted from Johnson the admission, 
‘He’s a Whig, sir, a sad dog; but he’s the best 
traveller 1 ever read ; he observes more things 
than any one else does.’ His observations and 
statements are not always perfectly accurate, and 
his reflections may not be \*eiy profound ; but the 
popularity of his works stimulated others to follow 
his example, and had the eflect of greatly promot* 
ing general interest in his favourite studies. 
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Charles Churchill was held to have rev calcd ' 
a second Dr)dcn when in 1761 he published his 
satirical poem, the RosdaJ, of which Garrick is the ' 
principal hero— or victim. The impression was 
maintained by his reply to the critical reviewers ; ' 
and his Epislle to Hogarth, The Prophecy oj 
Famiue, .\'ight, and passages in his other poents— 
all thrown ofTin haste to serve the purpose of the 1 
day — showed unusual vigour and facility of versi- 
fication, and a boldness (and broadness) of per- 
sonal invective that drew instant attention to their 
author. Even Cowper, from early predilections, 
thought highly of Churchill, and pronounced him 
‘indeed a poet.’ Now it is voted enough if lie is ' 
treated as little more than a special picadei or 
p.imphlcteer in verse. He never touches the heart, 
save in some few lines of penitential fervour ; he 
never soared to the realms of imagination ; and 
with the beauties of external nature he had not 
the slightest sympathy. He died before he had 
well attained the prime of life ; yet there is no 
youthful enthusiasm about his works, nor any 
indication that he sought a higher fame than 
that of being the terror of actors and artists, 
an eccentric amongst libertines, and a devoted 
slave to Wilkes. The ‘fatal facility- of his verse, 
and his clever, witty, unscrupulous satire of 
living individuals and passing events, made all 
London ‘ring from side to side’ with applause 
when real poetr>- could hardly find publi^hers 
or readers. 

Hardly any notable English author save Kit 
Marlowe was more unhappy in his life and end 
than Charles Churchill. He was the son of a 
clergyman in Westminster, where he was b«>rn in 
February 1731. In 1748, while still a schoolboy 
at Westminster, he made a Fleet marriage with a 
young Westminster lady ; this debarred him from 
Oxford or Cambridge, and he was assisted by 
his father, till he was ordained an<l settled in 
the Essex curacy of Kainham. His father died in 
1758, and the poet was appointed his successor in 
the curacy and lectureship of St John’s at West- 
minster. This promotion only proved the bane of 
poor Churchill. He was in his twenty-seventh 
year, and his conduct had been irreproachable ; 
but he now renewed his intimacy with Lloyd and 
other school comjjanions, and launched into a 
career of dissipation and extravagance. His poetiy- 
secured notoriety; and he not only disregarded 
his lectureship, but laid aside the clerical garb, 
and appeared in the extreme of fashion, with blue 
coat, gold-laced hat, and ruffles. The Dean of 
Westminster remonstrated, and his parishioners 
protested ; but Churchill merely ridiculed this 
prudery, and Lloyd made an epigram of it : 

To Churchill, the bard, cries the Westminster dean, 

breeches, white stockings ! pray what do you mean? 

Tis shameful, Irreverent-you must keep to church rules. 

If wise ones, I will 5 and if not, they ‘re for fools. 

If reason don’t bind me, I 'll shake off all fetters • 

To be black and aU black, I shaU leave to my betters. 


\et dean and congregation uere seen in the 
long-run to be too powerful, .iiid Chun hill found 
It ncccssar>* to realign the Iccuirc^Jnp m 1763, 
having' two years earlier separaicd ujfc. 

His ready pen still threw off at will his |K»pij. 
lar satires and he plunj'cd into the >,:roS‘;.esi ex. 
cc:>»cs. These he at.iu<illy essayed to justify in 
a poetical epistle to Lloyd on re\cn-in^' 

himself on prudence and the world by railing at 
them in good set terms. ‘ Ihis Mndication pro- 
ceeded,’ says his biographer, 'on the exploded 
doctrine that the barefaced avottal of \icc i^ less 
culpable than the practice of it under a livpo- 
critical assumption of virtue.’ I hc poet ^ irregu* 
larities affected Ids literary faculty, and his poem 
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of 7 'Jitr Ghost proved both incoherent and tire- 
some. His acquaintance with Wilkes was a curse 
to him, for W ilkes was not more conspicuous for 
public factiousness than for personal debaucher>% 
Churchill assisted his new associate in the Xortk 
Britojt^ and pocketed the profits from its sale. 
Hence he was included with Wilkes in the list of 
those whom the messengers had verbal instruc- 
tions to apprehend under the general warrant (see 
page 516); and he escaped apprehension through 
Wilkes's presence of mind. Churchill entered the 
room where Wilkes was already in custody of the 
messenger. ‘Good-moming, Mr Thomson,’ said 
Wilkes to him. * How docs Mrs Thomson do? 
Docs she dine in the counir)'?’ Churchill took 
the hint as readily as it had been given ; Mrs 
Thomson was waiting for him, and he came only, 
he said, for a nioment> to ask him how he did. 
And taking leave, he hastened home, secured his 
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papers, retired into the counir>\ and eluded all 
search. Chun hill now set about his satire^ the 
Prof>hfcy r>/ >vhich, like Wilkes's Aorfh 

was specially directed a^Minst the Scottish 
nation. The outlawry of Wilkes separated the 
frjends, but they kept up a correspondence, and 
Churchill continued to be a keen political satirist. 
The excesses of his daily life remained equally 
notorious, and he cherished a discreditable alliance 
with the dau^^jhlcr of a Westminster tradesman. 
Hogarth, who disapproved of Churchill as a friend 
of Wilkes, caricatured the satirist as a bear dressed 
canonically, with ruffles at his paws, and holding 
a pot of porter. Churchill look revenge in a 
fierce and sweeping ‘epistle’ to Hogarth, which 
is said to have caused him exquisite annoyance. 
The unhappy satirist’s career drew to a sad 
and premature close. In October 1764 he went 
to France to pay a visit to his friend Wilkes, 
and was seized at Boulogne >vith a fever, of 
which he died next month ; and the c.x<lcrgy- 
ntan’s will, made the clay before his death, con- 
tains, contrary to the then usual formula, not the 
slightest expression of religious^ faith or hupc. 
He was btiricd at Dover, and some of his gay 
associates placed over his grave a stone, on 
vvhicli was engraved his own line : 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 

A worthier tribute was given fifty years after- 
wards by Byron in his lines on ‘the grave of him 
who blazed the comet of a season.’ Churchill 
expressed contrition for misconduct in verses that 
evidently came from the heart : 

Look h.ick I a thought which l>ordcrs on despair, 
Which human nature must, yet cannot bear. 

’Tis not the hahhling of a busy world, 

Where praise and censure are at random hurletl, 

Which can the meanest of my thoughts control, 

Or shake one sctlletl purpose of my soul \ 

Free and at large might their wild curses roam, 

If all, if all, alas I were well at home. 

No; *tis the (ale which angry conscience tells, 

When she with more than tragic horror swells 
Each circumstance of ginlt : when, stem hut true, 

She brings had actions forth into review. 

And, like the dread handwriting on the wall, 

Bids late remorse awake at reason's call ; 

Armed at all |x>ints bids scoqnon vengeance pass, 

And to the mind holds up reflection’s glass — 

The mind which starting heaves the heartfelt groan, 
And hates that form she knows to l)c her own. 

(From Tkt 

In Nighty Churchill thus ingeniously descanted 
on the proverbial privileges of poets : 

What is *t to us if taxes rise or fall 7 
Thanks to our fortune, we pay none at all. 

Let muckworms, who in dirty acres deal. 

Lament those hardships which we cannot feel. 

His Gntce, who smarts, may bellow if he please, 

But must I bellow too, who sit at case 7 
By custom safe, the poet's numbers flow 
Free as the light and air some yean ago. 


No statesman e'er will find it worth his pains 
To tax our labours and excise our brains. 

Burdens like these, vile earthly buildings l>car ; 

No tribute ’s laid on castles in the air! 

No English poet, Southey said, ever enjoyed 
so excessive and so short-lived a popularity as 
Churchill ; ‘ indeed no one seems more thoroughly 
to have understood his own powers ; there is no 
indication in any of his pieces that he could have 
done anything better than the thing he did. To 
Wilkes he said that nothing came out till he began 
to be pleased with it himself; but*to the public, 
as in these lines from Gotham^ he boasted of the 
haste and carelessness with which his verses were 
poured forth ’ : 

Had I the power, 1 could not have the lime, 

While spirits flow, and life is in her prime, 

Without a sin 'gainst pleasure, to design 
A plan, to methodise each thought, each line, 

Highly to finish, and make every grace 
In itself charming, take new charms from place. 
Nothing of books, and little known of men. 

When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen ; . 

Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts set down, 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the town. 

Churchill lacked the chief essentials of true 
satire, a real insight into the heart of man and 
that rarest power of happy exaggeration, of pre- 
$er\’ing likeness in unlikcncss and verisimilitude 
in distortion. A fatal volubility in rhyming, a 
kind of boisterous but unequal energy, and an 
instinctive hatred of wrong, often hardly to be 
distinguished from the mere spleen and obstinacy, 
combined to make him the hero of the hour and 
its ephemeral interests, but was not equipment 
enough for a Dr>‘dcn, or even a Butler. 

The most amusing and, on the whole, the best 
of Churchill's satires is his Prophtcy of Famine^ 
professedly a Scots pastoral inscribed to Wilkes. 
The Earl of Bute’s administration had directed 
the enmity of all disappointed patriots and par- 
tisans against the Scottish nation. Even Johnson 
and Junius were not above giving this com- 
plexion to their prejudice, and Churchill revelled 
in it with such undisguised exaggeration that the 
most saturnine or sensitive of Scotsmen might 
have laughed at its extravagant absurdity. This 
unique pastoral opens as follows : 

A Sootfl Pastoral. 

Two boys whose birth, beyond all question, springs 
From great and glorious though forgotten kings, 
Shepherds of Scottish lineage, bom and bred 
On the same bleak and barren mountain’s head, 

By niggard nature doomed on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starve themselves and flocks, 
Fresh as the morning, which, enrobed in mist, 

The mountain’s top with usual dullness kissed, 

Jockey and Satvney to their labours rose ; 

Soon clad, I ween, where nature needs no clothes % 
Where from their youth inured to winter skies, 

Dress and her vain refinements they despise. 
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Jockey, who5»c manly high cheek-bones to crown, 
With freckles spotted flamed the gohlen down, 

With meikic art coukl on the bagpipes plav, 

Even from the rising to the setting day ; 

Sawney a> long without rcinoivc could bawl 
Homes madrigals, and ditties from Fingal : 

Oft at his strains, all natural though njele, 

The llighlami lass forgot her want of food, 

An<h whilst she scratched her hivcr into re>t, 

Sunk, plcasetl though hungry, on her Snwney^s breast. 

Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorned the lively green : 

The plague of locusts they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper must die ; 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, 

But the chameleon, who can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew ; 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo : 

No Streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear. 

Were seen to gli<lc, or heard to warble here : 

ReWlion s spring, which through the country ran, 
Fumishe<l with biller draughts the steady clan : 

No flowers embalmed the air, but one while rose, 

\N hich on the tenth of June by instinct blow s ; 

By instinct blows at morn, and, when the Nhadcs 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fa<lcs. 

^ The tenth of June was the birthday of the old 
v^hcvalier. In the same poem Churchill comments 
on himself : 

Me, whom no muse ofhcavcnly birth inspires, 

No judgment tcin{:wn>, when rash genius Arcs ; 

Who Ijoast no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 

Short gleams of sense and satire out of time ; * 

Who cannot follow where trim fancy leads 
By prattling streams, oer flower-empurpled meads: 
Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt alliteration's artful aid; 

Who wouhl, but cannot with a master's skill 
Coin fine new epithets which mean no ill : 

Me thus uncouth, thus every way unfit 
For pacing poesy and ambling wit, 

Taste with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Amongst the lowest of her favoured race. 

Smollcii, who, as the satirist believed, had 
attacked him in the CrUiatl RnntWy was treated 
with ironical compliment in The Apology aiMr<ssid 
io the 'critical Revietoers : 

SmoUett. 

Whence couhl arise this mighty critic spleen. 

The muse a trifler, and her theme so mean? 

What had I done that angry heaven should send 
I he bitterest foe where most I wishctl a friend ? 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name, 

And hailed the honours of thy matchless fame. 

For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground 
So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound j 
From Lii^s temples tear the historic crown, 

Which with more justice blooms upon thine own. 
Compared with thee, l>c all life- writers dumb. 

But he who wrote the life of Tommy Thumb. 

Who ever read the R^ici<le but swore 
The author wrote as man ne'er wrote before? 

Others for plots and underplots may call, 
litre 'i the right method— have no plot at all I 
84 


On Hogarth. 

Hog.irlh — lake thee, Camk^ur, at thy word. 
Accept thy proffered Icrm.s an I wdl bo hcurtl. 

Thee have I heard with virulence declaim, 

Nothing fctaineil of Candour but the n-nnie : 

By thee have I been chargetl in angry strain'. 

With that mean fabchood which my soul dis-iaiiis. 
Hogarth ! stand forth.— Nay, hang not ihu. c.h->f. 
New, Candour, now thou shall receive such j fo..f, 
Such damning proof, that henccforih thou >halt Ic.ir 
To tax my wrath, and own my conduct clc.ar, 
Hogarth ! MamI forth— I dare thee to Ik? trietl 
In that great court where C<*n science must prc^idc ; 
At that most solemn lor hol<l up thy hand; 

Think Iwforc wljom, on what .account, you stand. 
S|>cak, but consider well : from first to last 
Review' thy life, weigh every action j>a^t. 

Nay, you shall have no reason to complain, 
lake longer time, and view them o'er again. 

Canst thou reincinWr from ihy earliest youth— 

And, ns thy Co<i must judge thee, speak the truth— 
A single instance where, self laid aside, 

And ju'.ticc taking place of fear and pride, 

Thou with an cxjual eye didst genius view, 

An<l give to merit what was merit's due? 

Cjciiiu^ and merit are a sure offence. 

Anti thy soul sickens at the n.ime of sense. 

Is any one .so foolish to succeed ? 

On Eiivy*.s altar he is doomed to bleed. 

Hogarth, a guilty plca.sure in hi^ eyes. 

The place of executioner supplies ; 

See how he gloats, enjoys the sacre<l feast, 

Am\ proves himself by cruelty a priest. 

In walks of humour, in that cast of style, 

X\ hich, )>robing to the quick, yet makes us smile ; 

In come<ly, his natural road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name. 

Where a beginning, middle, and an end 
Am aptly joined ; where parts on parts depend, 

Each made for each, as IkkIIcs for their soul 
So .15 to form one true and jwrfcct whole, 

Where a plain story lo the eye is toki, 

Which we conceive the moment we behold, 

Hogarth unrivalleil stands, and shall engage 
Unrivalled praise to the most distant age. 

In The Farc^oett Churchill has — 

Be Englan<l what she will; 

NNith all her faults, she is my country still ; 

which Cowperis Tash improved into the form more 
familiar (as quoted in Deppo) \ 

England, with all thy faults I love thee still— 

My country I 

Churchill, unconsciously repeating Spenser, writes 
of ‘a bold, bad man ‘He mouths a .sentence ns 
a clog a bone' is in (he liosciadj and ‘A heart to 
pity and a hand to bless’ is from the Prophecy of 
Famine j and it is Gotham which describes 

Old age, a second child, by n.ntiire curst 
With more and greater evils th.an the first ; 

Weak, sickly, full of pains in ev’ry breath, 

Railing at life and yet afraid of death. 

The/^^/^V4/ were reis«ucd lo 1899. the ^t^tegy 

in 1691. See For»tcr'« end Pui«chTs Mudy (Vienna, S909). 
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llic son of n poor barber, whose two 
other c hildrcn were both of tlicin deaf and dumb. 
Me went carle (o sea on board a Leith merchant- 
shij). and uas afterwards servant to a jnir^er in the | 
naw. before he was eighteen ho was second mate , 
in the a vessel in the LcNant trade, 

shipwrecked off Cape Colonna, with the loss of all , 
the crew hut three ; and this Kalconer made the 
subject of his popular poem. In 1751 he was living** 
in M(linl)ur^h> where he published his first jKictical | 
attempt, a monody on the death of Frederick, ' 
Lriruc of Walc^ ; wishin^% with a zeal worthy of 
ancient I’islol, 

I 

'I'ck a^^isl the pouring rains with brimful eyes, 

And aid hoarse ho\>Hug Ih>rcas with his sighs! 

In 1762 ajjpeared the eminently successful 
wnuly dedicated to the Duke of York, who pro- 
cured llic sailor-poet’s appointmcnl as midshipman 
on tltc Roy ill whence he was transferred to 

be purser in the Glory^ a frigate of thirty-two guns. 
Settling in London at the peace, he wrote a poor 
satire on Wilkes, Churchill, and others, and com- 
piled a useful nautical dictionary. In October I7f>9 
he sailed from England as jinrscr of the Attroni 
frigate, btiund for India. 'Lhe vcsacl rca< hed 
the Cape of (lood Mope early in December, 
but foundered soon after, as is sopposctl, in the 
Mozanibi(|uc Channel. 

Three editions of the were published 

during the author’s life; the second (1764) had 
about nine hun<lrc<l new lines added ; the third, 
issued the very day before he embarked on his 
fatal voyage, had about two hundred additional 
lines, with various alterations and transpositions, 
by no means all improvements— some of the best 
passages were spoilt, and parts of the narrative 
confused. Hence Mr Slanicr Clarke, in a splendid 
illustrated edition of the poem (1804), restored 
many of the discarded lines, and presented a 
text compounded of the three different editions. 
'This version of the poem is that now generally 
printed ; but the Edinburgh edition of |8$8 follows 
more closely FalconcFs latest edition. Clarke con- 
jee tured — and other editors copied his preposterous 
(.iTor^that Falconer, overjoyed at his appointment 
to the Auronty and busy preparing for his voyage, 
had entrusted to his friend David Mallet the re- 
vision of the poem, and that Mallet liad corrupted 
the text. Now, Mallet had at this time been dead 
for four years, and Falconer, in the advertisement 
prefixed to the work, expressly states that he had 
himself subjected it to a strict and thorough re- 
vision. Unfortunately, as in Akcnsidc's ease, his 
success was not commensurate witii his labour. 

The Shipwreck has the rare merit of being both 
true to fact and poetical ; even its rules and direc- 
tions arc approved of by seamen. At first the poet 
did little more than describe in nautical phrase and 
simple narrative the disaster he had witnessed ; 
the characters of Albert, Rodmond, Palcmon, and 


Anna were added in the second edition. The 
scene of the shipwreck helped Falconer to many 
interesting recollections and suggestions. ‘ In all 
Attica,’ says Lord Byron, ‘if we except Athens 
itself and Marathon, there is no scene more in- 
teresting th.m Cape Colonna. To the antiquar)' 
and artist, sixteen columns arc an inexhaustible 
source of obscr\ation and design ; to the philo- 
sopher, the supposed scene of some of Plato’s 
conversations will not be unwelcome ; and the 
traveller will be struck with the beauty of the 
prospect over “isles that crown the /Egcan deep.”* 
Yet another association for Englishmen Colonna 
acquired when it brought about Falconer’s Ship^ 
wreck. Some of Falconer’s long descriptive and 
episodical passages interrupt the narrative, or are 
feeble and affected; but the characters of his 
officers are admirably discriminated : Albert, the 
commander, is brave, liberal, and just, softened by 
domestic tics and professional acquirements ; Rod- 
mond is rude and boisterous, a hardy, weather- 
beaten Northumbrian, yet kindly and unselfish ; 
Palemoa, though ‘ charged with the commerce,’ is 
the lover of the poem, but too effeminate for his 
rough work. 

Evening at Sea. 

Hie s«ii*s bright orb, declining all serene, 

Now glanced obliquely ocr the woodland scene. 
Cfc.alion smiles arouml : on every spray 
llic warbling binis exalt ihcir evening lay. 

Blithe skipping o'er yon hill, the lleccy train 
join the deep chorus of the lowing plain : 

The golden lime and orange there were seen, 

On fragrant branches ofperjH'lunl green. 

The crystal slrcam.s, that velvet meadows lave, 

1*0 the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 

1*hc glassy ocean hushetl forgets to roar, 

But trembling murmurs on the sandy shore : 

And lo ? his surface, lovely to IkIioW I 
Glows in the west, a sea of living gold ! 

While, all al>ovc, a thousand liveries gay 
The skies with |>omp ineffable array. 

Arabian sweets j>errMme the happy plains \ 

Al>ovc, Itencath, around enchantment reigns I 
While glowing Vesper leads the starry train, 

And night slow draw^ her veil o’er land and maio> 
Emerging clouds the azure East invade, 

And lap the lucid spheres in gradual shade ; 

While yet the songsters of the vocal grove 
With dying numiKrs tunc the soul to love, 

With joyful eyes the attentive master sees 
The auspicious omens of an eastern breeze. 

Hound the charged I>owl the sailors form n ring ; 

By turns recount the wondrous talc, or sing : 

As love or battle, hardships of the main, 

Or genial wine, awake the homely strain : 

Then some the watch of night alternate keep, 

The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. 

On the Shores of Greece. 

TI1C natives, while the ship departs their land, 
Ashore with admiration gazing stand. 

Majestically slow, before the breeze, 

She moved triumphant o’er the yielding seas, ^ 
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Her l>ottom through translucent water 5honc» 

White as the clouds beneath the blaze o( noon ; 

The bending wales their contrast next di>playe<K sh^lh^ 
All fore and aft in poli:»he<l jet array €<1. 

Britannia, riding awful on the prow, 

Gazed o cr the vassal-wave that rolled l>elovv : 

Where *cf she moved, the vassal -waves were seen 
To yield obsequious, and confess their queen. . . . 
High o’er the jx> 0 |), the flattering uinds unfurled 
The imperial flag that niles the watery world. 

Deep blu>hing armours all the lops invest ; 

And warlike trophies either quarter cirest : 

Then towered the masts ; the canvas swelled on high ; 
And waving streamers floatetl in the sky. 

Thus the rich vessel moves in trim array, 

Like some fair virgin on her bridal-day. 

Thus like a swan she cleaves the watery plain, 

The pride and wonder of the /Egean main ! 

Th© Storm and Wreck oflf Cape Coloona. 

But now Athenian mountains they de»cry, 

And o er the surge Colonna frowns on high. 

Where marble columns, long by time defaced, 
Moss*covere<l on the lofty Cape are placed ; 

There reared by fair devotion to sustain, 

In elder times, Tritonia's sacred fane. 

The circling beach in murderous form appears, 

Decisive goal of all their hopes and fears ; 

The seamen now in wild amazement sec 
'1 he scene of ruin rise l>cneaih their lee ; 

Swift from their minds elapsed all <langcrs past. 

As dumb with terror they behold the last. 

And now, while wingetl with ruin from on high, 
Through the rent cloud the lagged lightnings fly, 

A flash quick glancing on the nerves of light, 

Struck the pale helmsman with eternal night: 
Rodmond, who hear*! a piteous groan Iwhind, 

Touched with compassion, gazed upon the blind ; 

And while around his sad companions crowd. 

He guides the unhappy victim to the shroud : 

• Hie thee aloft, my gallant friend,’ he cries ; 

•Thy only succour on the mast relies.’ 

The helm, Iwrcft of half its vital force, 

Now scarce subdued the wild unbridled course ; 

Quick to the abandoned wheel Arion came, 

The ship’s tempestuous sallies to reclaim. 

The vessel, while the dread event draws nigh, 

Seems more im|)alient o’er the waves to fly ; 

Fate spun her on. llius, issuing from afar, 

Advances to the sun some blazing star; 

And, as it feels the attraction’s kindling force, 

Springs onward with accelerated course. 

The moment fraught with fate approaches fast I 
While thronging sailors climb each quivering mast ; 

The ship no longer now must stem the land. 

And * Hard a starboard 1 ’ is the last command ; 

While every suppliant voice to Heaven applies, 

The prow, swift wheeling, to the westward flies ; 

Twelve sailors, on the foremast who depend, 

High on the platform of the top ascend : 

Fatal retreat j for while the plunging prow 
Immergcs headlong in the wave below, 

Down-pressed by watery weight the bowsprit bends, 

And from above the stem deep crashing rends. 

Beneath her bow the floating ruins lie ; 

The foremast totters, unsustatned on high ; 


.And now the ship, fore- 1 i fled by the sea. 

Hurls the tall fabric backward o’er Ikt lee ; 

While, in the general wreck, the failljfuJ slay 
Drags the njaintop-ma>t by the cap away. 

Flung from the ma.sl, the seamen strive m vain 
ihrough hostile floods ihcir vessel to regain. 

Weak hope, alas ! they buffet long the u.ive, 

Ami grasp at life though sinking in the grave ; 

Till all exhauslc<l, and bereft of strength, 
O’erpowereti, they yield to cruel fate at length. 

The hoslile waters dose around ihcir hca«i, 

They sink ! for ever numbereil with the <lcad ! 

Those who remain the weather shrouds embrace, 
Nor longer mourn their lost companions' ca>e. 

1 nin!»6xeci with terror at the approaching <loi)m. 
Self-pity in their breasts alone h.n.s room : 

All>crt and Rodmond and Balemon near, 

Wiih young .Arion on the m.ist appear; 

Even they, amid the uns;>eak.ablc distress, 

In every look distracting thoughts confess ; 

In every vein the icfluent bloo<l congeals, 

And every bosom mortal terror feels. 

Begirt with all the horrors of the main. 

They viewctl the adjacent shore, but vicwctl in vain. . 
It comes I the dire catastrophe draws near, 

Lashed furious on by destiny severe : 

I he ship hangs hovering on the vcigc of death. 

Hell yawns, rocks ri>e, and breakers roar beneath I 
O yet confirm my heart, ye powers above, 

'ITtis last tremendous shock of fate to prove ! 

The tottering frame of reason yet sustain \ 

Nor let this total havoc whirl my brain * 

Since I, all trembling in extreme distress, 

Must still the horrible result express. 

In vain, alas 1 the sacred shades of yore 
\A ould arm the mind with philosophic lore : 

In vain they’d leach us at the latest breath 
To smile serene amid the pangs of death. 

Immortal Zeno’s self would trembling see 
Inexorable fate Iwneath the lee ; 

And Epictetus at the sight in vain 
Attempt his stoic firmness to retain ; 

Had Socrates, for godlike virtue famed, 

And wisest of the sons of men procl.iimcd, 

Spectator of such various horrors been, 

E en he had staggered at this dreadful scene. 

In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 

For every wave now smites the quivering y'ord ; 

High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful .shade, 
Then on her burst in terrible cascade ; 

Across the foundered deck o'crwbelining roar, 

And foaming, swelling, liound upon the shore. 

Swift up the mountain billow now she flics, 

Her shattered lop half-buried in the skies ; 

Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends. 

Then thundering on the marble crags descends; 

Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels, 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels— 

Again she plunges I hark I a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock— 

Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 

The fated victims shuddering cast their eyes 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke 
^Vilh strong convulsion rends ihe solid oak ; 

Ah Heaven ?— behold her crashing ribs divide I 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ntin o'er the tide. 
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Ossiaii* 

The ‘ translalor ’ of ( Jssiau still stands in a dim 
and dubious U^lit, a> indeed he seems to have 
been williiij^' to dn in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries; about the primeval Celtic bard himself 
I here is perha|)S less matter of delj.itc. Time 
and taste have abated the pleasure with which the 
‘ pc^enl^ of Os^iaiv once were read; but effusions 
^^hllh were in their own time <jiulc unique and 
enj^rosscd so much attention, which were tr4ans* 
late<i into many different lan^'uagcs, which were 
liailed with ctuluisia^m by ^iray, David Hume, 
John Home, an<l oilier almost equally eminent 
persons, and whit li, in an imperfect Italian irans* 
Luioiu formed the favourite rcadiui^' of Napoleon, 
demand careful study fr<»m students of literature. 
1'he Ossinnic poems mu^t rank as a monument 
of the romantic movement in European literature, 
anti seem to Itavc i:iven it a not inconsiderable im- 
pube. They dcliKhtcd Herder, influenced (ioclhe 
and S( hiller, and were imitated by Colerid^'c and 
lUrtin, though \Vordswt>rth poured conlcm|)l on 
them. For most men they are assoc iated with the 
name of Janies Macpherson, who claimed only to 
have presented them in an Knj;lish form. 

Jaiiios Maopliorsoii H7>6-96) was born at 
Ruthven, near Kinyussie in invcrncss-shirc. A 
small f.inncFs son, he was brought up a ‘bare- 
foot laddie,' but, fully resolved to become a 
minister, studiccl at both Aberdeen and ICdin- 
Iiujk'' ^75^ published a heroic 

poem in six cantos. /*/;<• Hii^hlttmUry which at 
once proved his ambition and his incompetence. 
For u short time the divinity student taught 
the school of Kuthven, whence he was j;lad 
to remove to hcconie tutor in a wealthy family. 
While attcndini; his pupil (afterwards Lord 
Lyncdoch) at the spa of Moffat, he became 
ac(|uainl€d, in the autumn of 1759, with John 
Home, the author of to whom he 

showetl what he said were translations of 
fragments of ancient Gaelic poetry still recited 
in the Hi^dilands. It was, he declared, still one 
of the favourite amusements of lus countrymen 
to listen to the tales and compositions of their 
ancient bards, and he described these fragments 
as fall of pathos and poetical power. Lender 
the patronage of Home’s friends— Hugh illair, 
•Jupiter* Carlyle, and Adam Ferguson — Maepher- 
son published next year a small volume of sixty 
pages, en t i lied Frai^mints of A ndetti Poetry; 
(rousliUed from (he Cailic or Erse Ijingttage, 
The publication attracted general attention, and 
a subscription \va$ made to enable Macpherson 
to make a tour in the Highlands to collect other 
pieces. His journey proved highly successful. 
In 1762 he presented the world with Fingnl^ an 
epic poem, in six books ; in 1763 Temora^ another 
epic, in eight books. The sale was immense, and 
the fame of the work spread swiftly over the civil- 
ised world. The assumption that, in the third or 


fourth ccntur>', among the wild remote mountains 
and islands of Scotland, there existed a people 
exhibiting all the high and chivalrous feelings 
of refined valour, generosity, magnanimity, and 
virtue, was eminently calculated to excite astonish- 
ment ; while the idea of the poems being banded 
down by oral tradition through so many centuries 
among rude, savage, and barbarous tribes was 
little less astounding. Many doubtctl ; others 
disbelieved; but a still greater number 'indulged 
the pleasing supposition that Fingal fought .ind 
Ossian sang.* It was hinted that Macpher>on was 
not altogether ill-pleased to lie under the impulci- 
tion of h.aving hoaxed the British public, since he 
thus aetjuired the higher credit as a great original 
poet. At all events he realised ^1200 by his 
enterprise, and in 1764 accompanied (iovernor 
Johnston to Fcnsacola as his secretary ; but, 
quarrelling with his patron, he returned in I 7 ^» 
and fixed his residence in London, where he 
berame one of the literary supporters of the 
administration, published some historical works, 
and was a popular pamphleteer. In 1773 he 
published a translation of the I had in the same 
style of poetical prose as Ossian, which merely 
proved a source of ridicule and opprobrium to 
the translator. But a pamphlet of his in defence 
of the taxation of America, and another on the 
Opposition in Parliament in I 779 i much 

applauded ; and he altemptc<l to combat the 
Letters of Junius, writing under the signatures 
of ‘Mus,tus,* ‘Sc.x'vola,* &c. Appointed agent 
for the Nabob of Arcot in I 779 » 
obtained a scat in Parliament for the Ixirough of 
Camclford ; yet despite his ambition it docs not 
appear that he ever attempted to speak in the 
House of Commons. In I 789 » having realised 
a handsome forlimc, he purchased the property 
of Rains, in his native parish, and having 
changed its name to the more majestic one of 
Belleville— since 1900 renamed by his successor 
he built upon it a splendid Iialianatc 
mansion designed by the architect Adam of 
Adel phi fame. There he hoped to spend old 
age in ease and dignity, but surxived only seven 
years. His eagerness for posthumous distinction 
was seen in some of the bequests of his w'ill. 
He ordained that his body should be interred 
in Westminster Abbey, and that a sum of ^$00 
should be laid out in erecting a monument to 
his memory in some conspicuous situation near 
his home. Both injunctions were duly fulfilled ; 
he was actually buried near Poets* Corner, and 
a marble obelisk, with a medallion portrait, may 
be seen gleaming amidst a clump of trees by the 
roadside near Kingussie. 

In order to understand the controversy about 
Maepherson’s merits and demerits, it is necessary 
to remember that Ossian was the great heroic 
poet of the Gael ; the name is a diminutive— 
Oisenn^ Oisiny the little os or deer. In Gaelic 
story Ossian was the son of Fionn MacCumhail^ 
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o hero who, in the third ccntur\' a.d., gathcrc<l 
about him a band of waniors like himself, called 
the Feintt. The adventures and exploits of these 
heroes, and especially of the principal fi^^urcs in the 
group— of Fiona himself, magnanimous and wise; 
of his grandson Oscar, chivalrous and daring ; of 
his nephew Diarinad, handsome and brave; of 
his rival Ooll, the one*eycd ; and Conan, the 
villain of the band— their jealousies, dissensions, 
and rinal overthrow, constitute the literature of the 
Feinn. In the legend Ossian was carried away 
by his fairy hind-mother to Fthitn ua ‘the 

isle of the ever young,’ from whence at length 
he returned ; and now old, blind, and alone, 1 c 
told the story of the heroes to St Patrick. The 
lc<gendb of the Feinn arc but a fragment of the 
heroic literature of the Gael, and in the oldest 
MSS. the deeds of Fionn and his companions 
occupy but little space ; but eventually they 
partly absorbed and totally cclip>cd the earlier 
traditions— those of at least two earlier cycles of 
story ; so that Ossianic literature is now practi- 
cally another name for the heroic literature of 
the Gael. These traditions, which have come 
down from the misty past in tale and ballad, 
were early reduced to writing, and as time went 
on blossomed forth into vastly developed incident 
and detail. In ballads preserxed in the Hook 
of Leinster (c 1150 a. I>.) Ossian is represented as 
old and blind, suniving both his father and his 
son. A fificcnth-ccntury MS. recounts the boyish 
exploits of Fionn. Later the volume of tradition 
gets fuller, while cycles tend to become confused. 
The leader of the Feinn is at one time a god, 
at others a hero, a king, a giant, but usually a 
great warrior, as wise as brave. In the book of 
the Uun Cow his mother is Muirn ‘of the Fair 
Neck;’ in later traditions we hear of Fionn as 
the son of a sister of Cuchullin ; at another 
time a Scandinavian princess gave him birth. 
But the literary form in which the legends are 
preserved remains practically unchanged. The 
Gaelic talc is essentially narrative prose with 
verse interspersed ; Gaelic poetry, older and later, 
is always rhymed lyric verse. 

It was in 1760-^3 that Macpherson published 
the longer epics and shorter pieces, epic and 
dramatic— all purporting to be translations of 
pewms composed by Ossian, the son of Fingal. 
The translation,' Dr Blair is made to say in the 
preface to the Fra/rtfun/s printed in 1760, *is 
extremely literal;’ and while the work, in the 
opinion of many competent judges, possessed great 
lilerar>' merit, the genuineness of the whole thing 
was early called in question by Dr Johnson and 
others. An angry controversy followed. It was 
maintained that Macpherson had jumbled together 
persons and periods to an unwarrantable extent ; 
that his originals, so far as he had any, were 
not Scottish, but Irish. If this were all that could 
be said one would feel justified in regarding, 
with Professor Windisch of Lciprig, Maepherson’s 
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Ossutft a legitiniaic dc\clf*[>nv nt nf ihc old 
traditions. For the legends of I t inn are 
the common pro|)criy of the t^.ul. ubdlar in 
Ireland, Scotland, or M.in. 'Huy .m li.^.itvd in 
Scottish topography time out of miiikI. .md sMihin 
the last four hundred years almost as rn li .1 Ij.irwst 
of ballatl and tale has been recovered in .SM/il.ind 
as in Ireland. It is no doubt .absurd to upre- 
sent Fionn, whom .Macpherson. after Itarlxiur. « alls 
Fingal. as a mighty Caledonian monarch. :ix ora* 
time successfully fighting the Roman legion- in 
the third centurv*, at another assisting Cudnillin. 
who lived in the beginning of the first cemurv. 
to expel from Ireland the Xorsenten who made 
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their appearance for the first time in the end of 
the eighth ; and Dr Douglas Hyde, from the Irish 
point of view, insists that Maepherson’s confusion 
of the Fenian and Cuchullin eras is ‘one of the 
surest proofs that his brilliant Ossian had no 
Gaelic original.’ But Macpherson had warrant 
in genuine tradition for mixing up names and 
epochs. In the ‘Battle of Vcniry’ Fionn defeats 
the kings of the world. According to a Gaelic 
talc, his father Cumhal sets up as king of Alba, 
and the kings of Ireland and Scandinavia com- 
bine to cficct his overthrow ; while the son is 
for ever fighting Norsemen. Zimmer propounded 
the thcor>' that the whole of these stories arc in 
their origin traceable to Teutonic sources, the 
very names by which the hero and his band are 
known being borrowed from the Norse. 

But in Maepherson’s Ossian there is too wide 
a departure from genuine Gaelic literature and 
tradition. In his magnifying of the past, in 
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his sympathy with nature, and in his powerful 
descripiion> of the scenery of own mountain- 
land James Macpherson is true to the j^enius of 
his people, but beyond that he passes wholly 
away from the Gaelic sphere. Gaelic literature 
supplies material for epics and dramas ; but the 
epic and dramatic, as literary forms, were un- 
known to the Hi^'ldandcrs. I hc dim and shadowy 
tltaracters of Macpherson are in sharp aintrast 
to the clear-cut features of the (kielic heroes. 
As Wordsworth said : 'In nature eventhing is 
distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute inde- 
pendent singleness. In .Maepherson's work it is 
exactly the reverse ; everything that is not stolen 
is in this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, 
deadened yet nothing distinct. It will always 
be so whcii words arc substituted for things.’ 
The 'translator^ rarely makes a definite state- 
ment of fact ; but when he docs — as when, for 
example, he arms the old (jaels wnih bows and 
.irrows— he blunders hopelessly. Macpherson is 
ihc most vague and abstract of writers; Gaelic 
poets arc wearisome in tlctail, and revel in the 
concrete. In the opening of the third book of 
Cathloda, Macpherson raises the problem of the 
origin and issue of things ; but he is indebted for 
his answer rather to llishop Berkeley than to the 
son of Fiona. 

Macpherson was not a Gaelic scholar, and the 
fact may he considered conclusive proof of his 
inability to compose the Gaelic text of Ossitffi. 
which ultimately did appear, though the only 
Gaelic printed in the authors lifetime was 
Tettwrn^ Hook vii. Ossitiu was published in all 
titc languages of Europe before he appeared in 
his own. And when at length the great edition 
of 1807 w'As issued, there were (»acUc texts for 
only one-half of titc poems, and for alxiut three- 
fourths of the matter published by Macpherson 
in English forly-fivc years previously. For the 
others no ‘original,' ancient or nuKlcrn, has ever 
yet been found ; several old Gaelic MSF. reported 
to the committee appointed by the Highland 
Society to investigate had all mysteriously disap- 
peared by one strange accident or another. And 
it must be allowed that the truncated Ossiapi does 
not show to advantage in his native garb ; nor 
have the (jAclic-spcaking people ever known him. 
There is not a single line of these Gaelic texts 
which can be proved to have been committed to 
WTiting before Maepherson’s d,iy. The diction is 
essentially modern. The loan-words afc numerous, 
several of them borrowed from English. The 
idioms and constructions arc colourless, and show 
traces of classical training rather than of the turns 
of phrase characteristic of native authors. The 
so-called blank verse in which the poems arc 
written is unknown to Gaelic poetry. 

The truth seems to be that these so-called 
translations were essentially the compositions of 
James Macpherson, and that the Gaelic texts 
were prepared with or without aid from his 


friends, but how and when we do not now know. 
Nor can we say how much he was indebted, 
directly or indirectly, to oral traditions. I hc con- 
clusions arrived at by the educated generally 
have been thus summed up by a student $0 
carefully trained in research as Mr H.iddan, 
collaborator with Bishop Stubbs : ' Every one 
now admits that Macpherson, having traditional 
material at his disposal, by no means confined 
himself to it, but was a free inventor as well as 
a free translator. Looking back at the man and 
his timc>, we can see how' cleverly he |)layed his 
part. He was wrongly accused on some points, 
and became most judiciously angry. His anger 
made him taciturn, and he wrapped himself in 
it as ,a cloak. But the Celtic nationality was 
roused, and it fought for him when he would 
not defend himself. Chaltcrton died by poison 
or starvation ; the Shakespeare forgeries hastened 
the death of Ireland ; but James .Macpherson, 
an obscure tutor, flourished under persecution, 
exchanged angiy letters with Dr Johnson, trans- 
lated Homer atrociously, and died a member of 
Parliament.' 

But even SO, Macpherson retains the credit of 
having produced a considerable body of poetry of 
a type then quite unknown, strange and curious 
where not . attractive or interesting. Admitting 
the misty confusion, the iteration of the same 
imager)', the monotony which inevitably produces 
tedium, it should be willingly recognised that there 
is much that is striking and poetical in Macpher- 
son 's Ossinn-^^ blend of wildness, magnificence, 
tenderness, pathos, and Celtic glamour, with traces 
of the indubitable ‘natural magic' of poetry, 
which, when it was absolutely new and unparal- 
leled, naturally impressed and influenced more 
than it can do now : it did its work, and left 
Its mark on the literature of Europe. The sec- 
tions arc very* various in merit or power. The 
desolation of Balclutha and (he lamentations in 
the Songs of Selma are conceived with true 
feeling and poetical power ; but tlic battles of 
the ear-borne heroes arc stilted and unnatural, 
read like the quixotic encounters of knightly 
romance, and lack the air of remote antiquity, 
of dim and solitary grandeur, of shadowy super- 
stitious fear, w'hich haunts Ossian's heaths, lakes, 
and mountains. 

Oaslan'e Address to the Sun. 

I feel the sun, O Malvina I leave me to my rest. 
Perhaps they may come to my dreams; I think I 
hear a feeble voice I The beam of heaven delights to 
shine on the grave of Carthon : I feel It warm around. 

O thou that roUest above, round as tbe shield of my 
fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting 
light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars 
hide themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold and pile, 
sinks in the western wave ; but thou thyself movest alone. 
Who can be a companion of thy course? The oaks of 
the mountains fall ; the mountains themselves decay with 
years ; the ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon 
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hersdr is lost in heaven » but thou art (ov ever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the 
world dark with tem|>e>ts, when thunder rolls and 
lightning flies, thou lookest in thy l>cauty from the 
clouds, and hughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain, for he beholds thy l)eams no more; 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or 
thou treniblest at the gates of the west. But thou art 
perhaps like me, for a season; thy years nill have 
an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds careless of 
the voice of the morning. Exult, then, O sun, in the 
strength of thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely; it is 
like (he glimmering light of the moon when it shines 
through broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills ; the 
blast of the north is on the plain; the traveller shrinks 
in the midst of his journey. Ca./A.,. ) 

Dedolatloo of Balclutba. 

1 have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
desolate. The fire had rcsoundctl in the halls ; and the 
voice of the people is heard no more. l*he stream of 
Clutha was removed from iu jdacc by the fall of the 
walls, 'rhe thistle shook there its lonely head ; the mo'is 
whistled to the wind. TJtc fox Jooke<i out from the 
windows ; the rank grass of the wall waved round its 
head. Desolate is the dwelling of Motna; silence is in 
the house of her fathers. Raise the song of mourning, O 
bards ! over the land of strangers. They have but fallen 
before us ; for one day we must fall. Why dost thou 
build the halt, son of the winged days? Thou lookest 
from thy towers to*day: yet a few years, an<l the blast 
of the desert comes ; it howls in ihy empty court, and 
whistles round thy half-worn shield. And let the blast 
of the desert come f we shall lie renowned in our day ? 
I'he mark of my arm shall be in Ixittle ; my name in the 
song of bards. Raise the song, send round the .shell : let 
joy be heard in my hall. When thou, sun of heaven, 
shah fail I if thou shah fail, thou mighty light 2 if thy 
brightness is but for a season, like Fingal, our fame shall 
survive thy l>cams. Such was the song of Fingal in the 
day of his joy. 

' ^ ^ {Vrom 

The Son^ of Selma. 

Star of descending night 2 fair is thy light in the west 2 
thou that liflest thy unsliom head from thy cloud : ihy 
steps arc stalely on thy hill. What dost ihou behold in 
the plain ? The stormy winds arc Laid. The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the 
distant rock. The flies of evening arc on their feeble 
wings ; the hum of their course is on the field. What 
dost thou behold, fair light? But thou dost smile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around ihees they 
loathe thy lovely hair. Farewelli thou silent beam I 
Lei the light of Ossian's soul arise I 

And it does arise in its strength f 1 l>ehold my de- 
parted friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in the 
day* of other years. Fingal comes like a watery column 
of mist ; his heroes are around : And see the bards of 
»ong» gray-haired Ullin 1 stately Rynol Alpin with the 
tuneful voice I the soft complaint of Minona I How arc 
ye changed^ my friends, since the days of Selma’s feast ? 
when we contended, like gales of spring, ns they fly 
along the hill, and bend by tunu the feebly whistling 
gras*. 

Minona came forth in her beauty, with downcast look 
and tearful eye. Her hair flew slowly on the blastt that 


rushed unfref|uenl front the hill, i he vouts of (he heroes 
were sad when she raisc<l the iunchil soi«.e. Often had 
they seen the grave of Salgar, the dark dwelling of white- 
l> 0 ‘‘ 0 incd Colmx Colma left alone on (he lull, with nil 
her voice of song! Saignr promived to come: but the 
night descendtti aroiin<i. Hear the voice of Colma, 
when she sat alone on (he hill ! 

It is night; I nm alone, forlorn on the hill 
of Storms. The wind is hc.ird in the mount.vin. I’he 
torrent |>ours down the rock. No hut receiver me from 
the min ; forlorn on the hill of wind> ! 

Rise, moon ! from bchin<l ifiy clouds. St.irs of the 
night, arise! Lead me, some light, to the place where 
nty love rests from the chose alone! his 1 k)w near him, 
unstrung : his <logs pantirvg around him. But here I 
must sit alone, by the rock of the mossy sirc.iin. *lhc 
stream and the wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice of 
my love ! Why delays my Salgar, why the chief of the 
hill his promi.se? Here is the rock, and here the tree I 
here is the roaring stream I Thou didst promise with 
night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone? 
With thee 1 would fly from my father ; with thee from 
my brother of pride. Our race have long been foes ; 
we arc not foes, O Salgar ! 

Cease a little while, O wind 1 stream, be thou silent a 
while 2 let my voice Iw heard around ! Let my wanderer 
hc.ar me 2 Salgar, it is Colma who calls ! litre is the 
tree and the rock, Salgar, niy love ! I am here. W hy 
delayest thou thy coming ? Lo ! the calm moon comes 
forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The rocks arc 
gray on the steep. I see him not on the brow. His 
dogs come not liefore him with tidings of his near 
approach. Here 1 must sit alone ! 

W^ho lie on the heath l>cside me? Are they my love 
and my brother? Speak to me, O my friends! To 
Colma they give no reply. Speak to me : 1 am alone! 
My soul is tormented with fears! Ah ! they arc dead ! 
Their swords arc red from the fight. O my brother ! my 
brother! why ha*t thou slain my Salgar? why, O Salgar! 
hast thou slain my brother ? Dear w ere ye both lo me 2 
what shall I say in your praise ? ITiou wert fair in the 
hill among thousands I he w*as terrible in fight. Speak 
to me 5 hear my voice ; hear me, sons of my love ! They 
arc silent ; silent for ever! Cold, cold are their breasts 
of clay J Oh I from the rock on the hill ; from the lop 
of the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts of the dead I $]>eak, 

1 will not be afraid ! Whither arc ye gone to rest ? In 
what cave of the hill shall 1 find the departed? No 
feeble voice is on the gale: no answer half-drowned in 
the storm ! 

I sit in my grief I 1 wait for morning in my tears ! 
Rear the tomli, ye friends of the dead. Close it not till 
Colma come. My life flics away like a dream : why 
should I stay behind? Here shall 1 rest with my friends 
by the stream of the sounding rock. When night comes 
on the hill, w*ben the loud winds arise, my ghost shall 
stand in the blast, and mourn the death of my friends, 
rhe hunter shall hear from his Iwoth ; he shall fear, but 
love my voice ! for sweet shall niy voice l>c for my 
friends : pleasant were her friends to Colma 1 

Such was thy song, Minona, softly blushing daughter 
of Torman. Our tears descended for Colma, and our 
souls were sad ! UlUn came with his harp ; he gave the 
song of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was pleasant ; the 
soul of R)'no was a beam of fire I But they had rested 
in a narrow house; their voice had ceased in Sclmx 
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I'llin rctlirnoi one «by from ihe cha>e Ixjfure I he 
hcfocs fell, lie hcarU their strife on the lull : their 
vv A*> hut s.kI ! I hey jui»urnc4 the fall of Mor.ir, first 
of mortal men ! Mk soul \va> like the «oul of Mngal : 
hi> svsofil like the "Uonl <>i O^car. liul he fell, ami 
]»u f.\(Jier iiiounud ; liis sister’s eyes were full of tear'*. 
Minona’s eves were lull of tears, the siMcr ol cor-l>orMC 
^he retire*! from the song of l llin, like the 
moon in ilie «e'*l, wfien she hircsees the shower, an* I 
hi*les her fiir hea*l in .a cloml. I touclicU the h.irp, with 
L'lliu ; the song of mourning rose! 

A*vf/o. Ihc \>in<l ami the rain arc past: calm »> the 
noon of The cloiuU arc divided in heaven. Over 

(he green hilf> (lies the inconsianl Ntm. Ked through the 
st**ny vale comes down the stream of the hill. Sweet 
are thy rnurmiir>, O stream ! hnt more sweet is the voice 
I hear, h i*' the voice of Alpin, the son of song, jnoum 
mg fr>r tlie dead I lient is hi^ head of ago ; red his tear* 
fnl eye. .Mpin. thou s<ni of song, why alone on the 

silent hill ? why cornplainest thou, a> a blast in the 

wood ; a> .a wave <>n the hmcly sh*»rc? 

Alf'ttt. My tears, ( * Us no ! arc for the clead ; inv voice 
for those tliat have pavsed away. Tall thou art on the 
Ihll ; fair among the sons of the vale. Ihit thou shall 
fall like .Morar; the mourner shall sit on ihy tomb. 1 he 
hills shall know thee ru> more; thy liow shall lie in thy 
hall, unstrung ! 

I’hou weft swift, O Morar \ as a roe on the dc'*crt ; 

terrible as a meteor of (ire. Ihy wrath was as the 

storm, Thy sword in battle, as lightning in the field. 
'I ljy voice \v*a.s a stream .after rain ; like thunder on 
ill St ant hi lb. Many fell by thy arm ; they were con- 
st! mc<l in the (lames of ihy wrath. Hut when thou didst 
return frrun war, liow ))eaccfu1 wa.s thy brow* ! Thy face 
was like the sun after rain : like the moon in the silence 
of night : calm as the breast of the lake when the loud 
wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now* ; dark the place of thine 
alKxle ( With three steps I compass thy grave, f) ibuu 
who wasl so great licforc ! Four slone.s, with their heads 
of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree with 
scarce a leaf, long grass which whistles in the wind, 
mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the mighty Morar. 
Morar I thou art low ituiccd. Thou hast no mother to 
mourn thee : no maid with her tears of love. Dead is 
she that brought thee hirth. Fallen is the daughter of 
Mc»rglan. 

Who on his stafT is this? who is this, whose head is 
while with age? whoso eyes arc rcil with tears? who 
quakes .it every step? It is thy father, O Morar! the 
father of no son but thee, lie heard of thy fame in war: 
he heard of foes <lispcrscd ; he heard of Morar’s renown : 
wliy <litl he not licar of his wouiul? Weep, (hou father 
of Morar 1 weep ; but thy son hcarcth thee not. Deep 
is the sleep of the dca<l ; low their pillow of dust. No 
more shall he hear thy voice ; no more awake at thy call. 
When shall it l>c mom in the grave, to bid the slumliercr 
awake! Farewell, thou bravest of men \ thou conqueror 
in the held I but the field shall sec thee no more : nor 
the <lark woo<l 1>c lightened with the splendour of thy 
steel. Thou hast left no son. The song shall presen*c 
thy n.nmc. Future times shall hear of thee; they shall 
hear of the fallen .Momr ! 

Such were the words of the birds in the da)^ of song, 
when the king heard the music of harps, the tales of other 
times ! The chiefs gathered from all their hills, and 


hcani the lovely sound. They praised the voice of Conal 
the first among a thousand bar4(s ! Hut age is now on 
iny tongue ; my soul has failed ! I hear at times the 
gho'ts of bards, and learn their |>Ieavint song. lUil 
memory fails on my mind. 1 hear the call of years I 
They say, as they pass al<*ng, why docs O^sian sing? 
>»oon shall he lie in the narrow house, and no bard slull 
raise his fame ! Roll on, ye d.irk-brown ycar> ; ye bring 
no joy on your coiir>e ! Ia *1 the lonjb open to Os>ian, 
for his '•trength has faiie<l. The sons of song arc gone to 
rest. My voice remains, like a bt.ist that roars, lonely 
on a ^ea-vurroun<le<l rock, after the winds arc laid. The 
d.ark nio^s whistle^ there; the disl.int mariner sees the 
wav ing trees ! 

|trook«\ KtUqtiti G.xtlu (1789); Ottinn (18*97) 

Trtxux. a/ the e/ l^uhUn Pc^ular 

*'/ the JIVi/ //f/4/.iW4(iS6Q-63>: Penn t*/ Litmer/’t Beck 
( Icrk > Osthift (1870); Hately W.iiltlellT Ptsi^in titui the Clyde 
(1675); LealH^tr iu» FHnue (187?); Felk and l/etc TitUt /rvtn 
Atx>/ltktre (i&p); U injivch, Iriteke Texte (1880); Zttehr. /nr 
deutichei Alt,, vol. liSL ; ilie I.t/e e\nd /.efiert of Macnhcrv>n, 
bv I . M. Saundors (1694, 1*70^) ; Of Douglas Hydo's Ste*y e/ F.nrly 
Irish Litertttnre (1895); the centenary cduion of Ottuin (1696); 
Otiinm in Cermany^ by Rudolf Tombo (New York, 19®*) i Otsian 
tH h'r.xnet (» vols. 1917). by H, van Tieghem. Other ‘OvsUnic 
were pnbibhed by Dr Smith of Ofnpbettown in 1780 in 
(radio : and in English in 1787 by Baron Edmund de Har*3ld, an 
Irishman in Ihe service of ihe Elector Palaiinc. French, Iialian, 
Spanbh, l.aun, Greek. Russian, Polish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
and German v'ersions of Maopheraon's Otti^n arc CKLant Goethe 
a hue rendefinc of Selma's songs in M^ertker. ), S. Smarts 
ynmes Mitefkerii^nn tin Efitedt in Liurxttnrr (i^$)v U UNefuk 
Hiere is a bibliography in A. Null's Ostutn and Ike OtSMHt< 
Liurt%ture (1899). 

Thomas VcTcy\ 

l>om, a grocer’s son. at Bridgnorth, I3lh April 1729, 
in 1746 entered Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1753 
became vicar of Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, 
in 1756 also rector of Wilby. Till after bis institu- 
tion at Easton Maudit (when he began to try to 
count kin with the noble house) he spelt his name 
Picrcy. His leisure yielded fruit in //tin AVow 
Chooivm (1761), a Chinese novel translated from 
the Portuguese, and ^fisalhiuous Pieces relating 
to the Chinese (1762^ as well as anonymously in 
Punic Poetry translated from Icelandic {1763), 
prompted by the success of Macpherson, and A 
Xein Translation of the Song of Solomon (1764). 
In 1765 Percy published his Reliques of Ancient 
Pnglish Poelry\ in which many rare old songs and 
ballads were mingled with lyrics from dramas, 
court poctr)' like that of Lord Vaux, and doggerel 
like Wamcris. He had long been collecting old 
ballads from c\cry quarter, and a large folio 
manuscript had fallen into his hands, being found 
^ lying dirty on the Floor under a Bureau in 
the Parlour’ of his friend Humphrey Pitt of 
Shiffnal, and * being used by the maids to light 
the fire.’ This he claimed as the original of the 
PeligneSy but of the one hundred and seventy* 
six pieces in the first edition only forty-five were 
taken from the manuscript, and these were so 
touched up and tricked out in false ornament and 
conventional eighteenth-century poetic diction as 
often to bear but little likeness to their originals* 
Shenstone seems to have made the suggestion 
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that Percy should publish tlio collection ; and in 
j'athcring materials Percy had help from Thoma> 
Warton, Garrick, Goldsmith, and others. Tltc 
orij^inal folio manuscript was first printed in full i 
by Kurnivall and Hales (3 vols. i867-6«;. Percy ^ 
was himself a poet. ‘O Nancy, wilt thou yo 
with me?’ (1758) was addressed to his wife be- 
fore their marriage in 1759, and was followed by 
bis ‘Hermit of Warkworth’ (1771) and other 
detached pieces. .Made chaplain to the lJuke 
of Northumberland and to (ieorge HI., Peny 
in 1769 published his ininslation of Paul Henri ' 
Mallet’s .\otihern Antiguilies, in 1778 bccante 1 
Dean of Carlisle, in 1782 Bishop of Dromorc, I 
and died 30th September i8ti. He enjoyed the 
friend^liij) of Johnson and Goldsmith, and li\cd 
long enough to hail the genius of Scott. 

The influence of Perc/s collection was great 
and wide ; it may be tracctl in many contemporary 
authors as plainly as in Coleridge and Words- 
worth ; this more than Ossian or the spirit of 
Hebrew poetry gave impulse to Herder and the 
German romantic movement, as well as to the 
genius of Sir W alter Scott. .A fresh fountain of 
poetry was opencti up — a sj>ring of sweet, tender, 
and heroic thoughts and imaginations, which I 
could never be again turned back into the arti- 
ficial channels in which the genius of poesy had 
been too long and too closely confined. It is I 
interesting to remember that this great Euro- 
pean literary revolution did vindoubtcdlv come 
partly from Pcrc/s studies in popular Chinese 
literature. 

‘O Nancy, wilt thou go with me?’ was, in 
Johnson’s Mustcnl JA/jcw;//, printed as a Scottish 
prfxluction, and is probably best known in the 
Scoitifietl form. ‘ It is too barcface<l,’ says Bums, 

‘to take Dr Percy’s charming song, and, by means 
of transposing a few English words into Scots, to 
offer to pass it for a Scots song.’ .Mr Chappell 
had no doubt that Percy wrote (in 1771) Nancy (as 
aboyc= Agnes), and that Tom Carter, the Irish 
musician who composed the tunc to which the 
song is sung, took the liberty (disapproved by 
Percy) of altering it to Nanny (= Anne). W’ho 
changed to gang, town and goun into toon 
and goon, and made the other adaptations to the 
modern Scottish spellings does not seem to be 
known. On the other hand, it should be remcm- 
bered that Percy’s ‘ballad’ is little more than a 
paraphrase of ‘The Royal Nun’ (1682), repealed 
with slight variations in Nat Lee’s Theodosius 
(>697). And m one of the songs in Allan 
Ramsay’s Tea-table Miseetlany (1733) we have 

O Kaiy ! wiltu g.ing wi’ me 
And leave the dinsomc lowm awhile? 

O Nancy. wUt thou go with me? 

O Nancy, will thou go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave (he flaunting town? 

Can lUent glens have charms for Jhce, 

The lowly col and nissct gown ? 
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No longer m -ilUvu W.cen, 

No I'^ngcr vilJi jvwi x.mc. 

S.iy» thr>u r^uii each k‘*ijn5) 

\\ here thou ucrl Tofchr of lUc lair.^ 

O Nancy, >shcii ihou’rt far au.iy, 

\Vj 1» ihou not cAvt a Ivhitiil ’ 
Say, caii^l thou face the p.irclung rnj. 

Nor l»cfore tlic vvinirv nin i f 

O can that Mift ajiti gctitlv imcn 

I.Mrcincs of har<Uhi[» IvArii l«car. 
Nor, sad, regret each toiutU m-ctic, 

N\ Iktc them faircNt of ihv fair? 



THOMAS PERCY. 

From an Enfiraviue by Dickinson after the Portrait by R<)‘not<is. 


O Nancy, ennst thou love so tnic, 

1 *Jm>iigh jwrils keen with me to go? 

Or, when thy swain shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of woe? 
Say, should disease or jxiin befall. 

Wilt ihou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wistful, those gay scenes recall. 
Where Ihou wert fairest of the fair? 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the l)ed of death ? 
And wilt thou o’er lus breathless clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear, 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay. 

Where ihou wcrl fairest of the fair? 

The Flier of Orders Gray. 

It wes a friar of orders gray 
Walked forth to toll his beads, 

And he met with a Indy fair, 

Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 
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‘Now Clirisl llicc Ssivc, ihoo reverend friar J 
I pray thee teU to me, 

If ever at yon holy shrmc 
My inie love thou >cc.* 

‘And how vhonUl I know your true love 
From many anolher one? 

‘ Oil ! by his cockle lial and stall, 

Ami by his samlal »hoon : 

‘ jhit chiefly by his face ami mien, 

That were so fair to view, 

If is flaxen locks that sweetly oirled, 

An<l cync of lovely blue/ 

‘ 0 lady, he is dead and gone J 
L.idy, he *s dca<l and gone ! 

At hi> hea<l a green grass turf, 

And at his heels a stone. 

‘Within these holy cloisters long 
He langidshcd, and he <iic<l, 

Lamenting of a lady's love, 

And '[daining of her pride. 

‘ Here l>ore him lxarcface<l on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall ; 

And many a tear bc<lcwcd his grave 
Within yon kirkyard wall.* 

• And art thou dead, thou gentle youth— 

Aiul art thou <lca<l ami gone? 

An<l dhist thou die for love of me? 

Ilfcak, cruel heart of stone V 

‘ O w cep not, lady, weep not so, 

Some ghostly comfort seek : 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 

Nor tears Wdew thy cheek.* 

‘ 0 do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove : 

For I have lost the sweet ol youth 
Thai e'er wan lady's love. 

‘ And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 
ril evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee I only wiil)c<I to live, 

Ftir thee I wish to die.’ 

•Weep no more, lady, weep no more ; 

Thy sorrow is in vain : 

For violets plucke<l, the sweetest showers 
Will ne'er make grow again. 

• Our joys as winged dreams do fly 5 

Why then should sorrow last? 

Since grief but nggravalcs thy loss. 

Grieve not for what is past.’ 

• 0 say not so, thou holy friar I 

I pray thee say not so \ 

For since my tnic love <lie <1 for me, 

’Tis meet my tears should flow. 

• And will he ne'er come aga in- 

Will he ne'er come again ? 

Ah, no I he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
For ever to remain. 

‘ His check was redder than ihe rose— 
The comeliest youth was he : 
but he is dead, and laid in his grave, 

Alas ! and woe is me.’ 


• Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One fool on sea, and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

• 1 1 ad St thou l>cen fomi, he liad l)ccn false, 

Ami left thee sad .and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 

Since summer irccs were leafy.* 

‘ Now say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 

My love he had the truest heart — 

O he was ever I rue ! 

‘ And art thou dead, thou much-loved youth ? 

.\ikI didst thou die for me ? 

Then farewell home ; for evermore 
A pilgrim I will l>c. 

• But first upon my true-love's grave 

My weary liml« I 'll lay. 

And thrice 1 'll kiss the green grass turf 
That wraps his breathless clay.* 

• 

‘ \c\ stay, fair lady, rest a while 
Beneath this cloister wall ; 

The cold wind through the hawthorn blows, 

And driwly rain doth fall.* 

' O slay me not. thou holy fri.ir, 

O slay me not, I pray ; 

No driuly rain that falU on me, 

Can wash my fault away.* 

• Vet slay, fair lady, turn again, 

.\n<l dry those i>carly tears ; 

For see, licncalh this gown of gmy, 

Thy own true love appears. 

• Here, forced by grief and ho]>e)es5 love, 

These holy weeds I sought ; 

And here, amid these lonely w alls, 

To end my days I thought. 

• But haply, for my year of grace 

Is not yet passed away, 

Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay.’ 

• Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my heart ; 

For since 1 ’vc found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part.’ 

Percy’s ballad refembles Gohlsmith's Etftvin AHif AngtltnAt 
which had the priority. The seventeenth stanza ii borrowed, of 
I courve, from Mntk Ati^ S^tking. See MUs Gaiissen't Ptny% 
PrtUU 4 kHd pMl (1908) ; the Percy and edited 

by Pumivall and Hales, with Ufe by Plckford (1S67-68): H. B. 
Wheatley's edition of the RfU^utt (1676^7); Klebltt, Tkt 
flutHKt ^/PfTty 9 H EngBtk Ppitry (BauUen, 1B94). 

Joseph nml Thomas IVartoii both con- 
tributed to the reaction against Popian correctness 
in favour of a truer and deeper conception of 
poetic worth, The brothers, Joseph and Thomas, 
were the sons of Dr Thomas Warton of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Basingstoke, who 
was twice (1718 and 1723) chosen Professor of 
Poetry by his university, and wrote occasional 
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FYom the Ode to Fancy. 
O parent of cacli lovely muH'! 


\erses, half scliolastic and half sentimental. In 
view of his sons’ life-work, it is worth notinjj that 
some of his poems arc called ‘runic odes.’ After 
retiring,' from the Oxford professorship (for which 
he had but slender competence) he settled at 
Basinystoke, where he was also master of the 
yrammar-school and had Gilbert White for a 
pupil. A so-called sonnet by the elder Warton 
shows that he himself still belonged to the 
older school. 

Written after seeing Wln«i80r Castle. 

From beauteous Windsor’s high aiui storied hall.s 
Where K<iwanl’s chiefs start from the glowing walls, 

To my low cot froni ivorj- be<ls of state, 

Pleased I return unenvioiis of the great. 

So the l)cc ranges o’er the varied scenes 
Of corn, of heaths of fallows, and of greens. 

Pervades the thicket, soars abosc the hill. 

Or murmurs to the meadow’s inuiniuring rill : 

Now haunts old hulloweil oaks, desertc<l cells. 

Now seeks the low vale lily’s silver Inrlls ; 

Sips the wann fragrance of the greenhouse Iwwers, 

And tastes the myrtle and the citron’s flowers ; 

At length reluming to the wonted comb. 

Prefers to all his little straw-built home. 

The Jacobitical poetry- professor and clerical 
pluralist died in 1745, ab'cd fifty-eight. His sons 
had much in common, but it was the second 
who made the deepest mark on our literature. 

Joseph (i722-iJ5oo), the elder, attended his 
father’s school, and at Winchester was the school- 
fellow of Collins. He was afterwards a commoner 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and was successively 
rector of Winsladc, Thorley, Easton, and Upham. 
In 1755 he was appointed second master of Win- 
chester ; from 1766 till 1793 he was head-master; 
and he was a prebendar)- of St Paul’s and of 
Winchester. His collections of odes and poems 
(1744 and 1746) explicitly avowed revolutionary 
dissent from the critical canons of the dominant 
school of Pope. An edition of V'^irgil (1753), with 
translation of the Eclogues and Georgies, gained 
him a high reputation. He was much esteemed by 
Dr Johnson, at whose request he became a con- 
tributor to the Adventurer, and, like his brother 
Thomas, was one of the members of the famous 
Literary Club. In 1757 appeared the first volume 
of his Essay on the IVritings and Genius of 
Pope, the second and concluding volume follow- 
ing only in 1782 ; the distinction drawn between 
the poetry of reason and the poetry of imagination, 
•and the enthronement of romanticism in the place 
of correctness, marked an important era in Eng- 
lish criticism ; Spenser and the Elizabethans had 
more of the spirit of poetry than Pope. His 
theories were substantially sound, but his own 
poetry, artificial rather than truly spontaneous, 
illustrated them somewhat imperfectly. His latest 
works were an annotated edition of Pope (9 vols. 
1797) and a similar edition of Dryden, of which at 
his death he had published two volumes. 


rhy spirit o cr my soul (JifTu^c, 

O cr dII my artless preside, 

My footsteps to lliy temple guide, 

To offer at ihy turf- built shritie 
In golden cup> no cosily wine, 

No murdered fatling of the lloels. 

Hut rttiwcrs an<i honey from the rock. 

O nymph with loosely flowing hair, 

With hii^kined leg And l>o^om bare, 

‘ 1 ‘hy wai.^l with myrtle-girdle l>ound, 

Thy brows with Indian feather^ crowned, 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all commanding magic waml, 

Of power to bid fresh gardens blow 
Mid cheerier Lapland's barren snow, 

Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 

While the various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy piercing eyes? 

O lover of the dcscrt, hail I 
Say in what ilccp and pathless vale, 
t H on what lioan- mountain's side, 

*.Mid falls of water, you reside ; 

'Mid broken rocks a rMgge<i scene, 

With green and gra.ssy dales between ; 

’Mid forests dark of aged oak, 

Xc cr echoing with the wocxinian’s stroke, 
W'here never human art appeared, 

Xor e'er one stnisv-roofcd col was reared, 

Where Nature seems to sit alone, 

Majestic on a craggy throne ; 

Tell me the path, sweet wanderer, tell, 

To thy unknown sequestered cell, 

Where woodbines cluster round the door, 

W'hcrc cells ami moss o'erlay the floor, 
v\nd on whose lop an hawthorn blows, 

Amid whose thickly- woven lx>ughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest, 

Rich evening warbling thcc to rest ; 

There lay me by the haunted stream, 

W'rapl in some wild poetic dream, 

In converse while nicthinks 1 rove 
With S|)enser through a fairy grove ; 

Till suddenly awaketl, I hear 
Strange whispered music in my car, 

And my glad soul in bliss is drownctl 
By the sweetly soothing sound J . , ♦ 

W’hen young- eyed Spring profusely throws 
From her green lap the pink and rose \ 

When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender tale : 

W hen Autumn cooling caverns seeks, 

And stains with wine his jolly checks j 
W'hcn Winter, like poor pilgrim old. 

Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 

At every season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers, Fancy, hear! 

The second son, Thomas Warton (1728-90), 
began his studies under his father, and at six- 
teen was entered of Trinity College- He began 
early to write verses, and his PUasur €5 0/ 
chotyy published when he was nineteen, ga\'c a 
promise of excellence which his riper productions 
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hardly fnlhllcd. He obtained a fellowship in 
1731, and in 1757 was appointed IVofcssor of 
Poetry. He was also rector of Kiddin^ton and 
of Hill Farranre in Somerset. He loved his 
))i|)e and his tankard, and had, it is said, but 
two >ciinon‘' — one of them his father and the 
uiIkv a printed one. Oxford remained his home, 
and (he e\ c n tenor of Ids life was only varied i 
by hi^ occasional publications, one of which, /Ac 
Triumph of A/f, in praise ( J Oxford i^and in reply 
to Mason*, made his name widely known; and j 
another, an clabor.itc K»ay on Spensers TWrU 
Outf-ur •I734\ yained for him a hiyher repute. 
I.on.4 after edited the minor jK>cms of 

Milton, att edition which Professor Masson i)ro- 
non need the bc'^t ever produced, and winch I-ei^h 
Hunt said was a wilderness of sweets. Some of I 
the notes show true insight, while others disjday 
Warton’s taste for anticpjities and for architecture, 
his ‘Sympathy with old-world superstiliem, and 
Ids intimate accpiaintame with tltc ^Ili^abc^hatl , 
writers. In the famous Hhtory of Eu;^liih /VcAr 
<1774-81), which finally established his repuution, 
Warton poured out the treasures of a full mind. 
Ills antic|uariaii loro. Ids love of antique manners, 
and his enthusiasm found apjiropriatc exercise 
n tratiiij' the stream of our poetry from its 
fountain-springs down to the luxuriant reij^n of 
Kli/abeth, ‘ the most poetic al age of our annals,' 
as he said— to the amaze of an age that thought 
itself \aslly superior to all earlier periods, and 
had been .accustomed to think of the older 
writers as merely unpolished and uncouth. Pope 
and <iray liad planned schemes of a history of 
Fln^lish poetry, in which the authors were to 
be arranged according to their style and merits. 
Warton adopted the chronological arrangement, 
as giving freer scope for research, and as enabling 
him to exhibit, without transposition, the gradual 
development in our poetry and the progress of 
our language. The untiring industry and learning 
of the poet -historian accumulated a mass of 
materials equally valuable and curious. As was 
inevitable, many of his discoveries have been 
superseded by other discoveries, many of his 
theories have had to be corrected or largely 
expanded. His plan was defective, his trans- 
lations from ol<l French and English were by 
no means accurate, and he sometimes wanders 
from his subject or overlays it with extraneous 
details. But he was a sagacious, far-sighted, 

and independent investigator of a new and wide 
field ; and his work, variously judged by con- 
temporary and subsequent critics, remains a vast 
storehouse of facts connected with our early 
literature, till then all but unknown even to the 
educated. The scheme excluded the drama, so 
rich a part of our early imaginalix'C literature. 
The third volume comes down to the end of 
the Elizabethan period ; the fourth, which tvould 
have included Pope, was never published. On 
the death of Whitehead in 1785, Warton was 


appointed poei-laurcatc. His learning gave dignity 
to an office then held in small esteem. The same 
year he was made Camden Professor of History. 
He wrote humorous verse and prose, satires on 
Newmarket and other places, and produced an 
edition of Theocritus an<l Lites of two college 
benefactors ; and he was clearly the man to 
make the Inquiry info the Autheniiciiy of Uu 
RaioUy Poems of poor Chatterlon, which gave 
an unfavourable verdict. 

Woih as poet and critic Warton greatly pro- 
moted the new movement in English poetry. In 
his \crsc, though it was largely imitative of 
Spenser, Milton, or (iray, and even of Pope, 
there was evident a then unusual and unfeigned 
love of nature, of the romantic and chivalrous. His 
affection for (iolhic architecture and the antique 
is highly significant, and comes out in many of 
his verses. As a critic he was really the first to 
use or appreciate the poetic treasures hid in our 
ancient libraries 5 and his History of Enyflish 
Poetry may fairly be ranked with Percy’s Reiiques 
as having contributed to give a vital impulse to 
poeirj'. His mock-heroics and burlesques were 
in their way admir.tble. His sonnets, not seldom 
awkward and even wooden, were thought his 
most perfect work, and they revived interest in 
sonnet-writing. On the whole, his critical theories 
and sympathies were in advance of his practice, 
riic Pleasures of Melaucholy\ his poems on royal 
births, deaths, and marriages even l)eforc the 
laureate era, and even some of his odes belong 
almost wholly to the old school. His first official 
chIc on the king’s birthday provoked the clever 
sejuib, Probationary Odes for the Laureateship, 
some of which are almost Whitmanesque. But 
some of his best things, such as the story of 
Blondcl and Richard, and the poem given 
below, in which Henry H. on his way to head 
the Irish expedition is entertained with the 
stor>" of Arthur, breathe not a little of the 
spirit of romance. Warton unquestionably in- 
fluenced Bowles, and after him or through him, 
Coleridge ; and Lamb and Ha^lilt w’ere sincere 
admirers. These are passages from the His- 
tory of English Poetry: 

Chaucer. 

Chaucer’s vein of humour, although conspicuous in 
the Canterbury Tales, is chiefly displayed in the 
Characters with which (hey are introduced. In these 
his knowledge of the world availed him in a peculiar 
degree, and enabled him to give such an accurate picture 
of ancient manners as no cotem|>orary nation has trans- 
mitted to posterity. It is here that we view the pursuits 
and employments, the customs and diversions of our 
ancestors, copied from the life, and represented with 
equal truth and spirit, by n judge of mankind whose 
penetration qualified him to discern their foibles or dis« 
criminating peculiarities $ and by an artist who under- 
stood that proper selection of circumstances, and those 
predominant characteristics, which form a finished por- 
trait We are surprised to find, in so gross and ignorant 
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an a^e, such talents for satire and for observation on life ; 
qualities which usually exert themselves at more civilisc<i 
jxrritxK, when the improved state of society, by substi* 
luting our spcculatioi^, and establishing uniform modes 
of behaviour, disposes mankind to study themselves, 
and render deviations of conduct and singularities of 
character more immediately and necessarily the objects 
of Censure and ridicule. These curious and valuable 
remains are specimens of Chaucer’s native genius, unas- 
sisted and unalloyed. The hgures arc all British, an<l 
f»car no suspicious signatures of classical, Italian, or 
French imitation. The characters of 'Fheophrastus 
arc not so lively, particular, and appropriated. 

The Reformation and Literature. 

It is generally i>elicvc<i that the reformation of religion 
in lingland, the most happy and important event of our 
annals, was immediately succeede<i by a flourishing state 
of letters. But this was by no means the case. For 
a long time afterwards an cflecl quite contrary was 
proditcctl. The reformation in Lnglaml was completed 
under the reign of Edward VI. The rapacious courtiers; 
of this young prince were |>crpctuaUy grasping at the 
rewards of literature ; which l>cing discouragal or de- 
spisctl by the rich, wa.s neglected by those of moderate 
fortunes. Avarice and real were at once gralifled in 
robbing the clergy of their revenues, and in reducing the 
church to its primitive apostolical stale of purity and 
poverty. The opulent see of Winchester was lowcretl to 
a bare title: its amplest estate.s were portioned out to 
the hity ; and the bishop, a creature of the protector 
Somerset, was contented to receive an inconsidcratdc 
annual stipend from the exchequer. The bishoprick of 
Durham, almost equally rich, was entirely dissolved. A 
favorite nobleman of the court occupied the dcaneiy* 
and treosurership of a ca(he<lral with some of its best 
canonrtes. The ministers of this abused monarch, by 
these arbilrar)', dishonest, and imprudent measures, only 
proved instruments, and furnished arguments, for restor- 
ing in the succeeding reign that superstitious religion 
which they professed to destroy. By thus impoverish- 
ing the ecclesiastical dignities, they countenanced the 
clamours of the catholics, who declared that the re- 
formation was apparently foundc<l on temporal vicw.s, 
and that the protestants pretended to oppose the doc- 
trines of the church solely with a view that they might 
share in the plunder of iU revenues. In every one of 
these sacrilegious robberies the interest of learning also 
suflered. Exhibitions and pensions were in the mean 
time subtracted from the students in the universities. 
Ascliam, in a letter to the Marquis of Northampton 
date<l 1550, laments the ruin of grammar schools through- 
out England, and prc<licts the speedy extinction of the 
universities from this growing calamity. At Oxford the 
public schools were neglected by the professors and 
pupils, and allotted to the lowest purposes. Academical 
degrees were abrogated as antichristian. Refonnaiion 
was soon turned into fimaticism. Absuixl refinements 
concerning the inutility of human learning were super- 
added to the just and rational pu^tion of Christianity 
from the papal comiplions. The spiritual reformers of 
these enlightened days, at a visitation of the last -men- 
tioned university, proceeded so far in their ideas of a 
superior rectitude as totally to strip the public library, 
estabibhed by that munifleent patron Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, of all its books and MSS. 


Cbapmaa’a ‘ Homer.' 

But .a complete an<l regular version Homer was 
rc>er\e<l for George Chapman. He l>cg.*\n uith j-nniing 
the .shield of .\chillcs in 1596, Thi> was folloncd by 
-seven Ixioks of the ///j^ the same year. 1 iftecn 
l>ooks were priiUc<l in i6co. At kiiglli appeared, 
>vithout date, an entire trandation of the /.>’.?</ lunier 
the following title, * TA^ litiids 0/ Jlofu.r, rnnee of 
Bods. Xciier before in any language irucly tr.nnal.-\lc<l. 
With a comment up]>on some of his cluef placc^: 
Done according to the Greeke by George Chapn.an. 
At l»ndon, prinic<l for Xathanicll Butter.* It is 
dedicated in English heroics to Brince JIcnr>'. I’his 
circumstance proves that the book was printed at least 
after the year 1603, in which James I. acccdc<l to 
the throne. I hen follows an anagram on the name 
of \\\^ ^rtuious prince Henry, and a sonnet to 

the scU cnifrtsst 0/ h<aulif queen Anne. In a metrical 
address to the rca<lcr he remarks, but with Hltlc truth, 
that the English language, alxmnding in consonant mono- 
syllables, is eminently adapt ctl to rhythmical poetry. The 
doctrine that an allegorical sense was hid under the n.^r- 
ratives of epic poetiy had not yet ccascii ; and he here 
promises a |>oem on the mysteries he ha<l newly dis- 
covered In Homer. In the Brcface, he dcel.lre^ that the 
Irtst twelve bo<iks were translated in fifteen weeks : yet 
with the advice of his learned and valuc<l friends, Master 
Rolnrrt Hews and .Master Harriots. It is certain that 
the whole performance l>ctrays the negligence of haste. 
He pays his acknow ledgments to his ‘ mo>l .ancient, 
learned, and right noble friend, Ma.stcr Kichanl Stapilton, 
the first most de.sertfull moucr in the frame of our 
Homer.* He endeavours to obviate a ]x>pular objec- 
tion, perhaps not totally groundici^, that he consuUc<l the 
prose I.atin version more than the Greek original. He 
says, sensibly enough, * it is the part of cueiy* knowing 
arid iudicious interpreter, not to follow the number and 
onler of words, but the inatcriall things themNchtes, and 
sentences to w*eigh diligently ; and to clothe and adomc 
them with w'ords, and such a stile and forme of oration, 
05 arc most apt for the language into which they are 
conuerted.* The danger lies in too lavish an application 
of this sort of cloathing, that it may not disguise what it 
should only adorn. 1 do not say that this is Chapman’s 
fault: but be has hy no means represented the dignity 
or the simplicity of Homer, lie is sometimes para- 
phrastic and redundant, hut more frequently retrenches 
or impoverishes what he could not feel and express. In 
the meantime, he labours with the inconvenience of an 
aukward, inharmonious, and iinhcroic measure, imposed 
by custom, but disgustful to modern cars. Vet he is not 
always without strength or spiriL He has enriched our 
languages with many compound epithets, so much in the 
manner of Homer, such as the si/ver’/^ud Tltctis, the 
sih fr-ihrcfud ]MTiOy the (ripU'/tfUhfrtd hclme, the high- 
waUtd Thebes, the fairt-hairtd boy, the 
flootls, ihc hngtty-pfofM (owns, the Grecians n<ny^ 
betwd the sireng-v/inged lance, and many more which 
might l>c collected. Drydcn reports that \YaUcr never 
could read Chapman’s Homer without a degree of trans- 
port. Bope is of opinion that Chapman covers hts 
defects ‘by a daring fiery spirit that animates his trans- 
lation, which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer himself to hare writ liefore he arrived to years 
of discretion/ But his Are is too frequently darkened 
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l)y that forl of fuslicin which now <li^rj^ire(l ilic diction 
of our trA^cJy. , . • 

M)’ copy once l>clonged lo Pope; in which he has 
notol mnny of Chapman’^ ahM>lule inter j>olaUonj», ex- 
tending soinelline> to tlic length of a paragraph of tw'clvc 
line>. A ililigetil ohserver will easily <Usccrn that Pope 
wa4 no careless rca<ler of his rude predecessor. I’ope 
complains that t. hapman look advantage of an un* 
measurable lentil of line. Put in rc.iliiy Pope*s lines 
are longer than Chapman's. If Chapman .\flfccicxl the 
reputation of rendering line for line, the s}>ccious ex- 
j>cd(cnt (»f chafing a prolmclc<l measure which con* 
catenated two lines together, imdouhtedly favoured his 
usual propensity to periphrasis 

Written in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale'a Monastlcon. 

I )ccm not devoitl of elegance the s.agC| 

Py Fancy's genuine feelings nnl>cgudcd. 

Of painful pedantry tltc |K>ring child, 

\N ho turns of these proud domes the historic page, 
Now' sunk hy Time and Henry’s fiercer rage. 

Think'st thou the warbling muses never sinilcil 
On hi^ lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts on themes unclassic falsely styled, 

Intent. While cloistered piety displays 
Her mouldering r<iU, the piercing eye explores 
New manners and the pomp of chler <lay>. 

Whence culU the pensive hard his pictujctl stores. 

Nor rough nor liarrcn arc the winding ways 
Of hoar anthpiity, hut strown with tiowers. 

To the River LodOD. 

Ah ! what a weary race my feel have run 
Since first I trod thy hanks with alders crownctl, 

^Vnd thought my way was all ihroiigli fair)* ground, 
licneath the a/urc sky and golden su no- 
where fiT'si my muse tu lisp her notes l>cgun ] 

While pensive memory traces back the round 
Wlucli fdls the varied interval t)ctwccn ; 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow marks the scene. 

Sweet native stream ! those skies and sun so pure, 

No more return to cheer my evening road I 
Vet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor u>elcss all my vacant days have flowcil 
From youth's gay daw n to manhood's prime mature, 
Nor with the muse's laurel unbestowed. 

The Grave of Kin^ Arthur. 

Stately the feast, and high the cheer: 

Uirt with many an armed pcer^ 

Ami cnnopic<I with gohlcn pall, 

Amul Cilgarran's castle hall, 

Sublime in formidable state 
An<l warlike splendour Henry sate ; 

PreparM to slain the briny flood 
Of Shannon's lakes with rebel blood. 

Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thousand torches flam'd aloof : 

From massy cups, with golden gleam, 

Sparkled the red mclhcglin's stream : 

To grace the gorgeous festival, 

Along the lofty* wind ow'd hall, 

The storied tapestry was hung : 

With minstrelsy the rafters rung 
Of harps, that with reflected light 
From the proud gallery glitter'd bright t 


While gifted bards, a rival throng, 

(From distant Mona, nurse of song. 

From Tcivi, fnng*d with umbrage brown, 
From FIvy’s vale, and Ca<lcr*5 crown, 

From many a shaggy precipice 
That shades Icme’s hoar>c abyss. 

And many a sunless solitude 
Of Radnor's innursl mountains nide,) 

To crown the t)anquct*s solemn close, 
Themes of British glory chose : 

And lo the strings of various chime 
Atictii|>crM thus the fabling rhyme: 

*0*cr CornwalFs cliffN the tempest roar'd, 
High the screaming sea mew soarM ; 

On TiniaggcFs topmo>i tower 
I)arksomc fell the sleety shower ; 

Round the rough castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast, and wildly flung 
(In each tall rampart's thundering side 
The surges of the tumbling tide : 

When .Arthur nngM his red*cross ranks 
On conscious Camlan's crimson'd banks : 
By Monlred’s faithless guile decreed 
Beneath a Saxon spear to bicetl I 
Vet in vain a pa)!)!?!) foe 
Arm'd with fate the mighty blow ; 

For when he fell, an elfln <p)cen, 

All in secret, an<l un«een. 

O'er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue ; 

And bade her spirits l>car him far. 

In Merlin V agatc*axled car, 

'Fo her green isle's enainerd steep, 

Far in the navel of the deep. 

O'er his wounds she sprinkl'd dew 
From flowers that in Arabia grew : 

On a rich enchanted bc^l, 

She pillow* 'd his majestic head ; 

O'er his brow, with whispers bland, 

1 hrice she wav'd an opiate wand ; 

And to sofl music's airy sound, 

Her magic curtain clos'd around. 

There, renew'd the vital spring, 

Again he reigns a mighty king ; 

And many a fair and fragrant clime^ 
Blooming in immortal prime, 

By gales of Eden ever fann'd. 

Owns the monarch's high command f 
Thence to Britain shall return 
(If right prophetic rolls I learn), 

Borne on victory's spreading plume, 

His ancient sceptre to resume ; 

Once more, in old heroic pride, 

His barbed courser to bestride ; 

His knightly table to restore, 

And the brave tournaments of )ore.’ 

They ceas'd : when on the tuneful stage 
Advanc'd a lurtl, of aspect sage ; 

His silver tresses, thin besprent, 

To age a graceful reverence lent ; 

HU beani, all white as spangles frorc 
That clothe PI inlim men's forests hoar, 
Down to his harp descending flow'd ; 

With time's faint rose his features glow'd; 
His eyes difTus’d a soften'd Are, 

And thus he wak'd the warbling wire ; 
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* Listen, IIenr>% to my reed ! r«ile, ule. 

Not from fairy realms I lead 
Lright-robcd tradition, to relate 
In forged colours Arthur’s fate ; 

Though much of old romantic lore 
On llie high theme I keep in store : 

But l)oasirul hetion should l>e dumb. 

Where truth the strain might l>e»t l>ecomc. 

If thine car may still l>c won 
With songs of Other’s glorious son ; 

Henry, I a talc unfold, 

Never yet in rh\nnc enroll’d, 

Nor sung nor harp’d in hall or bower ; 

Which in my youth’s full early flower, 

A minstrel, sprung of Cornish line, 

Wl»o spoke of kings from old Locrinc, 

Taught me to chant, one vernal dawn, 

Deep in a cli/r^encirclcd lawn, 

What time the glistening vapours fle<l 
From cloud -envelop’d Clyder’s head ; 

And on its sides the torrents gray 
Shone to the morning s orient ray. 

* When Arthur bow’d his haughty crest, 

No princess, veil'd in azure vest. 

Snatch'd him, by Merlin’s potent spell, 

In groves of golden bliss to dwell ; 

W’hcre, crown’d with wreaths of mislctoe, 
Sbughter’d kings in glory go : 

But when he fell, with winged sjxed, 

His champions, on a milk-white steed. 

From the battle's hurricane. 

Bore him to Joseph’s towered fane, 

In the fair vale of Avalon ; 

There with chanted orison 
And the long blaze of tapers clear, 

The stolcd fathers incl the bier ; 

Through the dim aisles, in order dread 
Of martial woe, the chief they led, 

And deep entomb'd in holy ground, 

Before the altar's solemn Iwund. 

Around no dusky banners wave, 

No mouldering trophies mark the grave : 

Away the ruthless Dane has tom 

Each trace that time’s slow touch had worn ; 

And long o’er the neglected stone 
Oblivion’s vale its shade has throwm : 

TTtc fadc<l tomb, with honour due, 

Tis thine, O Henry, to renew J 
Thither, when conquest has restor’d 
Yon recreant isle, and sheath'd the sword, 

When peace with j>alm has crown’d thy brows. 
Haste thee to |)ay thy pilgrim vows. 

There, observant of my lore, 

The pavement's hallow’d depth explore ; 

And thrice a fathom underneath 
Dive into the vaults of.death. 

There shall thine eye, with wild amaze, 

On hU gigantic stature gaze ; 

There shalt thou find the monarch laid, 

All in warrior-weeds array’d ; 

Wearing in death his helmet -crown, 

And weapons huge of old renown, 

Martial prince, 'tis thine to save 
From dark oblivion Arthur's grave 1 
So may thy ships securely stem 
The western frith : thy diadem 


Shine victorious in the van, 

Nor hct<\ ihc slings of Ublcr‘> clan : 

Thy Norman pike-men ns In their way 

I’p Ihc dun rocks of llamM s bav : 

• 

And from the sleeps of rough KiMarc 
1 hy prancing hoofs the falcon scare : 

So mny thy lx>w*j* unerring vcnv 

It*- shafts in Ro<lerick*$ heart iinbrew. * 

Amid llie pealing symphony 
The spiced goblets maT>llc<l higli ; 

With passions rtew the song impres^^l 
The listening king’s impatient breast : 

Hash the keen lightnings from his eyes; 

He scorns a Nvhilc his l)old emprise i 
Hv’n now he seems, with c.igcr pace, 

The con&ccrate<l floor to trace ; 

And ope, from its tremendous gloom, 

T he treasure of the wondcrous tomb : 

Ev n now, he hums in thought to rear, 
brom its dark bed, the ponderous spear. 

Rough Nvith the gore of I'ictish kings : 

Ev’n noNv foml ho|>e his fancy wings, 

To poise the monarch's massy blade, 

Of magic- temper’d metal ma<lc ; 

Atirl drag to-day the dinted shield 
That felt the storm of Camlan’s field. 

O’er the sepulchre profound 

Ev'n now, with arching sculpture croNNu’d, 

He plans the chantr)**s choral shrine, 

The daily diigc, and rites divine. 

IAvThok s NoT 8.) — King Henry ihe Second having undertaken 
an expediilon into Ireland, lo »uppre»$ a rebellion raised by 
Roderick King of Coonaugbt, commonly called O Connor Dun, 
or /A/ Srpwn Irttand^ was eniertaioed, in his 

passage through Wales wiih the songs of ihe Welsh bards. The 
subject of their poeiry was King Arthur, whose histoo* had 
been so disguised by fabulous inventions, that the place of his 
burial u*as in general scarcely known or remembered. But in 
one of these Welsh poems sung before Henry, it was recited, 
that King Arthur, after the battle of Camlan, in Cornwall, was 
interred at Glastonbury abbey, before the high alur, yet without 
any external oxark or memorial. Afterwards Henry visited the 
abbey, and commanded the spot described by the bard to be 
opened : >Vheo digging near so feet deep, they found the body, 
deposited under a large stone, inscribed with Arthur's name. 
This u the ground-work of the tpreceding] ode: But for the 
better accommodation of the story to our present puryiose, it is 
told with some slight variations from the Chronicle of Claston- 
bufy. The castle of Cilgarran, where this discovery is supposed 
to have been made, now a romantic ruin, stands on a rock 
descending to the river Teivi, in Pembrokeshiie ; and was built 
by Roger Montgomery, who led the van of the Normans at 
Hastings. 

Prom a Panegyric on Oxford Ale. 

Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils. 

Hall juice benignant ! O’er the costly cups 
Of riot-slirring wine, unwholesome draught, 

Let pride’s loose sons prolong the wasteful night ; 

My sober ev’ning let the tanknnl bless, 

With toast embrown’d, and fragrant nutmeg fraughb 
^Vhite the rich draught with oft -repeated whiffs 
Tobacco mild improves. Divine repast 1 
Where no crude surfeit, or intemperate joys 
Of lawless Bacchus’ reign ; but o’er my soul 
A calm Lethean creeps ; in droNvsy trance 
Each thought subsides, and sNveet oblivion wraps 
My peaceful brain, as if the leaden rod 
Of magic Morpheus o’er mine eyes had shed 
Its opiate Influence. What though sore ills 
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dire >xar»l of chill-di!k]'vlhng wonU 
Or chccrfxil can<llc (^iw* tin; iHakc v\ciglu\ learn 
Jlaply remnining), liearl -rejoicing ale 
I lietTs tlie '<^<1 vtcne, and excry want supplies. 

^Icar^linJC. not miinik'*s <»f the daily talk 

# 

01 inior upon the learned leaves 

Of deep Sjuiglccui^ Miueli I mc<!itale ; 

hilc ale ni'pires. and Icntls io kimlrcxl aid, 

The lfn>nght -perplexing labour lo jmr-ue, 

Nvseet Helicon of ! Hut if friemls 

Longenial call me fiom the tidbome jxage, 
l o pot-house 1 repair, the fsicrcd haunt, 

\\ here, ale. thy voiarici; in full resort 
Hohl r(te> nocturnal, . , . 

Nlnrimus >aH);lc<.iu'. a Polisli Jestju, ua* llie iuiHor of a 
Pi .</ II Cx } //>« /p,s ft in s (r.t /, t . 

U .itton s jMJcins. rallecictl in lyor. r«prini^ in 

IS- «ith .» [Mr »»y M.xnt. Ihs fftt(f>*y 0/ Pn:iuh /Vi'/rr wa< 
h\ K, Price in 187^, And s»dly mnn^led in W. C, H irlin\ 
©lomn ill t?,7r See a cutopi^dc l.ifr of Josei*l> tiy NVooll (r 8 o 4 X 
C Uin.xker X <Midy of Th^'inA' (i7ii^), \V. P. Krr*H <ev\y on Thomxs 
1 1 .iful Ct-xw^ * / ;.•* f'i^urrrs »•/ Rt'mnntiei'int (1 1^1 5V 

Tliomn^i 41int(crton 

xvns l)()rn at Bristol, ?oth November 1752. His 
father, a sub-c banter in the cathedral, and master 
nf a charily sebord, \m\\ a rni storing fellow, yet a 
ln\ or of books and coins, a tlabblcr in magic ; he 
ba<i died in the August before the poet was 1 >orn. 
riie mother, a poor schooinnstress and needle- 
woman, brought tip her boy and his sister beneath 
the sltadow of St Mary Rcdrliffr, that glorious 


quite taken in, wrote at once to his unknown cor- 
respondent, expressing a thousand thanks for the 
' manuscript, deploring his ignorance of the ‘Saxon 
: language,* and half offering lo usher the Rowley 
Poems to the world. B€ick came a fresh batch of 
manuscript, and with it a sketch of Cliatlertons 
I own history. The poems hf^^cver^ being shown lo 
Mason €ind Gray, were pronounced by them to be 
forgeries ; and Walpole’s next letter was a letter of 
advice to slick to his calling, that so, ‘ when he 
should have nia<le a fortune, he might unbend him* 
self w ith the studies consonant to his inclinations.’ 
A curl request for the return of the MSS. lay six 
xveeks unanswered during WaljK>le’s absence in 
; Paris. A second came, still carter ; and, * snap- 
I j>ing up poems and letters,’ Walpole ‘returned 
. both to him, and thought no more of him or 
them’— until, two years after, Goldbiniih told him 
of ChattcrtoiVs death. 

Was it jest or grim earnest, a boyish freak or 
a suicide's farew ell, that ‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment of rhomns Chaltcrton . . . executed in the 
presence of Omniscience this 14th of April 17*0’? 
Anyhow, falling into his master’s hands, it pro- 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
ten days later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
five guineas in his pocket, and lodged first with 
an aunt, Mrs iiallancc, in Shoreditch ; next, from 
I the middle of July, at Brook Street, Holborn. 


cluinh where their forefathers had been sextons 
>in(c the days of Kli/.ibcth. lie seemed a dull, 
dreamy child till bis seventh year; then he ‘fell 
in love’ with an ul<l illumin.itcd music folio, and, 
quickly learning to read from a black-letter Bible, 
began to devour every book that fell in his way. 
He was a scholar of Colston’s Bluccoat Mospilal 
from i7()o till 1765, and then he was Ixmncl ap- 
prentice lo Lambert, an attorney. In December 
1762 he wrote his first poem, On the Last 
Epiphtviy ; in 1763 borrow ed Speght’s black- 
letter Cluviccr from a lending librar)' ; and in 
the summer of 1764 produced the first of his 
pseud o anli(|ue$, Iilinoupc and which im- 

poscMl on the junior usher of his school, and which 
he professed to have got from Canynge’s Coffer 
m the immiinent-room of St Mar)’’s. Next, early 
in J767, for one Buigum, a pcw'tcrcr, he con- 
cocted a pedigree of the I)c Bergham family 
(this brought him ten shillings); and in 1768 he 
hoaxed the whole city with a description, ‘from 
an old manuscript,’ of the opening of Bristol 
Bridge in 1248. 

Mis life at Lambert’s was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the footboy,and look his meals in the kitchen. 
^ cl. his duties over — and he discharged them >vcll 
- he had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetry, history, hcraldr)% music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodslcy had failed, when, in 
March 1769, he sent Horace Walpole a ‘transcript’ 
of The liyse ef Peyncteynittf; yn Englatuie wroten by 
T RowUUy LiG 9 f for Afas/re Cnnynge. Walpole, 


Abstemious, sleepless, he fell to work as with 
n hundred hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, 
stories, political essays, buricttas, epistles in 
Junius’s style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and the 
matchless liahtde of Charitie. For a while his 
prospects seemed golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair; he obtained an intcn'icw with the Lord 
Mayor Bcckford ; in the first two months he earned 
eleven guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to 
twopence a line) ; and he sent home gIo\ving letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Bcckford died; the ‘patriotic’ publishers 
took fright ; the dead season set in ; he had over* 
stocked the market w'ith unpaid wares ; a last des- 
perate application failed for the post of surgeon to 
a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, starving, yel 
too proud to accept the meal his landlady offered 
him, w hen, on 24th August 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was found 
the next morning dead— poisoned with arsenic* 
They buried him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe 
Lane Workhouse, a site usurped fifty-six years 
later by Karri ngdon Market. 

For eighty years the Rowley controversy w«is 
waged with no less bitterness than ignorance, the ' 
Rowlcyans including Jacob Bryant (1781), Dean 
Millcs (1782), and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the 
anti-Rowleyans, Tynvhitt (1777-82) and Thomas 
Warion (1778-82). The subject was once and for 
ever laid to rest by Professor Skeat in his edition of 
Chatter tori s Poetical Works (2 vols. 1871). Vol u 
contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, seventy* 
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ei^-ht in number ; vol. ii. the forty-three Rowley 
poems, with an essay thereon by the editor. 
Almost unconsciously Professor Skeai estab- 
lishes Chatterton’s wondrous originality. Theft 
from an unknown poet?— there is not ‘the slightest 
indication that Chatterton had ever seen a MS. of 
early date.’ Indebtedness to Chaucer?— he had 
‘read very little of this excellent author. . . . If he 
had really taken pains to and study Chaucer, 
or Lydgate, or any old author earlier than the age 
of Spenser, the Rowley Poems would have been 
very different. They would then have borne some 
resemblance to the language of the fifteenth cen- 
tur>', whereas they are rather less like the literature 
of that period than of any other. . . . The metres 
arc mostly wrong, the rimes are sometimes faulty ; 
the words [taken mostly from Kersc>'’s Dictionaiy-, 
and 93 per cent, of them misused] arc wrongly 
coined, or have the wrong number of syllables ; 
and the phrases often involve anachronisms, or, 
occasionally, plagiarisms.’ These last from such 
recent poets as Diy den and Gray— from the former 
of whom he boldly stole the line, ‘And tears began 
to flow from the latter adapted the conception, 
‘closed his eyes In endless [everlasting] night.’ 

Among Chatterton’s critics there have been 
some— Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti, 
amongst them — whose precious tributes attest the 
boy.poet’s divinity. No man can tell what Chatter- 
ton might have done ; what he did do is patent 
to every one. Had Shakespeare died, or Milton, 
m his eighteenth year, or even Keats, the world 
had never heard of their e.xistcncc. But he, a 
lad, with chances vastly less than iheirs, had 
by then written his name so high in P'ame’s 
temple that purblind pilgrims must accept his 
achievement on hearsay. If he had lived to 
1 >e famous, the fniud of the ‘poet-priest Rowley’ 
would not, belike, have l>een more hardly blamed 
than that of' jedediah CIcishbotham.’ As it is, the 
conscientious critics have found it less difitcuU 
to dilate on Chatterton's pride and scepticism, 
his vices and deceit— nay, on the meteorology 
of 1770, than to master the difficult Rowleyan 
dialect, and to gauge the genius of this nursling 
of mcdia:va 1 ism, this harbinger of the Renascence 
of Wonder, to use Theodore Watts -Dunton’s 
definition of the neo-Romantic movement. For 
\Natts.Dunlon it was reserved to point out Chat- 
terton’s metrical inventiveness, and his ‘undeni- 
able influence, both as to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the nineteenth century of 
the romantic temper — that temper, without which 
English poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place 
at all when challenged in a court of universal 
criticism. . . . As a youthful poet showing that 
^wer of artistic self-effacement which is generally 
found to be incompatible with the eager energies 
of poetic youth— as a producer, that is to say, of 
work purely artistic and in its highest reaches 
unadulterated by lyric egotism— the author of the 
Rowley Poems (if we leave out of consideration | 


the acknowledged poeni',.-, howevvr inferior to 
Keats in point of sheer be.iuty, stands alongside 
him in our literature, and stand:, with Inni alone.’ 

The Prophecy, a Political Satire. 

This tnitJi of old was sorrows friend 
‘Timc:s at the worst will \urcly incjnl.* 

The dilTicu]ty*s then to know 
I low long Ojiprcision s clock can go : 

hen Britain's sons may tease to ''igh, 

An<l hoj>c that their reilemption nigh. . , , 

When vile Corruption’s hnuen face 
At council-board shall take her place ; 

And lords and commoners rc.sort 
To welcome her at Britain’s court 5 
Look up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption dmweih nig)i< 

See Pension's harbour, laqjc and clear, 

Defended by St Stephen's pier J 
The entrance safe, by current led, 

Tiding round G[raftonys jetty head ; 

Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption drawclh nigh. 

When civil power shall snore at case, 

While soldiers fire— lo keep the peace ; 
When^inurdcrs sanctuary* find, 

And }>etticoats can Justice blind ; 

Look up, yc Britons ! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail, 

Free as ilie wind that fills her sail. 

When she complains of vile restraint, 

And Power is deaf to her complaint ; 

Look up, yc Britons ! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption dra\\cth nigh. . . . 

hen at Bute’s feet {>oor Freedom lic5> 

Marked by the priest for sacrifice, 

And doomed a victim for the sins 
Of half (he outs and all the itu ; 

Look up, ye Britons I cease to sigh, 

F or your redemption draweth nigh. . . ^ 

When time shall bring your wish about « 

Or seven-years lease you solj^ is out \ 

Xo future contract to fulfil ; 

Your tenants holding at your will ; 

Raise up your heads ! your right demand^ 

For your redemption 's in your hand. 

Thm is your (ime to strike the blow, 

And let the slaves of Mammon know, 

Britain’s true sons a bribe can scorn, 

And die as free as tliey were bom. 

Virtue again shall take her scat, 

And your rc<lcmption stand complete. 

Bxistowe Tra^edio, or the Dethe of Syr Charlw 

Bawd in. 

The feathered songster, Chanticleer, 

Has wound his buglc-hom, 

Ami told the early villager 
The coming of the mom : 
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Km^ Edward saw ihe ruddy sircaks Edward IV. 

or light eclipse ihc gray, 

And heard the raven's croaking throat 

IVoclaini the fated day. 

* By Mary, and all saints in heaven. 

This sun shall be his last t ’ 

Then Canyngc dropped a briny tear, 

And from the presence passed. 

‘ I'hou 'rt rigljt,* quoth he, ‘ for by the Cod 

Thai sits enthroned on high ! 

Charles Bawdin, and his fellows twain, 

I'O'day shall surely die.* 

With heart brimful of gnawing grief, 

He to Sir Charles did go, 

And sat him down upon a stool, 

And tears began to flow. 

Tficn with a jug of nappy ale 

His knighu di<l on him wait ; 

*Go tell the trniior, that to day 

He leaves this morial state.* 

* We all must die,* quoth brave Sir Chari» . 

‘ What lx)Ots it how or when ? 

Death is the sure, the certain fate 

Of ail we mortal men. 

Sir Canterlonc then landed low, 

Willi heart brimful of woe ; 

He journeyed to ihc c.vMic-gatc, 

.\nd to Sir Charles did go. 

* Say why, my friend, thy honest soui 

Runs over at thine eye ; 

Is it for my most welcome doom 

That thou dost child-like cry?* 

But when he c.ime, his children twain, 

And eke his loving wife, 

With briny tears did wet the floor, 

For good Sir Charles’s life. 

Quoth godly Canyngc : ‘ I do weep. 

That thou so soon must die, 

And leave thy sons and helpless wife : 

Tis this that wets mine eye.* 

'0 good Sir Charles !* sai<l Canlcrlonc, 

* B.kI tidings I <lo bring.’ 

* Speak lx>ldly, man/ said brave Sir Charles ; 

‘ What says lliy traitor-king ? * 

‘ Then dry the tears that out thine eye 

From godly fountains spring ; 

Death I despise, and all the power 

Of Edwanl, traitor-king. 

* I grieve to tell t before yon sun 

I)oes from the welkin fly, 
lie hath ii{>on his honour sworn 

That thou shall surely die.* 

‘ When through the i>Tanl’s welcome means 

I shall resign my life. 

The God I serve will soon provide 

For both my sons and wife. 

* We all must die,* quoth brave Sir Charles ; 

* Of that I *m not afeared ; 

Wliat boots to live a little space? 

Tbank Jesu I *in prepared. 

^ Before I saw the lightsome sun, 

This was appoinlctl me ; 

Shall mortal man repine or grudge 

What God ordains to be ? 

* But tell thy king, for mine he not, 

1 M sooner die to-day, 

Than live his slave, as many are, 

I'hough I shoukl live for aye.' . « . 

' How oB in battle have I stood. 

When thousands died around ; 

When smoking streams of crimson blood 
Imbrued the fattened ground : 

Then Master Canyngc sought the king, 

And fell down on his knee ; 

* I *m come,* quoth he, * unto your grace. 

To move your clemency/ 

‘ How did I know that every dart 

That cut the airy way, 

Might not find passage to my heart, 

And close mine eyes for aye? 

* Then,' quoth the king, * your talc speak out, 

You have been much our friend ; 

Wliatcvcr your request may be, 

We will to it attend.* 

* And shall I now, for fear of death, 

Look wan and be dismayed? 

Nay ! from my heart fly childish fear; 

Be all the man displayed. « • . 

* My noble liege I all my request 

Is for a noble knight, 

Who, though mayhap he has done wrong. 

Me thought it still was right. 

^ My honest friend, my fault has been 
lo serve God and my prince i 

And that I no time-server am, 

My death will soon convince. 

* He has a spouse and children twain ; 

All ruined are for aye, 

If that you are resolved to let 

Charles Bawdin die to-day/ 

‘ In London city was I bom, 

Of parents of great note ; 

My father did a noble arms 

Emblazon on his coat. . . . 

* Speak not of such a traitor vile,* 

The king in fury said ; 

* Before the evening star doth shine, 

Bawdin shall lose bis head. . . • 

* He taught me justice and the laws 

With pity to unite ; 

And eke he taught me how to knotv 

The »Tong cause from the right. • » ^ 
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* And none can say hut all my life 

I have his wordrt kept, 

And summed the actions of the day 
Each night before I slept. . . . 

* What though I on a sle<lgc be drawn, 

And mangled by a hind, 

I do defy the traitor’s power ; 

He cannot harm my mind : 

‘ What though, wphoisted on a pole, 

My limbs shall rot in air, 

And no rich monument of brass 
Charles Bawdin’s name shall bear ; 

* Yet in the holy book above, 

Which time canU eat away, 

There with the servants of the Lord 
My name shall live for aye. 

•Then welcome death ! for life eteme 
1 leave this mortal life: 

Farewell, vain world, and all that’s dear. 

My sons and loving wife 1 . 

Upon a sledge he mounted then. 

With looks full brave and sweet ; 

Looks that enshone no more concern dupla>*«d 
Than any in the street. . . , 

And when he came to the high cross, 

Sir Charles did turn and say : 

• O thou that savest man from sin, 

Wash my soul clean this day.’ 

At the great minster window sat 
The king in mickle slate, 

To see Charles Bawdin go along 
To his most welcome fate. 

Soon as the sledge drew nigh enough 
That Edward he might hear, 

The brave Sir Charles he did stand up, 

And thus his words declare : 

* Thou seest me, Edward I traitor vile I 

Exposed to infamy ; 

But be assured, disloyal man, 

I 'm greater now than thee. 

‘ By foul proceedings, murder, blood. 

Thou wearest now a crown ; 

And hast appointed me to die 
By power not thine own. 

Thou thinkest I shall die lo*day: 

I have been dead till now, 

And soon shall live to wear a crown 
For aye upon my brow ; 

Whilst thou, perhaps, for some few years, 

Shalt rule this fickle land. 

To let them know how wide the rule 
Twist king and tyrant hand. 

•Thy power unjust, thou trahor slave! 

Shall fall on thy own head ' 

From out of hearing of the king 

Departed then the sledde. i 
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King Edward’s soul ru-,hcd lo his lace. 
He tunjcti his head away, 

And lo his brother Glouccsicr 
He thus did speak and say : 

‘To him that so much -dread e^J dcaih 
No ghastly terrors bring ; 

Behold the man ! he spake the truth ; 
He *s grcaier than a king ! ’ 

‘ So let him die ! * Duke Ricliard said ; 

* And may each one our foes 
Bend down their necks to blc»ody axe, 
An<l feed the carrion crows.’ 

An<l now the horses gently drew 
Sir Charles up the high hill ; 

The axe di<l glister in the sun. 

His precious blood to spill. 

Sir Ch.irlc^ did up the scafibld go. 

As up a gilde<l car 
Of victor)*, by valorous chiefs 
Gained in the bloody war. 

And to the |>eople he did say : 

‘ Behold you sec me die, 

For serving loyally my king, 

My king most rightfully. 

‘ As long as Eilward niles this land, 

No quiet you will know ; 

Your sons and husbands sh.'vll be slain, 
And brooks with blood shall flow. 

• You leave your good and lawful king, 
When in adversity ; 

Like me, unto the true cause stick, 

And for the true cause die.' 

Then he, with priests, upon his knees, 

A prayer to God did make, 
Beseeching him unto himself 
His ]>anling soul to take. 

Then, kneeling down, he laid his head 
Most seemly on the block ; 

Which from his body fair at once 
The able headsman struck. . . . 

Thus was the end of Bawd in's fate : 

God prosper long our king, 

And grant he may, with Bawdin *s soul, 
In heaven God's mercy sing I 

The Mlnatrel’e Song In ‘.fUla.* 

O sing unto my roundelay ; 

O drop the briny tear with me ; 

Dance no more on holiday. 

Like a running river be ; 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Black hb hair os the winter night, 

White his neck os the summer snov« 
Red his face os the morning light, 

Cold he lies in the grave below : 

My love is dead. 

Gone to hb death*bed, 

All under the willowdree* 
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Swcel Iun lonpuc as ihe tbTo>tlc*s nocc, 

\)uick in cl.incc (houj^ht can bo ; 

I>cft his talior, cudgel sioiil ; 

Oil ! he lies by the willow tree. 

Nfy love i> <lcAd, 

(jdfK* to his dcAlh-bcd, 

All under the willow-lfcc. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing, 

In (ho bricred (led I below ; 
n.irk ! the death owl loud doth sing, 

To the nightmares as they go. 

My love is dead, 

(bine to his death lied. 

All under the willow tree. 

.^ce ! the w liitc moon shines on high ; 

Whiter is niy true love's shroud ; 

Whiter than the morning sky, 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, 

(tone to his (leatlid)ed. 

All umicr the willow-tree. 

Here, upon roy true-love's grave, 

Shall the barren flowers l»e laid, 

Nor one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maul. 

My love is dead, 

(bine to his death bed, 

AH under the willow tree. 

With rny h.ands I *11 hx the briers, 

Kuund his holy corse to gre ; <;row 

lUfin fairies your fires, 

Here my lM)dy still shall be. 

My love is dead, 

(bme to his death-l>cd, 

All under the willow tree. 

Come with acorn cup and thoni, 

Drain my he.art's bloixl all away; 

Life and all its good I scorn. 

Dance by night, or least by day. 

.My love is dead, 

(ionc to his dcalhdwd, 

All under the willow lrcc. 

Water- witches, crowned with reytes, watcr-fla^s 
Bear me (o your dc.idly tide. 

I die— I come — my true love waits.— 

Thus the damsel spake, and died. 

Freedom. 

Whati Freedom, dreste yn blo<Ule steyncd veste, 

To cverie knyghtc her warre songe sungc, 

U|K>nnc her heddc wyldc wcdcs were spredde ; 

A goric atdacc bye her hongc. 

She daunced onne (he hcathc ; 

She hcarde the voice of deathc ; 

Palc eyncd AITryghtc, hys hartc of sylver hue, 

In vaync assaylcd her bosomme to acale ; freere 

She hcarde onflemed the shrickynge voice of woe, unscarvd 
And sadnesse ynne the owlcttc shake the dale. 

She shookc the burled specro, armed 

On hie she jeste her shceldc, boUted 

Her focmen all apperc, 

And fliuc alonge the feelde. fly 

Power, wythc his heafod straught ynto the skyes, 
llys speerc a sonnc-bcamc, and hys shcclde a starre, 


Alychc tw aie brendeyngc gronfyrcs rolls hys eyes, meteor* 
Chaftes with hys yronne fcctc and sound es to war. Sump* 
She syttes upon a rockc, 

She bcndcs before hy> speere, 

She r^'ses from the shockc, 

Wicldyngc her ownc yn ayre. 

Hardc as the t bonder dothc she drive yttc on, 

Wylie, scillyc wyinplcd gidcs ylle to hys crowne, clo*<ljr 
Hys longe vharfw spccrc, hys sprt^dyngc shcclde ys gon, 
He fallcs, and fallynge rolleth thousandes down. 

W.ir, goarc-faced war, hie cnvic burld, arist armed 
\ly> fecric hoaulmc noddyngc to the ayre, hetmei 

Tenne blcxldie arrow cs ynne hys slreynyngc fyste. 

The rrcfk/cy an acknowledged poem. The Hhsteu-t 

first of the Rowley Poems diflered from the rest in 
beina 0'>mparabvely free from the afTecution of old woidi. Only 
in the Iasi extract.a chorus from the unfinished irageuy of 
is Chatterton* fantastic spelling reproduced. Among editions of 
Chalterton's W'^rki in (wo volumes are tho«e of (871 (essay 

hy Skeat ; memoir by PeU), 1906 (notes, bibliogra^thy. &c., by 
H. D. Roberts), and (906-9 (iniroduciion by Sir S. Lee). There 
are Lives of Chatterion by Dix (rSy?), Sir Darnel NS'ilson ((869), 
Mavson (1874), C. L. Russell ; see also Watts-Dunton's essay 

in V0I. lIL of Ward's Engtith (i88o)» Croft** L^t*e AfaJfun 
(1780), Richier's Ch^tttrUn (Vienna, 1900), Hycit and Barely'* 
Ckattfrtonimmm (1914), and a book by Meyerstein (19^0). Skeat 
modernised the spelling oflhe Rowley Poems ; ibereareediliooswith 
original Spellings by Steele (1699) and Hare (1911). Ofeight so-called 
poi(raiU,none is now considered authentic. 

FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 

John Wilkes (i 727 - 97 )» ihc son of a London 
distiller, studied at Leyden, and became a man 
of fashion and profligate. One of the infamous 
* Monks of Medmenham,^ he took up politics as a 
supporter of Pitt, and was returned for Ay)esbur>* 
in 1757. Lord Bute having declined to appoint 
him ambassador to Constantinople or Governor of 
Quebec, he attacked the Ministry in the AVrM 
Briton (1762-63), a weekly journal he had founded. 
In the famous forty-fifth number some strong 
comments were made upon the King's Speech 
on opening Parliament, and on a general warrant 
Wilkes was seized and committed to the lower 
for libel in 1763, but soon released. He became 
the hero of the hour, and his popularity was only 
increased when the House of Lords condemned 
his ‘Essay on Woman’ (rightly enough) as an 
obscene libel, and the House of Commons expelled 
him on 19th January 1764 as author of No. 45 
the North Briton. A few years later (1769), as 
elected M.P. for Middlesex, he fought the battle of 
electoral freedom against the pretensions of the 
House of Commons, and, though thrice expelled 
and disqualified, was ultimately allowed to take his 
seat in 1774, while eight years afterwards the re- 
solutions invalidating his previous elections were 
expunged. In the same year he was Lord Mayor 
of London. Worthless as a man and a politician, 
Wilkes was famous for his wit and pleasantry', and 
the charm of his conversation made conquest even 
of Dr Johnson, as is recorded in the passage quoted 
from Boswell at page 473. He was a venomous 
and pertinacious assailant of the Government rather 
than a member of any constitutional Opposition. 
But his resistance to oligarchic domination made 
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him an agenl, however unworthy, of English con- 
stitutional development, and his journal was a humble 
follower of the political periodicals of Addison and 
Steele. See studies by Fitrgerald (1888,', lileackley 
(1917), Sherrard (1930), and Postgale (1930). 

From ‘No. 46.' 

The King’s Speech has alw.nys l>cen consi<lcrc<l by 
the legislature, and by the public .H large, .as the Speech 
of the minister. It has regularly, at the lM.-ginning 
of every session of parliament, lx:en referred by both 
houses to the consideration of a committee, and has 
l>ecn generally canvassed with the utmost frcctlom, when 
the minister of the crown has l>een obnoxious to the 
nation. The ministers of thi.s free country, conscious 
of the undoubterl privileges of so spirited a people, and 
with the terrors of parliament before their eyes, have 
ever been cautious, no less with regard to the matter 
than to the expressions of speeches which they have 
advised the sovereign to make from the throne at the 
opening of each session. They well knew that an 
honest house of parliament, tnie to their trust, could 
not fail to delect the fallacious arts, or to remonstrate 
against the daring acts of violence, committed by any 
minister. The Speech at the close of the .session has 
ever been considered as the most secure method of pro- 
mulgating the favourite court creed among the vulgar; 
1>ecause the parliament, which is the constitutional 
guardian of the lilxrties of the people, h.os in this case 
no opportunity of remonstrating, or of imjseaching any 
wicked servant of the crowa 

This week lias given the public the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to lie 
imposed on mankind. The minister's speech of last 
Tuesday is not to be paralleled in the annals of this 
country-. I am in doubt whether the imposition is 
greater on the sovereign or on the nation. Every friend 
of his county must lament that a prince of so many 
great and amiable qualities, wrhom England truly reveres 
can be brought to give the sanction of his sacrcrl name 
<0 the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifi- 
able public declarations, from a throne ever renowned 
for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue. I am sure all 
foreigners, especially the King of Prussia. wiU hold the 
minister m contempt and abhorrence. He has made 
our sovereign declare, My expectations have been fully 
answered by the happy effects which the several allies 
of my crown have derived from this salutary measure of 
die definitive Treaty. The powers at war with my good 
brother the King of Prussia have been induced to agree 
to such terms of accommodation as that great prince 
has app^ed 5 and the success which has attended ray 
negociation has necessarily and iramediately diffused 
the blessings of peace through every part of Europe. 
The infamous fallacy of this whole sentence is appa- 
rent to all mankind ; for it is known that the King of 
Prussia did not barely approve, but absolutely dictated, 
as conqueror, every article of the terms of peace. No 
ad vantage of any kind has accrued to that magnanimous 
prince from our negotiation, but he was basely deserted 
by the Scottish prime-minister of England. He was 
known by every court in Europe to be scarcely on better 
terms of friendship here than at Vienna ; and he was 
betrayed by us in the treaty of peace. What a strain 
of mwlence, therefore, is it in a minister to Uy claim 
to what he is conscious all bis efforts tended to prevent. 


anci me inly to arrogate to hiniscif a share iii (he fame 
and glor>' of one of (he greatest |.rmt.es the \NorId has 
ever seen ! The King of however, ha^ gloriously 

kept all his fomjcr concjucsis, and slipul.ated sc«.unly for 
all Ills allies, even for tlic Klect<»r of llanovi f. I know 
in what light this great prince is c<msidcrc<i In l.uroj^;, 
and ir> what manner he has iveen treated lure; arnmg 
other reasons, perhaps, from s<ime coni c nipt no un espre-.* 
sion-s he may have used of (he Scot : which 

arc every day ccchocd by the whole Uirly of I-nglisliiuen 
through the southern part of this island. 

•Iiiiihis. 

On the 21st of Januar>' >769 appeared the first 
of a series of seventy political letters, bearing the 
signature of ‘Junius,' which soon took their pl.ice 
among the most famous and debatable works in 
the English language. Great excitement prevailed 
in the nation. The contebt with the American 
colonics, the imposition of new taxes, the difficulty 
of forming a ste.idy administration, and the elo- 
quence of the Opposition had spread ,a feeling 0/ 
dissatisfaction throughout the counlr)\ The per- 
secution of Wilkes added fuel to the flame ; Lord 
North said bitterly that ‘the press overflowed the 
land with its black gall, and poisoned the minds of 
the people.^ The Government was unequal to the 
emergency; it would have required a Cal)inci of 
preternatural powers to triumph over the op|K)sj» 
lion of debaters like Chatham and Uurke, and 
writers like Junius. The most popular newspaper 
of that day was the A(iv<r/is^r, published 

by Hcnr>' Sampson Wood fall, a man of education 
and standing, and it was in it that the letters of 
Junius appeared. They attacked all the public 
characters of the day connected with the Govern- 
ment, they retailed much private scandal and per- 
sonal histor)’, and did not spare even royally itself. 
The compression, point, and brilliancy of their 
language, their unrivalled sarcasm, boldness, and 
tremendous invective, at once arrested the atten- 
tion of the public; the principles of Junius were 
moderate compared with his personalities. Every 
effort was made by the Government to discover 
their author, but in vain. ‘ It is not in the nature 
of things,' he writes to his publisher, ‘that you 
or anybody else should know me, unless I make 
myself known : all arts or inquiries or rewards 
would be ineffectual;' M am the sole depositor)' 
of my secret^ and it shall die with me.' The 
event verified the prediction ; even now the more 
generally accepted theory of the authorship is 
strenuously denied by some of the most careful and 
competent inquirers. The letters were published 
at intervals between the 21 st of January 1769 and 
the 21st of Januar)' 1772. They were revised by 
the author, and reprinted two months later in 
two small volumes by Woodfall. An edition which 
appeared in 1812 contained a hundred and thirteen 
letters in addition to the seventy in the author’s 
edition ; five only of the hundred and thirteen were 
signed Junius, and one of the five, dated 21st of 
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November 1768, was the first which bore that 
si}(naturc. 

luniiis immc<lialely aitracted attention by his 
familiarity witli State secrets and notable persons, ' 
and by Ins boldness iit commenting upon them, 
the climax being reache<l by the letter to the 
king on the rCih of December I7f>9» 'vhen he bid 
(ieorge III. remember that while the crown ‘was 
actjuircd by one revolution, it may be lost by 
.mother.’ Woodfall uas prosecuted for printing 
and [nihlishing tlic letter in his paper, and acquitted 
(»n a technical point : while Almon, a bookseller 
was punished for selling a reprint of it. Burke was 
generally supp<isecl to he the pseudonymous censor 
till his denial was accepted as conclusive; among 
the many >uppo-scd authors of the letters were Lord 
Shelburne, Ihirrt?, Lord (icorge Sackvillc, Wilkes, 
Horne lookc, and Lord Lyttelton. It was not till 
after the publication of the edition of 1812 that Sir 
J*hih|) Francis was publicly affirmed to be Junius 
by John Taylor. In the first of his two books on 
the subject (1813 and 1816) Taylor argued that the 
letters were from the pens of Dr Francis and his 
son ; in the second, that the son was the sole author. 
l)c Quinccy, Earl Stanhn|ic, and Lord Macatilay 
accepted the Franciscan theory. ‘The external 
evidence/ says Macaulay, ‘is, we think, such as 
would su|)port a verdict in a civil, nay, in a 
criminal })rocccding, I hc haiidwriling of Junius 
is the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, 
slightly disguised. As to the position, pursuits, 
and connections of Junius, the following arc 
the most important facts which can be con* 
sidcred as clearly proved : First, that he was 
acquainted willi the technical forms of the Sccrc* 
tary of Slate’s office ; secondly, that he was inti- 
malcly acquainted with the business of the War 
Office; thirdly, that he during the year 1770 
attended debates in the House of Lords, and took 
notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of 
Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly resented 
the appointment of Mr Chamicr to the place of 
Deputy Sccrctar)’ at War; fifthly, that he was 
hound by some strong tic to the first Lord Holland. 
Now, Francis passed some years in the Secretary 
of State’s office. He was subsequently chief clerk 
of the War Office. He repeatedly mentioned that 
he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord 
Chatham ; and some of these speeches were 
actually printed from his notes. He resigned his 
clerkship at the War Office from resentment at 
the appointment of Mr Chamicr. It was by Lord 
Holland that he was first introduced into the 
public service. Now, here are five marks, all of 
which <»ught to be found in Junius. They arc all 
five found in Francis. We do not believe that 
more than two of them can be found in any other 
person whatever. If this argument does not settle 
the question, there is an end of all reasoning on 
circumstantial evidence.’ 

Philip Francis, the son of the Rev. Philip 
Francis, translator of Horace and political tvriter, 


was born in Dublin in 1740, and at sixteen was 
placed by Lord Holland in the Secretary of Sutes 
office. By the patronage of Pin (Lord Chatham) 
he was made secretary to General Bligh in 1758, 
and was present at the capture of Cherbourg ; in 
1760 he accompanied Lord Kinnoull as secretary 
on his embassy to Lisbon ; and in 1763-72 he was 
first clerk in the War Office. In 1773 he was made 
a member of the Council of Bengal, whence he 
returned in 17S1, after being perpetually at feud 
with the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, and 
being wounded by him in a duel. He afterwards 
sat in Parliament, supporting Whig principles; was 
one of the * Friends of the I’copic’ in association 
with Fox, Tierney, and Grey; and died in 1818. 
He look part in the prosecution of Hastings, and 
wrote many pamphlets. It should be added that 
Francis never acknowledged that he was Junius, 
still less claimed the distinction. The speeches, 
letters, and pamphlets of Sir Philip display much 
of the talent found in Junius, though they are less 
rhetorical in style ; while the history and temper 
of the man— his strong resentments, his arrogance, 
his keen interest to the last in public questions, 
arc just what might be expected of Woodfall’s 
veiled prophet. It was not till half a century after 
the publication of Junius s own edition of his letters 
that the thcor>» of a disguised handwriting was 
started in order 10 get over the difficulty that ilic 
natural hand of Francis was unlike that of the 
Junian manuscripts. No direct or indisputable 
proof has yet connected Francis with Junius, but, 
whoever he \vas, he set a pattern for the leading 
articles (unknown in his day) through which news- 
papers now influence public opinion. 

From the Forty-second Letter. 

The ministry, it seems, are labouring to draw a line 
of distinction between the honour of the crown and 
the rights of the people. This new idea has yet been 
only started in discourse, for, in effect, both objects 
have l>ccn equally sacrificed. I neither understand the 
distinction, nor what use the ministry propose to make 
of it. The king's honour is that of his people. Their 
real honour and real interest are the same ; I am not 
contending for a vain punctilio. A clear, unblemished 
character comprehends not only the integrity that will 
not offer, but (he spirit that will not submit to an 
injury ; and whether it belongs to an individual or to 
a community, it is the foundation of peace, of independ* 
cnee, and of safety. Private credit b wealth, public 
honour is security; the feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports its flight ; strip him of his plumage and 
you fix him to the earth. 

George III. and WUlces. 

He said more than moderate men would justify, but 
not enough to entitle him to the honour of your Majesty's 
personal resentment. The rays of royal indignation, 
collected upon him, served only to illuminate, and 
could not consume. Animated by the favour of the 
people on one side, and heated by persecution on 
the otherf hb views and sentiments changed with 
hb situation. Hardly serious at first, he b now an 
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«nt)iusia:»t. The coldest bodies warm uiili opposiiion, 
the hardest sparkle in collision. There is a holy mis* 
taken 2 cal in politics as well as in religion, lly ]>er- 
suading others, we convince ourselves. The passions are 
engage*!, and create a malcmal alTection in the mind, 
which forces us to love the cau&e for which \*e siiflcr. 

To the Duke of Grafton. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men 
has made it possible for their descendants to be vicious 
in the extreme, without l>eing <lcgencrate, Tho!»c of 
your Grace, f*>r instance, left no <listressing examples 
of virtue even to their legitimate posterity ; ami you 
may look back with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree 
in which heraldry has not left a single good quality 
upon record to insult or upbraid you. You have belter 
proofs of your descent, my Lord, than the roister of a 
uiarriagc, or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. 
There arc some hereditary strokes of character by which 
a family may be as dearly distinguishe*! as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the First 
lived and diet! a hypocrite. Charles the Secotul was a 
hypocrite of another sort, and should have die<l u|X)n 
the same scaffold. At the distance of a centur)*, wc sec 
their difTcrenl characters Jiappily revive*! and blended 
in your Grace. Sullen and severe without religion, 
profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles II, with- 
out licing an amiable companion ; and for aught I know, 
may die as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr, 

To the Duke of Bedford. 

My Lord, you arc so little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, that 
if in the following lines a compliment or expression of 
applause should escape me, I fear you would consider 
it as a mockery of your established character, and 
perhaps an insult to your understanding. You have 
nice feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving olTence 
where you have so little deserved it, I shall leave 
the illustration of your virtues to other hands. Your 
friends have a privilege to play upon the easiness of 
your temper, or possibly they are better acquaintw! 
with your good qualities than I am. You have done 
gc^ by stealth. The rest is upon record. You have 
still left ample room for speculation when panegyric 
is exhausted. . . . 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit 
of worldly greatness ; let us suppose that all your plans 
of avarice and ambition arc accomplished, and your 
most sanguine wishes gratifie*! in the fear as well as the 
hatred of the people. Can ago itself forget that you are 
now in the last act of life? Can grey hairs make folly 
venerable ? and is there no period to be reserved lor 
meditation and retirement? For shame, my Lord I Let 
it not be recorded of you that the btest moments of 
your life were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, 
the same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, allljough you 
cannot disgrace your fonxicr life, you are violating the 
character of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, 
after you have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall thU 
unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threatened, 
and his palace so often attacked ? If he returns to 


Woburn, scorn and mockery auait him. lie must create 
a sohlmlc round his estate, if fie \soul[ avoid the f.icc 
of reproach ajid derision. At riyinMutli, hib (k-truciion 
would be more than prubaiilc ; at lAcUr. uievualdc. 
No honest hnglUhman will c\cr forget lii> anadunent, 
nor any hone>i Scotchman forgive his irc.^vficr), lo L- rd 
liute. At every town he cnter:> he inu>i bis 

liveries and hi> name. Whichever way lie the 

hue and cry of the counir)* pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indee*], the blowing-, (^i his 
administration have been more sensibly fell. In*, virtue^ 
Udter understood; or at worst, they will tuA for him 
alone forget their hospitality. .A^ well might Vems 
have reiumcti to Sicily. You have twice c>ea|>cd, my 
Ix»r*l ; Ixwvarc of .a third experiment. The indignation 
of a whole people, plunder^, Insultetl, and oppressed 
as they have been, will not always I c disappuintc*!. 

It is in vain tficrefore to Jiifl the scene. You can 
no more fly from your enemies than from yourself. 
Persecuted abroad, you look into your own heart for 
consolation, and find nothing but reproaches and de- 
spair. Ihit, my Loni, you may quit the field of bu>incss, 
though not the field of danger ; an*! though vou cannot be 
safe, you may cease lo be ridiculous. I fear you have 
listened too long to the advice of those pernicious 
friends with whoi^c interests you have 2 »ordidly united 
your own, an<l for whom you have sacrifice*! every thing 
that ought to l>c dear lo a man of honour. They arc 
still base enough to encourage the follies of your age, 
as they once did the vices of your youth. .As little 
acquainted with the rules of decorum as with the laws 
of morality, they will not suffer you to profit by ex- 
perience, nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you ih.it life is no more 
than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should pre- 
serve his consistency lo the l.ist ; and that, as you live*! 
wdihout virtue, you should die without repentance. 

To the Blingr. 

\N hen the complaints of a brave %ind jKiwerful people 
arc obsersed to increase in proportion to the wrongs 
they have suffered; when, instead of sinking into sub- 
mission, they arc roused to resistance, the time will 
soon arrive at which every inferior consideration must 
yield to the security of the sovereign, and to the general 
safety of the state. There is a moment of difficulty and 
danger at which fl.ittcry and falsehood can no longer 
deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer be misled. 
Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a gracious, 
well 4 mentioned prince, made sensible at last of the great 
duty he owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful 
situation— that he looks round him for assistance, and 
asks for no advice but how to gratify the wishes and 
secure the happiness of his subjects. In these circum- 
stances, it may be matter of curious speculation to 
consider if an honest nun were permittcti to appraich 
a king, in what terms he would address himself to his 
sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter how improb- 
able, tliat the first prejudice agninst his character is re- 
moved, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience 
are surmounle<), that he feels himself animated by the 
purest and most honourable affections lo his king and 
country, and that the great {>cr3on whom he addresses 
has spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and under- 
standing enough to listen to him with attention. Un- 
acquainted with the vain impertinence of forms, he 
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wou]<i iicli'cr hi^ •sentiments witli dignity ami fumness, 
hut not \sithout respect. 

— It U the misfortune of your lifci and origin.illy 
tfic c.tuse of c\ery reproach an<1 distress which has 
attended your govcrmiicnl. that you should never have 
l>ecn ac<|uaiiilcd with the l.iiiguage of truth until you 
heaoi it in the com plai tils of your people. It Is not, 
iiowcvcr, too late to correct the enor of your education. 
We .ire 'till Inclined to make .an indulgent allowance for 
the I'crnicioU' lessons you receive) in your youth, and l«» 
form the must emguine ho|>es from the natural Iwnevo 
lence of vovir disposition. We arc far fr<»m thinking 
you capable o( a direct, deli he rate puq»osc to invade 
ilio'C original rig)it> of your subjects on which all their 
civil ami pulllic.al liberties clcpend. Had it been pos« 
'ible for un to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable lo 
vour character, ue should long since have adopted a 
style of leiuonslrancc very distant from the humility of 
complaint. The dcKtrinc inculcated by our laws, 'that 
the king can do no wrong,’ is admitted without reluc- 
tance. We separate the amiable, gootl-nalured prince 
from the folly and treachery of hi% servants and the 
jiriv.iie virtues of the man from the vices of his govern- 
ment. Were it not for this just distinction, I know not 
whether your Majesty's comlition or that of the huglish 
nation wouM deserve mo<t lo W lamented. I would 
prepare your mind for a favourable reception of truth 
iiy removing every painful, olTcn^ivc idc.a of personal 
reproach. Your subjects, Sir, wish for nothing but that, 
as arc reasonable and affectionate enough lo sepa- 
rate your person from your government, so/tf«, in your 
turn, should distinguish between the conduct which 
becomes the permanent <iigniiy of a king an<l that 
which ••erves only lo promote the temporary interest 
an<l miserable ambition of a minister. 

* You ascended the throne with a declared and, 1 
doubt ivj(, a sincere resolution of giving universal satis- 
faction to your subjects. You found them pleasccl with 
the novelty of a young prince whose countenance 
pronu'cd even more than his words, and loyal lo you 
not only from principle but passion. It w«is not a cold 
profession of allegiance to the first magisimte, but a 
partial, animated aliachmcnt to a favourite prince, the 
native of their country. Ihey did not wait to cx.imine 
your conduct, nnr to t)c determined by experience, but 
gave you .1 generous credit for the future blessings of 
your reign, and p.iid you in advance the dearest tribute 
of their .*ifrections. Such, Sir, was once the disposition of 
a pco|>lc who now surround your throne with reproaches 
and complaints. Do justice to yourself. Banish from 
your mind those unworthy opinions with which some 
interested persons have laboured to |>osscss you. Dis- 
trust the men who tell you that the Knglish arc naturally 
light and inconstant — that they complain without a cause. 
Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties— from 
ministers, favourites, and relations ; nnd let there be one 
moment in your life in which you have consulted your 
own understanding. 

' When you alTcclcdly renounced the name of English- 
man [the king, in his first speech from the throne, had 
said he * gloried in the name of Briton l>elicvc me, Sir, 
you were persuaded to pay a very ill-judged compliment 
to one part of your subjects at the expense of another. 
While the natives of Scotland arc not in actual rcbcllioni 
they arc undoubtetlly entitled lo protection ; nor do I 
mean to condemn the policy of giving some encourage- 


ment to the novelty of their affections for the house of 
Hanover. I am ready lo hope for everything from their 
ncw-lK)m zeal, and from the future steadiness of their 
allegiance. But hitherto they have no claim lo your 
favour, fo honour them with a determined predilection 
and confidence, in exclusion of your English subjects 
who ]datc<l your family, and in spile of treachery and 
rcl>cllion have supported it, upon ihc throne, is a mis- 
take loo gro>s even for the unsu>pccting generosity of 
youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the 
most obvious rules of |Kdicy and prudence. We trace it, 
however, lo an original bias in your education, and arc 
ready to allow for your inexperience. 

‘ To the same early influence we attribute it that you 
have <lcscondcd to lake a share not only in the narrow 
views and interests of particular persons, but in the fatal 
I malignity of their passions. At your accc^^sion lo the 
throne the whole system of government was altered, not 
from wi'ilom or dclil>cration, but because it had been 
adopted by your predecessor A little personal motive 
of pique and resentment was sufficient lo remove the 
ablest servants of the crown; but it is not in this 
count r)*, Sir, that such men can be dishonoured by the 
frowns of a king. They were dismisses!, but could not 
be disgraced. • . « 

* Without consulting your minister, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public that you can 
determine and act for yourself. Come fonvard to your 
people. I^ay aside the wrctchetl formalities of a king, 
and speak lo your subjects with the spirit of a man and 
in the language of a gentleman. Tell them you have 
l)cen fatally deceived. The acknowledgment will l>c no 
disgrace, hut rather an honour to your understanding. 
Tell them you are determined to remove every cause of 
complaint against your government ; that you will give 
your confidence to no man who does not possess the 
confidence of your subjects ; and leave it lo themselves 
to determine, by their conduct at a future election, 
whether or no il be in reality the general sense of the 
nation, that their rights have been arbitrarily invadctl 
by the present House of Commons, and the constitution 
Inrlraycd. They will then do justice lo their representa- 
tives and to themselves. 

* These sentiments, Sir, ami the style they arc conveyed 
in. may be offensive, perhaps, liccause they arc new to 
you. Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you 
mc.nsurc their affections by the vehemence of their ex- 
pressions; and when they only praise you indirectly, you 
admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to trifle 
with your fortune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you 
that you have many friends whose affections arc founded 
upon a principle of personal attachment. The first 
foundation of friendship is not the powder of conferring 
benefits, but the equality with which they arc received 
and Ma}' be returned. The fortune which made you a 
king forbade you to have a friend. Il is a law of nature 
which cannot be violated with impunity. The mistaken 
prince who looks for friendship will find a favourite, and 
in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

*The people of England are loyal to the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family to 
another, but from a conviction that the establishment of 
that family was necesshry lo the support of their civil 
and religious liberties. This, Sir, b a principle of allegi- 
once equally solid and rational, fit for Englishmen to 
adopt, and well worthy of your majesty^s encouragement. 
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We cannot long be deluded by nominal distinctions. 
The name of Stuart of itself is only contemptible ; armed 
with the sovereign authority, their principle^ are formhi- 
able. The prince who imitates their conduct should be 
warned by example ; and while he plumes himself upon 
the security of his title to the crown, should remember 
that, as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be 
lost by another. 

See yunint (a vol&. i;;?); y tiffins voU. iSia): ihe Life of 
Franeij by P.i/ke« aaJ Men>*ale (iS6r) ; 4rhc]<« in Dilke* 
s/ it CnV/r(iS75): article* in i\\^ Atheuaunf for s£S$ and by 
Mr Fr^*er Rae ; Chabot and Twistleton, Tht Itiindxfriting 
yunius (1871); H. K. Francis, yunius Rrt faUd (1S94): And Thr 
Fr,%fuu Lttim, edited by iScata Francis and Eti^a Keary <I90»X 

I>r John Laucboriie (1735-79), born at 
Kirk by Stephen in Westmorland, was for two 
years a London curate, and then from 1766 rector 
of Blagdon, Somerset, with a prebend of Wells. 
Langhorne wrote various prose works, the most 
successful being the Lftiers of Theodosius and 
Comtantia; and in conjunction with his brother, 
the Rev, William Langhorne (1721-72), he 
published a translation of Plutarch’s Lives (1770), 
long the standard one. His efforts in satire and 
drama were unsuccessful ; his ballad Owen of 
Carron, founded on the old Scottish tale of Gil 
Morricc, is smooth and rhythmical, but in poetical 
value falls far below its original. The only poem 
of Langhorne’s which has a true vein of originality 
is his Country Justice (i774-77)i and there he 
anticipated Crabbe in painting the rural life of 
England in true colours. His picture of the 
Gypsies, and his sketches of venal clerks and 
rapacious overseers, are genuine likenesses. He 
has not the racincss or vividness of Crabbe, but 
he has all Crabbers fidelity, and he pleads as 
warmly for the poor vagrant : 

Still mark if vice or nature prompts the dee<l ; 

Still mark the strong temptation and the need ; 

On pressing want, on famine's potverful call, 

At least more lenient let thy justice fall. 

For him who, lost to every hope of life, 

Has long with Fortune held unequal strife, 

Known to no human love, no human care, 

The friendless, homeless object of despair 5 
For the poor vagnnl feel, while he complains, 

Nor from sad freedom send to sadder chains. 

Alike if folly or misfortune brought 

Those last of woes his evil days have wrought ; 

Believe wiih social mercy and with me, 

Folly’s misfortune In the first degree. 

Perhaps on some inhospitable shore 
The houseless wretch a widowed parent bore ; 

^Vho then, no more \ty golden prospects led. 

Of the poor Indian begged a leafy bed. 

Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery, baptised in tears. 

This allusion to the dead soldier and his widow 
on the field of battle was the subject of a print by 


Bunbury, under which were engraved Langhornc’s 
pathetic lines. Scott recorded that the only time 
he saw Robert Burns, a copy of this, picture was in 
the room in Dr Adam Ferguson’s house. Bumj> 
shed tears over it ; and Scott, then a la<l of fifteen, 
told him where the lines were to be found, rhe 
print seen by Burns is now in the Ch.iml>crs 
Institution at Peebles, Imving been presented to J>r 
Robert Chambers by Sir Adam Ferguson, son ol 
the historian, and transferred by Dr R. Chambers 
to Dr William Chambers for presenation in the 
Institution. The name of ‘ Langhorne/ though in 
vcr>' small characters, is engraved on the print 
below the quotation, and this had drawn Scon’s 
attention to the poem. 

Appeal to Justices in behalf of the Poor. 

Ltl age no longer toil with feeble strife, 

Worn by long service in the war of life ; 

Xor Ic.ive the head, that lime hath whitened, bare 
To the rude insults of the searching air ; 

Xor bid the knee, by lalxiur hardened, bend, 

O thou, the poor man's hope, the poor man s friend ! 

If, when from heaven severer seasons fall, 

Flc<l from the frozen roof and mouldering wall, 

Each face the picture of a winter day, 

More strong than Teniers' pencil could j>ortray ; * 

If then to thcc resort the shivering train. 

Of cruel days, and cruel m.-m complain, 

Say to thy heart— remembering him who said— 

•These people come from far, and have no bread.' 

Nor leave thy venal clerk cm)X)wcred to hear ; 

The voice of want is sacred to thy ear. 

He where no fees his sordid pen invite. 

Sports with their tears, too indolent to write ; 

Like Ihe fed monkey in the fable, vain 
To hear more helpless animals complain. 

But chief thy notice shall one monster claim i 
A monster furnished with a human frame— 

The parish officer !— though verse disdain 
Terms that deform the splendour of the strain, 

It stoo|>$ to bid thee ben<l the brow severe 
On the sly, pilfering, cruel overseer ; 

The shuffling farmer, faithful to no trust, 

Ruthless as rocks, insatiate as the dust 1 

When the poor hind, with length of years decayed, 
Leans feebly on his once^subduing spade, 

Forgot the service of his abler days. 

His profitable toil, and honest praise, 

Shall this low wretch abridge his scanty bread, 

This slave, whose board his former labours spread ? 

When harvest’s burning suns and sickening ur 
From labour’s unbraced hand the grasped hook tear. 
Where shall the helpless family be fed, 

That vainly languish for a father's bread ? 

See the pale mother, sunk with grief and care, 

To the proud farmer fearfully repair ; 

Soon to be scot with insolence away, 

Referred to vestries, and a distant day I 
Referred— to perish ! Is my verse severe ? 

Unfriendly to the human character? 

Ah I to Ibis sigh of sad experience trust : 

The truth is rigid, but the tale is just. 

If in thy courts this caitiff wretch appear. 

Think not that patience were a virtue here* 
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Ilii loNv l>om pri<k' with honest r.^ge conuol ; 

Smite W\% liar<l heart, nml shake hi> reptile soul. 

Uul, hapless • oft ihrougli fear of future woe, 

AtkI certain vengeance of the insulting foe ; 

Oft, ere to thee tlie poor prefer their prayer, 

'I'hc last extremes of penury they hear. 

\Voul<lst thou then raise thy patriot oftiee higher? 

I'o sonietliing mure than magistrate aspire ! 

And, left each jworcr, pettier chase liehind. 

Step nohly forth, the friend of humankind \ 

The game I start courageou-ly pursue ! 

A<licu to fear ? to insolence adieu 1 
An<l tirM we 'll r.ingc this mountain's stonny side, 
Wlicrc the rude winds the shepherd's roof dcritic, 

As meet no more the wintiy blast to bear, 

And all the wild hosti]itie> of air. 

I hat roof have J rcmcml>crc<l many a year; 

It once gave refuge to a hunted deer — 

Mere, in those <lays, we found an aged pair ; 

Hut lime untenants — ha ! what scest thou there? 

‘ Horror ! — by Meaven, extended on a l>c<l 
Of i)al<c<l fern, two human creatures dca<i ! 

Kmbracing as alive I— ah, no !— no life ! 

Cold, breathless ! ’ 

Tis the shcplicnl and his wife. 

I knew the scene, and brought thee to l>choM 
What speaks more strongly than tlic story t<»l<l — 

'I licy dic<i through want. 

* Hy escry power I swear, 

If the wretch treads the earth, or breathes the air, 

'I hrough who^c <lcfaull of duty, or design, 

These victims fell, he dies.’ 

They fell by thine. 

‘ Infernal ! Mine !— »by ’ ■ 

Swear on no pretence : 

A swearing justice wants bolli grace and sense. 

A Farewell Htidd to the Valley of Irwan. 

Farewell, the fields of I r wan's vale, 

My infant years where Fancy led, 

And soothed me with the western gale, 

Her wild dreams w*aving round my head. 

While the blithe blackbird told bis talc. 

Farewell, the ficltls of Irwan s vale? 

The primrose on the valley's side, 

The green thyme on the mountain's head, 

'Ihc wanton rose, the daisy pic<l, 

The wilding's blossom blushing rcxl ; 

No longer I their sweets inhale. 

Farewell, the fields of I r wan's vale ! 

How oft, within yon vacant shade, 

Has evening closed my careless eye I 
How oft, along those kanks I 'vc strayed, 

And watchc<l the wave that wandered by; 

Full long (heir loss shall I l)cwaih 
Farewell, the fields of Irtvan s vale f 

Yet still, within yon vacant grove, 

To mark the close of parting day ; 

Along yon flowery hanks to rove, 

And watch the wave (hat winds away ; 

Fair Fancy sure shall never fail, 

Though far from these and Irwan's vale. 

John Langhome't PoetUai W^rkt were collected by hu son, 
the Rev. JohnT. Langhorne (a voU. 1804), and are included in the 
ftixtecnih volume of Chalnen'e EngHtk PhU. 


IVilliaiii Julius Mickle (1735-SS) is remem* 
bored as an early translator of the Lusiad from the 
I'ortugucsc of Camoens, and was a poet of some 
natural gift, though of no great power. He was 
son of the minister of Langholm in Dumfries- 
shire. and became clerk and then chief- partner in 
an Edinburgh brewery ; but he failed in business, 
and in 1763 went to London with literary ambitions. 
Lord Lyttelton encouraged his poetic efforts, and 
Mickle was buoyed up with dreams of patronage 
and celebrity. Two years of increasing destitution 
dispelled this vision, and the poet was glad to 
accept a situation as corrector of the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford (1765). Here he published PolliOy 
an elegy, and the Co$icubint\ a poem in the manner 
of Spenser, which he afterwards reprinted w ith the 
title of Syr Martyn. Mickle affected the archaic 
phraseology of Spenser, which was antiquated even 
in the age of the FiurU and had been 

almost wholly discarded by Tluimson in his CnsfU 
of huioUtu'c. The first stanza of this poem was 
quoted by Sir Waller Scott — divested of its antique 
spelling— to show that Mickle, ‘with a vein of 
great facility, united a power of verbal melody, 
which might have been envied by bards of* much 
greater renown : ’ 

Awake, ye west winds, through the lonely djile, 

.\iul Fancy to thy faerx* l>owcr betake ; 

Even now, with balmy sweetness, breathes the gale, 
Dimpling wiih downy wing the stilly l.nkc ; 

Through the pale willows faliering whispers w akc, 

And Evening cumes with locks l>e<lropped wiili Jew ; 
On Desmond's mouldering turrets slowly shake 
The withered rye -grass and the harebell blue, 

And ever and anon sweet Mulla's plaints renew. 

The poem was highly successful— not the less, 
perhaps, because it was printed anonymously, and 
was ascribed to different authors ; and it went 
through three editions. V^oUairt in the Shades 
(1770) was an attack on Hume. In 1771 Mickle 
published the first canto of his Camoens, which 
was completed in 1775; being supimrted by 
a long list of subscribers, was highly advantageous 
both to his fame and fortune. His somewhat 
Popcan version of Os Lusietdas is a fairly close 
rendering, with occasional expansions and para- 
phrases ; but in its smoothness loses much of the 
directness of the original. In 1779 he went out 
to Portugal as secretary to Commodore Johnstone, 
and was received with much distinction in Lisbon 
by (he countrymen of Camoens. On the return of 
the expedition Mickle was appointed joint-agent 
for the distribution of the prizes. His own share 
was considerable ; and having received some 
money by his marriage with a farmer’s daughter 
whom he had known in his obscure sojourn at 
Oxford, he spent his last years in ease and leisure. 
He died at Forest Hill near Oxford. 

The most notable of Mickle's original poems is 
his ballad of Cumaor Hall (1784), which acquired 
additional interest later on through its haring 
suggested to Sir Walter Scott the groundwork 
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of Kenilworth ; it was Constable who proposed 
the title Kenilworth after Scott had intended to 
give the novel the same name as the ballad. 
Mickle also wrote a play on The Siege of Mar- 
seilles^ which Garrick refused ; and the Prophecy 
of Queen Emma^ on American independence. He 
assisted in Evans's Co tie cl ion of Old Ballads — 
in which Cumnor Hall and other pieces of his 
^rst appeared in 1784 ; and though he did not 
reproduce the direct simplicity and unsophisticated 
ardour of the real old ballads, he attained to some- 
thing of their tenderness and pathos. He wrote 
a number of songs, the last being on his birthplace, 
Eskdale Braes. The famous Scots song originally 
called, somewhat absurdly, The Marineses IVi/cy 
but usually named from its chorus There's nae 
Luck about (he House y is almost certainly Mickle’s ; 
though in 1810 Cromek asserted it to be the 
work of Jean Adam (afterwards calling herself 
Miss jane Adams), successively scr\’ant*maid in 
Greenock, schoolmistress, and hawker, who, born 
in 17*0, died in 1765 in the Glasgow poorhoiise, 
having published in *754 a small volume of poor 
religious poems. There nae Luck was sung in 
the streets about 1772, and was first asserted to 
be Jean’s by some of her old pupils, without 
evidence. An imperfect, altered, and corrected 
copy was found among Mickle’s manuscripts after 
his death \ and his widow confirmed the external 
evidence in his favour by an express declaration 
that her husband had said the song was his 
own, and that he had explained to her the 
Scottish words. It is the fairest flower in his 
p^lical chaplet, but was not published till after 
his death, by the editor of his works (1806). 
Beattie (a kinsman of Mickle’s) added a double 
stanza to this song, conuining a happy epicurean 
fancy— which Burns, who commended the whole 
song as ‘one of the most beautiful songs in the 
Scots or any language,’ said was ‘ worthy of the 
first poet : ’ 

The present moment is our ain, 

The neisl we never saw. 

Cumnor Hall. 

The dews of summer night did fall, 

Tlic moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies, ' 

The sounds of busy life were still, 

Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 

That issued from that lonely pile. 

‘ Leicester/ she cried, ^ is this thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 

Immured in shameful privity? 

• No more thou com’st, with lovcr^s speed, 

Thy once belovM bride to see ; 

But lie she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stem Earl, '1 the same to thee. 



‘Not so the usage 1 ri:ccive<l 

When happy in my failar^ li.ill ; 

No faithless husband then me gncvcl, 

No chilling fears did me appal. 

‘ 1 ro^e up witli the cheerful morn, 

No l.ark so blithe, no flower more gay ; 
.Vnd, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 

So merrily sung the livelong day, 

^ ir that my beauty is but small, 

.Vinong courtdadics all <lcspised. 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was j)ri2e<l? 

‘ And when you first to me made suit, 

How fair I was, you oft would say J 
And, proud of conquer, piucke<l the fruit. 
Then left the blossom to decay. 

* \ es ! now neglected ami despised, 

The rose is pale, the lily ’s dead ; 

But he that once their channs so prized, 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 

‘ For know, when sickening grief doth prey 
And tender love’s repaid with scorn, 

'Fhe sweetest l>cau(y will decay : 

W’hat floweret can cmlurc the storm? 

‘ At court, I ’m told, is beauty’s throne, 
W*hcrc every lady \ |>assing rare, 

That Eastern flowers that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 

*Thcn, Earl, why didst thou leave the l>eds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by? 

* 'Mong rural beauties 1 was one ; 

Among the fields wild-flowcrs are fair; 
Some country swain might me have won, 
And thought my passing beauty rare. 

* But, Leicester — or I much am wrongs 

It is not l>eauty lures thy vows ; 

Rather ambition’s gildeil crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

*Then, Leicester, uhy, again I pleads 
The injured surely may repine — 

Why didst thou wed a country* maid. 

When some fair princess might be thin«? 

* Why didst thou praise my humble diam:s 

And, oh I then leave them to decay? 

^Vhy didst thou win me to thy arms, 

Then leave to mourn the livelong day? 

* The village maidens of the plain 

Salute me lowly as they go : 

Envious they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 


‘ The simple n>*mphs I they little know 
How far more happy’s their estate; 
To smile for joy, than sigh for woe ; 

To be content, than to be great. 

’ How far less blest am I than them, 
Daily to pine and waste >rith care ! 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feek the chilling air. 
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* Nor, cruel Lari I can I *:tx}oy 
Tlic humble charms of solitude; 

Your minions proud my peace destroy, 
By ^ulk•n frowns or pratings rude. 

’ Last night as sad i chanced to stray, 
Tl»c Village dcath-l<U smote my car; 

1 hoy winked aside, and seemed to say : 
t.ounlCNS, prepare; thy cnrl is near.” 


Rise up and mak a clean firesidty 
Put on the mickle pot ; 

Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jock his Sunday's coal. 

And mik their shoon as black as slacs, 
Their stockins white as snaw ; 

It s a' to pleasure our gudeman— 

Me likes to see them br.iw. 


•And now, while happy peasants sleep, 
Here 1 >it lonely and forlorn ; 

No '»nc to soothe me as 1 weep, 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

* My -spiriiN flag, my hopc^* <lccay ; 

Still tlut drc.i(i dcath*l>cll smites my car; 
And many a l)ody seems to say : 

'* CountCNd, prepare ; thy end is near.” * 

Thu< sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and <lrcar ; 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved, 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 


There are twa hens into the crib, 

Mac fed this month and mair, 

Mak ha^ic and thraw their necks about, 
Thai Colin weel may fare. 

Bring down to me my bigonel, 

My bishop's salin go>tm, 

For I maun tell the bailie's wife 
That Colin 's come to town. 

My Turkey slippers I 'll put on, 

My stockins pearl blue — 

It 's a* to pleasure our gudeman. 

For he *s baith leal and true. 


And ere the dawn of day appeared, 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 

Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And m.any a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-1>ell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heard to call, 

And til rice the raven flap|>cd his wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The ma.stifT howlc<l At village door, 

The oaks were shaUcrc<l on the green ; 

Woe w as the hour, for never more 
That hapless Countess e'er was seen. 

And in that manor, now no more 
Is cheerful feast or sprightly l>all ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall 

The village maids, with fearful glance. 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller has sighed, 

And pensive wept the Countess* fall, 

As wandering onwards they Vc espied 
The haunie<i towen of Cumnor Hall. 


Sac true his heart, sae smooth his tongue ; 

His breath 's like caller air ; 

Ilis \tty fit has music in*t 
As he comes up the stair. 

And will 1 see his face again? 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I 'm downright dizzy wi* the thought : 
la troth I 'm like to greet. . 

In the authoi^s manuscript (which has 'button 
gown * where ' cotton gown * is usually given) 
another verse is added : 

If Colin '$ wcei, and weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave, 

And gin I live to mak him sae, 

I 'm blest aboon the lave. 

The following was the addition made by Beattie ; 

The cauld blasts of the winter w ind 
That thrillM through my heart, 

They *re a' blawn by ; I hae him safe. 

Till death we 'll never part. 

But what puts parting in my head? 

It may be far awa' ; 

The present moment is our ain, 

The Heist we never saw. 


There '0 nae Luck about the House. 
But arc ye sure the news is true ? 

And arc ye sure he *s weel ? 

Is this a time to think o' wark? 

Ve jauds, fling by your wheel. 

There 's nae luck about the house, 
There 's nae luck at a'. 

There 's nae luck ahout the house, 
When our gudeman 's awa\ 

Is this a time to think o' wark. 

When Colin 's at the door? 

Rax down my cloak— 'I 'll to the <}uayi 
And see him come ashore. 


The Spirit of the Cape.— From the 'Luslad.* 

Now prosperous gales the bending canvas swelled ; 
From these rude shores our fearless course we held t 
Beneath the glistening wave the god of day 
Had now live times withdrawn the parting ray, 
When o'er the prow a sudden darkness spread, 

And slowly floating o'er the mast's tall head 
A black cloud hovered ; nor appeared from far 
The moon's pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star i 
So deep a gloom the lowering vapour cast, 
Transfixed with awe the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hollow bursting roar resounds, 

As when hoarse surges lash their rocky mounds ; 
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Xor had ihc blackening wave, nor frowning heaven, 
The wonted signs of gathering teinpot given. 

Amazed we stood— O thou, our fortune's guide, 

Avert this omen, mighty God, I crietl ; 

Or through forbidden climes adventurous strayed, 
Have we the secrets of the deep **un'cyod, 

Which these wide solitudes of seas and sky 
Were doomed to hi<le from man’s unhallowed eye? 
Whate er this prodigy, it threatens more 
Than midnight tempests and the minglc^l roar, 

When sea and sky combine to rock the marble shore. 

I spoke, when rising through the darkened air, 
Appalle<l, we saw a hideous phantom glare ; 

High and enormous o’er the Hood he tosvered, 

And thwart our way with sullen aspect lowered. 
Unearthly paleness o’er his cheeks was spread, 

Erect uprose his hairs of withered red ; 

Writhing to spe.ak, his sable lips disclose. 

Sharp and disjoined, hU gnashing teeth's blue rows ; 
His haggard l>card flowed c|uivering on the wind, 
Revenge and horror in hU mien combined ; 

His clouderi front, by withering lightning scarretl, 

The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

His red eyes glowing from their dusky caves 
Shot livid fires : far echoing o’er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the caverned shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest’s roar. 

Cold gliding horrors thrilled each hero's breast 5 
Our bristling hair and tottering knees confessed 
Wild dread ; the while with visage gitastly wan, 

His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began : 

‘ O you, the boldest of the nations, fired 
By daring pride, by lust of fame inspire!, 

Who, scornful of the bowers of sweet repose, 

'll) rough these my waves advance your fearless prows, 
Regardless of the lengthening watery way, 

And all the storms that own my sovereign sway. 

Who ’mid surrounding rocks and shelves explore 
Where never hero braved my rage before 5 
Ve sons of Lusus, who, with eyes profane, 

Have vlcwe<l the secrets of my awful reign, 

Have passed the lK)unds which jealous Nature drew, 
To veil her secret shrine from mortal view, 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend, 

And bursting soon shall o’er your race descend. 

' With every bounding keel that dares my rage, 
Eternal war my rocks and storms shall wage ; 

The next proud fleet that through my dear domain, 

NN ilh daring search shall hoist the streaming vane, 
That gallant navy by my whirlwinds tossed, 

And raging seas, shall perish on my coast. 

Then he who first my secret reign descried, 

A naked corse wide floating o’er the tide 
Shall drive. Unless my heart’s full raptures fail, 

O Usus I oft ihalt thou thy children wail 5 
Each year thy shipwrecked sons shah thou deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore.’ . . , 
He spoke, and deep a lengthenetl sigh he drew, 

A doleful sound, and vanished from the view ; 

The frightened billows gave a rolling swell, 

And distant far prolonged the dismal yell ; 

Faint and more faint the howling echoes die. 

And the black cloud disperving, leaves the sky. 

^ Mickle’s works, wlih Life, by Sim (1609X 

Mickles translalioo of the sup«n<ded ihei of Fan^awe, 

■nd hu Wn tuccMded by ihoM of Quillioaa, bl(u,nve, Milch.ll, 
sad Sir Richard Burtea* 


James ISeatlie ‘i735‘ibo3' was the j>on of a 
small f.irmer and shopkeeper at I.aun.ncckirk in 
I Kincardine. Hdo^t hi> father in tluldhofnl. but w. is 
; assisted in his education by a kindly ehicr brother; 
and in his fourteenth year he obtained a l>ui>ary or 
exhibition (implying some proficiency in Latin at 
Marischal College, .Aberdeen. Ha\in^ graduated 
and been appointed schfx>lmaster of the pari>h 
of Fordoun "as plated amidst sccncn’ 

which stirred his love of nature and pcKtn*. The 
scenc.s sketched in his Minstrtl were plainly those 
in which he had grown up, and the feelings and 
aspirations therein expressed were those of his osvn 
boyhood and youth. In i;58 he was elected a 
master of the grammar-school of Aberdeen, and 
in 1760 Professor of Moral i^hilosophy and Logic 
in .Marischal College. In 1761 he published a 
collection of poerns and translations contributed 
from lime to lime to the Scots MitgazinCy the 
piece called Hctircuunf being most noticeable. In 
1765 appeared The Judginc fit 0/ some 

ungenerous verses on the death of Churchill. 
His ardour for what he held to be the truth led 
him at times into intolerance, €and he was loo 
fond of courting the notice and approbation of 
the great. In 1770 the poet appeared as a nieta* 
physician in his Essay on Truths where orthodox 
principles were defended in no \ery philosophical 
temper, and in a style which suffered by comparison 
with that of his illustrious opponent, David Hume. 
Next year the first part of TAc Afwstf c/ was pub- 
lished, and was received with universal approba- 
tion. Honours flowed in on the fortunate author. 
He visited London, and was admitted to all 
its brilliant and distinguished circles ; Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Garrick, and Reynolds were numbered 
among his friends. On a second visit in 1773 
he had an inierv'icw with the king and queen, 
which resulted in a pension of ^200 per annum. 
Oxford made him LL.D., %nnd Reynolds painted 
his portrait in an allegorical picture, in which 
he was seen by the side of the angel of Truth, 
thrusting down Prejudice, Scepticism, and Folly 
{two of them meant for Hume and Voltaire;. 
He was even promised preferment in the Church 
of England. The second part of the Minstrel 
was published in 1774; the projected third 
part never appeared. Domestic sorrows marred 
Beattie’s otherwise luippy lot. His wife became 
insane, and had to be confined in an asylum ; 
and he lost both of his accomplished sons. In 
his last years he was overcome by despondency, 
and sank into mental and ph>'sica] decay. 

To a new edition of the Essay on Truth in 1776, 
Beattie added essays on poetry and music, on 
laughter, and on the utility of classical learning ; 
and in 1783 he published a series of moral and 
critical Duseriafionsy of which Cowper said that 
Beattie was the only author whose philosophical 
works were diversified and embellished by a 
poetical imagination that makes even the driest 
subject and the leanest a feast for epicures.’ The 
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EUvunts of Moral Sd^nce^ largely a digest of his 
college lectures, appeared in 1790-^3. 

The Minstrel^ on which Beattie’s fame now 
rests, is a didactic poem, in the Spenserian stanza, 
designed to ‘trace the progress of a poetical 
genius, born in a rude age, from the first dawning 
of fancy and reason till that period at which he 
may be supposed capable of appearing in the 
world as a minstrel/ The idea was suggested by 
Percy's preliminary Dissertation to his Riliques. 
The character of Edwin, the minstrel — in which 
Beattie embodied his own early feelings and 
poetical aspirations— is the most essential part of a 
rather planless poem, the digressions and disqui* 
sitions being more tedious than the descriptive 
passages. Beattie was by nature a man of quick 
and tender sensibilities, and was well read in Gray, 
Collins, and other poets of the period. He had 
no original poetic power ; but here and there he 
shows a keener love for the romantic and grand 
in nature than is found in his predecessors (thus 
ranking amongst the promoters of Romanticism), 
and some of his really picturesque descriptions, in 
melodious verse, may yet be read with pleasure. 
His verses to Alexander Ross, the author of The 
FortutiaU Shepiurdessy give him a minor place 
among Scottish vernacular poets. The two first 
selections which follow are from the Mmstrel; the 
third from the ballad entitled The Hertnit. 

Beginziing of ‘The Miostrel/ 

Ah ! w lio can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar j 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
lias felt the influence of malignant star, 

Ami waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 

Cheeked by the scoff of Pride, by Ki\vy*i frown, 

And Poverty’s unconquerable Ixir, 

In life’s low vale remote has pine<t alone, 

Then dro])pcd into the grave, unpilied and unknown t 

And yet the languor of inglorious days 
Not equ.'illy oppressive is to all ; 

Him, who ne’er listened to the voice of praise, 

The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 

There arc, who, deaf to mad Ambition’s ciU, 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of Fame 5 
Supremely blest, if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had he, whose simple talc these artless lines proclaim. 

The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 

Nor need I here dcscril)e, in learned lay, 

How forth the Minstrel fared in daj's of yore, 

Right glad of heart, though homely in array ; 

His waving locks and beard all hoary gray ; 

While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 

\NTiich to the whistling wind responsive rung : 

Ami ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 

Pret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 

That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 

With thee let Pageantry and Power abide ; 

The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 


Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swam 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 

They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain ; 

The parasite their influence never w*arms, 

Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn, 

Vet horror screams from his discordant throat 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the mom, 

While warbling larks on russet pinions float : 

Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 

Where the gray linnets carol from the hill, 

O let them ne’er, with artificial note, 

To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, 

But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander where they wilL 

Lil>eral, not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand ; 

Nor w.as perfection made for man below. 

Vet ail her schemes w ith nicest art arc planned, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow , 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

There pUgue and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 

Here peaceful are the vales, .and pure the skies, 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 

Then grieve not thou, to whom the indulgent Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire : 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperial Innquet and the rich attire. 

Know* thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 

Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined ? 

No ; let thy heaven-taught soul to Heaven aspire, 

To fancy, freedom, harmony, resigned ; 

Ambition’s grovelling crew for ever left behind. 

Canst thou forego the pure ethereal souli 
In each fine sense $0 exquisitely keen, 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 

Stung with disease, and stupefied with spleen ; 

Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen, 

Even from lh)*seir thy loathsome heart to hide— 

The mansion then no more of joy serene— 

Where fear, distrust, malevolence abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointed pride? 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields 1 
The warbling woo<nand, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven t . . 

Bdwin. 

There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A shepherd swain, a man of low degree. 

Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady ; 

But he, I ween, was of the north countrie ; 

A nation famed for song, and beauty’s charms t 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 

Patient of toil : serene amidst alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith : invincible in arms. 

The shepherd swain of whom I mention made, 

On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock ; 
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The sickle^ scythe, or plough he never swayed ; 

An honest heart was almost all hU stock : 

His drink the living water from the rock : 

The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter s shock ; 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, wheresoe'er they 
went. 

And yet poor Edwin was no vnilgar boy. 

Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye« 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy ; 

Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy; 

And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none know why. 

The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed the lad ; 
Some deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed him 
mad. 

But why should I his childish feats display? 

Concourse, and noise, and toil he ever fled ; 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped. 

Or roamed at large the lonely mountain s head, 

Or where the maze of some bew'ildered stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led, 

There wouI<l he wander wild, till Phoebus* beam, 

Shot from the western cliff, released the weary team. 

The exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed, 

To him nor vanity nor joy could bring : 

His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing, 

By trap or net, by arrow or by sling ? 

These he detested ; those he scorned to wield : 

He wished to l>c the guardian, not the king, 

Tyrant far leas, or traitor of the field, 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 

Lo ! where the stripling, rapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 

And secs on high, amidst the encircling groves, 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine ; 

While waters, woods, and winds in concert join. 

And echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman's puny craft supplies? 

Ah, no t he belter knows great Nature's charms to prize. 

And oft he traced the uplands to survey 
When o'er the sky advanced the kindling dawm, 

The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray, 

And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn : 

Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn. 

Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil : 

But, lo I the sun appears, and heaven, earth, ocean smile. 

And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 

hen all in mist the world below was lost 

What dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast. 

And view the enormous waste of vapour, lost 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon round, 

Now scooped in gulfs, with mountains now embossed ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound, 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound I 


In truth he was a strange and wayward wight. 

Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 

In darkness and in storm he found delight ; 

Nor less than when on occon-wave serene, 

The southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. 

Even sad vicissitude aniusc<l his soul; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down hi> cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he w ished not to controL 

The Hermit. 

At the close of the day, w hen the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove. 

When nought but the torrent is heard on the hiH, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove; 
*Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung symphontous, a hermit began : 

No more with himself or with nature at war, 
lie thought os a sage, though he felt os a man. 

* Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and woe, 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 

For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral : 

But, if pity inspire thee, renov the sad lay. 

Mourn, sweetest complaincr, man calls thee to mourn ; 

0 soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away: 
Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 

* Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguished her crescent displays ; 

But lately I marked, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 

Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again ; 

But man's faded glory what change shall renew ? 

Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain I 

* 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

1 mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 

For mom is approaching, your charms lo restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew : 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering um^ 

O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? 

‘'Twas thus, by the glare of false science betrayed, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 

My thoughts wont to rovn, from shade onward to shade. 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

pity, great Father of Light," then I cried, 

^*Tby creature, who fain would not wander from thee ; 
Lo, humbled in dust, 1 relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free 1 " 

* And darkness and doubt are now fi)*ing away, 

No longer I roam In conjecture forlorn. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint, and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 

Sec Truth, Love, and Mercy in triumph descending, 

And Nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom I 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roscS arc blending, 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.' 

T>« tuada/d cdiliao of Beattie's po«ins U that by Dyce (Aldine 
Sir W. Forbes publUhcd a Life of bisiia 1806, and Mi^ 
Forbee in 1904. See mUo W. IC Fraser* r/ Laurtnctkirk 

(lUoX and (for letters) Msekie's Mr 
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llicliaol UriK’C (1746-67) was born at Kin- 
nc-.-.w<)od in Kinro»-sliire. His father, a poor 
weaver, tr.tincd his cliildren to a knowledge of 
their letters .and a deep sense of religious duty, 
and in the summer months .Mieh.acl was put to 
herd tattle. His education sufVered ; but as poet 
he found his account in solitary rommunion with 
n.iiiire. amidst scenery overlooking Loclilcvcn 
anti its ruined castle. In his fifteenth year the 
Imiv was judged fit for college, and at this time 
a relation of his father left him a legacy of 
:oo merks Scots— /it. 2s. 2d. sterling. This sum 
the old weaver piously devoted to the education 
of his favourite son, who, enrolled in Uecember 
1762 a student at Edinburgh University, was s«>on 
<iistinguished for general proficiency and for taste 
in poetry. After three sessions at college, sup- 
ported by parents, friends, and neighbours, he 
engaged to teach a school at (Jairncy Bridge on 
a salary of about /i I per annum. He completed 
his arts course in 1765, and entered the Divinity 
Hall in connection with the Burgher, or Asso- 
ciate, .Synod, intending to become a minister, 
lie obtained another school at Forest Mill near 
Tillicoultry in 1766, and taught for a time under 
equally depressing conditions. His schoolroom 
was low-roofed and damp, and the poor youth, 
oppressed by poverty and disappointment, lost 
health and spirits. He wrote his poem of Loch- 
Uven at Forest Mill, but was at length forced to 
return to his father's cottage, a victim of consump- 
tion. With de.ith full in his view he wrote his 
/i/ci,’’/— his best poem if we except the debated 
Luckoo, whose authorship is discussed in the next 
article, where the poem is quoted ; and he died on 
5th July 1767, aged twenty-one. 

His poems were published in 1770 by his college 
friend John Logan, who warmly eulogised Bruce’s 
character and talents. Anderson’s lirilish Poets 
(1794) contained eleven of Bruce’s poems. In 
1807 Principal Baird published an edition by sub- 
scription for the benefit of Bruce’s mother, then a 
widow. In t837 a complete edition of the poems 
was issued, with a Life, by Mackelvie. (Later 
editions arc Grosart’s, 1865; Mackenzie’s, 1914; 
Barnet’s, 1927.) The pieces left by Bruce have all 
the marks of youth— a style only half-formed and 
immature, and resemblances to other poets so 
close and frequent that the reader is constantly 
stumbling on some familiar image or expression. 
In Lochteveii,a descriptive poem in blank verse, 
nc obviously took Thomson as his model. The 
opening is a paraphrase of the commencement 
of Ihomson’s Sprinj^, and epithets taken from 
the Seasons occur throughout the whole poem, 
with traces of Milton, Ossian, and many other 
familiar poets. And it is argued that considerable 
passages are additions by Logan. The Last Day, 
in blank verse, is inferior to Lochleven. Other 
poems arc a pastoral, a pastoral song, a rhymed 
fable, ‘an historical ballad’ (on Sir James the 
Ross), and an ‘anacreontic’— not to speak of | 


some or all of the hymns or Scripture paraphrases 
printed as Logan’s, including T/u ComplahU of 
given in the next article. The has 

many weak lines and borrowed ideas (thus the 
odd locution ‘shut of eve’ is straiglit from Blair, 
page 306}, but attracts the reader and stirs 
sympathetic admiration for the young Christian 
philosopher who could thus describe the cheering 
aspects of reviving nature in the certain expecla* 
tion of his own speedy dissolution. 

Ele^— Written In Spring. 

’Tis pa^l : the tXK>n North has spent his mge ; 

Stem Winter now resigns (he lengthening day ; 

The stormy how lings of the winds assnage, 

An<l warm o'er ether western breezes play. 

Of genial heal and cheerful light the source, 

From southern climes, l>cneath another sky, 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden course : 

Before his licams all noxious vapours fly. 

Far to the north grim Winter draws his train, 

To his own clime, to /ecmhWs frozen shore ; 

Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign ; 

Where whirlw inds madden, and where lem{>ests roar. 

i. nosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her ro\>c of cheerful green, 

Again puts forth her flowers : ami all around 
Smiling, the cheerful face of spring is seen. 

BenoM ! the trees new* deck their w*ithercd l>oughs ; 

Their ample leaves, the hospitable plane, 

The tajKrr elm, and lofty ash disclose ; 

rhe hbM>ming haw thorn variegates the scene. 

The lily of the vale, of (lowers the queen, 

PuU on the rolx* she neither sewed nor spun ; 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 

Hop to an<i fro, and glitter in the sun. 

Soon as o cr eastern hills the morning |>ecrs, 

From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings ; 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she slcen ; 

Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she sings^ 

On the green furze, clothed o’er with golden blooms 
That fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes, 

While o*cr the wild his broken notes resound. 

While the sun journeys down the western sky, 

Along the greensward, tnarketl with Roman mound^ 
Beneath the blilhsome shepherd's w'Atchful eye, 

The cheerful lambkins dance and frisk around. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love, 

Who love to walk in Virtue’s flower)* road, 

Along the lovely paths of spring to rove, 

And follow Nature up to Nature’s God. 

Thus Zoroaster studied Nature’s laws ; 

Thus Socrates, the wisest of mankind ; 

Thus heavendaught Plato traced the Almighty cause» 
And left the wondering multitude liehind. 

Thus Ashley gathered academic bays ; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the seasons roll, 

Taught them to sing the great Creator’s praise, 

And bear their poet’s name from pole to pole. 
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Thus have I walked along ihe dewy lavvn ; 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn ; 
Before the lark I ’ve sung the beauteous dawn, 

And gathered health from all the gales of mom. 

And, even when winter chilled the aged year, 

I wandercvl lonely o’er the hoary plain : 

Though frosty Boreas warned me to forbear, 

Boreas, with all his tempests, wametl in vain. 

Then, sleep my nights, and quiet blessed my days ; 

I feared no loss, my mind was all my store ; 

No anxious wishes e'er disturbed my ease ; 

Heaven gave content and health— I asked no more. 

Now spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known j 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper bums, 

And all the joys of life with health arc flown. 

Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 

Beneath some blasted tree 1 lie reclined, 

And count the silent moments as they pass : 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can slop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them at rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, arc true. 

Led by pale ghosts. I enter Death’s dark gate. 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu, 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 

1 see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 

The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains I 
Enough for me the churchyard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 

There let me wander at tlie shut of eve 

When sleep siu dewy on the labourer’s eyes : 

The world and all its busy follies leave, 

And talk with Wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 

There let me sleep, foigotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes ; 

Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, ' 

Till the long night is gone, and the last mom arise. 

John Logan (i 748 -fi 8 ) was included by Isaac 
p Israeli, in his Calamities 0/ Authors, amongst un- 
fortunate men of genius. Logan had undoubtedly 
ambitions he never realised ; but there is nothing 
to warrant the assertion that he died of a broken 
hKirt Born at Soutra in Midlothian, the son 
of a small farmer, who educated him for the 
mimslry, Logan, after he had finished his studies 
at Edinburgh, been duly ‘licensed' to preach, and 
teen for a time tutor at Ulbster to the afterwards 
famous Sir John Sinclair, was in 1773 appointed 
one of the ministers of South Leith. Under the 
auspices of Principal Robertson and Dr Hugh 
read a course of lectures in Edinburgh 


an outline of which he published in J7S1 as The 
Elements of the Philosophy 0/ History ; and in 
1782 he printed one of his lectures on tlie Manners 
<snd Governments 0/ Asia. The same year he 
published his poems, and in 1783 Punr.amede, a 
tragedy on the signing of Magna Charta. The 
play was acted in Edinburgh, but only once— on 
account of its political references, it «as said. 
His parishioners disapproved this exercise of Ins 
talents, and unfortunately Logan had lajiscd into 
irregular and dissipated habits. The consequence 
was that in 1786 he resigned his charge on re- 
ceiving a small annuity, and settled in Lontion. 
where he died. In London, Logan was a con- 
tributor to the hnj'lish Review, and wrote a 
pamphlet on the Charges against IVarren Hastings 
—an eloquent defence and counter-attack on his 
accusers— which led to the tri.al of Stockdalc the 
publisher, and to one of the most memorable of 
Erskinc’s speeches. Among Logan’s manuscripts 
were found several unfinished tragedies, twenty-two 
lectures on ancient histor)-, portions of a periodi- 
cal work, and a collection of fervid sermons, two 
volumes of which were published by his executors. 
By a perverse fate, what appear to have been 
Logan’s lectures were printed (2 vols. 1788-93), as 
his own, under the title of A View of Antient 
History, by Dr William Rutherford, who was 
headmaster of a school at Uxbridge. 

Logan it was who in 1770 published (see the 
preceding page) the poems of his dead college 
friend Michael Bruce. In doing so he exercised 
his editorial' discretion by not printing several of 
the pieces amongst Bruce’s manuscripts, as well 
^ by making extensive alterations on and addi- 
tions to Bruce’s verses ; and, as he states in 
his preface, ‘to make up a miscellany, poems 
wrote by dificrent authors arc inserted.’ The 
best of these he afterwards claimed himself, 
and published as his own in 1781. With re- 
spect to the vexed question of the authorship of 
the ode To the Cuckoo — which Burke admired so 
much that on visiting Edinburgh he sought out 
Logan to compliment him — the evidence seems to 
be as follows : In favour of Logan, there is the ' 
open publication of the ode under his own name in 
1781 ; the fact of his having shown it in manuscript 
to several friends before its publication, and de- 
clared it to be his composition ; and that during 
Logan’s life his claim to be the author was not 
disputed. In republishing the ode, Logan iii.ade 
corrections such as an author was likely to make 
in a piece written by himself eleven or twelve 
y^rs before. In 1873 a careful and conscientious 
sifter of evidence, David Laing, in a tract on the 
authorship of this ode, defended Logan’s claim ; 
so did Dr John Small {British and Foreigfi Evan, 
gelieal Review, 1877) and the Rev. Robert Small 
{ib. 1879): but Bruce’s authorship was strenu- 
ously asserted by Mackelvie (1837), Grosart (1865- 
86), Mackenzie {1905), and Barnet (1926). There 
i are certainly arguments in support of Bruce’s 
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claim (see Chamber's Journal, January 1926). 
The question perhaps hardly admits of dcmonslra- 
live proof. It counts against Logan that he used 
in his sermons sentences or passages from Blair, 
Sherlock, Jeremiah Seed, and perhaps ZoUikofer 
as translated. And it sitould be remembered that 
(juestions of literary property were not in Logan’s 
cei^tury so strictly regarded as now. It is im- 
possible to settle the authorship of some of the 
tilings by Swift and Arbuthnot and Pope. Great 
poets do not now incorporate with their own 
works, as Thomson did, passages by their friends ; 
Mallet may have considerably altered and thought 
he had a claim to ‘ Rule Britannia/ though he 
did not write the first draft ; and Erasmus Darwin 
unhesitatingly incorporated with the very opening 
of his liolank (Jankn without remark, without 
her consent, and against her wish, a long passage 
that ha<l already been published as a poem by his 
friend Miss Seward. Apart from the ode To Hu 
Cuckoo, the best of Logan’s things arc his verses 
on a Visit to the Country in Autumn^ his half- 
dramatic poem of The Lovers^ and his fine ballad 
stanzas on the Braes of Yarrow. Nine of the 
best of the Paraphrases adopted by the Church 
of Scotland in 1781, in several eases ‘improved’ 
versions of older hymns by Doddridge and others, 
are in their present shape attributed to him, but 
these also have been claimed by some for Michael 
Bruce. 

Logan’s principles of the philosophy of history 
—though in the end the book degenerates into 
jottings on the salient features of the history of 
Egypt, Persia, Sparta, Athens, Macedonia, and 
Rome— arc sufficiently modern or ‘advanced’ to 
warrant a quotation. At the outset he insists 
that ‘the physical causes arc those qualities of 
the soil and climate which work insensibly on 
the temper/ and ‘delivers the opinion’ ‘that the 
original character of nations arises chiefly from 
physical causes, and that the subsequent changes 
arc almost entirely owing to moral/ He recognises 
three stages in early social development : savages 
who have no permanent possessions ; barbarous 
tribes ‘ who have adopted the idea of permanent 
possession in their flocks and herds, but who, as 
they still continue to migrate, have no private 
property in land and the stage of ‘nations when 
they forsake (heir roving life and, settling in the 
soil, appropriate land/ 

The arrangements and improvements which take place 
in human affairs result not from the efforts of individuals, 
but from a movement of the whole society. 

From want of attention to this principle, history hath 
often degenerated into the panegyric of single men and 
the worship of names. Lawgiven are recorded, but who 
makes mention of the people? When, moved with curi* 
osity, we enquire into the causes of the singular institu- 
tions which prevailed at Sparta, at Athens, or Rome, 
historians think it sufficient to mention the names of 
Lycurgvis, Solon, or Romulus. They seem to have 
believed that forms of government were established 


with as much case as theories of govemraent were 
written. Such visionary systems are foreign to human 
affairs. No constitution is formed by a concert: no 
government is copied from a plan. Sociability and 
policy arc natural to mankind. In the progress of 
society, instincts turn into arts, and original principles 
arc converted into actual cslablishmcnls. When an 
inequality of possessions takes place, the few that arc 
opulent contend for power, the many defend their 
rights: from this struggle of parties a form of govern- 
mcni is esiablishcd. 

Illustrations of this observation from ancient and 
modern states. 

The laws of a nation are derived from the same 
origin with their governincnU 

Rising, in this manner, from society, all human 
improvements appear in their proper place, not as 
separate and detached articles, but as the various 
though regular phenomena of one great system. 
Poetry, philosophy, the fine arts, national manners and 
customs, result from the situation and spirit of a 
people. 

All that legislators, patriots, philosophers, statesmen, 
and kings can do, is to give a direction to that stream 
which is for ever flowing. 

It is this that renders history, in Us proper form, 
interesting to all mankind, as its object is not merely 
to delineate the projects of princes or the intrigues o( 
statesmen, but to give a picture of society and repre- 
sent the character and spirit of nations. 

Similar situations produce similar appearances; and, 
where the state of society is the same, nations will 
resemble one another. 

The want of attention to this hath filled the world 
with infinite volumes. The most remote resemblances 
in language, customs, or manners have suggested the 
idea of deriving one nation from another. 

Nature directs the use of all the faculties that she 
hath given; in favourable circumstances every animal 
unfolds Us powers ; and man is the same being over 
the whole world. 

Illustrations Iwth from savage and civiliicd nations, 
Man is one animal ; and, where the same situations 
occur, human nature is the same. 

Hence the foundation of evcr)*lhing is in nature; 
politics is a science ; and there is a s)’Slem in human 
affairs. 

It is peculiar to the human race that the spedcs im- 
proves as well as the individual. 

Hence a noble field presents itself to the philosophical 
historian, to trace the rise and progress of society and 
the history of civilisation. 

All nations have been r^idc before they were refined. 
The commencement of history is from the wood and 
the wilderness Mankind appear everywhere, at first, 
a weak and infant species ; and the most celebrated 
nations trace back their origin to a few wandering 
tribes. 

The early condition of our spedes, therefore, is a 
subject both of curiosity and importance. There art 
no records, however, of such a state. The youth of 
the society, like (hat of the individual, posses away 
unperceived. 

Happily for the historian, the discovery of America 
has supplied this defect. 

The history of the aborigines of America Is curious ; 
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and we deliver it not as the annals of the new world, 
but as it belongs to the antiquities of mankind, and 
delineates the picture of all nations in the rude state. 

To the Cuckoo. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of Spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

* Behold 1 sad emblem of thy state. 

The floweri that paint the field : 

Or trees that crown the mountain's brow. 

And boughs and blossoms yield. 

‘ When chill the blast of Winter blows. 

Away the Summer flies, 

The flowers resign their sunny robes, 

. And all their beauty dies. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year? 

•Nipt by the year the forest fades ; 

And, shaking to the wind. 

The leaves toss to and fro, and streak 

The wilderness l>ehind. 

Delightful visitant \ with thee 

1 hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
. From birds among the bowers. 

'The Winter past, reviving flowers 

Anew shall paint the plain, 

The woods shall hear the voice of Spring 

And flourish green again. 

The school-boy, waodering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts^ the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imicates thy lay. 

• But man departs this earthly scene. 

Ah f never to return ! 

No second Spring sh.*ill e'er revive 

The ashes of the urn. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to hail. 

‘ The inexorable doors of death, 

What hand can e’er unfold ? 

Who from the cerements of the tomb 

Can raise the human mould ? 

Sweet bird I thy bower U ever green, 

Thy sky U ever clear 5 

TTiou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No Winter in thy year J 

• The mighty flood that rolls along 

Its torrents to the main, 

The waters lost can ne’er recall 

From that abyss again. 

Oh, could I fly, I *d fly with thee 1 

We *d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of (he Spring. 

Th« ihird line of the fourth verse orieinolly stood 
* Starts ihy curious voice to hear/ 
which was doubtless altered by Logan at defective in quantity, 
though * curious* hai been defended as mier to laci ihao ' new/ 

The Complaint of Nature. 

* Pew are thy days, and full of woe, 

0 man, of woman bom 1 

Thy doom is written, ** Dust thou art, 

And shalt to dust return.*' 

•The da)'s, the years, (he ages, dark 

Descending down to night, 

Can never, never be redeemed 

Back to the gates of light. 

• So man de|>arts the living scene, 

To night s perpetual gloom 5 

The voice of morning ne’er shall break 

The slumbers of the tomb. 

' Where are our fathers ? Whither gone 

The mighty men of old ? 

The patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings, 

In sacred books enrolled ? 

' Determined arc the days that fly 

Successive o’er thy head ; 

The numbered hour is on the wing 

That lays thee with the dead. 

'Gone to the resting-place of mao, 

The everlasting home, 

Where ages past have gone before. 

Where future ages come.' 

MlasI the little day of life 

Is shorter than a span ; 

Yet black with thousand hidden ills 

To miserable man. 

Thus nature poured (he wail of woe, 

And urged her earnest cry i 

Her voice, in agony extreme, 

Ascended to the sky. 

^Gay is thy morning, flattering hope 

Thy sprightly step attends j 

Bui soon the tempest howls behind, 

And the dark night descends. 

The Almighty beard : then from his throne 

In majesty he rose ; 

And from (he heaven, that opened wide, 

His voice in mercy flows : 

'Before its splendid hour the cloud 

Comes o'er the beam of light ;• 

A pilgrim in a weary land, 

Man tarries but a night, 

• 

' When mortal man resigns his breatlv 

And falls a clod of day. 

The soul immortal wings its flight 

To never-setting day. 


y 
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‘ PrcparccJ of old for wicked men 
The lx?d of lornietu Hc< ; 

The jiisl 'ihall enter into bliss 
Immortal in the skies/ 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

•Thy liraes were iKinny, Varrort stream! 

When first on them I met my lover ; 

Thy braes how clrcary» Varrow stream ! 

When now thy waves his Inxly cover! 

For ever no«, O Varrow stream I 
I fiou art to me a stream of sorrow' ; 

For never on il>v hanks shall 1 

Behold my love, the llower of \ arrow. 

* He promised me a inilk'vshitc »lced« 

To iK’ar me lo his father's lowers ; 

He proniisc<l me a little pa{*c» 

To ‘xjuire me to his fallter's lowers ; 

He promiserl me a \vc<ldlng-nng, — 

The wc<hling*tlay was fix'd to* morrow 
Now he is weddenl lo his grave, 

Alas, his walciy grave in Varrow ! 

* Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I .is freely told him ! 

Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 
1'hat I should never more l>ehold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanish'd with a shriek of sorrow ; 

Thrice did the water* >vraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan through Varrow. 

* Ilis mother front the window look'd, 

With all the longing of a mother ; 

His little sister weeping walk'd 

I he grcen-wotMl path to meet her brother : 
They sought him c«ist, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough : 
They only saw llic clou<l of night, 

'I hcy only heard the roar of Varrow. 

* No longer from thy window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tcmlcr mother! 

No longer walk, thou lovely maid ! 

Al.xs, thou hast no more a brother I 
No longer seek him east or west, 

Ati<l search no more the forest thorough ; 
For, wandering in the night so dark, 
lie fell A lifeless corse in Yarrow. 

‘The tear shall never leave my cheek. 

No other youth shall l>e my marrow ; 

I ’ll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee 1 'll sleep in Yarrow.’ 
The tear did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth became her marrow ; 

She found his l>ody in the stream, 

Ami now with him she sleeps in Yarrow, 

From 'Runnamede.' 

He is a traitor lo his native hind, 

A traitor to mankind who in a cause 
That down the course of time will fire the world, 
Rides not upon the lightning of the sky 
To save his country. . . . 

The voice of freedom 's not a still, small voice i 
’Tis in the fire, the thunder and the storm 


The goddess Liberty delights lo dwell. 

If rightly 1 foresee Britannia's fate 
The hour of peril is the halcyon hour ; 

The shock of parties brings her best repose, 

Like her w*ild waves, w'hcn working in a storm, 

That foam and roar and mingle earth and heaven. 

Vet guard the island which they seem to shake. 

Amongst the pocmi reprinted, in whole or in pari, after the 
Palter in Scottish Bibles * parophr;i$ei* or * hymns* are the well* 
known ones. * O God of Abraham iHcthel] by whose hand,' * Few 
are thy dayi and full of woe ' (abridged from the poem quoted 
aboveX *0 happy is the man who hears/ * Behold the mountain 
of the Iword.' and 'Where hi^h (he heavenly temple Mandt.' 
These are all .*imongsl the nine hymns pviUished in 17M as 
by Losan. 'O God of Bethel* i«. as Lord belbome .<aid, 
Dr Doddnd(;e*s, 'rewritten and certainly improved by f^^gan.* 
And it should I’e noied that the most convinced defender of 
Ixigan's ri^ht to most of the disputed poemi insists that Bruce 
must have written something on the lines of 'Ihe Complaint of 
Nature.' though as it stands it is largely or mostly Logat/s. the 
artistic rounding off being certainly hi% Mr I>. )■ Maclagan in 
/VL* takes Logan's side : Dr Julian ir> 

his great DUti^naty 0/ (1899) follows Grosart. 

Nathaniel Cotton (1705-88) wrote Visions 
in Vfrsey for th^ EnUrtainment ami Instruction 
of Younger MindSy w'hich arc, on the whole, more 
likely to instruct than lo amuse. He was bom 
in London, the son of a Levant merchant, and 
as a medical practitioner at St Albans was distin- 
guished for his skill in the treatment of mental 
disorders. Cowper, a patient in Cotton's hitppily 
named ‘ Collegium Insanorum,' bears evidence 
to his ‘well-known humanity and sweetness of 
temper.’ Both in his nine Visions (Friendship, 
Happiness, Slander, Marriage, Death, &c.) and in 
his seven Fables (‘The Scholar and the Cat,' 
‘The Snail and the Gardener,' &c.) he imitated 
Gay in verse and manner, though, as a contem- 
porary said, ‘ \vilh greater forciblencss of the 
moral spirit.' There arc also talcs, epitaphs, 
imitations, and miscellanies, in some of which 
there arc anticipations of the ninctccnih-ccniury 
spirit, though in cightccnlh-ccntury words. 

To Children listening to a Lark. 

See the lark prunes his active wings, pretnt 

Rises to heaven, and soars, and sings. 

His morning hymns, his mid*day lays, 

Arc one continued song of praise. 

He speaks his Maker all he can, 

And shames the silent tongue of man. 

When the declining orb of light 
Reminds him of approaching night, 

His warbling vespers swell his breast, 

And as he sings he sinks to rest. 

Shall birds instructive lessons tench, 

And we be deaf to what they preach ? 

No, ye dear nestlings of my heart. 

Go, act the wiser songster's part. 

Spurn your warm couch at early dawn, 

And with your God begin the mom. 

To Him your grateful tribute pay 
Through every period of the day. 

To Him your evening songs direct ; 

His eye shall watch, His arm protect. 

Though darkness reigns, Me 's with you stUL 
Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ilL 
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The Fireside. 

Dear Cloe, while the busy crowd. 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, wc *11 step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world wc’ll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here ; 

Nor intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heartfelt jo)‘s. 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our jo>*s must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 

When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursion o'er, 

The di$.appoinled bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below. 

Our bal>cs shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 

We’ll form their minds with studious care 
To all that ’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the Mt%. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They II joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our caro. 

No |K»rTowed joys 1 they 're all our own, 
While to the world wc live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot : 

Monarchs 1 we envy not your state t 
Wc look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humble lot 

Our portion is not large, indeed j 
But then how little do wc need 1 
For nature's calls arc few : 

In this the art of living lies. 

To want no more than may suflice, 

And make that little do. 

We’ll therefore relish with content 
Whate'er kind providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 

For, if our slock be very small, 

Tif prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 


To l>c rc^igncd wlicn ills K-tidc, 
i'aticnt when favours are denied. 

And pleased with favours ; 

Dear Cloc, this is wisdom's part : 

This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

Wc 'll ask no long-protracted treat, 

Since winter-! ife is seldom sweet ; 

Bui when our feast is o'er, 

Graicful from tabic we 'll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons with envious cyci 
The relics of our store. 

Thus hand in hand through life we *11 go ; 

Its checkered paths of joy and woe 

With cautious steps wc *11 tread ; 

Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle whh the dead : 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel, whisper (xracc, 

And smooth the beti of death. 

Hu works, raruH$ FUcet in Protr rmr, published afiet 
his death by hU son. fill two volume* <»7^tX and ar« iodudod m 
lome of iho collectioo* of the pocli. 

Samuel Bishop (i75i-9S)» bom in London 
and educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and St 
Johns, Oxford, became, after taking orders, master 
of his old school. His poems (which flil two 
volumes quarto I) are none of them long, and deal 
with subjects as miscellaneous as spring, the man 
of taste, cricket, the librar)*, Sunday, the privateer, 
the easy-chair, arithmetic, landscape painting, and 
the English sailor. Many of his happiest verses 
were addressed to his wife and daughter. 

To Mrs Bifibop. on the Anniversary of her 
Weddln^-day, with a Ring. 

‘ Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed 
So, fourteen years ago, I said. 

Behold another ring 1— ‘ For what ?’ 

‘ To wed thcc o'er again ? ’ Why not ? 

With that first ring I married youth, 

Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 

Taste long admired, sense long revered, 

And oU my Molly then appeared. 

If she, by merit since disclosed, 

Prove twice the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now, 

To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day, with faith as sure. 

With ardour os intense, os pure, 

As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighlc<l mine, 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 

With this I wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 

Those virtues which, before untried. 

The wife has added to the bride ; 

Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 

Endearing wedlock’s very name. 
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My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

VoT conscience’ sake as well as love’s. 

Ami why?— They shew me every hour 
Honour’s high thought, Affection’s power, 
Discretion’s dcc<h sound Judgment’s sentence, 

And tench me all things— but repentance. 

T wo hundred and ninety 'Seven short poems 
are classified— oddly enough, some of them — as 
'epigrams,' of which these arc specimens : 

John Bull. 

John hull whene’er the maggot bites, 

Cropsick with case and quiet, 

Raves about wrongs roars about rights, 

All rumpus, rage, ami riot. 

But if a foreign foe intru<]cs, 

John tells a <lifferent story' ; 

Aw.ay with fears I away with fcud> ! 

All s Union, Triumph, Glory! 

lie scorns Dons, Dutchmen, and Mounscers 
And spite of their alliance. 

With half the worhl about his car^, 

Bids t'other half <leriancc ! 

When England’s foes her follies view. 

Each <lay, cacl) hour shews something new ; 

But let them try in arms their skill, 

And England is— Old England still I 

Plus XTltra. 

When Johnsor^ the lives of our poets composed, [closed. 
He scarce thought how his own would l)c hacked wher^ it 
We’ve h.a<i life upon life without end or cessation, 

A perfect biographical superfetation : 

Male, female, friend, foe have had hands in the mess, 

And the paper announces still more in the press— 

Not a cat, though for cats fate spins ninefold the thread, 
Has so many lives, living, as Johrtson has dead. 

Hush Blair (1718-1800), an Edinburgh minis- 
ter, was long regarded as the most famous exponent 
of ‘ sacred eloquence * both in theory' and in practice. 
The number of sets of volumes of his sermons still 
to be seen in book-stalls and at book-auctions 
testifies not less strongly to the popularity he once 
enjoyed than to the change of taste in that depart- 
ment. He was at first minister of a country church 
in Fifeshirc, but was successively preferred to the 
Canongatc, Lady Ycstcris, and the High Church 
in Edinburgh. In 1759 he commenced a course 
of lectures on rhetoric and b<lUs 4 cttr€s^ becoming 
professor of that subject at the university in 1762 ; 
and in 1763 he published his Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossiatiy in which he zealously defended 
the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossianic dis- 
coveries. In 1777 appeared the first volume of 
his Sermons^ which was so well received that the 
author published three other volumes, and a fifth 
was printed after his death. A royal pension of 
^200 further rewarded the author. Blair next pub- 
lished his university Lectures (1783), and they also 
met with a favourable reception. Though some- 
what feeble in style and manner, they were accepted 


as a supreme code of the laws of taste that 
prevailed at the time. The sermons arc written 
with taste and elegance, wholly without fenour, 
force, or profundity, and, after the manner of the 
‘ Moderates/ inculcate Christian morality without 
allusion to controversial topics. 

On the Cultivation of Taste. 

Such studies have this peculiar advantage, th.at they 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lea<i to 
inquiries acute, but not painful \ profound, but not dry 
or abstruse. They strew* llowers in the path of science ; 
and while they keep the mind bent in some degree and 
active, they relieve it at the same time from that more 
toilsome labour to which it mast submit in the acquisi* 
tion of ncces^ry erudition or the investigation of alfStract 
truth. The cultivation of taste is further recommended 
by the happy* effects which it naturally tends to produce 
on human life. The most busy m.an in the most 
active sphere cannot be always occupied by business. 
Men of serious professions cannot always be on the 
stretch of serious thought. Neither can the most gay 
and flourishing situations of fortune afford any man the 
|>owcr of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life must 
always languish in the hands of the idle. It will 
frequently languish even in the hands of the busy, if 
they have not some employment subsidiary to that 
which forms their main pursuit. How, then, shall these 
vacant spaces, those unemployed inter%'ab, which more 
or less occur in the life of every one, be filled up ? How 
can we contrive to dispose of them in any way that 
shall be more agreeable in itself, or more conson.*tnt to 
the dignity of the human mind, than in the entertain- 
ments of taste and the study of polite literature? He 
who is so happy as to have acquired a relish for these 
has always at hand an innocent and irreproachable 
amusement for his leisure hours, to save him from the 
danger of many a pernicious passion. He is not in 
hazard of being a burden to himself. He is not obliged 
to fly to low company, or to court the riot of loose 
pleasures, in order to cure the tediousness of existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this 
useful purpose to which the pleasures of taste may be 
applied, by interposing them in a middle station between 
the pleasures of sense and those of pure intellect. We 
were not designed to grovel always among objects so 
low as the former ; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
stantly in $0 high n region as the latter. The pleasures 
of taste refresh the mind after the toils of the intellect 
and the labours of abstract study ; and they gradually 
raise it above the attachments of sense, and prepare it 
for the enjoyments of virtue. So consonant is this to 
experience, that, in the education of youth, no object has 
in every age appeared more important to wise men than 
to tincture them early with a relish for the entertain- 
ments of taste. The transition is commonly made with 
ease from these to the dischaige of the higher and moro 
important duties of life. Good hopes may he enter- 
tained of those whose minds have this liberal and 
elegant turn. It is favourable to many virtues. Whereas, 
to be entirely devoid of relish for eloquence, poetry, 
or any of the fine arts, is justly construed to be on un- 
promising symptom of youth ; and raises suspicions of 
their being prone to low gratifications, or destined to 
drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal punuits of life. 

There are indeed few good dispositions of any kind 
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with which the improvement of taste is not more or less 
connected. A cultivated taste increases sensibility to 
all the tender and humane passions^ by giving them 
freejuent exercise; while it tends to w*eaken the more 
violent and herce emotions. 

* Ingenuas didicisse hdclitcr artes 
Hmollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.' 

The elevated sentiments and high examples which 
poetr)', eloquence, and history arc often bringing under 
our view naturally tend to nourish in our minds public 
spirit, the love of glor)', contempt of external fortune, 
and the admiration of w*hat is truly illustrious and great. 
1 will not go so far as to say that the improvement of 
taste and of virtue is the same, or that they may always 
l>e expected to coexist in an equal degree. More pow'er* 
ful correctives than taste can apply arc necessary for 
reforming the corrupt propensities which too frequently 
prevail among mankind. Elegant speculations .ire some- 
times found to float on the surface of the mind, while 
l>ad passions possess the interior regions of the heart. 
At the same time, this cannot but l)C admitted, that tite 
exercise of taste is, in its native tendency, moral ami 
purifying. From reading the most admired produc- 
tions of genius, whether in poetry or prose, almost every 
one rises with some good impressions left on his mind ; 
and though these may not always be durable, they arc 
at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, that without 
possessing the virtuous afTections in a strong degree, no 
man can attain eminence in the sublime parts of clo* 
quence. He must feel what a good man feels, if he 
expects greatly to move or to interest mankind. They 
are the ardent sentiments of honour, virtue, magnani- 
mity, and public spirit, that only can kindle that fire 
of genius, and call up into the mind those high ideas, 
which attract the admiration of ages ; and if this spirit 
be necessary to produce the most distinguished efforts 
of eloquence, it must be necessary also to our relishing 
them with proper taste and feeling. 

Dugrald Stewart {1753-1828), by his essays 
and treatises no less than by his lectures, gave 
lucidity and popularity to the Scottish Philosophy. 
The son of the Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, he was bom in the 
college buildings there. While yet a youth he 
was appointed his father’s assistant and successor ; 
and in 1785, when Dr Adam Ferguson retired from 
the Moral Philosophy chair, Stewart tvas appointed 
his successor, and discharged the duties of the 
office till 1810. The latter years of his life were 
spent in literary retirement at Kinneil House near 
Bo’ness. His political friends, the \Vhigs, when 
in office in 1806, created for him the sinecure 
office of Gazette writer for Scotland. Few 
lecturers have ever been more popular than 
Dugald Stewart— his eloquence, taste, and dignity 
rendered him both fascinating and impressive. 
His wntings are marked by the same charac- 
teristics, and can be read with pleasure even by 
those who have no very keen interest in meta- 
physical studies. This, indeed, the secret of 
their success then, has helped to render them 
obsolete now. They deal not merely with meta- 


physics, but with logic, psychology, ethics, natural 
theology, the principles of taste, politics, and 
political economy. He considcr.ibly developed 
the Scottish Philosophy, improving on its founder, 
Reid, by the fuller and more systematic exposition 
of the powers of the mind ; and his contribution 
to the philosophy of taste was a notable .Klvance. 
The works include The Philosophy of tlu Ifutnan 
Mittd (1792-1827), Philosophical Essays u8io\ a 
Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphyucai and 
Ethical Philosophy (originally for the Encyclo- 
paedia Sri/annica), and The Active and Moral 
Pertoers of Man ^ published a few weeks before his 
dc.ith. Stewart also published Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy^ and wrote colourless M emoirs of 
Frincip.al Robertson, of .Adam Smith, and of Reid. 
‘All the years I remained .about Edinburgh,' said 
James Mill, ‘I used, as often .as I could, to steal 
into Mr Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, which 
was always a high treat. I have heard Pitt and 
Fox deliver some of their most admired speeches, 
but I never heard anything nearly so clcKjuent 
as some of the lectures of Professor Stewart. 
The taste for the studies which have formed 
my favourite pursuits, and which will be so to 
the end of my life, I owe to him.’ Other notable 
men who were taught by Stewart were Lords 
Jeffrey and Cockbum, Francis Homer, Sir W’altcr 
Scott, Lord Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, the 
future Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, 
and Earl Russell — for Stewart’s fame and his 
philosophic Liberalism, as much as the Tory ism 
of the English universities, attracted to Edinburgh 
many scions of the great English Whig houses. 
Sydney Smith was an admiring auditor ; and the 
Scottish metaph>*sician contributed in no small 
degree to the training of the next generation of 
English Whig statesmen and publicists. His sym- 
pathy with the Americans and, in the earlier stage, 
with the French Revolution provoked irritation 
and opposition amongst those of another way of 
thinking. He had occasionally American colonials 
amongst his hearers ; thus the father of James 
Russell Lowell studied under the Edinburgh 
philosopher. 

On Memory. 

It is generally supposed that, of all our faculties, 
memory is that which nature has bestowed in the most 
unequal degrees on different individuals ; and it is far 
from being impossible that this opinion may l>e mcU 
founded. If, however, we consider that there is scarcely 
any man who has not memory sufficient to learn the use 
of language, and to learn to recognise, at the first glance, 
the appearances of an infinite number of familiar objects, 
besides acquiring such an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature and the ordinary course of human affairs os is 
necessary for directing his conduct in life, we shall be 
satisfied that the original disparities among men in thii 
respect arc by no means so immense os they seem to be 
At first view ; and that much is to be ascribed to dilTerent 
habits of attention, and to a difTcrence of selection among 
the various events presented to their curiosity. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals 
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mIio unu^ual loucrji of inciuory uilh respect to 

.my one cl.vss of objects arc commonly as remarkably 
<lcric*cnl Ml ^ome of tlic o^hcr applications of that faculty. 
I kneu .a person thoiij^h completely i|’norant of 

l.aiih, u.is able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of 
after b.iving licarcl them once read to him— not, 
iivlecH, with j>erfect exactness, but with such a degree 
ol re'Oinblancc as (all circumstances considered) mas 
I nil) .Tstonishing ; yet this person (who was in the con- 
<lklion of a servant) was singularly deficient in memory in 
all cases in which that faculty is of real practical utility. 
He 'sas noted in every* f.aniily in which he had been 
employed for habits of forgctfulncvs and could scarcely 
deliver an ordinary message without committing some 
blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, 
will l>c found to apply to by far the greater number of 
tho'^c in wliom this faculty seems to exhibit a preter- 
natural or anomalous degree of force. The varieties of 
memory* arc indcctl wonderful, hut they ought not to \k 
confininded with inequalities of memory. One man is 
distinguished by a power of recollecting names, and 
flatcs, an<l genealogies; a second, by the multiplicity 
of speculations and of general conclu.sions treasurccl up 
in Ills intellect ; a third, by the facility with which 
words and combinations of wonls (the very woixls of a 
speaker or of an author) seem to bay hold of his mind ; 
.a fourth, hy the quickness with which he seizes and 
appropri.itcs tl)e sense nn<l meaning of an author, while 
the plirascology and style seem .altogether to escape his 
notice; a fifth, hy his memory for poetry; a sixth, hy 
his memor)* for music ; a seventh, by his memory for 
arLhitccturc, ^tatuar)*, and painting, and all the other 
objects (»f taste which .ire addressed to the eye. All 
tho>e (lifTercnt powers seem miraculous to those who do 
not po‘v«ic>s them ; and as they arc apt to Ik supposed 
hy superficial observers to Ik commonly united in the 
wmc individuals, they contribute much to encourage 
those exaggerated estimates concerning the original 
irieqnahtics among men in respect to this faculty 
which [ .*1111 now* endeavouring to reduce to their first 
standard. 

As the great purpose to which this faculty is sub- 
servient is to enable us to collect and to retain, for the 
future regulation of our conduct, the results of our {last 
experience, it is evident that the degree of perfection 
which it att.iins in the c«isc of diffcrcDt persons must 
v.iry ; first, with the faculty of making the original 
ac(|uisition ; secondly, with the permanence of the 
ocqiiisition ; and thirdly, with the quickness or readi- 
ness with which the individual is able, on particular 
occasions, to apply it to use. The qualities, there- 
fore, of a good memory arc, in the first place, to he 
susceptible ; secondly, to he rclcntivc ; and thirdly, to 
Ik rcaiiy. 

It is hut rarely that these three qualities arc united 
in the same person. We often, indeed, meet with a 
memory which is at once susceptible and ready; but 
I doubt much if such memories Ik commonly very 
rclcntivc ; for the same set of habits which are favour- 
able to the first two qualities arc adverse to the third* 
Those individuals, for example, who. with a view to 
conversation, make a constant business of informing 
themselves with respect to the popular topics of the 
day, or of turning over the ephemeral publications 
subservient to the amusement or to the politics of the 


timci, arc naturally led to cultivate a susceptibility 
and readiness of memory, but have no inducement 
to aim at that permanent retention of selected ideas 
which enables the scientific student to combine the 
most remote materials, and to concentrate at will, on 
a particular object, all the scattered lights of his 
experience and of his rcficctions. Such men (os far as 
my observation h.is reached) seldom possess a familiar 
or correct acquaintance even w*ilh those classical re- 
mains of our own earlier writers ivhich have ceased 
to famish topics of discourse to the circles of fashion. 
A stream of novelties is perpetually passing through 
their minds and the faint impressions which it leaves 
soon v.inish to make way for others, like the traces 
which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor is 
this all. In proportion as the associating principles 
which lay the foundation of susceptibility and readiness 
predominate in the memor)*, those which form the basis 
of our more solid and lasting acquisitions may be expected 
to be w'eakened, as a natural consequence of the general 
laws of our intellectual frame. 

St«wart'« works, edited by Sir William Hamilton, with a Life by 
Professor Veiteh. appeared in 1854^ in eleven volumes ; and see 
H. G. Graham s Men cf LtUtrt (t9osX 

Henry tllaekenzic (i74S-«83i), long the 
Nestor of iiterar)’ Edinburgh, was an imitator of 
Sterne in sentiment, pathos, and style, more care- 
ful of the proprieties, less addicted to excursive- 
ness, but vastly inferior in originality, force, and 
humour. The son ol an Edinburgh physician, he 
was educated at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh, and made the law his profession. 
To qualify for work in the Exchequer Court, he 
went to London in 1765 and studied the English 
Exchequer practice ; and on his return to Edin- 
burgh he was made free of its literary circles, 
which then included men like Hume, Robertson, 
Adam Smith, and Blair. In 1771 appeared his 
novel. The Man of Feelings which was followed 
by The Man of the World (1773) and Julia 
de Roubign/ (1777). Mackenzie was by far the 
most frequent and important contributor to the 
Mirror and Lounger, the first periodicals of 
the kind in Scotland, both of which he founded 
and edited (177^80 and 1785-87); and he wrote 
some dramatic pieces, which were brought out at 
Edinburgh with but mdiffcrenl success. In the 
Mirror and the Lounger he imitated Addison 
rather closely, and was even called by Scott ‘ the 
Northern Addison.’ At some time or another he 
imitated, deliberately or unconsciously, the most 
conspicuous writers of the century — not merely 
the Spectator group and Sterne, but Richardson, 
Fielding, and others. He accordingly never at- 
tained to distinction or individuality, but his style 
is always good and wonderfully free from Scotti- 
cisms. In the Lounger he had the glory of 
introducing Robert Bums to the Edinburgh wits 
and wider circles. The friend of David Hume, he 
was still reading papers in the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1812 ; and after 1820 was the life of 
the company and one of the most active sportsmen 
in shooting-parties at Abbotsford, along with Scott 
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himself and Sir Humplir>- Davy. And it «as 
largely by a paper of his on the German theatre 
(1788) that interest had been awakened in Scotland 
in (jernian literature. He supiioned the (joxem- 
ment of I'itt in pamphlets xvritten with great acute- 
ness. In real life the sentimental novelist v\as 
shrewd and practical ; he had early e.\hausted 
his vein of romance, and was an active man of 
business. And it is curious to remember that 
the .Man of Feeling was much addicted to cock- 
fighting ! In 1804 the Government appointed him 
to the office of comptroller of ta.\es for Scotland, a 
lucrative post which entailed much drudger>-. In 
this office, enjoying the society of his family, his 
many friends, and his lavourite sports of the 
field, writing occasionally on subjects of taste and 
literature (for 'the old stump,’ he said, ‘would 
still occasionally send forth a few green shoots’), 
Mackenzie lived to the age of eighty-six. 

His first novel is on the whole the best of his 
works, unless we rank above it some of his short 
contributions to the Mirror and Lounger, such as 
the tale of La Roche, an idealised sketch of David 
Hume. There is no regular story in the Man 0/ 
Fitting; but the character of Harley, his bashful- 
ness and excessive delicacy, entertain the reader, 
though the whole is very unlike real life. His 
adventures in London, the talk of club and park 
frequenters, his visit to Bedlam, and his relief 
of the old soldier and his daughter, are partly 
mo<lcllcd on the affected sentimental style of the 
inferior romances, but show a facility in moral 
and pathetic portraiture that had till then been 
surpassed by Richardson alone. The character 

of Sir Thomas Sindall — Mackenzie’s Lovelace 

is forced and unnatural ; his plots and intrigues 
imply a deliberate villainy and defiance of public 
opinion quite incredible in view of his rank and 
position in the world; and his deathbed sensi- 
bility and penitence are undoubtedly out of keep- 
ing with the rest of his character. The ‘ romantic ’ 
adventures of young Annesly among the Indians 
are described with much spirit. Julia de Roubigj,^, 
still more melancholy than the Man of the World, 
has no gorgeous descriptions to relieve the misery- 
and desolation which overwhelm a group of inno- 
cents whom for their virtues the reader would wish 
to sec happy. By this novel Mackenzie took a 
decided place amongst the literary abolitionists 
who followed Mrs Aphra Behn in denouncing 
West Indian slavery. 

On Negro dlarerjr. 

I have often been tempted to doubt whether there is 
not an error in the whole plan of negro servitude; and 
whether whites or creoles bom In the West Indies, or 
perhaps cattle, after the manner of European husbandry', 
would not ^ the business belter and cheaper than the 
slave* do. The money which the latter cost at first, the 
sickncss-^ften owing to despondency of mind-to which 
they are liable after their arrival, and the proportion that 
<hc in consequence of It. make the machine, if it may 
oe so called, of a plantation extremely expensive in its 


ojK-ratiuns. In the liit <A (,j a wcaliliy 

|.l.iii!er. 1! would asioni,li Vou lo li .. uuinU-r unlit 
tor scrxicv, pining under a l.ur ivn on ihcir 

ina-icr. I am only i, viking a* a nKreli.ini ; l u- .i', a man 
— g.Hxi IU-.ucn-.; when 1 ll.ii.k of il,..- m.in\ ihou^amls 
of iny fellow-crealurcs gto.iiimg unicr s.-rxiiudr and 
mi>cry !— great G0.I : h.-iat (liou people i ll.o>e re-gionj. 
of ihy woild for tlic piirpo>e ofcasliiig out iheir inlxabi- 
tants to diains and torture? No; thou gavc»l them a 
btul icennng with good lliingss and lighlcLl up th> .sun 
to bring forth spontane-ous plenty ; but the retinc-niems 
ofm.in. ever at war with thy works, have ehangei this 
scene of profusion and luxuriance into a theatre of rapine, 
of slavery, and of murder ! 

Foigjve the warmth of this apostrophe I Here it 
would not be understood ; even iny uncle, whose heart 
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is far from a hard one, would smile at my romance, and 
tell me that things must be so. Habit, the tyrant of 
nature and of reason, is deaf to the voice of cither ; here 
she stifles humanity and debases the species— for the 
master of slaves has seldom the soul of a man. 

Harley seta out on bis Journey— The Beggar 

and bis Doy. 

He had taken leave of his aunt on the eve of hb 
intended departure; but the good lady’s affection for 
her nephew interrupted her sleep, and early ns it was, 
next morning when Harley came down-stairs to set out, 
he found her in the parlour with a tear on her cheek, 
and her caudle-cup in her hand. She knew enough of 
physic to prescribe against going abroad of a morning 
with an empty stomach. She gave her blessings with 
the draught ; her instructions she had delivered the night 
before. They consisted mostly of negatives ; for I^ondon, 
in her idea, was so replete with temptations, that it 
needed the whole armour of her friendly cautions to 
repel their attacks. 

Peter stood at the door. We have mentioned this 
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faithful fellow formerly. Harley's father had taken him 
up an orphan, and s-aved him from l)eing cast on the 
parish ; an<l he had ever since remained in the service of 
him and of his son. Harley shook him hy the hand as 
he passcil, smiling, as if he had said : ‘ I will not weep.’ 
He sprung hastily into the chaise that wailed for him; 
I'cicr foUled up the step. ‘ My dear master,’ s.aid he, 
shaking the solitary lock that hung on either side of his 
huid, ‘ I have l>een told .t-s how London is a sad place.’ 
He wa.s choked with the thought, and his bcnctliclion 
could not be hcanl. Hut it shall lie heard, honest I’cicr ! 
uheic these tc.irs will to its cnci^y. 

In a few hours Harley rcnclied the inn where he pro- 
hrcakfiistiug ; hut the fulnc<^ of his heart would 
not 5u(Tcr him to cal a morsel. He walked out on the 
road, and gaining a little height, stood gazing on the 
(juartcr he had left. He looked for his wonted pro.si>ect, 
his fields, his woods, and his hills ; they were lost in the 
<lislant clouds I He pcnciUesl them on the clouds, and , 
ha<Ie them farewell with a sigh 1 

He sat down on a large stone to take out a little 
[lehhlc from his shoe, when he saw, at some distance, 
a beggar approaching him. He had on a loose sort 
of coat, mended with d iffcrcnl coloured v rags, amongst 
which I he blue and the russet were the predominant. 
He hatl a short knotty slick in his hand, and on the lop 
of it was stuck a ram s horn ; his knees (though he was 
no pilgrim) had worn the stuff of his breeches; he wore 
no shoes, and his stockings had entirely lost that part of 
them which should have covered his feet and ankles. 
In his face, however, was the plump appearance of 
g<jod*humour : he walked a good round pace, and a 
crook lcggc<l dog trotted at his heels. 

* Our delicacies,* said Harley to himself, *arc fantastic: 
they arc not in nature! that l>cggar walks over the 
sharpest of these stones barcfootc^l, while I have lost 
the most delightful dream in the world from the smallest 
of them happening to get into my shoe. The beggar 
had by this time come up, and, pulling off a piece of hat, 
asked charily of Harley ; the dog began to beg too it 
was impossible to resist both ; and, in truth, the want 
of shoes and stockings had made both unnecessary, 
for Harley had destined sixpence for him before* The 
beggar, on receiving it, poured forth blessings without 
nuinlicr ; and, with a sort of smile on his countenance, 
said to Harley, 'that if he wanted hU fortune told* 
Harley turned his eye briskly on the beggar: it was 
an unpromising look for the subject of a prediction, 
and silenced the prophet immediately. ' I would much 
rather learn,' said Harley, *whal it is in your power to 
tell me : your trade must l>c an entertaining one : sit 
down on this stone, and let me know something of your 
profession ; I have often thought of turning fortune* teller 
for a week or two myself.* 

‘ Master,’ replied the beggar, ‘ I like your frankness 
much ; God knows I had the humour of plain dealing in 
me from a child ; but (here is no doing with it in this 
world ; we must live as we can, and lying is, os you call 
it, my profession : but I was in some sort forced to the 
trade, for 1 dealt once in telling truth. 

' I was a labourer, sir, and gained «as much as to make 
me live : 1 never laid by, indeed ; for I was reckoned a 
piece of a wag, and your wags, I take it, are seldom 
rich, Mr Harley.’ *So,' said Harley, ‘you seem to know 
me.* ‘ Ay, there are few folks in the county that I don’t 
know something of; how should I tell fortunes else?* 


‘ True ; but to go on with your story : you were a 
bbourcr, you say, and a wag ; your industry. 1 suppose, 
you left with your old trade; but your humour you 
preserve to be of use to you in your new.* 

* What signifies sadness, sir ? a man grows lean on 't ; 
but I was brought to my idleness by degrees ; first I 
could not work, and it went against my stomach to work 
ever after. I was seized with a jail-fever at the time of 
the assizes being in the county where 1 lived ; for I was 
always curious to get acquainted with the felons, because 
they are commonly fellows of much mirth and little 
thought, qualities I had ever an esteem for. In the 
height of this fever, Mr Harley, the house where I lay 
took fire, and burnt to the ground ; I was carried out in 
that condition, and lay all the rest of my illness in a l>am. 

I got the better of my disease, however, but I was so 
weak that 1 spat blood whenever I aHemplc<l to work. 

I had no relation living that I knew of, and 1 never kept 
a friend above a week w hen I was .able to joke ; 1 
seldom remained above six months in a parish, so that i 
might have died before 1 had found a settlement in any : 
thus I was forced to beg my brc.ad, and a sorry trade I 
found it, Mr Harley. I told all my misfortunes truly, 
but they were seldom l)clicvcd ; and the few' who gave 
me a h.tlfpcnny as they passed, did it with a shake of the 
head, and an injunction not to trouble them w ith a long 
story. In short, 1 found that people do not care to give 
alms without some security for their money : a wooden 
leg or a withered arm is a sort of draft upon Heaven for 
those who choose to have their money placed to account 
there ; so 1 changed my plan, and, instead of telling my 
own misfortunes, began to prophesy happiness to others. 
This I found by much the better way : folks will always 
listen when the talc is their own ; and of many who 
say they do not believe in fortune-telling, I have known 
few on whom it had not a very sensible effect. I pick 
up the names of their acquaintance ; amours and little 
squabbles arc easily gleaned among sen'anls and neigh* 
hours ; and indeed people themselves arc the best inlcb 
ligcnccis in the world for our purpose ; they dare not 
ptuzlc us for their own sakes, for every one is anxious to 
hear what they wish to believe ; and they who repeat it, 
to laugh at it when they have done, are generally more 
serious than their hearers are apt to imagine. NN ith a 
tolerable good memory and some share of cunning ; with 
the help of walking a-nights over heaths and church* 
)*ards ; with this, and shewing the tricks of that there 
dog, whom I stole from the sc^eant of a marching 
regiment (and, by the way, he can steal too upon occa- 
sion), I make shift to pick up a livelihood. My trade, 
indeed, is none of the honestest ; yet people arc not 
much cheated neither, w'ho give a few halfpence for a 
prospect of happiness, which I have heard some persons 
say is all a man can arrive at in this world.— But I must 
bid you good-day, sir ; for I have three miles to walk 
before noon, to inform some boarding-school young ladies 
whether their husbands are to be peers of the realm or 
captains in the army ; a question which I promised to 
answ'cr them by that time.’ 

Harley had drasvn a shilling from his pocket : but 
Virtue bade him consider on whom he was going to 
bestow it.— Virtue held back his arm :— but a milder 
form, a younger sister of Virtue’s, not so severe as Virtue, 
nor so serious as Pity, smiled upon him : Ms fingers lost 
their compression ;— nor did Virtue offer to catch the 
money as it fell It had no sooner reached the ground, 
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than the watchful cur (a trick he had been taught) 
snapped it up, and, contrar>- to the most approved 
method of stewardship, delivered it immediately into 
the hands of his master. 

(F f om Tii 4 Man e/ Frr/tn^.) 


Robert Bume. 

I know not if 1 shnU bo accuMrd of such cnthusii>Tn 
and partiality^ when I introduce to the notice of my 
readers a poet of our own count r)*, with whose >vritings 
I have lately become acquainted ; but if I am not greatly 
deceived, I think 1 may safely pronounce him a genius 
of no ordinary rank. person to whom I allude is 

Robert Bums, an Ayrshire ploughman, whose poems 
were some lime ago published in a county town in the 
west of Scotland, with no other ambition, it would seem, 
than to circulate among the inhabitants of the county 
where he was bom, to obtain a little fame from those 
who had heard of his talents. I hope I shall not be 
thought to assume too much if I endeavour to place him 
in a higher point of view, to call for a verdict of his 
country on the merit of his works, and to claim for him 
those honours which their excellence appears to dcscn c. 

In mentioning the circumstance of his humble station, 
I mean not to rest his pretensions solely on that title, 
or to urge the mcriu of his pocto' when considered in 
relation to the low'ness of his birth, and the little oppor- 
tunity of iroprovcmcol which his education could a/ford. 
These particulars^ indeed, might excite our wonder at 
his productions ; but his poetry, considered abstractedly, 
and without the apologies arising from his situation, 
seems to roc fully entitled to command our feelings, and 
to obuin our applause. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have opposed to his fame,— the language in 
which most of his poems arc written. Even in Scot* 
land, the provincial dialect which Ramsay and lie have 
used is now read with a difficulty which greatly damps 
the pleasure of the reader : in England it cannot be read 
at all, without such a constant reference to a glossary as 
nearly to destroy Out pleasure. . . . (Here Mackenric 
quotes a long extract from the • VUion ’ and the whole 
of the 'Mountain Daisy.] 

The power of genius is not less admirable in tracing the 
manners than in painting the passions, or in drawing the 
scenery of nature. That intuitive glance with which a 
water like Shakespeare discerns the characters of men, 
with which he catches the many changing hues of life, 
forms a sort of problem in the science of mind, of which it 
u easier to see the truth than to assign the cause. Though 
lam very far from meaning to compare our rustic bard to 
Shakespeare, yet whoever will read his lighter and more 
humorous poems, his Dialogue of the Dogs, his Dedica- 

Uoo to G H p Esq., his Epistles to a Young 

rnend, and to W. S— n, will perceive with what un* 
common penetration and sagacity this heaven*taught 
ploughman, from his humble and unlettered station, has 
leaked upon men and manners. Against some passages 
of thw last-mentioned poems, it has been objected that 
they breathe a spirit of libertinism and irreligion. But 
If wc consider the Ignorance and fanaticism of the lower 
clatt of people in the country where these poems were 
TOtten, a fanaticism of that pernicious sort which sets 
faith m opposition to good works, the fallacy and danger 
of which a mind so enlightened as our poet's could not 
but peredve, we shall not look upon his lighter muse 
as the enemy of religion, (of which in several places he 
expresses the Jostest sentimenU,) though she has some- 


times been a liiilc unguarded in her ricliculc of hypoc- 
risy. In this as in other respects il must be allowed 
that there arc exceptionable parts of the volume he has 
given (o the public, which caution would lia\c sup- 
presseti, or correction struck out ; hut jioeis arc seldom 
cautious, and our poet bad, alas f no friends or com- 
panions from whom correction could \)c obtained. When 
we reflect on his rank in life, the habits to which lie 
must have been subject, and the society in which he 
must have mixed, we regret i>crhaps more lhan wonder 
that <le]icacy should be so often offended Ln perusing a 
volume in which there i> so much to interest and to 
please us. 

Bums possc^cs the spirit as well as the fancy of 
a poet. That honest pride and independence of sou) 
which are sometimes the muse’s only dower, break forth 
on every occasion in his works. It may be, then, I shall 
wrong his feelings while 1 indulge my own, in calling 
the attention of the public to his situation and circum- 
stances. 1 hat condition, humble as it was, in which he 
found content and wooed the muse might not have been 
<leemcd uncomfortable ; but grief and misfortunes have 
reached him there : and one or two of his poems hint, 
what I have learnt from some of his counlr>'men, ih.at 
he has been obliged to form the resolution of leaving his 
native land, to seek under a \Vest-lndian clime that 
shelter and support which Scotland has dcnie^l him. 
But I trust means m.iy be foun<l to prevent this resolu- 
tion from taking place ; and that 1 do my country no 
more than justice when 1 suppose her ready to stretch 
out her hand to cherish and retain this native poet, 
whose 'wood-notes wild* possess so much excellence. 
To repair the wrongs of suffering or neglected merit ; 
to call forth genius from the obscurity in which It had 
pined indignant, and pbee il where It may profit or de- 
light the world ; these are exertions which give to wealth 
an enviable superiority, to greatness and to patronage a 

laudable pride. /t- 

r (From r*/ L^un^rr, gih Dec. i?86.) 

Soo R. Chamben'i £muuHi Sc0tt0UH (1834); and a bock by H. 
W. TborapMa(ieji), vbo edited hU ^ 19a 8). 

Joseph Priestley (j 733 -« 8 o 4 ), a great chem- 
ist, an original and unorthodox theologian, and a 
Radical and unpopular political thinker, was born, 
a cloth- dresseris son, at Ficldhcad in Birstall 
parish, near Leeds, 13th March 1733, and was 
carefully trained in the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism by his pious mother. He learnt 
French and High Dutch enough to translate and 
write business letters in both languages for an 
uncle. After four years at a Dissenting academy 
at Davenlry, in 1755 he became Presbyterian 
minister at Needham Market, and wrote Th 4 
Scripturt Doctrifu 0/ Rtmission^ denying that 
Christas death was a sacrifice, and rejecting the 
Trinity and Atonement. In 1758 he removed to 
Nantwich, where he ministered to a small congre- 
gation ; several * travelling Scotchmen ^ or pedlars 
who frequented the place he found to his surprise 
were none of them at all Calvinistical. Priestley 
became a tutor at Warrington Academy in 1761. 

In yearly visits to London he met Franklin, who 
supplied him with books for his History of EUc- 
tricity (1767). In 1764 he was made LL.D. of 
Edinburgh, and in 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 he became 
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inniistcr of a chapel at Mill Hill, Leeds, where he 
took up li)c btudyof ( heniistry. In I 774 » literary 
conipanion, he nt com]>ai^ccl Lord Shelburne on a 
Cononenial tour, and published Letters to 4 / Philo* 
\i>pltical Ciibelin'er. Bui at home he was branded 
as an atheist in spite of lus Disquisition relating to 
M.U/rr and Spirit U 777 \ afrirmin^' from revela- 
tion our liopc of resurrection. He was elected to 
the F rcn<.h Academy of Sciences in 1772, and to the 
St rctcr>bur>; Academy in 1780, and in 1780 too 
he became minister of a chapel at Birmingham. 
His History of the Corruptions of Christianity ( 1 782) 
and his History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
6V/m/(i786) occasioned renewed controversy. His 
reply 10 Burkes Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion secured h\m formal citizenship of the republic 
and election to the convention as deputy for Orne ; 
an earlier and more important consequence for him 
w'a> that it led a Birminjjham mob first to wTCck 
his chapel, and then break into his house and 
dc^l^oy its contents (1791). Ho now settled as a 
Unitarian minister and successor to Dr Brice at 
Hackney, but in 1794 removed to America, where 
be was heartily received, and became a more con- 
vinced Republican and a more pronounced Uni- 
tarian ; finally at Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, 
he died, believing himself to hold the doctrines 
of the primitive Christians, and looking for the 
second coming of Christ. Priestley is justly called 
tlic fatlicr of the newer or pneumatic chemistry (as 
Opposed to the phlogiston theory which his dis- 
coveries c.xpiudcd) ; good authorities (see jVaturCy 
xlii. 1890) defend the priority of his discovery of 
oxygen (1774) and of the composition of water 
(1781 \ and deny Lavoisicris claim to be considered 
an independent discoverer. It >vas Priestley, not 
Bcntham, who first coined the phrase ' The greatest 
ha|>pincss of the greatest number;’ and the sen- 
timent from the Corruptions of Christianity is 
characteristic: 'As the greatest things often take 
rise from the smallest beginnings, so the worst 
things sometimes proceed from ^ood intentions.’ 

The following paragraphs arc from Priestley’s 
autobiographical Memoirs y the first extract having 
been written at Birmingham in 1787, the second in 
179;, after he had settled in the United States : 

I esteem it a singular happiness to have lived in an age 
and country in which I have been at full liberty both to 
investigate, and by preaching and writing to propagate, 
religious (ruth ; that though the freedom I have used for 
this purpose was for some time disadvantageous to me, 
it was not so long, and that my present situation is such 
that I can with the greatest openness urge whatever 
appe.ars to me to be the truth of the gospel, not only 
without giving the least offence, but with the entire 
approbation of those with whom I am particularly con- 
nected. As to the dislike which I have drawn upon 
myself by iny writings, whether that of the Calvinistic 
party in or out of the church of England, those who rank 
with rational di&sentcn (but who have been exceedingly 
ofTended at my carrying my inquiries farther than (hey 
wished any person to do), or w hether they be uDbelievers, 


I am thankful that it gives less disturl^ncc to me than 
it docs to themselves, and that their dislike is much 
more than compensated by the cordial esteem and 
approbation of my conduct by a few whose minds arc 
congenial to my own, and especially that the number 
of such persons increases. 

About two years before I left Birmingham the question 
about the tesf a(t was much agitated l>olh in and out of 
parliament. This, however, was altogether without any 
concurrence of mine. I only delivered, and published, 
a sermon on the 5lh of November 1789, recommending 
the most peaceable method of pursuing our object Mr 
^fadan, however, the most respectable clcrg)'man in the 
town, preaching and publishing a most inflammatory 
sermon on the subject, inveighing in the bitterest manner 
against the Dissenters in general, and myself in par- 
ticular, I addressed a number of familiar UtUrs to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham in our defence. This pro- 
duced a reply from him, and other letters from me. All 
mine were written in an ironical and rather a pleasant 
manner, and in sonic of the last of them I introduced 
a farther reply to Mr Bum, another clergyman in Bir- 
mingham, who had addressed to me tetters on the 
infattibiiUy of the testimony of the Apostles eomeming 
the person of Christy after replying to his first set of 
Letters, in a separate publication. 

From these small pieces I was far from expecting any 
serious consequences. But the Dissenters in general 
being very obnoxious to the court, and it being imagined, 
though without any reason, that I had been the chief 
promoter of the measures which gave them offence, the 
clergy', not only in Birmingham, hut through all Eng- 
land, seemed to make it their business, by writing in 
(he public papers, by preaching, and other methods, to 
inflame the minds of the people against me. And on 
occasion of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
French revolution on July 14th, 1791, by several of 
my friends, but with which 1 had little to do, a mob 
encouraged by some persons in pow'cr, first burned (he 
meeting house in which I preached, then another meet- 
ing house in the town, and then my dwelling house, 
demolishing my library*, apparatus, and, as far as they 
could, every thing belonging to me. They also burned^ 
or much damaged, the houses of many Dissenters, chiefly 
my friends ; the particulars of which I need not rccUe, 
as they will be found in tw*o Appeals which I published 
on the subject written presently after the riots. 

Being in some personal danger on this occasion, I 
went to London ; and so violent w*as the spirit of party 
which then prevailed, that I believe I could hardly have 
been safe in any other place. There, how ever, I was per- 
fectly so, though I continued to be an object of trouble- 
some attention until I left the country altogether. It 
shewed no small degree of courage and friendship in Mr 
William Vaughan to receive me into his house, and also 
in Mr Sake, with whom I spent a month at Tottenham. 
But it shewed more in Dr Price’s congregation at Hackney, 
to invite me to succeed him, which they did, (hough not 
unanimously, some time after my arrival in linden. 

In this situation I found myself os happy as I had 
been at Birmingham, and contrary* to general expecta- 
tion, I opened my lectures to young persons with great 
success, being attended by many from London ; and 
though I lost some of the hearers, I left the congrq[attoa 
in a better situation than that in which I found it. 
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On the whole, I spent my time even more happily .11 
Hackney than ever I had done before; having every 
advantage for my philosophical and theological studies, 
in some respects superior to what I had enjoyed at 
Birmingham, especially from my cosy access to .Mr 
Lindse}, and my fre^^uent intercourse with .Mr Bcl>ham, 
professor of divinity in the New College, near which 1 
lived. Never, on this side the grave, do I expect to 
enjoy myself so much as I did by the fire side of Mr 
Lindsey, conversing with him and Mrs Lindsey on 
theological and other subjects, or in my frequent walks 
with Mr Bel>ham, whose views of most important sul>» 
jccls were, like Mr Lindsey’s, the same wixh my own. 

I found, however, my society much re.stricte<i with 
respect to my philosophical acquaintance ; mo>t of the 
members of the Royal Society shunning me on account 
of my religious or |>olitical opinions, so that I at length 
withdrew myself from tliem, and gave my reasons for 
so doing in the Preface to my Ohsma/tcfts Estperi- 
menis th^ gtturation of air frotn iva/or, wliich ! 
published at Hackney. For, with the assistance of my 
friends, 1 had in a great measure replaced my Apparatus, 
and had resumed my experiments, though after the lo^ 
of near two years. 

Sea Rutt's edition of Pneailey'a vols, 1817-^9); a study 

by Thorpe (1906); and a Life by Anne HoU <1931). 

Jean Louis De Lolme (1740-1806) was 
somewhat inaptly called by Isaac D^Isracli Mhe 
English Montesquieu.’ For, bom at Geneva, he 
was an advocate at home, and did not coinc to 
England till 1769; and there, in spite of his 
literary activity, he lived in great poverty, always 
in debt and repeatedly in prison. Having in- 
herited a small property, he relumed to Geneva 
ifi ^ 775 - And the work by which he earned his 
sobriquet, though Englished— by another hand, 
apparently, in 1775, as The Constituiion of 
Eugla$ui—yNM written in French, and published 
at Amsterdam (1771). The translation, which 
flattered England, reached a tenth edition (with 
Life, 1853). The work shed no new light on 
English history: the theory that the excellence 
of the English constitution depends on the 
beautiful equilibrium of the several departments 
or institutions has been not unjustly described as 
an expanded paraphrase of a single chapter of 
Montesquieu ; and though for nearly a century it 
remained an authority for lack of belter, it has 
long been superseded by works based on real 
historical research, and on scholarly and scientific 
study of records and original documents. In 1772 
there had been published anonymously A Parallel 
between the English Comiitulion apui the fortner 
Government of Swedeny mainly an unauthorised 
transblion of part of the ConslituiioPt. A History 
0/ the Flagellants and Strictures on the Union 
were two of his half-dozen books and political 
pamphlets. A quotation from Dc Lolme in the 
preface to the ‘Junius’ letters in 1771 (before any 
translation liad appeared) led the musical-liicrary 
Dr Thomas Busby to argue, incredibly enough, 
that De Lolme was concealed under that terrible 
nom de guerre. 


Robert Ormo 17^8-1801 , hisiorian of Indk^ 
was born in Iravancorc, ilic sun of an arni> doctor 
in the East India Company’s service ; wa^ educated 
at Harrow ; and from 1743 tdl J758 was himself in 
the employment of the Company, at lir^t as writer, 
and ultimately as commissary and a< ( ountant- 
general. His health failing, he settled in London 
in 1760, and wrote his History of the Military 
Transactions of the British .Wttion in /nd^s/an 
fro$n the Year 11 (1763-78^ a work whicli fur- 
nished the favourite reading of Colonel Ncw(omc, 
and was praised by Macaulay as one of the nir»>c 
authentic and bcst-vvriltcn in the English lungue, 
though tedious from its minute details. Even now 
some prefer to Macaulay's, for their old-fashioned 
stateliness and vigour, Orme^s account of Bengal, 
his version of the Black Hole tragedy, and his 
description of the battle of Plassey. In 1782 he 
published Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire^ of the MorattoeSy and of the English 
Cofuerns in 1 ft do s tan. 

The BlacR Hole of Calcutta. 

(The Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-mbD.'vula (Suraja Dowlah), 
having capturc<l the fort of the Calcutta factory, cau>evi 
all the prisoners, 146 in number, to be crowded into one 
small apartment 18 feet square.] In the mean lime 
ever)' minute had increased their sufferings. The 
effect of their sufferings was a profuse and continued 
sweat, which soon produced intolerable thirst, succeedetl 
by excruciating pains in the breast, with difficulty of 
breathing— little short of suffocation* . . . Attempts were 
again made to force the door, which, failing as before, 
rc<loub)ed their rage : but the thirst increasing, nothing 
but water ? water 1 became soon after the general cry. 
'I*hc goo<l Jemautdar immediately onlcre<l some skins of 
water to be brought lo the windows ; but, instead of 
relief, his benevolence became a more dreadful cause of 
destruction ; for the sight of the water threw cvciy one 
into such excessive agitations and ravings, that, unable 
lo resist this violent impulse of nature, none could wait 
to be regularly served, but each with the utmost ferocity 
Ixittlcd against those who were likely lo get it fr<jm him ; 
and in these conflicts many were cither pressed to death 
by the efforts of others, or suffocated by their own. This 
scene, instead of producing compassion in the guard 
without, only excited their mirth j and they held up 
lights to the bars, in order to have the diabolical satisfac- 
tion of seeing the deplorable contentions of the sufferers 
within, who, finding it impossible to get any water 
whilst it was thus furiously disputed, at length suffered 
those who were nearest lo the windows, lo convey it in 
their hats to those l>ehind them. It proved no relief 
either to their thirst or other sulTcrings; for the fever 
increased every moment with the increasing depravity of 
the air in the dungeon, which had been so often respired, 
and was saturated with the hot and deleterious effluvia 
of putrefying bodies, of which the stench was lliilc 
less than mortal. Before midnight, all who were alive 
and had not partaken of the air at the windows, were 
either in a lethargic stupefaction or raring with delirium. 
Every kind of invective and abuse was uttered, in hopes 
of provokmg the guard to put an end to their miseries, 
by firing into (he dungeon ; and whilst some were 
blaspheming their Creator with the frantic execrations ol 
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tonncnt in despair, heaven was implored by others udth 
wild and incoherent prayers ; until the weaker, exhausted 
by these agitations, at length laid down quietly, and 
expired on the bodies of their dca<l or agoniring friends. 
Those who still survived in the inward part of the 
dungeon, finding that the water had afforded them no 
relief, made a last effort to obtain air, by endeavouring 
lo scramble over the heads of those who stood between 
them and the windows ; where the utmost strength of 
every one was employed for two hours, either in main* 
taining his own ground, or in endeavouring lo get that 
of which others were in possession. All regards of 
com passion and alTeclion were lost, an<l no one wouhl 
recede or give way for the relief of another, taint ness 
sometimes gave short pauses of quiet, but the first motion 
of any one renewed the struggle through all, under 
wl)ich ever and anon some one sunk to rise no more. 
At two o’clock not more than fifty remained alive. But 
even thj'5 numi>cr were loo many to partake of the saving 
air, the contest fur which, and life, continue<l until the 
long implored, began to break ; and, with the hope 
of relief, gave the few sur>*ivors a view of the dead. The 
survivors then at the window, finding that their inlrca* 
ties could not prevail on the guard lo open the door, it 
occurred to Mr Cooke, the secretary of the council, that 
Mr Holwcll, if alive, might have more influence lo obtain 
their relief; and two of the company undertaking the 
search, discovered him, having still some signs of life ; 
hut when they brought him towards the window, every 
one refused to quit his place, excepting Captain Mills, 
who with rare generosity ofTcrc<l to resign his; on which 
the rest likcwi.se agreed to make room. He had scarcely 
l>cgun to recover his senses, before an officer, sent by the 
Nabob, came and enquired if the English chief survived; 
and soon after the same man returne<i with an order 
to open the prison. The dead were so thronged, and 
the survivors had so little strength remaining, that they 
were employed near half an hour in removing the bodies 
which lay against the door, before they could clear a 
passage to go out one at a lime ; when of one hundrctl 
and forly*six who went in, no more than twenty-three 
came out alive, the ghastliest forms that ever were seen. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723^2) was in- 
disputably one of the great painters of the world 
as well as greatest of English portrait painters ; 
and he holds a place in literature in virtue of his 
Discourses on PtimUug^ which, though probably 
revised and touched up by Johnson, Burke, and 
other friends, reflects Reynolds's own cxi>criencc 
and opinion in an admirable style which is mainly 
his own. According to Mr Monkhousc, his advice 
to students is permanently valuable, and if we 
make allowance for the time, his criticisms on 
pictures and painters are substantially sound. His 
literary education Reynolds received mainly at his 
father^s grammar-school, his father being a clergy- 
man and schoolmaster at Plympton Earls near 
Plymouth. Art he studied in London and in 
Rome, whence he returned in 1752 to rise rapidly 
to full fame in London. It was he who founded in 
1764 that famous literary club of which Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and the rest of the famous circle 
were members. He was elected president of the 
Royal Academy on its institution in 1768, and from 


1769 (when he was knighted) to 1790 he delivered 
to the students of the Academy the famous fifteen 
lectures on the principles and practice of painting. 

In the fourteenth he pays a generous tribute to 
Gainsborough. His paper on art in the IdUr^ his 
annotations to Du Fresno/s Art of Paintingy and 
his NoUs on the Art of the Low Countries all show 
a cultivated literar)- style. The extracts are from 
the first of the Discourses. 

OenluB and Labour. 

It is infli.spulably evident that a great part of every 
man’s life must l)C employed in collecting materials for 
the exercise of Genius. Invention, strictly speaking, is 
little more than a new combination of those images which 
have been previously gathered and deposited in the 
memory : nothing can come of nothing : he who has laid 
up no materials can produce no combinations. A Student 
unacquainted with the attempts of former adventurers is 
always apt to over-rate his own abilities ; lo mistake the 
most trifling excursions for discoveries of moment, and 
every coast new to him, for a new-found country. If by 
chance he posses beyond his usual limits, he congratu* 
lates his own arrival at those regions which they who 
have steer’d a l>ettcr course have long left behind them. 
The productions of such minds arc seldom distinguished 
by an air of originality ; they arc anticipated in their 
happiest efforts ; and if they arc found lo differ in any 
thing from their predecessors, it is only in irregular 
sallies and trifling conceits. The more extensive there- 
fore your acquaintance is with the works of those who 
have excelled, the more extensive will l>e your powers of 
invention; and what may appear still more like a para- 
dox, the more original will l>c your conceptions. But 
the difficulty on this occasion is lo determine who ought 
to l)C proposed os models of excellence, and who ought 
to be consideretl as the propercst guides. 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall show him the 
path that leads to excellence? The answer is obvious: 
Those great masters who have travelled the same road 
with success arc the most likely lo conduct others. The 
works of those who have stoo<I the test of ages have a 
claim to that respect and veneration to which no modem 
can pretend. The duration and stability of their fame is 
sufficient lo evince that it has not l>ccn suspended upon 
the slender thread of fashion and caprice, hut bound to 
the human heart by every lye of sympathetic approba- 
tion. There is no danger of 8lud)'ing too much the 
works of those great men ; but how they may be studied 
to advantage is an enquiry of great importance. 

Some who have never raised their minds to the con- 
sideration of the real dignity of the Art, and who rale the 
works of an Artist in proportion as they excel or are de- 
fective in the mechanical parts, look on Theory as some- 
thing that may enable them to talk but not to paint 
better ; and confining themselves entirely to mechanical 
practice, very assiduously toil on in the drudgery of 
copying ; and think they make a pipid progress while 
they faithfully exhibit the minutest part of a fa\*ouritc 
picture. This appears (0 me a very tedious, and I 
think a very erroneous method of proceeding. Of every 
large composition, even of those which are most admired, 
a great part may be truly said to be c^mmofi'plaa. This, 
though it takes up much time in copying, conduces little 
to improvement. I consider general copying as a de 1 a« 
sivc kind of industry ; the Student satisfies himself with 
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the appearance of doing something ; he falls into the 
dangerous habit of imitating without selecting, and of 
labouring without any determinate object ; as it requires 
no effort of the mind, he sleeps over his work ; and those 
powers of invention and composition which ought par- 
ticularly to be called out and put in action lie torpid, and 
lose their energy for want of exercise. It is an observa- 
tion that all must have made, how incapable those are of 
producing any thing of their own, who have spent much 
of their time in making finished copies. 

These instructions I have ventured to offer from my 
own experience ; but as they deviate wdely from received 
opinions, I offer them with diffidence ; and when l>etter 
are suggested, shall retract them without regret. There 
is one precept, however, in which I shall only be opposed 
by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid 
that I shall repeat it too often. You must have no de- 
pendence on your own genius. If you have great talents, 
industry will improve them : if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing 
is denied to well-directed labour : nothing is to \>c 
obtained without it. Not to enter into metaphysical 
discussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will 
%'cnture to assert, that assiduity unaliatcd by difficulty, 
and a dispositiorr eagerly directed to the object of its 
pursuit, will produce effects similar to those which some 
call I he result of tinturai p<yw^$. Though a man cannot 
at all limes, and in all places, paint or draw, yet the mind 
can prepare itself by laying in proper materials, at nil 
rimes, and in all places. Both Livy and Plutarch, in 
describing Philopoemen, one of the ablest generals of 
antiquity, have given us a striking picture of a mind 
always intent on its profession, and by assiduity obtain- 
ing those excellencies which some all their lives vainly 
expect from Nature. I shall quote the passage in Livy 
at length, as it runs parallel with the practice I would 
recommend to the Painter, Sculptor, or Architect. . . 

I cannot help imagining that I see a promising 
young Painter, equally vigilant, whether at home, or 
abroad in the streets, or in the fields. Every object that 
presents itself is to him a lesson. He regards all Nature 
with a view to his profession, and combines her beauties, 
or corrects her defects. He examines the countenance of 
men under the influence of passion, and often catches 
the most pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence or 
deformity. Even bad Pictures themselves supply him 
with useful documents ; and, as Leonardo da Vinci has 
observed, he improves upon the fanciful images that are 
sometimes seen in the fire, or arc accidentally sketched 
upon a discoloured wall The Artist who has his mind 
thus filled with ideas, and his hand made expert by prac- 
ttce, works with ease and readiness ; whilst he who would 
have you believe that he is waiting for the inspirations 
of Genius is in reality at a loss bow to begin, and is at 
last delivered of his Monsters, with difficulty and pain, 
'rhe well-grounded Painter, on the contrary, has only 
maturely to consider his subject, and all the mechanical 
parts of hU Art follow without bis exertion. Conscious 
of ihc difficulty of obtaining what he possesses, be makes 
no pretensions to secrets, except those of closer applica- 
tion# 

/ « *. Rfrnold* hf Northew. Tim,, 
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EdmuDd Burke 

stood high with his contemporaries as orator, 
politician, and author, and time hardly abated 
his reputation ; he still ranks as the most eloquent 
of our publicists, and, with the possible exception 
of Bacon, the most philosophical of English states- 
men. Burke was bom in Dublin, 12th Januaiy 
1729, the son of a Protestant solicitor ; his mother, 
whose name was Nagle, was a Roman Catho- 
lic. He was educated at a Quakers school at 
Ballitore in Kildare, and afterwards (1743-48) 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he read widely 
and desultorily. In 1750 he removed to London, 
and entered himself as a student of the Middle 
Temple, but he seems soon to have aban- 
doned his intention of prosecuting the law as a 
profession. In 1756 he published anonymously a 
parody of Bolingbrokc, a Vindication of Natural 
Society y in which the paradoxical reasoning of the 
noble sceptic is pushed to a ridiculous extreme ; the 
majestic style was so skilfully imitated that many 
of the best judges believed the serious jeu-d* esprit 
to be Bolingbroke’s. In 1757 he published A 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 0/ our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Deauti/uly which at once 
secured universal attention, all the more because 
of its novelty. It relied largely on physiological 
considerations ; objects appear beautiful because 
they have ‘ the power of producing a peculiar 
relaxation of our nerves and fibres.' The Inquiry 
was translated into French and German. Its 
author was soon made free of the society of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, and the 
other eminent men of the day ; but he was still 
struggling with difficulties and compiling for book- 
sellers. He suggested to Dodslcy the plan of an 
Annual Register^ which that spirited publisher 
adopted, Burke furrtishing a large portion of the 
original matter for the first year (1759) ; and he con- 
tinued for nearly thirty years to write the * Survey 
of Events’ in the Register. In 1761 Burke went 
to Ireland as private secretary to ^Single-spccch 
Hamilton' (Chicf-Sccretarj^ to the Earl of Halifax, 
Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland). This connection 
lasted only three years, as Burke’s lilcrar)' impulses 
rebelled against the conditions imposed— that he 
must give all his time to his patron# In 1765 he 
became sccretarj* to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and was returned to the House of Commons as 
member for the pocket-borough of Wendover. He 
soon distinguished himself in Parliament, but the 
Rockingham administration was dissolved in 1766, 
and Burke joined the Opposition. 

Though he held no office till the downfall 
of the North Ministry in 1782, Burke’s public 
activity never ceased till his death. His elo- 
quence, political knowledge, and force of char- 
acter gave him a foremost place in public life. 
Lord North’s long administration (1770-82) was 
marked by the unsuccessful coercion of the 
American colonies ; by corruption, extravagance. 
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and reaction. A^^ainst tins policy r>nrkc and 
his W’hi^ friends could only raise a stronj; pro- 
test. riic best of lUirkc’s \\rilings and speeches 
belong to this period, and may be described as 
a defence of sound ( onstitution.d statcsniartship 
against prcvadiny abuse and mis^overnmeut. His 
first ^reat pamphlet. Ohsirvattons vn the Present 
Stnte of the A a// V 1760 . was a reply to Gcor^'C 
(«reiuillc; (>'/ the CaustS of the Present Pis^ 
ionten/s 11770^ treats of the W ilkes controversy. 
Perhaps the hnest 
of Ins inanv ctTorts 
arc tlie speech on 
^1 ffii rteon J tiXti- 
t/on U774\ the 
spce< Ii on Con- 
et /itj/it>n 
Atueriea 1 1775^ 
an<i the Letter to 
the Sherijfs of 
PriUol(\Tti)- t\\\ 
advocatinii wise 
and liberal mea- 
sures^ which mi>.dit 
have averted the 
mischief that en- 
sued. In 1773 
he made a visit 
to Paris; in 1774 
he h:ul to retire 
frmn his scat for 
Wendover, when 
he was elected 
by Bristol. lUit 
bis su|>porl of the 
proposals for re- 
laxing' the restric- 
tions on the trade 
(7 Irclantl with 
<*rcat llritain, and 
for alleviating the 
laws against Cath- 
olics, cost him the 
seat in 1780, an<l 
from that lime till 1794 he rcprcscnlctl Malton. 
W'hcn ilic disasters of the American war brought 
laird North’s (lovcrnmcnt to a close, Burke was 
Paymaster of the Forces under Rockingham (1 782 \ 
as also under Portland (1783). After the fall of 
the Whig Ministry in 1783 Burke was never again 
in office, and, misled by parly feeling, he opposed 
Iblt’s measure for Free fradc with Ireland an<l 
the Commercial Treaty with France. In 1788 he 
opened the trial of Warren Hastings by the speech 
which will always rank among the masterpieces of 
English eloquence. He opposed Pitt’s Regency 
Bill {1788); and from this time forward his energies 
were mainly absorbed by the French Revolution^ 
then ^blackening the horiron ’^to use one of his 
own metaphors. His RefUctions on the French 
Rnwlution (1790) reached an eleventh edition in 
a year, was read all over Europe, and powerfully 


encouraged its rulers in strenuous resistance to 
the Resolution. Burke, alienated on this subject 
from Fox and the W’higs, became more and more 
vehement in his denunciations of the French in- 
novations. The Appeal from the Pse^o to (he Ohi 
ll'hii'Sy Phou^^hts on Freneh Affairs, and Letters 
on a Re^^ieuie Peace were marred by the vehemence 
with which he urged the (Jovcmmcnl not only to 
light the Revolution, but to suppress free opinions 
at home. Burke died 9lh July I797i was 

buried in the little 
church at Beacons- 
field, wltere in 
1768 he had juir- 
chased the estate 
ofGrcgories. Dur- 
ing his w hole poli- 
tical lifehis private 
affairs were sadly 
embarrassed ; he 
had to borrow 
money to buy that 
estate, and he was 
always deep in 
debt. Two pen- 
sions were granted 
him in 1794, when 
a proposal to raise 
him to the peerage 
as Lord Beacons- 
field was arrested 
by the death of 
his only son. 

Burke ranks as 
one of the fore- 
most orators and 
political thinkers 
of England. He 
had vast know- 
ledge of affairs, a 
glowing imagina- 
tion, passionate 
sympathies, and 
an inexhaustible 
wealth of powerful and cultured expression \ hut 
his delivery was awkward and ungainly, and 
speeches which captivate the reader only served 
to empty the benches of the House of Commons. 

The splendour of even his least happy disquisi- 
tions, the various knowledge which they display, 
the rich imagery with which they abound, and the 
s]>irit of philosophical reflection which pcr\*ades 
them all, stamp them among the foremost literary 
productions of their time ; such a flood of rich 
illustration had never before been poured on 
questions of Slate policy and government. At the 
same time, Burke was eminently practical in his 
views. His greatest efforts will be found directed 
to the redress of some existing wrong or the 
preservation of some existing good— to hatred 
of actual oppression, to the removal of useless re- 
strictions, and to the calm and sober improvement 
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oi the laws and government which he venerated, 
vithout 'coining to himself Whig principles from 
a French die, unknown to the impress of our 
fathers in the constitution.’ Where inconsistencies 
arc found in his writings between his early and 
later opinions, it may be argued that they consist 
largely in matters of detail or in expression. He 
wished, he says, to preserve consistency, but only 
by varj'ing his means to secure the unity of his 
end: ‘When the equipoise of the vessel in which 
he sails may be endangered by overloading it upon 
one side, he is desirous of carrj-ing the small 
weight of his reasons to that which may preserve 
its equipoise.’ When the Revolution broke out, his 
sagacity enabled him to foresee the dreadful con- 
sequences which it would entail upon France and 
the world ; he became the victim of a fixed 
idea, and his enthusiastic temperament led him 
to state his impressions in language sometimes 
overcharged and even bombastic, though sometimes 
full of prophetic fire. In one of the debates on 
the Revolution, after mentioning that he under- 
stood that three thousand daggers had been 
ordered from Birmingham, Burke drew one from 
under his coat, and throwing it on the floor, melo- 
dramatically exclaimed, ‘This is what you arc to 
gain by an alliance with France— this is your 
fraternisation !’ The orator’s imagination was not 
always under the control of perfect taste ; many of 
his utterances were absurdly hyperbolical ; on the 
other hand, some of his similes and illustrations 
were— especially by enemies— accounted ‘low.’ 
In his reply to Pitt on the Commercial Treaty with 
France in 1787, he maintained that the Minister 
had contemplated the subject with a narrowness 
peculiar to limited minds— ‘as an affair of two 
little counting-houses, and not of two great nations. 
He seems to consider it as a contention between 
the sign of the Fleur-dt-lh and the sign of the old 
Red Lion for which should obtain the best custom.’ 
Replying to the argument that the Americans 
were our children, and should not have revolted 
against their parent, he said: ‘They arc our 
children, it is true, but when children ask for 
bread, we are not to give them a stone. When 
those children of ours wish to assimilate with their 
parent, and to respect the beauteous countenance 
of British liberty, are we to turn to them the 
shameful parts of our constitution? Arc we to 
give them our weakness for their strength, our 
opprobrium for their glory, and the slough of 
slavery, which we arc not able to work off, to sert-e 
them for their freedom?’ His account of the ill- 
assorted administration of Lord Chatham is no 
less ludicrous than correct. ‘ He made an adminis- 
tration so checkered and speckled ; he put together 
a piece of joinery so crossly indented, and whim- 
siadly dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid : 
such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a 
tesselated pavement without cement, here a bit 
of black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots 
and courtiers; king’s friends and republicans; 


N\ hij's and Tories; ircachcrou^ inends and open 
cnoniici ; that it was indeed a very i tinous >ho\v^ 
but utterly unsafe to touch, and un^^lri• to ^tand 
on. The colleagues whom he had assorted at 
the same boards stared at each other, anti were 
obliged to ask : “Sir, your name “ sir, you have 
the advantage of me;” “Mr Surlia-onc. I f)eg a 
thousand pardons.” I venture to say it <iid so 
happen, that persons had a single offifc di\idc*d 
between them, who had never spoke to ea^ h other 
in their lives, until they found themselves, they 
knew not how, pigging together, heads and points^ 
in the same truckle-bed/ 

From the Speech on Conciliation with 
Amerlca> 1776. 

Mr Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to huny over 
the great conddcralion. It U goo<i for us to Iw here. 
Wc stand where wc have an immense view of what is, 
and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest 
upon the future, l^x us, however. l>eforc we descend 
from this noble eminence, reflect that this growth of 
our national pros|>erity has happenc<l within the short 
I^ricKl of the life of man. It has happeneni within 
sixly-cight yeare. I hcre arc those alive who>e memory' 
might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord hathurst (the first Earl, 16^4-1775] nnght re- 
member all the stages of the progress. He was id 1704 
of an age at least to be made to comprehend such things. 
He was then old enough /xir^ntum jam ct 
iit f^Urit (optesfo't virtus. Suppose, sir, that the angel 
of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many virtues 
which made him one of the most amiable, as he is one 
of the most fortunate men of his age, had opened to him 
in vision, that, when in the fourth generation, the thinl 
prince of the house of Brunswick had sal twelve years 
on the throne of that nation, which— by the happy issue 
of modemie and healing councils — was to be made 
Great Britain, he should see his son, lord -chancellor of 
England, turn back the current of hereditary dignity 
to its fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of 
j)ecragc, wliiUl he enriched the family with a new one. 

If amidst these bright and happy scenes of domestic 
honour and prosperity that angel should have drawn 
up the curtain, and unfoldetl the rising glories of his 
country, and whilst he was gating with admiration on 
the then commercial grandeur of England, the Genius 
should point out to him a little speck, scarce visible 
in the ma^s of the nation.al interest, a small seminal 
principle, rather than a formed bo<1y, and should tell 
him : * Young man, there is America— which at this 
day serves for little more than to amuse you with 
stories of savage men and uncouth in.'mners ; yet shall, 
before you taste of death, shew itself etjual to the whole 
of that commerce which now attracts the envy of the 
world. \\ hatever England has been growing to by 
» progressive increase of improvement, brought in by 
varieties of people, by succession of civilising conquests 
and civilising settlements in a series of seventeen 
hundred years, you shall sec as much added to her by 
America in the course of a single life I ^ If this state 
of his country had l>ccn foretold to him, would it not 
require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and alt the 
fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it ? 
Fortunate man, he has lived to sec it I Fortunate, 
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imlccci, \f he lives l<> see nr)ihii>g that shall vary the 
an<i cluu<l the scMing of his <lay ! . . . 

You cannot station gaTri>ons in every l>art of these j 
(itscrls. If you <lrive the people from one place, they 
will carry on their annual tillage, and remove with 
their flocks and liertls to another. Many of the people 
m the hack settlements are already little attached to 
particular situations. Already they have topped the 
Appalachian mountains. From thence they bchohl 
before them an immense plain, one vast, rich, level 
meadow ; a square of five huntlred miles. Over this 
they would wander without a j)OSsihiliiy of restraint; 
they would change their manners with the habits of 
their life ; wouhl soon forget a government by which 
they were <li>ownc<l : would iKComc hordes of Knglish 
rarlars. and, pouring down upon your unfortifie<l ! 
frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalr)*, l>ccomc 
masters of your governors and your counsellors, your 
collectors and comptrollers, and all the slaves that 
adhere to them. Such would, and in no long lime 
must, l>e the effect of attempting to forbid as a crime, 
and to suppress as an evil, the comntand and blessing 
of Frovidcncc — ‘increase and multiply.’ Such would 
be the happy result o( an endeavour to keep as a lair 
of wild beasts th.at earth which Go<l, by an express 
charter, Ii.is given to the children of men. Far 
difTerent, and surely much wiser, has been our |>olicy 
hitherto. Hitherto we have invitctl our people, by 
ever) kind of bounty, to fixed establishments. We 
have invited the huslxindman to look to authority for 
his title. We have taught him piously to l)elicve in 
the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. We 
have thrown each tract of land, as it was peopled, 
into districts, that the ruling power should never be 
svholly out of sight. We have settled all we could, 
and we have carefully altcndetl every settlement with 
government. Adhering, sir, as 1 do to this policy, as 
well as for the reasons I have just given, I think this 
new project of halgingdn population to be neither 
prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonics in general, and in par- 
ticular to arrest the noble course of their marine 
enterprises, would be a more easy task. 1 freely con- 
fess it. We have shewn a disposition to a system of 
this kind ; a disposition even to continue the restraint 
after the offence ; looking on ourselves as rivals to 
our colonics, and persuaded that of course we must 
gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. 'Hie power inadequate to all other 
things is often more than sufficient for this. I do not 
look on the direct and imme<1iatc power of the colo- 
nies to resist our violence ns very* formidable. In this, 
however, 1 maybe mistaken. But when I consider that 
we have colonics for no purpose but to lie serviceable 
to us, it seems to my poor understanding a little pre- 
postcroas to make them unserviceable, in order to keep 
them obcdicnl. It is, in truth, nothing more than the 
old and, as 1 thought, exploded problem of t}Tanny, 
which proposes to l>eggar its subjects into submission. 
But rcmcml)cr, when you have completed your system 
of impoverishment, that nature still proceeds in her 
ordinary course ; and that discontent will increase with 
misery ; and that there are critical moments in the for- 
tunes of all slates, when they who ore too weak to 
contribute to your prosperity may be strong enough to 
complete your ruin. Sfi^/iafis arma sufiersunt. The 


tcmjw and character which prevail in our colonies are, 

I .im afraid, unalicrablc by any human art. We cannot, 

I fear, fabify the |>cdigrcc of this fierce i>eoplc, and 
persuade them th.il they arc not sprung from a nation 
in who« veins ihc WockI of freedom circulates. 'Fhe 
language in which they would hear you tell them this 
lale would delect the imposition ; your speech would 
betray you. An Englishman is the unfillcst person on 
earth to argue another Knglishm.in into slavery. . . . 

My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges equal protection. These arc lies 
which, though light as air, arc ns strong as links of 
iron. I .el the colonies always keep the idea of their 
civil rights associ.atcd with your government ; they will 
cling and grapple to you ; an<l no force under heaven 
will \k of power to tear them from their allegiance. 
But let it l>c once uDdcrsloo<l that your government 
may lie one thing and their privileges another ; that 
these two things may exist without .iny mutual relation, 
tlic ccmcnl is gone — the cohesion is loosened— and every- 
thing hastens to decay and dissolution. As long as you 
have the w‘is<lom to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuar)* of Hlierty, the sacred temple 
consecrated to our common failh, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will 
turn their faces towards you. The more they mulliply, 
the more friends you will have ; the more anient ly they 
love lilicrty, the more perfect will lie their obedience. 
Slaver)' they can have anywhere. It is a weed that 
grows in every soil. They may have il from Spain, 
they may have it from Prussia ; but until you liecomc 
lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, frectlom they can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of price, of which you have the 
monopoly. This is the true act of navigation, which 
binds you to the commerce of the colonies, and through 
them secures to you the commerce of the world. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you break that 
sole bond which originally made, and must still preserve, 
the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so weak an 
imagination as that your rcgistcis and your bonds, your 
affidavits and your sufferances, your coquets [customs 
certificates] and your clearances, arc what form the great 
securities of your commerce. Do not dream that your 
letters of office, and your instructions, and your suspend- 
ing clauses, are the things that hold together the great 
contexture of this mysterious whole. These things do 
not make your government. Dead instruments, passive 
tools os they are,il is the spirit of the English communion 
that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is the 
spirit of the English constitution which, infused through 
the mighty moss, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member. • . • 

Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and a great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether. If we arc conscious of our situation, and glow 
with 2 eal to fill our places as becomes our station and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public proceed- 
ings on America with the old warning of the church, 
mnum c^rda ! We ought to elevnte our minds to the 
greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our anceston have turned a savage wilderness 
into a glorious empire, and have made the most exten- 
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sive and Ihe only honourable conquests, not by de- 
stroying but by promoting the wealth, the number, the 
happiness of the human race. Let us get an American 
revenue as we have got an American empire. English 
privileges have made it all that it is ; English privileges 
alone will m.ike it all it can be. In full confidence of 
this unalterable truth, I now (qtwd /tlix faustumqut sit) 
lay the first stone of the temple of peace. 


Destruction of the Carnatic. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do 
with men who cither would sign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and no signature could bind, and who 
were the determined enemies of human intercourse 
•Isclf* he dccrewl to make the country possessed by 
these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memor- 
able example to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy 
recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave 
the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of ven- 
geance, and to pul perpetual desolation as a barrier 
between him and those against whom the faith which 
holds the moral elements of the world together was no 
protection. He became at length so confident of his 
force, so collect^ in his might, that he made no secret 
whatever of his dreadful resolution. Having temii- 
naie<l his disputes with every enemy and every rival, 
who buried their mutual animosities in theif common 
detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of Arcol, 
he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruc- 
tion ; and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, 
and desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the moiinlains. Whikt ihc 
authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing 
on this menacing meteor which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst and poured down the whole 
of Its contents upon ihe pbins of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a Kene of woe. the like of which no eye had 
»ecn, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately telL All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabi- 
tants flying from the flaming villages, in part were 
ilaugblered : others, without regard to sex, to age, to 
the r«pect of rank, or sacreilness of function ; fathers 
tom l^rom children, husbands from wives, enveloped in 
a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears 
of dnven and the trampling of pursuing horses, were 
wept into captivity in an unknown and hostile land. 

to the 

waihrf aties; but, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency. 
WCTe certmnly liberal ; and alt was done by charity that 
pnvate chanty could do : but it was a people In be^ary ; 

It was a nation that stretched out its hands for food, 
ror months together these creatures of suiferance, whose 

fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, 
pa tent, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost 
without complaint, perished by a hundred a day in the 
sl^U of Madias ; every day seventy at least laid their 

•!L’“rr^® Tanjore, and 
expired of famine in the granary of India. I was going 

to awake your justice towards this unhappy of 


our fellow-citizcnSy by bringing lwft>rc you some of (he 
circumstances of this plague of hunger. Of all (he 
calamities which Wset and uaylay the hfe of man, (his 
come.^ (he nearest to our heart, and is that herein the 
proudest of us all feels himself (o l>e nothing more than 
he is; but I find myself unable lo manage il with 
decorum ; these details are of a si>ecie> of horror so 
nauseous and di>gus(ing ; they are so degr.uling to the 
sufferers and lo (he hearer ; (hey are so humili.iiing (o 
human n.iture ((self, that, on better thoughts, I Jind it 
more advisable to tlirow a pall over this hhleous object, 
and lo Ic.avc it to your general conceptions. 

For eighteen month>, without intermission, this de- 
strucliort r.iged from the gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore ; and so completely did these masters in their 
art, Hyder Ali and his more ferocious son, absolve 
themselves of their impious %ow, that >Hicn the British 
armic-s traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds 
of miles in all <lirections, through the whole line of their 
inarch did they not see one man, not one woman, not 
one child, not one four-footed l>cast of any description 
whatever. One dead uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region. . . . The Carnatic is a country not much 
inferior in extent to England. Figure to ) ourself. Mr 
Speaker, the land in whose representative chair you sit ; 
figure to yourself the form and fashion of your sweet 
and cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and 
south, and from the Irish to the German Sea, east and 
west, emptied and cmbowelJcd {may Go<l avert the omen 
of our crimes !) by so accomplished a desolation \ 

(From ipecoh on th« Nabob of Argot's debu, i;80 


Mario Antolnetto. 

It IS DOW sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauplnness, at Vcr^illes ; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to (ouch, a more delightful vision. 1 saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the c1c\*ated sphere 
she just began to move in— glittering like the morning- 
star full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh \ what a 
revolution ! and what an heart must ! have to contem- 
plate without emotion that elevation and that fall I 
Little did I dream, when she added titles of venera- 
tion to that enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp anti- 
dote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did 
I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
even a look that threatened her with insult But the 
age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, 
and calculators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe 
is extinguished for ever. Never, never more shall >vc 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, 
the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone! Il is gone 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil 
by losing all its grossness. 

(From RfJUtiUn* m tlu Ri^utwn tn hranctA 
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The British MoDarcby. 

The learned professors of ihe rights of man regard 
prescription not as a title to bar all claim set up against 
<>M possession, but they look on prescription itself as a 
Kar against the possessor and proprietor. They hold an 
immemorial possession to be no more th.an a long-con- 
tinued and therefore an aggravated injustice. Such are , 
(heir ideas, such their religion. nn<l such their law. But 
as to our co\intry and our race, as long as the well- 
compactoil structure of our church and state, the sane- 
tuar)*, Ihe holy of holies of that ancient law, defended by 
reverence, defended by power, a fortress at once and a 
temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British 
Sion— as long as the British monarchy, not more limited 
than fenced by the onicrs of the state, shall, like the | 
prou<l keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of pro- 
portion, and girt with the double bell of its kindred 
and coeval towers— as long as this awful structure 
shall oversee and guard the subjected land, so long the 
mounds and dikes of the low fat Bc<lfor<l I.cvcl will 
have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the 
levellers of France. As long as our sovereign loni the 
king, and his faithful subjects, the lords and commons 
of this realm— the triple cor<l which no man can break ; 
the solemn, sworn constitutional frankpledge of this 
nation ; the firm guarantee of each other’s l)cing and 
each other’s rights ; the joint and several securities, each 
in its place and or<lcr for every kind and every quality 
of property and of dignity— as long as these endure, so 
long the Duke of Bc<irord is safe; and we arc all safe 
together— the high from the blights of envy and the 
spoliations of rapacity ; the low from the iron hand of 
oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt. 

(From ihe Letter ta »i XMe 

The Orl^D of ‘ a Noble Lord * 

(the Duke of lleUfor«h who had oppo^d tUirke'i pension. 1796). 

I was not, like his Grace of Bc<lford, swaddled, and 
rocked, and dandlctl into a legislator — Niter in aJver* 
sum is the motto for a man like me. I possessed not 
one of the qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, that 
recommend men to the favour and protection of (he great. 

I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little did I 
follow the trade of winning the heads by imposing on 
the understandings of the people. At ever)* step of my 
progress in life— for in every step was I traversed and 
opposed— an<l at every turnpike I met, I was obliged to 
shew my passport, and again and again to prove iny sole 
title to the honour of l)cing useful to my countr}*! by a 
proof that I was not wholly unacqiiaintc<l with ils laws, 
and the whole system of its interests ))oth abroad and at 
home. Otherwise, no rank, no toleration even for me. 

I had no arts but manly arts. On ibcm I have stood, 
and, please God, in spite of the Duke of Bedford and the 
Earl of Liudcrdalc, to the last gasp will I stand. . . . 

1 know not how it bos happened, hut it really seems 
that, whilst his Grace w.as meditating his wcll-con.sidcrcd 
censure upon me. he fell into a sort of sleep, ilomer 
nods, an<! the Duke of Bcdfonl may dream; and as 
dreams — even his golden dreams— are apt to be iU-picceil 
ami incongruously put together, his Grace preserved his 
idea of reproach to me, but took the subject-matter from 
the crown -grants to his own family. This is * the stuff of 
which his dreams arc made.' In that way of putting 
things together, his Grace is perfectly in the right. The 
grants to the house of Russell w*ere so enormous as not 


only to outrage economy, but even to staler credibility. 
The Duke of Bedford is the leviathan among all the 
creatures of the crown. He tumbles alx>ut his unwieldy 
bulk ; he plays and frolics in the ocean of the ro>*al 
bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst 'he lies floating 
I many a rood,’ he is still a creature. His rilrs, hU fins, 
his whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracle> through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine against his origin, and 
covers me all over with the spray— ever^i hi ng of him 
and alx>ut him is from the throne. Is it for Aim to 
question the dispensation of the royal favour? 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort of parallel be- 
tween the public merits of his Grace, by which he justifies 
the grants he holds, ami these services of mine, on the 
favourable construction of which I have obtained what 
his Grace so much disapproves. In private life, 1 have 
not at all the honour of acquaintance with the noble 
Duke. But 1 ought to presume, and it costs me nothing 
to do so, that he abundantly deserves the esteem and 
love of all who live with him. But as to public service, 
why, truly, it would not be more ridiculous for me to 
compare myself in rank, in fortune, in splendid descent, 
in youth, strength, or figure, with the Duke of Betiford, 
than to make a parallel between his services and my 
attempts to be useful to my country. It would not be 
gross adulation, but uncivil irony, to say that he has any 
public merit of his own, to keep alive the idea of the 
services by which his vast landcii pensions were obtained. 
My merits, whatever they arc, arc original and personal ; 
his arc derivative. It is his ancestor, the original 
pensioner, that has laid up (his inexhaustible fund of 
merit, which makes his Grace $0 very delicate and ex- 
ceptious al>out the merit of all other grantees of the 
crowm. Had he permitted me (0 remain in quiet, 1 
should have said : ’ 'Tis hU estate ; that *s enough. It 
is his by law ; what have I to do with it or its history?* 
He would naturally have said on his side: ''Tis this 
man's fortune. He is as good now as my ancestor was 
two hundred and fifty years ago. I am a young man 
with very* old pensions: he is an old man with very 
young pensions— that's all.' 

Why will his Grace, by attacking me, force me 
reluctantly to compare my little merit >vith that which 
obtained from the crown those pitxligies of profuse 
donation by which he tramples on the mediocrity of 
humble and laborious individuals? . . . Since the new 
grantees have war made on them by the old, and that 
the word of the sovereign is not to be taken, let us 
turn our eyes to history, in which great men have 
always a pleasure in contemplating the heroic origin 
of their house. 

The first peer of the name, the first purchaser of the 
grants was a Mr Russell, a person of an ancient gentle^ 
man's family, raised by being a minion of Henry VIIL 
As there generally is some resemblance of character to 
create these relations, the favourite was in ail likelihood 
much such another as his master. The first of those 
immodemte grants was not taken from the ancient 
demesne of the crown, but from the recent confiscation 
of the Ancient nobility of the land. The lion having 
sucked the blood of his prey, threw the ofTal carcass to 
the jackal in wailing. Having tasted once the food of 
confiscation, the favourites became fierce and ravenous. 
This worthy favourite's first grant was from the lay 
nobility, llte second, infinitely improving on the enor* 
mity of the fint, was from the plunder of the church- 
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In truth, his Grace is somewhat excusable for his 
dislike to a grant like mine, not only in its quantity, 
but in its kind, so different from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent sovereign ; 
his, from Henry VIII. Mine had not its fund in the 
murder of any innocent person of illustrious rank, or 
in the pillage of any body of unoffending men ; his 
grants were from the aggregate and consolidated funds 
of judgments iniquitously legal, and from possessions 
voluntarily surrendered by the lawful proj>rieiors with 
the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives from, was 
that of being a prompt and greedy instrument of a 
levelling t>Tant, who oppressed all descriptions of his 
people, but who fell with particular fury on everything 
that was great and noble. Mine has l)ccn in endeavour- 
ing to screen every man, in every class, from oppression, 
and particularly in defending the high and eminent, 
who in the l)ad limes of conhscating princes, confiscat- 
ing chief-governors, or confiscating demagogues, are the 
most exposed to jealousy, avarice, and envy. 

The merit of the original grantee of his Graces 
pensions was in giving his hand to the work, and par- 
taking the spoil with a prince who plundered a part 
of the national church of his lime and country. Mine 
was in defending the whole of the national church of 
my own lime and my own country, and the whole of 
the national churches of all countries, from the prin- 
ciples and the examples which lead to ecclesiastical 
pillage, thence to a contempt of all prescriptive titles, 
thence to the pillage of all property, and thence to 
universal desolation. 

The merit of the origin of his Grace's fortune was 
in being a favourite and chief adviser to a prince who 
left no liberty to his native country. My endeavour 
was to obtain liberty for the municipal counlr>* in 
which I was bom, and for all descriptions and denomi- 
nations in it. Mine was to support, with unrelaxing 
vigilance, every right, every privilege, every franchise, 
in this my adopted, my dearer, and more compre* 
hensive country; and not only to preserve those rights 
in this chief scat of empire, but in every nation, in 
wry land, in every climate, language, and religion 
in the vast domain that still is under the protection, 
and the larger that was once under the protcciion. of 
the British crown. . . . 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, according to my medi- 
ocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live in, a sort of 
founder of a family ; I should have left a son, who, in 
m the points in which personal merit can l>c viewed, 
in science, in erudition, in genius, in taste, in honour, in 
generosity, in humanity, in every liberal sentiment and 
every liberal accomplishment, would not have shewn 
himself inferior to the Duke of Bedford, or to any of 
those whom he traces in his line. His Grace very soon 
would have wanted all plausibility in his attack upon 
that provision which belonged more to mine than to me. 
H« would soon have supplied every deficiency, and 
syiamelrised every disproportion. It would not have 
been for that successor to resort to any stagnant wasl* 
ing reservoir of merit in me, or in any ancestry. He 
had in himself a salient living spring of generous 
and manly action. Every day he lived, he would have 
reporchaKd the bounty of the crown, and ten times 
more, if ten. times more he had received. He was 


made a public creature, and liad H'j enjoyment what- 
ever but in the perfonnance of sonic duty. At this 
exigent moment the loss of a finished man i. not easily- 
supplied. 

but a Disposer, whose power we arc inile able to 
resist, and wliose wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute, has ordained it in another manner, and— 
whatever my querulous we.-ikncss might suggeM-a far 
better. The sionn has gone over me, and I li.- like one 
of those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered 
about me. 1 am strippcl of all my honoms ; 1 am 
tom up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth! 
I here, and prostrate there, I must ufifeignc<lly rcc<^gni*ve 
the divine justice, and in some degree submit to it. 
But N\hilsi I humble myself l^forc Go.i. I do not kn^nv 
that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and 
inconsiderate men. The patience of Job is proverbial. 
After some of the convulsive stni^lcs of our irritable 
nature, he submitted himself, and repentctl in dust and 
ashes. But even so, I do not find him blamed for 
reprehending, and with a considerable degree of vcri)al 
as|>erity, those ill-natured neighbours of his who visited 
his dunghill to read moral, political, and economical 
lectures on his misery. I am alone. 1 h.nvc none to 
meet my enemies in the gate. Indec<l. my lord, I 
greatly deceive myself if in this hanl season I would 
give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is ailed fame 
and honour in the world. This is the appetite but of 
a few. It is a luxury; it is a privilege; it is an indul- 
gence for those who arc at their case. But we are all 
of US made to shun disgrace, as we arc made to shrink 
from pain, and poverty, and disease. It is an instinct ; 
and under the direction of reason, instinct is always 
In the right. I live in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me have gone before me ; they 
who should have been to me as posterity are in the 
place of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation— 
which ever must subsist in memory— that act of piety 
which he would have performed to me ; I owe it to 
him to shew that he was not descended, as the Duke 
of Bedford would have it, from an unworthy parent. 

Burk«'s werkt were collected in i799*iSe7 ; wiiK hU Correspond, 
ence in 1659 (8 voU.) ; Se/ut eppeAred in 1874^8 vols. ed. 

Payne); hU wriunfi on Irish nlTjurs in tSSi (ed. Metthew Arnold); 
iV/rcr L 4 ((tr» (ed. lji« 1 ci) in ipn. See studies by Prior {1834 ; 
e<L 1854), Lord Mortey (1867; ‘EogliA Men of Lctim,* 187^, 
1903, iwX MecCunn (1913), end Cobbon (1999): and Lecky'e 
Mitl 4 ry 0 /EmiUfidin tfu EigMeentk Ctnimpy, 

George Sloe veils (1736-1800), dramatic critic 
and biographer, was associated with Johnson in 
the second edition of his Shakespeare (1773), >vhich 
was republished with additions by Malone in 1780. 
In 1793 he published a completely new edition of 
Shakespeare, in which, instead of showing ' scn'ile 
adherence to the ancient copies,’ he took large 
liberties with the text, such as ‘the expulsion of 
useless and supernumerary* syllables, and an 
occasional supply of such as might fortuitously 
have been omitted.’ He was acute and well 
read in dramatic literature, but prone to literary 
mystification, and, according to Johnson, was 
mischievous though not malignant. He it was 
who concocted the famous legend of the death- 
dealing terrors of the upas-tree, which so com- 
pletely hoaxed Erasmus Danvin (see page 576), 
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Eihvard Gibbon. 

])i^to^ian of the P^c/ifu' nfui Fi%il of fhr Roman 
Rmpiriy was by birth, education, and bocial stand- 
ing' <listinctivcly an En^dish gentleman ; his fathers 
family l>cing an ancient Kentish house, though not 
(as Sir Egerton Bndges argued) dest ended from 
lh« liarons Sav and Seale. Bf)rn at Butney, 27th 
April 1737. {»ibbon was at on account of 

delicate hcaltli, privately educated; at fifteen he 
WA'* entered of Magdalen College, Oxford. Almost 
from infancy he was a close student, but his 
indiscriminate appetite fi)r books ‘subsided by 
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degrees in the hi'ctoric line.* He arrived at Oxford, 
he has himself told us, witli a stock of erudition 
lltat might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of wltich a schoolboy would have been 
ashamed ; and he spent fourteen months at college 
idly and unprofitably. At no period in its history 
had Oxford reached such a depth of degeneracy. 
* I'he fellows of my lime,* says Gibbon, ‘were 
decent easy men who supinely enjoyed the gifts 
of the founder ; tbCir days were filled by a scries 
of uniform employments \ the chapel and the ball, 
the cofTce-housc and the common room, till they 
retired, weary and well satisfied, to a long slumber. 
From the toil of reading, or thinking, or writing, 
they had absolved their conscience ; and the first 


shoots of learning and ingenuity withered in the 
ground, without yielding any fruits to the owners 
or the public. , . . Their conversation stagnated 
in a round of college business, Tory politics, 
personal anecdotes, and private scandal ; their dull 
and deep potations excused the brisk intemperance 
of youth ; and their constitutional toasts were not 
expressive of the most lively loyalty for the house 
of Hanover.* After studying Bossuet and Parsons 
the Jesuit, young Gibbon became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic religion ; and at the feet of a priest 
in London, on the 8th of June I 753 i he Solemnly, 
though privately, abjured the errors of heresy.* In 
order to reclaim him his father placed him under 
the care of the deist and poet Mallet, by whose 
philosophy the young inquirer was rather scan- 
dalised than reclaimed. He was next sent for 
some years to Lausanne to be under the charge of 
M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist clergyman, whose judicious 
guidance brought his pupil back to I^roieslant- 
ism; and on Christmas Day 1754 he received the 
sacrament in the Protestant church at Lausanne. 

* It was here that I suspended my religious 
inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief in the 
tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants.* 
Here he began and carried out with rare stead- 
fastness of purpose those studies in French litera- 
ture and in the Latin classics which, aided by his 
prodigious memory, made him a master of erudition 
without a superior. And here loo he fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Suzanne Curchod, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of the minister of 
Crassy, who lived to become the wife of the great 
French Minister and financier, M. Nccker, and the 
mother of the gifted Madame de Stael. He found 
on his return to England that his father would not 
hear of the ‘strange alliance,* and, like the more 
emotional Chateaubriand in the same ease, sub- 
mitted meekly to the family law. In the calm 
rcficction of thirty years later he adds, ‘After a 
painful struggle I yielded to my fate ; I sighed as 
a lover, I obeyed as a son ; my wound was insen- 
sibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a 
new life.* The pair remained constant friends in 
later life. 

In 1758 Gibbon returned to England, and three 
years aftenvards appeared as an author in a slight 
French treatise on the study of literature. He 
accepted the commission of captain in the Hamp- 
shire militia ; and though his studies were inter- 
rupted, ‘the discipline and evolutions of a modem 
battle gave me a clearer notion of the phalanx and 
the legion, and the captain of the Hampshire 
grenadiers was not useless to the historian of 
the Roman Empire.* Released from his military 
duties at the peace of 1762, he paid a visit to 
France and Italy. He had long been meditating 
some historical work, and whilst at Rome in 1764 
his choice was determined. ‘As I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
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Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the city first started into my mind but years 
were to elapse before he realised his intentions. 
On reluming to England in 1765 he seems to 
have been fashionable and idle ; his father died in 
1770, and he then began to form the plan of an 
independent life. The Hampshire estate of Buriton, 
his home off and on for the last twenty years, was 
left by his father much in debt, so that he deter- 
mined to quit the countr)* and live in London ; 
and it was then he undertook the first volume 
of his hislor>'. ‘At the outset all was dark and 
doubtful : ev'en the title of the work, the true era 
of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits 
of the introduction, the division of the chapters, 
and the order of the narrative ; and I was often 
tempted to cast away the labour of seven years. 
The style of an author should be the image of his 
mind, but the choice and command of language 
is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were 
made before I could hit the middle tone between 
a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation : 
three times did I compose the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third, before I was tolerably 
satisfied with their effect/ 

i 774 he was returned for the borough of 
Liskeard, and sal in Parliament eight sessions 
during the memorable contest between Great 
Britain and America. Prudence, he says, con- 
demned him to acquiesce in the humble station of 
a mute ; the great speakers filled him with despair, 
the bad ones with terror. But he supported by 
his vole the administration of Lord North, by 
whom he was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations. In 1776, after 
seven years of unremitting toil and much fastidious 
polishing of the style, the first quarto volume of 
his history was given to the world. For a grave 
historical work, its success was almost unprece- 
dented: ‘The first impression was exhausted in a 
few days ; a second and third edition were scarcely 
adequate to the demand ; and the bookseller’s 
property was twice invaded by the pirates of 
Dublin : the book was on every uble, and almost 
on every toilette.’ His elder brother-historians, 
Hume and Robertson, generously greeted him 
with warm applause. ‘Whether I consider the 
dignity of your style,’ said Hume, ‘the depth of 
your matter, or the extensiveness of your learning, 

1 must regard the work as equally the object of 
esteem/ There was another bond of sympathy 
between the English and the senior of the Scottish 
historians : Gibbon had unmistakably worked from 
quite anti-orthodox views as to the origins of 
Christianity. ‘The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all 
considered by the people as equally true, by the 
philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate 
as equally useful/ This dictum pretty clearly in- 
dicates Gibbon’s own religious belief; the philoso- 
phers of France had triumphed over the Calvinist 
divinity of Lausanne. Gibbon treated the growth of 


Christianity as he did other hiitoncal phenomena, 
without reference to supernatural guidance ; and 
his own temper.ameni intensified the eighteenth 
century distrust and dislike of enthusiasm 
self-devoting zeal was hardly distinguished from 
fanaticism. It was not for some lime that the 
religious world awakened to the very f.ir reaching 
issues of Gibbon’s view of the growth and spread 
of Christianity in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, which, while not formally denying the 
‘convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
the ruling providence of its great author/ never- 
theless accounted for the nipid growth of the c.arly 
Christian Church by ‘secondar)*' or merely human 
causes. Of these Gibbon reckoned five : the in- 
flexible and intolerant zeal of the Christians', the 
doctrine of a future life, the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive Church, the virtues of 
the primitive Christians, and the union and disci- 
pline of the Christi.an republic. Ere long fierce 
controversy inevitably arose, and, as in the debates 
about Danvinism in the next ccntur>*, thousands 
look a keen interest in the discussion and a strong 
side against the innovator who never had in their 
hands the book that raised the questions. Deism, 
supposed to have been routed from the field by 
the orthodox, had reasserted itself in a more 
formidable shape, and multitudes of ‘answers’ 
to Gibbon were written — perhaps the most note- 
worthy that by Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. But 
Gibbon deigned to reply only when a critic— the 
unfortunate ‘ Mr Davies of Oxford ’ — impugned ‘ not 
the faith but the fidelity of the historian.’ 

The author’s modest claim for himself in the 
matter of style was amply justified : the stately 
and rhythmical roll of his sonorous periods stood 
out in contrast to anything yet attempted in Eng- 
lish prose ; though antithesis of sense and balance 
of phrase were at times too insistent, the style, 
in wonderful accord with the majestic and con- 
tinuous march of the stor)', was at once less 
artificial and more English than Johnson’s, more 
harmonious, more varied, and less tedious than 
Johnson is apt to become. 

The second and third volumes of the history 
did not appear till 1781. After their publication, 
being disappointed of a place looked for from 
Ministerial patronage, Gibbon resolved to retire 
to Lausanne, where he was offered a residence by 
a friend of his youth, M. Dcyxerdun. Here he 
lived very happily for about four years, devoting 
his mornings to composition, and his evenings to 
the enlightened and polished society which had 
gathered in that city and neighbourhood. The 
completion of the history must be described in 
his own memorable words: ‘It was on the day, 
or rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page in a summer-house in 
my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, 
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the lake, and the mounuims. I he air was tern- 
pcraie, tlie sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recover)' of my freedom, and perhaps 
the cstablislmient of my fame. Uut my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind by the idea that 1 had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and dial, whatsoever rnii^ht be the future 
fate of niy history, the life of the historian must 
1)C shf)rt and precarious.’ (His famous Antobiog^ 
rapitys so often quoted, was written — in six different 
forms — between 1788 and 1793.) The house occu- 
pied by (Jihbon, wholly or partly rebuilt, became 
a nimh fre(|ucnie<i hotel bearing his name. 

His work completed, (iibbon started for Eng- 
land to superintcrul its printing ; and tlie last 
three volumes were issued in May 1788. He 
returned immediately to Lausanne, where within 
a twelvemonth his much-loved companion I)cy- 
verdun died. I'hc stale of France filled him 
vMth trouble, though it was some solace to have 
tlic exiled Neckers beside him at Coppet near 
I^ausannc ; the letters between his old love and 
himself arc creditable in the higlicst degree to the 
hearts of both. But his last years were not happy ; 
goo<l living and want of exercise had brought on 
ljurdensome corpulency, and he began to be racked 
with gout. His aunt had already died in 1786, 
Dcyvcrdim and other favourite friends had quickly 
followed ; last came the unexpected death of his 
dear friend. Lady Sheffield, and though travelling 
was now terrible to him, he made up his mind to 
go to console Lord Sheffield. After three months’ 
stay at Sheffield Place, he came to London, where 
he was seized with dropsy. An operation gave 
temporary relief, but two months later he died, 
on the i6th of January 1794. 

The /Je*<rU//^ am/ Fa// was translated into French 
by Lc Clcrc dc Scpt-Chencs and others (1777-95) — 
partly, it was supposed, by Louis XVI., whose secre- 
tary Scpt-Chcncs was. The whole was revised 
in 1812, with notes by Guizot (not yet pro- 
fessor or statesman), who, like a devout Huguenot, 
took at first a very im favourable view of Gibbon’s 
attitude on the Christian problem, holding him 
guilty not merely of prejudice, but of serious 
errors. Later lie said: 'A second attentive and 
regular perusal of tlic entire work, of the notes of 
the author, and of those which I had thought it 
light to subjoin, showed me how mucli I had 
exaggerated the importance of the reproaches 
which Gibbon really deserved ; I was struck with 
the same errors, the same partiality on certain 
subjects ; but I had been far from doing adequate 
justice to the immensity of his researches, the 
variety of his knowledge, and, above all, to that 
truly philosophical discrimination which judges 
the past as it would judge the present.’ 

Dean Milman was even more adverse to 
Gibbon titan Guizot: * Christianity alone receives 


no embellishment from the magic of Gibbon’s 
language ; his imagination is dead to its moral 
dignity ; it is kept down by a general lone of 
jealous disparagement, or neutralised by a painfully 
elaborate exposition of its darker and degenerate 
periods. . . . 'Phis inextricable bias appears even 
to influence his manner of composition. . . . The 
successes of barbarous energy and brute force call 
forth all the consummate skill of composition, 
while the moral triumphs of Christian benevolence, 
the tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless 
purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of honours 
destructive to the human race, which, had they 
assumed the proud name of philosophy, would 
have been blazoned in his brightest words, be- 
cause they own religion as their principle, sink 
into narrow asceticism. The glories of Chris- 
tianity, in short, touch on no chord in the heart 
of the writer ; his imagination remains unkindlcd ; 
his words, though they maintain their stately and 
measured march, have become cool, argumentative, 
and inanimate.’ 

Mr Bury, a more impartial judge, treats Mil- 
man's general charge against Gibbon of ‘a bold 
and disingenuous attack on Christianity’ as a 
libel impossible to prove or disprove. Gibbon’s 
irony was thoroughly sincere ; his contempt for 
enthusiasm— largely a reflection of the temper 
of his limes — was shown towards anti-Christian 
fanaticism as well as towards Christian fervour. 

* rhe guiding moral of his histor>' is briefly 
stated in his epigram, I have described the 
triumph of barbarism and religion;”’ the 
historical development from the second century 
was a retrogression for which Christianity svas 
mainly to blame. ‘ But to attempt to deny a 
general truth in Gibbon’s point of view is vain, 
and it is feeble to deprecate his sneer. We may 
spare more sympathy for the warriors and the 
churchmen ; but all that has since been added to 
his knowledge of facts has neither reversed nor 
blunted the point of the Decline and Fall/ If 
Gibbon were writing now, ‘his manner would not 
be that of sometimes open, sometimes transparently 
veiled dislike ; he would rather assume an attitude 
of detachment.’ Neither the historian nor the 
man of letters ‘will any longer subscribe without 
a thousand reserves to the theological chapters,’ 
and ‘no discreet inquirer would go there for his 
ecclesiastical histor>*.’ Yet Mr Bury even holds 
that Gibbon’s success has in large measure been 
due to his scorn for the Church, which ‘spiced the 
book’ and excited interest by irritating the passions 
of readers. His works arc read when those of his 
contemporaries arc left on the shelf because of 
‘ his accurate vision, his tact in managing perspec- 
tive ; his discreet reserves of judgment and timely 
scepticism ; the immortal affectation of his unique 
manner.’ Gibbon’s diligent accuracy in the use 
of his materials cannot be overpraised, and it will 
not be diminished by giving due credit to his 
French predecessor Tillemont. Gibbon was accu- 
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rate according to his lights ; he was not always 
right. Modem research has added to our know- 
ledge of facts and upset conclusions he was 
bound to draw. He relied, as did his con- 
temporaries, on A 1 Wakidi's romance for the 
hiStor>' of Mohammed, and he believed too fully | 
in Procopius ; Monimsen^s study of Latin inscrip- 
tions, unknown in Gibbon’s time, has reconstructed 
parts of Roman history ; and the best recent 
work in Byzantine history* proves that Gibbon’s 
contcmpluous attitude towards the Lower Empire 
was unjust 

But spite of the new facts and new views 
admirably summed up in Mr Bur>'’$ introduc- * 
tion to his great edition of the D/c/ifu mui 
Fiil/y and though it be admitted that accordingly 
his first chapters arc somewhat out of date, 
the monumental work of Gibbon is likely to 
remain our masterpiece in histor>'. The mag- \ 
nitude of the subject is nobly sustained by the 
dignity of the treatment, and the whole fabric 
stands out, to borrow the image of Carlyle, a 
marvellous bridge flung by genius and erudition 
across (he weltering centuries of confusion that 
separate the old world from the new. The glow- 
ing imagination of the writer gives life and vigour 
to the rounded periods and to the stately and 
pompous march of the narrative, and all defects 
of taste disappear in the admiration extorted 
from the most reluctant reader- Perhaps his 
most unique merit is his supreme and almost epic 
power of moulding into a lucid unity a bewildering 
multitude of details, and giving life and sequence to 
the whole. His prodigious memory moved freely 
under a ponderous weight of learning which his 
quickening imagination fused into a glowing stream 
of continuous narrative. The story of Constanti- 
nople is his greatest eflort ; his treatment of Julian, 
of Justinian, of the Arabs, and of the Crusades, 
the most splendid single episodes in our historical 
literature- He has painted in gorgeous colours 
all the splendours of the ancient Paganism, and 
portrayed with matchless force every figure that 
crossed the stage of history for a thousand years. 
The enduring merit of the work may be sum- 
marised in the words of a great modem master of 
history. ^That Gibbon should ever be displaced,’ 
said Freeman, 'seems impossible. That wonderful 
man monopolised, so to speak, the historical genius 
and the historical learning of a whole generation, 
and left little indeed of cither for his contem- 
poraries. He remains the one historian of the 
eighteenth century whom modem research has 
neither set aside nor threatened to set aside. We 
may correct and improve from the stores which 
have been opened since Gibbon’s time ; we may 
write again large parts of his story from other 
and often truer and more wholesome points of 
view ; but the work of Gibbon as a whole, as 
the encyclopedic history of 1300 years, as the 
grandest of historical designs, carried out alike 
with wonderful power and with wonderful accuracy, 


must ever keep its place. \\*haie\er eUc is read, 
Gibbon must be read too.’ 

The Ancient Philosophers on the Immortality 

of the Soul. 

The writings of Cicero rcprc>cnt In ihc most lively 
colours the ignorance, the errors, and the uucxTtainiy of 
the ancient philosophers with re^ar<l to the inunort.'vJily 
of the soul. When they are doirou^ of arming their 
disciples again:>t the fear of death, they inculcate as an 
obvious ihcnigh melancholy position, that the fat.al strode 
of our di>solution releases us from the caLaniitio life ; 
and that those can no longer suffer who no longer exist. 
Vet there were a few sages of Greece and Koine who 
had conceived a more cx.iUe<l, and in some respects a 
justcr idea of human nature ; though it must U; con- 
fessed, that in the suhlimc inquiry, their reason had 
often l>ccii guided by their imagination, and that their 
imagination had l>een prompted by their vanity. When 
they vie wet! with complacency the extent of their own 
mental powers ; when they exercised the various facul- 
ties of inemor)', of fancy, and of judgment, in the most 
profound speculations, or the most important ]al)ours ; 
and when they reflected on the desire of fame, which 
transported them into future ages, far l>cyond the 
bounds of death and of the grave ; they were unw illing 
to confound themselves with the lieosts of the field, or 
to suppose that a being, for whose dignity they enter- 
tained the most sincere admiration, could l>c limited to 
a spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With 
this favourable prepossession, they summoned to their 
aid the science, or rather the language, of metaphysics. 
They soon discovered that as none of the properties 
of matter will apply to the operations of the mind, the 
human soul must consequently he a substance distinct 
from the body— pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of 
dissolution, and susceptible of a much higher d^ree of 
virtue and happiness after the release from its cor|>orcal 
prison. From these specious and noble principles, the 
philosophers w*ho trod in the footsteps of Plato deducc<l 
a very unjustifiable conclusion, since they asserted not 
only the future imniorlality, hut the past cicniily of the 
human soul, which they were too apt to consider os 
a ponion of the infinite and self-existing spirit which 
pervades and sustains the universe. A doctrine thus 
removed beyond the senses and the experience of man- 
kind might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic 
mind ; or, in the silence of solitude, it might sometimes 
imparl a ray of comfort to desponding virtue ; hut the 
faint impression which had l>ecn received in the school 
was soon obliterated by the commerce and business of 
active life- We arc sulficiently acquainted with the 
eminent persons w*ho flourished in the age of Cicero, 
and of the first Ccesars, xvith their actions, their 
characters, and their motives, to be assured that their 
conduct in this life was never r^ulated by any serious 
conviction of the rewards or punishments of a future 
state. At the bar and in the senate of Rome the 
ablest orators were not apjirehensive of giving offence 
to their hearers by exposing that doctrine as an idle 
and extravagant opinion, which was rejected with 
contempt by every man of a liberal education and 
underslanding- 

Since, therefore, the most sublime efforts of phil- 
osophy can extend no further than feebly to point out 
the desire, the hope, or at most the probability, of a 
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future slfite, there is nothing except a divine rcvela- 
ijon that cm ascertain the existence and descril>e the 
condition of the invisible coimtr}* which is destined to 
receive the souls of men after their separation from 
the bo<iy. (From Tht Deeliiit nnJ FitU, Chap, xv.) 

Tbe MagBlflceDce of the Caliphs. 

Almnnsor, the brother an<l successor of SafTah, bid 
the foundations of Ibgdad (762 A.D.), the imperial scat 
of his posterity <luritig a reign of live hundred years. 
The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
about fifteen miles al»ovc the ruins of Modain ; the double 
wall was of a circular form ; and such was the nphi 
increase of a capital now <ls\imiled to a provincial town, 
that the funeral of a popular saint might l>c attcnde<l 
by eight hundred thousand men ami sixty thousand 
women of Ibgtlad .and the adjacent villages. In this 
city of peace, amuKt the riches of the east, the Abba- 
sides soon disdained the abstinence and fnigality of the 
first caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence 
of the Tersian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left iKhind him in gold and silver alwut 
thirty millions sterling; ami this treasure was exhausted 
in a few years by the vices or virtues of Ins children. 
Ills son Mahadi In a single pilgrimage to Mecca 
expendctl six millions of dinars of gold. A pious and 
charitable motive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns 
and caravanscras, which he distribiitctl along a mcasure<l 
road of seven hundrcrl miles; but his (ram of camels 
laden with snow, coukl sene only to astonish the 
natives of Arabia, and to rcfrc^h the fruits an<l liquors 
of the royal banquet. The courtiers would surely praise 
the liberality of his gTnnd>on Almamon, who gave away 
four-fifths of the income of a province— a sum of two 
millions four hundred thousand gokl dinar s-^l>eforc he 
drew his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest si2e were 
showered on the head of the bride, and a lottery* of 
lan<U and houses displayed the capricious Ivounty of 
fortune. The glories of the court were brightened rather 
than impaired in the decline of the empire, and a Greek 
ambassador might admire or pity the magnificence of 
(he feeble Mocta<ler. *Thc caliph's whole army,* says 
the historian Abulfeda, Mioth horse and foot, was under 
arms, which together made a iKxly of one humlrcd and 
sixty thousand men. 11 is stalc-officcrs, the favourite 
slaves, stoo<I near him in splendid apparel, their lielts 
glittering with gold and gems, Near them were seven 
thousand eunuchs, four thousand of them white, the 
rcmaimicr black. The porters or door«kecpcrs were in 
numl)cr seven hundred. Harges and boats with the 
most superb decorations were seen swimming upon the 
Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, in 
which were hung up thirty-eight thousand pieces of 
tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which were 
of silk embroidered with gold. The carpels on the 
floor were twenty-two thousand. A hundred lions were 
brought out, with a keeper to each Hon. Among the 
other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury was a 
tree of gold and silver spreading into eighteen lai^ 
branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a 
variety of hinis m.ide of the same precious metals, as 
well as the leaves of the tree. While the machinery 
afTcclcd spontaneous motions, the several birds xvarbled 
(heir natural harmony. Through this scene of magni- 
ficence the Greek ambassador was led by the vizier to 


the foot of the caliph's throne.* In the west, (he 
Ommiades of Spain supported with equal pomp the 
title of commander of the faithful. Three miles from 
Cordova, in honour of his favourite sultana, the third 
and greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city, 
palace, and gardens of Zebra. Twenty- five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed by the 
founder : his liberal taste invited the artists of Con- 
stantinople, the most skilful sculptors and architects of 
the age ; and (he buildings were sustained or adorned 
by twelve hundre<l columns of Spanish and African, of 
Greek and Italian marble. The h.all of audience was 
intrusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin in 
the centre was surrounded! with the curious and costly 
figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty pavilion 
of the gardens one of these basins and fount.'iins, so 
delightful in a sultry climate, was replenished not with 
water but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of 
AlMlalrahman, his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, 
amountcdl to six thousand three hundred persons ; and 
he was attended to the field by a guard of twelve thou- 
sand horse, whose Iwlls and scimitars were slu<ldcd with 
gold. 

In a private condition, our dc-sires arc perpetually 
repressed by poverty and subordination : but the lives 
and lalwurs of millions are dcvotal to the service of 
a dcs}>otic prince, whose laws arc blindly obeyed, and 
whose wishes arc instantly gratified. Our imagination 
is daiile<l by (he splendid picture; and whatever may 
l)C the cool dictates of reason, there are few among us 
who would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and 
the cares of royally. It may therefore be of some use 
to Ijottow the experience of (he same Alxlalrahman, 
whose magnificence has perhaps excited our admiration 
and envy, .and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
w'hich was found in the closet of the dcccasc<l caliph. 
‘I have now rcigne<l above fifty years in victory or 
peace 5 l>clovcd by my subjects, drcade<l by my enemies, 
and respected by my allies. Riches and honours, power 
and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor does any 
earthly blessing appear to have l>een wanting to my 
felicity. In this situation I have diligently numl)cre<l 
the clays of pure and genuine happiness which have 
fallen to my lot : they amount to fourteen. O man J 
place not thy confidence in this present world.* 

(From Tki Dfctin* (fid Chap, lii.) 

Conquest of Jerusalem by tbe Crusaders. 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the 
numlwr and importance of her memorable sieges. It 
was not till after a long ami obstinate contest that 
ilabylon and Rome could prevail against the obstinacy 
of the people, the craggy ground that might 5uperse<Ic 
the necessity of fortifications, and the walls and towers 
(hat would have fortified the most accessible plain. 
These obstacles were diminished in the age of the 
crusades. The bulwarks had been completely destroyed 
and imperfectly restored : the Jew's, their nation and 
worship, were for ever banished ; but nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
somewhat softened and somewhat removed, was still 
strong against the assaults of an enemy. By the expe* 
ricncc of a recent siege, and a three years’ possession, 
the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to discern, and 
in some degree to remc^dy, the defects of a place which 
religion os well as honour forbade them to resign. 
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Aladin or Iftikhar, (he caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted 
with the defence ; his policy strove to restrain the native 
Christians by the dread of their own ruin and that of 
the holy sepulchre ; to animate the Moslems by the 
assurance of temporal and eternal rcwanls. His garri- 
son is said to have consisted of forty thousand Turks 
and Arabians ; and if he could muster twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that the besieged 
were more numerous than the besieging army. Had the 
diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed 
them to grasp the whole circumference of four thousand 
yards— about two English miles and a half— to what 
useful purpose should they have descended into the 
valley of Ben HImmon and torrent of Cedron, or 
approached the precipices of the south and east, from 
whence they had nothing either to hope or fear? Their 
siege was more reasonably directe<l against the northern 
and western sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon 
erected hU standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary ; 
to the left, as far as St Stephen’s gale, the line of attack 
was continued by Tancred and the two Roberts; ami 
Count Raymond established his quarters from the citadel 
to the foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer include<l 
within the precincts of the city. On the fifth day the 
crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic hope 
of battering down the walls without engines, and of 
scaling them without ladders. By the dint of brutal 
force, they burst the first barrier, but they were driven 
back with shame and slaughter to the camp : the influ- 
ence of vision and prophecy was deadened by the loo 
frequent abuse of those pious stratagems, and lime and 
labour were found to be the only means of victory. The 
time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but 
they were forty days of calamity and anguish. A re- 
petition of the old complaint of famine may be imputed 
in some degree to the voracious or disorderly appetite 
of the Franks, but the stony soil of Jerusalem Is almost 
destitute of water ; the scanty springs and hasty torrents 
were dry in the summer season; nor was the thirst of 
the besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial 
supply of cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent 
country is equally destitute of trees for the uses of shade 
or building, but some large beams were discovered 
in a cave by the crusaders : a svood near Sichcm, 
the enchanted grove of Tasso, was cut down : the 
necessary timber was transported to the camp by tlic 
vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; and the engines were 
framed by some Genoese arlisU, who had fortunately 
landed in the harbour of Jaffa. Two movable turrets 
were constructed at the expense and in the stations of 
the Duke of Lorraine and the Count of Tholouse, and I 
rolled forwards with derout labour, not to the most 
accessible, but to the most neglected parti of the fortifi- 
cation. Raymond*! tower was reduced to ashes by the 
fire of the besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant 
and succeuful ; the enemies were driven by his archers 
from the rampart ; the drawbridge was let down ; and 
on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and hour 
of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed on 
every side by the emulation of valour; and about four 
hundred and sixty yean after the conquest of* Omar, the 
holy cUy was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. In 
the pillage of public and private wealth, the adventuren 
had agreed to respect the exclusive property of the 
first occupant; and the spoils of the great mosque^ 


seventy lamps and ma^sy va^c> of goM and silver 

rewarded (he diligence and displayed (he gencrosiiy of 
Tancred. A bloody sacrifice wa* offered by hi> mistaken 
votaries to the Gal of the Chrisdans : resistance might 
provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify ihcir 
implacable rage ; they indulge<l themselves three daj-s 
in a promiscuous massacre, and the infection of the dead 
bodies producctl an epidemical disease. After seventy 
thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and the 
harmless Jc%%s had been burnt in their synagogue, they 
couhl still reserve a multitude of captives uhom interest 
or lassitude persuaded them to spare. Of ihe^^e savage 
heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed some scf>ti- 
ments of compassion ; yet we may praise the more sel- 
fish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and 
safe comlucl to the garrison of the citadel. The holy 
sepulchre .was now free ; and the bloody victors prepared 
to accomplish (heir vow. Bareheaded and Ixnrefoot, 
with contrite hearts, and in a humble posture, they 
ascendcsl the hill of Calvary amidst the lou<l anthems 
of the clergy, kissed the stone which had covere^l the 
Saviour of the world, and be<lcwed with tears of joy 
and penitence the monument of their redemption. 

(From Oeclitit a*ui Chap. Ivili.) 

Mohammed. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Moham- 
med was distinguished by the l>eauty of his person— an 
outward gift which is seldom despised, except by those 
to whom it has been refused. Ikforc he spoke, the 
orator engaged on his side the affections of a public 
or private audience. They applauded his commanding 
presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flow-ing beard, his countenance that 
painted every sensation of the soul, and his gestures that 
enforced each expression of the tongue. In the familiar 
offices of life he scrupulously adhered to the grave and 
ceremonious politeness of his country; his respectful 
alt cn lion to the rich and powerful was dignified by his 
condescension and affability to the poorest citizens of 
Mecca ; the frankness of his manner concealed the 
artifice of his views ; and the habits of courtesy were 
imputed to personal friendship or universal benevolence. 
His memory was capacious and retentive, his wit easy 
and social, his imagination sublime, his judgment clear, 
rapid, and decisive. He possessed the courage both of 
thought and action ; and although his designs might 
gradually expand with his success, the first idea which 
he entertained of his divine mission bears the stamp of 
an original and superior genius. The son of Abdallah 
was educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in the 
use of the purest dialect of Arabia; and the fluency of 
his speech was corrected and enhanced by the practice 
of discreet and seasonable silence. With these powers 
of eloquence, Mohammed was an illiterate barbarian ; his 
youth had never been instructed in the arts of reading 
and writing ; the common ignorance exempted him from 
shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow 
circle of existence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors 
which reflect to our mind the minds of sages and heroes. 
Yet the book of nature and of man was open to his 
view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the political 
and philosophical observations which arc ascribed to 
the Arabian traveller. He compares the nations and 
religions of the earth ; discovers the weakness of the 
Persian and Roman monarchies ; beholds with pity and 
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itidisrnauon the degeneracy of the timcN ; and resolves 
to unite, under one God and one king» the invincible 
spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more 
nccnralc inquiry will suggest, that instead of visiting 
the courts, the camps, the temples of the cast, tlic two 
jourjicNS of Mohammed into Syria were confined to the 
fair> of Boslra and Damascus ; that he wa^ only thirteen 
years of age when he accompanied the caravan of his 
uncle, aiul lliat his duty compcllc‘<l him to return as 
soon as lie had <iispo5cd of the merchandise of Cadijah. 
In these hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of 
genius might discern some objects invisible to his grosser 
companions: some seeds of knowledge might be cast 
upon a fruitfvil soil ; hut his ignorance of the Syriac 
1 align age imi>t have checked his curiosity, an<l 1 cannot 
perceive in the life or writings of Moliammal that his 
pro^pccl was far extended licyond the limits of the 
Arabian world, from every region of that solitar)' 
world the pilgrims of .Mccc«a were annually assemhlctl 
by the calls of devotion and commerce : in the free 
coiKovirsc of inuhitudes, a simple citizen, in his native 
tongue, might study the political state and character of 
the tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews ami 
Christians. Some useful strangers might Ik teinptc<l 
or forced to implore the rites of ho>piiaUty ; an<l the 
enemies of Mohaiiiinc<l have namc<l the Jew, the Persian, 
and the Syrian monk, whom they accuse of lending their 
secret aid to the composition of the Koran. Conversation 
enriches the understanding, but solitude is llie school of 
genius ; an<l the uniformity of a work denotes the hand 
of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mohammed 
>sas ad<llctctl to religious contemplation : each year, 
<luring the month of Kamaclan, he withdrew from the 
world and from the amrs of Cadijah: in the cave of 
Hera, three miles from Mecca, he consulted the spirit of 
fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens 
but in the mind of (he prophet. The faith which tinder 
the name of Islam he preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction 
— that there is only one God, and that Mohammcrl is the 
anostlc of God. 

(From Tht Dictint aH»i /iv//. Chap. 1.) 
limour the Tartar. 

The standard was unfurled for the invasion of China \ 


The fame of Timour has perv aded the east and west , 
his p(»steri(y is still invested wdth the imperial title ; and 
the admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost 
as a deity, may be justified in some degree by the praise 
or confession of his bitterest enemies Although he was 
lame of a hand and foot, his form and stature were not 
unworthy of his rank ; and his vigorous health, so cssen* 
lial to himself and to the world, was corrol>oratcd by 
temperance and exercise. In his familiar discourse, he 
was grave and modest, and if he was ignorant of the 
Arabic language, he spoke with fluency and elegance 
(he Persian and Turkish idioms. It was his delight to 
converse with the Icame<l on topics of history and 
science ; and (he amusement of his leisure hours was 
the game of chcsS, which he improved or corrup(c<l with 
new refinements. In his religion he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orlluxlox, Mussulman ; but his 
sound understanding may tempt us to believe that a 
superstitious reverence for omens an<l prophecies, for 
saints and astrologers, was only afTcc(c<l as .in instni* 
ment of policy. In the government of a vast empire he 
slooii alone and absolute, without a relicl to oppose his 
power, a favourite to seduce his affections, or a minister 
to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest maxim that 
whatever might l>c the consc<|ucncc, the word of the 
prince should never l>c disputed or recalled ; but his 
foes have maliciously ol>scrvc<l that the commands of 
anger .and destruction were more strictly cxcculetl than 
those of l>cncficencc ami favour. His sons and grand- 
sons, of whom Timour left six-and-lhirty at his decease, 
were his first and most submissive subjects ; and when- 
ever they deviated from their duty, they were corrected, 
according to the laws of Zingis, w ith the bastonadc, and 
afterwards restored to honour and command. Perhaps 
his heart was not devoid of the social virtues ; |>erlup8 
he was not incapable of loving his friends and pardon* 
ing his enemies ; but the rules of morality are founded 
’ on (he public interest; and it may be sufficient to 
applaud the wisdom of a monarch for the liberality by 
which he is not iinjx)veri.shc<l, and for the justice by 
which he is slrenglhcne<l and enriched. To maintain 
the harmony of authority and obedience, to chastise the 
proud, to protect the weak, to rcwanl the deserving, to 
banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depreciations 


the emirs made their report of tw*o hundred thousand 
veteran soldiers of Iran and Touran ; their t>aggage 
.and provisions were transported by five hundred great 
w.agons, .and .an immense train of horses and camels ; 
and the troops might prepare for a long absence, since 
more than six months were employed in the tranquil 
journey of a caravan from Sam.arcand to Tekin. Neither 
age nor the .severity of the w inter could retard the im- 
patience of l imour ; he mounted on horseback, p.assed 
the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six parasangs 
(three hundred miles) from his capital, and pitched his 
lost camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was 
expected by the angel of de.ath. Fatigue, and the indis- 
creet use of iced w*atcr, accelerated the progress of his 
fever ; and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seven- 
tieth year of his age, thirty-five years after he had 
ascended the throne of Zagalai. Ills designs were lost ; 
his armies were dislundcd ; Chinn w as saved ; and 
fourteen years after his decease, the most powerful 
of his children sent an embassy of friendship and com- 
merce to the court of Pekin. 


of the soldier, to cherish the laliours of the huslwindman, 
to encourage industry' and learning, and, by an equal 
and moderate assessment, to increase the revenue with- 
out increasing the taxes, arc indeed the duties of a 
prince ; but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Timour might boast 
that, at his accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous mon- 
archy, a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a purse 
of gold from the east to the west. Such was his confi- 
dence of merit, that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories, and a title to universal dominion. 
The four following observations will serve to appreciate 
his claim to the public gratitude ; and perhaps we shall 
conclude that the Mogul emperor was rather the scouige 
than the benefactor of mankind. 1 . If some partial 
disorders, some local oppressions, were healed by the 
sword of Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious 
than the disease. By their rapine, cruelty, and discordi 
the petty tyrants of Persia might afilict their subjects ; 
but whole nations were crushed under the footsteps of 
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the reformer. The ground which had been occupies) by 
Nourishing cilies was often marked by his abominable 
trophies — by columns or pyramids of human heads. 
Astracan, Carizme^ Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, were 
sacked, or burned, or utterly destroyed in his presence, 
and by his troops ; and perhaps his conscience would 
have been startled if a priest or philosopher had dared 
to numl>er the millions of victims whom he had sach* 
Need to the establishment of |>eace and order, a. Mis 
most destructive wars were rather inroads than con* 
quests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, liindo* 
Stan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, W'ithout a 
hope or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but he left 
behind him neither troops to awe the contumacious, 
nor magistrates to protect the obedient natives. When 
he had broken the fabric of their ancient government, 
he abandoned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils comi>ensaied 
by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which 
he labouretl to cultivate and adorn, as the perpetual 
inheritance of his family. But his peaceful ]al)Ours w*cre 
often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the al>sence 
of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga or 
the Canges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their 
master and their duty. The public and private injuries 
were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry 
and punishment ; and we must be content to praise the 
institutions ofTimour as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy. 4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of 
his administration, they evaporated with his life. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the ambition of his 
children and grandchildren, the enemies of each other 
and of the people. A fragment of the empire was 
upheld with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son ; 
but after his decease, the scene was again involved in 
darkness and blood ; and before the end of a century, 
Tmnsoxiana and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks 
from the north, and the Turkmans of the black and white 
•heep. The race of Timour would have been extinct, if 
a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had not fled 
before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hindostan. 
His successors — the great Moguls — extended their sway 
from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and 
from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal. Since the reign 
of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved ; their 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber ; 
and the richest of their kingdoms is now possessed by ' 
a company of Christian merchants, of a remote bland 
in the northern ocean. 

(From rS/ and FaU, Chap. Ixv.) 

Death of Julian. 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable 
difiiculties of hb situation, the silent hours of the night 
were still devoted to study and contemplation. When- 
ever he closed his eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, 
his mind was agitated with painful anxiety 5 nor can it 
he thought surprising that the Genius of the empire 
should onw more appear before him, covering with a 
funeral veil his head and his horn of abundance, and 
slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch 
started from his conch, and stepping forth to refresh 
bb wearied spiriU with the coolness of the midnight 


sky and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the gcxi of 
war ; the council which he summoned, <•( Tu&cari llarus- 
piers, unanimously pronounced that he shouhl abstain 
from action ; but on this occasion necc^ny and reason 
were more prevalent llian superstition ; and the trum- 
pets sounded at the break of day. 1 he army niarchetl 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had Uen secretly 
occupietl by the Persians. Julian led the van with the 
skill and attention of a consumin.nte general ; he was 
alarmed by the intelligence that his rc.nr was ^u<ldcnly 
attacked. The heal of the weather ha<l tempted him 
to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from 
one of his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient 
reinforcement, to the relief of the rearguard. A similar 
danger recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of the 
front 5 and, as he galloped between the columns, the 
centre of the left was attacked, and aJmo^^t overpowered, 
by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 
Thb huge body was soon <lercatc<l by the wclblimed 
evolution of the l^ht infantry, who aimed their weapons 
with dexterity and effect against the backs of the horse- 
men and the legs of the elephants. The Barl^arians^ 
fled : and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, 
ammate<l the pursuit with his voice and gestures. Mis 
trembling guards, scatiere<i and opprcssctl by the dis- 
orderly throng of friends and enemies, remindc<l their 
fearless sovereign that he was without armour, and 
conjured him to decline the fall of the impending ruin. 
As they exclaimed, 4 cloud of darts an<l arrows was 
discharged from the flying squadrons ; and a javelin, 
after razing the skin of hb arm, transpierced the ribs, 
and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. Julian 
attempted to draw the deadly weapon from his side ; 
but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, 
and he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to 
his relief ; and the wounded emperor was gently raised 
from the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the 
battle into an adjacent tent. The re|>ori of the melan- 
choly event passed from rank to rank ; but the grief of 
the Romans inspired them with invincible valour and 
the desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate con- 
flict w*as maintained by the two armies till they were 
separated by the total darkness of the night. The Per- 
sians derived some honour from the advantage which they 
obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offices, was slain, and the praefect Sallust vcr>' nar- 
rowly escaped. But the event of the day was adverse 
to the Barbarians. They abandoned the field ; their two 
generals, Meranes and Nohordates, fifty nobles or satraps, 
and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [fell] : and the 
success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery 
from the fainting fit into which he had been throw*n by 
loss of blood, were expressive of his martial spirit. He 
called for hb horse and arms, and was im]>atient to rush 
into the battle. Hb remaining strength was exhausted by 
the painful eflbrt ; and the surgeons who examined his 
wound discovered the symptoms of approaching death. 
He employed the awful moments with the firm temper 
of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had 
accompanied him in this fatal expedition compared the 
tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates; and the 
spectators whom duty, or friendshipj or curiosity, bad 
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air, he l»ehcld a (lety meteor, which shot athwart the 
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roun<I his couch listened with respectful 
grief to die funer;^! or.ition of their dying emperor. 

‘ Fneiids and fellow* soldiers, the seasonable j)criod of 
my departure is now arrived, and I discharge with the 
cheerfulness of a rea4iy debtor the demands of nature. 

I have learned from plulosophy how much the soul 
more excellent than the l)ody ; and that the separa- 
tion of the nobler substance should be the subject of 
joy rather than of affliction. I have learned from 
religion tliat an early death has often Iwcn the re- 
gard of piety; and I accept as a favour of the gods 
the mortal stroke that secures me from the <latiger of 
di^giALing a ch.iractcr which has hitherto been sup- 
ported liy Virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse 
as I have ]ivc<l wiiliout guilt. I am pleased to reflect 
on I lie innocence of my private life ; and 1 can affirm 
Willi confidence that the supreme authority, that emana- 
tion of the Divine Power, has Inicn picserved in my 
hands pine and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt 
and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered 
tlic happiness of the people as the end of government. 
>ubmittir>g my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, 
and of nicxlcration. I have trusted the event to the care 
of providence. Peace was the object of my counsels, as 
long As peace sv.as consistent with the public welfare ; 
but when ilie imperious voice of my countr)' summoned 
me to arms, I exposed my |>erson to the dangers of war, 
with the clear fore knowledge (which I had acquired 
from tlie art of divination) that I was destined to fall by 
the sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude to the 
Klcrnal Being who has not suffered me to peri?«h by the 
cruelly of a tyrant, by the secret d.aggcr of conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease, ilc has 
given me in the midst of an honourable career a 
splendid and glorious departure from this world ; and 
I hedd it c<|ually absurd, ccjually b.i$e, to solicit or lo 
decline the stroke of fate.-*'! hus much I have attempted 
to say ; but my strength fails me, and 1 feel the approach 
of death. — I shall cautiously refr.ain from any word that 
may tend lo influence your suffrages in the election of 
an emperor. My choice might l>e imprudent or injudi- 
cious ; and if it should not be ratified by the consent 
of the army, it might l>c fatal to the person whom I 
should rccoinincml, I shall only, as a good citiren, 
express my hopes that the Romans may l)e blessetl with 
the government of a virtuous sovereign.' After this 
discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle 
(one of voice, lie distributed by a military testament 
the rcm.ains of his private fortune : and making some 
in<]uiry why Anatolius was not present, he understood 
from the answer of Sallust that Anatolius was killed, 
and l>cwaUc<l with amiable inconsistency the loss of 
his friciul. At the same time he reproved the im- 
moderate grief of the spectators, and conjured them not 
(o disgrace by unmanly tears the fate of a prince who 
in a few moments would be uni(e<l with heaven and 
with the stars. The spectators were silent; and Julian 
cnterc<l into a metaphysical argument with the philoso- 
phers Priscus and Maximus on the nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as body, 
most probably hastened his death. His wound began 
lo bleed with fresh violence : his respiration was embar- 
rassed by the swelling of the veins : he called for a 
draught of cold water, and, as soon as he had dmnk it, 
expired without pain, about the hour of midnight. Such 
was the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- 


second year of his age, after a reign of one year and 
about eight months from the death of Constantins. In 
his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some oslen- 
' tat ion, the love of virtue and of fame which had been 
the ruling passions of his life, 

(From Th* Dtcline anA FaU, Cha^ xxlv.) 

From the * Autobiography.' 

Wherever the distinction of birth is allowed to form 
a superior order in the state, education and example 
should alw.ays, .and will often, produce among them a 
dignity of sentiment and propriety of conduct, which b 
guarded from dishonour by their own and the public 
esteem. If we read of some illustrious line so ancient 
that it has no l>cginning, so w'orthy that it ought to 
have no end, we sympathize in its various fortunes; 
nor can we blame the generous enthusiasm, or even 
the harmle>s vanity, of those who are allied to the 
honours of its name. For my own part, could I draw 
my pc<ligrce from a general, a statesman, or a celebrated 
author, I should study their lives with the diligence of 
filial love. In the investigation of p«ist events, our 
curiosity is stimulnieil by the immediate or indirect 
reference to ourselves ; but in the estimate of honour 
we shouhi team to value the gifts of Nature at)Ove 
^ those of Fortune ; to esteem in our ancestors the 
qualities that l>cst promote the interests of society; 
and to pronounce the descendant of a king less truly 
noble than the offspring of a man of genius, W'hose 
writings will instruct or delight the latest posterity. 
The family of Confucius is, in my opinion, the most 
illustrious in the world. After a painful ascent of eight 
or ten centuries, our Irarons and princes of Europe are 
lost in the darkness of the middle ages ; but, in the 
vast equality of the empire of China, the posterity of 
Confucius have maintained above two thousand two 
hundrc«l years their peaceful honours and perpetual 
succession. The chief of the family is still revered 
t>y the sovereign and the ])eople as the lively image 
of the wisest of mankind. The nobility of the 
Spencers has l>een illustrated and enriched by the 
trophies of Marlborough : but I exhort them lo con- 
sider the Fairy Quun as the most precious jewel of 
their coronet. Our immortal Fielding was of the 
younger branch of the Karls of Denbigh, w*ho draw 
their origin from the Counts of Hat»burg, the lineal 
descendants of Ellrico, in the seventh century, Duke of 
Alsace [an error; see page 347, note]. Far diflercnl 
have been the fortunes of the English and German 
divisions of the family of Habsburg : the former, the 
knights and shcrifls of Leicestershire, have slowly risen 
to the dignity of a peerage; the latter, the Emperon 
of Germany and Kings of Spain, have threatened the 
liberty of the old, and invaded the treasures of the new 
world. The successors of Charles the Fifth may disdain 
their brethren of England ; but the romance of Tom 
Jones, that exquisite picture of human mannen, will 
outlive the palace of (he Escurial and the imperial 
eagle of the house of Austria, 

That these sentiments are just, or at least natural, I 
am the more inclined to believe, as I am not myself in- 
terested in the cause ; for I can derive from my ancestors 
neither glory nor shame. Yet a sincere and rimple 
narrative of my own life may amuse some of my leburt 
hours ; but it will subject me, and perhaps with justice, 
to (he imputation of vanity, I may judge, howevefy 
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from the experience both of post ami of the proem 
times, that the public are always curious to know the 
men who have left behind them any image of their 
minds : the most scanty accounts of such men arc 
compiled with diligence and perused with eagerness ; 
and the student of every* class may derive a lesson or 
an example from the lives most similar to his own. 
My name may hereafter be placcil among the thous^and 
articles of a Biogmphia Britannica ; and 1 mu>t t>c 
conscious that no one is so well (|ualitie<l as my>elf 
to de»cril>c the series of my thoughts and actions. 
The authority of my masters, of the grave Thuanus 
and the philosophic Hume, might be sufficient to 
justify my design ; but it would not be difficult to 
produce a long list of ancients and modern^ who in 
various forms have exhibited their own portraits. Such 
portraits arc often the most interesting, and sometimes 
the only interesting parts of their writings ; and if 
they l>e sincere, we seldom complain of the minuteness 
or prolixity of these personal memorials. The lives of 
the younger Pliny, of Petrarch, and of Erasmus are 
expressetl in the epistles which they themselves have 
given to the world. The essays of Montaigne and 
Sir William Temple bring us home to the houses and 
bosoms of the authors: wc smile without contempt at 
Ihc headstrong passions of Benvenuto Cellini and the 
gay follies of Colley Cibl>er. The confessions of St 
Austin and Rousseau disclose the secrets of the human 
heart: the commentaries of the learned Iluct have sur- 
vived his evangelical demonstration ; and the memoirs 
of Goldoni arc more truly dramatic than his Italian 
comedies. The heretic and the churchman arc strongly 
marked in the characters ami fortunes of Whiston and 
Bishop Newton ; and even the dulness of Michael dc 
Marolles and Anthony Wood acquires some value from 
Ihc faithful representation of men and manners. That 
I am equal or su|»crior to some of these, the cflects of 
modesty or affcclalion cannot force me to dissemble. 

Lord Sheffield collected Gibbon • MiutlUue^Ht iy^rk$ <s voU. 
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irrj?) uacon.ineingly Identifiei Cibbon with Junlur. 

Thomas Paine was for a century and more 
the most abhorred name in England, and was 
almost universally cited by way of assumed con- 
tempt as Tom Paine.' This most formidable of 
deists and Radicals— he was called atheist, and 
held to be the most destructive of revolutionaries 
-was bom at Thetford in Norfolk on 20th 
January 1737, the son of a Quaker sUymaker. 
The son, surely the most ««.friendly of those 
descended from the Friends, expressly testifies 


that he was much influenced by Quaker views 

a> does the revolutionary novch'^t Robert Bagc, 
who, though "barely a Christian,’ retained a strong 
aflcction for the Quaker faith in which he was 
brought up. Tom Paine was by iurn?» ^laymaker 
and marine, schoolmaster, exciseman, and tobacco- 
nist. His first publication was a trad in aid of 
the excisemen’s agitation for increase of wages in 
1772. He had married twice, losing his hr^t wife, 
and soon separating from the second, when in 
I 774 > "i^h introductions from Franklin, he sailed 
for Philadelphia. On loth January- 1776 appc.ared 
his pamphlet Comr/ton which argued simply 

but strongly for complete independence, and which, 
in \\ ashington’s words, * worked a powerful change 
in the minds of many men/ Mis Crisis^ a twelve- 
month later, gave the baiilc-cr>% ‘These arc the 
limes that try men's souls,’ for the Americans’ first 
victory at Trenton, where Paine himself was ser> ing 
as a private ; and Congress rewarded him w ith the 
post of Secretary- to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. He wrote fifteen Crises in all before 1783, 
to keep up the hearts of the rebels. He lost his 
post in 1779 for polemically discussing— and so 
divulging— State secrets about French supplies in 
a Pennsylvania paper, but was apjminted clerk 
of the Pennsylvania legislature. In 1781 he was 
secretary of a mission to France, which returned 
with 2,500,000 livres and military stores ; and soon 
after he received a pul>lic salary, and from the 
State of New York a gift of the confiscated farm 
of New' Rochelle. 

In 1787 returned, by way of Paris, to 
England, where in 1791-92 he published TAf 
Rights of Matty most famous of all the replies 
to Uurke’s Reflections upon the french Revolution^ 
The work, of which a million and a half copies 
were sold in England alone, involved many in 
heavy penalties ; Thomas Muir, for instance, for 
circulating it got fourteen years’ transportation. 
Paine, however, had slipped off to Paris, having 
been elected by the department of Pas-de-Calais 
its deputy to the National Convention. Here he 
voted with the Girondists, and at Louis XVI.’s 
trial he ‘ alone,’ says Madame de Stael, ‘ proposed 
what would have done France honour — the offer 
to the king of an asylum in America.’ He thereby 
offended the Robespierre faction, and in 1794 was 
thrown into prison— possibly by the procurement of 
American Minister, Gouverneur Morris, who 
disliked the French Revolution and the alliance 
between the new republics— just before his arrest 
having written Part I. of fhe flge ef Reason^ agaiTist 
atheism and against Christianity, and in favour of 
deism. Part II. appeared in 1795, and a portion of 
Part III. in 1807. The book alienated most of his 
old friends 5 and it was not till after an imprison^ 
ment of eleven months that he was released at the 
request of Monroe, the new American Minister, 
and restored to his seat in the Convention* But 
he soon became disgusted with French politics^ 
and occupied himself chiefly with the study of 
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unancc ; and, irate at the loni; acquiescence of 
the American GovcrnnienL in his imprisonment, he 
violently attacked Washini^ion as a commander 
and as a statesman. In 1802 lie returned to 
America, refusing to go by a ship placed at his 
service by President Jefferson. In America he 
was welcomed by his own party, but hooted by 
orthodox mobs and tabooed by society. He was 
embarrassed in finances, constantly embroiled in 
controversy theological and political, and seems 
to have taken to drinking — though doubtless the 
stories about his intemperance were greatly exag* 
gcrated. He died at New York 8th June 1809. 
In 1819 his hones were removed by Cobbelt (q.v.) 
from New Rochelle to England ; they were seized 
as part of the property of Cobbetl’s son, a bank- 
rupt. in 1836; their whereabouts since 1844 is 
unknown. 

Replies to l^ainc’s theological views were much 
fiercer than those against his political doctrines— 
Gilbert Wakefield's and Bishop Watson’s being 
famous. As an apologist for llie American rebels, 
‘'rom* was haled by patriotic Englishmen; his 
Ri'l'hts of Man was the text-book of all the ex- 
treme Radicals and sympathisers with the French 
Revolution — another ground for hatred ; and 
his deism was hateful to many who shared his 
Radicalism. He wms sincere and courageous, but 
vain and liigotcd ; he held that his pen liad done 
as much for the United States as Washingtons 
sword ; he thought his op|K)ncnls knaves and 
fooU ; and his attacks on revelation arc rather 
shrewd and Ixdd than scholarly or profound. 
*]^linc’s ignorance,’ says Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘was 
vast and his language brutal; but he had the 
gift of a true demagogue— the pow'cr of wielding 
a fine vigorous English.^ The two following selec- 
tions arc from the Rights of Man. 

Order due to Society, not to Government. 

Great part of that onlcr which reigns among mankind 
is not the effect of government. It has Us origin in the 
principles of society and the natural constitution of man. 
It existed j>rior to government, and would exist if the 
formality of government was al)olishc<l. The mutual 
dependence .and reciprocal interest which man has uj>on 
man. and all the parts of a civilised community u|>on 
each other, create that great chain of connection which 
holds it together. The land holder, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the mcrch.ant, the tradesman, and every 
occupation pros|icrs by the aid which each receives from 
the other and from the whole. Common interest regu- 
lates their concerns and forms their law; and the laws 
which common usage oixLiins have ft greater influence 
than the laws of government. In fine, society per- 
forms for itself almost everything which is n-scribed to 
government. 

To understand the nature and quantity of government 
proper for man, it is necessary to attend to his character. 
As Nature created him for social life, she fitted him for 
the station she intcndeil. In all cases she mode his 
natural wants greater than his individual powers. No 
one roan is cap.'ible, without the aid of society, of supply* 


ing his owTi wants ; and those wants acting ujKJn every 
individual, impel the whole of them into society, as 
naturally as gravitation acts to a center. 

But she has g<»ne further. She has not only forced 
man into society by a diversity of wants which the 
reciprocal aid of each other can supply, hut she has 
implanted in him a system of social affections which, 
though not necessary to his existence, are esNcntial to 
his happiness. There is no period in life when this 
love for society cca^s to .act. It Iwgins and ends with 
our Inring. 

If we exaniiiic with attention info the composition 
and constitution of man, the diversity of his wants, and 
the diversity of talents in different men for reciprocally 
accommodating the wants of each other, his propensity 
to society, and consequently to prcscr>e the advantages 
resulting from it, we shall easily discover that a great 
part of what is called govcmincnt is mere iirn>ositioa 
(iovcmmcnl is no farther necessary than to supply the 
few eases to which society and civilization arc not con- 
veniently competent ; and instances arc not wanting to 
shew that everything which government can usefully add 
thereto has l>ccn performed by the common consent of 
society, without government. 

For upwards of two years from the commencement 
of the American war, and to a longer period in several of 
the American Stales, there were no established forms of 
government. The old governments hail been abolishc<l, 
and the country w.vs too much occupietl in defence to 
employ its attention in establishing new governments; 
yet during this interval order and harmony were pre- 
served as inviolate as in any country in Europe. There 
is a natural aptness in man, and more so in society, 
Inrcause it embraces a greater variety of abilities and 
resource, to accomnio<iatc itself to whatever situation it 
is in. The instant focmal government is al>olishcd, society 
begins to act A general association takes place, and 
common interest produces common security. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, 
that the abolition of any formal government is the dis- 
solution of society, that it acts by a contrary' impulse, and 
brings the latter the closer together. All that part of its 
organization which it had commiltc<l to its government 
devolves again ujxm itself, and acts through its medium. 
When men, as well from natural instinct as from re- 
ciprocal l<ncrits, have habituatetl themselves to social 
and civilized life, there is always enough of its principles 
in practice to cany them through any changes they may 
find necessary* or convenient to make in their government. 
In short, man is $0 naturally a creature of society that it 
is almost impossible to put him out of it. 

Formal government makes hut a small part of civilizetl 
life ; and when even the best that human w isdom can 
dense is established, it is a thing more in name and 
idea than In fact. It is to the great and fundamental 
principles of society and cirilization — to the common 
usage universally consented to, and mutually ond recipro- 
cally maintainetl— to the unceasing circulation of interest, 
which, passing through its million channels, invigorates 
the whole mass of cinlized man— it is to these things, 
infinitely more than to anything which even the best 
instituted government can perform, that the safety and 
prosperity of the individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfect cbilization is, the less occasion has 
it for government, because the more does it regulate its 
own affairs and govern itself; but so conlnuy is the 
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practice of old govemm«nU lo the reason of the .case* 
that the expences of ihcni increase in the proportion 
they ought to diminish. It is but few general laws that 
civilized life requires, and those of such cotninoii useful- 
ness, that whether they are cnforcc<l by the forms of 
govcrnmcnl or not, the effect will be nearly the same. 
If we consider what the principles are that first condense 
men into society, and what the motives that regulate ihcir 
mutual intercourse oflerwanb, we shall find, by the time 
we arrive at what is called government, that nearly the 
whole of the business is performed by the natural opera* 
lion of the parts upon cadt other. 

The Landed Interest. 

It is difficult to discover wh.al is mc^ant by the lattiUd 
ttueresl^ if it doe^ not mean a combination of aristo* 
cratical land •holders op|>osing their own pecuni.iry 
interest lo that of the farmer an<l every branch of trade, 
commerce, and manufacture. In all other respects it is 
the only interest lliat needs no partial protection. It 
enjo>-s the general protection of the world. Lvcr>' iridi. 
vhlual, high or low, is inlcresic<l in the fruits of the 
earth ; men, women, and children, of all ages Ari<l 
degrees, will turn out to assist the farmer, rather than 
a harvest should not be got in ; and they will not act 
thus hy any other property. It is the only one for which 
the common prayer of iiKinkind is put up, and the only 
one that can never fail from the want of means. It is 
the interest, not of the poUc)% but of the existence of 
man, anel when it ceases, he must cease lo l>e. No other 
interest in a nation stands on the same united support. 
Commerce, manufactures, arts, sciences, and everything 
else, compared with this, arc supported but in parts. 
Their prosperity or their decay has not the same uni- 
versal influence. When the valleys laugh and sing, it 
IS not the farmer only, but all creation lliat rejoices. It 
IS a prosperity that excludes all envy ; ami this cannot 
be said of anything else. 

Th. .Ji.ion or I'.in.-. work. U by Monctire D. Conway 

.iLH t liiograpl.le. may be .n.i.lioncd 

’'d ^“'6* Oulmer., Cb.oih.m 

/ Shervrin (18.9). Vale (.841). IlUnchard 

0 * 6 oX Could (19,5), IJeu (,9,,), Pe^on (19, 

S««phen-. nuttr, 0/ EngliMk Thought in Mr 
(,880). Alger-. .n Mr Frrm^f, 

of ‘h* llioma. Paine 

Nacional Hulorical AMOctalion (rounrled io America in 

Gcoree Colman ‘the Elder' (1732-94), play, 
wnght and manaKer, was the son of the English 
envoy at Florence, was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford, and called to the Bar in 1755. His 
theatrical proclivities were much hampered by his 
mother's aristocratic connections, the Earl of Bath 
^d General Pulleney ; but in 1760 his first piece, 
Folly noneycoMbe, was produced at Drury Lane 
with great success ; next year came The Jealous 
m/e, and in 1766 The Clandestine Marriage 
written in conjunction with Garrick. In 1767 he 
purchased, with three others, Covent Garden 
Theatre, and held the office of manager for 
seven years, when he sold his share. During his 
management he had quarrels with his partners, 
and with Gamck and Macklin ; a pamphlet 
war and a succession of lawsuits followed In 
1776 he purchased the Haymarket Theatre from 

”""0*’ comedies, produced 

Oq 


‘acting’ versions of plays by .Shakopcarc, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ben Jonbon. Terence, of 
.Milton s O'wwj, and of some French }>icces. His 
own translation of Terence vas received with 
enthusiasm, and so was his translation, with 
notes, of Horaces De ArU Foetira. He wrote 
essays, edited Beaumont and Fletcher's works, 
and Ben Jonson’s, and was author of some poems, 
criticisms, and other prose pieces (published in 
3 vols. 1787;. Many of his plays are not merely 
clever, but brilliant ; and though a collei tion 
of his DraftuUic M'orks was published in four 
volumes in I777» many of his things have nc\cr 
been i)rintcd. Peake’s Memoirs of the Colman 
family (1841) and his own son’s Random Rceol- 
lections (1830) contain biographical materials ; and 
Some Particulars 0/ the Life of Ihe ImU- George 
Colmau (1795) is largely autobiographical. In 
1785 he had a stroke <»f paralysis, and he died 
in confinement. His son, George Colman ‘the 
Younger’ (see page 656), was perhaps even more 
famous on the same lines well into the ne.vt century. 

Kirlinrd Ciiiiibcrlaml (1732-18H), novelist 
and essayist, was the son of the Bishop of Clonfert 
and great-grandson of Dr Richard Cumberland (see 
page 47), and was bom in the lodge of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His mother was Joanna, 
daughter of Dr Bentley, erroneously said to be 
the Pheebe of Byrom’s pastoral (see page 279) ; 
and he inherited not a little of his grandfathePs 
combative temper. From Bury St Edmunds and 
Westminster, where he was contemporaiy- with 
Cowper, Churchill, .and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and was a 
Fellow at twenty. Becoming private secreury to 
Lord Halifax, he gave up his intention of taking 
orders. Through the influence of his patron, he 
was made Crown-agent for the province of Nova 
Scotia ; and he was afienvards appointed, by Lord 
George Germain, secretary to the Board of Trade. 
His popularity as a writer of plays introduced 
him to all the literary and distinguished society 
of his day. In 1780 he was employed on a secret 
mission to Spain, in order to endeavour to detach 
that country from the hostile confederacy against 
England ; but after a twelvemonth at Madrid he 
was recalled, and payment of his drafts refused. 

A sum of .£5000 n-as due to him ; but as Cumber- 
land had failed in the negotiation, and h.ad 
exceeded his commission, through excess of zeal, 
the Minister refused lo reimburse him. The un- 
fortunate dramatisi-diplomatist was accordingly 
compel!!^ to sell his paternal estate and retire into 
private life. He took up his abode at Tunbridge, 
and there poured forth farces, comedies, tragedies, 
pamphlets, essays, and poems, among them two 
epics, Calvary and The Exodiad, the latter written 
in conjunction with Sir James Bland Burgess. 
None of these was above mediocrity : the vivifying 
power of genius was shown only in two or three 
of his plays. In the Memoirs of his Own Ufe 
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Cumberland is graphic and cnicrlaining, but too 
many of his anecdotes of contemporaries arc im- 
perfectly authenticated. His fame rests on two or 
three of liis plays, which include H Vr/ Indian 
(J77i)_his best, produced with much success by 
Carrick; The Brothers ( I7f>9''; Fashionable 
/.07'c»-.i77:); Thejeu-; and The Wheel of Fortune. 

One would have thought that the unquestionable 
dr.tmatic gift manifested in the best plays, his 
knowledge of life and manners at home and 
abroad, would have made Cumberland a notable 
novelist. Ihit it was not so. His first novel, 
Arundel (1789), was hurriedly composed ; but the 
scene being partly in college and at court, and 
dc.ding with high life, the author drew U|)on 
his rctolicctions, and painted vigorously what he 
had felt and witnessed. His second work, Henry 
(1795 ', (iircfully elaborated in imitation of Fielding, 
was less happy; Cumberland was not at home in 
the huinblei walks of life, and his portraits arc 
grossly overcharged. The character of Ezekiel 
Dow, a Methodist preacher, was praised by Sir 
Walter Scott as exquisite and just. But tlic 
resemblance to Fielding's I’arson Adams is too 
marked, and the Mcthodislic elements arc less 
convincing than the learned simplicity and bon- 
homie of the worthy parson. And as Scott said : 
‘He had a peculiar taste in love-affairs, which 
induced him to reverse the natural and usual 
practice of courtship, and to throw upon the softer 
sex the task of wooing, which is more gracefully, 
as well as naturally, the province of the man.’ In 
these wooing scenes there is inevitably a lack of 
delicacy ; Scott, w ho ranked his comedies next to 
Sheridan’s, thought his romances indecent. His 
third mivcl, John de /.Atncasler, was the inferior 
work of his advanced years. In the A'e/alia/ion 
Goldsmith somewhat hyperbolically praised him as 

The Tcrcncc of Enghnd, the mender of hc.irts 

—surely one of the finest compliments ever paid 
by one author to another, were it not obviously 
satirical, though not perhaps unkindly meant. 
Actually Goldsmith docs not seem to have been 
drawn to him, thought he had over-refined comedy, 
and set himself to succeed by avoiding his rival’s 
defect ; while Sheridan made the world laugh at 
him as ‘Sir Fretful I'lagiar)-.’ The West Itulian 
is a comedy of intrigue, and its scheme of honour 
and morals is by no means unexceptionable. The 
hero, arriving rich and lil)crlinc from Jamaica, falls 
in love with a beautiful girl, addresses her in the 
street, pursues her to her lodging, and importunes 
her to a dishonourable alliance. Some trouble 
ensues, but so soon as the hero has had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining in a dignified manner that a 
disreputable landlady had hinted to him that the 
lady was not the sister but the mistress of the 
secondary hero, the mistake is at once seen to 
be natural and venial ; the lady, her brother and 
father, and friends on both sides regard the prin- 
cipal hero’s conduct on the whole as generous and 


.admirable in a high degree, and the insulted lady 
accepts, not merely without hesitation but with 
enthusiasm, his forin.al suit for her hand. 

Mr Johnson and Tea-Drlnklng. 

At the tea-table he made considerable demands upon 
hi> favourite licvcragc ; and I rcmcmlier when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at my house reminded him that he 
had dnmk eleven cups, he replicvl : ‘ Sir, I did not count 
your glasses of w inc : why should yon numlicr up my 
cups of tea?’ And then, laughing in perfect good 
humour, he added : ‘ Sir. 1 should have rclc.-vsed the 
lady from any further trouble if it had not liccn for youi 
remark : but you have reminded me that I want one of 
the ilozen, and I request Mrs Cumlicriand to round 
up my numlicr.’ When he saw the readiness and com- 
placency with which my wife obeyed his call, he turned 
a kind and cheerful look on her, and said : ‘ Madam, I 
must IcU you for your comfort you have cscajied much 
lietlcr than a certain lady did a while ago. upon whose 
patience 1 intruded greatly more than I have done 
on yours; hut the lady asked me for no other purpose 
than to make a zany of me, .and set me gabbling to a 
parcel of people I knew nothing of; so, madam. I had 
my revenge on her. for I swallowed fivc-and-twenty cups 
of her lea, and did not treat her with as many words ’ 

(Ffpin ihe 


From *The West Indian.* 

Mrs lutmtr. Why, how you sit, musing and mop- 
ing, sighing and desjionding ! I m ashamed of you, 
Mr Fulmer : is this the country you dcscrilied to me. a 
second Eldorado, rivers of gold .and rocks of diamonds? 
You found me in a pretty snug retir’d way of life at 
Boulogne, out of the noise and bustle of the worM, and 
wholly at my ca.se | you, indeed, was u|>0' the wing, 
with a fiery |>crsec«tion at your back : but. like a true 
son of Loyola, you had then a thousand ingenious devices 
to repair your fortune ; and this your native country was 
to lie the scene of your performances : fool that I was, to 
be inveigled into it by you : ... for what have wc got, 
whom have wc gviU’d but ourselves? which of nil your 
trains has taken fire ? even this poor cx|>cdicnt of your 
IrookscUcr’s shop seems abandoned ; for if a chance 
customer drops in, who is there, pray, to help him to 
what he wants? 

Fulmer. Patty, you know it is not upon slight grounds 
that I despair ; there had us’d to Ik a livelihood to be 
pick’d up in this country, both for the honest and dis- 
honest : I have tried each walk, and am likely to starve 
at last : there is not a point to which the wit and faculty 
of man can turn, that I have not set mine to ; but m 
vain, 1 am beat through every quarter of the compass. 

Mrs Ful. Ah! common cITorls all: strike me a master- 
stroke, Mr Fulmer, if you wish to make any figure in 

this country. , , 

Ful. But where, how. and what ? 1 have bluster d for 

prerogative; 1 have bellowed for freedom; 1 have offer d 
to serve my country 5 I have engaged to betray U— a 
master-stroke, truly ; why. I have talked treason, wnt 
treason, and if a man can’t live by that he can “X 
nothing. Here 1 set up as a bookseller, why men left 
off reading ; and if I was to turn butcher, I believe 0 my 
conKience they’d leave off eatings 

Mn FhL Why, there now’s your lodger, old Captain 
Dudley, as he calls himself; there’s no flint without fire; 
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something might be stnjck out of him, if you the wit 
to hncl the way. 

/i#/. Hang him, an old dry skin’d cumiudgeon ; you 
may as well think to get truth out of a courtier, or can- 
dour out of a critic : I can make nothing of him ; Inrsidcs, 
he ’s poor, and therefore not for our purpo^^,*. 

A/rf Ful. The more fool heJ \Vou*d any man be 
poor that had such a pro<ligy in his pos.se&»ion ? 

Fui. His daughter, you mean ; she is, indeed, uncom- 
mon ty beautiful. 

Afrs Fit!, Beautiful ! Why, she need only be seen, to 
have the first men in the kingdom at her feet. Bgad, 
I wish I had the leasing of her beauty; what would 
some of your young Kalobs give—? 

Ful, Hush I here comes the captain 5 good girl, leave 
us to ourselves, and let me tr>' what I can make of him. 

Afrs Fh!. Captain, truly ! i* faith I M have a r^ment, 
had I such a daughter, l>efore I was three months older. 

[£’xi/ as Captain Dudlky eniert. 
Ful. Captain Dudley, good morning to you. 

Dudley. .Mr Fulmer, I have twrrowed a book from 
your shop ; ’tis the sixth volume of my decease<l frieml 
Tristram: he is a flattering writer to us poor soldiers; 
and the divine story of Fevre, which makes part of 
this l)ook, in my opinion of it, does honour not to its 
author only, but to human nature. 

Fnl. Hc*s an author 1 keep in the way of trade, but 
one 1 never relish’d : he is much loo loose and proflicaie 
for my taste. 

Dud. That s being too severe: I hold him to be a 
moralist in the noblest sense 5 he plays indeed with the 
fancy, and sometimes perhaps too wantonly; but while 
he thus designedly makes his main attack, he comes 
at once upon the heart ; refines, amends it, soflens it ; 
beats down each selfish barrier from about it, and opens 
every sluice of pity and t>encvolence. 

Ful. We of (he catholic |>crsuasion arc not much 

bound to him. Well, Sir, I shall not oppose your 

opinion ; a favourite author is like a favourite mistress; 
and there you know, Captain, no man likes to have his 
taste arraigned. 

Upon my word. Sir, I don’t know what a man 
likes in that case ; ^is an experiment I never made. 

Fid. Sir 1— Are you serious. 

Dud. Tis of little consequence whether you think so. 
FuA What a formal old prig it is J [aside]. I appre- 
hend you, Sir ; you speak with caution ; you are married ? 
Dud I have been. 

FuA And this young lady, which accompanies you^ 
Dud, Passes for my daughter. 

FuA Passes for his daughter ! humph^asidej. She 
u exceedingly beautiful, finely accomplished, of a most 
enchanting shape and air. 

D/sd. You arc much too partial 5 she has the greatest 
defect a woman can have. 

FuA How so, pray? 

Dud She has no fortune. 

none; and that’s a 
sore defect in one of your yean, Captain Dudley : you Ve 
served, no doubt ? 

D^. Familiar coxcomb I But I 'U humour him 
lasfae\ 

FuA A close old fox I But 1 11 unkennel him [aside! 
Dud. Above thirty yean I Ve been in the service, 
Mr Fulmer. 

FuA I guess’d as much ; I laid it at no less : why, 


ti> a wearisome time ; lls an apprentj^ohlp to a profes* 
sion hi only for a patriarch. Bin preferment must l< 
closely followetl : you never could ha^.• been so far 
l>chinrl Kami in the chacc unle'-'> >ou hn>\ j .-jlpably 
mistaken your way. You 11 p.nrdon me, but I U-gin 
to perceive you have liveti in the worfcl, not uitli n. 

Dud. It may so ; and you, perhaps tan give me 
l>cttcr counsel. I 'm now soliciting a favour: an e.xtfiange 
to a company on full pay; nothing more; and \\t I iiioet 
a thousand l>ars to that ; tho*, with.mi lasting, I 
think the certificate of services which 1 sent in n(ii»ht 
have purchast^l that indulgence lo me. 

FuA Who thinks or cares al>out ’em? Certificate of 
services, indev<l J Send in a certificate of jour fair 
daughter ; carry her in your hand with you. 

DuiA \\ h.ii ! W ho f My d.augliter I Carr>' my 
daughter 1 Well, and what then ? 

FuA Why, then your fortune *s maiic, that *s ,all. 

Dud. I understand you : an<l thi^ you call knowledge 
of the world? Despicable knowlo<igc ; but, sirrah, I 
will have you know— Airu]. 

FuA Help ! \\ ho *s w ithin ? Wou’<l you strike me, 

Sir; wou*d you lift up your han<l againvt a man in his 
ow n house ? 

Dud. In a church, if he dare insult the j>ovcrty of a 
man of honour. 

FuA Have a care what you do; rcmeml>er there is 
such a thing In law' as an assault and l>aticry ; ay, and 
such trifling forms as warrants and indictments. 

Dud. Co, Sir ; you arc loo mean for my resentment : 
tis that, and not the law, protects you. Hence ! 

FuA An old, absurd, incorrigible blockhead ? I Tl l»e 
reveng'd of him [aside]. 

Set his Aftmoirf (a veU 1807), anJ L. I. Ne»*man*s Riehafd 
Cymhtrltnd, Critic and Fritted 0/ ike Jtxin (i9i9> HU pIa)-» 
are In Mr* IncbbalT* BritUk Tktatrt. 

Richard Brinsley SIieridnii« 

dramatist and political orator, was the most briU 
liant of a gifted family representing an old native 
Irish clan in County Cavan. His great-grandson, 
Lord Duflerin, reckoned that in two hundred and 
fifty years the family had produced twenty- seven 
authors and upwards of two hundred books ; and 
the author of Letfers from High Latitudes was fully 
entitled lo include himself and his gifted mother, 
the author of The Lament of the Irish Emi^tp'ant, 
Thomas Sheridan, D.C.L. and Jacobite historical 
writer, suffered for the cause of James II., and was 
father of the Chevalier Sheridan, Prince Charlie’s 
tutor and comrade in arms ; Thomas’s nephew, 
another Thomas, D.D. and friend of Swift, was a 
schoolmaster in Dublin, and {ranslator. His son, 
a third Thomas (1719-88), became a teacher of 
elocution in Dublin and author of a Life of Swift, 
but was first an actor and playwright, and at this 
stage of his career married the poetess Frances 
Chamberlaine, who as Mrs Frances Sheridan 
(1724-66) was to be a notable novelist and 
dramatist ; her works comprise three unimpor- 
tant comedies and two novels — The Afemoirs of 
Miss Sidney BidJuiph (1761), which was praised 
by Johnson, approved by the public, and trans- 
lated into French by the Abbd Privost ; and The 
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Hn(ory of Xourjahad, an Oriental tale adapted for 
the stage by Sophia Lee (sec page 653)* 
of this couple N\as the brilliant dramatist, who also 
attained his ambition of becoming a statesman. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dublin on 
tlic 30th of October 1751. Jtnd was educated partly 
in Dublin and then at Harrow; his parents had 
settled in London, and Richar<l never revisited his 
<jU1 liomc. After leaving school he and a school- 
friend named Halhed wrote a three -act farce 
called Jnpitfr^ and 
he tried a verse 
translation of the 
EpiitUs of AriiUr* 

mum. In 177 1 the 

Sheridans removed 
to Bath, where they 
made ac(|uaintance 
with the family of 
Linicy the com- 
poser, and, after a 
romantic courtship, 

Richard married 
Elii^ahcth Linicy in 
1773. The young 
couple settled in 
London to a life 
much beyond their 
means, and Sheri- 
dan noNV made more 
serious efforts at 
dratnatic composi- 
tion, In r775 The 
Kixutls was pro- 
ducc<l at Covent 
(lardcn, and, though 
at first it failed, was 
after some revision 
universally recog- 
nised as a great and 
admirable comedy. 

In the same year 
appeared the poor 
farce called Si 

Pairicifs and also The Duenna^ which had a 
run of over seventy nights in the first season. In 
1776 Sheridan, with the aid of Linley and another 
friend, bought half the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre for ^35,000 from Garrick, and in 1778 the 
remaining share for ^45,000, the money being 
largely raised on mortgage. His first production 
was the Rivals^ his second a purified edition of 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse^ under the title of A Trip io 
Scarborough. Three months later appeared his 
greatest work, The School for Scandaly which, if 
somewhat lacking in cohesion, presents a series of 
extraordinarily brilliant scenes and a succession 
of wonderfully willy dialogues. TIu Critic (i 779 )i 
teeming with sparkling wit, was Sheridan’s last 
dramatic effort, with the exception of a poor 
tragedy, Pizarroy much altered from the German 
of Kotzebua On the dissolution of Parliament in 


1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, and in 
became Under-Sccrctary for Foreign Affairs under 
Rockingham ; he was afterwards Secretary to the 
Treasury' in the Coalition Ministry {1783X His 
parliamentary' reputation dates from his great 
speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
(1787-94). In 1794 he again electrified the House 
by a magnificent oration in reply to Lord Morning- 
ton’s denunciation of the French Revolution ; but 
he urged unconditional resistance to Bonaparte, 

and sympathised 
with the Spaniards 
and others who 
rose against French 
tyranny. He re- 
mained till the end 
the devoted friend 
and adherent of 
Fox, and was also 
the defender and 
spokesman of the 
Prince Regent. On 
Fox’s death (1806) 
he was disappointed 
in his hope of being 
made leader of the 
Whigs, but under 
the ‘ Ministry' of all 
the Talents’ he was 
made treasurer to 
the navy. In 1807 
he was defeated at 
Westminster, and 
though he found a 
seal for llchcster, 
his parliamentary 
career came to an 
end in 1812. In 
1792 his first wife 
died, and three 
years later he 
married a daughter 
of the Dean of 
Winchester, who 
sur%'tvcd him. The affairs of the theatre had 
gone badly. The old building had to be closed 
as unfit to hold large audiences, and a new one, 
opened in 1794, ''•as burned in 1809, This last 
calamity put the finishing touch to Sheridan’s 
pecuniary difficulties, which had long been serious. 
He died 7th July 1816 ; but Mr Fraser Rae has 
proved that the story is not true that at the end 
he suffered severe privation or was in want of 
ordinary comforts. His funeral in Westminster 
Abbey was exceptionally magnificent. 

His inconsiderate and happy-go-lucky ways 
led all his life long to greatly exaggerated or 
unfounded stories about his convivial excesses 
and other extravagances. But it was al'vays ac- 
knowledged that as a politician he was incorrupt 
in a corrupt age, independent, and intrepid. He 
eagerly opposed the war with America and the 
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Irish Union, and zealously defended the liberty of 
the press. On Dr Johnson^s motion, he was made 
a member of the famous Lilcrar>' Club ; and he 
was a member of Brooks’s, and eminently popular 
in society. His political orations, if they erred 
on the side of exuberance, were many of them 
great oratorical triumphs. His bitterness against 
Warren Hastings was doubtless the outcome 
of sincere conviction that the Indian proconsul 
merited the worst that could befall him ; for 
‘Sherry’ was always transparently free from envy 
or malice, and was charitable to a fault. 

As dramatist, he ranks in popularity next to 
Shakespeare, and is the last great writer of English 
comedy. He represents that comedy of manners, 
of wit and repartee, of which Elherege and Wycher- 
ley were the first notable exponents, Congreve 
the supreme master, and Goldsmith the reviver. 
And if in sheer brilliancy of wit Congreve sur- 
passes all of them, Sheridan is surpassed by none 
in truly mirth-provoking situations and colloca- 
tions, in entertaining dialogue, or in the fascination 
which is the dramatist’s highest triumph. His 
satire is not that of the moralist ; indeed, it has 
been objected to the School /or Scnndixl that, as 
in Tom with which Jt has some points of 

resemblance — the extravagant libertine is generous 
and warm-hearted, the grave and decorous charac- 
ter a moan hypocrite. If the School for Scandal 
has borrowed some features from Tom Jones and 
Blifil, the Rivals owes not a little to Humphry 
Clinker, Captain Absolute lias a prototype in testy 
Matthew Bramble ; and Mrs Malaprop’s immortal 
allegory on the banks of the Nile has not a few 
congeners in Mrs Winifred Jenkins’s derangement 
of epitaphs. On the other hand, some of the 
speeches in Pizarro were said to have a closer re- 
semblance to Sheridan’s own oratory in the House 
of Commons than to that of the sixteenth century 
Spaniards or Kotzebue’s Peruvians. ‘Here’s to 
the maiden of bashful fifteen,’ sung in the School 
/or Scandal^ became a standard English song. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed’ is the only 
one in the score of songs and ‘ airs ’ in the Duenna 
that is still remembered. * I own the soft impeach* 
ment’ is another of Mrs Malaprop’s sayings which, 
in whole or in part, is now an essential part of the 
Philistine vocabulary ; and it was Sir Benjamin 
Backbite who first spoke of *a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander 
through a meadow of margin.’ ‘The malice of a 
good thing is the barb that makes it stick,’ and 
When ingratitude barbs the dart of injury, the 
wound has double danger in it,’ occur both in the 
School /or Scandal, ‘ Love gilds the scone and 
women guide the plot’ is from the epilogue to the 
and at least one saying, of the playwright- 
politician in his own proper character has become 
proverbial: ‘The right honourable gentleman is 
indebted to his memory for his jests and to his 
imagination for his facts’ was a retort by Sheridan 
to Dundas in the House of Commons. It rarely 


happened that Sheridan's stage characters were 
identified with actual persons, hut it was univer- 
sally taken for gr.inted iliat Sir I* rctful Plagiary 
was a caricature of Cumbcrl.incl the dramatist. 
Pizarro is forgotten ; but no comedies have a 
stronger hold on modern play-going Englishmen 
of all classes than the Rivals and the School /or 
Scandal y as strong as in the day> wlun Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons were still playing for the genial 
dramatist-manager. 

Song from 'The Duenna/ 

Had I a heart for falsehood framc<l, 

I ne'er couM injure you ; 

For though your longue no promise claim'd, 

Your charms would make me true. 

To you no soul shall bear deceit, 

No stringer offer wrong ; 

Put fricnd?» In all the aged you 'll meet. 

And lovers in the young. 

Hut when they Icam that you have blc*st 
Another with your he.irt, 

They'll hid aspiring pa^ion re^t. 

And act a brother's pari : 

Then, la<ly, dread not here deceit. 

Nor fear to suffer wrong ; 

For friends in all the aged you ’ll meet, 

And brothers in the young. 

From *Tbe Critic/ 

Sert'ont \€n(€ring\ Sir Fretful PJagiar)*, sir. 

Dangle, Heg him to w.ilk up. — Now, Mrs Dangle, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary* is an author to your own taste. 

A/rs Dangle, 1 confess he is a favourite of mine, lie- 
cause every body else abuses him. 

Smer, Very much to the credit of your charity, madam, 
if not of your judgment. 

Dan. But, egad 1 he allows no merit to any author but 
himself; th,it’s the truth on’t, though he’s my friend. 

Sneer, Never. lie is as envious as an old maid 
verging on the des;>cratlon of six-aod-lhirty ; and then 
the insidious humility with which be seduces you to 
give a free opinion on any of his works, can be exceeded 
only by the petulant arrogance with w hich he is sure to 
reject your observations. 

Dan. Very true, egad I though he *s my friend. 

Sneer, Then his affected contempt of all new*s|)apcr 
strictures ; though, at the same time, he b the sorest man 
alive, and shrinks like scorched parchment from the fiery 
ordeal of true criticism : yet b he so covetous of |x>pu- 
larity, that he had rather be abused than not mentioned 
at all. 

Dan, There ’s no denying it ; though he ’s rny friend. 

Sneer, You have read the tragedy he has just finished, 
haven't you ? 

Dan, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer, Well, and you think it execrable, don’t you? 

Dan, Why, between ourselves, egad ! I must own— 
though he's my friend— that it is one of the most — 
he’s here? — finbhed and most admirable per- 
form^— 

Sir Fretful, Mr Sneer %vith him, did you say ? [FnlerTi] 

Dan. Ah, my dear friend 1 Egnd ! we were just 
s]>eaking of your tragedy. Admirable, Sir Fretful; 
admirable I 
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Vuu never did anything iMryond it, Sir I**rciful ; 
never in your life. 

Str You make me extremely happy; for, without 
a compliment, my dear Sneer, there isn't a man in the 
Nvorhl who.^e judgment 1 value as I do yours ; and Mr 
Danglers. 

Mr; D. They arc only laughing at you, Sir Fretful ; 
for it was 1ml just now that 

D^u. Mrs Dangle!— Ah ! Sir Fretful, you know Mrs 
Dangle. My friend Sneer was rallying just now. He 
know-> how 'he admires you, and 

Sir F. O Lord ! 1 am ‘^ure Mr Sneer has more taste and 
sincerity than to— A double* faced fellow ! \Asidi, 

Diin. Ves, yes; Sneer will jcvt, hut a better- 
humuurcfl^— 

Sir f. Oh, I know. 

A?'/. He has a ready turn for ridicule; his wit costs 
him nothing. 

Sir F. No, egad ! or I shotiUI wontlcr how he came 
by it. [As^d^. 

Mrs D. Because his jest is always at the expense of his 
friend. 

Dan. But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play to the 
man.agers yet? or can 1 l>c of any service to you? . . . 

Sir /% Sincerely, then, you do like the piece? 

Sntrr. Wonderfully ! 

Sir F. But, come, now, there must be something that 
yon think might he mcnde<l, eh?— Mr Dangle, has 
nothing struck you ? 

Dan. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing for the 
most part to 

Sir F. With most authors it is just so; indeed, they 
arc in general strangely tenacious; but, for my part, I 
am never so well pleased as when a judicious critic points 
out any defect to me ; for what is the purjwsc of shewing 
a work lt> a fricntl if you don’t mean to profit by his 
opinion ? 

Snttr. Very true. Why, then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole, yet there is one small 
objection which, if you’ll give me leave, I 'll mcnliom 

Sir F. Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

Suefr. I think it wants incident. 

Sir F. Good Gotl I you surprise me ! wants incident ? 

Snur. Yes ; I own I think the incidents arc too 
few. 

Sir F. Gooil God ! Believe me, Mr Sneer, there is 
no ])er>on for whose judgment I have a more implicit 
deference; but I protest to you, Mr Sneer, I am only 
apprehensive that the incidents arc too crowded. — .My 
dear Dangle, how docs it strike you? 

Dan. Really, I can’t agree with my friend Sneer, I 
think the plot quite sufficient ; and the four first acts by 
many degrees the l^cst I ever read or saw in my life. If 
I might venture to suggest anything, it is that the interest, 
rather falls off in the fifth. 

Sir F, Rises, I l>clievc you mean, sir. 

Dan. No; I don’t, upon my word. 

Sir F. Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul ; it certainly 
don’t fall off, I assure you ; no, no, it don’t fall off. 

Ditn. Now, Mrs Dangle, didn’t you say it struck you 
in tlic same light ? 

Mrs D. No, indoeil, I did not. I did not see a fault 
in any part of the play from the beginning to the end. 

Sir F, Upon my soul, the women are the best judges 
after all t 

Mrs D, Or if I made ony objection, I am sure it was 


to nothing in Uic piece ; but that 1 was afraid it was, on 
the whole, a little too long. 

Sir /*'. Bray, madam, do you speak as to duration of 
time ; or do you mean that the story is tediously spun 
out? 

Mrs D. O lud ! no. 1 speak only with reference to 
the usual length of acting play.s. 

Sir F. Ihcn 1 am very happy— very happy indeed; 
because the play is a short play, a remarkably short pby. 

1 should not venture to differ with a lady on a point of 
taste ; but on these occasions the watch, you know, is 
the critic 

Mrs D. Then, I sup|)osc it must have been Mr Dangle's 
drawling manner of reading it to me. 

Sir F. Oh, if Mr Dangle read it, that’s quite another 
affair; but 1 as.surc you, Mrs Dangle, the first evening 
you can spare me three hours and a half, I 'll undertake 
to read you the whole from loginning to end, with the 
prologue and epilogue, and allow lime for the music 
l>ctween the act& 

Mrs D, 1 hope to see it on the stage next. {Exit, 
Dan. Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may l>e able tc 
get Tid as easily of the newspaper criticisms as you da 
of ours. 

Sir F. The newspapers ! sir, they arc the most villain- 
ous, licentious, .abominable, infernal — not that 1 ever 
read them ; no, 1 make it a rule never lo look into a 
newspaper. 

Dan. You arc quite right ; for it certainly must hurt 
an author of delicate feelings to sec the liberties they 
take. 

Sir F No ; quite the contrary ; their abuse is, in fact, 
the best pancg)'ric ; I like it of all things. An author's 
reputation is only in danger from their support. 

Sn^er. Why, that ’s true ; and that attack, now, on you 

the other day 

Sir F. Whal? where? 

Dan, Ay, you mean in a paper of Thursday ; it was 
completely ill-natured, to lie sure. 

Sir F, Oh, so much the better ; ha, ho, ha I I 
wouldn't have it olhervvise. 

Dan, Certainly, it is only to be laughed at, for 

Sir F You don’t happen to recollect what the fellow 
said, do you ? 

Sfurr, Bray, Dangle; Sir Fretful seems a little 
anxious— 

Sir F. O lud, no I anxious? not I, not the least — I— 
hut one may as well hear, you know. 

Dan, Sneer, do recollect? Make out some- 
thing. [Asi(b, 

Sfteer, I will [Ta Dan/^fr.) Yes, yes, I remember 
perfectly. 

Sir F, Well, and pray now— not that it signifies— 
what might the gentleman say ? 

Sftter, Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the 
slightest invention or original genius whatever, though 
you are the greatest traducer of all other authors linng. 
Sir F, Ila, ha, ha 1 very good 1 
Sntir, Thai, as lo comedy, you have not one idea of 
your own, he believes, even in your commonplace-book, 
where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with 
os much method as the ledger of the Lost and Stolen 
Office. 

Sir F, Ha, ha, ha I very pleasant I 
Sfiur, Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have* 
the skill even to s/tal with taste ; but that you glean 
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from the refuie of obscure volumes ^^hcrc more ju4)iciou> 
plngiarisls have been before you ; so that the IxKly of 
your work is a composition of dregs and se<iiments» like 
a had tavern's worst wine. 

S$r F, Ha, ha ! 

Stucr. In your more serious efforts, he says, your 
bombast would be less intolerable if the thoughts were 
ever suited to the expressions : but the homeliness of 
the sentiment stares through the fantastic encuiuhrancc 
of its hne language, like a clown in one of the new* 
unifonns. 

Sir F. Ha, ha ! 

5/rrrr. I'hat your occasional tropes an<l flo>vcrs suit 
the general coarseness of your style, as tambour sprigs 
would a ground of linsey-woolsey ; while your imita- 
tions of Shakespeare resemble the mimicry of FalslalTs 
page, and arc about as near the standard of the oHginaL 

Sir F. Ha! 

Sfutr. In short, that even the finest passages you 
steal are of no service to you ; for the poverty of your 
own language prevents their assimilating, so that they 
lie on the surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, 
encumbering what it is not in their pow*cr to fertilise. 

Sir F, \A/Ur grcci asi(otion»\ Now, another person 
would be vexed at this. 

Sfutr, Oh, but I wouldn't have told you, only to 
divert you. 

Sir F, I know it. I am diverled‘*-ha, ha, ha ! Not 
the least invention I ha, ha, ha !— very good, very 
good I 

Sfftrr. Yes ; no genius 3 ha, ha, ha 3 

Dan, A severe rogue, ha, ha, ha !— but you are quite 
right. Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 

Sir F, To be sure ; for if there is any*thing to one's 
praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratihccl at it ; and if 
it is abuse, why, one is always sure to hear of il from 
one d — d good-naturetl friend or another \ 

From * Tbe School for Scandal.’ 

Lady SmtnvtU, Maria, my dear, how do you do? 
What *8 the matter? 

^y/aria. Oh, there is that disagreeable lover of mine, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my guanlian's 
with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I slipt out, and ran 
hither to avoid them. 

Lady S, Is that all ? 

Jauph Surface. If my brother Charles had been of 
the i>aily, madam, perhaps you would not have been so 
nujch alarmed. 

Lady S, Nay, now you arc severe; for I dare wear 
the truth of the matter is, Maria heard jvu were here. 
—But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done that you 
should avoid him so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing— but ’tis for what he 
has said : his conversation is a perpetual libel on all his 
Acquaintance. 

jesffh. Ay, and the worst of It is, there is no advan* 
tage in not knowing him— for he 'll abuse a stranger just 
as soon os his best friend ; and his uncle Crabtree 's as 
liad. 

Lady S. Nay, but we should^ make allowance. Sir 
Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its 
respect with me when I see it in company wit^ malice, 
—What do you think, Mr Surface? 

jeteph. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which 


plants a thorn in another's b^ea^t to become a principal 
in the mischief. 

Lady S, INhaw ! — there’s uo p<»*sibilily of Wing 
w'itty without a little ill -nature : the maliuc of a goor] 
thing is the barb that makes it slick. — Wlut *> your 
opinion, Mr Surface? 

Jostph. To W sure, madam ; that conversation wliere 
the spirit of raillery is suppressc*! will c^er appear 
tedion> and in>ipid. 

Martii. Well, 1 *11 not debate how far scandal may 
l>e .illowable ; but in a man. 1 am ^urc it i% always 
contemptible. \Vc have pride, envy, rivalship, and a 
thous.nnd little motives to depreciate each oilier; bui 
the male slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman 
l>eforc he can traduce one. 

S^rt'ant \ynUrin\*\ Madam, Mrs Candour is below, 
and if your ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her 
carriage. 

Lady S. Beg her to w.alk in. — Now, Maria, however, 
here is a character to your taste ; for though Mrs Candour 
is a little talkative, everybody allows her to be the best* 
natured and best sort of w oman. 

Maria. Yes — with a very gross affectation of good- 
nature and l«nevolence, she does more mischief than 
the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Jasrpk. r faith, that’s true. Lady Snccrwcll ; when- 
ever I hear the current running against the characters 
of my friends, I never think them in such danger as when 
Candour undertake^ their defence. 

Ijtdy S. Hush ! — here she is 3 

Mrs Candour \^tnUrtH^\ My dear Lady Snecnvcll, 
how have you been this ccntuiy?— Mr Surface, what 
news do you hear? — though indeed it is no matter, for 
1 think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph. Just so. indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs C. O Maria f child— what 3 is the whole affair off 
between you and Charles ? His extrax-aganee, I ])resume 
—the town talks of nothing else. 

Maria. 1 am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so little 
to do. 

Afrs C. True, true, child: but there’s no stopping 
people's tongues, I own I was hurt to hear it, os I 
indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, that your 
guardian, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, have not agreed 
lately as well os could be w*ishcd. 

A/aria. 'Tis strangely imjicrtinent for people to busy 
themselves so. 

A/rs C. Very true, child: but what's to be done? 
People will talk — there 's no preventing it. Why, it 
XV as but yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had 
elope<l with Sir FilligTCc Flirt. But there 's no minding 
what one hears; though, to be sure, I had this from 
very good authority. 

A/aria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Afrs C. So they are, child— shatneful, shameful J But 
the w orld is so censorious, no character escapes. Well, 
now, who would have suspectetl your friend, Miss Prim, 
of an indiscrctioD? Yet, such is the ill-nature of people, 
that they say her uncle stopt her lost xx'eek, just ns 
she xvas stepping into the York mail with her dancing- 
master. 

Afaria, I ’ll answer for 't there are no grounds for that 
report. 

A/rs C. Ah, no foundation in the xvorld, I dare swear ; 
no more, probably, than for the story circulated last 
month of Mrs Festino's affair with Colonel Cossino ; 
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Ihoiigh, (o be sore, tliat maUer was never righlly cleared 
\\\>. 

Jouf'h. The license of invention M)mc jwopk take is 
monstrous iiidccd. 

'Tis so — hwU in my opinum, those who re|>ort 
such things arc c<|ually culpable. 

Mrs C. To \k sure llicy arc ; iale«l)carcrs arc as bad 
the lale-makcfs— ‘tis an old observation, and a very 
true one. but uhal*s to be done, as I said l)cfofc? 
how will you prevent i>coplc from talking? 'I'O'day, 
Mrs Clack itt a:»urcd me Mr and Mrs. lioncynioon were 
at last l)ecome mere man and wife, like the rest of their 
ac<]uainlancc. No, no! talebearers, as I said before, 
arc just as had as the tal comakers. 

Ji^sef^h. Ah. Mrs Candour, if evcr)*l>ody had your 
forhear.intc and good-nature ! 

Mri C. I confess, Mr Surface, I cann<»t l)ear to hear 
people ntlacke<l behiml their hacks ; and when ugly 
circunutances come out against our accpiaintancc, I ow*n 
1 absays love lo think the l>c5t. By tlie hye, I hope 'tis 
not true that your brother is absolutely mined? 

Josef'h. \ am afraiil his circumstances arc very bad 
itidcoil, nia'arn. 

Mrs C. Ah ! I heard so — but you must tell him to 
keep up his spirits ; cvcr)*body almost is in the same 
way— lx)rd Spln<Uc, Sir Thomas Splint, Captain Quinre, 
and Mr Nickit — all up. I hear, within this week; so, if 
Charles is undone, ho *11 find half his aci|uaintancc njinc<l 
too : and that, you know, is a consolation. 

Doubtless ma'am— a very great one. 

Mr Crabtree and Sir Benjamin 

Backbite. 

S. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you; 
positively you shan't c>capc. 

Cnih(tf{ [fM^rittg u^ith Sir Bknjamin RacKUITP.]. 
Larly SnecnvcII, I kiss your haml. — Mrs Candour, I 
don't believe you arc ac<|uainte<l with my nephew, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. Bgad ! ma'am, he has a pretty wit, 
%and is a pretty |K>ct too, — Isn’t he, Lady Snccrwcll? 

Air lUnjatfihi, O fie, uncle ! 

Crah. Nay, egad ! it s true ; I I>ack him at a rebus or 
A cliaradc against the l>cst rhymer in the kingdom. Has 
your ladyship heard the epigram he wrote last week on 
Lady Friz 2 lc's feather catching fire?— Do, Benjamin, 
repeat it, or the charade you made last night extempore 
at Mrs Drowzie's conversazione. Come now : your first 
is (he name of a fish, your second a great naval com- 
mander, and 

Sir //. Uncle, now— prithee— 

Crab. U faith, ma'am, 'iwould surprise you to hear 
how ready he is at all these sort of things. 

Ijtdy S, I wonder, %Sir Benjamin, you never publish 
anytldng. 

Sir fl. To say truth, ma'am, *tis very Mtlgar lo print ; 
and as my little pn^uctions arc mostly satires and 
lampoons on particular people, I find they circulate 
more by giving copies in confidence lo the friends of 
the parties. However, I have some love elegies, whidi, 
when favoured with this lady’s smiles, I mean lo give 
the public. [P^if/t/ng to A/orifi,] 

Cmb, 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they’ll immortalise you I 
^'ou will be handcrl rlowm lo posterity, like Petrarch’s 
Laura or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir B, [To Maria,] Ves, m.ndam, I think you will 
like them, when you shall sec them on a beautiful 
<juarto page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander 


through a me.iclow* of margin. 'Fore gad, they will be 
the most elegant things of their kind ! 

Cra^. But, ladies, th.at s true— liave you heard the 
news ? 

Mrs C. Whit, sir, do you mean the report of 

No, ma'am, th.at *s not it — Miss Nicely is going 
to be married to her ow*q footman. 

Mrs C. Impossible! 

Crab, Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir B, 'Tis very true, ma'am ; cvcr)lhing is fixed, and 
the wedding liveries Iw^poke. 

Crab, Yes; and they do say there were pressing 
reasons for it. 

Lady S. Why, I h.ivc heard something of this More. 

Mrs C. It can't l>c ; and I wonder any one should 
lielicvc such a stor)* of so prudent a lady as Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir B. O lud ? ma'am, that's the very reason 'twos 
l>clicvcd at once. She has always Iwcn so cautious and 
so rcscr\c<i, that cvcr>l)ody was sure there was some 
reason for it at IxDttoin. 

Mrs C. Why, to Ik sure, a talc of scandal is as fatal 
lo the crc<lit of a prudent lady of her stamp as a fever 
is generally lo those of the strongest constitutions. But 
there is a sort of puny sickly rcputalion that is always 
ailing, yet will outlive the robuster characters of a 
hundrc<l pnides. 

Sir B, True, madam, there arc valetudinarians in 
reputation as well as constitution ; who, being coi>scious 
of their w'cak part, avoid the least breath of air, and 
supply their want of stamina by care and circumsjKClion. 

Mrs C, Well, but this may Ik all a mistake. You 
know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling circumstances often 
give rise to the most injurious tales. 

Crab. That they do, I 'll Ik sworn, ma’am. . . . 
O Uul I Mr Surface, pray, is it true that your uncle, 
Sir Oliver, is coming home? 

Joseph. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab. lie has Ikch in the Lost Indies a long time. 
You can scarcely remember him, 1 believe. Sad coin- 
fort, whenever he returns, to hear how your brother 
has gone on. 

Joseph. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to Ik sure; 
but I lio)K no busy people have already prejudices! Sir 
Oliver against him. He may reform. 

Sir B. To Ik sure he may ; for my part, I never 
believed him to Ik so utterly void of principle as people 
say ; and though he has lost all his friends, I am told 
nolxxly is iKtter spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab. That ’s true, egad \ nephew. If the Old JewTy 
was a ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman : 
no man more popular there ! I hear he pays as many 
annuities os the Irish tontine ; and that, whenever he 
is sick, they have prayers for the recovery of his health 
in all the synagogues. 

Ar> B. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. They 
tell me, when he entertains his friends, he will sit down 
lo dinner with a dozen of his own securities ; have a 
score of tradesmen waiting in the antechamber, and an 
officer behind every guest's chair. 

Joseph. This may be entertainment to you, gentlemen ; 
but you pay ytry little regard to the feelings of a 
brother. 

Maria, [Aside,] Their malice is intolerable. [A/otsd.] 
Lady Sneer>vcll, I must wish you a good-morning : I ’m 
1 not very well. [Exit Maria* 
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Mrs C. O dear ! she change> colour very much. 

La*/y S, Do, Mrs Candour, follow her ; she may wanl 
your assistance. 

Mrs C. Thai 1 will, wilh all my souj^ ma ani. Poor 
dear girl, who knows what her situation may l>c ! 

Rolia to the Peruvian Army. — Prom 'Plzarro.' 

My brave associates ! partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame f Can Rolia *s words add vigour to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts? No ? 
liave judged, as I ha\e, ihe foulness of the crafty pica 
by which these bold invaders would delude you. Your 
generous spirit has compare<l, as mine has, ihc molive^ 
which, in a war like this, can anitnale Mrj'r minds and 
^Nrs. Thsy, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for i)ower, 
for plunder, and extended rule. /P>, for our country, 
our altars, and our homes. Thry follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and a [tower which they hate. //'/ 
serve a monarch tv horn we love— a God whom we adore ! 
Where’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress ; where’er they pause in amity, affiiclion mourns 
their friendship. They l>oasi they come but to improve 
our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the 
yoke of error. Ves, Mo' will give enlightened frcc<lom 
to <»4/rinind5, who are themselves the slaves of pa.ssion, 
avarice, and pride 1 l*hcy offer us their protection ; yes, 
such protection as vultures give to lambs^covcring and 
devouring them ! They call on us to barter all of good 
We have inherited and proved, for the desperate chance 
of something belter which they promise. Dc our plain 
answer this: The throne w honour is the people’s 
choice ; the laws wc reverence arc our brave fathers’ 
legacy; the faith wc follow leaches us to live in l^onds 
of charily with all mankind, and die wilh hopes of 
bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this nnd 
tell them, too, wc seek no change, and least of all such 
change as they would bring us. 

From tbe Speech against Warren Hastings. 

Filial Piety 1 It is the primal bond of society — it is 
that instinctive principle which, panting for its proper 
good, soothes, unbidden, each sense an<l sensibility of 
man I— it now quivers on every lip !— it now beams 
from every eye 1— it is an emanation of that gratitude 
which, softening under the sense of recollected good, is 
eager to own the vast countless debt it ne’er, alas I can 
pay, for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, 
honourable self-denials, life -preserving cares J— it is that 
part of our practice where duly drops its awe ! — where 
reverence refines into love ! It asks no aid of memory ! 
—it needs not the deductions of reason 1 — pre-existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human rule, few 
arguments can increase, and none can dlminbh it !— it 
Ji the sacrament of our nature ! — not only the duty, but 
the indulgence of man— it is his first great privil^c— it 
is amongst bSs last most endearing delights 1— it causes 
the bosom to glow with reverberated love !— it requites 
the visitations of nature, and returns the blessings that 
have been received I— It fires emotion into vital principle ! 
—it renders habituated instinct into a master«passion— 
the sweetest energies of man^hangs over each 
vicissitude of all that must pass away^aids the mebn- 
choly virtues in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decrepitude and age^cxplores the thought — 
elucidates the asking eye !— and breathes sweet consola- 
tion even in the awful moment of dissolution I • • • 
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O f auh ! O Justice ! I sou by your sacred 

name» U> depart for a moment from this place, though 
U be your peculiar residence: nor hear jour namc> pro- 
faned by such a .sacrilegious combm.ih«*ii a-> th.it uhich 
1 am nov\ compelled to re|)eal wlu.rc all tlie fair 
fonns of nature and art, truth and peace, j>olicy and 
honour, shrunk back aghast from tlie dcletcnous shade ! 
— where all existences^ nefarious and vile, had suay— 
where, amidst the bbek agents on one side, .and Middle- 
ton with Impey <»n the other, the toughest hca<l. the 
most unfeeling heart ! the great figure of the piece, 
characteristic in hl^ place, stood aloof and in<ic|)enflenl 
from the puny profligacy in his train ’—but far from ullc 
and in^tetivo — turning a malignant eye c»n all mi'.Lhief 
that awaitc<l him ! — the mullijdied apparatus of tem- 
porising ex;>edicn(s, .and iniimidaliiig in>trumen(s ! now 

cringing on hi% prey, an<l fawning on hu vengeance ! 

now quickening the limping pace of craft, and forcing 
every stand ih.-ii retiring nature can make in the heart I 
violating the attachments and the decorums of life ! sac- 
rificing every emotion of tenderness and honour ! and 
flagitiously levelling all the distinctions of national 
characteristics ! with a long catalogue of crimes and 
aggravations, l>cyond the reach of thought, for human 
malignity to perpetrate, or human vengc.ancc to punish t 

Sberidaa s ton Ton, who was Colonial treasurer at th^ Cape of 
Good Hope, WAS wmeihiniT of a poec; and two of hit dauffhiers 
AluinedliurAry fame, Lady DufTerin and Mm NoiionfLady Siirlinj; 
Maxwell) Memoin were prefixed to edittont of Sheridan't works 
by Leigh Hoot (1840), Browne (i9r^5), StaiDfnrib (1S74X and 
Rbodes(ipt3): and there are Livet by \Vatkiiu(i8i7), Moore (iSssk 
Rhodes (lOSjX aod Darlington <1933). See alto anJ 

Ais Timst (1659); c/ Mrt Ftantti by her 

grviddaughter. Alicia Lo Fanu (18*4); Black'i LinUys p/ BatA 
(i9ti); thort Lives by Mr» 01 ipH.ar>t (1883) and Lloyd Sanders 
(1891) : Percy Fiiigerald, Lit* 4 so/tAp SA^rid*tH» (1887). Shendao s 
re presenu lives recogMUed as auihoriuiive ihe Memoir by Fraxer 
Rae (a volt. 1898), who edited Sheridan's PUjt and his mother • 
unpublished comedy. A Jpurnry ip DatA (tpos). In SArnt^an 
(2 vol^ 19^) W. Sichel dealsexbau.Mlve]y wiih the dramaibt and his 
times. The standard edhionof the plays U by 1 , 0 . Williams <t9s6X 

Thomas ilolcrofC (1745-1809), author of the 
to Ruitiy and the first to introduce the melo- 
drama into England, was born in London. ‘ Till I 
was six years old,’ says Holcroft, Mny father kept 
a shoemaker’s shop in Orange Court ; and I have 
a faint recollection that my mother dealt in greens 
and oysters.’ Humble as this condition was, it 
seems to have been succeeded by greater poverty, 
and the future dramatist and comedian was 
employed in the country by his parents to hawk 
goods as a pedlar. When he attained to the 
dignity of a Newmarket stable-boy, he was proud 
of his new livery ; and during the three years 
he spent there, a charitable person tvho kept a 
school taught him to read. Returning at sixteen 
years to London, he worked with his father as a 
shoemaker ; but nosv a passion Cor books was 
predominant, and as the confinement of the shoe- 
maker’s stall did not agree with him, he attempted 
to start a school in the country'. Becoming in 
1770 a provincial actor, he spent seven years 
in strolling about England in every variety of 
wretchedness ; then settling in London, he took 
gradually to authorship., Alwyn, pr thi Gattlonan 
Coffudian (1780), was the first of four novels ; the 
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comedy DupluHy (1781) first of upwards of 
thirty plays. It was acted with ijreat success at 
Covent Garden ; and ainonij its successors were 
T/u Follies cf i\ (I784)» adapted from Beau- 
marchais’ Mariaof de Figaro, and The Road to 
Ruin (1793), which brouj^hl him ^fjoo and ^1300. 
•The Road (0 A’///V -.aid Mrs Inchbald, 'ranks 
arnon^^st llic most successful of modern plays. 
There is merit in the writing, but much more in 
that <lramalic science which disposes character* 
scenes, and dialogue with minute attention to 
theatric exhibition.’ Holcroft also wrote A Tour 
in Genuiiny and France (the fruits of a four 
years’ stay in Hamburg and Baris* 1799-1803), and 
numerous translations from (ierman* French, and 
Italian. During the period of the French Re- 
volution he uas a zealous reformer, and in I 794 i 
on hearing that his name was included in the 
same bill of indictntent with Tookc and Hardy, 
he surrcntlcrcd himself in o|>cn court, but was 
discharged without being brought to trial. The 
great sorrow of his life was the death of his eldest 
son, William (1773-89)1 "ho, having robbed his 
father of ^40, and being found by him on an 
American. bound vessel, shot himself : for a twelve- 
month the stern, strong man hardly quitted the 
house. The Road to Ruin is still a stock-acting 
piece, and Holcroft is also remembered by this 
song from his third novel* Hu);h Tre^wr: 

Gaffer Gray. 

E lo ! why (lost ihou shiver and shake, 

Gaffer Gray? 

And why docs thy nose look so blue ? 

* Tis the weather that 's cold* 

’Tis I *111 grown very old, 

And my doublet U not very new, 

Wctladay!' 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 

(Jaffer Gray ; 

And warm thy old heart with a glass. 

‘ Nay, but credit I *vc none, 

And my money *s all gone ; 

Then say how may (hat come to pass i 
WcUaday!* 

Hie .away to the house on the brow, 

Gaffer Gray, 

And knock at the jolly pricst^s door. 

* The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 

Wcll a-day I * 

The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Gaffer Gray ; 

Warmly fenced both in hack and in front. 

* He will fasten his locks, 

And will threaten the stocks 

Should he ever more find me in want, 

Wclla-day 5 * 

The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gaffer Gray 5 

And the season will welcome you there. 


‘His fat beeves and his beer, 

And his merry new year, 

Arc all for the flush and the fair, 

Well a day!’ 

My keg is but low, 1 confess. 

Gaffer Gray ; 

\Yh.il then ? NYhilc it bsU, man, we 'll live. 

‘ The poor man alone, 

When he hears the poor moan, 

Of his morsel a morsel w ill give, 

Well a.d.ayr 

From *The Road to Hulnu’ 

Mr Dornton's J/onse. 

Domion, Still the same huriy, the same crowd, Mr 
Smith ? 

Mr SmRh. Much the same, sir;— the house never 
experienced a day like this!— Mr Sulky thinks we shall 
never get through. 

Torn. Is Milford taken? 

Mr Snit/h. Yes, sir. 

mrn. Unprinciplwl prixlignl !— My son owes his ruin 
to him alone !— Hut he shall suffer ! 

Mr Smith. My young master’s tradesmen arc wailing. 
Airri. Bid them come it. All my own fault, my own 
fond folly ! Dented him nothing 1 — encouraged him to 
spend. 

Mr Smith [rt-entfring]. This way, gentlemen. 

Darn. Zounds! what an army!— A vile thoughtlesi 
profligate ! 

Stn-ant. {To Mr Dorntan.^ You arc wanted in the 
count ing house, sir. 

Torn. Very well.— I’ll Ik with you in a moment, 
gentlemen— “AI>andoncd spendthrift I . . . 

Tor^i. \rt enterin^\ Your servant, gentlemen* your 
servant.— Fray, how happens it that you bring your 
accounts in here? 

1 Tradesman. We received notice* sir. ... 

Torn. 1 understand you !— And what arc you, sir^ 
who seem to st.and apart from the rest ? 

Hosier. A hosier, sir. I am unworthy the company 
of these honest gentlemen, who live in style. 1 never 
affront a punctual pa)Tiiaster, not I : and, what they wil? 
think strange, 1 gel more by those who do look over 
their bills than those who do not 1 . . . 

Dorn. And what may be the amount of your buU 

sir? 

Hositr. A trifle, for which I have no right to ask. 

Dom. No right !— What do you mean ? 

Hosier. Your son, sir, made me what I am ; redeem^ 

I roc and my family from ruin ; and it would be an ill 
requital of his goodness to come here, like a dun, at 
such a lime ns this ; when I would rather, if that could 
help him, give him every shilling I have in the world. 

Dorn, Would you? Would you? \Greatly aff(ettd.\ 
—You look like an honest man !— But what do you 
do here then? 

Hosier. Mr Domlon, sir, knew 1 should be unwilling 
to come, and sent me word he would never speak lo me 
more if I did not ; and, rather than offend him, 1 would 
even come here on a business like this. 

Dom. kirn by the kastd.^ You are an honest 

fellow! An unaccountable !— And so Harry has been 
your friend? 

Hosier. Yes, sir \ a liberal-minded friend ; for ho lent 
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me money^ (hough I was sincere enough to tell him of 
his faults. 

Dt^rn. Zounds, sir 1 How came you to be a weaver 
of stockings ? 

Ht>sur. I don't know, sir, how I came to be at all ; 1 
only know that here 1 am. 

Dorn. A philosopher I 

Hosin’, I am not fon<l of titles, sir — I m a man. 

Difru. Why, is it not a shame, now, (hat (he soul of 
Socrates should have crept and hid himself in the body 
of a stocking -weaver ? Give me your bill ! 

Ho sin. Excuse me, sir. 

Dorn, Give me your bill, I icU you I 1 11 pay this bill 
myself. 

Hosin. I cannot, must not, sir. 

Dont, Sir, I insist on [£n/n Harry Dornton.] 

So, sir! \_ 7 *uming angrily ronnt/,] Why have you 
assembled these people into whoso debt you have 
dishonestly run, wanting the power to pay; and who 
have «a.s dishonestly trusted you, hoping to proht exor- 
bitantly by your extravagance ? 

Harry. O sir, you don't know them ! They are 
very complaisant, indulgent kind of people. Arc not 
you, gentlemen ? 

I Trades. Certainly, sir. 

Oninoj. Certainly. 

Harry. He kind enough to wait a few minutes with- 
out, my very good friends. [Extunt Tradtsnun.^ Mr 
Williams {Tai^^ his hand. 

HosUr. Sir [Exit. 

Dorn. How dare you introduce this swarm of locusts 
here ? How dare you ? 

Harry. [With continue good humour.] Despair, sir, 
is a dauntless hero. 

Dorn. Have you the effrontery to suppose that I can 
or shall pay them ? — What is it you mean ? 

Harry, To let you see I have creditors. 

Dorn. Cheats \ Bloodsuckers I 

Harry, Some of them: but that is my fault ~They 
must he paid. 

Dorn, Paid I 

Harry. The innocent must not suffer for the guilty. 

Dorn. You will die in an alms-house I 

Harry. May be so j but the orphan’s and the widow’s 
curse shall not meet me there ! 

Dorn. Harry! Zounds! [Cheoking his /ondntis.] 
Paid ! Whom do you mean to rob? 

Harry, My name is Dornton, sir. 

Dons, Arc you not [Wanting wrds. 

Harry. Ves, sir. 

Dorn, Quit the room ! Begone ! 

Harry, You are the best of men, sir, and I — But I 
hate whining. Repentance is a pitiful scoundrel, that 
never brought bock a single yesterday. Amendment is a 
fellow of more mettle— But it is loo late— Suffer I ought, 
and suffer I must— My debts of honour dischai^ed, do 
not let my tradesmen go unpaid. 

Dorn. You have ruined me ! 

Harry, The whole is but five thousand pounds I 

Dorn, But ?— The counter is loaded with the destruc- 
tion you have brought upon us all ! 

Harry, No, no— I have been a sad fellowy but not 
even my extravagance can shake this house. 

Hr Smith [tnttring in consternation,] Bills arc 
pouring in so fast upon us, we shall never get 
through 1 


Harry. [Struck -anik horror.] What ! — What is that 
you say ? 

A/r Smith. We have paid our light gold so often over 
that the (Krople arc very surly ! 

Dorn. J'ay it no more?— Sell il inMantly for uhat 
it is worth, disburse the last guincx anrl shut up the 
doors ! 

Harry, [ Taking Afr Stnitk aside,] Arv you s<riou% ? 

.\fr Smtth. Sir ! 

Harry. [Impatiently.] Are you .^rlous. I say?— li it 
not some trick to impose u|>on me? 

Afr Smith. Look into the shop, sir. and convince 
yourself!— If we have not a supply in half tin hour, uc 
must stop! (A'jiV. 

Harry, ( Wildly.] Tol de rol — My father ! — Sir \ 
( Turning axiHsy.] 1$ It |x>&sible ?— Disgraced ?— Kuinol ? 
—In reality ruined! — By me?— Are these things so? — 
Tol de rol 

Dorn. Harry ! — How you look ! — You frighten me I 

Harry. [Slariistg.] It shall l>e done ! 

Dorn. What do you mean ? — Calm yourself, Harry I 

Harry, Ay! By Heaven! 

Dorn. Hear me, Harry ! 

Harry. This instant I [Coiug. 

Dorn. [Calling.] Harr)*! 

Harry. Don't droop. [Eelurning.] Don’t despair ! 
I’ll find relief [dside.] Kir^l to my fricml — He can- 

not fail? But if he sliould ! Why, ay, then to Mcgocra 1 
— I will marry her, in such a cause! were she fifty 
widows and fifty furies I 

Dorts. Calm yourself, Hariy* I 

Harry. I am calm !— Very calm !— It shall be done! 
Don't be dejected — You are my father— You were the 
first of men in the first of cities— Revered by the good, 
and respected by the great — You flourished prosperously I 
—But you had a son !— I rememl>er it ! 

Dorts, Why do you roll your eyes, I lany ? 

Harry. I won’t be long away. 

Dorn. Stay where you are, Harry! [Catching his 
hatsd.] All will be well ! I am very h.'ippy! Do not 
leave me I— I am very happy !— Indcc<l, I am, Harry ! — 
Very happy! 

Harry. Tol de rol — Heaven bless you, sir ! You are 
a worthy gentleman !— I *Jl not be long ! 

Dorn. Hear me, Harry ! — 1 am very happy ! 

See Ho)crofr« interettine Mrmoin^ written by himself, continued 
by Hxiliii and edited by Colby (a vols. t^a5X who iitiied n 

Bibliography (N.Y. 192^); also Kecao Paul's CM/mie (1876). 

lIllBli Kelly (1739-77), the son of a Dublin 
publican, was bred a staymakcr, and in London 
from 1760 on wsis successively staymaker, attor- 
ney’s clerk, WTitcr for the newspapers, essayist, 
and scurrilous theatrical critic. He had written a 
novel, Alemcirs of a Afcigdalen (1767), which had 
the honour of translation into French, when in 
1768 he surprised the public by producing a 
sentimental comedy, False Delicacy,^ which, though 
without much point or power, had a remarkable 
influence both on the fortunes and character of 
the author ; the profits of his first third night 
realised /l 50— the largest sum of money he had 
ever before seen— ‘and from a low, petulant, 
absurd, and ill-bred censurer,’ says Davies, 

‘ Kelly was transformed to the humane, affable^ 
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^'ooci-natiired, well-bred man.’ I he play had the 
benefit (if a proloj'ue and epilojiiie from (»arritk: 
it was repeated twenty times m the same season 
that produced Goldsmith’s GooU-\alurd . 1 /a«, 
and a printed edition of ten thousand copies was 
sold wiiliin the year, so that Kelly netted /700 
by liis Kicky stroke. Krench, German, and I’ortu- 
^'uese translations made his name known on the 
Continental stayc. His other comedies, A Word 
to Hu //Vif-, .1 School for ll'iT'cs, and 7 '/u .!/.«« of 
Reason, and a traKcdy, Clcmoi/ina, had little or no 
success. Kelly had withdrawn from stage work 
in 1774, and became an unsuccessful barrister. 
An edition of his works, with a Life, by Hugh 
Hamilton, was published the year after his death. 

Koliort Itaso (1728-1801) had as a novelist 
many points in common with Holcroft ; like him 
he liad adopted the principles of the French Re- 
voliitiim, nhicli he inculcated in a series of works, 
ll.ige was l)Orn of Quaker parentage at Daricy, 
Dcrliyshire, and became, like his father, a paper- 
maker. His manufactor)' was at Elford near lam- 
worth, and there he realised a decent compcience. 
During the last eight years of his life he lived in 
ramworth. His works arc Mount Kenneth (1781), 
lUrhmn Downs (1784), The Fair Syrian (1787)1 
James IWxlIiXce (1788), AV is (1792). and 

ifermspfOH^ or MiVt iis //<* is AW (1796). 
novels arc disiinclly inferior lo those of H(dcrofl, 
and it can only surprise us that Sir Walter Scott 
sliould have admitted them into his British 
h'ovtiists when he was excluding so many better 
stories. lUrham l)o-^ons and HcrmsproH);^ upon 
the whole the most interesting; contain good 
satirical portraits, though the plots of both arc 
crude and defective. 

EraKiiuis Darwin (>731-3802), born at Elston 
Hall, Newark, was educated at Chesterfield and 
St John's College, Cambridge, and then studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. After trying a practice for 
two months in Nottingham, he removed (Novem- 
ber 1756) to Lichfield, where he long remained a 
successful and distinguished physician. After his 
first wife’s death (>770) he devoted himself largely 
to botanical and literary pursuits, though at first 
afraid that the reputation of poet would injure him 
in his profession. At this time he lived in a pretty 
villa in the neighbourhood of Lichfield, with a 
grotto and fountain, and here he began to arrange 
a botanic garden in a spot he described as 
'adapted to lovc-sccncs, and as being thence a 
proper residence for the modern goddess of 
botany.' His Botanic Garden^ a poem in polished 
heroic verse, was designed to describe, glorify, and 
allegorise the Linntcan system of botany. The 
Rosicrucian doctrine of gnomes, sylphs, nymphs, 
and salamanders seemed to * afford a proper 
machinery for a botanic poem, as it is probable 
they were originally the names of hieroglyphic 
figures representing the elements.’ In 1778 the 
poet was called to attend the children of Colonel 


Chandos I’ole of Radboumc Hall, Derby; and a 
year after the colonels death (1786) Dr Uar%vin 
m.irricd the widow, who possessed a jointure of 
^600 per annum. He was now released from all 
prudential fears and restraints about his poetical 
ambitions. In 1789 appeared the second part of 
his poent, lh( Loves 0/ the Plants; the first part, 
the Economy of Vej;etation^ did not appear till 1792* 
Oddly enough, he incorporated at the beginning 
of this part, without acknowledgment, some fifty 
already published verses by Miss Seward, which 
had suggested to him the idea of the poem. This 
he did, he said, in compliment lo the lady, who, 
however, in her memoir of Darwin complained 
gently of his not acknowledging the authorship 
in some way, as Mr Edgeworth said he was the 
last man who in this department needed ‘to beg, 
borrow, or steal from any person on earth.' 

Ovid having by poetic art transmuted men, 
women, and even gods and goddesses into trees 
and flowers, Darwin explained that in the Loves 
of the Plaftts he had ‘ undertaken, by similar art, 
lo restore some of them lo their original animality, 
after having remained prisoners so long in their 
vegetable mansions : ’ 

From giant o.iks, that wave their branches dark, 

To the d\v.arf moss that clings upon their hark, 

What l)caux and l>ca«lics crowd the gaudy groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable loves. 

How snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells, Wend 
rheir tender tears, as o'er the streams they bend \ 

The love sick violet, and the primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads, and whis|>cr to the gale 5 
With secret sighs the viigin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups. 

How the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 

Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 

With honeyed lips enamoured woodbines meet, 

Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet. 

Slay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 

Hush, whispering winds ; ye rustling leaves, be still; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering wings 5 
Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 

Ye painlcil moths, your gold-cyeil plumage furl, 

Blow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds \ 

Descend, ye spiders, on your lcngthenc<i threads \ 

Slide here, ye homed snails, with varnished shells ; 

Ye Ue-nymphs, listen in your waxen celbl 

(From ibe opeoins of Canto iv.) 

To such ingenious fancies in neat couplets, some 
passages add lofty thoughts in dignified verse : 

Roll on, ye stars I exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the prinllcss steps of lime; 
Near and more near your l>camy cars apjiroach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach 5 
Flowers of the sky ! ye too to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field I 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all! 
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Till o*cr the >\Tcck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on \ving> of llanic, 

And soars and shines, another and the same ! 

(Ftorn ihe Economy t*/ i i>.) 

A description of the cassia plant, * cinctured with 
gold,’ committing its ‘infant loves,’ or seeds, to be 
borne by Ontario’s floods and sea-currents lo the 
coasts of Norway, naturally suggests Moses in his 
Nile cradle, as that does African slavery. 

Moses on tbe Nile and Slavery. 

So the sad mother at the noon of night, 

From bloody Memphis ^lolc her silent flight ; 

M‘r.ippe<l her dear l>abe l>encaih her folded vest, 

And claspeil the treasure to her throbbing breast ; 

With soothing whispers lm.she<l its feeble cr)% 
rrcsscil the soft kiss, and breathed the secret >igh. 

With d.auntless step she seeks the wiixiing shore, 

Hears unappallcd the glintmcriiig torrenU roar ; 

With paj)cr*flags a floating cradle weaves, 

Anri hides the smiling l>oy in lotus leaves ; 

(fives her white l>osom to his eager lips 
1'hc salt tears mingling with the milk he sips; 

Waits on the rcvd*crownc<l brink with pious guile. 

And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile. 

Ere while majestic from his June abode. 

Embassador of heaven, the Froplict UckI ; 

Wrenched the red scourge from proud oppression’s hands, 
And broke, curst slavery, thy iron bands. 

Hark I Jieard ye not that piercing cry. 

Which shook the waves and rent the sky? 

E’en now, e’en now, on yonder western ^ho^es 
Weeps pale despair, and writhing anguish roars ; 

E’en now in Afric’s groves, with hideous yell, 

Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell ; 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rc 1 >ound, 

And sable nations tremble at the sound I 
Ye Ixind of senators! whose suffrage sways 
Hriiannia’s realms, whom cither Ind obeys ; 

Who right the injured and reward the brave, 

Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save I 
Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 

Inexorable conscience holds his court ; 

With still small voice the plots of guilt alarms, 

Bares his masked brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 

But wrapped in night with terrors all his own, 

He speaks in thunder when the deed » done. 

Hear him, ye senates 1 hear this truth sublime, 

* He who allows oppression, shares the crime 1 ’ 

(From Tk£ t/ th£ Canto ill) 

The two halves of the poem have no very close 
connection ; Part II. only justifies the general and 
special title of the book^ and in Fart I. the section 
of Canto iv. addressed to the sylphs ; the first three 
cantos of Part I. (addressed to fire-spirits, gnomes 
or earth-spirits, and water-nymphs respectively) 
deal with the forces of nature in general, and 
specially with the formation of the world. The 
plan of the book thus allows Darwin to bring in 
any subject he likes — *Lock-Iomond by Moonlight/ 
Montgolfier's balloon, the pictures of Wright of 
Derby, compliments to Wedgwood and Brindley 
the canal-maker, and a really eloquent tribute to 


John Hov\ard. the prii^oners' friend. The following 
pU'.^age* on the power of ilie wriiien 

about 1780 in an invocation (o the ir, riipliN of hre, 
who arc responsible for many < h< nu» .il. elecirital, 
and industrial inventions) goes beyond the wildest 
dreams of his contemporaries, and alnn>^t rivals in 
brief the visions of Mr H. (k \\'ell> : 

Xymplis ! youcrcvvhilc siinnienng cau)dn>n> play'd. 
And c.iUM dchghltsl Sa\ery to your aid ; 

H.idc round the youth cx[doNive Steam aspire. 

In galhcnng cloiicU, and wing'd the wa\c fire ; 
bade uith cold streams the quick expansion stop, 

Ami sunk the immense of va|>our to a drop. — 

FressM by the ponderous air the Piston falls 
kcswtlcss, sliding ihrougli its iron walls ; 

Quick moves the bal.anctd beam, of giant birth, 

Wichis his large limbs, and mnldmg shakes the earth. . . . 


Soon shall thy nrm, Unconquered Steam I afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings cxp.anded bear 
The flying-eixariot through the fields of air. 

‘^Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall w*ave (heir fluttering kerchiefs os they move ; 

Or warrior*bands alarm the gaping crowd. 

And armies shrink beneath the shadosvy cloud. 

Darwin’s parallels arc sometimes both extrava- 
gant and gross ; there is n constant throng of 
startling metaphors ; and the descriptions arc 
worked out with tiresome minuteness. A third 
part of the n0t<t$uc was added in 1792 \ 

for the copyright of the whole he received ^900. 
Darvvin next published Zoo$totnia^ or the Laws of 
Organic Life (1794-96), partly written long before, 
a curious and original physiological prose treatise. 
Sympathising with his aim here to establish the 
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pliysiolo^Mcnl basis of mental phenomena. G. H. 
Lewes credits him with ‘a profoundcr insij-ht into 
psychology than any of his conicmporarics and 
the majority of his successors.’ Johannes Muller 
quotes and corrects him ; and the Zoojtomia 
directly inrtucnced medical science by insisting 
on the (only recently recognised) importance of 
stimulants in fever, and on the rational treatment 
of the insane. In 1801 Darwin issued another 
philosophical tiisquisition, Phylohgia^ or the PhiP 
osophy of Ai^ricultur£ atui Garii^uiu^^. He also 
wrote a sfiort treatise on FrmnU Education^ in- 
tended for the instruction and assistance of part 
of his ov\n family. He praised, practised, and 
prcachc<( icclotalism. and died of gout in his 
sc\ cniy-lirst year. Sluirtly after his death was 
piihli^hed a poem, Thr TempU of Sat uri\ which 
i> even more didactic than the Botanic Garden^ 
and more inverted in style and diction. 

riie poetical reputation of Darwin was as bright 
and transient as the blooming of his plants and 
flowers. Cowper said his verse was as 'strong' 
as it was ‘learned and sweet.’ He really exercised 
an inrtuenc e which may he traced in the Pleasures 
of Hope and other poems of the closing centur>*. 
His commantl of poetic diction, elaborate meta- 
phors, and sonorous versification was well seconded 
by his curious and multifarious knowledge ; but 
the c fleet of tlie whole was artificial. The Rosi- 
crucian mnchincr>' of Pope gave scope for wit and 
satire in the delineation of luiman passions and 
pursuits: but who can sympathise with the loves 
and metamorphoses of the plants? Multitudinous 
metaphors arc less trying to faitli and patience 
than long-drasvn-out and fantastic allcgor)' such as 
this. Hut it seems generally admitted that it was 
an external accident that mainly blasted Darwin’s 
fair fame. The personification of the plants and 
their ' pledging their nuptial vows' (not uncompli- 
cated by jiolygamy and polyandry) gave a fatal 
opportunity to a parodist, and in the * Loves of the 
1 *rianglcs ’ in George Canning's AnH-Jacobitt ( 1799- 
i8oi)wms too obviously and mercilessly burlesqued. 
Friends and critics, from Miss Seward to Charles 
Darw in, agree that the sudden collapse of Darwin’s 
poetic credit was due to the ingenuity and pro- 
digious popularity of the burlesque. 

Horace Walpole in his letters repeatedly alludes 
with admiration to Dr Darwin’s poctr)', and writes 
thus in a letter of May 14, 1793 : 

The 'Triumph of Flora/ beginning at the fifty nintb 
line, is most l>cautifully and enchantingly imagined ; and 
(he tsvelvc verses that by miracle describe and compre- 
hend the creation of the universe out of chaos, are in my 
opinion the most sublime passages in any author, or in 
any of the few languages with which I am acquainted. 
There arc a thousand other verses most charming, or 
indeed nil are so, crow*dod with most poetic imageryi 
gorgeous epithets and style : and yet these four cantos 
do not please me equally with the Len’ts cf the Plants, 

The * Triumph of Flora’ begins with the line 
^ She comes I the goddess ! ’ In the passage quoted 


below* ; the other twelve verses commended arc last 
in the same extract, from ‘ Let there be light’ on. 

iDTOcatloD to the Ooddeae of Botany. 

* Winds of the north ! restrain your icy gales, 

Nor chill the lx)som of these happy vales I 
lienee in dark heaps, ye g.ithcring clouds, revolve I 
Disperse, ye lightnings, and ye mists, dissolve ! 

Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 
botanic goddess thy radiant eyes ; 

O'er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 

Fomona, Ceres, Flora in ihy train ; 

O'er the still dawn thy pl.icid smile effuse. 

And with thy silver sandals print the dcw*s ; 

In noon's bright bla/e thy vermeil vest unfold, 

And wave thy emerald banner slarrcii with gold/ 

Thus s|)okc the genius as he step! al'mg, 

And h.adc these l.iwns to peace and truth Wlong; 

Down the sleep $lo|)es lie M with modest skill 
The willing pathway and the truant rill, 

Strctchwl o'er the marshy vale yon willowy mound, 
\Yhcre shines the lake amid the tufted ground ; 

Raised the young w'oodland, smoothed the wavy green* 
And gave to licauty all the quiet scene. 

She comes ! the goddess ! through the w hispering air, 
Bright the mom descends her blushing car; 

Each circling w heel a wreath of flowers entwines, 

And, gcminc<l with flowers, the silken harness shines ; 
The golden bits with flowery studs are decked, 

And knots of flowers the crim.s<Mi reins connect. 

And now on earth the silver axle rings, 

And the shell sinks u|>on its slender springs ; 

Light from her .airy seal the goddess Ixjunds, 

And steps celestial pre^s the pansied grounds. 

Fair Spring adv.ancing calls her feathered quire, 

And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre ; 

Bids her gay hours on purjdc pinions move, 

And arms her zephyrs with the shafts of love. 

Plcasccl gnomes, a.sccnding from their earthly beds. 
Play round her graceful footsteps as she treads ; 

Gay sylphs attendant beat the fragrant air 
On w innowing w ings, and waft her golden hair ; 

Blue nymphs emerging leave their sparkling streams, 
And fiery forms alight from orient beams ; 

Mask’d in the rose's lap fresh dews they shed, 

Or breathe celestial lustres round her head. 

First the fine forms, her dulcet voice requires, 

^Yhich bathe or l>ask in elemental fires ; 

From each bright gem of day’s refulgent car, 

From the pale sphere of cver>* twinkling star, 

From each nice pore of ocean, earth, and air, 

With eye of flame the sparkling hosts repair, 

Mix their gay hues, in changeful circles play, 

Like motes, that tenant the meridian May-^ 

So the clear lens collects with magic power 
The countless glories of the midnight hour ; 

Stars after stars with quivering lustre fall, 

And ttvinkling glide along the whitened wall— 

Pleased as they pass, she counts the glittering hands, 
And stills their murmur with her waving hands ; 

Each listening tribe with fond expectance bums, 

And now to these, and now to those, she turns. 

* Nymphs of primeval fire I your vestal train 
Hung with gold-tresses o’er the vast inane, 

Pierced >vith your silver shaAs the throne of night, 

And charmed young Nature's opening eyes with light ; 
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When love divine, with brood injj \ving> unfurled, 

Called from the rude ab>*ss the living world. 

‘ Let there he light I * proclaimed the Almighty Lord, 
Astonishc<i Chaos heard the potent word ; 

Through all his realms the kindling ether runis 
And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst. 

And second planets issue from the first ; 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force. 

In briglu ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 

And form, self‘balance<l, one reluctant whole ; 

Onward they move amid their bright alxxle, 

Space without lx>und, the bosom of their God. 

(Krom exordium of the Economy o/ 

The (hirty*eight line<( that immcdiauly precede ihU passage are 
altno»t verbatim Mis* Seward’s; and in this extract the eight lines 
from 'Thus ^poke* are also hers. The rest is Darwin’&, 

Destruction of Senacherlb’s Army by a 
Pestilential Wind. 

From Ashur’s vales when proud Senacherib trod, 

Poureil bis swoln heart, defied the living God, 

Urgeil with incessant shouts his glittering |>owers, 

And Jud.ah shook through all her ma.s$y towers ; 

Round her sad altars press the prostrate crowd. 

Hosts beat their breasts, and suppliant chieftains bowed ; 
Loud shrieks of matrons thrilled the troubicci air, 

And trembling virgins rent their scattered hair ; 

High in the midst the kneeling king adored, 

Spread the blaspheming scroll before the l^nl, 

Raised his pale hands, and brcathetl his pausing sighs, 
And fixed on heaven his dim imploring eyes. 

* O mighty God, amidst thy seraph throng 
Who sil’sl sublime, the judge of right and wrong ; 

Thine the wide earth, bright sun, and starry tone, 

That twinkling journey round thy golden throne ; 

1*hinc is the crystal source of life and light, 

And thine the realms of death’s eternal night 
O bend thine ear, the gracious eye incline, 

1 Ashur’s king blasphemes thy holy shrine, 

Insults our offerings, and derides our vows. 

O strike the diadem from his impious brows, 

Tear from his murderous hand the bloody rod, 

And teach the trembling nations “ Thou art God f ” * 
Sylphs I in what dread array with pennons broad. 
Onward ye floated o’er the ethereal road ; 

Called each dank steam the recking marsh exhales, 
Contagious vapours and volcanic gales ; 

Gave the soft south with poisonous breath to blow, 

And rolled the dreadful whirlwind on the foe I 
Hark I o’er the camp the venotned tempest sings, 

Man falls on man, on buckler buckler rings ; 

Groan answers groan, to anguish anguish yields, 

And death’s loud accents shake the tented fields ! 

High rears the fiend bis grinning jaws, and wide 
Spans the pale nations with colossal stride, 

Waves his broad falchion with uplifted hand, 

And his vast shadow darkens all the land. 

(From ibe Economy o/ Vo^toiiont Canto iv#) 

BUza at the Battle of MindexL 
So stood Elisa on the wood-crowned height, 

O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight ; 

Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill (o hill the rushing host pursued, 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed* 


Pka^cd with the <iisiant roar, with quicker tread 
Fast by hi> haml one lisj.mg \K>y ^lic led ; 

•And one fair girl amid the loud alarn^ 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by )ier .irm ; 

While round her brows bright l>e.iins of Honour dart, 
And Love's warm eddies circle round lier liearl. 

Near and more near the intrepid l>cauiy j>rcsscd, 

Saw through tl)c driving smoke his clancing crest ; 

Saw on his lieint her virgin hands inwove 
Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love ; 

Heard the exulting shout, ‘ J hey run ! they nin !* 

‘ Great GckI ! * she cried, ‘ he ’s .vifc I the battle ’> uoo 1' 
A ball now h^^scs through the airy tidc5, 

(Some fur)' winge<l it, and some <icmon guides!) 

Part.s the fine locks her graceful head that dock, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stream, issuing frt‘m her arurc \cins, 

Dyes her w hite veil, her isory l>osc>m stains. 

’ Ah me ! ' she cric<l, and sinking on the ground, 
Ki>sc<l her dear lialtcs, regardless of the wound ; 

* Oh cease not yet to l)cal, ihou vital um I 
Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love's return I 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ! 
The angel Bity sliuns the w alks of w ar ! 

Oh spare, yc war-hountls, sjwrc their tcmlcr age ; 

On me, on me,’ she cried, ‘ exhaust your rage ! ’ 

Then with weak anus her weeping halves caressed. 
And, sighing, hid them in her blood -staincil vest. 

From lent to lent the impatient warrior flies. 

Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 

Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 

* Eliza ’ echoes through the canvas walls ; 

Quick through the murmuring gloom his footsteps tread, 
O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 

Vault o'er the plain, and in the tangled >vood, 

Lo ! dead Eliza weltering in her blood ! 

Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds, 

With open arms and sparkling eye he lounds ; 

* S|>eak low,’ he cries, and gives his little hand, 

’ Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand 

Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers pressed 
And tried with |X>uiing lips her milklcss breast ; 

* Alas ! w e both with cold and hunger quake — 

Why do you weep ?— Mama will soon awake.’ 

* She ’ll wake no more ! ' the hapless mourner cried, 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands and sighed \ 
Stretched on the ground, a while entranced he lay, 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay^ 

And then upspning with wild conNotlsiTC start. 

And all the father kindled in his heart ; 

* O heavens I * he cried, • my first rash vow forgive j 
These bind to earth, for these 1 pray to live 2 ' 

Round his chill l>abcs he wrapped his crimson vest. 
And clasped them sobbing to his aching breast. 

(From Tko Lovet o/ tkt PioMtCt Canto liL) 

SoDgr to May. 

Born in yon blaze of orient sky. 

Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold ; 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 

The rilb in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem (he bower* 
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^nccs <lrc^v>c<i in flower)’ wreaihs 
Aiul tiptoe joys their hands coiiihine ; 

Ami Love his sweet contagion lireathes, 

And laughing dances round thy shrine. 

Warm with new life the glittering throngs 
On (juivering fm and rustling wing 
Dc'lighted join their votive songs, 

Ami hail thee (ioddess of the spring ! 

(Fr^m Tht Lez'ts c/ tht rianis. Canto li.) 

Son? to Echo. 

Sweet Echo ! sleeps thy vocal shell, 

Where this high arch o Vrhangs the <lell : 

W hile Tweed, with sun rcflecling strcams» 

Checkers thy rocks with chancing lieaiws? 

Here mav no clamours harsh intnidc, 

X<> hrawling hound or clarion nule; 

Here no fell he.ist of niiditight ]>ruuh 
And leach thy tortured clilTs lo howl. 

He thine lo pour these vales along 
Some artless shepherd *s evening song ; 

Wdiilc night X sweet bird from yon high spray 
Kcsponsivc listens to his lay. 

And if, like me, some love lorn maid 
Should sing lier sorrows lo thy shade, 

Oh, soothe her bre.isi, ye rocks around, 

W’iilt softest sympathy of sound. 

(Frocii T^t L^t f>/ tkt P/antft Canto iv.) 

Naturally h b H.xir A^ena' (i.c. oats) that brings the po<t to 
lh« eif Tweed. 

If Darwin’s poetic glories have been allowed to 
rest in oblivion, full Justice has of late been done 
to his singular scientific and speculative insight. 
Dr Ernst Krause in his work on the subject com* 
pares him thus with his famous grandson : 

Almost every single work of the younger Darwin may 
be paralleled by at least a chapter in the works of his 
ancestor ; the mystery of hcrctlity, adaptation, the pro* 
tcctivc arrangements of animals and plants, sexual 
selection, insectivorous plants, and the analysis of the 
emotions and sociological impulses; nay, even the 
studies on infants arc to l>c found already discussed in 
the writings of the elder Dar>vin. But at the same 
time w'c remark a material dilfcrcnce in their interpretft’ 
lion of nature. The elder Darwin was a Lamarckian, 
or, more properly, Jean I^marck was a Darwinian of 
the older school, for he has only carried out further the 
ideas of Erasmus Darwin, although with great acumen; 
ami it is to Darwdn, therefore, that the credit is due of 
having first establishcti a complete s)*stem of the theory 
of evolution. The evidence of this I shall adduce here* 
after. 

The unusual circumstance that a grandfather should 
be the intellectual precursor of his grandson in questions 
which nowadays more than any others move the minds of 
men, must of itself suffice to excite the liveliest interest. 
But at the same time it must be pointed out that in 
this fact we have not the smallest ground for depreciating 
the labours of the man who has shed a new lustre upon 
the name of his grandfather. It is one thing to estab- 
lish hypotheses and theories out of the fullness of one’s 
fane)', even when supported by a very considerable 
knowledge of nature, and another to demonstrate them 


by an enormous numl>cr of facts, and carry them lo such 
a degree of prol^bility as to satisfy those most capable 
of judging. Dr Erasmus Darwin could m/ satisfy his 
contemporaries with his physio •philosophical ideas; he 
was a century ahead of them, and was in consequence 
obliged to put up with seeing people shrug their 
shoulders when they spoke of his wild and eccentric 
fancies, and the expression ‘ Darwinising’ (as employed, 
for example, by the j>oct Coleridge when writing on 
Stillingflccl) was accepted in England nearly as the 
antithesis of sober biological investigation. 

Darwin had the misfortune to be one of the 
many victims of the ‘practicaD and mischievous 
jokes of George Stcevens the Shakespearean com- 
mentator. In the fourth canto of the oJ the 

Phnti Darwin gives rather an extravagant version 
of the upas-tree superstition, and prints as pihe 
justificative a long article in the Lomiou ^^aga2iue 
for 1783, said lo be from the Dutch of a physician 
resident in Java, but subsequently discovered to 
be a pure fabrication by Stcevens. 

S« KrauK A e^ay on DarwiaV works, IrandaJcd by 

DalUs. anJ the prefatory Life by Charles Darwin (1879 ; and ed. 
188;}, and PeaisoD s Ufe(i9^), Tbeeorlieii Life was Miss Seward’s. 

Anna SowanI (1744-1809), born at Eyam 
rectory, Derbyshire, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Seward, from 1754 canon-residentiary of 
Lichfield, who, himself a poet, was one of the 
editors of Beaumont and Fletcher. sShc w'as early 
trained lo a taste for poetry, and before she was 
nine could repeal the first three books of Paradise 
Ij>st. Her own earliest verses were elegiac poems 
—on Captain Cook, Garrick, Major Andrd, and 
otbcrs--w’hich, spite of their artificial and inflated 
style, aiiaincd some measure of celebrity. Darwin 
complimented her as ^ the inventress of epic elegy ; ’ 
Johnson highly praised some of her things ; and 
she was known by the name of the Swan of Lich- 
field. (Hence the title of E. V. Lucas’s monograph 
on her, A Swan and her Friends^ 1907.) Miss 
Mitford, less complimentary, called her ‘a sort of 
Dr Darwin in petticoats.’ A poetical novel, Louisa 
(1782), passed through several editions. Her 
Memoir ofi Dr Danoin appeared in 1804. After 
bandying compliments with the poets of one 
generation, Miss Seward in the next engaged 
Sir Walter Scott in a literary conespondence, and 
bequeathed to him for publication three volumes 
of her poetry, which he issued, with a memoir, in 
1810— not without misgivings. At the same time 
she left her correspondence to Constable, who 
published the letters from 1784 and 1807 (6 vols. 
1811). Both collections were unsuccessful The 
applauses of Miss Seward's early admirers were 
only calculated to excite ridicule, and the vanity 
and aflfcctation which w*ere her besetting sins 
destroyed alike her poetry and her prose. Some 
of her letters, however, are written tvith spirit and 
discrimination ; and Macaulay, writing to his sister 
Hannah, reported, ^The books which I had sent 
to the binder are come, and Miss Setvard’s letters 
are in a condition to bear ttventy more reperusals*^ 
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llatiunli More (1743-1833), adopting fiction 
as a means of conveying religious instruction, can 
scarcely be said to have been ever ‘free of the 
corporation ’ of novelists ; nor would she perhaps 
have cared to owe her distinction solely to her con- 
nection with so motley and various a band. She 
withdrew from the fascinations of London society, 
the theatres and opera, in obedience to what she 
conceived to be the call of duly, and, latterly at 
any rale, much of contcmporar>' literature became 
taboo to her. This lovable woman was the fourth 
of the five daughters of Jacob More, who taught a 
school in the Gloucestershire village of Sta]>Icton 
(now absorbed in Bristol), where Hannah was 
bom. At twelve she was sent to a boarding- 
school just started by her eldest sister in Bristol. 
In 1773 she published a pastoral drama, Th€ 
S €arch afUr Huppifuss^ which by 1 796 had 
reached an eleventh edition; in 1774 she brought 
out a tragedy, The Infltxible Captive. In 1773 or 
1774 she made her entrance into the society of 
London, and was domesticated with Garrick, who 
proved one of her kindest and steadiest friends. 
She was received with favour by Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and their set. In 1777 Garrick brought 
out her tragedy of Percy at Drur>* Lane, where 
it had a run of twenty-one nights ; the theatrical 
profits amounted to ^600, and for the copyright of 
the play she got ^150 more. She had already 
published two legendary poems, Sir EUred of 
the Bower and The Bleeding Rock; and in 1779 
her third and last tragedy, The Fatal False- 
hoodj was acted, but only for three nights. At 
(his time she lost her friend Garrick by death. 
In 1782 appeared a volume of Sacred Dramas^ 
with a poem, Sensibility, All her works were 
successful, and Johnson, with a friend's partiality, 
declared she was *thc most powerful vorsificatrix 
in the English language.’ Her poetr)* is now 
forgotten ; but Percy has so many go^ points 
that one cannot help thinking the venerable Mrs 
Hannah More might have been remembered as 
a playtvright had she settled down seriously to 
dramatic work. In 1786 she issued another 
volume of verse, Florio^ a Tale for Fine Gentle- 
men and Fine Ladies; and The Bas Bleu, or 
Conversation. The latter— which Johnson com- 
plimented as * a great performance ’ — was an 
elaborate eulogy on the Bas Bleu Club, a lilcrar>' 
assembly that met at Mrs Montagu’s (see page 418). 
AI>out this time Hannah resolved to devote her 
abundant good sense and keen obser>'ation ex- 
clusively to high objects. The gay life of the 
fashionable world had lost its charms, and, 
having published her Bas BUu, she retired to 
the small coiuge of Cowslip Green in Bleadon 
parish in Somerset. Her first prose publi- 
cation was Thoughts on the Importance of the 
Manners of the Great to General Society 
(1788), and^ published anonymously, was by 
Cowper assumed to be the production of one 

of the most scholarly and well-born men of the 
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lime, presumably W ilbcrforce. I Ins was followed 
in 1791 by an Es/inuiU of the /w •//;';<>// of the 
lashiojiab/e Il'orld, .As a means <jf ctjuutcraciing 
the political tracts and exertions of Jacobins and 
lcvcl]er>, ‘Mrs’ More (for so she came, in the 
fashion of the day, to be styled/ in 1795-98 wrote 
a number of tales, published monthly under the 
title of The Cheap Repository ^ which attained to a 
sale of about a million each number ; these the 
best-known was The Shepherd of Salislury Platn. 
With the same object, she published a tolume on 
Village Polities. Iler other principal works were 
Strictures on the Modem System ef Female 
Education {1799); Hints towards forming the 
Character of a Young Princess (1805 ; written at 
the queen’s request for behoof of the Princess 
Charlotte); Ctelebs in Search of a Wife (1809); 
Practical Piety (l8ll); Christian Morals (1812); 
Essay on the Character ami Writings of St Paul 
(1815) ; and Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Refec- 
tions on Prayer (1819}. Her collected works ( 1 830) 
fill eleven volumes octavo. Of Cadebs ten editions 
were sold in one year. The ulc has a fine vein 
of delicate irony and sarcasm, and some of the 
characters are admirably drawn, but the didactic 
aim and tone repel ordinary* novel- readers ; the 
story* was not unfairly called ‘a dramatic sermon.’ 

The iwpularity of her books enabled her to live 
in ease, and to dispense charities generously. Her 
sisters also secured a competency, and they all 
lived together at Barley Wood, a house in the 
neighbouring parish of Wrington, Locke’s birth- 
place, whither Hannah moved in 1802. ‘ From the 
day that the school was given up, the existence of 
the whole sisterhood appears to have flowed on 
in one uniform current of peace and contentment, 
diversified only by new appearances of Hannah 
as an authoress, and the ups and downs which she 
and the others met with in the prosecution of a 
most brave and human experiment — namely, their 
zealous effort to extend the blessings of education 
and religion among the inhabitants of certain 
villages situated in the wild Cheddar district some 
ten miles from their abode, who, from a concur- 
rence of unhappy local and temporary* circum- 
stances, had been left in a state of ignorance 
hardly conceivable at the present day.’ And their 
lalx)urs so prospered that ere long the sisterhood 
had the pleasure of witnessing a yearly festival 
celebrated on the hills of Cheddar, where above a 
thousand children, with the members of women’s 
industrial clubs— also established by them— after 
attending church service, were regaled at the 
expense of their benefactors. In Hannah’s latter 
days there was perhaps a tincture of supereroga- 
tory severity in her religious views. But her un- 
feigned sincerity, her exertions to instruct miners 
and cottagers, and the untiring zeal with which 
she laboured, even amidst severe bodily infirmities, 
to spread sound principles and intellectual culture 
from palace to cottage, entitle her to rank amidst 
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the self-dcvoiing bcncfnclors of her lime and l^cr 
country. In 1838, nine years after ll)e death of 
her fourtlt sister, Hannah More moved to Clifton, 
and licic slic died at the of cii*hly*ciyhl. 
Tlicy arc all five buried at Wrin^Mon. ‘Mrs 
Mojc' fi>rrncd a link with ihc earlier Mclorian 
: It was this levered friend of his father and 
the Cl.ii)ham sect lhai little l orn Macaulay, alone 
at the nion>cnt in the bouse, asked ‘ if he mii'ht not 
have the [ilcanurc ofofferinj' a j^lass of old spirits' ’ 
—having at four read that this was one of the 
cu>toinary refreshments of Robinson Crusoe. She \ 
left about /3o,ooo, chiefly in legacies to charitable 
and religious institutions. 



HANNAH MOKE. 

From .vn Engraving by Worthingion after PickmgUI. 


The third sister, Sally(i743-i8i7), thus described 
Hannah's first interview— which founded a warm 
friendship— with the great English moralist during 
licr London sojourn in 1773-74 : 

We hive paid another visit to Miss Ke)'noIds; she 
had sent to cngtigc Dr Percy— Percy's CoIUdton^ now 
you know him — ([uite a sprightly mo<lcm, not a rusty 
antique, as 1 expected ; he was no sooner gone than the 
most amiable and obliging of women, Miss Reynolds, 
ordcrcil (he coach to take us to Dr Johnson's ver)* own 
house: yes, A b)*ssinia's Johnson ! Dictionary’s Johnson ! 
Rambler's, Idler’s, and Irene's Johnson! Can you pic- 
ture to yourselves the palpitation of our hearts as we 
approached his mansion ? The conversation turned on a 
new work of his just going to the press— the Tour tc thf 
and his old friend Richardson. Mrs Williams, 
the blind poet who lives with him, was introduced to 
US. She is engaging in her manners, her conversation 
lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds told the doctor 
of all our rapturous exclamations on the road. He shook 
his scientific head at Hannah, and said *shc was a silly 
thing!’ When our visit was ended, he called for his 


hat, as it rained, to attend us dowm a very long entry to 
our coach, and not Rxssclas could have ac/juitted himself 
more rn «xvaJur, We arc engaged wi(h him at Sir 
Joshua’s, Wednesday evening. Mhat do you ihink of 
us? 1 forgot to mention, that not finding Johnson in his 
little parlour when we came in, Il.vnnah seated herself in 
his great chair, hoping to c.vtch a little ray of his genius : 
when he heard it he laughed heartily, and told her it 
was a chair on which he never sal. He said it reminded 
him of Boswell and himself when they stopped a night, 

.as they im.agined, where the weird sisters appeared! to 
M.icheth. The idea $0 worked on their enthusiasm, that 
it quite deprived them of rest. However, they learned the 
next morning, to their mortification, that they had liecn 
deceived, and were quite in another pan of the counlr)'. 

In a later letter (1776), after the publication of 
Hannah's Sir Etdraiy the same lively writer 
Boswclliscd still further : 

If a wedding should take place before our return, don’t 
he surpr^ed — between the mother of Sir Eldrcd and the 
father of my much-loved Irene ; nay, Mrs Montagu says 
if tender words arc the precursors of connubial engage* 
ments, we may expect great things, for it is nothing Init 
‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ and ‘dearest.’ After much 
critical discourse, he turns round to me, and with one of 
his most amiable looks, which must l>c seen (0 form 
the least idea of it, he says: M have hcanl that you 
arc engaged in the useful and honourable employment of 
teaching young ladies.* Upon which, with all the Mine 
caNC, familiarity, and confnlcncc we should have done 
had only our own dear Dr Stonehouse been present, we 
entered upon the history' of our birth, parentage, and 
c<lucation ; shewing how we were liorn with more 
desires than guineas, and how, as years increased our 
appetites, the cuplxwrd at home began to grow too 
small to gratify them ; and how, with a bottle of w.atcr, 
a l>e<l, and a blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes ; 
and how we found a great house with nothing in it j and 
how it was like to remain so till, looking into our know- 
lcdgc*l)Oxes, we happened to find a little tar^nngy a good 
thing when land is gone, or rather none ; and so at last, 
by giving a little of this little hrning to those who had 
less, we got a gootl store of gold in return; but how, 
alas I we wanletl the wit to keep it. ‘ I love you liotli,* 
cried the inamorato—* I love you all five. I never was 
at Bristol - 1 will come on purpose to see you. What I 
five women live happily together I I will come and sec 
you^I have S(>ent a happy evening — I am gind 1 came 
— (jod for ever bless you ! you live lives to shame 
duchesses.* lie took his leave with so much warmth 
and tenderness, we w*erc quite affected at his manner. 
If Hannah’s head stands proof against all the adulation 
and kindness of the great folks here, why then 1 will 
venture to say nothing of this kind will hurt her here- 
after. A literary anecdote; Mrs Mcdalla — Siemens 
daughter— sent to all the correspondents of her deceased 
father, begging the letters which he had written to them ; 
among other wits, she sent to Wilkes with the same 
request. He sent for answer, that as there happened to 
l)c nothing extraordinary in those he had received, he 
had burnt or lost them. On which the faithful editor of 
her father’s works sent back to say, that If Mr Wilkes 
would be so good as to write a few letters in imitation of 
her father’s style, it would do just os well, and she would 
insert them. 
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In a letter Hannah thus comments on 
Garrick’s Death. 

From Dr Cadf^n’s I inlende<l to have gone to the 
Adciphi, but found that Mrs Garrick was at that moment 
<]uitling her house, while preparations were making for 
the last sad ceremony ; she very wisely fixeil on a private 
friend’s house for this purpose, where she could Ik* at her 
ease. I got there just before her ; she was prepared for 
meeting me; she ran into iny arms, and we both re- 
mained silent for some minutes ; at last she whispcre<l : 
‘ I have this moment embraced his coffin, and you come 
next.’ She soon recovered herself, anti said with great 
composure : ‘ The goodness of God to me is inexpres- 
sible : I desired to die, but it is his will that I should 
live, and He has convinced me He will not let my life be 
quite miserable, for He gives astonishing strength to my 
body, and grace to my heart : neither do I descr>-c ; but 
I am thankful for both.’ She thanketl me a thousand 
limes for such a real act of friendship, and bade me be 
comforted, for it was God’s will. She told me they had 
just returned from Althorp, Lord Spencer’s, where he 
had been reluctantly dragged, for he h.id fell unwell for 
some tirne ; but during his visit he was often in such 
fine spirits, that they could not Iwlievc he was ill. On 
hU return home, he appointed Ca<logan to meet him, 
who ordered him an emetic, the warn) bath, and the 
usual remedies, but with very little elTccl. On the 
Sunday he was in good spiriu and free from pain ; but 
as the suppression still continued, Dr Cadogan bec.anic 
extremely alarmed, and sent for Pott, Hclrerden, and 
Schomberg, who gave him up the moment they saw 
him. Poor Garrick stared to see his room full of 
doctors, not being conscious of his real state. No 
change happened till the Tuesriay evening, when the 
suigeon who was sent for to blister and bleed him made 
light of his illness, assuring Mrs Garrick that he would 
^ well in a day or two, anti insisted on her going to lie 
down. Towards morning, she desired to be called if 
there was the least change. Every time that she ad- 
ministered the draughts to him in the night, he always 
squeeaetl her hand in a particular manner, and spoke to 
her wth the greatest tenderness and nfTcction. Imme- 

medicine, he softly 
said O dear ! and yielded up his spirit with a groan, 
and in his perfect senses. Hl» behaviour during the 
night was all gentleness and patience, and he frequently ■ 
nude apologies lo those about him for the trouble he 
gave them. ... I paid a melancholy visit to the coffin 
yoterday, where I found room for meditation till the 
mind ‘burst with thinking.’ His new house U not so 
pleaMnl as Hampton, nor so splendid as the Adciphi, 
but It is commodious enough for all the wants of its 
mhabitant ; and, besides, it is so quiet that he never 
will be disturbed till the eternal morning, and never till 
then will a sweeter voice than his own be heard. May 
he then find mercy I They are preparing to hang the 
houM with black, for he is to lie in sute till Monday. I 
dishk^ls pagwtry, and cannot help thinking that the 
disem^.ed ip^nt must look with contempt upon the 
farce t^t is played over its miserable relics. But a 
splendid fimei^ could not be avoided, as he is to be 
laid in the Abbey with such illustrious dust, and so 
many me desirous of testifying their respect by attend- 
ing. I can never cease to remember with alTection and 
grahlude so warm, steady, and disintemted a friend ; 


anil I can nio^t iruly l)car this tL'stmioiiy lo his memory, 
that I never wiincNScd in any family ni'jre decorum, pro- 
priely, and regularity than in his ; where I never saw a 
CArd, nor oven met — except in one iiivlancc— .i |>crson of 
his own profession at his table* of which tinirick, 
by her elegance of taste, her correctness </f manncfs, and 
very original turn of hum<»ur, was the bright<ht <»ma- 
ment. All hU pursuits and tastes were • ikcidedly 
intellectual, that it made the society and the conversation 
which was aivvays to be found in hU circle intercsling 
and delightful. 

The following couplets from /f/is Hint have been 
often quoted and are still remembered : 

In men this blunder still you fin<U 
All think their little set mankind. 

Small habits well pursued, l>ctixncs 
May reach the dignity of crimes 

This is a fragment from P<rcy : 

If there *s a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguished from the list of common crinies, 

A legion in itself and doubly drar 

To the dark I'rince of llcll, it is— IIyjK>crisy. 

F rom the Odt io Cfuxrity conies : 

O Charity, divinely wise, 

Thou mcek*eyed daughter of the skies. 

In CaV<'^x(i8o9; i6ih cd. 1826) a young north- 
country squire loses in succession a revered father 
and an adored mother, :ind setting forth into the 
w'orld on his quest of a wife, endeavours to keep 
their maxims constantly in mind. He reports on 
a perfect galaxy of excellent women, young and 
older, set off by a much larger number who have 
very pronounced or loss conspicuous faults or 
foibles ; and has room for disquisitions not merely 
on women’s duties and rights and women’s edu- 
cation, but on the indispensable qualifications 
of a model clergyman, Antinomianism, and the 
beauties of Akenside’s verse (than some of 
which ‘there is nothing more splendid in the 
whole mass of our poetr)*,’ and from which 
Thomson might to his ad\*antage have le«imt 
melody and rhythm). In the midst of amusing, 
lively, and witty accounts of his experiences, he 
sometimes interpolates a page or two on such 
somewhat irrelevant topics as grace and works, 
or the true principles of Sabbath-keeping. As 
Mrs Hannah’s mouthpiece, he is more severe 
on ‘high professors ’ who are selfish, inconsistent, 
and censorious than on kindly worldlings \ and 
while disapproving ‘irrcligion* in all shapes, re- 
serx'cs the hottest indignation for what is re«iUy 
base and contemptible. Wc Icam that children 
arc now brought too much forward ; that too 
much lime is wasted by girls on music ; that 
dozens of superfluous subjects are taught them 
(including a smattering of Italian and of German) 5 
while ^from the heiress of the man of rank to 
the daughter of the opulent tradesman there is 
no one subject In which young women are so 
gencr^Iy defleient as in domestic economy,’ The 
following quotations are from CceUbsc 
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Conversation at Dinner. 

Frian niy fondnc" for cunvcr^ition, my im.iginaiicn 
hA'l i>ccn early hiol uilh Dr jolinson's remark, tSint 
there no plcAMirc on earth connarablc to the fine 
full rtosv of FotiJon talk. I who, vince [ ha<l quitted 
college, had seldom ha<l my mind rcfrc>hc<l hut willi 
t)ie jKlty rills .and penurioiK streams of knowledge 
which country society alTonIcd, now expected to ntccl 
it m a strong and rapid current, fertilizing wherever 
it fio>se<l, prcKlucing in abun<lancc the rich fruits of 
argument and the gay flowers of rhcioric. I l»>okc<l 
for an uninlemipled course of profit and delight. 1 
flallcrcM myself that every dinner would a<ld to my 
slock of images ; that every debate wotd<l dear up 
some (lifiiculty, every di>cussi<m elucidate some truth ; 
that every allu>ion would be purely classical, every 
sentence abound with instruction, and every' pcrio<l he 
pointed witli wit. 

On the tiptoe of cxjwctalion I went to dine with Sir 
John Felfidcl in Cavemlish-squarc. I lookc<l at my 
watch lifty times, i thought it would never be six 
o'clock. I did not care to shew my country hrccfling 
by going too early, to incommode my friend, nor my 
town hrceiling hy going too late, and spoiling his 
dinner. Sir John is a valuable, elegant •mindeti man, 
nn<l, next to Mr Stanley, stood highest in my fathers 
esteem for his mental accomplishments and correct 
morals. As I knew he was remarkable for assembling 
at his table men of sense, taste, and learning, nty 
expectations of pleasure were very high. ‘Here at 
least,' s.aiJ I, as I heard the name of one clever man 
announced after another, ‘here at least I cannot fail 
to find 

“The feast of reason and the flow of soul : ** 

here, at least, all the energies of /ny mind will be 
hrougld into exercise. From this society I shall carry 
away documents for the improvement of my taste ; I 
»hall treasure up hints to enrich my understanding, and 
collect aphorisms for the conduct of life.’ 

At first (here was no fair opportunity to introduce any 
convervation iK'yond the topics of the day, and to those, 
it must l)c confessed, this eventful period gives a new and 
|)owcrful interest. I should have liccn much pleased to 
have had my country politics rectified, and any prejudices 
which I might have contracted removed or softened, 
could the discussion have iKcn carried on without the 
frequent interruption of the youngest man in the com* 
pany. 'Fhis gentleman broke in on every remark, by 
descanting successively on the merits of the various 
dishes ; anrl, if it be true that ex|>erience only can 
determine the judgment, he gave proof of that best 
right to peremptory decision by not tnisting to delusive 
theory, but by actually eating of every dish at table. 

His animadversions were uttcre<I with the gravity of 
a German philosopher and the science of a French cook, 
[f any of his opinions happened to l>e controverted, he 
quoted, in confirmation of his own judgment, f Almanac 
dis Gcurmands^ which he assured u.s was the most vnlu* 
able work that had appeared in France since the revolu* 
tion. The author of this l>ook he seemed to consider 
of as high authority in the science of eating as Coke 
or Hale in that of jurisprudence, or Quintilian in the 
art of criticism. To the crctlil of the company, however, 
be it spoken, he had the whole of this topic to himself. 
The rest of the party were, in general, of quite a different 


calibre, and as little acquainted with his favourite author 
a$ he |>robably was with theirs. 

The lady of the house was perfectly amiable and well 
brixl. Her dinner was excellent; and everything about 
her had an air of elegance and splendour : of course 
die completely escaped the disgrace of being thought 
a schobr, but not the suspicion of having a very good 
taste. I longed for the removal of the cloth, and was 
c.agcrly anticip.ating the pleasure and improvement which 
awaited me. 

As soon as the servants were beginning to withdraw, 
w*c got into a sort of attitude of conversation ; all except 
the eulogist of tAlmnnac da Gourmatidi^ who, wrapping 
himself up in the comfortable consciousness of his own 
^U|K‘rior judgment, and a little piqued that he had found 
neither support nor opposition, (the next l)est thing to a 
professed talker,) he seemc<i to have a perfect inditTer* 
ence to all topics except that on which he had shewn 
so much clo<[uence with so little effect. 

The last tray was now carrie<l out, the last lingering 
sen'ant had rctire<l. I was beginning to listen with all 
my powers of attention to an ingenious gentleman who 
w*as about to give an interesting account of Egypt, where 
he had s|>cnt a year, and from whence he was lately 
rcturne<l. He wa$ just got to the catacombs, 

‘ WTicn on a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound,’ 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once, stru^Iing 
>vho should be first, rusheil half a dozen children, lovely, 
fresh, gay, and noisy. This sudden and violent irruption 
of the pretty barbarians necessarily caused a total inter- 
ruption of conversation. The sprightly creatures run 
round the t.'^blc to chuse where they would sit. At 
length this great difliculty of courts and cabinets, the 
choice of places, wa.s settled. The little things were 
jostled in I>ctwccn the ladies, who all contcnde<i who 
should get possession of the little beauties. One was in 
raptures with the rosy checks of a sweet girl she held 
in her lap. A second exclaimed aloud at the beautiful 
lace with which the frock of another was trimmed, and 
which she was sure mamma had given her for being 
good. A profitable, and doubtless a lasting and insepar* 
able, association was thus formed in the child’s mind 
between lace and goodness. A third cried out, ‘ Look 
at the pretty angel !~do but observe-^her bracelets are 
as blue as her eyes. Did you ever see such a match?’ 
'Surely, Lady Dclfield,’ cried a fourth, ‘you carried the 
eyes to the shop, or there must have been a shade 
of difference.’ I myself, who am passionately fond 
of children, eyed the sweet little rcMs with compla- 
cency, notwithstanding the unseasonablcness of their 
interruption. 

At lasi, when they were all disposed of, I resumed 
my enquiries about the resting-place of the mummies. 
But the grand dispute who should have oranges and 
who should have almonds and raisins, soon raised such 
A clamour that it was impossible to hear my £g)*ptian 
friend. This great contest was, however, at length 
settled, and I was returning to the antiquities of 
Memphis, when the important point, who should Itave 
red wine and who should have white, who should 
have half a gloss and who a whole one, set us again 
in an uproar. Sir John was visibly uneasy, and com- 
manded silence. During this intenml of peace, I gave 
: up the catacombs and took refuge in the pyramidal 
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But I hid no .sooner proposed my question about the 
ser|>ent slid to be found in one of them, than the son 
and heir» a fine little fellow just six years old, reaching 
out his arm to dart an apple across the table at his 
sister, roguishly intending to overset her glass, unluckily 
overthrew his own, brimful of port wine. The whole 
contents were discharged on the cl<^anl drapery of a 
whitc*robcd n)’mph. 

All was now agitation and distress, and disturlunce 
and confusion ; the gentlemen ringing for napkins, the 
ladies assisting the dripping fair one; each vying with 
the other who should recommend the most approved 
spccihc for getting out the stain of re<l wine, and com* 
forting the sufferer by stories of similar misfortunes. 
The poor little culprit was dismissetl, and all difhcuUie.'^ 
and disasters seemed at Last surmounted. But you 
cannot heat up again an interest wdiich has been so 
often cooled. The thread of conversation had l)ecn 
so frequently broken that I despaired of seeing it 
tied together again. I sorrow'fully gave up catacombs, 
pyramids, and serpent, and was obliged to content 
myself with a little desultory chat with my next 
neighbour; sorry and disappointed to glean only a 
few scattered cars, where I had cx|>ccte<i so abundant 
a harv’est ; and the day from which I had promised 
myself so much benefit and delight passed away with 
a very slender acquisition of either. 

Tbo Mejeety and Meannaea of Man. 

I returned to town at the end of a few days. To a 
speculative stranger, a London day presents every variety 
of circumstance in every conceivable shape of which 
human life is susceptible. When you trace the solici- 
tude of the morning countenance, the anxious exploring 
of the morning paper, the eager interre^tion of the 
morning guest ; when you hear the dismal enumeration 
of losses by land and perils by sca^ taxes trebling, 
dangers multiplying, commerce anmhibling, war pro- 
tracted, invasion threatening, destruction im|>ending— 
your mind catches and communicates the terror, and 
you feel yourself ‘falling with a falling state.’ 

But when, In the course of the very same day, you 
meet these gloomy prognosticator* at the sumptuous, 
not ’ dinner but Hecatomb,' at the gorgeous fete, the 
splendid spccUcle; when you hear the frivolous dis- 
course, witness the luxurious dissipation, contemplate 
the boundless indulgence, and observe the ruinous 
gaming, you would be ready to exclaim, ‘Am I not 
supping in the Antipodes of that land in which I 
breakfasted? Surely this is a country of different 
men, different characlen, and different circumstances. 
This at least U a place in which there is neither fear 
nor danger, nor want, nor misery, nor war.* 

If you observed Ihc overflowing subscriptions raised, 
the innumerable societies formed, the committees 
appointed, the agents employed, the royal |>atrons 
^gaged, the noble presidents provided, the palace- 
like structures erected; and all this to alleviate, to 
and even to prevent every calamity which the 
Indigent can suffer or (he affluent conceive ; to remove 
not only want but ignorance ; to suppress not only 
misery but vice— would you not exclaim with Hamlet, 

• What a piece of work is man I How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties I In action how 
like an angel I m compassion bow like a God I ' 

If you look into the whole cotnet-like eccentric orb of 
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ihv human character ; if you compaf<.-'l all jIk* .^tru^gling 
contrariety of principle and of pa.s>ion ; the cLishing of 
opinion and of .ictfbn, of fcsoluii'»n and of [terformante ; 
the victories of evil over the propen '^ilie? lo goo<l ; if you 
contra$te<l the splendid virtue with the dis^irdorly vice ; 
the exalted generosity with the selhsh narrowness; the 
provident liounly with the thoughtless pro<lig.ality ; the 
cxtrenii-s of all that i^ digniht^l, with the exce^^scs of all 
that is abject, would you not exclaim, in the \cry spirit 
of Pascal, O ! the grandeur and the littleness, tlie excel- 
lence and the corruption, the majesty and the meanness 
of ntan ! 

The Music Nuisance. 

‘I look uj>on the great predominance of music in 
fcDiale education,* said .Mr Stanley, ‘to lx* the source 
of more mischief than is sus;>ecled ; not from any e\il 
in the thing Itself, but from its iming such 1 pilph of 
time as really to leave little room for solid acquisitions. 
I love music, and were it only cultivated as an amuse- 
ment shouhi commend it. But the monstrous proj>or* 
lion, or rather disproportion of life which it swallows 
up, even in many religious families, and this is the 
chief subject of my regret, has converted an innocent 
diversion into a positive sin, . . . Only figure to your- 
self my six girls daily playing their four hour> a piece, 
which is now a moderate allowance ! As wc have but 
one instrument they must be at it in succession, day 
and night, to keep p.ace with their ncighlwurv If 1 
may compare light things with serious ones, it would 
resemble,* added he, smiling, * the ]>erpetual psalmody 
of good Mr Nicholas Fcrrar, who had relays of 
musicians every six hours to sing the whole Psalter 
through every day and night ! I mean not to ridi- 
cule that holy man ; but my girls thus keeping their 
useless vigils in turn, wc should only have the mclo^ly 
without any of the piety. No, my friend ! I will have 
but two or three singing birds to cheer my little 
grove. If all the world arc performers there will 
soon be no hearers. Now, as 1 am rosolvctl in my 
own family that some shall listen, 1 will have but few' 
to perform.* 

See M€m0irt e/ thd Ltfg 0/ Mwt Hannah 

Af0r<, by WilliAm RoUru (4 vot*. i8^); Lt/frrs, selected by 
Dnmley Johnson <1995); and studies by Miss Yonge (i&U), M. 
HsiUndtN.y. 1900), and Miss MeAldn(i9ti, 1919^ Her collected 
works have been repeatedly reissued (6 vols. t$oi ; 

Anna Letitin Bnrbniild (1743-1825) was 
bom at Kib worth Harcourt in Leicestershire. 
Her father, the Rev. John Aikin, D.D., then 
kept a boys* school, and Anna received the same 
instruction as the pupils, including a thorough 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. In 1758 Dr 
Aikin (whose father was a London Scot) under* 
took the office of classical tutor in a Dissenting 
academy at Warrington, and there his daughter 
lived for fiAcen years. In 1773 she published a 
volume of poems, of which four editions >vcrc called 
for in the first year. In May 1774 she was married 
to the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, of Huguenot 
ancestry, who became minister of a Dissenting 
congregation at Palgravc near Diss, and there 
opened a boarding-school, which throve under his 
wife’s capable assistance. In 1775 she commenced 
authoress with a volume of devotional pieces com* 
piled from the Psalms> and with Hymm in Prosi 
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for L'hildrai. In 1786 Mr and Mrs Barbauld 
removc<l lo Hampstead, and there the industrious 
hclpmccl wrote several tracts in support ofWhijj 
princi|ik-s. She also aiticd her brotlter (John 
Aikin, 1747-1822. physician and author, father of 
Lucy .Vikin) in preparing a scries of papers for 
children, the famous Evctiin^s at Home (1796) 
— llie bulk of the work being the brother’s ; 
and she wrote critical essays on Akenside and 
Collins for editions of their works. After com- 
piling a selection of essays from the Speda/or, 
TntUr, and Ouariiian, she edited the correspond- 
ence of Richardson, and wrote a Life of the 
novelist. Her last great enterprise was a col- 
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lection of the British novelists, published in 1810, 
with an introductory essay and biographical and 
critical notices. Her husband drowned himself 
in a fit of insanity in t8o8. Some of her lyrical 
pieces arc (lowing and harmonious, and her to 
spring was plainly an imitation of Collins's manner. 
Charles James Fox was a great admirer of Mrs 
Barbauld's poems, but most of them are artificial 
and unimpassioned. In one, Eighteen Hundred 
and Eleven^ she anticipated Macaulay's N c w 
Zealander with a youth ^from the Blue Moun* 
tains or Ontario's Lake* who views the ruins of 
London (both Horace Walpole and Volney had 
already brought Peruvians or other wanderers 
thither). Her hymns were long popular, and 
some of her lighter things, like The Washing 
Dayy arc amusing. Lord Scibomc included four 
of her pieces in his Book of Praise^ the best 
known that of which the first three verses run : 


Praise to God, immortal praise 
For the love that crowns our days 1 
Bounteous source of every joy, 

Let thy praise our tongues employ. 

p'or the l)le^ings of the field, 

For the stores the gardens yield, 

For the vine's exalted juice, 

For the generous olive’s use \ 

Flocks that whiten all the plain \ 

Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 

Clouds that drop their fattening dews ; 

Suns that temperate warmth diffuse. 

By far her best serious poem is that on Lifey of 
which the last exquisite stanza was so much 
admired by Wordsworth, Rogers, and Madame 
D’Arblay ; like Flatman's ‘ Thought of Death ' and 
Pope’s ‘ Dying Christian,’ the poem was inspired 
by Emperor Hadrian’s * .\nimula, vagula, blandula/ 

Life. 

Life ! 1 know not what thou art. 

But know that thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or where wc met, 

I own lo me ’s a secret yet. 

But this I know, when thon art fled 
Where’er they lay these limbs ihis head, 

No clo<l so valueless shall be 
As all that then remains of me. 

0 whither, whither dost thou fly, 

Where bend unseen thy trackless course. 

And in this strange divorce, 

Ah, tell where I must meet this compound I ? 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 
From whence thy essence came 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter's base encumbering weed ? 

Or dost thou, hid from sight, 

Wail, like some spell-bound knight. 

Through blank oblivious years the appointed hour 
To break thy trance and rcassumc thy power ? 

Yet cans! thou without thought or feeling be? 

O say what art thou when no more thou 'rt thee? 

Life I wc 'vc been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time \ 

Say not Good night, but in some brighter climo 
Bid me Good morning. 

Ode to Spring. 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 

Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring! 

4 \Vhose unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are cro>v*ne<l \ 

From the green islands of eternal youth— 

Crowne<l with fresh blooms and ever-springing shade-^ 
Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice. 

More sweet than soflest touch of Doric reed 
Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding winds, 

And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thy own tender calm. 
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Thee, best beloved I the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 
'i'hy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and dewy lawns, 

With unlired fed ; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To >^cave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favouretl youth 
That prompts their whispered sigh. 

Unlock thy copious stores ; those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds. 

And silent dews that swell 
The milky car’s green stem. 

And feed the flowering osier's early shoots ; 

And call those winds which through the whispering bough 
With warm and pleasant breath 
Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn, 

And mark thy spreading lints steal o’er the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O nymph, approach ! while yet the temperate Sun 
With Ixishful forehead, through the cool moist air 
Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The Earth’s fair bosom ; while the streaming veil 
Of lucid clouds, with kind and frequent shade 
Protects thy modest blooms 
From his severer blaae. 

Sweet is thy reign, but short : the red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower's scythe 
Thy greens, thy flowerets all, 

Remorseless shall destroy. 

Reluctant shall 1 bid ihcc then farewell ; 

For oh 1 not all that Autumn’s lap contains, 

Nor summer's ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught for thee atone» 

Fair Spring 1 whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 
Each joy and new-born hope 
With softest influence breathes. 

To a Lady, with Bome Painted Flowers. 
Flowers to the fair : to you these flowen I bring, 

And strive to greet you with an earlier spring. 

Flowers sweet, and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Emblems of innocence, and beauty too. 

With flowers the Graces bind their yellow hair, 

And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 

Flowers, the sole luxury which rtalure knew. 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew. 

To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned ; 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind, 

The tougher yew repels invading foes, 

And the tall pine for future navies grows ? 

But this soft family to cares unknown. 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Cay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart. 

Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy tfa«e ; 

Your best, your sweetest empire is— to please. 


Hymn to Contont. 

U ihou, the nymph with placid eve! 

O Mrldom found, yet ever 

Receive my tcmperalo \o>v : 

Not all ihe Momis ih.il shake the jiolc 
Can e cr disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the unaherc<l brow. 

O come, in simple vest arrayed, 

With all thy solicr cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 

Thy mien composed, thy even pace. 

Thy meek regani, thy matron gr.acc, 

And cha.>«te subdutnl delight. 

No more by vaiying passions l)cat, 

O gently guide my pilgrim feet 
To find thy hennit cell ; 

Where in some pure and equal sky, 

Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The m<Klcst virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in .Vltic vest, 

And Innocence with candid breast, 

Anti clear undaunlctl eye; 

Ami Hope, who points to distant years, 

Fair opening through this vale of tears, 

A rista to the sky. 

There Health, through W'hose calm bosom glide 
The temperate joys in cven-tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 

And Patience there, Ihy sister meek, 

Presents her mild unvar)nng cheek 
To meet the offered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phr>’gian sage 
A tyrant m.'tsler's wanton rage 
With settled smiles to wait : 

Inured to toil and bitter bread, 

He bowed his meek submissive head, 

And kissed thy sainted feet. 

But thou, O nymph retired and coy 1 
In w*hat brown hamlet dost thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale? 

The lowliest children of the ground. 

Moss-rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

0 say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power, 

And court thy gentle sway? 

When Autumn, friendly to the Mus^ 

Shall thy o>vn modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day. 

FragmBnts. 

This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 

And wnsdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 

The world has little to bestow 
Where two fond hearts in equal love are joined. 

Society than solitude is worse, # 

And m.in to man is still the greatest curse. 

A 9/ Mrt BurhmuUt w«s published in 1874 by her gnod- 

nieec, Anna 1 « Breton ; and in the same year appeared a Li/f by 
Ellis. See aUo Lady Ritehie'a ^ SihyU (1883); and Lock- 
han'e S< 4 tt for the share htn Barbauld had in awaking Scou'a 
intcresi In German liiennire, by her reading at Edinburgh WillUm 
Taylor's translation of Dtirger's 
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Mrs Klizabetli Inchbald (i 753’JS2]>, ac- 
nc3S, cirainatiil, and novelist, was born at Sian- 
mn^ticUl near Bury Si Edmunds, iha daiij^duer 
of a Roman Calholic farniur. At ciglitccn, full of 
^iddy romance, she ran ort’ to London, having a 
kvv things in a band box, but very little money. 
After many adventures and even some indignities, 
tlie unprotected girl applied for advice to Mr 
Inchbald, an actor she had known. Inchbald 
counselled marriage. ‘ But who would marry 
me?* she asked. ' I would,’ replied her friend, ‘if 
you would have me.’ ‘ Yes, sir, and I would for 
ever be grateful'— and married they were in June 
1772. The un^on thus singularly brought about 
was happy enough ; but Inchbald died seven years 
afterwards. Mrs Inchbald played leading parts in 
the Scottish theatres for four years, and continued 
acting in London, Dublin, and elsewhere till 1789, 
when she retired from the stage. Her exemplar)' 
prudence and the profits of her works enabled her 
not only to live, but to save money ; the applause 
and distinction she earned never led her to deviate 
from her simple— almost ostentatiously simple — 
habits. ‘ Last Thursday,* she writes, ‘ 1 finished 
scouring my bedroom, while a coach with a coronet 
ami two footmen wailed at my door to take me an 
airing/ She allowed a sister who was in ilLhcalth 
^joo a year. ‘Many a time this winter,* she 
records in her Diary, Svhen I cried for cold, 1 said 
to myself : “ But, thank Ciod, my sister has not to 
stir from her room ; she has her fire lighted every 
iiKjrmng : all her provisions bought and brought 
rc.idy cooked ; she is now the less able to bear w*hat 
1 bear ; :ind how much more should I suffer but 
for this reflection.”* Her income was only ^172 a 
year, and after llie death of her sister she went 
to live in a board ing*hou<c in which she enjoyed 
more of tlie comforts of life. Traces of feminine 
weakness break out in her private memoranda 
amidst the sterner records of her struggle for in« 
dependence. Thus: ‘1798. London. Kclicarsing 
Lover^ Vows; happy but for a suspicion, ainotmt- 
ing to a certainly, of a rapid appearance of age in 
my face.’ Her two talcs, A Simple Story (1791) 
and Xature and Art (1796), are the supporters 
of her fame ; but her light dramatic pieces were 
marked by various talent. Her first production 
was a farce entitled The Mogul Tate (1784), and 
from this time dowm to 1805 she wrote nine other 
plays and farces. Her last literary labour was 
writing biographical and critical prefaces to a col- 
lection of plays, in twcnly-five volumes ; a collec- 
tion of farces, in seven volumes; and the Modern 
Theatre^ in ten volumes. Phillips the publisher 
offered her ^1000 for an autobiography she had 
written, but she declined the tempting offer ; and 
the manuscript was, by her orders, destroyed after 
her death. She died as she had lived, a devout 
Catholic. 

Of this remarkable woman many interesting 
facts arc recorded in Kegan Paul’s U/e of Godwin 
(1876}. Mrs Shelley (Godwin’s daughter) says of 


her : * Living in mean lodgings, dressed with an 
economy allied to penury, w ithoul connections, and 
alone, her beauty, her talents, and the charm of 
her manners gave her entrance into a delightful 
circle of society. Apt to fall in love and desirous 
to marry, she continued single , because the men 
who loved and admired her were loo worldly to 
take an actres> and a poor author, however lovely 
and charming, for a w ife. Her life was thus spent 
in an interchange of hardship and amusement, 
privation and luxury. Her character partook of 
the same contrast : fond of pleasure, she was pru- 
dent in her conduct ; penurious in her personal 
expenditure, she was generous to others. Vain of 
her beauty, we arc told that the gown she wore 
was not worth a shilling, it was so coarse and 
shabby. Very susceptible to the softer feelings, 
she could yet guard herself against passion ; and 
though she might have been called a flirt, her 
character was unimpcachcd. I have heard that a 
rival beauty of her day pettishly complained that 
when Mrs Inchbald came into a room, and sat in 
a chair in the middle of it, as was her wont, every 
man gathered round it, and it was vain for any 
other woman to attempt to gain attention. Godwin 
could not fail to admire her ; she became and con- 
tinued to be a favourite. Her talents, her beauty, 
her manners were all delightful to him. He used 
to describe her as a piejuante mixture between a 
lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan 
declared she was the only authoress whose society 
pleased him.' The extract is from Aa/ure and 
Art. 

Judge and Victim. 

The day it length is come on which Agnes shall have 
.1 sight of her iMrlovod William I She who has watche<l 
fur hours near his door, to procure a glimpse of him 
going out or returning home ; who has wnlkc<1 miles to 
sec his chariot pass ; she now will behold him, and he 
will see her, by command of the laws of his country. 
'l*hosc laws, which wall deal with rigour towards her, 
arc in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time uf the assizes at the country town in which 
she is imprisoned is arrivc<i— the prisoners arc demanded 
at the shire hall— the jail-doors are opened — they go 
in sad procession. The trum]>ct sounds— it speaks the 
arrival of the judge, and that judge is William. 

The day previous to her trial, Agnes had read, in the 
printed calendar of the prisoners, his name as the learned 
judge before whom she was to appear. For a moment 
she forgot her perilous state in the excess of joy which 
the still unconquerable love she bore to him permitted 
her to taste, even on the brink of the grave* Alter- 
reflection made her check those worldly transports, as 
unfit for the present solemn occasion. But, alas 1 to her, 
earth and William were so closely united, (hat till she 
forsook the one, she could never cease to think, with- 
out the contending passions of hope, of fear, of love, of 
shame, and of despair, on the other. 

Now fear took the place of her first immoderate joy 5 
she feared that, although much changed in person since 
he had seen her, and her real name now added to many 
on rt/ijx— yet she feared that some well-known glance ol 
the eye, turn of the action, or accent of speech, might 
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recall her to his remembrance ; and at that idea, »hame 
overcame all her other sensations — for still she retained 
pride, in respect to his opinion, to wish him not to know 
Agnes was that wretch she fell she was * Once a ray of 
ho|>e beamed on her, that if he knew her— if he recog- 
nised her— he might jx)ssibly befriend her cause; and 
life l>estowed through Willianrs friendship seemed a 
precious object J Hut, again, that rigorous honour she 
had often heard him boast, dial firmness to his word, 
of which she had fatal ex|>erieDce, taught her to 
know he would not, for any improper compassion, any 
unmanly weakness, forfeit lib oath of impartial justice. 
In meditations such as these she passed the slce|)less 
night. 

When, in the morning, she was brought to the bar, 
and her guilty hand held up before the righteous judg- 
ment «seai of William, imagination could not form two 
figures or two situations more incompatible with the 
existence of former lamiliarity than the judge and the 
culprit ; and yet, these very persons had passed tc^etlier 
the most blissful moments that either ever tasted ! 
Those hour^ of tender dalliance were now present to 
her mind- his thoughts were more nobly employed in 
his high office ; nor could the haggard face, hollow eye, 
desponding countenance, and meagre person of the poor 
prisoner once call to his memory, though her n.aine was 
uttered among a list of others which she had assumed, 
hb former youthful, lovely Agnes I 

She heard herself arraigned with trembling limbs 
and downcast looks, and many witnesses had appeared 
against her before she ventured to lift her eyes up to 
her awful judge ; she then gave one fearful gbnee, and 
discovered William, unpItying but beloved William, in 
every feature I It was a face she had been used to look 
on with delight, and a kind of absent smile of gladness 
now' l>eamed on her poor wan visage. 

When every witness on the part of the prosecutor had 
been examined, the judge addressed himself to her- 
‘What defence have you to make?’ It was William 
si»kc to Agnes I 'I he sound was sweet ; the voice was 
mild, was soft, compassionate, encouraging. It almost 
charmed her to a love of life ! Not such a voice as 
when Wdliam last addressed her, when he left her 
undone and pregnant, votving never to see or speak to 
her more. She would have hung upon the present 
word for ever. She did not call to mind that this 
gcnllen^ was the effect of practice, the art of his 
occujntion ; which at times is but a copy, by the un- 
feeling, of the benevolent brethren of the bench. In the 
present judge, tenderness was not designed for consola- 
tion of the culprit, but for the approbation of the auditors. 

There were no spectators, A^cs, by your side when 
last he parted from you— if there had, the awful William 
would have been awed to marks of pity. 

Stunned with the enchantment of that well-known 
ton^e directed to her, she stood like one just petrified 
—all vital power seemed suspended. Again he put the 
quMtlon, and with these additional sentences, tenderly 
and emphatically delivered: ‘Recollect yourself; have 
you no witneaset? no proof on your behalf?’ A dead 
silence followed these questions. He then mildly but 
forcibly i^ded : ‘ What have you to *iy ? ’ Here a flood 
of tcais burst from her eyes, which she fixed earnestly 
upon him, as if pleading for mercy, while she faintly 
articuUteds ‘Nothing, my lord.’ After a short jiause. 
he asked her, in the tame forcible but benevolent tone • 
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* you no one to ajHrak to your clioracler?' Ihe 

pri^ner an&wcretl : *No/ A gush of tears 

follow e<l this reply, for she callol to nnntl by whom 
her character had fir>t l>cen blaslc<i. 

lie summed up the evidence, and every lime he wo* 
obliged to press hard upon the proofs .against her, she 

shrunk, ami seemed to stagger with the clea«lly blow 

wnlhed im<lcr the weight of his minute justice, more 
than from the prospect of a shameful death. 1 he jury 
con^suUed but a few minutes; the verdict w'a>, ‘timlty.’ 
^hc heard it with composure. Hut when William place<l 
the fatal velvet on hi» head, and rose to pronounce the 
fatal sentence, she started with a kind of convulsive 
motion, retreated a step or two back, and lifting up her 
hand'-, with a scream exclaimed : ‘Oh, not from you I ' 
The piercing shriek which accompanied these words 
prevented their being heard by }»art of the audience ; 
and those who heard them thought little of their mean- 
ing, more than that they expressed her fear of dying. 
»Sercnc and dignified, as if no such exclamation had 
\kcti ullcrwl, William delivcretl the final s|>eech ending 
with ‘Dead, dead, dead.’ She fainted as he closed the 
period, and was carrictl back to pri'von in a swoon 5 
while he adjourned the court to go to dinner. 

If, uDafTecieti by the scene he had witncsse<i, William 
sal down to dinner with an appetite, let not the rca<icr 
conceive that the most di^itant suspicion had struck his 
mind of his ever having seen, much less familiarly 
known, the poor offender whom he had just condcmneil. 
Still, this forgetfulness did not proceed from the want 
of memory for Agnes. In every peevish or heavy hour 
passed with his wife, he was sure to think of her ; yet 
it was self-love, rather than love of her, that gave rise 
to these thoughts. He felt the lack of female sympathy 
and tenderness to soften the fatigue of studious lal>our, 
to soothe a sullen, a morose disposition— he fell he 
wanted comfort for himself, but never once considered 
what were the wants of Agnes. 

In the chagrin of a barren bed, he sometimes thought, 
even on the child that Agnes bore him ; but 
whether it were male or female, whether 0 l>eggar in 
the streets or dead, various and im|X)rtant public occu« 
palion forbade him to inquire. Yet the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan frequently shared William’s ostenta- 
tious bounty. He was the president of many cxcellenl 
charities, gave largely, and sometimes instituted benevo- 
lent societies for the unhappy ; for he dclighle<l to load 
the poor with obligation, and the rich with praise. 

There arc persons like him who love to do everything 
goocl but that which their immediate duty requires, 
iliere arc servants that will serve every one more cheer- 
fully than their masters, there are men who will distri- 
bute money liberally to all except their creditors, and 
there are wives who will love all mankind better than 
their own husbands. U a familiar word which 

has little effect upon an ordinary mind ; and os ordinary 
minds make a vast majority, we liavc acts of generosity, 
self-denial, and honesty where smaller pains would 
constitute greater virtues. Had William followed the 
common dictates of charity, had he adopted private pity 
instead of public munificence, had he cast an eye at 
home before he sought abroad for objects of compassion, 
Agnes had been preserved from an ignominious death, 
and he had been preserved from-^r«ew, the tortures 
of which he for the first time proved on reading a 
printed sheet of paper, accidentally thrown in his way 
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a few clays after he had left the town in which he had 
conticmncii her to tUe. 

* lo, I79“* 

‘ The l.Kt 'lyin^ Words, Speech, rmd Confession, tniib, 
pAfentage, aiul education, life, charnclcr, and behaviour, 
of Agncs Primrase, who was executed this morning 
between the hour-i of ten and twelve, pursuant to the 
sentence passed upon her by the Honourable Justice 
N«>r Wynne. 

' Agnes Primrose was l»orn of honest parents, in the 

Mll.Tgc of Anfield, in the county of ' {William 

startc«i at the name of the village and county); Mmt 
Inifig led a.'tray by the arts and flattery of seducing 
man, she fell from the paths of virtue, ami took to bad 
company, which instilled into her young heart all their 
evil ways, and at length brought her to this untimely 
en<i. So she hopes her death will W ft warning to all 
yuung persons of her own sex, how they listen to the 
praises ami courtship of young men, c5j>ccially of those 
who arc their l>clters ; for they only court to deceive. 
Uui tlic .said Agnes freely forgives all persons who have 
done her injury or given her sorrow, from the young 
man who first won her heart, to the jury who found ' 
her guilty, ami the Judge who condemned her to death. 

‘ And she acknowledges the justice of her sentence, 
not only in respect of her crime for which she suffers, 
but in regard to many other heinous sins of which she 
lieen guilty, more especially that of once attempting 
lo commit a murder upon her own helpless child ; for 
which guilt she now considers the vengeance of God has 
(overtaken her, to which she is patiently resigned, and 
departs in peace and charity with all the world, praying 
the i^rd to have mercy on her parling soul.* 

I'OSTSCRIPT TO THE CONFESSION. 

* So great was this unhappy woman's terror of death 
and the awful judgment that was to follow, that when 
sentence was pronounced upon her she fell into a 
swoon, from that into convulsions, from which she 
never entirely recovered, but was delirious to the time 
of her execution, except that short interval in which 
she made her confession to the clergyman who attended 
her. She has left one child, a youth almost sixteen, 
who has never forsaken his mother during all the time 
of her imprisonment, but waited on her with true filial 
duty ; nnd no sooner was her final sentence passed 
than he began to droop, and now lies dangerously ill 
near the prison from which she is released by death. 
During the loss of her senses, the said Agnes Primrose 
raved continually of her child; and, asking for pen, 
ink, and paper, wrote an incoherent petition to the 
judge, recommending the youth to his protection and 
mercy ; but notwithstanding this insanity, she behaved 
with composure and resignation when the fatal morning 
arrived in which she was to lie launched into eternity. 
She prayed devoutly during the last hour, nnd seem^ 
to have her whole mind fixed on the world to which she 
was going. A crowd of spectators followed her to the 
fatal sjMDt, most of whom rctume<) weeping at the rccob 
lection of the fervency with which she prayed, and the 
impression which licr dreadful state seemed to make 
upon her.’ 

No sooner had ihc name of ^ Anfield' stnick William 
than a thousand reflections and remembrances flushed 
on his mind to give him full conviction who it was he 
had judged and sentenced. He recollected the sad 


remains of Agnes, such as he once had known her ; 
and now he wondered how Ills thoughts could have l)ccn 
al»ent from an object so pitiable, so worthy of his 
attention, as not to give him even suspicion who she 
was, either from her name or from her person, during 
the whole trial. But wonder, astonishment, horror, 
and every other sensation was absorbed by— 

It wounded, it slabbed, it rent his hard heart as it 
would do a tender one : it havocked on his him inflex- 
ible mind as it would on a weak and pliant brain ! 
Spirit of Agnes ! look down, and Iwhold ail your 
wrongs rcvcngc<l ? William feels — rrwr/r. 

There U a cumbrous Life of Mr* Inchbald <183^) compiled by 
Doaden (tom a journal she had kept for ftUy years, and from her 
letters. See a German study by C Tobler (ipro), and S. R- 
Littlewood s InthhuU find ktr CircU (i9«*k 

Fanny Burney (Madame D'Arblay). 

The author of EvelifM and Cecilia was the 
wonder and delight of the generation of novel- 
readers after that of Fielding and Smollett. 
Frances Burney was the second daughter of 
Charles Burney, Mus. Doc. (1726-1814), author of 
the Histofy of Musky who seems to have been of 
Scottish origin, the grandson of Jantes MacBurney, 
a land-steward in Shropshire, whose son dropped 
the Mac, and was ultimately a dancing master. 
Fanny was bom at Lynn-Rcgis, I3lh June 1752* 
Her father was then organist in Lynn, but in 
1760 he returned to London; among his familiar 
friends and visitors were David Garrick, Sir Robert 
Strange the engraver, the poets Mason and 
Armstrong, and Barrj* the painter. One is not 
surprised to learn that all Burney's children dis- 
tinguished themselves : the eldest, Rear-Admiral 
James Burney (1750-1821), accompanied Captain 
Cook in two of his voyages, and was author of a 
History of Voyages of Discovery and an Account 
of the Russian Eastern Voyages; the second. Dr 
Charles Burney (l 757 -l 8 i 7 )i wrote critical works 
on the Greek classics, was a prebendary of Lincoln, 
and one of the king's chalplains ; and Sarah, the 
youngest daughter, was also a novelist. Fanny 
was long held to be a sort of prodigy. At eight 
she did not even know her letters, but was shrewd 
and observant 5 at fifteen she had written several 
stories, plays, and poems, and was a great reader, 
even a critic Her authorship was continued in 
secret, her sister only being admitted to her 
confidence. Thus she sketched out the plot of 
Evelina; but it was not published till January 
1778, when ‘little Fanny’ was in her twcnty-sijcth 
year. When it was offered to Dodsley, the worthy 
publisher ‘declined looking at anything anonymous.’ 
Another bookseller, named Lowndes, gave ;^2o for 
the manuscript ; and Evelina^ or a Voting Lad/s 
Entrance into the Worlds soon became the talk of 
the town. Dr Burney, in the fullness of his heart, 
told Mrs Thrale that *our Fanny’ was the author; 
and Dr Johnson, whom Fanny had met first on 
20th March 1777, protested to Mrs Thrale that 
there were passages in it which might do honour 
to Richardson. Miss Burney was invited by the 
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Thralcs to Streatham, and there she met the 
illustrious band of friends of whom we have ample 
notices in the Diary. W'hercvcr she went, to 
London, Brighton* Bath* or Tunbridge* 
was the theme of praise, and Miss Burney the 
happiest of authors. In 1782 appeared her CVc///<r, 
or Memoirs 0/ an IDir<s 5 ^ for who?>c first etlition 
of two thousand copies she received ^250. It is 
more highly finished — and laboured — than 
but less rich in amusing characters and dialogue. 
In 1785 Miss Burney went on a visit to Mrs 
Delany, a venerable lady, the friend of Swift, once 
connected with the court, who now lived on a 
pension at Windsor ; here she was introduced 
to the king and queen, and speedily became a 
favourite. The result was that in 1786 she was 
appointed second keeper of the robes to Queen 
Charlotte, with a salary of ^200 a year, a footman, 
apartments in the palace, and a coach between 
her and her colleague. The po»t was but splcndi<l 
slaver)', *1 was averse to the union,’ said Miss 
Burney, ‘and I endeavoured to escape it; but 
my friends interfered — they prevailed — and the 
knot is lied.' The queen was a considerate mis* 
tress; but the etiquette and formality of the court, 
and the unremitting attention its irksome duties 
required, rendered the position peculiarly disagree- 
able to one who had been so long flattered and 
courted by the brilliant society of her day. Her 
colleague, Mrs Schwcllcnbcrg, a coarse- minded* 
jealous, disagreeable German favourite, was also 
a perpetual source of annoyance ; and poor Fanny 
at court was worse oflT than her heroine Cecilia 
was in choosing among her guardians. Her first 
official duty was to mix the queen’s snuff, and keep 
her box always replenished; then she was admitted 
lo the great business of the toilet, helping Her 
Majesty off and on with her dresses, and being 
in strict attendance from six or seven in the 
morning till twelve at night I At length in July 
1791 she was permitted to retire with a pension 
of ^100 a year ; and in 1793 she married a French 
General D’Arblay, whom she had met 
when staying with a married sister near Dorking. 
Resuming her pen, in 1795 she produced a tragedy, 
EdwH and Elgitha^ which was brought out at 
Drury Lane ; it had at least one novelty — there 
were three bishops among the dramatis p/rsona. 
Mrs Siddons played the heroine ; but in the dying 
scene, where the lady is brought from behind a 
hedge lo expire before the audience, and is after- 
wards carried once more to the back of the hedge, 
the house was convubed with laughter. Her next 
effort was her novel of Camilla (1796), which she 
published by subscription, and realised by it no 
less than three thousand guineas 5 out of the 
proceeds she built Camilla Cottage, Mickleham, 
near Dorking. In 1802 Madame D'Arblay joined 
her husband in Paris. Napoleon gave him a small 
civil appointment, and Madame D'Arblay lived at 
Passy till, in 1812, she returned with their son to 
England Her success in prose fiction urged her 


to anoiher Inal, and in 1X14 |)ro<luccd J nr 

^ IWindcrtKy or Fcmalr I .. a tcdn.U'i i.ilv iu 
five xolumes, winch h.ul no oihor iiK-tii tli.m that of 
n\st} bringing ihc auihorcN> iUr l.n^r -am o|' /3000. 

J'he only other literary labour of M.oiaiii' li .\rblay 
, was a !.tiltc<i Memoir of her f.iilKf. in l;miK v, 
published in 1832. Her husband amj h< j ^on — 
the Rev, Alcsanticr D .Arbl.iy ■>( (-arn<len I own 
^ Chapel— both predeceased her. the fornui tti 
and ihe latter in 1837. 'I hrcc year'v afu » her 
bereavement, Madame D Arblay her>elf died .u 
Bath, fiih Januar)' 1840, at the great a^c of 
eighty-seven. Her Pia^y and I^tUrs, edited by 
her niece, was pubtislicd in 1842-46 in sc\en 
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volumes. It might with great advantage have 
been judiciously condensed ; with its clever sketches 
of society and court manners, and its anecdotes of 
Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and the rest, it is in any 
case exceptionally entertaining and valuable ; but 
at least half of it is filled with unimportant details 
and private gossip, and the self-admiring weakness 
of the authoress shines out in almost every page. 
Miss Burney's early novels have left the most 
pleasing memorials of her name and hislor)'. In 
them we see her quick in discernment, lively 
in invention, and in her osvn way inimitable at 
portraying the humours and oddities of English 
society. Her good sense and correct feeling are 
more noticeable than her passion. Her love- 
scenes are prosaic enough ; but in ‘ shewing up ' 
a party of ‘vulgarly genteel' persons, painting the 
characters in a drawing-room, or catching the 
follies and absurdities that float on the surface of 
fashionable society, she has rarely been equalled. 
She deals with the palpable and familiar ; and 
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society hns charij^ed since the lime of 
and tl)c yi<jry of kancLiyli and Marylc- 
bone Ciardens has dc|)artccl, there is enough of 
life in her pcr»ona^cs and point in her lessons to 
interest, amuse, and inslrucl — her sarcasm, droller^', 
an<l rich humour must always be relished. Ihe 
first extract is from Evclwd^ tlie others are all 
from the Diaty. 

A Game of Highway Robbery. 

When we h.id Keen out near two hours, ciml cjcjxfctcd 
every itu>rucnt to stop at the place of our destination, 

1 oh'crve<l thnt Lady How.ird’s servant, who altenderl 
UR <m liorsehacli. rcnlc on forward till he was out of 
sight, and soon after returning, came up to the chariot 
window, and <lcliveriug a note to Madame Duval, said 
he hail met a hoy who was just coming with it to 
Howard t»r<ive, from the clerk of Mr TyTell. 

While she was reading it, he ro<lc round to the other 
window, and making a sign for secrecy, pul into my 
hand .a slip of paper, on which was written, 'Whatever 
hapfK'n^, he not alarmed, for you arc safe, though you 
endanger all mankind !* 

I really imagined that Sir Clement must l>c the author 
of this note, which prepared me to ex|)cct some disagree- 
able adventure : but I had no time to ponder upon it, 
for Madame Duval had no sooner read her own letter, 
than, in an angry tone of voice, she cxclaimol : ‘Why, 
now, what a thing is this; here weVc come all this way 
for nothing ! * 

She llicn gave me the note, which informc<l her that 
slic need not trouble herself to go to Mr Tyrclfs, as the 
prisoner had ha<l the address to csca]>c. 1 congmtubted 
her uprin this fortunate incident ; but she was so much 
concerned at having rode so far in vain that she seemed 
lcs.s pleased than provokc<l. However, she ordered the 
man to make what haste he could home, as she hoped 
at least to return before the captain shouhl suspect what 
had passed. 

Tlic carriage turned about, and we journeyed so 
(piictly for near an hour that I Iwgan to Hatter myself 
we should he suffered to proceed to llowanl Grove 
without further molestation, when, suddenly, the foot* 
man called out \ 'John, are we going right ?* 

* Why, { ain't sure,' said the coachman; 'but I'm 
afraid we turned wrong.' 

'What do you mean by that, sirrah?' said Madame 
Duval. ‘ Why, if you lose your way, we shall be all in 
the dark.' 

' I think we should turn to the IcA,* said the foot- 
man. 

*To the left!* answered the other. * No, no; I 
pretty sure we should turn to the right.' 

* Vou had lieltcr make some inquiry/ said L 

' Ma foi^' cried Madame Duval, 'we're in a fine hole 
here ; they neither of them know no more than the post. 
However, I'll tell my lady, as sure as you're bom, so 
you 'd better find the way.' 

' Let 's try this road/ said the footman. 

' No,' said the coachman ; ' that's the road to Canter- 
bury ; we had best go straight on.* 

'Why, that’s the direct London road/ returned the 
footman, 'and will lead us twenty miles about.' 

*PdrdU!* cried Madame Duval; *why, they won’t 
go one way nor I' other ; and, now we 're come all this 


jaunt for nothing, I supp»>sc we shan’t get home 
to-night.* 

‘ Let ’s go l>ack to the public-house,' said the footman, 

‘ and ask for a guide.' 

‘No, no/ said the other; 'if we stay here a few 
minutes, somebody or other will pass by ; and the horses 
.arc .almost knocked up already.' 

‘Well, I protest/ cried Madame Duval, 'I'd give a 
guinea to see them sots horsewhipped. As sure as I ’ro 
alive, they 're drunk. Ten to one but they 'll overturn 
us next.’ 

After much debating, they at length agreed to go on 
till we came to some inn, or met with a passenger who 
could direct us. We soon arrived at a small farm-house, 
and the footman alighted and went into it 

In A few minutes lie returned, and told us we might 
procec<l, for that he had procured a direction. ' But,' 
added he, ‘ it seems there arc some thieves hereabouts, 
and so the best way will be for you to leave your 
watches and purses with the farmer, whom I know very 
well, and who is an honest man, and a tenant of my 
lady's.' 

'Thieves!* cried Madame Duval, looking aghast; 

' the Lord help us ! I 'vc no doubt but we shall l)c all 
murdered 1 * 

The farmer came to us, and we gave him all we were 
worth, and the servants followed our example. We 
then proccc<lc<i; and Madame Duval’s anger so entirely 
subsided that, in the mildest manner imaginable, she 
entreated them to make haste, and promised to tell 
their lady how diligent and obliging they had been. 
She jwrpctually stopj>ed them to ask if they appre^ 
hend^ any danger, and was at length so much over- 
powered by her fear^ that she made the footman fasten 
his horse to the back of the carriage and then come and 
seal himself within it. My endeavours to encourage her 
were fruitless ; she sat in the middle, held the man 
hy the arm, and protested that if he did hut save her 
life, she would make his fortune. Her uneasiness gave 
me much concern, and it was with the utmost dilficully 
1 forl>orc to acquaint her that she was imposed upon; 
but the mutual fear of the captain's resentment to me, 
and of her own to him, neither of which would have 
any moderation, detcrrctl me. As to the footman, he was 
evidently in torture from restraining his laughter, and 
I obscn^cd that he was frequently obliged to make most 
horrid grimaces from pretended fear, in order to conceal 
his risibility. 

Very soon afler, ‘ The robbers are coming I ' cried the 
coachman. 

The footman opened the door, and jumped out of the 
chariot. 

Madame Duval gave a loud scream. 

I could no longer preserve my silence. * For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear madam,* said I, 'don’t be alarmed ; you 
are in no danger ; you are quite safe ; there is nothing 
but ’ 

Here the chariot was stopped by two men in masks, 
who at each side put in their hands, as if for our 
purses Madame Duval sank to the bottom of the 
chariot, and implored their mercy. I shrieked involun* 
larily, although prepared for the attack : one of them 
held me fast, while the other tore poor Madame Duval 
out of the carriage, in spite of her cries, threats, and 
resistance. 

I was really frightened, and trembled exceedingly* 
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‘My ange] cried the man who me, ‘vuu cannot 
surely l>c abrme<l. Do you not know me ? I shall hold 
myself in elemal abhorrence If I have really terrified you.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Clement, you have,* cried 1 ; * but, for 
Heaven's sake, where is Madame Duval? — why is she 
forced away?’ 

‘ She is perfectly safe ; the captain has her in charge ; 
but suffer me no>v, my adored Miss Anvilic, to take 
the only opportunity that is allowed me to i|>eak upon 
another, a much dearer, much sweeter subject.’ 

And then he hastily came into the chariot, and seated 
himself next to me. 1 would fain have disengaged 1 
myself from him, but he would not let me. ‘Deny | 
me not, most charming of women,’ cried he~‘dcny me 
not this only moment lent me to pour forth my soul 
into your gentle ears, to tell you how much 1 suffer from 
your absence, how much I dread your displeasure, an<l 
how cruelly I am affected by your coldness ! ’ 

‘ Oh sir, this is no time for such language ; pray, 
leave me ; pray, go to the relief of Madame Duval ; 

1 cannot hcAr that she should be treated with such 
indignity.' 

‘And will you — can you command my absence? 
When may I speak to you, if not now ? — docs the captain 
suffer me to breathe a momeut out of his sight? — and 
are not a thousand impertinent people for ever at your 
elbow ? * 

‘ Indeed, Sir Clement, you must change your style, or 
I will not hear you. The impertinent people you mean 
arc among my best friends, and you would not, if you 
really wished me well, speak of them so disrespectfully.' 

‘ Wish you well ! O Miss Anville, point but out to 
me how, in what manner, 1 may convince you of the 
fervour of my passion— tell me but what $er>*iccs you 
will accept from me, and you shall find my life, my 
fortune, my whole soul al your devotion.' 

' I want nothing, sir, that you can offer. 1 licg you 
not to talk to me so— so strangely. Pray, leave me ; 
and pray, assure yourself you cannot take any method 
so successless to shew any regard for me as entering 
into schemes so frightful to Madame Duval, and so 
disagreeable to myself.’ 

‘The scheme was the captain’s; 1 even opposed it ; 
though I own 1 could not refuse myself the sodong- 
wishcfl-for happiness of speaking to you once more 
without so many of— your friends to watch me. And 
1 had flattered myself that the note I chargoi the 
footman to give you would have prcvcnlcd the alarm 
you have received^’ 

*Well, sir, you have now, I hope, said enough; and 
if you udil not go yourself to seek for Madame Duval, 
at least suffer me to inquire what has become of her.* 

‘ And when may I speak to you again ? ’ 

‘No matter when; I don’t know 5 perhaps’ 

‘ Perhaps what, my angel?' 

‘ Perhaps never, sir, if you torment me thus.' 

* Never I O Miss Anville, how cruel, how piercing to 

ay soul is that jcy word I Indeed, I cannot endure such 
displeasure.' 

’Then, sir, you must not provoke it Pray, leave me 
directly.' 

' I will, madam ; but let me at least make a merit of 
my obedience— allow me to hope that you will in future 
be less averse to trusting yourself for a few moments 
alone with me/ 

I was surprised at the freedom of this request ; bnt 


>shilc I hesitated hou to tin* oilier mask came 

up to the chariot door, anil m .1 son,* .ilmost 
with laughter, ^aid : ‘ 1 Vc <lonc* f«'r ln.r ! Tlic oM buck 
is saf*? ; but wc must >hvvr olT dirccily, or wv shall l>e 
all aground.' 

Sir Clement in'^ianlly left me, inouiUol f»i> horse, and 
roilc olT. The captain, h.aving given some dircct“*n> to 
his servants follo>ve<l him. 

I was both uiicM.sy and im|)alivn( l<> know the file of 
Midanie Duval, aiul immediately got oui of ihv i.hari<it 
to seek her. I desired the footman to shew me which 
way she was gone: he jjointctl with his linger, by way 
of answer, aixl 1 saw that he daretl not trust hi^ voice 
to make any other. I walked on at a very cjulck pace, 
and soon, to my great consternation, j>crccived tlic jMJor 
lady seated upright in a ditch. I flesv to her. wiih 
unfeigned concern at her situation. She waa sobbing, 
nay, almost roaring, and in the utmost agony of rage 
and terror. As soon as she saw me she redoubled her 
cries, but her voice w*as so broken. I could not under- 
stand a word she said. 1 was so much shocked that 
it was with difficulty 1 forixirc exclaiming againi>t the 
cnielty of the captain for thus wantonly ill-treating her, 
and 1 could not forgive myself for having pas»iveiy 
suflered the deception. 1 use<l my utmost endeavours 
to comfort her, assuring her of our present safely, and 
begging her to rise and return to the chariot 

Almost bursting with passion, she pointed to her feet, 
and with frightful violence she actually beat the ground 
with her hands. 

I then saw that her feet were tied together with a 
strong rope, which was fastened to the upper branch of 
a tree, even with a hedge which mn along the ditch 
where she sat. 1 endeavoured to untie the knot, but 
soon found it >vas infinitely l>cyond my strength. I was. 
therefore obliged to apply to the footman ; but being 
very unwilling to add to his mirth by the sight of 
Madame Duval's situation, I desired him to lend me a 
knife. I retume<l with it, and cut the rope. Her feel 
were soon disentangled, and then, though with great 
difHculty, 1 assisted her to rise. Hut what was niy 
astonishment, when, the moment she was up, she hit me 
a violent slap on the face! 1 retreated from her with 
precipitation and dread, and she then loaded me with 
reproaches, which, though almost unintelligible, con- 
vinced me that she imagined I had voluntarily deserted 
her ; but she seemed not to have the slightest suspicion 
that she had not l)een attacked by real robbers. 

I was so much surpnsc<! and confounded at the 
blow that for some time I suffered her to rave without 
making any answer ; hut her extreme agitation and real 
suffering soon dispelled my anger, which all turned into 
compassion. I then told her that I had been forcibly 
detainetl from following her, and assured her of my 
real sorrow at her ilb usage. 

She began to be somewhat appeased, and I again 
entreated her to return to the carriage, or give me leave 
to order that It should draw up to the place where we 
stood. She made no answer, till 1 told her that the 
longer we remained still, the greater would be the 
danger of her ride home. Struck with this hint, she 
suddenly, and with hasty steps, moved forward. 

Her dress was in such disorder that 1 >vas quite 
sorry to have her figure exposed to the servants, who 
all of them, in imitation of their master, hold her in 
derision ; however, the disgrace was unavoidable. 
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I he diuh, happily, was almost dry, or she must have 
suffered still more seriously ; yel so forlorn, so miserabk 
a figure I never before saw. Her head ‘dress had fallen 
off; her lincri wa> torn; her negligee had not a pin 
left i» it ; her pctticoaU she was obliged to hold on ; 
anci licr shoes were pt*r^>etually slipping off. She was 
C'oiied with <iirt. wec<l>, and filth, and her face was 
really horrilile, for the pomatum and powder from her 
head, and the du>t from the roa<l, were quite p.%stc<l on 
her skin by her tears, which, with her rouge, made so 
frightful a miKture tliat she hardly looked human. 

rhe servants were ready to die with laughter the 
moment they saw her ; but not all my remonstrances 
could prevail on her to get into the carriage till she had 
mobt vehemently reproached them both for not rescuing 
her. The footman, fixing his eyes on the ground, as if 
fc.arfnl of .again trusting himself to look at her, protested 
that the robbers avowetl they would shoot him if he 
moved an inch, and that one of them had stayed to 
watch the chariot, while the other carried her off; 
adding tliat the reason of their Udiaving so barliarously 
was to revenge our having secured our purses. Not* 
withstanding her anger, she gave immediate credit to 
what he said, and really imagined that her want of 
money had irritated the pretended robbers to treat her 
^^itll such cruelty. I determined therefore to Ik care* 
fully im my guard not to iKtr.iy the im|>asilion, which 
could now answer no other jnir])osc than occasioning an 
irreparable breach between her ami the captain. 

lu't as w'c were seated in the chariot, she <liscovcrcd 
the loss which her head had sustained, and called out: 
‘My Ciod I what is iKCome of my hair? Why, the 
villain has stole all my curls ! ' 

She (hen ordered the man to run and see if he could 
find any of them in the ditch. He went, and presently 
returning, producerl a great quantity of hair in such a 
nasty condition that I was amazed she would take it; 
and the man, as he delivered it to her, found it impos* 
sible to keep his countenance ; which she no sooner 
observed than all her stormy passions were again raised. 
She flung the batterer! curls in his face, saying : ‘ Sirrah, 
Nvhat do you grin for ? I wish you *d been serv'cd so 
yourself, and you wouldn't have found it no such joke ; 
you arc the impudentest fellow ever I see, and if I find 
you dare grin at me any more, I shall make no ceremony 
of l>oxing your ears.’ 

Satisfied with the threat, the man hastily retired, and 
we rlrovc on. 

Fanny toUe George 111. how abe came to write 

* Bvellna.' 

The king went up to the table, and looked at a book 
of prints, from Claude Lorraine, which had been brought 
down for Miss Dewes ; but Mrs Delany, by mislakc, told 
him they were for me. He turned over a leaf or tW 0 | 
and then said : 

* Pray, does Miss Burney draw too 

The fee was pronounced very civilly. 

M believe not, sir,* answered Mrs Delany; ^at least 
she docs not tell.* 

‘ Oh/ cried he, laughing, * that’s nothing; she is not 
apt to tell ; she never does tel), you know. Her father 
told me that himself. He told me the whole history 
of her £ve/ina. And I shall never forget his face 
when he spoke of his feelings at first taking up the 
book ; he looked quite frightened, just as if he was 


doing it that moment. 1 never can forget his lace while 
I live.’ 

Then coming up close to me, he said: ‘But what! 
what ! how was it ? ’ 

‘ Sir ? ’ cried I, not well understanding him. 

‘ How came you — how hapjKncd it — what— what?’ 

« I — I only wrote, sir, for my own amusement— only in 
some odd idle hours.' 

‘ Bui your publishing— your printing— how was that?* 

‘ That was only, sir— only iKcausc * 

I hesitated most abominably, not knowing how to tell 
him a long story, and growing terribly confused at these 
questions ; besides, to say the truth, his own ‘ what ! 
what?' so reminded roe of those vile Probationary Odes 
[liy Wolcot] that, in the midst of all my flutter, 1 was 
really hardly able to keep my countenance. 

The wAaf! was then repeated, with so earnest a look, 
that, forced to say something, I stammeringly answered : 

* I thought, sir, it would look very well in print.’ 

I do really flatter myself this is the silliest sjKCch t 
ever made. I am quite provoked with myself for it ; 
but a fear of laughing made me eager to utter anything, 
and by no means conscious, till I had spoken, of what I 
was saying. 

He laughed very heartily himself— well he might— and 
walked away to enjoy it, crying out : 'Very fair indee<l ; 
that ’s Wing very fair and honest.’ 

Then returning to me again, he said : ‘But your father 
—how came you not to shew him what you wrote?’ 

‘ 1 was too much ashamed of it, sir, seriously.’ 

Literal truth that, I am sure. 

‘ And how did he fmd it out ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know myself, sir. He never would tell me.’ 

Literal truth again, my dear father, as you c.an testify. 

‘ But how did you get it printed?’ 

‘ I sent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never em- 
ployed, and that I never had seen ro)*self, Mr Lowndes, 
in full hope that by that means he never would hear 
of it/ 

‘ But how could you manage that?’ 

‘ By means of a brother, sir/ 

‘Oh, you confided in a brother, then?’ 

‘ Yes, sir — that is, for the publication.’ 

* What entertainment you must have had from hearing 
people’s conjectures before you were known! Do you 
remember any of them?* 

‘ Yes, sir, many/ 

• And what ? ’ 

• 1 heard that Mr Baretti laid a wager it was writtwi 
by a man ; for no woman, he said, could have kept her 
own counsel/ 

This diverted him extremely. 

‘ But how was It,’ he continued, ‘ you thought it most 
likely for your father to discover you?’ 

♦ Sometimes, sir, I have suppos^ I must have dropl 
some of the manuscripts; somelimes, that one of my 
sisters betrayed me.’ 

‘ Oh, your sister? What ! not your brother?’ 

* No, sir, he could not, for ’ 

I was going on, but he laughed so much I could not 

be heard, exclaiming: ‘Vastly well I I see you ore ot 
Mr Baretti’s mind, and think your brother could keep 
your seaet, and not your sister. Well, but,’ cried he 
presently, ‘how was it first known to yon, you were 
betrayed?’ 

‘ By a letter, sir, from another sister. 1 was very ill) 
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and in the country; and she wrote me word that my 
father had taken up a review in which the book was 
mentioned, and had put his finger upon its name, and 
said : “ Contrive to get that book for me. '' * 

‘And when he got it/ cried the king, ‘ he told me he 
was afraid of looking at it, and never can I forgot his 
face when he mentioned his first opening it. Hut you 
have not kept your pen unemployed ail this lime ? * 
•Indeed 1 have, sir.* 

•Bui why?* 

• I— I believe I have exhausted myself, sir.* 

Ho laughed aloud at this, and went and told it to 
Mrs Delany, civilly treating a plain fact as a mere bon 
mot. 

Then returning to me again, he said more seriously : 

* Hut you have not determined against writing any 
more ? * 

‘X«o, sir/ 

• \ ou have made no vow — no real resolution of that 
sort?' 


- No, sir/ 

• You only wait for inclination?' 

How admirably Mr Cambridge's speech might have 
come in here. 

' No. sir.' 

A very civil little l>ow spoke him pleased with this 
answer, and he went again to the middle of the room, 
where he chieily stood, and, addressing us in general, 
talked upon the different motives of writing, concluding 
with : ‘ I believe there is no constraint to be pul upon 
real genius; nothing but inclination can set it to work. 
Miss Burney, however, knows best/ And then hastily 
reluming to me, he cried : • What ! what ?' 

*No, sir, I^l..believe not, certainly,' quoth I very 
awkwardly, for I seemed taking a violent compliment 
only as my due ; but I knew not how to put him off as 
I would another person. 


Margaret Nlcholsoo'e Attempt on the Life of 

Oeorge IIL 

An attempt had just been made [August 1786] upon 
the life of the king! I was almost petrified with horror 
at the intelligence. If this king is not safe^ood, pious, 
beneficent as he is— if his life is in danger from his own 
subjects, what is to guard the throne? and which way is 
a monarch to be secure? 

Mr* Goldsworthy had taken every possible precaution 
«o to tell the matter to the Princess Eliiabeth a* least to 
alarm her, lest it might occasion a return of her spasms ; 
|mt, fortunately^ she cried so exceedingly that it was 
hoped the vent of her tears would save her from those 
terrible convulsions. 


Madame La File had heard of the attempt only, n 
the particolara ; but I was afterwards informed of the 
in the most interesting manner, namely, how they we 
re «ed to the queen. And as the newspapers will ha 
told you aU else, I shall only and briefly tell that 
No information arrived here of the matter before H 
Majesty . r^. at the usual hour in the afternoon, fro 

^^®P““*‘“‘"‘»‘»>'adhurTiedofrinstanl 
o Wmdw, and was in waiting at Lady Charlotte Finch 
to be ready to assure Her Majesty of the king's mfety. 
case any report antidpated his return. 

TJe queen had the two eldest princesses, the Duche 
of Ancaster. and Lady Charlotte Bertie with her whi 
the king came m. He hastened up to her, vrith a cou 


tcnance of Striking rivacily, and said : * Here I am !— safe 
ami well, as you see — bm I have ven* narrffwly escaped 
l>cing slabl>e<l ! ' His own conscious safety, and the 
pleasure he felt in thus personally ^hewing ii lo the 
queen, made him not aware of the elTect of so al>rupt a 
communication. The queen was s^eized wiih aconsicma* 
lion that at first almost stupefieil her, and, after a most 
painful silence, the first words nIjc could aniculaie were, 
in looking round at the duche:ys and Lady Charlotte, who 
had l>olh burst into tears, *1 envy you — I can't cry!* 
The two ])rincesses were for a little while in ihc same 
Slate; but the tears of the duchess proved infectious, and 
they then wept even with violence. 

Tht: king, with the gayest good*humour, did his utmost 
lo comfort them ; and then gave a relation of the affair, 
with a calmness and unconcern that, had any one but 
himself l>cen his hero, would have been regarded as 
totally unfeeling. 

You may have heard it wrong ; I will concisely tell it 
right. His carriage had just stopped at the garden door 
at St James s, and he had just alighted from it. when a 
decently <lre&sed woman, svho had been waiting for him 
some lime, approached him with a petition. It was 
rollcil up, and had the usual superscription—' For the 
King's Most Excellent Majesty,* She presentc<) it with 
her right hand ; and, at the same moment that the king 
bent forward lo take it, she drew from it, with her left 
hand, a knife, with which she aimed straight at his heart ? 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the instrument 
with the left hand made her design perceived Iwfore it 
could Ik executed ; the king started back, scarce bcliering 
the testimony of his own eyes 5 and the woman ainadc a 
second thrust, which just touched his svaistcoat before he 
had time to prevent her ; and at that moment one of the 
attendants, seeing her horrible intent, wrenched the knife 
from her hand. 

‘Has she cut my waistcoat?’ cried he, in telling it. 

‘ Look I for I have had no time to examine.’ 

Thank Heaven, howes’er. the poor wTclch had not 
gone quite so far. ‘Though nothing/ added the king 
in giving his relation, ‘ could have been sooner done, for 
there was nothing for her to go through but a thin linen 
and faL* 

While the guards and his own people now surrounded 
the king, the assassin was seized by the populace, who 
were tearing her away, no doubt to fall the instant 
sacrifice of her murthcrous purpose, when the king, the 
only calm and moderate person then present, called aloud 
to the mob : ‘ The poor creature is mad ! Do not hurt 
her ! She has not hurt me.* He then came fonvard, 
and shewed himself lo all the people, declaring he was 
perfectly safe and unhurt ; and then gave positive orders 
that the woman should be taken care of, and went into 
the palace, and had his levee. 

There ts something in the whole of this behaviour upon 
this occasion that strikes me os proof indisputable of a 
true and noble courage : for in a moment $0 extraordinary 
—an attack, in this countr)*, unheard of before— to settle 
so instantly that It was the effect of insanity, to feel no 
apprehension of private plot or latent conspiracy— to 
fearlessly, among his people, and so benevolently 
lo sec himself to the safety of one who had raised her 
arm against his life— these little traits, all impulsive, and 
therefore to be trusted, have given me an impression of 
respect and reverence that I can never forget, and never 
think of but with firesb admiration* 
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Fanny Burney (Madame D’Arblay) 


If Umt love of prcro^ntixc, '•o f.tUely iiisigncd, were 

what An oi)porlunily wxs here olkrcd lo exert it I 
Mad he insianily uken refuge in lii> pAhice, onlercd out 
All Iiis gtiArds. stopped every avenue to St James artd 
Issued comniAnds that every individual present at this 
scene should be secured and examined, who would have 
<iaTecl munnvir. or even blame such measures? The 
insanity of the woman ha^ now fully Ix-en proverl ; but 
that noble confidence which gave that instant excuse for 
her was tlien all his own. 

An Irish Gentleman. 

I must now have the honour lo presenl to you a new 

ac<iviainiance, who this day <linc<l here— Mr B y, au 

Irish gentleman, laic a commissary m Gcrm.iny. He 
is Iwlwecn sixty ami seventy* but means to px^s for al>oui 
thirty ; gallant, complaisant, obsequious, and humble to 
the fair sex, fi)r whom he has an awful reverence : 
but when not immediately athi resting them, swagger- 
ing, blusicring, puffing, and <lominccring. These arc his 
two apparent characters ; but the real man is worthy, 
moral, religious, though conccitc<l and p.arading. 

I le is as fond of quotations a.s my pi>or ' /jtiiy Sma/ftr,* 
and, like her, knows little l>cyoml a song, and alw,ays 
blumiers aiwul the author of that, His language greatly 
resembles Rose Fullers, who, as Mrs Thralc well say's, 
when as old, will Iw much such another personage. 
His whole conversation consists in little French phrases 
picketl up during his rosidcncc abroad, and in anecdotes 
and storydclling, which arc sure lo be re-told daily and 
daily in the same words. 

Having given you this general sketch, I will endc.avour 
lo illuslrale it by some s|>ccimcns ; but you must excuse 
their being unconncclctl, ami only such as I can rea<lily 
recollect. 

Speaking of the ball in ihc evening, lo which we were 
all gc>ing, * Ah, in,a<laml * said he to Mrs Thralc, 'there 
>vas ,a time when — tol-<ic*rol, lol-dc-tol [rising, and 
(lancing and singing], tol-dc-rol! — I could dance wiih 
the best of Ihcm ; but, now a man, forty and upwards, 
as my Uird Ligonicr used lo say— but— tol-de-rol !— 
Iherc w,as a time 1 ^ 

• Ay, so there was, Mr U y,’ s.'iid Mrs Thralc, 

' and I think you and 1 together made a very venerable 
appearance !* 

* Ah ! madam, I rcmcml>cr once, at Ualh, I was cnUc<l 
out lo dance with one of ihc finest young ladies 1 ever 
saw. I was just preparing to do my best, when a 
gcnllcm.in of my acquaintance was so cruel as to 

whisi>er me— “B yl the eyes of all Europe arc 

upon you!” for that was the phrase of the limes. 

li y r* says he, “the eyes of all Europe arc upon 

you 1 “—1 vow, ma'am, enough to make a man tremble I 
— iol dc-rol,tol-dc-roi I [dancing]— the eyes of all EurojK 
arc upon you ! — I declare, ma'am, enough to put a man 
oui of countenance 1 ' 

Dr Delap, who came here some time after, was speaking 
of Horace, 

' All ! madam/ crietl Mr B y, Mhis Latin— things 

of that kind— we waste our youth, ma'am, in these vain 
studies. For my part, I wish I had spent mine in study- 
ing French and Spanish— mere useful, ma’am. But, 
hicss me, ma’am, what time have I had for that kind of 
thing? Travelling here, over the ocean, hilb and dales, 
ma’am— reading the great book of the world— poor 
ignorant mortals, ma'am— no time to do anything 1 ’ 


* Ay, Mr B >%* said Mr^ Thralc. ‘ I rcmcml>cr how 

you downed Dcauclcrk and Hamilton, the wits, once at 
our house, when they ta1kc<l of ghosts I ’ 

‘Ah! maam, give me a brace of pistols, and 1 
warrant I’ll manage a ghost for you! Not but 
Providence may plexse to send little spirits— guanli an 
angels, ma’am— to watch us : that I can’t speak al>ouU 
It would \k presumptuous, m.Vam— for whal can a poor, 
ignorant mortal know?* 

‘ Ay, so you told Beauclerk and Hamilton.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, ma’am. Poor human Iwings can’t account 
for aii)lhmg-an(J oil thcm«lvcs esf-riH forU. I vow 
’tis presumption, maam ! £//nVf forts, indeed! they 
can see no farther than their noses, poor, ignorant 
mortals! Here's an admiral, and here’s a prince, 
and here’s a general, and here’s a dipper-and poor 
Smoker, the Iwther. ma'am! What’s all this strutting 
.ihout, and that kind of thing? and then they cant 
account for a blade of grass ! 

After this. Dr Johnson Itcing mcntionctl, 

• Ay,' said he, ' I 'm sort)- he did not come down with 
you. 1 likctl him belter than those others : not much 
of a fine gentleman, indeed, but a clever fcllow-a deal 
of knowledge— got a deuced gootl understanding 1’ 

Dr Dclnp rather abruptly asked my Christian name ; 

Mrs Thralc answered, and Mr B y tenderly re- 

pcalc<l : 

‘ Fs-inny 1 a prodigious pretty name, am! a pretty lady 
that l)ears it. Fanny! Ah! how beautiful is that song 
of Swift’s— 

“When Fanny, blooming fair, 

Pint caught my ravish'd sight. 

Struck with her mien and air ” ’ 


interrupted Mrs Thralc, ‘for 
hold to be much the same 


* Her face and air, 

“mien and air” we 

thing.* , 

‘Right, ma'am, right! You, ma’am— why, maam— 
you know everything ; but, as lo me— to l>c sure, I l<gan 
with studying the old Greek and Latin, ma’am: but, 
then, travelling, ma’am I— going through Germany, and 
then France, and Spain, ma’am I and dipping at Bright- 
hclmstone. over hills and dales, reading the great book 
of the world ! Ay, a little poetry now and then, to be 
sure, 1 have picked up. 

“My Pheebe and 1, 

O’er hills, and o’er dales, and o’er valleys will fly, 

And love shall l>c by ! “ 

But, as you say, ma’am !— 

Struck with her face and air, 

I fell a strange delight ! ” 

How pretty that is : how progressive from the first sight 
of her! Ah ! Swift was a fine man ! ’ 

‘ Why, sir, I don’t think it ’s printed in his works I 

said Dr Dclnp. , , 

• No I’ said Mn Thralc, ’ because ’tis Chesterfield % \ 

♦Ay, right, right, ma’am ! so 5t is.’ 

Now, if I had heard all this before I wrote my pby, 
would yon not have thought I had borrowed the hint of 

my ‘ Witlings’ from Mr B y? ^ 

‘I am glad. Mr Thrale,’ continued this hero, you 
have got your fireplace altered. ^Vhy, ma am, there 
used to be such a wind, there was no silting here. 
Admirable dinners— excellent company—//* bon f^ 
—and, all the lime, "Signor Vento” coming down the 
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chimney ! Do you remember, Miss 'I hrale, )iovv. one 
day at dinner, you burst out a»lauj»hing because 1 said 
a ir}s hen goose ? ’ 

Hut if I have not now given you some idea of Mr 
B ') s conversation, I never can, for 1 Ua\e written 
almost as many words as he ever uses, and given 
you almost a^ many ideas as he ever starts ! And 
a.s he almost lives here, it is fitting 1 let you know 
something of him. 

The Diary tiH 4 i Lttlers <7 vols. 1642*46), twice reprinted in 
WAS edited by Mrs Barteit. with prefsce and notes by 
Austin Dobson, in 6 in 190$* Sec Au»tin Dob>on*s monoemph 
(‘.Men of Letters,’ 1905); Frankfort Moores tfu 

(^nsUnee Hiir* Fanny Bursty at tht Ccurt *'/ Qurm 
CkarUtti (i9i»); Macaulay's famous Essay ; and Fanny Dninty 
an*/ htr /Vrr^r-^clec lions edited (169s) by Seeley. 

Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), the elder 
daughter of Mr Nicholas Turner of Stoke House 
in Surrey, was early remarkable for a playful 
humour shown in conversation and in prose and 
verse composition. Havinjj lost her mother at 
three, she was brought up carelessly though ex- 
pensively by an aunt, and introduced into society 
at a very early age. After her father’s second 
marriage, the aunt sought hurriedly to cst.ablish 
Charlotte in life, and in 1765 she was married 
to Benjamin Smith, son and partner of a rich 
West India merchant — the husband being twenty- 
one years, the wife fifteen. Smith was careless 
and extravagant, and his father, dying in 1776, 
left a wjU so complicated that lawsuits and 
embarrassments were the portion of this ill- 
starred pair for all their after-lives. Smith was 
ultimately forced to sell the greater part of his 
property, after being for seven months in prison 
in 1782, when his wife shared his confinement. 
In 1788, after an unhappy union of twenty-three 
years, Mrs Smith separated from her husband, and 
applied herself to her literary occupations with 
cheerful assiduity, supplying to her eight children 
the duties of Ixith parents. She had already 
published Elegiac Sonnets (1784), and translated 
I rihost’s exquisite A/anon Lescaut/ and now in 
eight months she completed her novel Enuneline, 
ot The Orphan 0/ the Castle, to which in >790 
^cccedcd Ethelinde, and in 1793 Celestina. 
Having adopted the doctrines of the French 
Revolution, she embodied them in Desmond, a 
romance which arrayed against her m.my of her 
friends and readers. But she regained the public 
favour by the Old Manor House (1793), the best 
of her riovcls. Part of it was written at Eartham, 
the residence of Hayley, during Cowper's visit 
to that poetical retreat. ‘It was delightful,’ says 
Hayley, ‘to hear her read what she had just 
written, for she read, as she wrote, with simpli- 
city and grace.’ Cowper was also astonished at 

w® '.‘y excellence of her composition. 
Mrs Smith, whose poetry is mostly pathetic in 
tone, continued her literary labours amidst private 
and family distress, and wrote a valuable little 
compendium for children, Conversations, in which 

she was aided by her sister, Mrs Catharine Ann 
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Dorset, knotvn for The J\'iUock ^ at Hivu* (1807) 
und otker poems. 

Od the Departure of the Nightingale 
Sweet p(»cl of the woods, a long adieu ! 

farewell, soft minstrel of the early yc.'tr ! 

Ah ! twill l>c long ere thou slialt sing .tticw. 

.\ikI pour ihy music on the nights dull e.ir. 

Whether on spring tliy wandering flights await. 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell. 

The j>cn<ivc Muse shall own thee for her mate. 

And still protect the song she J<ives so well. 

\\ith cautioiK step the love-lorn youth shall gliilc 
'I hrough the lone brake that shades thyinosiy nest ; 
And vhephcnl girls from eyes profane shall hide 
1 he gentle bir<l who sings of pity l>csl : 

For still thy voice shall soft aficcliona move, 

And still be dear to sorrow and to Jove I 

£Dglidb Scenery. 

Haunts of my youth \ 

Scenes of foml day k 1 reams, I Ixrhold yc yet ! 

Where 'twas so plca5Kint by thy northern slopes, 

To climb the winding sheep p.alh, aided oft 
By scattered thorns, whose spiny branches l>orc 
Small woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lanit>. 

There seeking shelter from the noonday sun ; 

And pleasant, seated on the short soft lutf, 

To look l>eneath uj>on the hollow way, 

While heavily upwarl moved the l.al>ouring wain. 

And stalking slowly by, the sturdy hind, 

To case his panting team, stopped with a stone 
The grating w heel. 

Advancing higher still. 

The pros{>ect widens, and the village church 
But little o*er the lowly roofs around 
Rears its gray belfry .and its simple >Tinc ; 

Those lowly roofs of thatch arc half concealed 
By the rude arms of trees, lovely in spring ; 

When on each Iraugh the rosy lincturctl bloom 
Sits thick, and promises autumnal plenty. 

For even those orchanis round the Norman farms, 
Which, as their owners marked the promised fruit, 
Console them, for the vineyards of the south 
Surpass not these. 

\Vhcre woods of ash and beech. 
And partial copses fringe the green hill -foot, 

The upland shepherd rears his modest home ; 

There wanders by a little nameless stream 

Tliat from the hill wells forth, bright now, and clear, 

Or after min with chalky mixture gray. 

But still refreshing in its shallow course 
The cottage garden ; most for use designed, 

Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement ; yet the brier 
Drops fragrant dew among the July flowers ; 

And pansies rayed, and freaked, and moltled pinks, 
Crow among l»lm and rosemary and rue ; 

There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow 
Almost uncultured ; some with dark -green leaves 
Contrast their flowers of pure ansa1lie<l white ; 

Others like velvet robes of regal state 
Of richest crimson ; while, in thorny moss 
Enshrined nod cradled, the most lovely w ear 
The hues of youthful IreaiUy’s glowing check. 

With fond regret I recollect e*en now 
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Mrs Radcliffe 


In spring .iml bUiniiKT, whM <)«;lij*lu 1 felt 
Ann mg ;hc>c cnitago gardens, an<l how iiiucli 
SiKii arllc's nosegays. knoUed with a rnah 
l;v village lioiiscwilc oi’ her nnhly inai.k 
Were N\eU'>nic to me ; soon and simply pleased, 

Am early \so*shippei at nature's shrine, 

I loved lier rudest scenes -uavrens, and heaths, 

An«l yellow comnxms, and hirch-shaded hoUow>, 

And hedgerows bordering unfrctjuenicd lanes, 

Uowered with wild ro^es and the clasping woodbine. 

(Fr"Jii lit’Uh) 

llrs K;nl<-lifre 

Salvator Rosa of Hrili'h novelists, was born in 
I.oiKion of rcs|)cctab 1 c ji irentayc, ber maiden name 
bcin^' Ann Ward. In ber iwcniy-tliird year site 
married William RadclilTc, graduate of Oxford .iiul 
student of law, afterwards editor and proprietor 
of a weekly paper, the Eus^hfh Chronicle. 1 wo 
years after her marriage, in 1789, Mrs Radcliffe 
published ber lirst novel, The Cattles »/ Athlht 
mul Duitbiivnc, the scene of which she laid in 
the Siottish Highlands during the remote and 
warlike times of the feudal h.trons. I his work was 
immature : the authoress had made no attempt to 
pt.riray national manners or historical events ; and 
the i)lot was wild and unnatural. Her next effort 
was more successful. The Sicilian Hotiutuee ( 1790 ) 
attracted attentiem by its romantic adventures 
and copious descriptions of scenery. ‘Fielding, 
Richarrison, Smollett, and even Walpole,’ said 
Sir Waller Scott, ‘ though writing u|K)n an imagi- 
native subject, arc decidedly prose authors. Mrs 
Radcliffe lias a title to be considered as the first 
poetess of romantic fiction ; that is, if actual rhythm 
shall not be deemed essential to poetry.’ Actual 
rhythm was also at her command ; the novelist 
scattered verses throughout her works, but they 
arc less poetical than Iter prose. In 1791 ap- 
peared The /ioriidiiee of the I'oresf, exhibiting 
her powers in full maturity. To her scenes of 
mystery and surprise she now added the delinea- 
tion of passion, as instanced in the character of 
La Mottc. Like the painter with whom she was 
compared, she loved to sport with the romantic 
• and terrible — with mountain-forest and lake, the 
obscure solitude, cloud and storm, wild banditti, 
ruined castles, and all those half-discovered 
glimpses or visionary shadows of the supernatural 
which seem at times to cross our path and haunt 
and thrill the imagination. This faculty was more 
strongly shown in Mrs Radcliffe’s next romance, 
The Afysleties of Vdolpho (1794), by far the most 
popular of her performances, as no doubt it was 
the best. In 1794 she made a journey through 
Holland and western Germany, returning down 
the Rhine, of which next year she published an 
account, adding to it obscn'ations made during 
a tour to the lakes of Lancashire, Westmorland, 
and Cumberland. In 1797 she made her last 
appearance in fiction. The Mysteries of Udolpho 
had been purchased by her publisher for what 
was then considered an enormous sum — .^500; 


but her new work brought her ;£8oo. It was 
entitled The Italian, and turned upon the tyranny 
of the Roman Inquisition. Mrs Radcliffe took up 
the popular notions on this subject without seek- 
ing after historical accuracy, and produced a work 
which, though ver^' unequal in its execution, con- 
tains perhaps the most scnsati0n.1l of all her 
scenes and word-paintings. ‘And it is a testimony 
to the power of her art,’ says Sir W. Raleigh, 
‘that her fancy first conceived a type of character 
that subsequently passed from art into life. The 
man that Lonl Byron tried to be was the inven- 
tion of Mrs Radcliffe;’ notably Schedoni in this 
story. The opening of the Italian is as follows*. 

English Travellers In a Neapolitan Chvirch. 

Within the shade of the portico, a j>erson with folded 
arms .hkI eyes directcvl towards the groun.l. wa.s pacing 
behind the pillars the whole extent of the p.avement, 
and was apparently so cngagevl by his own thoughts n.s 
not to oh>ervc that strangers were apprcKiching. He 
turned, however, sudrlcnly, as if startled by the sound of 
stcp>. and then, without further pausing, glided to a door 
that o|>ene<l into the church, and disappcarevl. 

There w.os something loo extraordinary in the figure 
of this man, .and too singul.ar in his conduct, to pass 
imnoticcil by the visitors. He was of a tall thin figure, 
Iwnding forwanl from the shoulders ; of .a sallow com- 
plexion and harsh features, and had .an eye which, as it 
lookevl up from the cloak that mvifllcrl the lower part of 
his countenance, sccmevl expressive of uncommon ferocity. 

The travellers, on entering the church, looked round 
for the stranger who h.ad passevl thither before them, 
hut he was nowhere to lie seen; and through all the 
sha.lc of the long aisles only one other i>erson appeared. 
This w.as a friar of the adjoining convent, who some- 
times jiointed out to strangers the objects in the church 
which were most worthy of attention, and who now, 
with this design, approachcil the parly that had just 
cnlcrc<k .... 

When ihc pnrly hftd vicwcil ihe dilTcrcnl shnnes, nnU 
whatever had liccn judgcil worthy of observation, and 
were reluming through an oliscnrc aisle towards the 
l>orlico. they pcrccivcil the person who had appeared 
upon the steps jxissing towanls .1 confessional on the 
left, and as he entercil it. one of the party pointed him 
out to the friar, and inquireil who he was. The fnar, 
turning to look after him, did not immediately reply ; 
but on the question being repcalerl, he inclined his 
head, as in a kind of obeisance, and calmly replied: 

‘ He is nn ass.assin.’ 

‘ An assassin I ' exclaimed one of the Englishmen ; an 

(issiissin, ami at liberty !* .,_i * 

An Italian gentleman who was of the parly smileo at 

the astonishment of his friend. ^ • 

* He has sought sanctuary here,’ replied the fnar j 

‘ within these walls he may not be hurt.* 

‘Do your altars, then, protect a murderer?* said the 

Englishman. 

‘ He could find shelter nowhere else,* answered the 
friar meekly. ... 

‘ But ol)scrve yonder confessional,* added the Italian^ 
‘ that beyond the pillars on the left of the aisle, below a 
painted window. Have you discovcre<l it ? The coloQis 
of the glass Ihrov/, instead of light, a shade over that 
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part of the church, which perliaps prevents your <lis. 
tin^uishing whal I mean.* 

The Iinglishman looked whither his friend polnlc<t, 
and observed a confessional of oak. or some very <lark 
wood, adjoining the wall, nn«l rcniarktal aKo that it 
was the same which tlic assas>in had just entereti. It 
consisted of three compartments covere<l with a black 
canoi>y. In the central division was the chair of the 
confessor, elevated by several steps above the pavement 
of the church : and on cither hand was a sinaU closet 
or l)ox. with steps leading up to a graicti partition, at 
which the penitent might kneel, and, conccale<1 from 
observation, pour into the ear of the confessor the con* 
sciousneM of crimes that lay heavy on his heart. 

* You obscnc it?^ said the Italian. 

* I ilo, replied the Englishman : * it is the same which 
the assassin has passed into, ami I think it one of the 
most gloomy spots I ever l>cheld : the view of it i^ 
enough to strike a criminal with dcsjxair.’ 

‘ We in Italy arc not so apt to despair/ replied the 
Italian smilingly. 

*^^clI, but what of this confessional?' inquirctl the 
Englishman. ‘ The assassin entered it/ 

*IJc has no relation with what I am al)oul to men- 
tion/ said the Italian; ‘but I wish you to mark the 
place, because some very extraordinary circumstances 
belong to it.* 

* \\ liat arc they ? * sahl the Englishman. 

•It is now several years since the confession which 
IS connected with them was made at th.at very con- 
fessional/ added the Italian ; ‘ the view of it, and the 
sight of (his assassin, with your surpriMj at the liljcrty 
which IS allowctl him, le<l me to a recollection of the 
story. When you return to the hotel, I will communi- 
calc it to you, if you have no pleasanter way of engairini! 
your lime.’ ... ^ 

•After I have taken another view of this solemn 
edifice,* replied the Englishman, ‘an<l particularly of 
the confession.! I you have pointed to my notice.' 

While the EngliNhman gl.ancc<l his eye over the high 
roofs and along the solemn perspectives of the Santa del 
lhanlo, he perceived the figure of the assassin stealing 
from the confessional across the choir, and, shockcil on 
again Uholding him, he lumetl his eyes, and hastily 
quitted the church. 

The fricn^ Ihen ^par.iled, and Ihe Englishman, soon 
after returning to liis hotel, received the volume. He 
rcacl as follo\vs, . , . 

After such an opening, who would not go on 
With the story? Most of Mrs RadclifTe’s novels 
abound in pictures and situations as striking and 
as well grouped as those of the scenic artist and 
the playnvright. Her latter years were spent in 
retirement ; and it was an atUck of the asthma 
which had long afflicted her that at last proved 
fatal A posthumous romance entitled Gaston 
BlontievilU, containing a memoir of her, was 
published under the editorial superintendence of 
Serjeant I alfourd ; and her Poems were collected 
and published in 1834. 

Mrs Radclilfe was one of the most popular 
novelists of her day. Sir Walter Scott himself felt 
the charm of her ‘ utopian scenes and manners,’ 
and Crabbe Robinson the diarist preferred her 
stories to the Waverley Novels— a preference not 


easy to be tinder'^iood by the* pR*>eiu ^cr.eration. 
Her character^ to us seem as urin-al as the sur- 
roundings in which she places them. ar»i f>ne can 
as little believe in the aciu.ility rif Lmll> and 
Adeline as in the solidity of the jMsichoard t attles 
wherein they arc imnuired by sini-^ter ?)aron^ ulio^e 
inon$tacliio> are ob\ iously corked. Her heroines 
are all young Eng lisbu omen irtinetl l>\ Mra 
Cliapone. uho. uhen they are carried oH, ivU their 
ravishers that they ‘can no longer remain here 
with propriety; ami mu>l ‘ a>k by what right they 
are detained. Even the suj)ernatural machinery 
which plays so great a part in her books is a mere 
arrangement of trap doors and sliding paneU. and 
she is most fatally punctilious in her explanations 
that there is really nothing after all in hor ^UitoUru-. 
Real passion and genuine pathos are as little evi- 
dent in her pages as a senj>c of humour, but she 
shows a \ cry respectable melodramatic 5»kill. Her 
style, though stilted, is more correct than that of 
most women novelists of the \‘iciorian i)eriod ; 
hut her once-admired descriptions h.a\c lost their 
charm. It is noteworthy that she had never been 
in Italy when the .\/ys/t'rus of Cdoipho was w ritten. 
Udolpho has many non- Italian features, (ioihic 
castles arc not common in Italy, and the natne 
itself has not the form of a normal Italian word. 
The development of the an of fiction has inevi- 
tably antiquated her |M)pularity ; and, though 
.Miss Christina Rossetti was a warm admirer, few 
readers nowadays can endure the weakness of 
her sentiment and the artificiality of her method. 
But her work must always remain historically 
interesting, as marking an important stage in the 
evolution of the romantic novel. Andrew Lang 
argued in one of his essays that in Mrs Radclifie's 
Siciltaft Romance is to be found the germ not 
only of Byron’s Giaour and of Xorthan^^cr Abbey, 
but ol Jane Eyre — surely an c.xiraord inary progeny. 

^ Xorthaftger Abbey was begun on a parody of 
Mrs Radcliffe, and developed into a real novel of 
character. So, loo, Byron’s gloomy, scowling ad- 
venturers, with their darkling past, arc mere repeti- 
tions in rhyme of Mrs Radcliffe’s Schedoni. This 
is so obvious that, in discussing Schedoni, Scott 
adds parallel passages from Byron’s Giaour! 

Tbe Castle of Udolpho. 

Towanis the close of the day, the road w'ound into a 
deep valley. Mountains, whose 2>liaggy steeps appcare<i 
to Vie inaccessible, almost surrounded it. To the cast, 
a vista opened, ami exhibited the Apennines in their 
darkest horrors; and the long perspective of retiring 
summits rising over each other, their ridges clothe^l with 
pines, exhibited a stronger image of grandeur than any 
that Emily had yet seen. Tlic sun had just sunk below 
the top of the mountains she was descending, whose 
long shadow stretched athwart (he valley; but his 
sloping rays, shooting through an opening of the cliffs, 
touched with a yellow gleam the summits of the forest 
that hung upon the opposite steeps, and streamed In full 
splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle 
that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a 
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precipice nlwvc. The i^plendour of lliesc illuniinctl 
obJcci!i WAS heightened by the contracted shade which 
involved the valley below. 

' There,* .cai<l Monloni, speaking for the first lime in 
several hours, ‘is Udolphu.’ 

Iiiiiily gazcil with melmcholy awe upon llic caslle, 
which she understood to l>c Montoni's ; for, though it 
was now* lighted up by the setting >un, the Gothic 
greatness of its feat vires, and its mouldering walls of 
dark grey stone, rciulcrc<l it a gloomy and sublime 
object. As she gaztxl, I he liglU died away on its walls 
leaving a melancholy purple tint, winch spread deeper 
and deeper as the thin vA))our crept up the mountain, 
while the batUeinents al»ove were still tipped with 
splendi»ur. From tho<c« too, the rays soon fa<le<l, and 
the whole c<liricc was invested with the solemn <luski- 
nC'^s of evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed 
to stand the Siivc reign of the scene, and to frown defi* 
ance on .ill who dartf<l to invade its ^olitary reign. As 
the twiliglit deepened, its features l>cc«imc more awful 
in obscurity, and Emily cuntinuetl to gaze till its cluster* 
ing lowers were alone seen rising over the tope of the 
wockIc, ix;ncath whose thick shade the carriago >oon 
after ))cgau to ascend. 

The extent and darkness of these tall womU awakened 
terrific images in her mind, nml she almost expected to 
see banditti start up from under the trees. At length 
the Ciirriagcs emerged ujKm a heathy r<Hk, and soon 
after reachcxl the castle gales, where the <lccp lone of 
the portal bell, which was struck upon to give notice 
of their arrival, increased the fearful emotions that 
ha<l .a.ssailcd Emily. While they wailed till the servant 
W'itliin should come to open the gates, she anxiously 
surveyed the edifice ; but the gloom that overspread it 
allowxxl her to distinguish little more than a ))art of its 
outline, with the massy walls of the ramparts, and to 
know that it was vast, ancient, and dreary. From the 
parts she saw, she judged of the heavy strength and 
extent of the whole. The gateway Iwforc her, leading 
into the courts, was of gigantic size, and was dcfemlcxl 
by two round towers, crowned by overhanging turrets 
cml>aitlcd, where, instead of Ixmners, now waived long 
gra.'cs and wild plants that had taken root among the 
mouldering stones, and which secmc<l to sigh, as the 
breeze rolled past, over the desolation around them. 
The towers were united by a curtain, pierced and cm* 
battled also, below which appeared the pointed arch of 
a huge portcullis surmounting the gates ; from these the 
walls of the ramparts extended to other lowers, overlook* 
ing the precipice, whose shattered outline, appearing on 
n gleam that lingered in the west, told of the ravages 
of war. Beyond these, all was lost in the obscurity of 
evening. 

An Italian Landscape. 

These excursions sometimes led them to Puzzuoli, Dam, 
or the woody cliffs of Pausilippo; and as, on their re* 
turn, they glidc<l along the moonlit bay, the melodies 
of Italian strains seemed to give enchantment to the 
scenery of its shore. At this cool hour the voices of 
the vinc'dressers were frc<]ucntly heard in trio, os they 
reposed from the labour of the day on some pleasant 
promontory under the shade of poplars ; or the brisk 
music of the dance from fishermen on the margin of the 
waves below. The boatmen rested on (heir oars, while 
their company listened to voices modulale<l by sensi- 
bility to finer eloquence than is in the power of art 


alone to display ; and at others, while they observed the 
airy natural grace which distinguishes the dance of the 
fishermen .ind peasants of Naples. Frequently, as they 
glided round a promontory, whoso shaggy masses im* 
pcmiexl far over the sea, such magic scenes of beauty 
unfolded, adorne<l by thebO dancing groups on the bay 
beyond, as no |>encd could do justice to. The deep 
clear waters reflect cxl every image of the landscape ; the 
cliffs, br.anchiiig into wdd forms, crowned with groves, 
W'hosc rough foliage often spread down their steeps in 
picture %<|ue luxuriance ; the ruinc<l vilbi on some bold 
point peeping through the trees ; peasants’ cxibins hang- 
ing on the precipices, an<l live <lancing figure> on the 
strand — all touched with the silvery tint and soft 
shadows of moonlight. On the other hand, the sea, 
trembling with a long lmc/>f radiance, and shewing in 
the clear distance the sails of vc^^scU stealing in every 
direction along its surface, presented a pros|>ect as gr.and 
«as the landscape was l>eautiful. 

the Rfimamr r/ tkt and the MytUritt d/ were 

included in Mr^ BtibauldS Literary of BfUUh Notelisu, and Bal* 
lamyne*<. See Mbs C F. Mclnt>Te's Study (tga?); Miss Uiik* 
head’v TMf TaU c/ Sir Walter Scon s 

Sptutt f*/ Emimnt : Julia Kavanagh's Enf^Utk 

<*/ LitUrt Raleish'f Tht EngUik AVrv/ Andrew 

Lans Oft the RemAfUi in C^rnkiU for July 

Mrs Amic Grant (i755->838), )>om in Glas- 
gow, the daughter of Duncan M‘Vicar, an army 
officer, was vvith her father in America 1758-68, 
and accompanied him back to Scotland when in 
I77jhcwas made barrack-master at Fort Augus- 
tus; in 1779 she married the Rev. James Grant, 
minister of Laygan. Left a widow in tSot, she 
published in 1802 a volume of Poems (1803), and 
was encouraged to edit for publication her best- 
known work, a selection from her own correspond- 
ence called Letters from the MounUxins {\%cfo). In 
this and a later work, Superstitions of the High- 
hxmiers (i8ti), she promoted that interest in the 
Highlands and things Gaelic that had been begun 
by'Ossian.’ In 1808 she published the Memoirs 
of an Axnerican Lady (Mrs Schuyler, widow of an 
American colonel), a work which was popular both 
in Britain and in America. In t8io she settled in 
Edinburgh, where she took in boarders ; and in 
1825, on the initiative of Henry Mackenzie and 
Sir Walter Scott, she received a pension of ficex 
See the memoir by her son (1844). 

[She should not be confounded with Sir* cilia* 
tM>ib «rani (c. 1745-1814), author of one popular 
Scots song, Rofs Wife of Aldivalloch, who was 
born near Aberlour, Banffshire, and died at Bath } 
having been twice married — first to her cousin, 
Captain James Grant of Carron in Strathspey; 
and aftenvards to Dr Murray, a Bath physician.] 

From 'The Hlshlonder.’ 

Where yonder ridgy mountains bound the scene, 

The narrow o|>ening glens that intervene 
Still shelter, in some lowly nook obscure, 

One poorer than the rest — where all are poor ; 

Some widowed matron, hopeless of relief, 

Who to her secret breast confines her grief; 

Dejected sighs the wintry night away. 

And lonely muses all the summer day t 
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Her f.illant sons, who, smil with honour's charms, 
I'ursueil ilic phantom Fame through war's alarms, 
Return no more ; stretcher! on I lintlostan’s plain, 

Or sunk beneath (he unfathomable main ; 

In vain her eyes the watery waste explore 
For heroes — fated to return no more ! 

Let others bless the morning's rechlcning l)cam, 

Foe to her j>eace— it breaks the illusive dreant 
That, in their prime of manly bloom confc>scd, 
Restored the long-lost warriors to her breast ; 

And as they strove, with smiles of filial love. 

Their widowed parent’s angui>h to remove, 

Through her small casement broke the intrusive day. 
And chased tlie jilcasing images away ? 

No time can e'er her banishe<l joys restore. 

For ah ! a heart once broken lieals no more. 

Foyers In 1778. 

I lost a gocKl conveyance for a letter, and that a letter 
to Lady Isabella, by going on a grand parly of pleasure 
on the Loch. There wxs the Uovenior and his new 
espoused love, who, by the b)e, is very well consi<iering, 
frank and cheerful, and so forth ; and there were the (wo 
Miss Campl>clls of Duniroon, blithe bonnie lasses ; and 
there was the noble Admiral of the lake, and his fair sister ; 
and the Doctor, and another l>eau. whom you have not the 
honour to know. We went on board our galley, which is 
a fine little vessel, with a commodious and elegant cabin. 

Ihc flay was charming, the scene around w.-is in itself 
sublime an<l cheerful, enlivened by sunshine and the 
music of the birds; that answcretl each other loudly fn>m 
the woody mounuins on each sitie of the Loeh. On 
leaving the fort, we fired our swivels and tlisplaycd 
our colours. On our arrival opposite Glennioriston, we 
repealed this ceremony, and sent out our boat for as 
m.any of the family as chose to come on board. The 
Uir.l himself, his licautiful daughter, and her .admirer 
olieycd the summons: they dined with us, and then we 
proceedcil to the celebrated F.all of Fyers. 

I had seen this wonder before, but never to such 
advantage. .Strangers generally come from Ihc high 
road, and look down upon it; but the true sublime and 
l)«utiful IS to lie attained by going from the lake by 
I•yc« House, m we did, to look up to it. We landed 
at Ihe nver-s mouth, and had to walk up near a mile, 
hrough picluresquc openings, in a grove of weeping 
birch, so fresh with Ihe spray of the fall that its odours 
exhale constantly. We arrived at one of the most 
singular and romantic scenes the imagination can con- 
ceive. At the foot of the rock over which the river falls 
» a smal circular Imitom, in which rises as it were, a 
httle verdant hillock of a triangular form, which one 
might imagine an altar erected to the impetuous Naiad 
of this overwhelming stream: this rustic shrine, and the 
verdant sanctuary m which it stands, are adorned by the 
hand of nature wtih a rich profusion of lieautiful flowers 
f uxunant herbage. No wonder, overhung as it is 
w. h g «my wo,^. and abrupt precipices, no rude blast 
visit, this sacred wlitudc ; while perpetual mists from 
the cataract that thunders above it keep it for ever fresh 
with dewy moisture ; and the * showery prism ' licnds iu 
splendid arch continually over the humid flowers that 
adorn ,t, entrance. Now do not think me romancing, 
and I shall account to you In some measure for the 
formation and fertility of this charming Utile DfUa 
Know, ihcn, that the nymph of the Fyeri, abundantly 


clamorous jn :»uinnicr, Ix'Comvs in inter a most tre- 
nicn<ir)u$ ss^eepirg every thing Ixforc her uith 

inconceivable violence. The iiiilc cmimrac which riM.-* 
so cKJ^Uy in ‘iiatnrcA softest fresthc^t hp/ most 

ITobabJy at first a portion of rock forcol ilfiwn Ity the 
violence of the \vinir>' torrent, an<l a.s the ri\cr co\crs 
this spot in <1oo Is. successive w inters nnghi l)ring clown 
rich soil, which, .’irrestecl by tlte fragment above in 
process of time formc<l the altar I sj>e.ak of. Along w nh 
this rich sediment left by the subsiding w alers, arc enn- 
vcycsJ the seeds and rootb of plants from all the varieties 
of soil winch the lorrcnt h.as f.'ivagc<l : hence Ml>\v< rs of 
fiU hues, and witliout thorn the rose;' at least I could 
expect flowers worthy of Para.lisc in this luxun.int re- 
cess. WJiiJc you stand in this cnchanie<i v.ilc, there 
IS nothing but verdure, music, and irani^uiJliiy around 
you; but if you Icx.k to either side, abrupt rocks and 
iinsupporIcHl trees growing from ibeir clefts tltreaicn 
to overwheJin you. Looking back, vou see the river 
foaming through a narrow opening, and thundering and 
raging over broken crags almost above your heads • 
looking downwards, you see the same river, after having 
l>cen collected in a deep basin at yi>ur feet, rolling 
rapidly over steep rocks, like steps of stairs till al last it 
wirxls quietly through the sweet r>caccful scene at Fyers 
House, and loses itself in Loch Xess. Now to what 
purpose have I taken up my own time and yours with 
this tedious description, which, after all, gives you no just 
idea of the ]>l.acc ? 

^^hen we relumed on l>oard, our spirits, l>eing by this 
time exhausted with walking am! wonder, and talking 
and ihumicr, and so forth, began to flag. One lady, 
always delicate and nervous, was scizctl with a fit, a 
hysterical one, that frightcne<l us all. I cut her laces, 
supprcs$<^ her struggles, and supjwrtcd her in my 
arms during the paroxysm, which lasted near two hours. 
\\hat you must allow to l>e very generous in the com- 
pany, not one of them seemed to envy my place, or 

made Che smallest cflbrt to supplant me in it. We 

drank tea most sociably, however; landed our Glen* 

moriston friends, and trie<l to proceed homewaitl, but 
a<lverbc fate had detennined \vc should sup there too, 
and so arrested us with a dc.ad calm four miles from 
home. Now midnight approachctl, and with it gloomy 
discontent and drowsy insipidity. Our chief took a fli 
of the fidgets, and Ugan to cry I’oh. Poh ; his lady took 
a fit of yawning ; his liitlc grandson look a fit of cr)‘ing, 
which made his daughter take a fit of anger ; the Doctor 
took a fit of snoring; even the good-n.niured Admiral 
took a fit of fretting, }>ccau$e the sailors had takcii'a fit 
of drinking. All of a sudden the Miss C.’s took a fit 
of singing, to the great annoyance of the unimrmonious 
group 5 when I went to the deck, fell into a fit of medi- 
tation, and began to say, *How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank ! * Indeed nothing could l)c more 
inspiring; now silvery- calmness .slumberc<l on the deep, 
the moonbeams quivered on (be surface of the water, 
and shed a mild radiance on (be trees ; the sky was 
unclouded, and ihe sound of (he distant waterfall alone 
disturbed the universa! stillness. But the general ill 
humour disiurlverl my rising rapture, for it was now two 
o clock, and noliody care<I for poetry or moonlight but 
myself. Well, we saw the wind would not rise, and 
so we put out the boat, some growling, others vapid, 
and the rest half asleep. The gentlemen, however, 
rowed us home, and left the galley to the drunken sailors. 
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may judj'o liovv \s'e arrived. 1 f.incy Solomon 
had ju4 returned from n lon^ r**Tly of pleasure on the 
^ca o f Til>crias, >vhcro <me of l»i> Mistresses had the 
hysterics, when he drew the junsive conclusion that * ^]] 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.* Adieu ! 

<\Vriucn from the Aui;u&liis in 1773, 

CO A G1a*^ow bUy.) 

llrs .illK'na Opie 1769-1853^ was bom at 
Norwich, tlic only chilil of James Aldcrson, M- 1 )., 
a Kaclical and l iiit.irian ; in 1798 she married the 
painter John Opie, K.A. < l7f>i-i8o7\ While very 
yminj' she liad nritlon son>;s aiul tragedies, but 
her In st ac knowlc<iyed work was the domestic anti 
p.ilhelic talc of Fittlur ,\iid (1801 

To this ^lo^y of ordinary life, which went throiijih 
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From the l^orcrail by John Opie, K.A., in the NAltonal PorUail 

Gallery. 


a (lo^cn editions^ she contrived to give deep 
interest by l)cr genuine painting of nature and 
pnsbiun and her aniniatcd dialogue. Adtlim 
MoivbriiVy or the Mother ond Daughter (1804); 
Simple Tales (1806) ; Temper^ or Domestic Seettes 
(1812); Tales of Heal Life (1813); PCew Tales 
{ 1 8 1 8 ) j Tales of the Heart ( 1 820) ; Madeline 
(1822), All show the same chamctcrislics — the 
portraiture of domestic life with the express aim 
of regulating the heart and affections ; Godwin’s 
political and social theories occasionally intrude. 
Detraction Displayed was written to expose that 
‘most common of all vices, which is found in 
every class or rank in society, from the peer to 
the peasant, from the master to the valet, from the 
mistress to the maid, from the most learned to 
the most ignorant, from the man of genius to the 
meanest capacity.’ Mrs Opie’s talcs were soon 
thrown into the shade by the greater force of Miss 
Edgeworth, the fascination of Scott, and the more 


ma.sc ulinc temper of our modern literature. Like 
Henry Mackenzie, Mrs Opie was too uniformly 
pathetic and tender. ‘ She has not succeeded,’ said 
Jeffrey, "in copying either the concentrated force 
of weighty and deliberate reason, or the severe 
and solemn dignity of majestic virtue. To make 
amends, however, she represents admirably every- 
thing that is amiable, generous, and gentle.’ .-\nd 
slie possessed power of exciting and barrowing 
the feelings in no ordinaiy degree ; some of her 
short tales arc full of gloomy and lerritic paint- 
ing, alternately resembling those of Godwin and 
Mrs Radcliffc. 

After tlie dc.ith of her husband in 1807, Mrs 
Opie resided chiefly in her native city of Norwich, 
but often visited London, where her company was 
courted by literary and fashionable circles. In 
1825 she was formally admitted into the Society 
of Friends or Quakers, whose scniccs she had 
attended for eleven years ; but her liveliness of 
character was in no wliit thereby diminished, or 
tlic singular happiness of her old age clouded. 
Miss Sedgwick, in her Letters from 1 1841), 

declared : * 1 owed Mrs Opie a grudge for having 
made me in my youth cry my eyes out over her 
stories ; but her fair, cliccrful face forced me to 
forget it. She long ago forswore the world and its 
vanities, and adopted the Quaker faith and costume ; 
but I fancied that her elaborate simplicity, and the 
fashionable little train to her pretty satin gown, 
indicated how much easier it is to adopt a theory 
than to change one’s habits.’ Lady Ritchie’s 
Dook of Sibyls gives a delightful picture of her. 
An interesting volume of Memorials from her 
letters, diaries, and other manuscripts, by Miss 
Brightwcll, was published in 1854. Mrs Opic’s 
best-known poem, long included in schooll>ook 
selections, is 

The Orphan Boy's Tale. 

Stay, lady, slay, for mercy’s sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan’s laic ; 

Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake ; 

*Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 

Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 

And my brave fnther’s ho|>e and joy \ 

But in the Nile’s proud fight he dic<l, 

And I am now an orphan boy. 

Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I 
When news of Nelson’s victory came, 

Along the crowded streets to fly. 

And sec the lightc<l windows flame ! 

To force me home my mother sought ; 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 

For with my father’s life ’twas bought, 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people’s shouts were long and loud, 

My mother, shuddering, dosed her cars; 

< Rejoice I rejoice 1 ’ still cried the crowd ; 

My mother answered with her tears. 

* Why are )*ou crying thus/ said I, 

• While others laugh and shout with joy?* 
She kissed me — and, with such a sigh I 
She called me her poor orphan boy. 
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' Wliar is an orplun ^>oy?* I criorl. 

As in her face 1 lookcil, an*i >mile<] • 

My mother through her lcar>. replied : 

‘ ^ ou II know too <*con, ill-fated chihl ! * 

And now they’ve tolled my moiher*> knell, 

Ami I 'm no more a parent's joy ; 

O lady, I have learned loo well 
hat *iis lo he an orphan l>oy ! 

Oh, were I hy your bounty fc<l ! — 
gemie la<ly, <l<> not chi<le— 

Trust me, I mean lo earn niy bread ; 

The sailor’s orphan l>oy has pritle. 

La.Iy. you weep !— ha !— lhi> to me? 

Vou 'll give me clothing, foo I, cinj)loy ! 

Look down, dear parents ! look, and see 
Vour liappy, happy, orphan l)oy ! 

Mrs lliiiitor (1742-1821), the wife of the t'rcat 
physician Jolm Hunter, was the tiaiighter of Dr 
Home, an army sur^jeon ; and Anne Home Iiad 
become distinguished as a poetess years before lier 
marriaye. Her most famous sony, -l/y Mof/nr 
biils me bind my Hair, was origiuall)- written to 
an air of PlcydcJl's, but owes its immortality 
largely to its having been set by Haydn to the 
lunc everybody knows. Her other songs are 
mostly tender and natural, but hardly remarkable. 

8ongr. 

'Jlic season conics when first wv met, 

But you return no more \ 

Why cannot I the days foi^ct, 

Which time can ne’er restore? 

O days too sweet, too bright to hut, 

Arc you indectl for ever past ? 

Tile fleeting shadows of delight, 

In memory I trace ; 

In fancy stop their rapid flight, 

And all the past replace : 

But, ah I I wake to endless woes 
And tears the fading visions close I 

Doatb-eonff written for an Original Indian Air. 
The sun scU in night, and the stars shun the day, 

But glory remains when their lights fade away. 

Begin, you tormentors, your threats arc in vain, 

For the son of Alknomook will never complain. 

Rcmcmljcr the arrows he shot from his bow, 

Remember your chiefs by hb hatchet laid low. 

Why 90 slow ? Do you wall till I shrink from the pain ? 
No 5 the son of Alknomook shall never complain. 

Remember the woo<l where in ambush we Jay, 

And the scalps which we bore from your nation away. 

Now the flame rises fa.st j you exult in my pain ; 

But the son of Alknomook can never complain. 

I go to the land where my father is gone, 

His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son ; 

Death comes, like a friend, lo relieve me from pain ; 

And thy son, O Alknomook, has seemed to complain. 

The Lot of TbousaDde. 

When hope lies dead within the heart. 

By secret sorrow close concealed. 

We shrink lest looks or words impart 
What must not be revealed. 


Tis hard to smile t>hen erne would weep ; 

To <peak when one wou]<l >ilent !<• ; 

To wake wlicxi one sltouM to .sli.ef>, 

And wake to agony. 

\ cl such the lot by thousainb cast 
U bo w.mdcr in ibis worbl (»fcxrc. 

Anil l^eml l)cncalh the bitter blast, 
lo «vc them fiom des|)air. 

But nature \vaii> her gue>ts to *Tcei, 

U here disappointmcJU cannot come ; 

And lime guides wiih unerring feet 
The \vc*ary wanderer', home. 

.Mrs Tis;lM*(i772-i8io\ born Mar>‘ Blachford, 
was the daughter of a Wicklow clergyin.Hn, and 
married (unhapjMly) her cousin, who sal for Kib 
kenny in the Irish Parliament. She was a beautiful 
and accoinjili>hcd woman, whose society was grcatlv 
prized. Of her poems, by f.ir the most famous w ;^^ 
a Ncrsion, in melodious Spenserian stanzas, of the 
tale of Cupid and i'sychc fiom the CoUcfi Asx 
of Apulcius. Mackintosh said of iUc last three 
cantos that they were beyond all doubt the 
most faultless series of verses ever prixluced 
by a woman. Moore complimented her in song. 
Mrs Hemans wTOtc in her mcmor>' ' The (iravc of 
a Poetess' and anotlicr elegy, and Keats seems to 
have been moved and even influenced by Psyche. 
which by 1853 liad passed through half-a-dozen 
editions. Of less interest were her other ix>cms, 
such as her moralisation on a lily, beginning— 

How withered, |H:risheii seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root ; 

.. \ cl from the blight of w intry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fruit. 

Prom * Psyche* 

She rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scene : 

Conspicuous far, a lofty pal.ice blazed 
U]>on a sloping bank of softest green ; 

A fairer ediflcc was never seen ; 

The liigh«rangcd columns own no mortal hand, 

But seem a temple meet for lieauty's queen ; 

Like polishctl snow the marble pillars stand. 

In grace-attempered majesty, sublimely grand. 

(icntly ascending from a silver)* flood, 

Altovc the palace rose the shaded hill, 

The lofty eminence was crowned with wood. 

And the rich lawns, adorned by nature’s skill. 

The passing breezes with their odours fdl ; 

Here ever -blooming groves of orange glow, 

And here all flowers, which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew, in sweet succession blow, 

And trees of matchless size a fragrant shade IksIow. 

The sun looks glorious, *mid a sky serene, 

And bids bright lustre sparkle o’er the tide ; 

The clear blue ocean at a distance seen, 

Bounds the gay landscape on the western side. 

While closing round it with majestic pride, 

The lofty rocks 'mid citron groves arise ; 

* Sure some divinity must here reside,’ 

As tranced in some bright vision, Psyche cries. 

And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmM eyes. 
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Wlicn lo ! a voice cl iv indy svvcci she hears 
I* nail iin^ccii lips proceeds the heavenly sound : 

' Psytlie, approach, disnnvs thy llmid fears. 

At length }m> l>ri<lc tliy spouse ha^ found, 

\iicl hid> for thee inim^Tial jc)ys abound ; 

For I hoc the palace ro^c a( his command, 

Fc)r thee his love a bridal baiu|uel crowned ; 

He bids attendani iiymph> around thee stand. 

Prompt every wj%h to >ervc— a fond obedient band.* 

lucrcasiiij; wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For ticov tlic pompous portals o|>ened wide. 

There, pausing oft, willi timid fool she .stole [pride, 

I firou^h lialb high domed, enriched with sculptured 
NN hdc Ljay saloons .appeared on either side. 

In splendid vista opening to her sight ; 

Au'l all with jncchuis gems so l>cautilie<l, 

And furni'<la'd witfi >uch c^<|uisite cleligltl. 

*lhat soaice the Inrams of heaven emit such lustre bright. 

'J he anicthvst was iIkto of violet hue, 

Ami t lie re the topaz shed its golden ray, 

'I hc clirysobcryl, and the s;\pphirc blue 
As tlic clear anire of a sunny day, 

Or the mild eyes where amorous gl.inccs play ; 

'Hie snow-white ja.spcr, an<l the ojwIN flame, 

Tlic blushing ruby, and the ag.ilc gmy. 

And there the gem which bears his luckless name 
Whose death, by Phrrbus mourned, insured him dcalhlc'S 
fame. 

‘J'hcre tlie green emerald, there cornelians glow 
And rich carbuncles jwur eternal light, 

Witli all that India and I’cru can shew, 

Or Labrador can give so flaming briglu 
do the cliarmeil mariner's halbdiu/lcd sight : 

'I'hc coral paved liaths with diamonds blaze : 

And all that can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 

AikI all that luxury cm ask, her eye surveys. 

Now tlirough the hall melotlious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banr|uct stands; 
Selbpourccl, the nectar sparkles in the Iwwl ; 

The lute an<l viol, touched by unseen han<ls, 

Ai<l the soft voices of the choral b.nmU ; 

O cr the full boani a brighter lustre beams 
'riian I*crsia\ monarch at his feast commands : 

For .sweet rerrc.shmcnt all inviting seems 
To taste cclc?^tial foo<l, and pure ambrosial streams. 

Pul when meek eve hung out her dewy slar, 

An<l gently veiled with gratlual hand the sky, 

Lo ! the bright folding doors retiring far, 

Display lo INychc's captivated eye 

All that voluptuous ease could ccr supply 

To soothe the spirits in serene rcjmsc : 

Ikneath the velvet’s purple canopy, 

Divinely formed, a downy couch arose, 

While alaba.stcr lamps a milky light disclose. 

Once more she hears the hymeneal strain : 

Far other voices now attune the lay : 

The .swelling sounds approach, a while remain, 

And then retiring, faint dissoIvc<l away: 

The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, 

And soon in fragrant death extinguislied lie : 

TTien virgin terrors Py'sehe's soul dismay, 

When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy. 
But softly rustling sounds declare some being nigh. 


Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can melt, 

At the soft thrilling voice whose }>ower you prove, 

You know what charm, unutterably fell, 

Attends the uncx|H'ctc<l voice of love : 

Alxivc the lyre, the lute’s soft notes al>ove, 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And )>cArs it to Flysi urn's happy grove ; 

You l>esl can tell the r.iptiiro Fsyclic feeb, 

When love's ambrosial lip the vow*5 of Hymen seals. 

'* J*i‘; he, 'li> my flclivercr ! deep Imprest 
UjK>n my heait those soiin>U I well recall,* 

'I'hc blushing maid exclaimed, and on his breast 
A tear of trembling ccstacy let fall. 

But, ere ihc breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid Iwl, 

Tsychc in vain explores the vacant hall ; 

Her tender lover from her arms is fle<l, 

Wlulc sleep his downy wings h.ad o’er her eyelids spread 

llolon Marla M'llllaiiis (1762-1827), dnugh* 

ter of an officer, was brought up at Berwick, 
but in 1781 came lo London with a verse* 
tale, Edunn nud Eltruda^ wliicli attracted some 
notice and led to her producing a succession of 
poems (Od^ to Peaa; Pcrt$^ &c. ; collected 1786), 
In 1788 she went to stay with her sister, the wife 
of Alhanasc Cotpicrel, Huguenot pastor in Paris, 
and became a fanatical supporter of revolution 
principles. A friend of Madame Roland, she was 
imprisoned by Robespierre, and was all but made 
a Girondist martyr. From 1794 till 1796 she was 
understood lo be living under the proleclion of a 
Mr Stone, by whose side at Pirrc-Lachaise she was 
buried ; and was said to have at one time lived 
with that same Imlny who did not protect Mary 
Wollstonccraft. Yet she remained a devout Chris- 
tian and wrote admirable hymns ; though by 
Royalists in France and Tories in England, like 
the Anti-Jacobin set, she was treated as a dis- 
icpulablc person. Her long series of letters, 
narratives, sketches, and tours dealing with the 
state of France (1790-1815) arc transparently sin- 
cere, but utterly and ignorantly one-sided, worth 
reading *not as history but as a phase of opinion,* 
according lo Sir J. K. Laughton, who pronounced 
her account of affairs at Naples in Nelson’s time to 
be ‘distinctly false in ever)' detail/ She translated 
Humboldt's Personal Narrative of Travels (1814), 
and spent most of her last years at Amsterdam 
with her ncplicw, the famous rationalist preacher, 
A. L. C. Coqucrcl. The best-known of her hymns 
arc ‘My God, all Nature owns Thy sway,* and 
‘While Thee I seek, protecting Power/ On her 
PerouroUy or the lUllows-vutidery Lord Lytton's 
Lady of Lyons was based. — Her friend Anoe 
Fianiptre (1760-1818), daughter of the President 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, was also an en- 
thusiastic revolutionist. She took a conspicuous 
part in naturalising German literature in England, 
by translating from Kotzebue, Musaus, &c., and 
by her own letters from Gennany. She wrote two 
or three novels and narratives of a sojourn in 
France and in Ireland. 
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Willinm C'cn-per, 

‘the most popular poet of his generation, and the 
best of English letter-writers,’ as Southey called 
him, belonged to the English aristocracy ; his 
father was the son of one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and a younger brother of 
the first Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor. The name 
is the same as Cooj)er, and by the family is so 
pronounced. CowpePs mother, .Anne Donne, was 
also well born, and through her he claimed the 
famous Dean of St Paul’s as an ancestor. His 
father, a chaplain to George II., was rector of 
Great Uerkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and there 
the poet was born, 26th (isth O.s.) November 
I 73 t- In his sixth year he lost his mother — whom 
he tenderly and affectionately remembered his 
life long— and was sent to a boarding-school. 
There the tyranny of a schoolfellow terrorised 
the timid and home-sick boy, and led after two 
yt^ars to his removal. At Westminster, where 
\'incent Bourne, the Latin poet, was one of his 
masters, he had Churchill and Warren Hastings as 
schoolfellows, and, as he says, served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to the classics. At eighteen he was 
articled to an attorney, having the future Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow as fellow-clerk ; and in 1754 
was called to the Bar. He never made law a serious 
study : in the solicitor’s office he and Thurlow were 
‘constantly employed from morning to night in 
gigghrtg and making giggle;’ in his chambers in 
the Temple he wrote lively verses, and idled with 
Bonncll riiornton, Colman, Lloyd, and other wits. 
He contributed a few papers to the Comtoiss<ur 
and to the St Jawes's ChronicUy both conducted 
by his friends; and in 1759 was appointed to a 
small sinecure as Commissioner of Bankrupts 
(tvorth ^60 a year). Darker days were at hand. 
\\ hen he was in his thirty-second year, almost 
‘unprovided with an aim,’ his kinsman, Major 
Cowper, presented liim to the office of Clerk of 
the Journals to the House of Lords, a desirable 
and lucrative appointment Cowper accepted it ; 
but the labour of studying the forms of procedure, 
and the dread of having to stand an examination 
vthough often a mere form) at the bar of the 
House of Lords, plunged him into the deepest 
misery. The seeds of insanity were then in his 
frame ; and after brooding over imaginar)’ terrors 
till reason and self-control had fled, he made 
several attempts to commit suicide. The appoint- 
ment was given up, and Cowper was removed to 
the quaintly named ‘Collegium Insanorum’ at St 
Albans, kept by Dr Cotton (sec page 532). The 
cloud of horror (from the conviction that he was 
eternally damned) gradually passed away, and on 
his recovery a few months later he resolved to 
withdraw entirely from the society and business of 
the world, and conscientiously resigned even his 
Commissionership. He had still a small fund left, 
and his family and friends subscribed a further 
sum to enable him to live frugally in retirement. 


He retired to Huntingdon in order to be near 
Cambridge, where lii» brother w.is a Fellow, and 
there formed an intimacy with the f.unily of the 
Rev. Moricy Unwin. He was adopted as one 
of the f.unily; became almost wholly denoted to 
spiritual interests; and when in 1767 Mr I'nwin 
died, of fall from his horse, he continued to 
live in the house of the widow, engaged mainly in 
religious e.scrcises, reading, and corresponden. e. 
Mar^’ L’nwins name will ever be associated with 
Cowper’s. Death only could sever a tie so strongly 
knit— cemented by mutual faith and fricndsliip, and 
by sorrows of which the world knew nothing. 

After the death of Mr Unwin the family were 
advised by the Rev. John Newton to fix their abode 
at OIney, in northern Buckinghamshire, where Mr 
Newton was curate ; and Cowper removed with 
them to a spot for ever consecrated by his genius. 
He had still the river Ouse with him, as at Hunt- 
ingdon, but the scenery was more varied and atlrac- 
ti\c, with many delightfully retired walks. His life 
was that of a religious reclusc ; he corresponded less 
regularly with his friends, and associated only with 
•Mrs Unwin and the evangelical curate. Newton, 
who strove — not always judiciously, it may be — to 
cheer the gentle invalid, engaged his help in writing 
the famous ‘Olncy Hymns,’ Cowper’s share includ- 
ing sixty-six. Cowper further aided Newton in 
parochial work, visiting the sick, and taking part 
in meetings; but his morbid melancholy gained 
ground, and in 1773 became once more decided 
insanity. When after about two years in this un- 
. happy stale Cow per began to recover, be took to 
gardening, rearing hares, sketching landscapes, and 
composing poetry. Poetry was fortunately his chief 
enjoyment ; and its fruits appeared in a volume of 
poems published in 1782— poems on abstract sub- 
jects, the dialogue called T/td/f Talk being added 
to enliven the tone. The sale was slow ; but bis 
friends were eager in praise of the book, which 
received the approbation of Johnson and Franklin. 
His correspondence had been resumed, and cheer- 
fulness revived at Olncy, whence New ton had now 
removed to a London rectory. This happy change 
was greatly promoted by the presence of Lady 
Austerr, a widow who came to live near Olncy, 
and by her conversation for ,a time charmed away 
the melancholy spirit. She told Cowper the story 
of John Gilpin, and ‘the famous horseman and his 
feats were an' incxliausiiblc source of merriment.’ 
She it was also who prevailed upon the poet to 
try his powers in blank verse, and from her sugges- 
tion sprang the noble poem of The Task. This 
memorable fricndsliip was at length disturbed ; 
perhaps a shade of jealousy on the part of Mrs 
Unwin (to whom for a time he had been formally 
engaged, his mental condition alone having 
stood in the way of marriage) intcn-ened ; and 
before the Task was finished, its fair inspircr 
had finally (1783) left Olncy. In 1785 the new 
volume was published. Its success was instant 
and decided, and it left its mark on the literary 
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t.istc of ihc lime. Ei^'hlccnth ccnniry readers 

were fiUd 10 hear the frank and sponianeoiis 

voice of poetry and of nature, and in the rural 

descriptions and fireside scenes of the Tttsi ilicy 

sass' KngUsh scenery and dcnncstic life faith* 

fully atul tenderly delineated. ‘The said 

S nilhcy, *\vas at once descriptive, moral, and 

satirical. The des<ripli\c parts everywhere bore 

e^'idcIue of a ihou^lUful mind and a gentle spirit, 

as well as of an ohseoant eye; and the moral 

sentiment wlii( h 

pcrvadetl them 

j*a\c a charm in 

winch dost ripli\c 

poi try is often 

found wanting' 

'TIk* best dida< lie 

pcjcin*', when ( (»rn- 

pared witli the 

arc like 

formal I'ardcUN in 

comparison with 

woodland sc cne I v.^ 

* 

lie bl.ink \ci ^e 
lias notliinj' of 
Milton b ^rainlem, 
indeed, hut |>c>s* 
sesscs a sw eetness 
and serious (lower 
of ilsown — though 
Cowper's rliymetl 
c«)u|iletsarc neater 
and more masterly 
than Ins blank 
verse. He next 
un<lcrtook a Irans* 
lation of Homer, 
having', after criti- 
cal stndy in the 
Tem|)le, formed a 
poor opinion of 
ro|ic*s translation. 

Setting himself to 
a daily task of 
forty lines, he at Icngtli accomplished the forty 
thousand verses, and published by subscription, 
his friends being generously active in supporting 
the work, which appeared in 1791 in two volumes 
((uarto. The modest translator’s confident ex* 
()cclation that he It ad for ever superseded Pope 
has not been fulfilled ; baldness has proved a 
worse fault than ornament. Meanwhile the now 
successful author and Mrs Unwin had removed 
to West on •Underwood, a beautiful village about a 
mile from OIncy. His fascinating cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, had cheered him and encouraged him in 
the Homeric labour ; he had also formed a friendly 
intimacy with the Catholic family of the Throck- 
mortons, to whom Weston belonged, and his 
circumstances were comparatively easy. Yet his 
malady returned upon him in 1787; and Mrs 
Unwin being rendered helpless by paralytic attacks 


in 1791 and 1794, the t.ask of nursing her fell upon 
the sensitive and dejected poet. He had translated 
poems from the Fre*nch of Madame dc Ouyon, 
from the (ireck poets, from Milton’s Latin and 
Italian verse, and from \ incent Bourne’s Latin, 
and now a careful revision of his Homer and an 
engagement to edit a new edition of Milton were 
his last literary undertakings. The Homer he did 
revise, but without improving the first edition ; the 
second task was never finished. A deepening 

gloom settled on 
his mind, with 
occasional bright 
intervals. A visit 
to his friend Hay- 
ley, at Earth am, 
gate him a lucid 
interval, and in 
1794 a pension of 
^300 was granted 
to him from the 
Crown. He was 
induced, in t 795 , 
to remove with 
Mrs Unwin to 
East* Dcrchain in 
Norfolk, and there 
Mrs Unwin died 
in Derember 1796. 
Covvper heard of 
his fri end’s dc.ith, 
it was said, ‘not 
without emotion.’ 
He lingered on for 
more than three 
years, still under 
the same dark 
shadow of reli- 
gious despond- 
ency and terror, 
but occasionally 
writing, and listen- 
ing attentively to 
works read to him 
by his friends. His last poem was 7 V/c Castitway^ 
in touching and beautiful verse, which showed 
no decay of poetical power ; and death came to 
his release on the 25th of April 1800. 

So sad and strange a destiny has seldom befallen 
a man of genius. With wit and humour at w'ill, 
he was nearly all his life weighed down by the 
deepest melancholy. Innocent, pious, and confid- 
ing, he lived in perpetual dread of everlasting 
punishment : he saw between him and hCiiven a 
high wall he could not scale ; yet his intellectual 
vigour was not subdued by affliction. What he 
wrote for amusement or relief in the midst of 
‘supreme distress’ shows no sign of mental dis- 
turbance ; and in the very winter of his days, his 
fancy was often as fresh and blooming as in the 
spring and morning of existence. That he was 
constitutionally prone to melancholy and insanity 
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is undoubted ; but the p^edispo^in^' causes were 
probably aggravated by his strict and secluded 
habits. His life was strangely isolate*!, and his 
position in the history of English literature is in 
many ways unique. He was in the eighteenth 
century, but not of it. He manifestly stands at 
the parting of the ways, and did not fully embody, 
though he heralded, the new spirit. He w.-is 
neither Burns nor Byron nor Wordsworth, but 
had something of all of them. He was too much I 
of a recluse, too little audacious or profound, to 
head a revolution or fouiul a school of thought ■ 
in poetry. Not very deeply impressed with the 
importance of his art or the value of his poetic 
mess.age, he lookc<l on poetry mainly as a means 
of enforcing morals and rentiering religion attrac- 
tive ; liis specific puril.inism limitetl for him the 
world of life and joy and legitimate enterprise ; 
with the eighteenth cenlur>- he is accordingly 
eminently didactic in purpose, though the sweet 
spontaneity and simplicity of much of his work are 
his most conspicuous characteristics. The natural- 
ness and transparent sincerity of his letters are 
hardly more remarkable than their easy grace 
and brightness of expression. Cowper was fifty 
years of age ere he became a poet : he found little 
pleasure then in reading poetry-, English or other, 
though his mind was stored with fresh memories 
of youthful studies ; he depended greatly on casual 
suggestions from others, which he accepted as 
his themes mainly in the ho|»c of relieving his 
own melancholy ; and when he sought to enter- 
tain others by his verse, it was with the hope of 
elevating and instructing, not in order to produce 
an artistic creation, secure fame, or establish an 
a.‘sthctic renaissance. Yet everywhere in his poetry 
we see a spirit at work wonderfully different from 
that of his predecessors— from Pope or Johnson, 
from Goldsmith or Thomson : a true and genial 
joy in nature and natural objects (for no two 
poets seem to love nature and its aspects quite 
m the same way) ; a tender and kindly interest 
m the simple domestic affections ; a sense of the 
brotherhood of man ; a horror of cruelty or vice ; 
a devout and warm religious heart. He does not 
expressly proclaim a revolt against the conventions 
of ihe artiticiat, critical, classical school, but good- 
naturedly takes his own independent way. Even 
^yhcn he is didactic he is not logically argumenta- 
tive so much as friendly and communicative ; the 
ideas come, as it were, of their own accord 5 and 
the clear simple English, the natural %vords and 
phrases, are manifestly his own and inevitable, as 
hitlc designed to overthrow one school of poetic 
diction as to found another. He is not one of the 
greatest but one of the truest poets ; his influence 
was deep and effective ; and for those who can 
taste it there is a perennial charm in his poctr)% 

It IS scarcely to be wondered at tliat Cowper^s 
first volume was somewhat coldly received. The 
subjects {^7 able Talky The Progress 0 / lirror^ 
Truik^ ExposlHlaiioHy 7/ope j Charily y and the 
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like did not promise mucli, and his manner of 
li.uulling them was nut calculated lo con»,iljate the 
man about tosvn. He w.is both too pl.iin and loo 
spirilual for general readers. Johnson had uniien 
moral poems in ihc same form tA venc, bui 
they possessed a rhetorical grandeur and wealth 
of illustration which Cowper did not attempt, and 
probably would on principle ha\e reje* K-ii. Vci 
there are in the»c simple, subdued, ur*i»hirusi\ e 
works passages of inasierly execution and li\ely 
fancy. Selkirk’s ‘I am monarch of all I 'ur\ey* 
and PfUttl/ciu arc among the most frcciuenily 
quoted. I hc character of Chatham in y\t//c /\t/k 
— where the interlocutors are the impersonal ‘in- 
dividuals ’ and U — i^ somewhat on the lines of 
Pope or Drydcn : 

rairiots, alas ! the few that have lK.-cn found, 
Where mo»i they flouri>ih. upon Kn^^lish ground, 

The country’s r>cc<i have scantily vu|>pliv<l . 

.Vnd the last left the scene wlicn Chaihani <lleth 
B. Not so ; the virtue still adorns our age, 

Though the chief .actor dictl U|>on the Mage. 

In him Demosthenes was heard a;;ain ; 

Lit)crty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

She clothcxi him with authority and a\se, 

S]X)kc from hi** lips, and in his h.oks ga\e law. 

His speech, his form, his action full <.f grace, 

.\n<l all Ills countr)* beaming in his face, 

He stood .IS some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or TuMy stand. 

No sycophant or slave that darc<l oppose 
Her sacretl cause, hut tremhle<l when he rose ? 

And every venal stickler for the yoke, 

Fell himself crushes! at the hrsi word he spoke. 

This is from the same poem : 

Ages elapsc<l ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 

An<l ages ere the Mantuan .swan was heard ; 

To carry nature lengths unknown l)efore, 

To give a Milton birth a.ske<l ages more. 

Thus genius rose and set at orxlcrcd limes. 

And shot a dayspriog into distant dimes, 

Ennobling every region that he chose. 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose ; 

An<f, tedious years of Gothic darkness {ust, 

Emerged all splendour in our isle at Last, 

Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then shew far off their shining plumes again. 

Conversadony in this volume, is rich in Addi- 
sonian humour and quiet satire, and formed no 
unworthy prelude to the Task. In Hope and 
Heiirement we sec traces of the descriptive powers 
and kindly pleasantry afterwards more fully de- 
veloped. A very characteristic passage is the 
sketch of the Greenland missionaries, from Hope: 
That sound bcs}ieaks salvation on her way. 

The trumpet of a life- restoring day ; 

Tif heard where England’s eastern glory shines, 

And in the gulfs of her Cornu bian mines. 

And still it spreads. See Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on the furthest north ; 

Firctl with a zeal |)eculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 

And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plaint and in eternal snows. 
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O Idlest wiihin I he inclosure of your ^ock^, 

Xor lienls luve ye lo boast, nor bleating flocks ; 

No fcrlili'*iiig streams yovir fields divide, 

That shew reversed I lie \i)Lvs on llicir side ; 

No groves have ye ; nor cheerful sound of bird 
Or voice of lurlle in your land is heard ; 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that M*alk at evening where ye <lwcll ; 
but Winter, armed with terrors here unknown^ 

Sits alnohiie on his unshaken throne, 

Piles up his stores aniidNt the froren w.astc, 

AikI bids the mouniaiiix he ha^ built stand fast ; 
IteekiuiN the lei! ions i»f bis storms aw.iv 
I rotu happier scenes to make ytmr laml a prey; 
Proclainu the soil a conrjuest he has won, 

And scouw to share it with the distant sun. 

\*el rnith is yours, remote unenvied isle! 

An<l Peace, the genuine offspring of her smile ; 

'J'hc pride of IctlersHl ignorance, (hat binds 
In chains of error <»ur accomplished minds, 
d hat decks with all the splendour of the lruc» 

A false religion, is unkmnvn to you. 

Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
J’hc sweet vicissitudes of day ami night ; 

Soft airs and genial moisture feed and cheer 
Field, fruit, and flower, and every crc.iturc here ; 

Ihit brighter beams than hi> who fires the skies 
Have risen «at length on your a<lmiring eyes, 

That shoot into your darkest eaves the d.ay 
From which our nicer optics turn away. 

In tills |)lcasing (rather than iKiwcrful) blending 
in plain- sailing verse of argument and piety, 
poetry and sound sense, we have distinctive traits 
of Covv|)cr's genius. Practice In composition and 
Lady Au^^elVs i nil nonce were obvious gains to 
liirn ; and when he entered upon the he 

was far more disposed to look at the sunny side 
of things, and to attempt more detailed and pic* 
turesque description. His versifleation underwent 
a like improvement. His former poems were often 
rugged in style and expression, and were made so 
on purpose to avoid the polished uniformity of 
Pope and his imitators, lie was now sensible that 
he had erred on the opposite side, and accordingly 
the Jasl* was made lo unite strength and free* 
dom with elegance and harmony. Few poets have 
introduced so mucli idiomatic expression into 
a grave poem of blank verse \ but the higher 
])assagcs are all carefully finished, and rise or 
fall, according to the nature of the subject, with 
grace and melody of their own, in contrast to 
I'Jiomson, whose pompous march is never relaxed, 
however trivial be the theme. The variety of the 
7'ask in style and manner, no less than in subject, 
is one of its greatest ebarms. The mockdieroic 
opening illustrates his humour, and from this he 
glides naturally - into description and rcdcction. 
The scenery of the Ouse, described with the detail 
of painting, leads up to higher themes : 

Nor nimi sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some far^spreading wood 


Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 
Unnuml)crcd branches waving in the blast, 

And all (heir leases fast fluUering all at once. 

Nor less composure waits u|>on (he roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills tint slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In inaltc<l gr.iss that with a livelier green « 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe .and satisfy (he human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night ; nor these alone whose notes 
Nice-Angered .art must emulate in v.ain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites lh.it swim sublime 
In still rcj)cate<l circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pic, and even the l>o(Ung owl 
That hails the rising moon, h.ivc charms for me. 
Sounds inhannonious in themselves and hardi, 

Yet hc.ard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 

And only there, please highly for their s.ike. . • • 

The earth was m.ade so various, that the mind 
Of desuitor)' man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulgetl. 
Prospects, however lovely, may l< seen 
Till half their l>ca«tics fade ; the weary sight, 

, Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides off 
Fastidious seeking less familiar scenes. 

Then snug enclosures in the sheltered vale. 

Where frequent hedges intercept the eye. 

Delight us, happy to renounce a while, 

Not senseless of its charms, what still we love, 

That such short absence may endear it more. 

Tlten forests, or the savage rock may please 
That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 
Al>ovc (he reach of man ; his hoar)* head 
Conspicuous many a league, the m.arincr 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 

Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 
A girdle of halbwilhercd shrubs he shews, 

And at his feet the baflied billows die. 

The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorsc, that, shajKlcss and deform, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yichls no unpIcasing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells Fresh, and rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
Wilh luxury of unexpected sweets. 

From the beginning to the end of the Task we 
never lose sight of the author. His old boyish love 
of country rambles ; his walks with Mrs Unwin, 
when he had exchanged the Thames for the Ouse, 
and had ‘grown sober in the vale of years his 
playful satire and tender admonition, his denun- 
ciation of slavery, his noble patriotism, his devo* 
tional earnestness and sublimity, his tenderness 
to animals, his afTeetton for his pets, his warm 
s>inpathy wdth his fellow-men, and his exquisite 
paintings of domestic peace and happiness are 
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all so much sclf^portraiturc, drawn vsith the ripe 
skill of a master and the ntotiesty and 
taste of the man. The vcr>’ rapidity of his transit ; 
lions, where things light and sportive are ranged 
alongside the most solemn truths, is characteristic 
of his mind and temperament in ordinar)' life. 
The inimitable case and colloquial freedom which 
lend such a charm to his letters arc never long 
absent from his poetry. He never concealed his 
strongly Calvinisttc tenets, yet they arc not much 
obtruded in his great work ; his piety is of the 
kind which wins sympathy ; and if his tempera- i 
mcni (he was ‘a stricken deer that left the ' 
herd’) tinged the prospect of life with loo deep 
a shade, it also impartctl a more impressive weight 
to his solemn appeals. Of his lighter things, /M// 
Gilpin is universally recognised as a masterpiece ; 
and X/u Dog and the Water L,ily is in another 
manner exquisite. Most of his hymns arc in- 
trospective, plaintive rather than joyous or con- 
fident ; ‘There is a fountain filled with blood/ 
‘Jesus, where'er Thy people meet/ ‘The Spirit 
breathes upon the word,' .nnd 'The Lord will 
happiness divine On contrite hearts bestow ' 
arc all in various ways representative ; even 
‘Sometimes a light surprises/ ‘ Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord,’ and * God moves in a 
mysterious way' arc not without a touch of 
sadness; and ‘O for a closer walk with God' 
is largely humiliation and prayer. 

From * CoDTorsation.^ 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose. 

As If the gnomon on his neighbour s phiz. 

Touched with a magnet, had aitractc<l his. 

His whispcretl theme, dilated and at la^c, 

IVovcs after all a wind-gun's airy charge-* 

An extract of his di.iry— no morc^ 

A tasteless journal of the day l>erorc. 

He walked abroad, o'ertaken in the rain, 

Called on a friend, drank tea, slept home again ; 
Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk 5 
I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 

•Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now/ . • . 

A graver coxcomb we may sonieltmcs see, 

Quite 05 absurd, though not so tight os he : 

A shallow brain behind a serious mask. 

An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge; 

He says but little, and that little said, 

like loadc<l dice, to lead. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come^ 

But when you knock, it never is at home ; 

Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, 

Some hand^me present, as your hopes presage ; 

Tu heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
Ad absent friend's fidelity and love ; 

But when unpacked, your disappointment groans 
To find it stufTed with brickiwls, earth, and stones. 

Some men employ ihcir health-*an ugly tricks 
In making known how oft they have been sick. 
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Aiul gne US in recitals of ili>va5c 
.\ doctor's trouble, but wjihoul 1)10 fees ; 

Kchtv how many necks they kept ihcir Ixrd, 
llow an cnictic or cathartic sjred ; 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less torgot ; 

Nose, ears, and eyes seem prc^eiu on the 
Now the distemper, spile of <lrauglit or joll. 
Viciorious sccnietl, and now the doctor's skill ; 

And now — al.is for unforeseen mishaps ! 

J hey put on a tlamp night-cap, and relapse ; 

They ihouglii they must have died, they were so bad ; 
Tlicir j>cevi>h hearers almo-t \>iab they bad. 

Sonic fretful lcmj>crs wince at every touch. 

You always do too little or too much ; 

You sjK’ak with life, in hopes to entertain-* 

Your elcvaic<l voice goes through the br.iin ; 

You fall at once into a lower key — 

That 's worse — the dronc pi|>c of an humbic-bce. 

Tbe southern sash admits too strong a light : 

You rise and dro|> the curtain — now Ms night. 

He shakes H\ilh cold — you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a bl.azc— th.it N r<i.*isting him alive. 

Serve him with venison, ancl he chooses fish ; 

With sole— that s just the sort he would not wi&Yl 
He takes what he at fIr^l professed to loathe. 

And in due time feeds heartily on lK>th ; 

Yet still o'ercloudetl with a constant frown, 

He docs not swallow, but he gulps it down. 

Your hoj>c to please him vain on every plan. 

Himself should work that wonder, if he can. 

Alas ! his efibrts double his distress. 

He likes yours little, and his own still less t 
Thus always teasing others, always teased, 

His only plc.isurc is to be displeased. 

1 pity IxLshful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancier! scorn and undeserved dizain, 

And l>car the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and scU-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities arc so acute. 

The fear of l>cing silent makes us mule. 

^Ye sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our longues were loose ; 

But being tied, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip ; 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral um$. 

Od receiving bis Mother's Picture. 

Oh that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips arc thine— thy own sweet smiles I see 
The same that oft In childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say : 

• Grieve not, my child ; diase all ihy feare away * 

The meek intelUgencc of those dear eyes— 

Blest be the art that can immortalise. 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it— here shines on me still the some. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidd’st me honour, with an artless song 
AfTectionatCt a mother lost so long, 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her o>vn : 

And while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief; 
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^tc’cp me in Elysir^n reverie, 

A m‘>mcntary dream, tluii {\i*ni art s^hc. 

Mv mother ! when I learned that thuu \va.sl dead, 
Sa\, wasl ihoii conscious of the tears [ shed? 

Il<»vercd thy spirit o'er ihy sorrowing son, 

Wrctcli even then, lile’s junmey juft lK*gun ? 

IVrlinps lliou gavusl me, tliough iinfelt, a ki»s ; 

Peril aps a tear, if souls can weep in Mi>s — 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers— yes. 

1 heard the hell tolled on tliv burial -da v, 

1 saw the liearse that bore tliee slow away. 

And tiiniing from my nur'crv wimlow, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

Ibit wa> it '.iieh? It \\as. Where thou art gone, 
A<licvis .ati<( fa re welb are a sou mi unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting wonl shall pass my lip'. no more ! 
dliy maidens grlevc<l themselves at iny concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy <|uick return: 

Wlial anient ly I vvidiCii, I bmg l>clicvcd, 

An<(, disajipointctl still, was still deceived; 
by exjKciation every day iKguilcd, 

Dupe of to-morrow even fri>m a chihl. 

Tliu^ many a sa<l to-morrow came anti wcnl, 

'rdl. all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learnoil at last submission to my lot, 

Ibit, (hough I le>s dcplorc<l ihcc, nc cr forgot. 

Where once we <lwe1t our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nnrser)' floor; 

And where the gardener Kobin, day by day, 

Drew me to schiKd along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
III sc.irlel mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

* bis now become a history little known, 

Tliat once we callc<l the pastoral h<msc our own. 

Shi»ri dived |hK>cssion ! but the record fair, 

I'hal memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm, that has cfl!'acc<l 
A thousand other themes Ic^s deeply traced. 

Tliy nightly vigils to my chamber made, 

Thai thou mightst know* me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning l>ounties ere I left my home, 

Tlie biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

rhe fragrant wateni on my checks l>cs 1 owcd 

by thy uNvn hanti, till fresh they shone and glowed : 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Tliy constant flow of love, (hat knew no fall, 

Nc cr roiiglienc<) by those cataracts and breaks, 

1'hat humour interposed loo oflen makes: 

All this, still l<^ible in xnemor)'*5 page, 

And still to \k so to my latest age, 

AfUh joy to duly, makes me gla<l to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Cuuhl Time, his flight reverses! , restore the hourSp 
When, playing with ihy vesture’s (issued flowers, 

*riic violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into pn]Kr with a p\n— 

And thou wast happier than myself the white, 

Wouldsl softly speak, ami stroke my head and smile^ 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Miglit one wish bring them, would I wish them 
here? 

I would not trust my heart --the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I mighL 


but no — what here we call our life is such, 

So little to \k loved, and thou so much, 

That I shoul<l ill Te<iuitc thee to constrain 
'I hy uiilvuund spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant l>ark from Albion’s coast— 
Tile storms all wcalbcretl and the ocean crossed-^ 


Shoots into port at some wcll-havcnctl isle. 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile 
There sits quiescent on the fl<HMls, (hat shew 
Her beauteous fi»rm reflected clear below, 


While ain imprcgnateil with incense play 
Anmnd her, fanning light her streamers gay; 

So thou, with sails bow swift! hast reached the shore 
‘ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar 
And tliy love<l consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchoret! by thy side. 
lUit me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from tH)rt withheld, always distressed— 

Me howling Masts drive devious, tempest -tossed. 
Sails ript. seams o|)cning wide, atul compass lost : 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

Vet oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My )>oast is not that I de<luce my birth 


From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The s(»n of parents pas»e<l into the skies. 

Ami now, farewell— Time unrcvokcil has run 
His wDntc<l course, yet what I %vishcd U done. 
By contemplations help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again : 
To have rencwctl the jo)'s that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still arc free, 
Ami I can view this mimic show of thee, 


Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
Thyself rcmovc«l, thy ]>owcr to soothe me left. 


Volt&lro and the Lace-worker. 


Von colt.igcr, who weaves at her own door, 

Billow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shullling her threads about the livelong day. 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies do\>*n secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature lit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit ; 

Receives no praise ; but (hough her lot l>c such-— 
Toilsome and indigent— she renden much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And in that charier reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in (he skies. 

O happy peasant I O unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinseli hers the rich reward : 

He praised, i)crhaps, for ages yet to comCi 
She never heard of half a mile from home; 


He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. (From T^/k) 


To Mary. 

Addressed te Mn UdwIo la Autumn 1793. 

The twentieth year is w*elbnigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 

Ah, w'ould that this might be the last I 

My Maiy I 
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Thy s|>ints have a fainter flow, 

1 see thee daily weaker grow 5 

Twa^y my distress that brought thee low, 

.My Mary! 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my Ssike restless lierclofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary I 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind ofHcc for me still. 

Thy sight now seconds not thy 

My Mar)- ! 

hm well thou playMst the housewife’s part, 

And all ihy threads, with magic art, 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary I 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like langitage uttered in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whatever the theme, 

My .Nfar)’ I 

Tliy silver Jocks, once auburn bright, 

Arc still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden 1 >eams of orient light, 

My Mary ! 

For, could I view nor them nor thee, 

Wliat sight worth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 

Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign 5 
Yet gently pressed, press gently mine, 

My Mary I 

Such feebleness of limlis thou prov'st, 

Thai now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two; yet still thou lovst, 

My Maty ! 

And still to love, though pressed w*ith ill. 

In winlry age to feel no chill. 

With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary I 

But ah J by constant heed 1 know 
How oft the sadQ<-&s that I shew 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary t 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary I 

England. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 

My country I and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year, most port, deformed 
With dripping rains, or withered l>y a frost, 

1 would noi yet exchange thy sullen skies 
And fields without a flower for warmer France 
With all her vines j nor for Ausonia^s groves 
Of golden fniitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heighu sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task ; 


llui I can fvcl ihy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joy* anti sorrows with as true a heart 
As .any thundcrer there. And I c.in fed 
Ihy follici too, a ml with a Just diMlain 
Frown at cITcmliialc**, whose very look^ 

Kellect <lishonour on the land I love. 

Mow, in the name of soldiership an<l sen^c, 

Sh<»uld Mngkin<l prosper, when such thing:;, as -mootb 
And lender as a girl, all-cssence^l o‘er 
With CKlour>, and as profligate as sweet, 

^\ ho sell their laurel fur a myrtle wreath. 

And Jove when they shouhl fight,— when such as these 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of Jicr magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and lioa>t enough 
In every clime, and travel where \\c might, 

1 hat we were bom her children 5 praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s langu.agc was Ins mother tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name com]>atriol with his own. 
Farewell those honours, and ^rcwcll with them 
The hope of such hereafter ! They have fallen 
Each in bU field of glory : one in arms. 

And one in council — Wolfe upon tlie lap 
Of smiling Victory* that moment won, 

A\\i{ Chatham, heart -sick of his country’s shame I 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 

Sccureit it by an unforgiving frown 

If any wrongwi her. Wolfe, where’er he fougbt, 

Pul so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet's force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 

Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such \ 

Or all that we have left 1$ empty talk 

Of old achievemenis, and despair of new. . , . 

(From Ttt^, Book li.) 

The fim line* in the al>ove exmet are altered from ChurcbUlk 

/hrrtne// <»ee pnge 49;). 

S la very. 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, lo fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble tvhen I wake, for all the wealth 
ITiat sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No : dear os freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation prued above all price, 

1 had much rather be myself the slave 
And wear the bonds than fasten them on him. 

Wc have no slaves at homc.^Then why abroad? 

And they themselves once ferried o’er the >vave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in Engbnd ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment (hey arc free. 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That 's noble, and l>cspeaks a nation proud 
And jc.ilous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire ; that where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

(Prom 7<4r Task, Book U.) 

The Plrealde in Winter. 

Hark I ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwTlnkl^ face reflected bright ; 
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He c<irnc>, llic herald of a noi'!.y world, 

>]»allcrcd hoots strapped waist, and fr^cn locks; 
News from all nations lumbering at his Kick. 

True 10 his eliar^je, the tlosc-packcd l<>a<l behind , 

Vcl caicicsb N\liat he brink's hir> one concern 
Is to conduct It to the <lcstine<l inn, 

And, havinjj droppc<l tlic expected hag, pa^^s on. 
lie >S'lii'.tle'* as he goc", h^hi-hcartctl wretch! 

Odd and yet cheerhil : inc'senger of grief 
lVrhap> to ihou^ands, and of joy to some ; 

'I'o liim indifTcrenl wliellicr grief or joy. 

Houses in aNlic", and ilie fall of stocks, 

Hirtlis, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer’s checks 
h'a^t as the pcrio<U from his fluent <pull, 

Or shargc<l with amorous sighs o( absent sw ains, 

()i nymplu responsive, ecjually alTccl 

lli> hnrsc ami him, uiieonsciou> of them all. 

Ihit oh the important budget! M'^hcrcil in 
With such heart shaking iiiudc, who can My 
WUm are its tidings ? have oiir troops awaked ? 

Or <)o they still, as if with opium drugged. 

Snore 1<J tlic munmirs of the Atlantic w'nvc ? 

Is India free? and iUKs she wear her pluinc<l 
Aik I jewelled turban wilIi a 'in lie of peace, 

Or (U* we grind her still ? The graml dc*batc, 

I’ In* poptilar harangue, the tart reply, 

1'hc logic, anti the wi'iclom, and the wit, 

And the loud latigh — ] long to kn<wv them all ; 

I hum \o set the iinpri>oncd wranglers free, 

And give them voice ami utterance once .again# 

Now stir the hre, ami clo^c the shutter'' fast, 

Ix’t fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 

And while the huhhhrtg and loiid-hissiiig urn 
I brows u]) a steamy column, and the cups, 

That clicer hut not inchriatc, wait on each, 

So let us wxiconic peaceful evening in. 

Not such his evening who, with shining face, 

Sweats in the crow<led theatre, and s<picc 2 cd 
And hored w ith ell k>w- points through both his sides, 
Out -scolds the ranting actor on the stage : 

Nor his wlio patient slaiuls till his feet thr<»b, 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patilols bursting with heroic rage, 

Or placemen all trancpiilHty and smiles. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not even critics criticise ; that holds 
Ini)ui>itive attention, while I rca<l, 

Fast hound in chains of silence, which the fairi 
Though clofjucnl themselves, yet fear to break ; 

What is it but a map of busy life, 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 

That tempts ambition. On the summit sec 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

lie climivs, he pants, he grasps them ! At his hecl^ 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down, 

And wins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 
Meanders, lubricate the course they take ; 

The mo<lest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
To engross a moment’s notice, and yet begs, 

Begs a propitious car for his poor thoughts, 

However trivial all that he conceives. 

Sweet Ixishfulness ! it claims at least this praise ; 


'fhe <k*arth of information and goo<l 
That it foretell' us, always comes to pass. 
Cal.vr.vcts of dccl.imation thunder here : 


There forests of no meaning spreail the page, 

In which .'ll! comprehension wanders lost ; 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us tlicrc, 

With merry dc'canls on a nation’s woes. 

The real appears a wildernes> of str.angc 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks, 

And lilie'i for the brows of faded age, 
fccih for the toothless, ringlets for the kald, 

Ilc.avcn, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets* 
Nectarcous essences, Olymipian dews, 

Sermons, .and city fcasis, and favourite airs, 

/Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, ^ Oemuji char 
And Kalterfello, with his hair on end biao and coujuirf 
At his own wonders, wondering for bis brcarl. 

' Vis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great llalicl, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a Mfc distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The glolic aud its concern'^, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 

That lilicratcs and exempts me from them all. . • • 

Oh Winter ! niler of the in>ertc(l year, 

Thy scaltere^i li.air w ith sleet like .ashes filled, 


Thy breath cougealc<I upon ihy lips, thy checks 
Fringed with a licard ina<ic while with other snowft 
Than tho‘«c of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch ihy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sibling car imiebted to no wdiccls 

But urge<l by storms along its slippery way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And drci<lc<l as thou art ! I'hou liohrst the sun 
A prisoner in the yet iindaw'ning east, 

Shortening his journey lietwccn mom and noon. 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 

Down to the rosy w*cst ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with ad<le<l hours 
or social converse and instructive ease. 


And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares* 

I crown thee king of intimate delights 
Fireside enjoyment^, home-boni happiness, 

And all the comforts that the low ly roof 
Of un(listurl>cd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know. « . « 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace r 
Return, sweet Evening, aud continue long. 
Methinks 1 see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron-step slow- moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and l)cast, the other charged for man 
With sw'cet oblivion of the cares of day: 

Not sumptuously adorned, nor ncetliiig aid, 

Like homely- featured Night, of clustering gems ; 

A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hm : not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple sone« 
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Not long beneath the helming brine, 
Expert to snttn, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline. 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted : nor his fricnd> had failed 
To check the vessePs course. 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind. 
And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford ; 

And such storms allow, 

I’hc cask, the coop, the floated coni, 
Delayed not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
\N*hate'er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
*1 heir haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea. 

Alone could rescue them ; 

Vet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserteil, and his friends so nigh. 

He long surx’ives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 

And so long he, with uns{>ent power. 
His destiny repelled ; 

And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cried * Adieu ! ' 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every' blast. 
Could catch the sound no more : 

For then, by toil suliducd, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

No poet wept him ; but the jxige 
Of narrative sincere, 

That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson's tear : 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, or dream. 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 

But misery still delights to trace 
Ils semblance !n another’s case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 

^Vhcn, snatched from all c/Tcctual aid, 
We perished, each alone : 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in dee(>er gulfs than he. 


Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt And thy votary calm, 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet's toil ; 

To weaving nets for bird -alluring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

When they command whom man was bom to please, 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 

(From Tfte Task, Book iv.) 

On the Loss of the ' Royal George.* 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that arc no more 1 
All sunk l)enea(h the wave. 

Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel. 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kem|)enfeU i$ gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in the sheath ; 

His fiDgern held the pen. 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes 1 
And mingle with our cup 
The tears that England owes. 

Her timbers yet arc sound, 

And she may float again 
Full charged with England’s thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Must plough the wave no more. 

The Castaway. 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 

Washed headlong from on board, 

Of friends, of hope, of all berefl, 

Hli floating home for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went. 

Nor ever ship left AlUon’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him bebeld, nor her again. 

9 * 


From the Translation of the *tUad.’ 

Think, oh Achilles, semblance of the Gods I 
On thy own father full of days like me. 

And trembling on the gloomy verge of life. 
Some neighbour Chief, it may be, even now, 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand. 
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No frictul to succour him in hU ciislrcss. 

W:\y c]ool>iles<, hearing that Achilles lives, 
lie '>lill rejoices ho|>ing «lay by day, 

I hat one <lay he shall see llie face agair> 

Uf his own > 0 M from distant Troy relumed. 

Ihji me no comfort cheers whose bravest sons, 

So late the Mower of Ilium, all arc blain. 

When (i recce came hilher I had fifty sons ; 

Nineteen were children of one l>c<l, the rest 
Horn of my concubines A numerous house J 
lJul fiery Mars haih iliinn‘<l it. One I had, 

One, more than all my sons the strength of Troy, 
Whom landing for his counuy lliou bast slain — 
Hector — Mis Ui<ly lo redeem I come 
Into .\chaiaT fleet, bringing, myself, 

Kansom ine^li 1 nable to thy tent. 

KcNcrcncc the God«, Achilles ! recollect 
Thy father ; for his vakc compasdon show 
To me more pitiable ^lill, who draw 
Home til my lips (humiliation yet 
Tn>ecu on earth) his liand who slew my son. 

tPrum ituuk Xkiv.) 

To Mrs Uawln. 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feigned they drew. 
An clo<)uencc scarce given to mortals, new 
/\nd undchased by praise of meaner things, 

'I'hat, ere through .age or woe i shed my wings, 

I may record ihy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true. 

Verse that immorlali/cs whom it sings. 

Hut thou hast little need. There is a l) 0 ok 
Hy seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright : 

There all thy dcc<ls, my faithful Mary, shine, 

Ami, since thou own'st that pr.ii>c, I spare thee mine. 

On Dr Johnson. 

Oct. y, t77> 

Mv iiKAR Friesp,— I wrote my last l.eHcr merely 
to inform you that I had nothing to say, in answer to 
which you have said nothing. I admire the propriety of 
your comluct, though I am a loser by it. I will endeavour 
to say something now, and shall hope for something 
in return. I have been well cntcrtainctl with Johnson*s 
biography, for which I thank you : with one exception, 
and that a swinging one, I think he has acejuitted 
himself with his usual good*scnsc and sufTtcicncy. His 
treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. 
A (Pensioner is not likely to spare a republican, and 
the Doctor, in order, 1 suppose, to convince his royal 
patron of titc sincerity of his monarchical principles, has 
l>clal>oure<l that great |)oet*s character with the most in* 
dustrious cruelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the 
shadow of one goo<I quality. Churlishness in his private 
life, and a rancorous hatred of everything royal in his 
public, are the two colours with which he has smeared 
all tlie canvas. If he had any virtues, they arc not to be 
found in the Doctor's picture of him, and it is well for 
Milton that some sourness in his temper is the only 
vice with which his memory has been charged ; it is 
evident enough that if his biographer could have dis* 
covered more, he would not have spared him. As a 
poet, he has treated him with severity enough, and has 
plucked one or (wo of the most beautiful feathers out of 
his Muse’s wing, and trampled them under his great foot* 


He h.ss passed sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, 
and h.is taken occasion from tlial charming poem to 
expO'< to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) 
the childish pratticment of pastoral compositions, as if 
Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them alt. 
The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of the 
nuTnl>cr<, the classical >pirii of antiquity that prevails 
in it, go for nothing. I am convinced by the way 
that he has no car for |>octical nuinlxrs, or that it w.is 
si<>ppe<l by prejmiice against the harmony of Milton's. 
Was there ever anything so delightful a’; the music of 
the Paradise Lost? It is like that of a fine organ; has 
the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the 
softness and elegance of (he Dorian flute. Variety with- 
out end and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. 
Vet the Doctor has little or nothing to say u|>on this 
copious theme, but talks something about the unfitness 
of the Knglish language for blank -verse, and how apt 
it is in the mouth of some readers to degenerate into 
<lccIamation. Oh ! 1 could thrash his old jacket till I 
made his pension jingle in his pockets. I could talk a 
go<Kl while longer, but 1 have no room ; our love attends 
you. — Yours affect ionalcly, ^Y. C. 

EcoDomy of Ufa. 

> 78 > 

My dear Friend,— I have neither long visits to pay 
nor to receive, nor ladies to spend hours in telling me 
that which might be told in five minutes, yet often find 
m)*sclf obliged to be an economist of time, and to make 
the most of a short opj>ortunily. Let our station be x% 
retired as it may, there is no want of playthings and 
avocations, nor much nee<l to seek them, in this world 
of ours. Business, or wU.il presents itself lo us undci 
that imposing chancter, will find us out, even in the 
stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however trivial 
in reality, as a just demand u]>on our attention. It is 
wonderful how, by means of such real or seeming neces- 
sities, my time is stolen away. 1 h.svc just time lo 
ol>scrvc that time is short, and by the time I have made 
the observation time is gone. I have wondered in former 
days at the patience of the antediluvian world ; that they 
could endure a life almost millenary with so little variety 
as seems to have fallen to (heir share. It is probable 
that they had much fewer employments than we. Their 
affairs lay in a ii.arrowcr compass ; their libraries were 
indifferently furnished ; philosophical researches were 
carried on >vith much less industry and acuteness o! 
penetration ; and fiddles, perhaps, were not even in- 
vented. How then could seven or eight hundred years 
of life be supportable? I have asked this question 
formerly, and been at a loss to resolve it ; but I think 
I can answer it now. I will suppose myself bom a 
thousand years before Noah was bom or thought of. I 
rise with the sun; I worship; I prepare my breakfast; 
I swallow A bucket of goat’s milk and a doien good 
sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to my bow, and 
my youngest boy, a lad of about thirty years of age, 
having played with my arrows till he has stript off all 
the feathers, I find myself obliged to repair them. The 
morning is thus spent in preparing for the chase, and i( 
b become necessary that I should dine. I dig op my 
roots ; I wash them ; I lx>il them ; I find them not done 
enough; I boil them again; my wife b angry; we 
dispute ; we settle the point ; but in the meantime (he 
fire goes out and must be kindled again. All thb is very 
amusing. I hunt ; I bring home the prey ; with the 
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skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make a new one. Uv 
this time the day is far s|>enl ; 1 feel myself faii^'ue<!, and 
retire to rest. Thus wh.at with lillini; the ground and 
eating the fruit of it, hunting, and walking, ami running, 
and mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, 
I can suppose an inhabitant of the prima.*val world so 
much occupieil as to sigh over the shortness of life, and 
to find at the end of many ccn!ur^e^ that they had all 
slipped through his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shadow. What wonder then that I, who live in a day 
of so mucli greater refinement, when there is so much 
more to be wanted, and wishe<l, and to be enjoye<l, 
should feci myself now and then pinched In point of 
opportunity, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides 
of a sheet like this. Thus, however, it is ; and if the 
ancient gentlemen to whom I have referred, and their 
complaints of the disproportion of time to the occasions 
they had for it, will not serve me as an excuse, I must 
even plead guilty, and confess that I am often in haste 
when I have no good reason for being so. 

The Candidate's Visit. 

Murek > 9 , 1784 . 

My df.ar Friend,— It being his .Majesty’s pleasure 
that I should yet have another op}>ortunity to write 
before he dissolves the rarliamcnt, I avail myself of it 
with all possible aberity. I thank you for your bst, 
which \vtKs not the less welcome for coming, like an 
extraordinary gatette, at a time when ic was not 
cx|)ccted. 

As, when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water 
finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, w hich in its 
calmer stale it never reaches, in like manner the effect of 
these turbulent times is fell even at Orebardside, where 
in general we live as undisturbed by the political element 
as shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally de- 
posited in some hollow l>eyond the water-mark by the 
usual dashing of the waves. We were silting yester- 
day after dinner— the two ladies and myself— very com* 
posed ly, and without the least apprehension of any such 
intrusion, in our snug parlour, one bdy knitting, the 
other netting, and the gentleman winding worsietl, when, 
lo our unspeakable surprise, a mob appeared before the 
window, a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
hallooed, and the maid announced Mr Grenville, Puss 
was unfortunately let out of her box, so that the candi* 
date, with all his good friends at his heeb, was refused 
admittance at the grand entry, and referred lo the back 
door, as the only possible way of approoclb 
Candidates are creature* not very susceptible of affronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window than 
be absolutely excluded. In a minute the yard, the 
kitchen, and the parlour were filled. Mr Grenville, 
advancing towards me, shook me by the hand with a 
degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As 
soon as he and as many more as could find chairs were 
seated, he began to open the intent of his visit I told 
him 1 hod no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 

I assured him I had no infinence, which he >vas not 
equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr Ashbumer, the drapier, addressing bifnsclf 
to me at that moment, infonned me that I had a great 
deal. Supposing that I could not be possessed of such 
ft treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my 
first assertion by saying that if I had any I was utterly 
at a loss to imagine where ft could be, or wherein it 
coniUled. Thus ended the conference, hfr Grenville 


'queexoi me by the hand ag.vin. kiNS4.-<l the b<lies, and 
sMlhdrcvv. He kisM.-<l likewise the nuid in the kitchen, 
and .vccme<l uj>on tlie whole a most l-oiug, kind- 

hearted gentleman. He very Noung, gentrcl, and 
handsome. lie has a )iair of ver>* eyes in hi' head, 
which not being sufficient, as it should seem, for (he 
many nice and difficult a senator, he has a 

third also, which he wore sus|>cndc*<l by a rdxrnd from 
his buftonholc. The boys hallocKrtl, ihc ^J^'gs l»arkcd, 
PuiS scamperc^l ; the hero, with his Ismg train of obse- 
quioU:> followers, withdrew. Wc made ourselves very 
merry with the .id venture, and in .short time veidetj 
into our former tranquillity, never prolobly to be thus 
interrupted more. I thought myself, however, happv in 
iKring able lo affirm truly that I had not that influence 
for which he sued : and for which, had I bc-en posscssc<l 
of it, with my present views of the dispute between (he 
Crown and the Commons, I must have refused him, for 
he is on the side of (he former. It is comfortable lo lie 
of no conset|ucnce in a worl<l where one cann(4 exercise 
any without disobliging $omc\>ody. The town, however, 
seems to be much at his service, and, if he l>c equally 
successful throughout ihc county, he will undoubtedly 
gain his election. Mr Ashbumer, pcrlwps, w.is a little 
mortified, because it was evident that I owe<l the honour 
of this visit to his misreprcscnialion of my im|M)rtancc. 
Pul had he thought proper to assure Mr Grenville that 
I had three heads, 1 should not, I sup|>ose, h.ivc been 
bound to produce them. 

To Lacly Hesketh. 

Olxsv, FtK 

Mv DEAREST CousiN ,— 1 have l)ccn impatient to tell 
you that I am impatient to sec you again. .Mrs Unwm 
partakes with me in all my feelings upon this subject, 
and longs also lo sec you. 1 should have told you so by 
the last post, but have been so completely occupiol by 
this tormenting specimen that it was impo&vibic to do 
it. I sent the General a Letter on Mond.ay that w*ould 
distress and alarm him 5 1 sent him another yesterday 
that will, I hope, quiet him again. Johnson has a]>olo- 
gized very civilly for the multitude of his friend’s stric- 
tures, and his friend has promised to confine himself in 
future lo a comparison of me with the original [Homer], 
so that 1 doubt not we shall jog on merrily together. And 
now my dear, let me tell you once more tliat your kindness 
in promising us a visit has charmed us both— I shall see 
you again, I shall he-ir your voice, we shall take walks 
together 5 I will shew you iny prospecU, the hovel, the 
alcove, the Ouse, and Its Innks, everything that I have 
described. I anticipate the pleasure of those days not 
very far distant, and I feel a part of it at this moment. 
Talk not of an inn 5 mention it not for your life. We have 
never had so many visilors but we could easily accommo- 
date them all, though we have received Unwin, and his 
wife, and his sister, and his son all at once. My dear, 

1 will not Jet you come till (he end of May or beginning 
of June, because before that lime my greenhouse will not 
be ready to receive us, and it is (he only pleasant room 
belonging to us. When the plants go out, we go in. I 
line it with mats, and spread the floor with mats, and 
there you shall sit with a bed of mignonette at your side, 
and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine $ and I 
will make you a bouquet of myrtle every day. Sooner 
than the time I mention the country will not be in com- 
plete beauty. And 1 will tell you what you shall find 
at your first entrance. Imprimis, as soon as you have 
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^inured tlic vcNtilnilc, if >'OM C.iM a look on ci liter M<lf of 
)ou, yi>\\ slinll see on ihe riglil hand .1 l>ox of my nuking. 

Ir iho b 'x in which have l>ccn kMlge<l .ill my 
.irvi in IS Inch h»dgc> I'u.vS al pFOcni. Hul he, j»<»or 
hllow, i< ssorn out with age, and j)r<>nil''C'> to die Itefore 
yoM enn see him. On the right hand stamis a cupl)oar<l, 
the ssofk of tlic same .Author. Il was once a dovc*cagc, 
hut I ir.insformed il. Opp«)sitc to yosi st.atuU a table 
which I aby matle, biU a mereilos ^erv.int having 
scruld>ed il until il became paralylic, il serves no pur- 
po-e m*sv bul of ornament, ami all my clean j^htHrs stand 
uiuler it. On t)ic left hand, al ihe farther end of this 
superb vcstilmlc you will liivl the of the parlour into 
whicli I will con<luci ysm. and where I will inirsKluco you 
lo Mrs I’nwin (unless we ^hould inecl her before), and 
wbtre we will be as happy as ihc day is long. Order 
yourself, my CouNin, to the Swan at Nc\v|>ort, and there 
you diall find me reatly to conduct you to OIney. 

My detir, I have lohl Homer what yon R.iy aUml Casks 
an<l L*rn>, and have aske<l him whether he is sure ihal il 
is a Cask in which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears 
dial il is a Cask, and lhal il will never l>e anything 
belter than a Cask lo Kiernily. So if the Ciod is con- 
tent with il, we inu>l even womler al his taste, and l>e so 
tiMK— Adieu my dearest, tlcarcst Cousin, W. C. 

1 ‘h« M.iiul.ird tdition of Cooper’s works is lhal by Souihey, wlih 
a Memoir <15 vob. reprinted in Itohn's I.ibrary, i853-$4), 

Anoihsr is ihM of Crimshawe (S vots. 1835). Besides th« AIJine 
(1865) Mid (ilohe (1B70) edition^ of the |K>ems, (here are lexis by 
Mrs Meynell (hfci4b Ihsi ley < 1905), .mil Milford <i</o$X T. Wright 
edited a ii>4 vols. in I9»4 •*ind nes^ty foiihti 

luht'i LtiUrt c/C(>^vf^r \x\ i9»S‘ fbe An(t» ‘I'ktljr^hthv**%y Cowper's 
Cir^i puhlic.'iiinn was an anonymous sml vehcmeni attack in 

vetNC on bis cousin the Rev. .Martin Mnden's defence df polygamy. 
See Lives by Ifayley (iSoj; 4ihcd., much extended. ilu>. Cold Min 
Smith (t 39 o), Wright and Lord Daxid Cecil (19V9); .stso 

Kauiset's study (1928). Kor the OIney pericnl, compare Tkf Otary 

Siipuuf I school master .si OIney (cd. Wright • I9>9k And 

well wotlh rending arc SAintc-Heuve s three delightful essays on 
Cowper, in Ihc elevenih s*olume of llie Cttustritt tin Ln*uitt nnd 
Mrs Browning’s * Cooper's Grave.’ 

Robert LIoy<l (I733'<>4)| the friend of Cowper 
and Cliurchill, was the son of an imdcr-mastcr at 
Westminster School. He distinguished himself at 
1‘rinily College, Cambridge, but was irregular in 
his habits \ about 1756 he became «in usher under 
his father. The wearisome routine of this life soon 
disgusted liim, and he attempted to earn a sub- 
sistence by his litcrar)' talents. His light and easy 
poem, TIu Actor (1760), attracted some notice, 
and was the precursor of Churchill’s Reset ad. By 
contributing to periodicals as essayist, poet, and 
stage critic, Lloyd picked up a precarious subsist* 
ence, but his means were recklessly squandered 
in company with Churchill and other wits ‘upon 
town.’ He brought out two indifferent theatrical 
pieces, published his poems by subscription, and 
edited the St Jamc^s 1762-63), to which 

Coiman, Bonncll Thornton, and others contributed. 
On Lloyd's being imprisoned for debt, Churchill 
generously allowed him a guinea a week, as well 
as a servant, and endeavoured to raise a subscrip- 
tion to extricate him from his embarrassments. 
Churchill died in November 1764, and ‘Lloyd,' 
says Southey, ‘had been apprised of his danger ; 
but svhen the news of his death was somewhat 


abruptly announced lo him as he was silting at 
dinner, he 'vas seized with a sudden sickness, 
and saying, I shall follow poor Charles ” took 
to his bed, from which he never rose again ; 
dying, if ever man died, of a broken heart The 
tragedy did not end here : Churchill’s favourite 
sister, who is said to have possessed much of 
her brothers sense and spirit and genius, and 
lo have been betrothed to Lloyd, attended him 
during his illness ; and, sinking under the double 
loss, soon followed her brother and her lover to 
ihe grave.’ Lloyd, in conjunction with Coiman, 
parodied the odes of Gray and Mason, and the 
humour of their burlesques is not tinctured with 
malignity. The unlucky Lloyd, indeed, seems to 
have been one of the gentlest of witty obscrN'crs 
and lively satirists, wrecked by the friendship of 
Churchill and the Nonsense Club. Both Churchill 
and Cowper copied and imitated his vivacious 
style. 

The two following extracts arc from ‘The 
Temple of Favour’ and ‘The Author’s Apology.’ 
Lloyd’s poems are included in the collections oi 
Anderson and Chalmers. 

The Miseries of a Poet's Life. 

The harlot muse, so passing gay, 

Bewitches only to \)etray. 

Tliough for a while with easy air 
She sinoolhs the ruggetl hrow of care. 

And laps the mind in flowery dreams, 

Wiih Fancy’s transitory gleams ; 

Fond of the nothings she bestows, 

We wake at last to real w*ocs. 

'I’hrough every age, in every place, 

Consider well the poet’s case ; 

By turns protected and caressed, 

Defamed, dependent, and distressed. 

The joke of wits, the bane of slaves, 

The curse of fools, the butt of knaves ; 

Too ]>roud lo stoop for sen'ile ends, 

To lacquey rogues or flnltcr friends; 

Wiih prcnligality to give. 

Too careless of the means to live ; 

The bubble fame intent to gain, 

And yet too lazy to maintain s 
He quits the world he never prized, 

Pitied by few, by more despised, 

And, last lo friends, oppressed by foes. 

Sinks to the nothing whence he rose. 

0 glorious trade ! for wit ’s a trade, 

Where men arc ruined more than made 
Let crazy neglected Gay, 

The shabby Otway, Dryden gray, 

Those titneful servants of the Nine^ 

Not that I blend their names wnth mine^ 
Repeat their lives, their works, their famOt 
And teach the world some useful shame. 

The Dlemal Case of the Usher, 

Were I At once empowered to shew 
My utmost vengeance on my foe. 

To punish with extremest rigour, 

I could inflict no penance bi^er 
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Than, using him as learning's tool, 

To make him usher of a school. 

For, not to dwell upon ihc toil 
Of working on a barren soil, 

And lal>ouring with incessant pains. 

To cultivate a blockhead's brains, 

Tlic duties there but ill 

The love of letters^ arts, or wit. . . ♦ 

For me, it hurts me to the soul 
To brook confinement or control ; 

Still to l)e pinione<] down to teach 
The syntax and the parts of speech ; 

Or, what |>erhaps is drudgery worse, 

The links, and joints, and rules of verse ; 

To (leal out authors by retail. 

Like \icnny pots of Oxford ale ; 

Oh, 'tis a ser\’ice irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oari 
Yet such his task, a dismal trutli, 

Who watches o’er the bent of youth, 

And while a paltry stipend earning, 
lie sows the richest seeds of learning, 

And tills minds with pr<'j>cr care, 

And sees them their due produce bear ; 

No joys alas f his toil beguile, 

His {Ticfi lies fallow all the while. 

‘ Vet still he *s on the road,* you say, 

‘Of learning.* Why, perhaps he may, 

Ilut turns like horses in a mill, 

Nor getting on, nor standing still ; 

For little way his learning reaches, 

Who reads no more than what he teaches, 

John Newton (1725-1807), ihc hymn-writer 
and friend of Cowper, was bom in London, the 
son of a shipmaster, and sailed with his father 
for six years. Impressed on board a man-of-war, 
he was made midshipman, but was degraded for 
attempted escape, and look service in a #lavc- 
trading ship, He was for some lime $er\'ant to 
the negro mistress of a slave-trader in Sierra 
Leone, and his own condition was practically that 
of slave. He went to sea again, and, according 
to his own account, led a reckless, debauched, pro- 
fane, and infidel life ; but in March 1748 ho was 
converted and became a new man. Yet, strange to 
say, it was after this that he became mate and then 
master of a slave-ship, trading from Liverpool to 
West Africa and thence to America with slaves. 
He spent much time in religious exercises, kept a 
strict record of all his actions, and was a severe 
judge of his own conduct But, like the majority 
of sincere and earnest Christians, his eyes Nvere 
not therefore opened either to the wickedness of 
slavery or to a sense of the horrors of the slave- 
trade. It gives a curious interest to his diary to 
find that $0 good a man seems as yet to have 
had hardly any misgivings as to the lawfulness of 
the trade he was engaged in, though afterwards 
he became a zealous opponent of slavery and the 
slave-trade. After his conversion he lapsed once, 
for a very short time, into religious indifference 
(August 1748)1 but in Africa was revisited with 
affliction, which was the means, he says, ‘ of bring- 


ing him buck to OckI.* On the nvxl page ^ p. 30) 
of his abridged diary by Bull \se find him writing : 

‘If you can inform me of my [lottery] lickct lia\ing 
(umc-d up a great |>rirc. the neuw will not Ijc di.'Kigrw 
.•ihlc ; * and in the .'^nie Idler, referring to his bbter, he 
'Thank her for the tolerably happy life I now 
lead, for to her only I owe it.' Again, in .March 
C749» achlrc^sing the same corrc:»]Mm<lcin ffm kic 
Sesters he says: . . . 'Though wc ha\c Iwen bore six 
months, 1 have not bt'cn ten day^ in the ship, l*cing con* 
tinually cruising about in the l>oats to purchatn* 
for which we arc obligc<l to take as much jwins as the 
Jesuits are said to do in making proselytes, sometimes 
venturing in a lit lie canoe through seas like rnount.ains, 
sometimes travelling through the woods, often in danger 
from the wild l>ca.sis, and much oftener from the JT)»»re 
wild inhabitants, scorched by the sun in the day, and 
chiUc<l by the dews in the night. Providence has pre* 
scr>ed me safe through a variety of these scenes .since I 
saw you last, and I hope will continue so to do. Not* 
withstanding what I have said in relation to the dilhculties 
I 1 meet with here, I assure you I was never so happy in 
my life as I have liecn since I left Liverpool. I can 
cheerfully .submit to a grc-ai deal this voyage, because I 
hope it will lie the last I slwll make in an under statum, 
and Wcause I hope when it is finished a satisfactory 
meeting with my friends will make amends. I may l>c 
deccivcti, but, however, I find an advantage in persuad- 
ing myself for the best.* 

On the coast of Sierra Leone in 1752 he holds 
himself t>ound to testify for Christ and admonish 
careless Christians by earnest letters, yet records 
with thankfulness, and evidently without disgust 
or horror, the success he had in putting down a 
serious mutiny amongst the slaves on board his 
ship. And a month later he writes : 

* One circumstance 1 cannot but set down here, and 
which I hope 1 shall always take pleasure in ascribing 
to the ble?»sing of the God of |)eace — I mean the remark- 
able dis|>osition of the nicn*slaves I have on board, 
who seem for some time past to have entirely changed 
their tcm{>ers. 1 was at first continually alanned by 
their almost desperate attempts to make insurrections. 
One of these affairs has l>ecn mentioned, but we had 
more aflenvards ; and when most quiet they were 
always watching for opportunity. However, from the 
end of February they have behaved more like children 
in one family than slaves in chains and irons, and arc 
really upon all occasions more obser^*mg, obliging, and 
considerate than our white people. Vet in this space 
they would oAen in all likelihood have been able to 
do much more mischief lh.in in former parts of the 
VO)11gC.’ . . , 

He sets Wednesday, November zist, apart for the 
special purpose of seeking a blessing upon his voyage, 
and for protection through its various difficulties and 
dangers. . . . Mr Newton arrived at Liverpool, com- 
pleting his second voyage in the African^ on the qih 
of At^st, ‘ having had,* he sa>*s, ‘a favourable passage, 
and in general a comfortable sense of the presence 
of Cod through the whole, and towards the end some 
remarkable delivemnees and answers to prayer. I 
had the pleasure to return thanks in the churches (at 
Liverpool) for an African voyage peiformetl without any 
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acciticnt, or ibc l()**s of a sintjle man.’ . . . Writing in | 
1763. }ic saysr * The reader may perhaps wonder, as I 
now do myself, lhai, knowing ihe 'l.Ue of lhi^ vile iraffic 
lr> 1 k‘ as 1 have deserdwd * (ihe reference i> i« a letter 
in uliiih he ha^ Inreii speakinj^ of the stale an<l circum- 
stances of the slaves), ‘and alx>iiT><ling with enormities 
which I have not mentioned, I clUi not at the lime start 
with horror at my own employ meiU as .an agent in pro- 
moting it. Custom, example, and interest had blinded 
my eyes. I diil it ignc»rantly. for I am '•ure had I thought 
of the slave trade then as I have thought of it since, 
no considerations would have induced me to continue in 
it. Though my religious views were not ver)* clear, my 
conscience was very leiulcr, and I durst not have <lis- 
pleased <io<l hy acting against the light of my mind. 
Inriced a slave sliip, while on the coast, is exposed to 
sucli innunicmhlc and continual <iangers that I was often 
then, and !>till am, astonished that anyone, much more 
that so many, should leave the coast in safely. I was 
then favoured with an uncommon degree of <lej>cndence 
upon the providence of (>od, which supported me ; hut 
this confidence mu^t have failed in a moment, and I 
should have iKjen overwhelmed with <listrcss anci terror 
if I had known, or even suspect c<l, that I was acting 
wrongly. I felt greatly the disagrccahlencss of the busi- 
ness. The office of a gaoler, and the restraints under 
which I was obliged to keep my prisoners, were not 
suitable to my feelings; hut I consklcred it as the line 
of life which G<mI in His providence had alloltcrl me, 
and as a cr<is.s which I ought to boar with |xatience and 
thankfulncvs (ill Me should In* pleased to deliver me from 
it. I ill then I only thought m)^c 1 f bound u> treat the 
slaves under my care with gentleness, and to consult 
their c»asc and convenience so far as was consistent with 
the safety of the whole family of whites ami blacks on 
l)oar<i my ship.' In his Xarrative Mr Newton sa)*s: ' I 
had often petitioned in my prayers that the Lord, in His 
owD time, would \k pleased to ftx me in a more hunuinc 
calling.' 

He continued the African slave business till a 
sudden illness in August 1754 made him resign 
the command of a ship just about to start on 
another African voyage. In 1755 he became tide- 
surveyor at Liverpool. The 9th and loth days of 
April 1756 he speaks of as days of much spiritual 
enjoyment ; on May 4lh : 

* Determined this day to have n ticket in the ensuing 
lottery; not, I hope, with a desire of amassing money 
merely, but, if it should be so, of increasing my capacity 
for usefulness.' 

His views on theatres arc interesting as express* 
ing the extreme form of hostility on the part of 
evangelicals of the old school : 

' If there is any practice in this land sinful, attendance 
on the play-house is properly and eminently so. The 
theatres arc fountains and means of vice ; I had almost 
said in the same manner and degree as the ordinances of 
the gospel arc the means of grace ; and I can hardly 
think there is a Christian upon earth who would dare to 
be seen there, if the nature and effects of (he theatre were 
properly set before him. Dr Witherspoon, of Scotland, 
has written an excellent piece upon (he Stage, or, rather, 
against it, which I wish every person who makes the 
least pretence to fear God had an opportunity of perusing. 
I cannot judge much more favourably of Ranelagh, 


Wiuxhall, and all the innumerable train of <hssi|ntions 
by whivh the g'xi of tlu> world blinds the eyes of multi- 
tudes. lest the light of the glorious gospel should shine in 
up'm them.' 

In 1758 he applied for holy orders, and in 1764 
he was offered the curacy of Olney and ordained. 
Hither William Cowper came four years later, and 
a very close friendship sprang up. A self-devoting 
minister, who was to contribute largely to the 
evangelical revi\al, Xcvvlon proved a tender and 
sympathetic spiritual director to the morbidly 
sensitive poet, and strove, though witli somewhat 
imperfect insight, to relieve his constitutional 
gloom. In 1779 he became rector of St Mary 
Woolnoth, London, and was till the end, even 
after he became blind, a laborious and faithful 
minister of the Word. His prose works, especially 
the CariUphonut (1781), a selection from his letters, 
simple in style, sincere, fen id, and soul-searching, 
were long popular, but are now little read, save 
the autobiographical RonarkabU Particulars in his 
o-ivn Life. But some of his Olney Hymus^zZo of 
which were from his pen— have been taken to the 
heart by the English world, including, ‘Approach, 
my soul, the mercy-seat;' ‘How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds ‘ One there is, above all others 
* Come, my soul, thy suit prepare ‘ Glorious things 
of thee are spoken and ‘ Quiet, Lord, my froward 
heart.’ Edward Fiu-Gerald said : ‘ His journal to 
his wife, written at sea, contains some of the most 
beautiful things I ever read — fine feeling in very 
fine English.' 

See Life hy Cecil (tSo8). prefixed to a collected edition of 
Newton’«i works (i6t6); ThoftiAi Wright, Tkt T^*n 9 / 

(i8$6); and other vrorke cited at Cowper. 

Williniu Hnylcy (>745-1820) it was, the biog- 
rapher of Cowper, of whom Southey obsen-ed that 
‘ everj'thing about that man is good except his 
poctrj'.’ Vet his poems enjoyed great popularity 
in their day, and on Warton’s death in 1790 he 
was offered but declined the laurcateship. Besides 
his principal work. The Triumphs of Temper, a 
poem in six Ciintos (1781), he wrote an Essay on 
History, addressed to Gibbon (1780); an Essay 
on Epie Poetry {\7i2) ; a still entertaining Essay on 
Old Maids Life 0/ Miiton {17^) \ Essays 

on Sculpture, addressed to Flaxman (1800); the 
Life of Covjper (1803); The Triumph of Music 
(1804); a Ufe of Romney (1809); and some half- 
dozen other works. Blake illustrated his Ballads 
founded on Anecdotes of Animals. Bom at 
Chichester, and educated at Eton and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, he settled in >774 on his 
estate of Eartham Hall in Sussex, where he 
was visited by many of the eminent men of his 
times. His overstrained sensibility and romantic 
tastes exposed him to ridicule, yet he was amiable 
and accomplished, and a capital talker. It was 
through his personal application to Pitt that 
Cowper received his pension, and he wrote 
CowpePs epitaph j he seems, indeed, to have felt 
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a sort of melancholy pride and satisfaction in 
writing epitaphs on his friends. Hayley prepared 
Memoirs of his own life (2 vols. 4to, 1823), which 
he disposed of to a publisher on condition of his 
receiving an annuity for the rest of his life ; this 
he enjoyed for eight years. 

InscrlptiOD on the Tomb of Cowper. 

Ve who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignihed by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper *s dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, sufRcc not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection's praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong ; 

His virtues formc<l the magic of his song, 

Od the Tomb of Mrs UdwIq. 

Trusting in God with all her heart and mind» 

This woman proved magnanimously kind ; 

Endured affliction's desolating hail, 

And watched a poet through misfortune's vale. 

Her spotless dust angelic guards defend t 
It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend. 

That single title in itself is fame, 

For aJJ who read his verse revere her name. 

From ‘To a Mother, on her Death.' 

O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast smiled, 

And rrowne<i with fear on thy poetic child, 

Pleased, yet alarmed, when in his boyish time 
He sighed in numbers or he laughed in rhyme ; 

While thy kind cautions warned him to beware 
Of Penury, the bard's perpetual snare ; 

Marking the early temper of hb soul, 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control f 
Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more 
Than ever child to parent owc<] before ; 

In life's firil season, when the fever's flame 
Shrunk to deformity his shrivelled frame. 

And turned each fairer image in his brain 
To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

Twas thioe, with constant love, through lingering yeai^ 
To bathe thy idiot orphan in thy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succe^ing night, 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight, 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew ; 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care, 

Could lend no aid to save thee from despair. 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to hope and prayer : 
Nor prayed in vain ; thy child from powers above 
Received the sense to feel and ble&s thy love. 

O might he thence receive the happy skill. 

And force proportioned to his ardent will, 

W ith truth’s unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise I 

Nature, who decked thy form with beauty's flowers, 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 

Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love’s melting softness, friendship’s femd zeal, 

The generous purpose and the active thought, 

With charity’s diffusive spirit fraught 
There all the best of mental gifts she placed, 


Vigour of judgment, purity of ia>te, 

Superior parts wiih^'Ut their >[)lecnfu] leaven, 

Kindnc^ to earth, and confidence in hea\en. 

While my fond thoughts o cr all iljy nurilb roll, 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul. 

Sir William Jones 174^-94 earned his 
laurels ralher as an Oriental scholar and judge, 
an enlightened lawyer and patriot, th.an as a |>oet. 
But by his master)' of an extraordinary wealth of 
Oriental lore he greatly widened the literary hori- 
zon of England and all European nations ; he had 
himself exceptional skill and ease in expounding 
his favourite subjects ; and his vcr^>c lran>lations 
from Eastern tongues were in m.iny ways memor- 
able. Born in London, the son of an eminent 
mathematician, in 1755 he was sent to Harrow, 

' where to Latin and Creek he added some know- 
ledge of Arabic and Hebrew. Entered of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, in 1764, he assiduously 
read the Greek poets and historians, and pursued 
Oriental studies under the tuition of a native of 
Aleppo. In his nineteenth year he was made 
private tutor to Lord .Althorp, aftenvards Earl 
Spencer ; and a fellowship at Oxford relieved the 
young schohar front pecuniary straits. In 1768 the 
king of Denmark visited England, and brought 
with him a Persian manuscript of the life of 
Nadir Shah, which Jones translated into French. 
In 1769 he accompanied his noble pupil to the 
Continent. Next year, entered a student of the 
Temple, he applied himself with his characteristic 
ardour to his new profession. He also wrote a 
Persian grammar, a French 7 ><r/// (1770), a French 
Dissfriatwn {X77\ \ and Latin CorntfuttUtria (1774), 
all on Oriental poetr>*, and some translations, and 
was made F.R.S. ; but finding that jurisprudence 
was a jealous mistress, he devoted himself for some 
years exclusively to his legal studies, practised at 
the Bar, and was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts. In 1778 he published a 
translation of the speeches of lsa:us, and several 
treatises on law% He strongly opposed the Ameri- 
can war and the slave-trade, and in 1781 he pub- 
lished his famous Alcaic o<lc. Appointed one of 
the judges of the supreme court at Fort William in 
Bengal and knighted in his thirty-seventh year, 
he embarked for India (1783), never to return. In 
the intervals of leisure from his judicial labours 
he worked at all manner of scientific and literary 
subjects, and established the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
His contributions to the transactions of this society 
on Asiatic philology, eth nolog)*, and chronolog)' 
arc epoch-making. Ultimately he was able to 
read in twenty-eight languages. He was the 
first English scholar to master Sanskrit ; and 
it was he who first emphasised its close resem- 
blance to Greek and Latin, becoming thus one of 
the founders of comparative philology. He trans- 
lated from the Hitopadesa and from the Sakuntalo, 
and made versions of Hindu hymns and of parts 
of the Vedas. He engaged to compile a digest of 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws ; and in 1794, to 
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secure for the natives of India tlic administration 
of justice by their own laws, he translated the 
Ortiif/fuiic's of Menu y the Hindu Justinian. 

An Ode in Imitation of AJceeus. 

What cunstitalcN a Mato? 

N<»t high raised haltlcnioiU '»r lalMiufod mound, 

1hick wall or moattsl gate : 

Not cities proud with >pire> and turrets crown c<I ; 

NrU bays and l)roacbnriiH*<i pons, 

Where. laughing at the slonn, rich navies ride ; 

Not 'tarred and spangled courts, 

Wliere low- browed baseness \vafl^ perfuine to pride. 

No; men, Ingh-mlnded men, 

With powers as far aUivc dull brutes cnduc<) 

In forest, I Take, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and bramhk*s rude; 

Men who their dutic' know, 
but know* tlicir rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
rreveul the long ainicd blow, 

Anil cni'h the tyrant while they reiul the chain: 

I hc'C con'iitutc a state, 

And 'overcign l^iw*, that slate’s collected will, 

O'er tlironcs and glolnrs elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill ; 

^mit by her sacred frown, 

The lienrl Hiscrclion like a vapour sinks, 

And e'en (he all dazrling Crown 
Hides her faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks 

Snell was this heaven -loved isle. 

Than Lesbos fairer, and (he Cretan shore! 

No more shall Freedom smile? 

Shall llritons languish, and \k men no more? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rcwarils which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to decline. 

And steal inglorious to (he silent grave. 

A Perslao Song of Hafiz. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouhUi charm my sight, 

And hid these arms thy neck infold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bocara's haunted gold, Bokhara’s 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart Iw glad, 

Whalc'er the frowning zealots say : 

Tell them their Kden cannot shew 
A stream so clear as Kocnahad, 

A l>owcr so sweet as Mosellay. 

Oh when these fair perfidious maids, 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructive charms display, 

Each glance my tender breast invades, 

And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 

New lustre to those charms impart ? 

Can checks, where lising roses blow, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 

Require the borrowed gloss of art ? 


Speak not of fate : ah, change the theme, 

Aud talk of o<iours, talk of w ine, 

Talk of the flow'crs that round us bloom : 

’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gl(X)m. 

Beauty has such resistless power, 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sighctl for the blooming Hebrew* boy : 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage): 

While music charms the ravished ear, 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have 1 heard? 

And yet, by Heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught lie cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that hitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill. 

Which nought hut drops of honey sip? 

Go Inddly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents (low with artless case. 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes arc sweet, the damsels say ; 

But oh far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung I 

Quatrain ttom the Persian. 

On parent knees a naketl new born child 
Weeping thou s.nt*st while all around thee smiled ; 

So live that, sinking in ihy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile while all around thee weep. 

His works, with a Life by Lord Telaiunouth, were published Id 
nine volumes (1799-iSoe). 

WilHnni Crowe (1745-1829) was bom at 
Midgham, Berks, the son of a carpenter, and 
brought up at Winchester, where in 1758 he 
>vas admitted upon the foundation as a poor 
scholar. He passed in 1765 to New College, 
Oxford, and was elected Fellow in 1767* A 
sturdy, eccentric Whig, he rose lo be Public 
Orator, holding at the same time the valuable 
rectory of Alton Barnes in Wiltshire. Crowe was 
author of Lnnesdon Hilt (1788), a descriptive 
poem in blank verse, and of various other piece^ 
collected in 1827. There is true poetry in his 
works, though they have never been popular. 

Wreck of the ' HaleeweU,’ Seat IndlanazL 

See how the sun, here clouded, afar off 
Pours down the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enridged sea ; where the black ship 
Sails on the phosphor-seeming waves. So fair, 

But falsely flattering, was yon surface calm, 

When forth for India sailed, in evil time, 

That vessel, whose disastrous fate, when told, 

Filled every breast with horror, and each eye 
With piteous tears, so cruel was the loss. 
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Methinks I see her, as, by the wiiiiry stonn 
Shattered and driven along past yonder i»le, 

She strove, her latest hope, by strength or art. 

To gain the port within it, or at worst. 

To shun that harlxiurless and hollow coast 
From Portlaml eastward to the promontory 
Where still St Allian's high*buili chapd stands. 

But art nor strength avail her — on she drives 
In storm and darkness to the fatal coast ; 

And there *mong rocks and high o’erhanging cliffs 
Dashc<l piteously, with all her precious freight, 

Was lost, by Neptune s wild and foamy jaws 
Swallowed up quick J The richestdaden ship 
Of spicy Temate, or that annual sent 
To the Philippines o’er the southern main 
From Acapulco, carrying ma^sy gold, 

Were poor to this ; freighted with hopeful youth, 
And l>cauty and high courage undismayed 
By mortal terrors, and paternal Jove, 

Strong and unconquerable even in death 

Alas, they perished all, all in one hour ! 

HaitnvfU (Capuin Pierce) wa* wrecked in January 1766, 
having aruck on the rockx near Seacoiobe, on the iiland of Pur* 
beck. All ihe pa.M«njxef?i pcridied ; but om of two hundred and 
forty touts on board, seventy-four were taveti 

Tbe Miseries of War. 

If the stroke of war 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else 5 
If they that make the cause might taste th* elfcet, 

And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix. 

Then might the Ixird, though child of peace, delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the conqueror’s brow, 
Or haply strike his highdoncil harp, to swell 
The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on 
Whom justice arms for vengeance. But abs \ 

That undisiinguishing and dcalhful storm 
Beats hca\ier on th’ exposed innocent ; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves 
Stand at safe distance, send their mandate forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 
To do their bidding.— Oh, who then regards 
The widow’s tears, the friendless orphan’s cry, 

And famine, and the gh.istly train of woes 
That follow at the dogged heels of war ? 

They, in the pomp and pride of victory 
Rejoicing o’er the desolated earth, 

As at an altar wet with human blood, 

And flaming with the fire of cities burnt, 

Sing their mad hymns of triumph— hymns to Cod, 

O'er the destruction of hU gracious works ! * 

Hymns to the Father o’er hb slaughtered sons. 

Moss, perpetual curate of Brierly 
Hill in Staffordshire, who died in 1808, was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and besides some sermons and a blank-verse 
poem On tfu Imperfection 0/ Human Enjoy- 
ments (1783), published a small collection of 
Poems on Several Occasions (1769), one of 
which ‘The Beggar Man’ — was long a popular 
favourite : 

Pity the torrowi of a poor old man I 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days arc dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh J give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 


Tbcac tailcrcd clothes iny |><)vcrty iK'.pcak, 

Ihcs^* hoary locks proclaim iny lengthened years ; 
And many .a furrow in my grief \>om cheek 
Ha*, been tbe channel to a stream of ivaiN. 

\ on house, erected on tbe rising ground, 

NViih tempting aspect drew me fronj my road, 

For plenty there a residence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificent alKKlc. 

(IIar<l is the fate of the inflnn and poor ! ) 

Here cranng for a morsel of their bread, 

A pampered menial forcetl me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

Oh ! lake me to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blows the wln<l, and piercing is the cold I 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For I am poor, and misentbly old. 

Shouhl i reveal the source of every grief. 

If soft humanity e'er touchc<l your breavt, 

Your h.inds would not withhold the kiml relief, 

And tears of pny could not be repressed. 

Heaven sends mbfortuncs — why should wc repine? 

’Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you sec ; 
And your condition may l>c soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow, and of miser)*. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom ; 
But ah ! oppression forced me from my col : 

My cattle died, and b]ightc<l was my com. 

My daughter— once the comfort of my age ! 

Lure<l by a snilain from her n.alive home. 

Is cast, aliandoned, on the world’s wide stage, 

.\nd doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 

My lender wife— sweet soother of my care 1 
Struck with sad angubh at the stem decree, 

Fell — lingering fell, a victim to despair, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old mao ! 

NN hose trembling limbs have liome him to your door, 
Whose days arc dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh I give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

SoD^ from ' The Sh&mrock ' (Dublin, 1772). 
Belinda’s sparkling eyes and wit 
Do various possfons raise ; 

And, like the lightning, >'icld a bright 
But momentary blaze. 

Eliza’s milder, gentler sway. 

Her conquests fairly won, 

Shall last till life and time decay, 

Eternal as the sun. 

Thus the wild flood, >vith deafening roar. 

Bursts dreadful from on high ; 

But soon Its empty rage is o'er, 

And leaves the channel dry ; 

^VhiIe the pure stream, which still and slow 
Its gentler current brings, 

Through every change of time shall flow, 

With unexhausted springs. 
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Hr John Moore (1729-1802), author of 
ZcliiCOy was born at Stirling, son of a minister 
of the town, who died in 1737, leaving seven 
children to the care of his widow ; and she there- 
upon removed to Glasgow, where her relations 
had property. After the usual education at the 
grammar-school and university, John began the 
study of medicine and surger)' under Mr Gordon, 
the same surgeon to whon» Smollett had been ap- 
prenticed. In his nineteenth year he accompanied 
the Duke of Argyll’s regiment abroad, and sen ed 
in the military hospitals at Macstricht. Thence 
he went to Flushing and Breda, and at the close 
of hostilities he accompanied General Braddock to 
Kngland. Soon afterwards he became household 
surgeon to the Earl of Albemarle, British am- 
bassador at the court of \'ersaillcs. In 1751 his 
old ma^'tcr invitc<l him to become a partner in his 
business in Glasgow', and Moore, who had been 
two years in Paris, accepted the invitation. He 
practised in Glasgow with great success, married 
in 1757, and became the father of a daughter 
and five sons, the eldest the hero of Corunna. 
It; J772 he travelled with the young Duke of 
Hamilton on the Continent, spending five years 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; on 
his return in 1778 he removed his family to 
London, and commenced physician there. 

In 1779 he published // Vuw of SocUiy and 
Mitttneri in Francfy Sxoiizcrlandy and Gtrmany^ 
which was well received. In 1781 appeared his 
Vuiv of Society and Manners in Italy ; in 1786, 
Medical Sketches; and, in the same eie/uco : 
Various / ieics of Human Nature y taken from Life 
and . I Ian nersy Foreign a nd / )o mestii \ selected 
to prove that, in spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward misery always 
accompanies vice. The hero (possibly suggested 
by Smollett's Count Fathom) is the only son of a 
noble family in Sicily, spoiled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at length rioting in every prodigality 
and vice. Fhe scene of the novel is laid chiefly 
in Italy; and Moore's familiarity with foreign 
manners enabled him to give his narrative many 
novel and vivid side-lights. Zcluco serves in the 
Spanish army, and becomes a slave-owner in the 
West Indies, so that Moore has an opportunity 
of condemning slavery ; he gives touching pic- 
tures of the sulTcrings of the negroes and of their 
attachment to their masters ; and the death of 
Hanno, the generous slave, is one of Moore's 
most masterly delineations. 

Moore visited Scotland in the summer of 1786, 
and next year look a warm interest in the genius 
and fortunes of Bums. It is to him that we owe 
the precious Autobiography of the poet ; and in 
their correspondence the extraordinary gifts of the 
peasant-bard show to advantage. In 1792 Moore 
accompanied the Earl of Lauderdale to Paris, and 
witnessed some of the excesses of the French 
Revolution ; of this tour the record was published 
as yl Journal during a Residence in France {2 vols. 


>793-94)*^nd was followed in 1795 by A Virsv of 
the Causes and Progress of the French Revolutiony 
a valuable work which was utilised both by Scott 
and Carlyle. In 1796 Moore produced a second 
novel, Edward: Various Views of Human Xaturcy 
taken from Life and Manner Sy chiefly in England. 
As Zcluco was a model of villainy, Edward is a 
model of virtue, but is unhappily less interesting 
than his antitype. In 1797 Moore furnished a 
life of his friend Smollett for a collective edition 
of his works. In 1800 appeared Mordaunt : 
Sketches of Life^ Charactery and Manners in 
Various Conn tries y including the Memoirs of a 
French Lady of Quality y an insipid novel without 
much pint or incident, told in letters partly dated 
from the Continent and partly from England. 

In the following extract from Zelucoy two Scot- 
tish servants in Italy, dining (and drinking) in the 
absence of their masters, have a dispute, followed 
by a duel and a reconciliation. Duncan Targe 
was a hot Highlander, who had been out in the 
Forty-five ; George Buchanan had been born and 
educated among the Whigs of the west of Scotland, 

Scota Abroad. 

Huvhanaii filled a bumper, ami gave for the toast, 'The 
Lami of Cakes t ' 

This immediately dispcr»etl the cloud which began to 
gather on the other *s brow*. 

Targe drank the toa>t >vith enthusiasm, saying : * May 
the Almighty pour his blessings on every hill and valley 
in it \ That is the worst wish, Mr Buchanan, that 1 shall 
ever w'ish to that land.* 

* It would delight your heart to l>chold the flourishing 
condition it is now in,' rcpiicti Buchanan ; 'it >va$ fast 
improving when I left it, ami I have t)een credibly 
infonne<l since that it is now* a perfect garden.' 

' I am very happy to hear it,' said Targe. 

' Indeed,' addc<l Buchanan, *it has been in a state of 
rapid improvement ever since the Union.* 

'Confound the Union ! ' crictl Targe ; ' it would have 
improveri much faster without it.' 

* I am not <]uite clear on that point, Mr Targe,* said 
Buchanan. 

'Depend upon it,* replied Targe, ‘the Union >va$ the 
worst treaty that Scotland ever made.* 

'I shall admit,* said Buchanan, 'that she might have 
made a better ; but, Ixid as it is, our country reaps some 
odvantage from it.' 

* All the advantages are on the side of England.* 

'What do you think, Mr Targe,' said Buchanan, 'of 

the increase of trade since the Union, and the riches 
which have flow*cd into the Lowlands of Scotland from 
that quarter?' 

* Think ! * cried Targe ; ‘ why, I think they have 
done a great deal of mischief to the Low'ltmds of 
Scotland.' 

' How so, my good friend ? ' said Buchanan. 

' By spreading luxury among the inhabitants, the never- 
failing forerunner of c^cminacy of manners. Why, I VM 
assured,' continued Targe, 'by Sergeant Lewis Macnei], 
a Highland gentleman in the Prussian service, that the 
Lowlanden, in some parts of Scotland, are now very little 
better than so many English.’ 

' O fie 1 ' cried Buchanan ; 'things are not come to that 
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pass as yet, Mr Targe : your friend the sergeant assuredly 
exaggerates.’ 

‘ I hope he does,’ replied Targe. ‘ But you must 
acknowledge,’ continueil he, ‘that, hy the Union, Scot 
land has lost her existence as an independent state ; her 
name is swallowed u|> in that of England. Only read the 
English newspapers ; they mention England, as if it were 
the name of the whole island. They talk of the English 
army, the English fleet, the English everything. They 
never mention Scotland, except when one of our country- 
men happens to gel an office under government ; we are 
then told, with some stale gibe, that the person is a 
Scotchman ; or, which happens still more rarely, when 
any of them arc condemned to die at Tyburn, particular 
care is taken to inform the public that the criminal is 
originally from Scotbnd ! But if fifty Englishmen get 
pbces, or are hanged, in one year, no remarks .arc made.’ 

‘ No,' said Buchanan ; ‘in that case it is passed over 
fts a thing of course.* 

The conversation then baking another turn, Targe, «ho 
was a gre.at genealogist, descanted on the antiquity of 
certain gentlemen’s families in the Highlands; which, 
he asserted, were far more honourable than most of the 
noble families either in Scotbnd or England. ‘ Is it „ot 
shameful, added he, ‘that a parcel of mushroom lords 
mere sprouu from the dunghills of bw or commerce, thj 
grandsons of grocers and attorneys, should take the pass 
of gentlemen of the oldest families in Europe ? ’ 

‘ Why, as for th.al matter,* replied Buchanan, ‘ provided 
the grandsons of grocers or aliomcys are dcsening citi- 
«ns. I do not perceive why they should be exclutled from 
the kings favour more than other men.’ 

But some of them never drew a sword in defence of 
cither their king or country,’ rejoined Taigc. 

‘ Assuredly,’ said Buchanan, ‘ men may dcsenc honour 
and pre-eminence by other means than by drawing their 
swords.’ [He then instances his celebrated namesake 
George Buchanan, whom he praises warmly as having 
been the best Latin scholar in Europe ; while Targe 
upbraids him for want of honesty.] 

‘In what did he ever shew any want of honesty?’ said 
Buchanan. 

* In calumniating and endeavouring to bbeken the 
reputation of his rightful sovereign. Mary, Queen of 
Smu,' replied Targe, ‘the mo« beautiful and accom- 
plished princess that ever sat on a throne.’ 

■ 1 have nothing to say either against her beauty or 
her accomphshmenls,’ resumed Buchanan; but surely, 

Mr Targe, you must acknowledge that she was a ? ’ 

‘Have a care what you say. sir!’ interrupted Targe; 

U permu no man that ever wore breeches to s|)eak 
disropect fully of that unfortunate ^ueen ! * 

• No man that ever wore cither breeches or a philabee,' 
replied Buchanan, ‘ shall prevent me from speaking the 
truth when I sec occasion.* 

‘ Speak as much truth as you please, sir,’ rejoined 
large; but 1 declare that no man shall calumniate the 
memory of that beautiful and unfortunate princess in my 
presence while I can wield a ebymore.’ 

‘ If you should wield fifty claymores, you cannot deny 
that she wm a Papist J ’ said Buchanan. 

‘Well, sir,’ cried Targe, ‘what then? She was, like 
other people, of the religion in which she was bred.' 

‘ I do not know where you may have been bred, Mr 
Targe,’ said Buchanan ; 'for aught I know, you may be 
an adherent to the worship of the Scarlet Lady yourself 
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Unlv^ that iht case, you <.ught u.a {*> intereM your>elf 
m the reputation of Mary, (^ucvii <»f 

‘ I fear you arc too nearly relaieii to Uie fal^e sbndcrer 
who»e name you l>car ! * >ai<l T.-irge. 

‘ I glor>‘ in the name, and should think myself greatly 
obligcil to any man who could prove my relation to the 
great Geoigc Buchanan cried the other. 

‘He was nothing but a disloyal calumniator/ cridi 
l arge, ‘ who attempted to »up|>orl fal>ehoiHls by forgerio, 
which, I thank Heaven, arc now fully detecte<] !* 

*\ou are thankful for a \cry small mercy/ resumed 
Buchanan; ‘but since you provoke me to it. I will idl 
you, in plain English, that your l»onny t^)gccn Marv 
was the 5trum|)ct of Both well, and the murderer of lier 
husband ! * 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence than Targe 
flew at him like a tiger, and they were sc|uraie<i with 
difficulty by Mr *s groom, who was in the adjoin- 
ing chaml<r, and had heard the altercation. 

‘I insist on your giving me satisfaction, or retracting 
what you have said against the beautiful Queen of Scot- 
land ! * crieti Targe. 

^As for retracting what I have said/ replied Buclianan, 

‘ that is no habit of mine ; but with regard to giving you 
satisfaction, I .im ready for that to the best of iny ability; 
for let me tell you, sir, though I am not a Highbndman, 

I am a Scotchman as well as yourself, and not entirely 
ignorant of the use of the ebymore ; so name your hour, 
and I will meet you to-morrow morning. * 
nVhy not directly?* cried Targe; ‘there is nobody in 
the garden to interrupt us.* 

• I should have chosen to h.ivc settled some things first : 
but since you are in such a hurr)-, I will not balk you. I 
will step liome for my sword and be with you direct!).’ 
said Buchanan. 

The groom interposed, and endeavoured to reconcile 
the two enraged Scots, but without success. Buchanan 
soon arrived with his swoni, and they retired to a 
private spot in the garden. The groom next tried to 
persuade them to decide their diflcrcnce by fair lM>xing. 
This was rejected by both the champions as a mode of 
fighting unbecoming gentlemen. The groom asserte<l 
that the licst gentlemen in England sometimes fought in 
that manner, and gave as an instance a boxing -match, of 
which he himself had been a witness, between Lord G/s 
gentleman and a gentleman- fa mcr at York races about 
the price of a mare. 

‘ But our quarrel/ said Targe, ‘is about the reputation 
of a queen.* 

* That, for certain,* replied the groom, ‘ makes a 
difference.' 

Buchanan unsheathed his sw ord. 

* Are you ready, sir?* cried Targe. 

‘ That I am. Come on, sir/ said Buchanan ; ‘ and the 
Lord be with the righteous.* 

* Amen I * cried Targe ; and the conflict began. 

Both the combatants understood the weapon they 
fought with, and each parried his adversary's blows 
with such dcxtcriiy that no blood was shed for some 
time. At length Targe, making a feint at Buchanan's 
head, gave him suddenly a severe wound in the thigh. 

‘I hope you are now sensible of your error?' said 
Targe, dropping his point. 

'1 am of the same opinion I was I' cried Buchanan; 

‘so keep your guard,* So saying, he advanced more 
briskly than ever upon Targe, who, after warding off 
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several strokes woumicd his antagonist a second thne. 
lUicliAnan» however* shcwc<^ no iiisj>osition to relinquish 
the coml'At. But this second wound being in the fore- 
head, and the blixJ llovuiig wtih profusion into his eyes, 
he could no longer see <hslinctly, but was obliged to 
flourish his sword at random, without l>eing able to per- 
ceive the movements of hi^ «adversar>\ whr», closing with 
him. became master of his <\vord, and with the same 
effort threw him to the ground ; and, standing over him, 
he sai<l : * This may convince you. Mr Huch.an.aii, that 
yours is not the righteous cause f You are in my power j 
but I will act as the queen who'C character 1 <lcfend 
would order were she alive. I hope you will live to 
repent of the injustice you have done to that amiable 
Olid unfortunate princess.* He then assisted Buchanan 
to rive. Buchanan marie no iminctliatc answer : but 
when he saw Targe assisting the groom to stop the 
blood which flowed from hk wounds* lie said: * I must 
atktuovleilgCv Mr laige, that you Iwhavc like a gentle- 
man.’ 

After the bleeding was in some degree diiiiinishc<l by 
tlic <lry lint which the groom, who w.as an excellent 
farrier, applied to the wounds, they assistcsl him to his 
chainl>cr, and then the groom rode away to inform Mr 
N of sshat h.ad happened. But the wound liecoming 
more painful, ‘large proposed sending for a surgeon. 
Buelianan then saitl that the surgeon’s mate l>clonging to 
one of the ships of the British squadron then in the bay 
was, he lielicvcd. on shore, and as he was a Scotchman 
he would like to employ him rather than a foreigner. 

Having mentioned where he lodgeil, one of Mr N *s 

footiueii went imnic<liately for him. He returned scKin 
after, raying that the .surgeon’s mate was not at his lodg* 
ing, nor expect e<l for s<imc hours, * But I will go and 
bring the French surge^m/ continued llic footman. 

' I thank you, Mr *1 hotnas,' said Buchanan ; M»ut I will 
have patience till my own countryman returns.' 

'He may nut rctuni for a li»ng time,' said Thom.as. 

* You had U'st let me run fur the French surgeon, who, 
tficy say, has a great deal of skill.' 

' I am obliged to yon, Mr Ihomas,' added Buchanan; 
'but neither Frenchman nor S|vanishman shall dress my 
wounds when a Scotlishman is to be found for love or 
money.* 

' They are to l)e found, for the one or the other, as 1 
am cretlihly informed, in most parts of the world,' said 
Thomas. 

'As my countrymen,' replied Buchanan, ‘are dis- 
tinguished for letting slip no means of improvement, it 
would 1)0 very strange if many of them did not use that 
of travelling, Mr Thomas,* 

* It would l>c very strange indeed, I own it,* said (he 
footman. 

* But arc you certain of this young man's skill in his 
business when he does come ? ' said Targe. 

‘ I confess I have had no opportunity to know any* 
thing of his skill,' answered Buchanan; 'but I know for 
certain that he is spning from very respectable people. 
His father is a minister of the gospel, and it is not likely 
that his father's son will lie deheient in the profession to 
which he was bred.' 

' It would l>c still less likely had the son been bred to 
preaching I * said Targe. 

' That is true/ replied Buchanan ; * but I have no 
doubt of the young man’s skill : he seems to be a very 
douce [discreet] lad. It will be an encouragement to him 


to see that 1 prefer him (o another, and also a comfort to 
me to be attended by my countryman.* 

‘Countr)'man or not countiyman/ said lliomas, 'he 
will expect to be paid for his trouble as well as another.' 

‘ Assurefliy,' said Buchanan; 'but it was always a 
maxim with me, and shall be to my dying day, that we 
should give our own fish -guts to our own sea-mews.' 

‘Since you arc so fond of your own sea-mews,’ said 
Thomas, * [ am surpri.*^ you were so eager to destroy 
Mr Targe there.* 

‘Thai procce<lc<l from a difference in politics, Mr 
Thomas,* rcplic<l Buchanan, ‘in which the lic-l of friends 
are apt to have a misumlerstanding ; but (hough I am 
a ^Yhig, and he is a Toiy, I hope we are l>oth honest 
men ; and as he Ijchaved generously when my life was 
in his ;>owcr, I have no scniple in sapng that I am 
sorry for having sj>okcn disrespectfully of any person, 
de.id or alive, for whom he has an esteem.' 

' Maiy, Queen of Scots, acquired the esteem of her 
very enemies,* resunml large. ‘The elegance and 
eng.aging sweetness of her manners were irresistible 
to every heart that was not steeled by prejudice or 
jealnu>y.’ 

‘ She is now in the hands of a Judge,' said Buchanan, 
‘who can neither l>e seduccti hy fair appearances, nor 
iin|>ose<l on by forgeries and fraud.* 

‘She is so, Mr Buchanan,* replied Targe; ‘and her 
rival and accusers are in (he hands of the same Judge*' 

‘ \Vc had liest leave (hem all to His justice and mercy, 
(hen, and say no more on the subject,' addetl Buchanan ; 
'for if Queen Mar>'*s conduct on earth was what you 
Ivclievc it was, she will receive her reward in heaven, 
where her .actions and sufferings are recorded * 

M^nc thing more I will say,* rcjoine<l Targe, *and that 
is only to ask of you whether it is proltablc that a woman 
whose conscience was 1oadc<l with crimes imputed to her 
could have closed the varied scene of her life, and have 
met death with such serene and dignified courage, os 
Mar>' did?’ 

' I alwa>’s admirc<l th.at lost awful scene,* replied 
Buchanan, who was melted by the recollection of Mary's 
l>chaviour on the scaffold ; * and 1 will freely acknow- 
Icrigc that the most innocent person that ever lived, 
or the greatest hero recorded in history, could not face 
death with greater composure than the queen of Scot- 
land : she supported the dignity of a queen while she 
displayetl the meekness of a Christian.’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, my dear friend, for the mis- 
understanding that happened between u$l’ said Targe 
aflcctionately, and holding forth his hand in token of 
reconciliation: 'and 1 am now willing to believe that 
your friend, Mr George Buchanan, was a very great poet, 
and understood I Jitin ns well ns any man alive I ’ Here 
the two friends shook hands with the utmost cordialily* 

The eiJiiSon of Moore's works (7 vols. 1 S 30 ) contains a Memoir 
by Dr Robert Andenon. is included in Mrs Bsrbsuld's 

BritUh AVfv/iifr. 

W’llliniii Beckford (1760-1844), the author 
of Vitlhek^ was bom at Fonlhill in the 50 Uth*west 
of Wiltshire. He had as great a passion for build- 
ing towers as the caliph himself, and both his 
fortune and his genius have something of Oriental 
splendour about them. His father, Alderman 
Beckford (1709-70). M.P. from 1753 for the City 
of London, and twice Lord Mayor, was a doughty 
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Whig, a rival almost of \\ ilkes, a man who, accord* 
ing to a somewhat doubtful stor)-, dared to speak 
face to face with a king. His only son, on coming 
of age, succeeded to a million of money an<l over 
jCioOyOoo a year. His education had been desul- 
tor>- and irregular ; but under tutors at Geneva a 
literar>- taste already manifested itself In his seven- 
teenth )-ear he wrote Mnnoirs of lixlraortiinury 
Painters (published in 1780), a burlesque guide- 
book to the pictures at Fonthill, which by means 
of wholly fictitious biographies deftly satirised both 
Dutch and English artists under f^cigned names. 
His letters on his travels, 1780-82, in the Nether- 
lands and Italy were printed in 1783, then sup- 
pressed, and reprinted in 1835, with omissions and 
additions, as Italy, -,oit/i Sketches 0/ Spain and 
Portui'al; the restored text becoming available 
only in 1891. In 1782 he wrote Vathek. ‘1 wrote 
it,’ he told Cyrus Redding, ‘at one silting, and in 
French. It cost me three days and two nights of > 
hard labour. I never took my clothes off the whole ' 
time. As a matter of fact, he was working at it 
for most of a twelvemonth. In 1783 he married a 
daughter of the Earl of Aboyne ; and they lived in 
Switzerland until her death at \’evay in 1786, after 
bearing a second daughter, who married the Duke 
of Hamilton. Late in that same year appeared in 
London an English version of The History 0/ the 
Caliph Vathek, an Arabian tale from an unpuh. 
lished manuscript, tvilh notes critical and explana- 
tory. Both translation and notes were made, 
with Bcckford’s co-operation, by the Rev. Samuel 
Henley, D.D., rector of Rcndlcsham in Suffolk, and 
first Principal of Haileybury ; but the publication 
was quite unauthorised, anticipating as it did two 
editions of the French original (Paris and Lausanne, 
1787). Henley’s version until recently held the 
field, if altered somewhat in the third edition 
(1816). Bcckford’s travel-pictures, though unequal 
and often disappointing, can yet be read with keen 
interest and pleasure. The point of view is some- 
times startling ; thus a modern art-lover is surprised 
to find that one of the things that chiefly attracted 
this great cognoscente to Holland was the prospect 
of revelling in Polemburgs I And Beckford does 
in so many words rank Comclis van Poclenburgh 
(1586-1667) among the greatest painters of the 
Low Countries, and far above Rubens. On the 
other tend, his raptures amid the sublime sccner>- 
of Alpine mountains and forests were compared 
with the finest things in Cray’s letters. 

Beckford was returned to Parliament for Wells 
and Hindoo, but bis love of magnificence and his 
voluptuary tastes were ill-suited to English society. 

In 1794 he set off for Portugal with a retinue of 
thirty sers-ants, and was absent about two years. 

He was said to have built a palace at Cintra— that 
‘glorious Eden of the south;’ and Byron referred 
to it in the firat canto of Childe Harold: 

There thou, too, Vathek I England’s wealthiest son, 

Once formed thy paradUe. 

Byron had been misinformed ; Beckford built 


no ‘paradise’ at Cintra. lint he left .a liicniry 
memorial of his residence in Portugal in bis 
Recollections of an Kxenrsion to the Monasteries 
of Atcobae^a and Hatalha 1I835 In 17'/) he 
returned to Engl.tnd, and i<x)k up Ins residence 
pcrm.anently on his Wiltshire estaic. Two bur- 
lesque novels by him belong to tin-, period— 
.Modern Xovet •‘u.-riting, or the Illeganl Hnthu- 
stasl (1796.', and Acentia (1797 ; iiut they .are 
tedious e-xtravaganzas. At Fonthill Bekford 
lived in a style of Oriental lu.vury .and seclu- 
sion. He built a wall of nine miles round his 
property to shut out visitors; but in 1800 his 
gates were thrown open to receive Lord .Nelson 
and Sir \\ illiam .and Lady H.amilton, in honour 
of whom he gave a series of splendid fi-ies. 
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By then he had started on the demolition of the old 
house and on the construction of the fantastic Gothic 
structure known as Fonthill Abbey. The great 
tower, 276 feet high, collapsed in 1800, was rebuilt, 
but fell again in 1825, destroying most of the Abbey. 
In 1822 Beckford sold the place for ^330,0001, re- 
taining only family pictures and books, and went to 
live in Bath, where he bought two houses in 
Lansdown Crescent and had them Joined On 
Lansdown Hill he built a tower, 130 feet high, 
crowned with a cast-iron model of the Temple of 
Lysicrates at Athens. At Bath he died, in 1844. 
Beckford was one of the most magnificent of 
bibliophiles, some of his purchases being perfectly 
imperial. He bought Gibbon’s library at Lausanne 
and handed it over to his physician. His own 
splendid collection, which passed to his descend- 
ants the Dukes of Hamilton, was sold in 1882 
for jC43>ooo. 
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I'athf'k was Byron’s delight. 'For correctness 
• costume, beauty of description, and power of 
imagination, this most Eastern and sublime talc 
Mir passes all imitations/ said the author of ChiUie 
HiXyoU ; ‘as an Eastern talc even Rasstlas must 
bow before it.' \'olupiuousness and cynicism are 
strangely combined in the work. The hero is the 
grandson of Haroun al Kaschid, whose dominions 
stretched from Africa to India; he is fearless, 
proud, inquisitive, gourmand, fond of theological 
controversy, cruel, and magnificent. There cer- 
tainly is much both of weirdness and of grandeur 
in some of the inventions ; the catastrophe has 
real epic sublimity, and the conception of the vast 
multitu<Ie incessantly pacing the halls from which | 
all hope has fled is Dantesque. Numberless 
grac es of licscription, piquant allusions, humour 
and satire, and a wild yet witty spirit of mockery 
and derision diversify and distinguish a romance ^ 
which gives Beckford a place of his own among 
our imaginative writers, even apart from the 
surprise excited by the work of a youth of 
twenty- two, who had never been in the countries 
described so vivfdly. But the work is conspicu- 
ously unequal. Only sometimes is the romancer 
convincing ; often he fails of his intended cflcct ; 
there are many passages of mere incredible phan- 
tasmagoria, and some of sheer dullness. 

The Caliph Vathek and bis Palaces. 

Vathek, ninth c.iliph of the race of the Ahl>asides. 
w,ns the son of Motassem, and the gntmbon of Ilaroun 
A I Kaschid. From an early accession to the throne, 
and the talents he posscssetl to adorn it, his subjects 
were induced to expect that his reign would Iw long 
and linppy. His figure was pleasing and majestic; but 
when he was angr)% one of his eyes l>ccame so terrible 
ih,at no person could bear to l>ehold it, and the wretch 
upon whom it was fixc<l instantly fell lack ward, and 
sometimes cxpirc<l. For fear, however, of depopulating 
his dominions and making his palace desolate, he but 
rarely gave way to his anger. 

Being much a<ldictcd to women nml the pleasures of 
the table, he sought by his afTahiliiy to procure .agree- 
able comp.anions ; and he succce<le<I the l>ettcr as his 
generosity was unbounded and his indulgences unre- 
strained ; nor did he think, with the caliph Omar Ben 
Alxlalazir, that it was necessary* to make a hell of this 
world to enjoy paradise in the next 

He surpassed in magnificence all his predecessors. 
The pal.acc of Alkorcmml, which his father, Motassem, 
had ereclctl on the hill of Pied Horses, and which 
conimandc<I the whole city of Samarah, was in his idea 
far loo scanty ; he added, therefore, five wings, or rather 
other palaces, which he destined for the particular 
gratification of each of Ins scnscf^ In the first of these 
were tables continually covered >vith the most exquisite 
d.aintics, which were supplied Iwth by night and by 
day, according to their constant consumption, whilst 
the most delicious wines and the choicest cordials 
flowed forth from a hundred fountains that were never 
exhausted. This palace was called the Eternal, or 
Unsatiaiing Banquet. The second Nvns styled the 
Temple of Melody, or the Nectar of the Soul. It was 


inh.ahitcd by the most skilful musicians and admired 
poets of the time, who not only displayed their talents 
within, but dispersing in Itands without, caused every 
surrounding scene to reverl>eratc their songs, which were 
coniiDu.ally varied in the most delightful succession. 

The palace named the Delight of the Eyes, or the Sup- 
port of Memor>-, was one entire enchantment. Rarities 
collected from every corner of the earth were there 
found in such profusion as to dazzle and confound, 
but for the order in which they were arranged. One 
gallery exhibited the pictures of the celebrated Mani 
(the founder of the Manichreans, who was famed os a 
magician and painter], and statues that seemed to be 
alive. Here a well-managed perspective attracted the 
sight ; there the m.agic of optics agreeably deceived 
it ; whilst the naturalist, on his part, exhibited in their 
several dosses the various gifts that Heaven had bestowed 
on our globe. In .a word, Vathek omitted nothing in 
this palace that might gratify the curiosity of those who 
rcs<»rted to it, although he was not able to satisfy his own, 
for he was of all men the most curious. 

The Palace of Perfumes, W'hich was termed likewise 
the Incentive to Pleasure, consisted of various halls, 
where the diflTcrent |)erfumcs which the earth pro<luces 
were kept peq>etually burning in censers of gold. 
Fl.imWaux and aromatic lamps w*crc here lighted in 
open day. But the loo powerful effects of this agree- 
able delirium might Ik* alleviated by descending into 
an immense gnr<icn, where an nsscmbhsge of every 
fragrant flower diffused through the air the purest 
odours. 

i'hc fifth palace, denominated the Retreat of Mirth, 
or the I)angerous, was frequented by troops of young 
fein.ilcs, beautiful as the Houris and not less seducing, 
who never faiicHl to receive with caresses all whom the 
caliph allowcnl to approach them and enjoy a fe^v hours 
of their company. For he w as by no means jealous, 
os his ow*n women were secluded within the palace he 
inhabited himself. 

Notwithstanding the sensuality in which Vathek in- 
dulgc<i, he cx{>crienccd no abatement in the love ol 
his people, who thought that sovereign immersed in 
pleasure was not less tolerable to his subjects than one 
that employe<l himself in creating them foes. But the 
unquiet and impetuous disposition of the caliph w'ould 
not allow him to rest there. He had studied so much 
for his amusement in the lifetime of his father os to 
acquire a great deal of knowledge, though not a 
sufficiency to satisfy himself ; for he wished to know 
everything, even sciences that did not exist. He was 
fond of engaging in disputes with the learned, but did 
not allow them to push their opposition with warmth. 
He stopped with presents the mouths of those w*hose 
mouths could be stopped ; whilst others, whom his 
liberality was unable to subdue, he sent to prison to 
cool their blood ; n remedy that often succeeded. 

Vathek discovered also a predilection for theological 
controversy ; but it was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. By this means he induced the zealots to 
oppose him, and then persecuted them in return ; for 
he resolved at anyratc to liave reason on his side. 

The great prophet Mahomet, whose vicars the 
caliphs are, beheld with indignation from his abode in 
(he seventh heaven the irreligious conduct of such a 
\iccgcrent. • Let us leave him to himself,' said he to 
the genii, who are always ready to receive his com* 
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mands ; ‘ Jet us see to what lengths his folly and iin|iict>‘ 
will carry him ; if he run into excess, we shall know 
how to chastise him. Assist him, therefore, to j:oin- 
plete the tower, which, in imitation of Ximrotl, he 
hath iHrjjun ; not, like that great warrior, to t'Cape 
being drowne<l, but from the insolent curiosity of {>enc- 
Irating the secrets of Heaven: he will not divine the 
fate that awaits him.’ 

The genii clayed ; and, when the workmen had raised 
their structure a cubit in the daytime, two cubits more 
were aildetl in the night. The expesHtion with which 
the fahric arose was not a little flattering to the vanity 
of Vathek : he fancied that even insensible matter 
shcwctl a forwardness to subserve his designs not con- 
sidering that the successes of the foolish and wicked 
form the first rod of their ch.astisement. 

His pride arrived at its height when, having ascended 
for the first time the fifteen hundre<l stairs of his tower, 
he cast his eyes below, and beheld men not larger than 
pismires, mountains than shells, and cities than liee- 
hives. The idea which such an elevation inspired of 
his own grandeur completely Jwwildcred him ; he was 
almost ready to adore himself, till, lifting his eyes 
upward, he saw the stars as high alwve him as they 
appeared when he stood on the surface of the earth. 
He coiisoletl himself, however, for this intruding and 
unwelcome perception of his littleness, with the thought 
of being great in the eyes of others ; and flattered him- 
self that the light of his mind would extend beyond 
the reach of his sight, and extort from the stars the 
decrees of his destiny, 

Tbe Hall of Eblls. 

In this manner they advanced by moonlight till they 
came withm view of the two lowering rocks that form 
a kind of portal to the valley, at tbe extremity of which 
rose the vast ruins of Istakar. Aloft, on the mountain, 
glimmered the fronts of various royal mausoleums, the 
horror of which was decpcne.1 by the shadows of night 
Ihcy passe.1 through two villages, almost deserted j the 
only inhabitants remaining l«ing a few feeble old men. 
who, at the sight of horses and litters, fell upon their 
knees and crieil out: ‘O heaven! is it then by these 
phantoms that we have U-en for si* months tormented? 
Alas I It was from the terror of these spectres, and the 
noi» beneath the mountains, that our people have fled 
and left us at the mercy of the maleficent spirits ! ' 
Ihe caliph, to whom these complaints were but un- 
promising auguries, drove over the bodies of these 
wretched old men, and at length arrived at the foot 
of the terrace of black marble. There he descended 
from his hllcr, handing down Nouronihar; l»th, with 
bating hearts, stared wildly around them, and expected, 
mih an apprehensive shudder, the approach of the ^our. 
Hut nothing as yet announced his appearance. 

A dMthlikc stillness reigned over the mountain and 
through the air. The moon dilated on a vast platform 
tbe shades of the lofty columns which reached from the 
temce almost to the clouds. The gloomy watch-towers, 
whose number could not be counted, were covered by 
no roof; and their capitals, of an architecture unknown 
tn the records of the earth, served as an asylum for the 
birds of night, which, alarmed at the approach of such 
visiUnts, fled away croaking. 

The chief of the eunuchs, trembling with fear, besought 
Vathek that a fire might be kindled. ‘ No,’ replied he } 
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•there n. no lime left to think of such trifles; abide 
where thou art, and cxj^ci my commands.' Having 
thus spoken, he presented his lian-l to .V.-uronihar, and, 
asccniling the steps of a vast staircase. rtachc<i the 
terrace, which was fl.iggc^l with squares of marble, and 
rcscinbleil a smooth expanse of water. u[-an whose 
surface not a blade of grass ever dare<i to \egelate. 
On the right ro-c the watcli-lowcrs, rangc l U-forc the 
rums of an immense palace, whose walls were emlx.rs»ed 
with various figures. In front stooii fonh tbe coloisal 
forms of four creatures, composed of the leopard and 
the griflin, and though but of stone, inspire<1 emotions 
of terror. Near these were distinguished, by the splen- 
dour of the moon, which streamed full on the pbec. 
characters like those on the sabres of the (Jiaour, and 
which possessed the same virtue of changing every 
moment. These, after vacillating for some lime, fixctl 
at last in .Arabic letters, and prescribed 10 the caliph the 
following words : ‘Vathek! thou hast violate-l the con- 
dilions of my parchment, and deserxest to be sent kick - 
but in favour to thy companion, and. as the meed for 
what thou ha.st done to obtain it, KbJis |>ermiiteth that 
the jsorlal of his palace shall be opened, and the sub- 
terranean fire will receive thee into the numl>cr of its 
.*tdorcri.' 

He scarcely had rea.i these words Ireforc the moun- 
tain against which the terrace was reare<l trembled, aiul 
the watch-towers were ready to topple headlong u|>on 
them. The rock )-awmed. and disclosed within it a 
staircase of polished marble that seemed to approach 
the abyss. Upon each stair were planted two large 
torches, like those Nouronihar had seen in her vision; 
the camphoratetl vajiour of which ascended and gathered* 
Itself into a cloud under the hollow of the vault. . . 

The caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other with 
amorement at finding themselves in n pbee which, 
though roofed with a vaulted ceiling, was so spacious 
and lofty that at first they took it for an immeasurable 
plain. Hut their eyes at length growing familiar to the 
grandeur of Ihe surrounding objects, they extended their 
view to those at a distance, and discovered rows of 
columns an.l arcades, which gradually diminished till 
they lerminaiexl in a point radiant as the sun when he 
darts his last beams athwart the ocean. 'Ilic pavement, 
strewed over with gold-dust and salTron, exhaled so 
subtle an odour as almost oveqxowered them. They, 
however, went on, and observed an infinity of censers, 
in which ambergris and the wood of aloes xvcrc con- 
(inuaily bumini^e . « . 

In Ihe midsi of this immense hall a %iisl multitude 
was inccssamly passing, who severally kept their right 
hands on their hearts, without once regarding anything 
around them, They had all the Jmd paleness of death- 
Their cy» deep sunk in their sockets, rcsembleil those 
phosphoric meteon that glimmer by night in places of 
interment. Some stalked slowly on, absorbed in pro- 
found reverie ; some, shrieking with agony, ran furiously 
about like tigers wounded >vilh poisoned arrows ; whilst 
others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed along more 
frantic than the wildest maniac They all a\-oided each 
other ; and though surrounded by a multitude that no 
one could numWr, each wandered at random, unheedful 
of the rest, as if alone on a desert where no fool had 
trodden. . . • 

After some time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceived a 
gleam brightening through the drapery, and entered a 
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v.vjt l.il>cm:iclc hung round wiih the skins of leopards. 
An infinity of elders, with strcaining boards, and afrits in 
i.i)njj‘lctc armour, had prostrated themselves before the 
a 'tent of a lofty eminence, on the top of which, upon 
a ginhe of lire, sat the formidable Lblis. Hi>* person 
svas that of a young man, who>c noble and regular 
features seemed to have lx.‘en tarnished by malignant 
vapour>. In lu> large eyes appearc<l both pride and 
despair ; his tUiwing hair retained some resemblance to 
I fiat of an angel of light. In his hand, which thunder 
had blasted, he swayc<l the iron sceptre that causes the 
monster Ouranl>ad, the afrits, an<l nil the powers of the 
abyss to ircnUdc. At his presence the heart of the 
caliph sank within him, an<l he fell prostrate on his fncs\ 
Nouronihar, however, though greatly dismayed, could 
not hedp a<lrniring the person of Kbiis, for she expected 
to have seen some stupendous giant. Eblis with a 
voice more mild than might be imagined, but such as 
penetrated the soul and hlletl it with the dec^KSt melan- 
choly, said : ^C reatures of clay, I receive you into mine 
empire; ye are numl>cred amongst my adorers; enjoy 
whatever this palace alTonIs : the treasures of the ]>rc* 
Ailanntc sultans ; their bickering sabres ; and those 
talismans th.at compel the dives to open the subter* 
rancan expanses of the mountain of Kaf, which com- 
municate with these. There, insatiable as your curiosity 
may be, shall you fiml sufficient objects to gratify it. 
You shall possess the exclusive privilege of entering the 
forlrevses of Aficrman, anti the halls of Argenk, where 
arc pi»rtraycd all creatures endowed with iniclligcnec, 
an<l the various animals that inhabited the earth prior 
to (he Croat if m of that contemptible being whom ye 
denominate the father of mankind. 

Vathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves revived 
anfi encouraged by this har.angue, eagerly said to the 
(baour : Miring us instantly to the place which contains 
these precious taluimans/ ' Come/ answercfl this wickctl 
dive, with Ills malignant grin, ‘come and possess all 
that my sovereign hath promised, and more.’ He then 
con<luctc<J them into a long aisle adjoining the taber- 
nacle, preceding them with hasty steps, and folio wc<l by 
his disciples with the utmost alacrity. They reached at 
length a hall of great extent, and covered with a lofty 
dome, around which appeared fifty portals of bronze, 
sccurofl with ns many fastenings of iron. A funereal 
gloom prevailed over the whole scene. Here, u|Km two 
bcfis of incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent the flcshless 
forms of the pre* Adamite kings who had been monarchs 
of the whole earth. They still possessed enough of life 
to l)c conscious of their deplorable condition. Their 
eyes retained a melancholy motion ; they rcgardetl one 
another with looks of the deepest dejection, each holding 
his right hand motionless on his heart. At their feel 
were Inscrilwd the events of their several reigns, their 
power, their pride, and their crimes ; Soliman Raad, 
Solinian Daki, and Soliman Gian Ben Gian, who, after 
having chained up the dives in the dark caverns of Kaf, 
Iiecame so presumptuous as to douht of the Supreme 
Power. All these maintained great state, though not to 
be compared with the eminence of Soliman Ben Daoud 
[Solomon, the son of David]. 

This king, so renotvned for his wisdom, was on the 
loftiest elevation, and placed immediately under the 
dome. He appeared to possess more animation than 
the rest Though, from time to time, he laboured with 
profound sighs, and, like his companions, kept his right 


hand on his heart, yet his countenance was more com- 
prised, and he seemed to l>c listening to the sullen roar 
of .1 cataract, visible in part through one of the grate<l 
port.ils. This was the only sound that intruded on the 
>ilence of these doleful manMons. A range of brazen 
vases surrounded the elevation. ' Remove the covers 
from these cabalistic dc|>ositarics,' said the (naour to 
Vathek, '.and avail thyself of the talismans which will 
break asunder all these gates of bronze, and not only 
rcn<lcr thee master of the treasures contained within 
them, but also of the spirits by w'hich they arc guardc<l.’ 

The caliph, whom this ominous preliminary had en- 
tirely disconcerted, approached the v.ises with faltering 
fot>isicps, and was ready to sink with terror when he 
heard the groans of Soliman. .As he proceeded, a voice 
from the livid lips of the prophet articulated these words : 

' In my lifetime, 1 fd lc<l a magnificent throne, hanng on 
iny right hand twelve thousand seats of gold, where 
the patriarchs and the prophets heard my doctrines ; on 
my left, the sages and doctors, upon as many thrones 
of Mlver, were prcbcnl at all my decisions. Whilst I 
thus adininistere<l justice to innumerable multitudes, the 
birds of the .lir, hovering over me, served as a canopy 
against the rays of the sun. My j>eoplc flourished, and 
my pal.ace rose to the clouds. I erected a temple to the 
Most High, which was the wonder of the universe; but 
I basely sulTcrcd myself to l>o seduced by the love of 
women, .and a curiosity that could not be restrained by 
sublun.ary things. 1 listened to the counsels of Aherman, 
and the daughter of IMiaraoh ; and adored fire, and the 
ho>ts of heaven. I forsook the holy city, and com> 
mandetl the genii to rc.ir the stupendous |>alace of 
Ist.akar, and the terrace of the watch-towers, each of 
which w.is consecrated to a star. There for a while I 
cnjoyctl myself in the zenith of glory and pleasure. Not 
only men, but supernatural beings, wore subject also to 
my will 1 l>cgaii to think, as these unhappy monarchs 
around had already thought, that the vengeance of 
Heaven w'os asleep, when at once the thunder burst my 
structures asunder, and precipitated me hither, where, 
however, 1 do not remain, like the other inhabitants, 
totally destitute of hope ; for an angel of light hath 
revealed that, in consideration of the piety of my early 
youth, my w*ocs shall come to an end when this cataract 
shall for ever cease to flow. Till then I am in lormcntS) 
inelTable torments I an unrelenting fire preys on my 
heart.’ . • « 

Such was, and such should be, the punishment of 
unrestrained passions and atrocious deeds 1 Such shall 
be the chastisement of that blind curiosity which would 
transgress those bounds the >vi$dom of (he Creator has 
prescribed to human knowledge ; and such the dreadful 
disappointment of that restless ambition which, aiming 
at discoveries resented for l)cings of a supernatural 
order, perceives not, through its infatuated pride, that 
the condition of man upon earth b to be humble and 
ignorant. 

The 1783 quarto referred to above as having been suppressed 
was called Ortmms^ W^xni Th^ughtt and Threa 

prepared but not used by Beckford for the French edition 
of Vatkik, were first published (in English and French) by MarsUli 
and Melville In 191s. See the Lift and Lttftrt by Lewis Melvilla 
(1910): Mallarmd's reprint of Vaihtk (Paris, 1876}; J« W. Oliver's 
(tqio): Guy Chapman's edition of the Trmpti Diariu (19*^) 
and of Vatktk (<999; in French, with the * Episodes *)! and Ids 
^^(1937)1 and Grimsdiicb's new English translation of Vtohtk 

(*9*9). 
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CUbert IflUte. 

Gilbert White {1720-93), the most charming of 
all English writers on the natural hisior)- of their 
countr>-, was bom at Selbome in Hampshire, and 
educated with the Wartons at their fathers vicar- 
age at Basingstoke, whence he passed to Oriel 
College, Oxford. After obtaining a fellowship 
there, he took orders in 1747, and in 1751 became 
curate of his native parish. Next year he was 
back in Oxford, as junior proctor at the university, 
but in 175s returned to Sciborne, where he passed 
the rest of his uneventful life, enjoying, after the 
fashion of that comfortable age of pluralism, 
one or two college curacies as well as the equally 
sinecure living of Morton Pinkney in Northampton- 
shire. He was never married ; that he once fell 
in love with Miss Mulso (better known as the 
excellent and edifying Mrs Chapone) has been 
disputed. The tVvo series of letters to Thomas 
Pennant, the naturalist and traveller, and the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, which form his delight- 
ful Natural History and Antiguities 0/ Selbornr, 
were begun in 1767, and published in 1789. The 
minuteness and general accuracy of his obsena- 
tion, and the simple skill and unaffected grace of 
his style, though not without a touch of eighteenth- 
century formality here and there, have given White 
the same classic rank as Iraak Walton, and it is 
probable that xYit Natural History 0/ Selbortu has 
sent as many boys to intelligent bird-nesting as the 
CompUat Angler has to the rod and hook. In one 
of the letters White tells that he used to carry a 
list in his pocket of the birds to be remarked on, 
and that, as he rode or walked about, he noted 
each day the continuance or omission of each 
bird’s song. 

Old Trees. 

In the court of Norton farmhouse, a manor farm to 
the norlli west of (he village, on the white malms, stood 
wnhm these twenty years a broad-leaved elm, or wych 
haiA. Uimits folio leliuimo stabro of Ray, which, though 
»t had lost a considerable leading bough in the great 
storm m the year 1703, equal to a moderate tree. yet. 
when felled, contained eight loads of timber; and, being 
ITO bulky for a carriage, was sawn off at seven feet 
above the butt, where it measured near eight feet in the 
diameter. This elm I mention to show to what a bulk 
plant^ elms may attain ; as this tree must certainly 
have been such from iu situation. 

In the centre of the village, and near the church, is 
a square piece of ground surrounded by houses and 
vulgarly »1W ‘ The Plestor ' [i.e. Pleystowe, or playing- 
place]. In the midst of this spot stood, in old times, a 
vast oak, with a short squat body, and huge horiiontal 
^ extending almost to the extremity of the area. 
This venerable tree, surrounded with stone steps, and 
seats above them, was the delight of old and young, and 
B place of much resort in summer evenings ; where the 
former sat in grave debate, while the latter frolicked and 
danced before them. Long might it have stood, had not 
the amasing tempest in 1703 overturned it at once, to 
the infinite regret of the inhabitants, and the vicar, who 
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several jK»un<U in setting* h in iU pl.icc 
but all his carc coiihl avail ; iIk irer for a 

then \vi(hcrc<l and diet!, lids t»ak I mention to 
show to what a bulk planietl oaks may arrnc: and 
planted this tree must certainly have Uen. as will ap]>ear 
from what will l>e said farther concerning* this area when 
\vc enter on the anti4]uitics of Sclliome. 

On the Hlackmoor estate there is a vmall called 

\x> 9 c\\ of a few acres, that was lately furni>hcsl uiih a 
j set of oaks of a peculiar growth and great value ; they 
were tall and taper like firs, but standing near together 
had ver>‘ small heads, only a little brush without any 
latgc limbs. About twenty years ago the bridge at the 
Toy, near Hampton Coun, l>eing much decayed, some 
trees were wanted for the repairs that were fifty feel 
long, without l>ough, an<l would measure twelve inches 
diameter at the little end. Twenty such trec> did a 
purveyor find in this little wootl, >\iih this advantage, 
that many of them answered the description at sixty feet. 
These trees were sold for twenty |>ounds apiece. 

In the centre of this grove there slo<»d an oak, which» 
though $ha)>ely and fall on the whole, bulged out into a. 
brge excrescence al>out the middle of the stem. On this 
a pair of ravens had fixetl their residence for such a series 
of years that the oak was dislinguishe<l by the title of 
the Raven Tree. Many were the attempts of the neigh- 
Iwiiring youths to get at this eyr>*: the difficulty whettetl 
their inclinations, and each was ambitious of surmounting 
the arduous task. Hut when they arrivtsl at the swell 
ing, it jutted out so in their way, and was so far beyond 
their grasp, that the most daring lads were awed, and 
acknowledged the umlenakipg to be too hazardous: so 
the ravens built on, nest upon nesi, in perfect security^ 
till the fatal day arrived in which the wood was to be 
levelled. It was in the month of February, when these 
birds usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt,— 
the wedges were inserted into the opening, --the woods 
echoed to the heavy blow of the beetle or moll or 
rnalJct^— the tree nodded to its fall ; but still the dam 
sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung 
from her nest ; and, though her parental affection dc- 
scr\ed a belter fate, was whipped down by the twigs, 
which brought her dead to the ground. 

Vaolabod Game. 

This lonely domain is a very agreeable haunt for many 
sorts of wild fowls, which not only frequent it in the 
winter, but breed there in the summer; such as lap- 
wings, snipes, wild -ducks, and, as 1 have discovered 
within these few years, teals. Partridges in vast plenty 
are bred in good seasons on the verge of this forest, into 
which they love to make excursions; and in i>articular, 
in the dry summers of 1740 and 1741, and some years 
after, they swarmed to such a degree that jMrties of 
unreasonable sportsmen kille<l twenty and sometimes 
thirty brace in a day. 

But there was a nobler species of game in this forest, 
now extinct, which I have heard old people say abounded 
much before shooting flying l>ecame so common, and 
that was the heath-cock, black-game, or grouse. When 
I was a little boy I recollect one coming now and then 
to my father's table. The last pack remembered was 
killed about thirty^flve yean ago ; and within these ten 
years one solitary grey-hen was sprung by some beagles 
in beating for a hare. The sportsmen cried out, ‘ A hen 
pheasant T but a gentleman present, who had often seen 
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grouse in ihc nortli of England, a&surcd me lhal it was a 
greyhen. 

Nor docs the loss of our black game prove the only 
gap in the Fauna Sciborniensis ; for another beautiful 
link in the chain of Ixjlngs is wanting — I mean the 
rc<l deer, which toward the iKgirming of this cenlun' 
amounted to al>out five hiindrc<l head, and made a 
stalely appearance. There i> an old keeper, now alive, 
named A4lams, wliose great grandfather (riicnlioncil in a 
perambulation taken in 1635), grandfather, father, and 
self enjoyed the head kcepership of Wolmcr Forest in 
succession for more than a hundred years. This |>crson 
assures me tliat his f.athcr has often told him ihat (^ucen 
Anne, as she was journeying on the Forlsmouth road, 
rhd not think the forest of Wolmer l»encath her royal 
rcgarl. For she came out of the great road at IJppock, 
whicfi is jii^t by, and, reposing herself on a bank 
smriotficd for that purpose, lying al)oul half a mile to 
the e.isl of Wolmcr Fond, and &iill callerl Queen's Hank, 
saw sMtIj great complacency and satisfaction the whole 
henl of red ilccr brought by the keepers along the 
vale iKrforc ber, consisting then of almut five humlrcd 
head. A sight this, worthy the attention of the greatest 
sovereign! Hut he farther a<lds that, by means of the 
Walth.im bl.acks, or, to use his own cxprc^>ion, as soon 
as they began blacking, they were reduced to almut fifty 
head, anrl so continued decreasing tilt the lime of the late 
Duke of Cuml>crland. It is nav\ more than thirty years 
ago that Mis Highness scut down a huntsman, and six 
yeoman prickers, in scarlet jackets laced with gold, 
aitcii<lc<I by t])c st.ig-houn<ls ; ordering them to take 
every <leer in this forest alive, and to convey them in 
carts to Win<i>or. In tlie course of the summer they 
cauglit every stag, some of which sliowc<l extraordinary 
diversion : but in the following winter, when the hinds 
were also carried ofT, such fine chases svcrc exhibited as 
served the country people for matter of talk and wonder 
for years afterwards. I saw myself one of the yeomen- 
prickers single out a slag from the herd, an<l must confess 
thal il wa.s the mast curious feat of activity I ever Ixrhcld, 
superior to anything in Mr Astlcy’s riding-school. The 
exertions made by the horse and deer much excectlcd all 
my expectations ; though the former greatly excelled the 
latter in speed, When the devoted <lccr was separated 
from his companions, they gave him, by their watches, 
law, as they called it, for twenty minutes; when, sound- 
ing titcir horns the stop dogs were permitted to pursue, 
and a most gallant scene ensued. 

The WahiMm Hbeks were decr*siealer« or pMchert vilh blacked 
or mask«, infeiiin; Waliliarn Chase near DUhop'a Wallham 
in Hanit, the property of the llbhopi of Winch ei ter. Against there 
* the hhek Act ' of 1793 waa levelled. 

MlgratloD of tho Swallows. 

If ever I saw anything like actual migration, it was 
last Michaelmas Day. I was travelling, and out early 
in the morning ; at first there was a vast fog ; but by 
the time that I was got seven or eight miles from home 
towards the coast, the sun broke out into a delicate 
warm day. We were then on n Jorge heath or common, 
and I could discern, as the mist began to break away, 
great numbers of swallows {Hintudin/s rustk<t\ clustering 
on the stunted shrubs and bushes, as if they had roosted 
there all night. As soon as the air became clear and 
pleasant they were all on the wing at once, and, by a 
placid and easy flight, proceeded on southward towards 


the sea; after this 1 did not sec any more flocks, only 
now' and then a straggler. 

I cannot agree with those persons lhal assert lhat the 
swallow kind disappear some and some gradually, as 
they come, for the bulk of them seem to withdraw at 
once; only some stragglers slay liehind a long while, 
and do never, there is the greatest reason to believe, leave 
this island. Swallows seem to lay themselves up. and to 
come forth in a warm day, as bats do continually of a 
warm evening, after they have disap))earcd for weeks. 
For a very respectable gentleman assurcti me thal, as he 
wa.s walking with some friends under Merlon Wall on a 
rcmarkaldy hot noon, either in the last week in December 
or the first week in January, he espied three or four 
swallows huddled together on the moulding of one of the 
windows of that college. I have frequently remarked 
that swallows are seen later at Oxford than elsewhere ; 
is it owing to the vast massy buildings of that place, to 
the many waters round it, or to what else? 

When I used to rise in the morning last autumn, and 
see the swallow s and martins clustering on the chimneys 
and thatch of the neighliounng cottages, I could not help 
l>cing touched with a secret delight, mixed with some 
degree of mortification : with delight, to observe with 
how much ardour and punctuality those poor little birds 
oWyed the strong impulse towards migration, or hiding, 
iinprintc<l on their minds by their great Creator; and 
with some degree of mortification when I reflected that, 
after all our pains and inquiries, we arc ycl not quite 
certain to what regions they do migrate ; and are still 
farther cmlorrassed to find that some do not actually 
migrate at all. 

These reflections made so strong an impression on my 
imagination that they became pr^uctivc of a composi- 
tion that may perhaps amuse you for a quarter of an hour 
when next I have the honour of writing to you. 

RusbUgbts. 

* Hie . . • ixclx pinfues. hie plurimut %gn\i 
Semper, el assidut posies fuligine nigri' 

Dkak Sir, — I shall make no apology for troubling 
you with the detail of a very simple piece of domestic 
economy, l>cing satisfied that you think nothing beneath 
your attention that lends to utility. The matter alluded 
to Is the use of rushes instead of candles, which I am 
well aware prevails in many districts besides this; but 
as I know there arc countries also where it docs not 
obtain, and .is I have considered the subject with some 
degree of exactness, I shall j>rocecd in my humble story, 
and leave you to judge of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to 
be the Jumm rffusus^ or common soft rush, which is to 
be found in most moist pastures, by the sides of streams, 
and under hedges. These rushes arc 5 n best condition 
in the height of summer ; but may he gathered, so as to 
serve the purpose well, quite on to autumn. It would 
be needless to add that the largest and longest are best. 
Decayed labourers, women, and children make it their 
business to procure and prepare them. As soon as they 
arc cut (hey must be flung into w-ater and kept there, 
for otherwise they will dry and shrink, and the peel will 
not run. At first a person would find it no easy matter 
to divest a rush of its peel or rind, so as to leax’e one 
r^lar, narrow, even rib from top to bottom that may 
support (he pith ; but this, like other feats, soon becomes 
familiar even to children; and we have seen an old 
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woman, stone blind, |xrforzning (his businc>s with grcai 
dispatch, and seldom failing (o strip them with the nicc>( 
regularity. When these junci are thus far prcpare<i, 
they must lie out on the gross to be bleached, and lake 
the dew for some nights, and afterwards be rlricd in the 
sun. 

Some address is required in dipping these rushes in 
the scalding fat or grease ; but this knack al>o i> to be 
attained by practice. The careful wife of an industrious 
Hampshire lalx>urer obtains all her fat for nothing; for 
she saves the scummings of her bacon-pot for this use; 
and if the grease abounds with salt, she causes the salt 
to precipitate to the bottom, by setting the scummings in 
a warm oven. Where hogs are not much in use, ami 
especially by the sea -side, the coarser animal -oils will 
come very cheap. A pound of common grease may 
be procured for fourpcncc, and al>oul six pounds of 
grease will dip a pound of rushes, and one pound of 
rushes may be bought for one shilling; so that a pound 
of rushes, medicated and ready for use, will cost three 
shillings. If men that keep l>ecs will mix a little wax 
with the grease, it will give it a consistency and render 
it more cleanly, and make the rushes bum longer ; 
mutton -suet would have the same effect. 

A good rush, which measured in length two feet four 
inches and a half, being minuted, burnt only three 
minutes shon of an hour; and a rush of still greater 
length has Ixcn known to burn one hour and a quarter. 

These ^hes give a go<Hl clear light. Watch-lights 
(coated with (allow), it is true, shed a dismal one, * dark- 
ness visible ; ’ but then the wick of those have (wo ril« 
of the rind, or peel, to support the pith, while the wick 
of the dipped rush has but one. The two ribs arc 
intended to impede the progress of the flame and make 
the candle last. 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, which I caused 
to be weighed and numberctl, we found upwards of one 
thousand six hundred individuals. Now suppose each 
of these burns, one with another, only half an hour, then 
a poor man will purchase eight hundred hours of light, a 
time exceeding thirty ihrce entire days, for three shillings. 
According lo Ihis account each rush, before dipping, 
costs ^ of a farthing, and afterwards. Thus a poor 
family will enjoy five and a half hours of comfortable 
light for a farthing. An experienced old housekeeper 
assures me that one pound and a half of rushes com- 
pletely supplies his family the year round, since working 
people bum no candles in the long days, because they 
rise and go lo bed by daylight. 

Little farmers use rushes much in the short days both 
morning and evening, In the dairy and kitchen ; but the 
very poor, who are alwa>-8 the worn economists, and 
therefore must continue -very poor, buy a halfpenny 
candle every evening, which in their blowing open 
rooms does not bum much more than two hours. 
Thus have they only two hours* light for their money 
iDSlead of eleven. 

While on the subject of rural economy, it may not be 
improper lo mention a pretty implement of housewifery 
that we have seen nowhere else j that is, little neat 
besoms which our foresters make from the stalks of the 
Pelylrithum eommunt, or great golden maiden hair, 
which they call silk-wood, and find plenty in the bogs. 
When this moss is well combed and dressed, and 
divested of its outer skin, it becomes of a beautiful 
bright-chestnut colour; sud, being soft and pliant, is 


'cry j'ropcf {^t the dusting of licds. curtains, carpets, 
hangings, &c. If ihc>c l.c>oi7is "cre known to the 
l>rush-niakcr> in town, it i, j.robai.lc they might come 
much in use for the pur;>ose aljove-nicntionoi. 

The Rooks returning to their Nests. 

The evening procecilings and numi-uvres of the r'x.ks 
arc curious and amusing in the autumn, Just Uf..rc 
dusk, they return in long strings from the foraging of 
the day. an<l rendezvous by tliousands over ?«eIliorn< 
Down, where they "heel round in the air, an<l sport and 
dive in a playful manner, .all the while exerting their 
voices, and making a loud cawing, wl.ich, l«ring hlendcl 
and soflenex) by the distance that we .at the village are 
liclovv them, becomes a confused noise or chidiri '; or 
rather a pleasing murmur, very engaging to the imagina- 
tion. and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow, echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in tail 
trees, or the tumbling of the title u{>on a pebbly shore. 
When this ceremony is over, with the last glc.ini of day 
they retire for the night to the deep licechen "o.<U ol 
listed and Hopicy. We rememUr a little girl who, 
as she was going to bed. used to remark on such an 
occurrence, in the true spirit of ph)-sico-lhcoIr.gy, that 
the rooks were s.nying their prayers ; and yet this child 
W.-IS much too young to lie aware that the Scriptures 
have said of the Deity, that ‘ lie feedeth the ravens who 
call upon Him/ 

Among «d it ions (over a hundred) are ihooc of Jeue (ifist), Frank 
Buckland (1875), Harting (1875), Bell (1877X Richard JetTeriei 
<1887), BurroMghs(t895), Grxni Alien (lo^X and R- Kearioi><i9oiX 
Whhe'e MS. journal <i;88-89) wai found in i$8o and ediced by 
W. Johnson (1931). See Gilb 4 rt M^kiU And S 4 tbopn 4 by H. C. 
Shelley (1909)* *nd a bibliography by E, A. Marlin (T934X 

published by White's great-grand -nephew, Mr Kai.hlcigb 
Koli.WfaiteCe voU. t 99 tX contained new maiter, serving to minimUe 
the charge of pluralism ; the united revenues were not large. Id 
1893 Whiles centenary was celchraied at Selbome, where hU 
hou«e« 'llte Wakta,* still standa 

Arthur Young (1741-1820), author of Travds 
in France^ and famous for the work he did in 
promoting the interests of agriculture, was born in 
London, but was the son of the rector of Hradfield 
near Bury St Edmunds. Bred for a counting- 
house, he in 1763 rented a farm of his moihcris, on 
which he made 3000 experiments and lost much 
money. A large farm in Essex (1766-77) nearly 
ruined him ; for two years he was in Ireland, and 
then resumed fanning at Bradflcld, but without 
any financial success. Bui he had learnt much, 
and was well-inspired to turn his knowledge to 
good account. In 1767 he made the first of his 
famous tours, the record of which, A Six Wuks 
Tour^ expounded to the public for the first time the 
facts and principles of Norfolk husbandry ; tours in 
the south of England, the northern counties, &c,, 
followed; in 1771 he issued The Partner^ s CaUn* 
dar (which reached a twenty-first edition in 1862). 
After 1783 he edited a periodical, Thd Annats of 
Agriculture^ to which King George III. was an 
occasional contributor. A list of his published 
Litters of a Fanner^ essays, pamphlets, &c., on 
such subjects as rural economy, the poor Ia\vs, taxa- 
tion, would fill a page ; but the most important of 
Young's works arc his Tour in Ireland (1780) and 
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ihc much more famous Travels itt Franci during 
IIS' . SS, 'S 9 ^ and 1700 ^ in which he j^ives impres- 
sioik an acute observer durinj; the Revolution. 
Uv was author also of surveys of the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, Hertford, Essex, and 
Oxford; with reports on waste lands, enclosures, 
manures, soils, rotation of crops, &c. The French 
Rc\()hitlon alarmed ^'oimg with respect to its 
probable effects on the English lower classes, and 
he wrote several warning treatises and political 
tracts. Sir John Sinclair — another enthusiastic 
agriculturist — having prevailed on Pitt to establish 
a Board of Agriculture, Arthur Young was ap- 
pointed its secretary (1793), ^ salary of 

^400. and he was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to carry out <he views of the association. 
To the end of his long life, even after he was 
afflicted with blindness and had become an earnest 
— even morbid — convert to extreme evangelical 
views, his attention was given to public interests. 
He was a correspondent of Priestley and Ben- 
tham, the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, a friend 
of Dr liurncy, and latterly of Wilbcrforcc and 
his set. Young is deservedly regarded as the 
greatest English writer on agriculture. More 
than any man he compelled his contemporaries 
to realise the shameful mismanagement of this 
groat national interest, and induced landlords 
to carry into farming the same spirit of enter- 
prise as capitalists did into industrial under- 
takings ; and in spite of the lamentable failure 
of his own attempts at practical farming, it 
was largely his doing that agriculture was seen 
to depend on science and insight rather than on 
tradition. His Trux^ds in France from the first 
took rank as a literary classic and a first-hand 
authority on the state of France at the time of the 
Revolution. He had his limitations and made 
many ntistakes-^thus he blamed the Government 
indirectly for all the ills of the country. But his 
acute observation, vivacious description, and sym- 
pathetic comment arc as charming as they arc 
illuminative. Of the Travels in France the second 
part only deals w'ith <ngriculturc in specific detail. 
Young’s works were not merely translated into 
French, but into Russian and German, and exer- 
cised a wide influence in all three tongues. For 
his pithy, lively, direct English style Young has 
been compared with Cobbett. 

The Old Regime. 

The 29(h [Aug. 1787]. To Darbesieux, situated In 
A beautiful country, finely diversified and wooded ; the 
marquisatc of which, with the chateau, belongs to the 
Duke dc la Rochefoucauld, whom we met here; he 
inherits this estate from the famous Louvois, the minister 
of Louis XIV. In this thirty-seven miles of country, 
lying between the great rivers Garonne, Dordonne, and 
Charentc, and consequently in one of the best parts of 
France for markets, the quantity of waste land U surpris- 
ing ; it is the predominant feature the whole way. Much 
of these wastes belonged to the Prince de Soubise, who 
would not sell any part of them. Thus it is whenever 


you stumble on a grand seigneur, even one that was worth 
millions, you arc sure to find his properly desert. The 
Duke of Bouillons and this prince’s arc two of the 
greatest properlies in France; and all the signs I have 
ycl seen of their greatness arc wastes, tandes, deserts fern, 
ling. — Go to their residence, wherever it may l>c, and 
you would probably find them in the midst of a forest, 
very well |)e<*pled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. 
Oh 1 if I w.as the legislator of France for a day, I would 
make such gre.ai lords skip again. We supped with the 
Duke dc l.a Rochefoucauld ; the provincial assembly of 
SaiiUonge is soon to meet, and this nobleman, being the 
president, is waiting for their asvcmbling. 

Paris in 1787. 

The 25th [OetJ. This great city appears to lx in many 
rcxpecis the most ineligible and inconvenient for the 
residence of a person of small fortune of any that I have 
•icen, and v.oitly inferior to lx)ndon. The streets are 
very narrow, amt m.iny of them crowded, nine tenihs 
dirty, and all without foot -pavements. Walking, which 
in London is so plc.asant and so clean that ladies do it 
every d.ny, is here a toil and fatigue to a man, and an iin* 
possibility to a well-dressed woman. The coaches are 
numerous, and, what arc much wor^c, there arc an infinity 
of one-horse cabriolets, which arc driven by young men 
of fashion and their imitators, alike fools, with sueh 
rapidity as to be real nuisances, and render the streets 
exceedingly dangerous, without an incessant caution. I 
s.n\v a |>oor child run over .and probably killed, and have 
Ixcn myself many limes blackened with the mud of the 
kennels. This beggarly practice, of driving a one-horse 
lK)ot)y hutch about the streets of a great capital, flows 
either from poverty or a wretched and despicable 
occonomy ; nor is it possible to $|xak of it with too 
much severity. If young noblemen at London were to 
ilrive their chaises in streets without footways as their 
brethren do at Paris they would speedily and justly 
get ver)' well threshed or rolled in the kennel. This 
circumstance renders Paris nn ineligible residence for 
persons particularly families, that cannot afford to 
keep A coach ; a convenience which is as dear as at 
London. The fiacra^ Imckney-coachcs, arc much worse 
than at that city ; and chain there are none, for they 
would lx driven down in the streets. To this eircum- 
stance also it is owing that all persons of small or 
moderate fortune are forced to dress in black, with black 
stockings; the dusky hue of this in company is not so 
disagreeable a circumstance as Ixing too great a dis- 
tinction ; too clear a line drawn in company between a 
man that has a goo<I fortune and another that has not. 
With the pride, arrogance, and ill* temper of English 
wealth this could not he borne ; but the prevailing good 
humour of the French eases all such untoward circum- 
stances. Lodgings are not half so good os at Londorii 
yet considerably dearer. If you do not hire a whole 
suite of rooms at an hotek you must probably mount 
three, four, or five pair of stairs, and in general have 
nothing but a bed-chamber. After the horrid fatigue of 
the streets, such an elevation is a delectable circumstance. 
You must search with trouble before you will be lodged 
in a private family, as gentlemen usually arc at Londoni 
and pay a higher price. Servants* wages are about the 
same as at that city. It ii to be regretted that Paris 
should have these disadvantages, for in other respects I 
take it to be a moat eligible residence for such as prefer 
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a great city. The society for a man of letters, or who 
has any scientihc pursuit, cannot be esceedctl. The 
intercourse between such men and the great, which, if 
it is not upon an equal footing, ought never to exist 
at all, is respectable. Persons of the highest rank pay 
an attention to science and literature, and emulate the 
character they confer. I should pity the man who ex- 
pected, without other advantages of a very different nature, 
to be well received in a brilliant circle at London be- 
cause he was a Fellow of the Royal Society. But this 
would not be the case with a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris; he is sure of a good reception 
everywhere. Perhaps this contrast depends in a great 
measure on the difference of the governments of the two 
countries. Politics are too much attended to in England 
to allow a due respect to be paid to anything else; 
and should the French establish a freer government, 
academicians will not be held in such estimation, when 
rivalled in the public esteem by the orators who hold 
forth liberty and property in a free parliament. 


A French Family Party. 

The 27th (Sept. I78S). Among my letters, one to 
hfons. dc la Livoniere, perpetual secteUry of the Society of 
Agriculture here. 1 found he was at bis country-seat, two 
leagues offat Mignianne. On my arrival at his scat, he was 
sitting down to dinner with his family; not being past 
twelve, I thought to have escaped this awkwardness ; but 
^th himself and nudame prevented all embarrassment 
by very unaffectedly desiring me to partake with them, 
and making not the least derangement either in table or 
l(»ks, placed me at once at my ease, to an indifferent 
dinner, garnished with so much ease and cheerfulness 
that I found it a repast more to my taste than the most 
splendid tables could afford. An English family in the 
country, similar in situation, taken unawares in the same 
way, would receive you with an unquiet hospitality and 
an anxious politeness ; and after waiting for a hurry- 
scurry derangement of cloth, table, plates, sideboard, pot 
and spit, would give you perhaps so good a dinner that 
none of the family, between anxiety and fatigue, could 
supply one word of conversation, and you would depart 
under cordial wishes that you might never return. This 
folly, so common in England, u never met with in 
France: the French are quiet in their houses, and do 
things wlhout effort. -Mons. Livoniere conversed with 
me much on the plan of my travels, which he commended 
^tly, but thought It very extraordinary that neither 
CovCTnment nor the Academy of Sciences, nor the 
Academy of Agriculture, should at least be at the 
expense of my journey. This idea is purely French ; 
they have no notion of private people going out of their 
way for the public good, wilhout being paid by the 
public j nor could he well comprehend me when 1 told 
him elut everything U well done in England, except 
what 1, done with public money. I was greatly con- 
cemed to find that he could give me no intelligence 
coDceming the residence of the late Marquis de Tourbilly, 

OS It would be a provoking circumstance to pass all 
through the province without finding his house, and 
afterward hear perhaps that I had been ignorantly 
withm a few miles of it I„ the evening returned to 
Anger*.— 20 miles. 

See Youni's French lou,, edited, wrth memoir, by Mi*. Belh.m 
^ward* (1B90). and Voung s Aulttufrapk, by the tame editor 
(tV): also A W. Hutton's edilioa of the Irish ^rfiBojl 


Francis Orosc I73t-9*.‘i antiquarj-, was bom 
at Greenford in Middlesex, son of a rich Swiss 
jeweller settled at Richmond. In the Heralds’ 
College from 1755 till 1763. he next became 
adjuunt of the Hampshire and Surrey .Militia— 
a historic senicc, for it was in tlic H.impshirc 
.Militia that Gibbon and Mitford served— and 
when his easy habits had cost him hi, fortune, put 
to profit the favourite studies of his youth and 
his excellent draughtsmanship. His AntiijuUus of 
England and Wales (1773-87) proved a success, 
and in 1789 he set out on an antiquarian tour 
through Scotland. His splendid social qualities, 
his rich humour and good nature, made him friends 
everywhere— Burns one of them. He went to 
Ireland on a like errand, but died suddenly in 
Dublin. Grose’s work on the antiquities of Scot- 
land (to w hich Burns contributed ‘ l am o’ Shanter,’ 
commended by the friendly editor as a ‘pretty 
poem’!) appeared 1789-91: that on Ireland in 
I79»- Other works were A Classical Dictionary 
of the l^nlgar Tongue (1785 ; new cd. with 
Memoir by Pierce Egan, 1823), A Provincial 
G/aSsffify Treatise on Ancient Armour and 

Weapons ( 1 785-89), Military A nliquilies ( 1 786-88 
The Grumbler {\qe)\\ and The Olio (1793). 

Richard Gough (1735-1809). antiquary, bom 
in London, published British Topography ti768), 
Sepulchral Monuments 0/ Great Britain (1786^), 
an English version of Camden’s Britannia (1789)’ 
and more than a score of other works, historical, 
archmological, topographical, and numismatical. 

Dr Richard Farmer (1735-97), bom at 
Leicester, and ultimately master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, published an Essay on the 
Learning 0/ Shakspeare which put an end 

to the dispute concerning the classical attainments 
of the great dramatisL Farmer certainly showed 
that Shakespeare had implicitly followed English 
translations of the ancient authors— as North’s 
Plutarch— even their errors. He was 
indolent, but was a brilliant talker as well as an 
accomplished scholar. 

Edmond Malone (1741-1812), editor of Shake- 
speare, was bom in Dublin, the son of an Irish 
judge, and graduated at Trinity College. Called 
lo the Irish Bar in 1767, he fell into a fortune, 
and from 1777 devoted himself to literary work in 
London, his first publication being a ‘supplement’ 
to Steevens’s version of Johnson’s edition of Shake- 
speare (1778); see Vol. I. of this work, p. 376. 
Malone’s own edition of the great dramatist (1790) 
was warmly received, and deser>cdly so 5 his 
learned dissertations on the history of the stage 
and on the genuineness of the three plays of 
Henry VI. especially attracted notice. He had 
been one of the first to express his disbelief in 
Cliattcrton's Rowley Poems, and in 1796 he de- 
nounced Ireland’s forgeries. He wrote a Life of 
his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds ; he edited Diyden, 
with a memoir ; and he left behind a large mass of 
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materials for ‘The Variorum Shakespeare,* edited 
in 1821 by James Boswell the younger. See the 
Life ))y Sir James Prior (i860). 

Nanitiol Parr (1747-1825), ‘the Whig John- 
son/ was better known as a classical scholar than 
as a theologian, but probably owed the extraor- 
dinary fame he enjoyed to his extraordinary and 
amazing powers as a talker ; though even here he 
was very inferior to his prototype — he had John- 
son’s pomposity, love of antithesis, and roughness 
without his deeper gifts. His collected works 
(8 vols. 8vo, 1828) deal with matters historical, 
criiital. metaphysical ; there are sermons and a 
mass of unarranged correspondence ; but nothing 
lierc justices or even explains his great reputation. 
His style is mannered and verbose to a degree, 
and nothing of Ins is now read. His CharacUrs of 
For (1809) is his best-known work; it discusses 
Charles James Fox in various aspects, argues for 
reform of the criminal law, and is as usual overlaid 
with notes. His celebrated Spital sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor at Easter 1800 displays in 
its printed form fifty -one pages of text and two 
hundred and twelve of notes. Sydney Smith 
humorously compared the sermon to Ur Parr's 
wig, which, ‘while it trespassed a little on the 
orthodox magnitude of perukes in the anterior 
parts, scorned even episcopal limits behind, and 
swelled out into boundless convexity of frizz.' 
Godwin attacked some of the principles laid down 
in this discourse, as not sufficiently democratic 
for his taste ; for, though a staunch Whig, Dr Parr 
was no revolutionist or leveller — his aim was to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor by education 
and other constitutional means. Parr, bom a 
surgeon's son at Harrow, was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge ; taught at Harrow ; was head- 
master of Norwich grammar-school (1778-86) ; 
held a series of livings, on one of which, at Hatton 
near Warwick, he spent the latter half of his life. 
An uncompromising Whig, he hated Evangelicals, 
and was theologically of the anti-mysterious school 
of Palcy and Watson. I)e Quinccy's— somewhat 
unfair— essay on Wliiggism and literature contains 
a brilliant criticism of Parr. 

William <*0XC (1747-1828) was bom in Lon- 
don, and from Eton passed to King's College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a Fellow in 1768. 
As tutor to the sons of four persons of quality, he 
spent most of twenty years on the Continent, and 
publishctl accounts of his travels in Switzerland 
(1778-1801), and in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark (1778-84). His History of the House 
of AuslriiX (1807) became at once the standard 
English authority on that subject, and his Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole (1798) and of Marlborough 
(1816-19) — speak of other historical works 
— were important as containing letters private, 
official, and diplomatic, with other details drawn 
from manuscript collections ; though he was rather 
a dull writer, a partisan Whig, and as a biographer 


apt to magnify the merits and sink the defects of 
his hero. He died, a prebendar)* of Salisbur)* and 
Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemerton rector)*. 

William Mitford (1744-1827), author of the 
famous History of Greece^ was of Northumbrian 
stock but born in London, and educated at Cheam 
School, Surrey, and Queen's College, Oxford. He 
studied law, but on his fathers death succeeded to 
the family estate at Exbury in Hampshire, where, 
devoting himself mainly to the study of Greek litera- 
ture, he lived till his death. His first publication 
was an F.ssay on the Harmony of Language (1774). 
While in the militia he published a Treatise on 
the Military Force^ and particuhu ly of the Militia 
of the Kingdom— 7 l subject which engrossed much 
of his attention ; and when a member of the House 
of Commons he advocated the cause of the militia 
with rnuch fer\*our, recommending a salutary 
jealousy of a standing army. On the suggestion 
of Gibbon, a fellow-officer in the South Hampshire 
Militia, he undertook his great work, The History 
of Greece (l784>l8lo; new editions repeatedly till 
1855). Byron sketched his characteristics: ‘ His 
great pleasure consists in praising tyrants, abus- 
ing Plutarch, spelling oddly, and writing quaintly ; 
and what is strange, after all, his is the best 
modem Histor)* of Greece in any language, and 
he is perhaps the best of all modem historians 
whatsoever. Having named his sins/ adds the 
courteous critic, ‘it is but fair to state his virtues— 
learning, labour, research, wrath, and partiality. I 
call the latter virtues in a writer, because they 
make him write in earnest/ The earnestness of 
Milford is too often directed against ‘the inherent 
weakness and the indelible barbarism of demo- 
cratical government/ He was a warm admirer of 
the English constitution and of the monarchical 
form of government, and «i fanatical enemy of 
French republicanism. This bias led him to be 
unjust to the Athenian people, ‘the sovereign 
beggars of Athens.’ And while he unhesitatingly 
accepted all the good he found credited to 
monarchs and tyrants, he was apt to exaggerate 
or overstate defects charged against democracies 
and democrats. Philip of Macedonia was a great 
statesman, Demosthenes a mere noisy demagogue. 
But, as Byron said, his pugnacious zeal to prove 
his case made him diligent in minute research ; 
his book surpassed all earlier English works 
on the subject, and held the field till the appear* 
ance of the fairer and more scholarly works of 
Thirl wall and Crete. Freeman, an uncompro- 
mising critic, said of Mitford that he was ‘a bad 
scholar, a bad historian, and a bad writer of 
English/ but yet ‘the first tvriter of any note 
who found out that Grecian history was a living 
thing with a practical bearing.’ Mitford wrote also 
on the Com- Laws and on design in architecture. 

CondemnatlOD and Death of Socratee. 

We are not informed when Socrates first became 
distinguished as a Sophist ; for in that description of 
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men he was in his own day reckoned. When the wit 
of Aristophanes was directed a^ain>t Jiiin in the theatre, 
he was already among the mo»t emineat, but his cmi* 
nence seems to have been then recent. It was about 
the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when he was six or seven and forty years of age, that, 
after the manner of the old come<l>% he was offered to 
public derision upon the stage by his own name, as 
one of the persons of the drama, in the comedy of 
Aristophanes called ’fht Chuds, which is yet extant. 

Two or three and twenty years had eJapseti since 
the first representation of Tfu Chuds ; the storms of 
con<]ue 5 t sufrere<l from a foreign enemy, and of four 
revolutions in the civil government of the country, had 
passed ; nearly three years had followed of that <juict 
which the revolution under Thra^ybulus pro<luced, an<l 
the act of amnesty should have confirmed, when a 
young man named Melitus went to the king archon, 
and in the usual form <!elivcre<l an information against 
Socrates, and bound himself to prosecute. The informa- 
tion ran thus : 'Melitus, son of Melitus, of the borough 
of Pitthos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, son 
of Sophroniscus, of the lx>rough of Alopece : Socrates 
is guilty of reviling the gods whom the city acknow- 
ledges, and of preaching other new gods: moreover, 
he is guilty of corrupting the youth. Penalty, death.' 

Xenophon begins his Memorials of his revered master 
with declaring his wonder how the Athenians could 
have been persuaded to condemn to death a man of 
such uncommonly clear innocence and exalted worth. 
/Cllan, though for authority he can bear no comparison 
with Xenophon, has nevertheless, I think, given the 
solulion. 'Socrates,' he says, • disliked the Athenian 
constitution \ for he saw that democracy is tyrannical, 
and abounds with all the evib of absolute monarchy.' 
Put though the political circumstances of the limes 
made it necessary for contemporary writers to speak 
with caution, yet both Xenophon and PUto have 
declared enough to shew that the assertion of yKlian 
was well founde<l 5 and further proof, were it wanted, 
may be derived from another early writer, nearly 
contemporary, and deeply versed in the politics of his 
the orator /Eschines. Indeed, though not stated 
in the indictment, yet it was urged against Socrates by 
his prosecutors before the court, that he was disaffccletl 
to the democracy ; and in proof, they affirmed it to 
be notorious that he had ridiculed what the Athenian 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy 
by lot. 'Thus,' they said, ‘he taught his numerous 
follo»vm, yomlu of the principal families of the city, 
to despise the cstabiished government, and to be tur- 
bulent and seditious; and his success had been seen 
in the induct of two of the most eminent, Alcibiadcs 
and Critios. Even the best things he converted to 
these ill purposes : from the most esteemed poets, 
and particularly from Homer, he selected passages to 
enforce his anli-democratlcal principles.’ 

Socrates, it appears, indeed, was not inclined to deny 
his disapprobation of the Athenian constitution. His 
defence itself, as it is reported by Plato, contains matter 
on which to found an acettsation against him of dis- 
affection to the sovereignty of the people, such as, 
under the jealous tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
would sometimes subject a man to the penalties of 
high treason. ‘ You well know,’ he says, • Athenians, 
that had 1 engaged in public business, I should long 
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ago have perished wiiliout procuring aiiv advantage 
either to you or to myself. Ut j.ot the truth offend 
you: it is no peculiarity of your -itin.xracy, or of 
your national character ; but « herever the pcr.plc is 
sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose 
injustice— frequent and extravagant injustice — can avoid 
destruction.* 

Witliout this proof, imlceil, we miglii rea.Mmably 
believe that though Socrates was a gorxl an I faithful 
subject of the Athenian government, ami uvuld pro- 
mote no sedition, no polilicvl violence, yet he cvuM not 
like the .Athenian constitution. He wishetl for whole- 
some change^ by gentle means ; and it seenia even to 
have been a princijial object of the labours to which 
he dedicated himself, to infuse principle^ into the 
rising generation that might bring aU>ut the dc'irable 
change insensibly. 

Melitus, who stood fon^-ard ns lus principal accuser, 
was, as riato infonns us, noway a roan of any great 
consideration. Ilis legal description gives some proba- 
bility to the conjecture that his father was one of the 
commissioners sent to Lacedaemon from the moticratc 
party, who opposeil the ten successors of the thirty- 
tyrants, while Thrasybulus held Piraus, and Pausania^ 
was encamped l»<forc Athens, He was a poet, and 
stood fonvard as in a common cause of the poets, who 
esteemed the doctrine of Socrates injurious to their 
interest. Unsupported, his accusation would have l>e<ft 
liltle formidable; but he seems to have l>cen a mere 
instrument in the business. He was soon joined by 
Lycon, one of the most powerful speakers of his time. 
Lycon was the avowed (>atron of the rhetoricians, who, 
as well as the poets, thought their interest injurcti by 
the moral philosopher's doctrine. I know not that on 
any other occasion in Grecian history we have any 
account of this kind of party- interest operating ; but 
from circumstances nearly analogous in our own country 
—if we substitute for poets the clerg)*, and for rheto- 
ricians the lawyers~wc may gather what might be the 
party spirit, and what the weight of influence of the 
rhetoricians and poets in Athens, With Lycon. Anytus, 
a man scarcely second to any in the commonwealth 
in rank and general estimation, who had held high 
command with reputation in the Peloponnesian war, 
and had been the principal associate of Thrasybulus 
in the war against the thirty, and the restoration 
of the democracy, declared himself a supporter of the 
prosecution. Nothing in the accusation could, by any 
known law of Athens, affect the life of the accused. In 
England no man would be pul upon trial on so vague 
a charge — no grand jury would listen to ti. But in 
Athens, if the party was strong enough, it slgnifie^l 
little what wras the law. When Lycon and Anytus 
came forward, Socrates saw that bis condemnation was 
already decided. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the turn of 
his thoughts for many >*cars, he had so prepared himself 
for all events, that, far from alarmed at the probability of 
his condemnation, he rather rejoiced at it, as at his age 
A fortunate occurrence. He was persuaded of the soul's 
immortality, and of the supcrinlending providence of an 
all-good Deity, whose favour he had ahva )3 been assidu- 
ously endeavouring to deserve. Men fear death, he said, 
os if unquestionably the greatest evil, and yet no man 
knows that it may not be the greatest good. If, indeed, 
great joys were in prospect, he might, and his friends for 
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him, With '‘micwh.il more reason, regret the event ; but 
.It his yc.Tfs. and willi his scanty fortune — though he was 
happy enough at seventy still to preserve lx>th Iwdy and 
iiiiivi in Mgour — yet even bis present gratifications must 
nc^C'^arily soon decay. To avoid, therefore, the evils 
age. |Kiin, sickness, decay of sight, decay of hearing, 
pefl»apv <lccny of understanding, hy the easiest of deaths 
ifor such the Athenian mode of execution — hy a draught 
of he lock— was reputed), cheered with the company 
of surroumiing friends, could not l>c othcr%visc than a 
hle^’^ng. 

Xenophon ^ays that, by condescending to a little 
supplication, Socrates might easily have obtained his 
ac^iuittal. X*o admonition or entreaty of his friends, 
however, could |>ersuade him to sucli an un worthiness. 
On the contrary, when put upon his defence, he told the 
people that he did not plead for his own sake, but for 
theirs, wishing them to avoid the gxiilt of an unjust con- 
dcnmaiion. It was usual for accused persons to bewail 
their ajiprehended lot, with tears to supplicate favour, and, 
by exhibiting their chihlren U|)on the bema, to endeavour 
to excite pity. He thought it, he said, more respectful 
to the court, as well as more Wcoming himself, to omit 
all this : however aware that their sentiments were likely 
so far to differ from his that judgment would be given in 
anger for it. 

Con<lcmnation pronounced wrought no change upon 
him. lie again addressed the court, <lcclare<l his inno- 
cence of the matters Laid against him, and observed that, 
even if every cha^c had liccn completely proved, still, 
all together di<l not, according to any known law , amount 
to a ctpiial crime. *Uut,' in conclusion he said, *it is 
time to depart — 1 to die, you to live ; but which for the 
greater good, (iod only knows.* 

h was usual at Athens for execution very soon to 
folloNV condemnation— commonly on the morrow ; but it 
}iappcne<l that the condemnation of Socrates took place on 
the eve of the <lay appointed for the sacred ceremony of 
cr'>wniiig the galley which carried the annual offerings to 
the gods worshipped at Delos, and immemorial tradition 
forbade all executions till the sacrcil vessel's return. 
Thus the <leath of Socrates w'as respited thirty days, 
while his friends had free access to him in the prison. 
During all that lime he admirably supported his con* 
stancy. Means were concerterl for his escape ; the jailer 
was bribc<l, a vessel prepared, and a secure retreat in 
Thessaly provided. No arguments, no prayers, could 
persuade him to use the opportunity. He hod always 
taught the duly of obedience to the laws, and he would 
not furnish an example of the breach of it. To no 
purpose it was urged that he had heen unjustly con* 
demned— he had always held that wrong did not justify 
wrong. He waited with perfect composure the return 
of the sacred vessel, rcasoncrl on the immortality of the 
soul, the advantage of virtue, the happiness deriver! from 
having made it through life his pursuit, and with his 
friends about him, took the fatal cup and died. 

Writers who after Xenophon and Plato have related 
the death of Socrates, seem to have held themselves 
l>ound to vie with those who prccedcr) them in giving 
pathos to the story. The purpose here has l)ccn rather 
to render it intelligible— to shew its connection with the 
political history of Athens— to derive from it illustration 
of the political history. The magnanimity of Socrates, 
the principal efticient of the pathos surety deserves ad< 
miration ; yet it is not that in which he has most out* 


shone other men. The circumstances of Lord Russell's 
fate were far more trying. Socrates, we may reasoruibly 
suppose, w'ould have borne Lord Russell's trial ; but 
with Bishop Burnet for his eulogist, instead of Plato and 
Xenophon, he would not have had his present splendid 
fame. The singular merit of Socrates lay in the purity 
and the usefulness of his manners and conversation ; 
the clearness xviih which be saw and the steadiness 
wdth which he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, 
all moral duties ; the disinterestedness and the zeal with 
which he devoted himself to the benefit of others j and 
the enlaige<l and warm l>cncvolencc, whence his supreme 
and almost only pleasure seems to have consisted in 
doing good. The purity of Christian morality, little 
enough, indee<l, seen in practice, nevertheless is become 
so familiar in theory that it passes almost for obvious, 
and even congenial to the human mind. Those only 
will justly estimate the merit of that near approach to U 
which Socrates made who will lake the pains to gather 
»as they may from the writings of his contemporaries 
and prcticccssors— how little conception was entertained 
of it before his time ; how dull to a just moral sense the 
human mind has really been : how slow the progress in 
the investigation of moral duties, even where not only 
great pains have been taken, but the greatest abilities 
zealously cmployeil ; and w hen discovered, how difficult 
it has been to establish them by proofs beyond conlro* 
versy, or proofs even that should be generally admitted 
by the reason of men. It is through the light which 
Socrates diffused by his doctrine, enforced by his prac* 
tice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine 
and the practice exhibited to highest advantage in the 
incomparable writings of disciples such as Xenophon 
and Plato, that his life forms an cm in the history of 
Athens and of man. 

See the Life of Mitford, prefixed to the xevenih edition of hb 
Hithry (t$3S), by hit brother Lord Redesdale, Lord Chaocellor of 
IreUnd.^The Rev. John Milford (1761*1859), who wrote poems 
and criiieism and edited a dosen of (he Aldine poets, war 1 kins* 
man ; he was an Oriel man, nnd held Denham and two other Suffolk 
Uvingv Mbs Milford wa< of another slock. 

John Horne Tookc (1736-1817), known in 
literature as philologist, but notable rather for his 
political and social character, was the son of John 
Home, a wealthy London poulterer ; so that when 
asked by schoolfellows what his father was, he 
could answer, ‘A Turkey merchant.’ Well educated 
— first at Westminster, then at Eton, and aAer< 
wards at St John’s College, Cambridge — he took 
orders, but disliking the clerical profession, he 
studied law at the Middle Temple, took a living 
for a short time to please his father, and travelled 
in France and Italy as tutor to a son of Elwes the 
miser ; but having cast off the clerical character 
in these Continental lours, he never resumed it 
He became an active politician and supporter 
of John Wilkes, in praise of whom he wrote 
an anonymous pamphlet in >765. \Vhcn in 1768 
Wilkes stood for Middlesex, ‘Parson Home’ 
pledged his credit for the expenses, and said that 
' in a cause so Just and holy he would dye his black 
coat red.’ George III. having from the throne in 
1770 censured an address presented by the London 
city authorities, the latter waited upon the sovereign 
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with another 'humble address,’ remonstrance, and 
petition, reiterating their request for the dissolution 
of Parliament and the dismissal of .Ministers. They 
were again repulsed, the king saying that he would 
consider such a use of his prerogative as dangerous 
to the interests and constitution of the countr)-. 
Horne Tooke, anticipating such a reception, sug- 
gested to his friend Beckford, the Lord Mayor, the 
idea of a reply to the sovereign — a measure un- 
exiimplcd in our history. When the Lord Mayor 
had retired from the royal presence, ‘ I saw Beck- 
ford,’ said Tooke, ‘just after he came from St 
James’s. I asked him what he had said to the 
king ; and he replied that he had been so con- 
fused, he scarcely knew what he had said. “ But,” 
cried \,''your sp^^^h m\sst be ^ent to the papers; 

I ’ll write it for you.”’ He did so 5 it was printed 
and circulated over the kingdom, and was ulti- 
mately engraved on the pedestal of Bcckford’s 
statue in Guildhall. This unspoken speech, famous 
as that of a parson who had bearded a king on his 
throne, is as follows : 

Most Gracious S<»vtREtc.v— Will your majesty 
be pleased so far to condescend as to permit the mayor 
of your loyal city of London to deebre in your royal 
presence, on behalf of his fcllow-citiccns, how much 
the bare apprehension of your majesty’s displeasure 
would, at all times, affect their minds? The deebration 
of that displeasure ha^ already filled them with inex- 
pressible anxiety, and with the deepest affliction. Permit 
me, sire, to assure your majesty, that your majesty has 
not in all your dominions any subjects more faithful, 
more dutiful, or more affectionate to your majesty’s 
person or family, or more ready to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour 
and dignity of your crown. Wc do, therefore, with 
the greatest humility and submission, most earnestly sup- 
plicate your majesty that you will not dismiss us from 
your presence without expressing a more favourable 
opinion of your faithful cituens, and without some com- 
fort, without some prosjwct at least, of redress. Permit 
me, sire, further to ol^rve that whoever has already 
darni, or shall hereafter endeavour, to alienate your 
majesty's affections from your loyal subjects in general, 
and from the city of London in particular, and to with- 
draw your confidence in and regard for your people, is 
an enemy to your majesty’s person and family, a vioblor 
of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy consti- 
tution as it was established at the glorious and neces- 
sary revolution. 

Home’s subsequent quarrel with Wilkes and 
controversy with Junius are well known. He had 
ere this formally severed himself from the Church 
(» 773). and again taken to the study of the law. 
His spirited opposition to an enclosure bill pro- 
cured him favour and the prospect of a fortune 
(never fully realised) from a wealthy client, Wm. 
Tooke of Purley (near Croydon), whose surname 
he m 1782 assumed. Hence also the sub-tide of his 
greatest work, Ep^a PUrotntay or tko Diversions 
0/ Purt^. So early as 1778 Home Tooke had 
addressed a LetUr to Mr Dunning on the mdi- 
meats of grammar, and the principles there laid 


down were followed up and treated at length in 
the Diversions, of which the fjrst part appeared 
in 1786, and a second part in J805. W it, politics, 
metaphysics, etymology, and grammar arc curi- 
ously mingled in this work. The aim (wholly 
fallacious) was to prove that all the parts of speech, 
including those which grammarians considered as 
expletives and unmeaning particles, may be re- 
solved into nouns and verbs ; and the author’s 
knowledge of the Northern languages was no less 
highly commended than his liveliness and acute- 
ness. Horne Tooke commenced the Diversions 
during an imprisonment in the King’s Bench for 
promoting a subscription ‘for the Americans bar- 
barously murdered at Lexington by the king’s 
soldiers in 1775 he was afterwards debarred 

from the Bar by the king’s orders. In 1794 he 
was tried for high treason, being accused with 
Hardy, Fhclwall, and others of conspiring and 
corresponding with the French Convention to 
overthrow the English constitution. His trial, 
to which the eloquence of Erskine, his counsel, 
gave something more than temporary import- 
ance, excited intense interest, lasted several days, 
and ended in acquittal. He twice stood unsuc- 
cessfully for Wcsiminslcr; for a short lime sat 
in Parliament as member for Old Sarum, but 
did not distinguish himself eitltcr as legislator or 
debater; and next year was excluded by a special 
Act preventing clerks in holy orders from sitting in 
Parliament. He spent his latter years in lettered 
retirement at Wimbledon, entertaining his friends 
to Sunday dinners and quiet parties, and delighting 
them with his lively and all loo varied conversa- 
tion. His fortune he left to his natural children. 

Words as Signs or Abbreviations. 

/f.— I imagine that it is, in some measure, with the 
vehicle of our thoughts as with the vehicles for our 
bodies. Necessity produced both. The first carriage 
for men was no doubt invented to transport the bodies 
of those who from infirmity, or otherwise, could not 
move themselves ; But should any* one, desirous of under- 
standing the purpose and meaning of all the parts of our 
m^cm elegant carriages, attempt to explain them u|>on 
this one principle alone, vis.— that they were neces- 
sary for conveyance ~ he would find himself wofully 
puuied to account for the wheeb, the seats, the springs, 
the blinds, the glasses, the lining, &c. ; not to mention 
the mere ornamental parts of gilding, varnish, &c. 

Abhreviatiotss ore the wheels of* language, the wings 
of Mercury, And though we might be draped along 
without them, it would be with much dilHculiy, very 
heavily and tetliously. 

There is nothing more admirable nor more useful than 
the invention of signs ; at the same lime there is nothing 
more productive of error when we n^lect to obser^’c 
their complication. Into what blunders, and conse- 
quently into what disputes and difficulties, might not 
the excellent art of Short-hand wrilmg (practised almost 
exclusively by the English) lead foreign philosophers, 
who, not knowing that we had any other alphabet, should 
suppose each mark to be the sign of a single sound I If 
they were very laborious and very learned indeed, it b 
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likely Oiey would vvrilc as m.iny volumes on ihe subject, 
and Nvith as mucfi biltemess against each other, as 
Grammarians have done from the same sort of mistake 
concerning I^inguagc : until perhaps it should be sug* 
gC'iicd to them that there may \>e not only signs of 
soumU, but again, for the sake of abbreviation, signs 
of those signs, one under another in a continuc<l 
progression. 

//._! think I begin to comprehend you. Vou mean 
to s.ny that the errors of Grammarians have arisen from 
supposing all words to be imnudiniely either the signs of 
things or the signs of ideas : whereas in fact many words 
are merely ahht f*^'iations employed for despatch, and arc 
the signs of other words. And that these arc the arti- 
ficial wings of Mcrtur)% by means of which the Argus 
eyes of philosophy have l>ccn chcatol. 

//.—It is my meaning. 

i 9 . — Well, we can only jinlge of your opinion after 
we have heard how you maintain it. Proccc<l, and strip 
him of his wdngs. 'I hcy seem easy enough to be taken 
off: for it strikes me now, after what you have sai<l, that 
they arc indeed pul on in a |)ecMliar manner, and do not, 
like those of other winged deities, make a part of his 
l>o«ly. You have only lo loose the strings from his feet, 
and lake off his cap. Come — I.et us see what sort of 
figure he will make without them. 

//.—'I he first aim of Language was to (ommunUatt 
our thoughts; the second, to do it with dafaifk, (I 
mean intirely to disregard whatever additions or altera- 
tions have l>ccn made for the sake of l)cauty,or ornament, 
case, gracefulness, or pleasure.) The difficulties and dis- 
putes concerning Language have arisen almost intirely 
from neglecting the consideration of the latter purpose 
of s]>cech : which, though sul>ordin,ito to the fonner, is 
almost as necessary in the commerce of mankind, and 
has .1 much greater share in accounting for the different 
sorts of words. Words have l>ccn called xvin^i ; and 
they well deserve that name, when their abbreviations 
arc compared with the progress which speech could 
make without these inventions : hut compared with the 
rapidity of thought, they have not the smallest claim to 
that title. Philosophers have calculated the <lifrercncc of 
velocity iKtwccn sound and light : but who will attempt 
to calculate the difference between speech and thought? 
What wontlcr then that the invention of all ages should 
have Iwcn upon the stretch lo add such wings lo their 
conversation as miglit enable it, if jmssiblc, lo keep |>acc 
in some measure with their Hence chiefly the 

variety of words. Divtr,itut, Chap, i.) 

The interlfKUion are //., the aulhor, and B.^ his friend Dr 
BeaUon, afterwards Hishop of Gloucester. See the Life by 
A. Siephem (1813), and Thorold RogerVg /fh/ertoti CU<%niHgt 
(2nd series, 1870). 

torrt Thurlow (1732-1806), Lord Chancellor, 
was coarse in speech and manners, profane, and 
immoral ; yet of him it was that Fox made the 
famous bon mot: ‘ No man was so wise as Thurlow 
looked.' Idle and insubordinate at school and 
college, he was sent down from Cambridge without 
a degree ; but called to the Bar in 1754, he secured 
his greatest triumph by his speech in the Douglas 
Peerage Case (1769). A zealous supporter of 
Lord North, he won George II I/s good-will by 
upholding strongly his American policy, and be- 
came Lord Chancellor in 1778. He was at the 


same time the secret and confidential adviser of 
the king, and the dictator of the House of Lords. 
Under Rockingham he undermined his colleagues; 
Fox and North compelled him to retire, and Fitt 
restored him. But when he again worked against 
his colleagues, Pitt told the king either he or 
Thurlow must retire, and the king at last assented 
to his dismissal (1792). He made one short 
speech that was ‘superlatively great.' Its effect, 
both within the walls of Parliament and out 
of them, was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow 
an ascendency in the House which no Chancellor 
had ever possessed ; it invested him in public 
opinion with a character of independence and 
honour ; and this, though he was ever on the un- 
popular side in politics, made him always popular 
with the people. The Duke of Grafton, during a 
debate in the House of Lords, took occasion to 
reproach Thurlow' with his plebeian extraction and 
his recent admission to the peerage. Thurlow 
rose from the woolsack, advanced slowly to 
the place from which the Chancellor generally 
addresses the House, then fixing on the Duke 
the look of Jove when he grasped the thunder, 
began in a loud voice : 

* I am amazed at the attack the noble duke has made 
on me. Yes, my Lords,* considerably raising his voice, 

‘ I am amazed at his Grace's speech. The noble duke 
cannot look l>eforc him, behind him, or on either side of 
him without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat 
in this House to successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong. Does he not feel (hat it is os honour- 
able to owe it to these as to l)eing the accident of an 
accident 7 To all these noble Lords the language of the 
noble duke is os applicable and as insulting as it is to 
m)‘seir. But I don't fear to meet it single and alone. 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do; but, my 
Lords, I must say that the peerage solicited me, not I 
the peerage. Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that 
as a peer of parliament, as Speaker of this right honour* 
able House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as Guardian of 
his Majesty's Conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of 
England ; nay, even in that character alone in which 
the noble duke would think it an affront to be con- 
sidered^as a man^I am at this moment as respectable 
—I beg leave to add, 1 am at this moment as much 
respect^— as the proudest peer 1 now look down upon.' 

Lord Erskiiie (1750-1823) left a series of 
printed speeches which rank amongst the finest 
specimens w'e have of English forensic oratory. 
Thomas Erskine was the youngest son of the Earl 
of Buchan, and brother of Harry Erskine, the 
eloquent and witty Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
He scrv'cd both in the navy and army, but threw 
up his commission in order to study law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, took also a degree at Cambridge, and 
was called to the Bar in his twenty-eighth year. 
His first speech (1778), in defence of Capiwn 
Bailiie, lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hospit^ 
(charged with libel), at once put him above all his 
brethren of the Bar. Next year saw an equally 
successful defence of AdminU Lord Keppel, and 
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in 1781 he secured the acquittal of Lord Gcori'c 
Gordon. In 1783 he entered Parliament as 
member for Portsmouth. The floor of the House 
of Commons^ it has been said, is strewn with the 
wrecks of lawyers’ reputations, and Erskine’s ap- 
pearances there were, comparatively, failures ; he 
never became a great pnrliamentar>* orator. His 
sympathy with the French Revolution led him to 
join the ‘Friends of the People,’ and to under- 
take the defence in many political prosecutions of 
*793-94' His acceptance of a retainer from Tom 
Paine cost him his appointment as attorney to the 
Prince of Wales ; his speeches for him and Frost, 
Hardy, and Home Tookc were specially famous ; 
that for Hadflcld (tSoo), indicted for shooting at 
George HI., was a destructive analysis of the 
current theory of criminal responsibility in mental 
disease. In 1806 Erskine was raised to the peer- 
age and the woolsack, but resigned next year, and 
gradually retired into private life, though he con- 
tinued to mix in society, where his liveliness and 
wit, his vanity and eccentricities, rendered him a 
favourite. He died at Almondell in Linlithgowshire. 
In 1821 he had made a second marriage, this time 
at Gretna Green. He published a pamphlet on 
arnry abuses in 1772 ; a discussion of the war with 
France in 1797 ; a utopian political romance, 
Armaia; a pamphlet in favour of the Greeks; 
and some poems. His decisions as Lord Chan- 
cellor were satirically styled the ‘ Apocrypha,’ and 
added nothing to his fame. His reputation was 
solely forensic, and in this respect is unrivalled in 
the history of the English Bar. He was a zealous 
student of the best English literature, and knew 
most of Milton by heart. The following para- 
graphs arc from Erskine's speech in defence 
of a publisher, Stockdalc (9lh December 1789), 
who had published a defence of Warren Hastings 
written by the Rev. John Logan (see page 529), 
and aflirmcd to constitute a libel on the House of 
Commons : 

On tbe Law of Libel. 

Gciillcmen, Ihe question you have therefore to try 
upon all this matter is extremely simple. It is neither 
more nor lets than this ; At a time when the charges 
apinst Mr Hastings were, by the implied consent of 
the Commons, in every hand and on every table— when, 
by their managers, the lightning of eloquence was inces- 
santly consuming him, and flashing in the eyes of the 
public— when every man was with perfect impunity 
saying, and writing, and publishing just what he pleased 
of the supposed plunderer and devastator of nations— 
would It have bwn oiminal in Mr Hastings himself to 
remind the public that he was a native of this free lami, 
enlill^ to the common protection of her justice, and 
that he had a defence in his turn to offer to them, the 
outlines of which he implored them in the meantime to 
receive, as an antidote to the unlimited and unpunished 
poison in circuUlion against him? This is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to 
decide. Because I assert, without the haxard of contra- 
diction, that if Mr Hastings himself could have stood 
justified or excused in your eyes for publishing this 


volume in his own defence, ilic author, if he wrote it 
fidt to defend him, must stand equally excused and 
ju»tifie<i : and if the author be juslillcd, the publisher 
cannot t>e criminal, unless you have evidence that it was 
published by him with a different spirit and intention 
from those in which it was written. The question, there- 
fore, is correaly what I just now slated it to lie— Could 
Mr Hastings have l>cen condemned to infamy for wiiiinc 
this book ? 

Gentlemen, I tremble with indignation to be driven lo 
put such a question in England. Shall it be endure.! 
that a subject of this counir>' may be im|>eached by the 
Commons for the transactions of twenty years— that the 

accusation shall spread as wide as the region of letters 

that the accused slwll st.md, day after day and year after 
year, as a spectacle before the public, which shall be 
kept in a perpetual state of inflammation against him ; 
yet that he shall not. without the severest penalties, be 
permitted to submit anything to the judgment of man- 
kind in his defence? If this be law (which it is for 
you to-day to decide), such a man has ne trial. That 
great hall, built hy our fathers for English justice, is 
no longer a court, but an altar; and an Englishman, 
mslca.l of Iwing judgcl in it by God and Ait (c^nfr^ , 
is a vifttm atui a 

On tbe Qovernment of India. 

The unhappy people of India, feeble and efTeminaie 
as they are from the softness of their climate, and sub- 
dued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilisation, still occasion.ally start up in all 
the vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. To be 
governed at all, they must be govemerl by .a rod of iron ; 
and our empire in the East would long since have been 
lost lo Great Britain if skill and miliiar>’ prowess had 
not united their efforts to support an auihority which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it never can 
sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched 
with this way of considering the subject ; and I can 
account for it. I have not l>een considering it through 
the cold mwlium of books, but have been speaking of 
man and his nature, and of human dominion, from what 
I have seen of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authority. I know what they feel, 
and how such feelings can alone be suppressed. I have 
heard them in my youth, from a naked savage in the 
indignant character of a prince surrounded by his sub- 
jects, addressing the governor of a British colony, holding 
a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his un- 
lettered eloquence. ‘ Who is it ? ’ said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adventure— ‘ who is it that causes this river lo 
rise in the high mountains and empty itself into the 
ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them again in the summer? 
Who is it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, 
and blasts them with the quick lightning at his pleasure? 
"^e same Being who gave lo you a country on the other 
side of the waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title 
we will defend it,' said the warrior, throwing down his 
tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the war-sound 
of hit nation. These are the feelings of subjugated man 
all round the globe ; and, depend upon it, nothing but 
fear will control where it is vain to look for iLffection. . . , 

It is Ihe nature of everything that is great and useful. 
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U>tii in (he animate ami inanimate world, to 1>e wild and 
irre^i]ar» ami mu>t l>c con(cntc<l to take them with 
the alloys wluch i>clong to them, or live without them. 
Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its 
Nsandenngs arc sanctioned by its majoty and wisdom 
»hcn it advances in its path : subject it to tlie critic, and 
you tame it into dullness. Mighty rivers break down 
their banks in the winter, sweeping away to death the 
(locks which are fattened on the soil that they fertilise 
in tfic summer: the few may be saved by embankments 
from <iro\vning, but the flock must perish from hunger. 
Tciu}Ksts ucc.isionally shake our dwellings and dis$i|>atc 
our commerce ; but they scourge l>efore them the lary 
elements, which without them would stagnate into pesti- 
lence. In hke ni.anner, l.il>erty herself, the last and best 
gift of GcmI to his creatures must be taken just as she 

: you might pare her down into bashful regularity, and 
shape her into a perfect model of severe scrupulous law', 
but she would then l>e IJIxrty no longer; and you must 
l>e content to die under the lash of this incKorabIc justice 
whicli you had exchanged for the banners of Freedom. 

Justice and Mercy. 

Fvery human tribun.al ought to take care to administer 
ju^ticc. as we look, hereafter, to h.avc justice adminbtered 
to ourselves. Upon the principle on which the At lor- 
ncy gciRTal prays sentence upon my clicnt^God have 
mercy u(>on us ! Instead of standing before him in judg* 
ment with the hopes and consolations of Christians, we 
jiiust call upon the mountains to cover us; for w'hich of 
u> can present, for omniscient examination, n pure, un- 
s|)ottcd. and faultless course? Ihit I humbly cx{)cct that 
the l>cnevolent Author of our l>cing will judge us as I 
liavc been pointing out for your example. Holding up 
the great volume of otir lives in his hands, and rcganling 
the general sco|>c of them, if he discovers Inmcvolence, 
charity, ami gu<Ml-wdll to man l>cating in the heart, where 
lie alone can look — if he flnds that our conduct, though 
often rorcc<l out of the path by our infirmities, has l>ccn 
in general well directed — his all -searching eye will 
assuredly never {njrsuc us into those little comers of 
our lives, much less will his justice select them for punish- 
ment, without the general context of our existence, by 
which faults may l;c sometimes found to have grown out 
of virtues, and very many of our heaviest offences to have 
been grafted by human imperfection upon the best and 
kindest of our affections. No, gentlemen ; believe me, 
this is not the course of divine justice, or there is no 
truth in the Gos|>els of Heaven. If the general tenor of 
a man’s conduct 1>c such as I have represented it, he may 
walk through the shadow of death, with all his faults 
about him, with as much cheerfulness as in the common 
paths of life; l>ecausc he knows that, instead of a stern 
accuser to expose More the Author of his nature those 
flail passages which, like the scored matter in the book 
before you, chequers the volume of the brightest and 
l>est -spent life, his mercy will obscure them from the eye 
of his purity, and our repentance blot them out for ever. 

Charles James Pox (1749-1806), the great 
Whig statesmarr and orator, during his intcn'ais of 
relaxation from public life, among other literary 
studies and occupations commenced a History 
of the Reign of James II., intending to continue 
it (0 the settlement at the Revolution of 1688. An 
Introductory Chapter, giving a rapid view of our 


constitutional history from the time of Henry VII., 
he completed. He wrote also some chapters of 
his History ; but at the time of his death he had 
brought it down only to Monmouth's execution. 
Public affairs, private pleasures, and a devotion, 
eclectic and profound, to the classics, and to works 
of imagination and poetry', were constantly draw- 
ing him off from historical research ; furthermore, 
he was fastidiously scrupulous as to the niceties of 
language, and wished to form his plan exclusively 
on the model of the ancient writers, without note, 
digression, or dissertation. * He once assured me,* 
reported his nephew*, Lord Holland, ‘ that he would 
admit no word into his book for which he had not 
the authority of Dryden.* We need not, there- 
fore, wonder that Fox died before completing his 
History. In 1808 the fragment was given to the 
world by Lord Holland, a History of the Eorly 
Part of the Reign of fames //., u'i/h an Jntro^ 
ductofy Chapter, An Appendix of original papers 
was also added. The History is plainly written, 
without pedantry' or pretence ; but the style of the 
great statesman, spite of the care bestowed upon 
it, is far from perfect. It wants force and vivacity, 
as if graphic clearness of narrative and distinct 
perception of events and characters had evaporated 
in the process of elaboration ; and there is little 
trace of the power of the brilliant parliamentary 
debater. 

See two works by Earl Russell (iS5^-S6); Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan*! 
E<%rly Lt/t 9/ C, y. Ffx (18S0) nnd Ct^rgt ttl. ouii CkorUs Fox 
(1919 w /r^.) ; And ibe Life by H. O. WAkeman (i89oy 

ticorsc Chalmers (1742-1825), bom at 
Fochabers in Moray, practised as a lawyer at 
Baltimore from 1763 until the breaking out of 
the American War of Independence. He then 
settled in London (1775), and in 1786 became 
Clerk to the Board of Trade. His History of 
the I ^nited Colonies^ from their Settlement till 
the Peace of 1703 ^ appeared in 1780. Among 
his numerous works were a Life of Sir David 
Lyndsayy with an edition of his works, and a 
Life of Maryy Queen of ScctSy from the State 
Papers. In 1807 he commenced the publica* 
tion of his Caledonuiy of which three large 
volumes had appeared before his death. It con- 
tains a laborious antiquarian detail of the earlier 
periods of Scottish history, with minute topo- 
graphical and historical accounts of the various 
provinces of the country. A reprint (Paisley, 
1888-95) comprised the matter prepared for the 
unpublished fourth volume, and a copious and 
much-needed index. 

John Gillies (1747-1836), bom at Brechin, 
studied at Glasgow, and was travelling tutor to 
three sons of the Earl of Hopetoun. In 1793 he 
succeeded Robertson as Historiographer for Scot- 
land, Tl\e monarchical spirit of his History of 
Ancient Greece^ its Cotonies and Conquests (a vols* 
1786), was scarcely less decided than that of Mit- 
ford’s. ‘ The history of Greece,* he says, ‘ exposes 
the dangerous turbulence of democracy, and 
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arraigns the despotism of tyrants. By describing 
the incurable evils inherent in evcr>' republican 
policy, it evinces the inestimable benefits result* 
ing to liberty itself from the lawful dominion of 
hereditar>- kings and the steady operation of well- 
regulated monarchy.’ Dr Gillies .also translated 
from Aristotle, and wrote a View 0/ the Rei<'n 0/ 
Frederick II. of Prussia (1789), a History 'of the 
IVorlti from the Reign of Alexander to Augustus 
(1807-10), and other works. 

Halcolm Lains (1762-1818), Scottish histo- 
rian, was bom at his paternal estate on the Mainland 
of Orkney, educated at Kirkwall and Edinburgh 
University, and called to the Scottish Bar in 1785. 
He appeared as an author in 1793, having com- 
pleted Dr Henr)-’s History of Great Britain. The 
sturdy Whig opinions of Laing formed a contrast 
to the tame moderatism of Henr)', and his attain- 
ments and research were far superior to those of 
his predecessor. In j8oo he published The History 
of Scotland from the Union of the Crosvns to the 
Union of the Kingdoms ; -with Dissertations on the 
Cowrie Conspiracy and on Ossian's Poems. Laing 
attacked the translator of Ossian with unmerciful 
and almost ludicrous severity ; in revenge, the 
Highland admirers of the Celtic Muse attributed 
his sentiments to the prejudice natural to an Orkney 
man. Laing replied in The Poems of Ossian, &*c 
containing the Poetical Works of James Maepher. 
son. Esq. (1805). In 1804 he published a second 
edition of his History of Scotland, to which he 
prefixed a Preliminary Dissertation on the Par. 
ticipation of Mary Queen of Scots in the Murder 
of Darnley, on the whole his acutest and ablest 
work. Member for Orkney and Shetland 1807-12, 
Laing spent the last ten years of his life on his 
paternal esuie in Orkney, where he promoted with 
ardour local and agricultural improvement. 

John Pinkerton (1758-1826), bom in Edin- 
burgh, and bred for the law, in 1780 settled in 
Undon as a man of letters, in 1802 in Paris. 
His twenty-four works include Essay on Medals 
V Scythians or Goths (1787), in 

w^ich he fell foul of the Celts; Enquiry into the 
Hutory of Scotland preceding the Reign of Mai- 
calm III. (1790); History of Scotland, 1371 - 15 ^^ 
(1797); Waipoliana (1799); and Modern Geography 
(ilto-7). A vehement partisan and controver- 
sialist, he was an industrious collector of forgotten 
fra^ents of history, Seotish Ballads {lyiS) 

and Ancient Seotish Poems (1786), but was neither 
a discriminating nor a conscientious editor. 1 

Joseph BItson (1752-1803), a London con- 
veyancer, bom at Stockton-on-Tees, of West- 
morland family, WM . indefatigable in his labours 
to illustrate English literature, particularly the 
neglected ballad-strains of the nation. He pub- 
lished in 1783 a valuable Collection of English 
Songs; in 1790, Ancient Songs, from the time of 
Hetiry III. to the Revolution; in 1792, Pieces of 
Ancient Popular Poetry; in 1794, A Collection 


of Scottish Songs; in 1795. A Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to 
Robin Hood ; and he edited Minot and Ancient 
.Metrical Romances. Ritson (see a critical biog- 
raphy by H. A. Burd, 19161 was .a faithful and .acute 
editor, profoundly versed in literary .antiquities, but 
of a je.alous, irritable temper, and prone to an acer- 
bity in criticism and comment which kejit him 
in a state of constant warfare with almost all his 
brother-collectors, except Sir Walter .Scott. He 
attacked Joseph Warton and Bishop Percy with 
ferocity, though often his objections were not with- 
out just ground ; he scolded Johnson and Steevens 
for their text of Shakespeare, nor did .Malones 
escape. He was in diet a strict Pythagorean, .and 
wrote a treatise against the use of animal food. 
Sir \\ alter Scott, who bore ample testimony to the 
merits of this unhappy gleaner in the by-paths of 
literature, wrote to his friend Ellis in 1803: ‘Poor 
Ritson is no more. All his vegetable soups and 
puddings have not been able to avert the evil day, 
which, I undersUnd, was preceded by madness.’ 

Rirlinrd Porson was born on Christmas Day 
1759 -il East Kuston in Norfolk, son of the parish 
clerk. He w.as sent to a village school, and was 
afterwards taken in hand by the curate ; and a 
neighbouring squire sent the precocious boy to 
Eton. In 1778 he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected a scholar, won the Craven 
Scholarship and the first chancellor’s medal, and 
in 1782 was elected a Fellow. He now began to 
contribute to reviews ; his A'otee breves ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidam (1790) carried his name 
beyond England. In 1787 appeared in the Gentle, 
man's Magaaine his three s.arcasiic letters on 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson; and during 1788-89 
his far more famous letters to Archdeacon Travis 
on the spurious verse i John v. 7, which brought 
him no little odium, and were reprinted as a 
volume in 1790. In 1792 he was appointed regius 
professor of Greek at Cambridge; in 1795 he 
edited /Eschylus, and in 1797-1801 four plays of 
Euripides ; and in 1806 he was appointed librarian 
of the London Institution, but sadly neglected his 
duties. Struck down with apoplexy on the 19th 
of September 1808, he died six days later. Porson 
possessed a stupendous memory, unwearied In- 
dustry, great acuteness, fearless honesty, and mas- 
culine sense, but was hampered and hindered all 
his life by poverty, ill-health, dilaloriness, and fits 
of intemperance. He achieved little, besides the 
works already named, but a few bon./nots, some 
brilliant emendations, and the posthumous Adver. 
saria (1812), notes on Aristophanes ( 1 820), Pausanias 
(1820) and Suidas (1834), and the lexicon of Photius 
(1822). His love of drink amounted to a passion, 
or rather disease ; Byron describes him as hiccup- 
ing Greek like a helot at the evening parties at 
Trinity College. But his company was irresistibly 
charming to his intimates; when at night he was 
in his glory, ‘ he poured out torrents of various 
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lucraiurc, the best sentences of the best writers, 
and sometimes the ludicrous beyond the gay; 

of iiarrow, whole letters of Richardson, 
uholc scenes of Foote, favourite pieces from the 
periodical press.* And this marvellous miscellany 
of remembered literature was set in a framework 
of his own admirable sense (sometimes, however, 
highly paradoxical; and trenchant wit and humour. 
Many of his pointed sayings were remembered. 
Being on one occasion informed that Southey 
consi<lcrc<l his poem Madoc as likely to be a valu* 
able }>osscssion to Ids family, Borson answered, 

‘ Madoc will be read - when Homer and \'irgil arc 
forgotten.' Ihc ornate style of Gibbon was his 
aversion, ‘ I hcre could not,* he said, ‘be a belter 
exercise for a schoolboy than to turn a page of Th^ 
Dccliiu ixtid Fall into Fnglhh.^ Unhappily he is 
even better remembered for such Fautict Canta^ 
brii^ii'ttscs as : 

I went to Frankfort and got drank 
With that mo<t IcarnM professor, Brimek ; 

I went to Worms and got more drunken 
With that more le.irn'd professor, Kubnken. 

When Dido fmnd /Kneos would not come, 

She moutned in silence and was <li do dutn. 

From the Letters on Hawkins's 'Johnson.' 

Mr URnAN,— Two canons of criticism arc undisputed : 
that an author cannot fail to use the l>cst possible word 
on every occasion, and that a critic cannot chusc hut 
know what that wor<l is. And if thc»e rules hold good 
in words, why not in sentences? ‘ITicse points l>eing 
granted, it follows that whenever Sir John Hawkins, in 
<|Uoting any part of Johnson's works, adopts a reading 
diflcrcnt from the ctlitions, it is to he replacc<l in the text, 
and the other disc4ardc(l. Now to apply. We read in 
the vulgar editions of voh xi. p. 319. * And fix'd 

on Cambria's solitary shore.* But how much l>ettcr is 
Sir John’s reading (56)! ‘And fix’d in Cambria’s soli- 
tary shore.* I would not Inrlicve that Johnson wrote 
otherwise, though Johnson himself should affirm it. 
Again, in the last numl>cr of The Rafnbler^ vol. vii. 
B* 395i Johnson soys, or is made to say, *I have cndca- 
vourcnl to refine our langu.agc to grammatical purity.' 
How tame, dull, fiat, ]ifclcs.s, insipid, ])rosaic, is 
this, compared to what the Knight has substituted (291) 
— grammar and purity ! A fine instance of the figure 
Hat dia dttoht! like Virgil's faUns <i attra; or like— 
but I will not overpower you with my learning; or, 
more properly spe.nking, with my lettered ignorance; for 
that is the statutable phrase, and so it ought to have been 
printed in the verses on I^vclt, vol. xi. p. 366, upon the 
authority of the Knight (SS5)» instead of lettered arro- 
gance: Lettered ignorance is a l)cautiful oxymoron, and 
hints that people who affect to be men of learning may 
I)e very ignorant notwithstanding. Examples, I suppose, 
will occur to every reader. Here 1 cannot help hazard- 
ing, though somewhat out of its place, a conjecture of my 
own upon a passage in Sir John’s work (311)1 ^ Among 
men of real learning there is but one opinion — * Ought 
it not to be, ‘Among us men of real learning—*? . . . 
Critics in a dead language, when they dislike the 
common Icxt, quarrel with the careless or faithless tran- 
scribers. My spleen is not less moved by those negligent, 


or worse than negligent, rogues, the printers, who have 
given us, in the preface to Johnson's Dictionary, vol. ix« 
p. 221, the following paragraph : ‘In gathering the 
authorities, I forbore to copy those which I thought 
likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is re- 
markable that in review'ing my collection, 1 found the 
word sea unexeinplified.' Now would you believe, Mr 
Url>an, that not a word of this is genuine? No. The 
true reading, or nearly the true reading (for the Knight 
(344) has not favoured us with the exact words) runs 
thus : ‘ So nt.nr jwTfeclion have I brought this Dictionary, 
that, upon a review of it, previous to my drawing up 
the preface, I am unable to detect the casual omission of 
more than one article, the appellative Mran.* You, 1 
d.are say, Mr Urban, and many others, had no more wit 
than to imagine that Johnson w.as rather confessing his 
weakness than exulting in his strength ; that he meant 
to show hosv the most common things may escaj)e our 
notice, an<l therefore says, ‘ In reviewing my collection, I 
found the word sat unexemplified.' Sec, Sir, how' griev- 
ously you were mist.akcn. Johnson, in the sentence we 
have retrieve^!, Iwasls of the perfection to which he has 
brought his work, in the mo<lcsl style of Exfgi monto 
fnoitum — : and it was not the word sta unexemplified 
that made the single fault, but the appellative 
omitted. 

The next part of my task I would gladly decline, 
of proposing some corrections in Sir John's work. I 
shudder at my own rashness; but, since I lave begtm, 
it is too late to retreat. W 384, ‘I once travelled with 
Richardson in the Fulham stage-coach.' Tell me the 
truth, Mr Urban, is there not something in this sentence 
that grates u|>on your round and religious ears? If the 
date of the fact were settled, I should pronounce at once 
that Sir John wrote, ' My own coach being out of order, 

I once travelled.'— A like omission has happened (4 1 9), 

' 1 retired and staid in the outer room to take him home.* 
Read boldly, ‘To take him home in my own coach.* Who- 
ever is well acquainted with the Knight's writings knows 
that he never misses an opportunity of using the pronoun 
of the fir^t person. It was on this ground I offered my 
first conjecture. Thus we find, from the beginning of 
the volume to the end, not only m/ own coach, but also 
rn/ servants. Afy servant. aV/ lands, bfy country- 
house. Afy gate in the country. Afy gardener. While 
/ was chairman. Intelligence in m/ judicial capacity. 
Kelly practised under we, A bill found before wr. 
/ have discharged debtors [i.e. os judge, not as credltorj 
Afy discourse with Lord Rochford. My conversation 
with a nobleman. Bishop Hoadlcy himself told mi 
[what he had told all the world before). Sir John (386) 
has given a list of the books in but has forgotten 
one of the most famous, called JomilUriaPus. This It 
the more extraordinary, because he is indebted to it 
for ttvo of his best stories in pages 192 and 348; and 
the Knight is a man of such nice honour that he never 
borrows from an author without acknowledging (he obli- 
gation. Witness Mr Boswell, Mrs Pioziii the Cfftilo 
mads and Enr^pian Magasinis^ &c 

Did I tell you, Mr Urban, that Sir John has a delicate 
hand at a compliment? If 1 told you so, I told you 
nothing but the trutlu Out of fifty proofs 1 shall pro- 
duce two. P. ait, Dr Hill obtained from one of those 
univeraitics (St Andrews), which would scarce refuse 
a degree to an apothecary's horse, a diploma. The 
civil things that Johnson said of Scotland were highly 
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grr.'.eful and honourable lo che naiivcs, or Mr I}o»hcH 
would not have recorded them. Bui, in niy mind, ihe 
• Knight is far superior lo hU model bolh in sentiment 
and language. • • • 

Person*! Tra4U amJ CHtuUmt mere collected by Kidd (t&ij). 
See Selby Lifi of him (i86i), and U'a Ccrrttf^fuUnce 

edited by Lu^rJ <1867). 

Sharon Turner (1768-1847), a London soli, 
cilor, London-born but of Yorkshire extraction, 
commenced in 1799 the publication of a series of 
works on English histor>-. The first was a History 
of the Anglo-Saxoits (1799*1805); the second, a 
History of Englatui (1814-29), ultimately brought 
down to the end of the reign of Elizabeth ; ihe 
whole series being comprised in twelve volumes, 
and containing much new and interesting infor- 
mation on the government, laws, literature, and 
manners, as well as on the civil and ecclesiastical 
history-, of the countr>-. From an ambitious 
attempt to rival Gibbon in loftiness of diction, 
Sharon Turner disfigured his History, especially 
in the later volumes, by pomp of expression and 
involved intricacy of style. The early part of his 
History, the labour of sixteen years, may be said 
to have revealed their ancestors to motlern English- 
men, and gave a vast impulse to historical study 
and research ; and though his work is now some- 
what antiquated, it may safely be said that he 
made a much greater advance on his predeces- 
sors than his more fully equipped successors have 
done on him. He also wrote a very orthodox 
Sacred History of the World, in two volumes, 

and so late as 1845 published an historical poem, 
Richard I U. 

Willlani Roscoc (i 753 -» 83 «) was the only 
^n of a Liverpool innkeeper and market-gardener. 
He was articled to an attorney in 1769, and began 

' 774 - In 1777 he published a poem, 
Mount Pleasant, and another in 1787, The Wrongs 
of Africa, a protest against the slave-trade. Having 
in youth acquired a competent knowledge of Latin 
French, and Italian, he applied himself about 1789 
to the great task he had long meditated, a Life of 
Lo^nzo d/ Medici, called the Magnificent (2 vols. 
170 )- The work ranked its author among the 
most popular of the day 5 a second edition was 
soon called for. and Cadcll & Davies purchased 
the copyright for ,^1200. About the same time 
Koscoe relinquished practice as an attorney, and 
studied for the Bar, but in 1799 became partner 
and manager in a Liverpool bank. His next 
lilerary appearance was as the translator of The 
(1798), a poem from the Italian of Luigi 
Tansillo. His second great work. The Life and 
Pontificate of Lto X. (4 vols. 1805), though care- 
fully prepared, and also enriched with new infor- 
mation, had not the success of bis Life of Lorenzo. 
The history of the reformation of religion,' it was 
truly said, ‘ involved many questions of subtle dis- 
putation, as well as many topics of character and 
conduct 5 and, for a writer of great candour and 
discernment, it was scarcely possible to satisfy 


either the Papists or the Protestants.’ Roscoc's 
liberal views and his accuiiiplisliiiicnts recom- 
mended him to his townsmen as a lit person lo 
represent them in Parliament, and he was accord- 
ingly elected in 1806. He spoke in favour of the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and of the civil dis- 
abilities of the Catholics, thereby exciting against 
him a powerful and violent opposition ; and on 
the dissolution in the following spring he was not 
again returned. But he still took a warm interest 
in p.-issing events, and published several p.iniphlets 
on the topics of the day. A projected Histor> of 
Art and Literature was not carried out. J’ecuniar)- 
embarrassments came to cloud his latter days. I he 
banking establishment of which he was a partner 
was forced in 1816 to suspend payment, and Roscoc 
liad to sell liis library, pictures, and other works 
of art ; but his love of literature continued un- 
diminished. The liutterfiys Pall (1807), the best- 
known of his poems, was written for the entertain- 
ment of his youngest cliild ; the earliest (1777) was 
a descriptive poem, .Mount Pleasant. He gave 
valuable assistance in the establishment of the 
Royal Institution of Liverpool. He edited an 
edition of Pope, which showed but little research 
or discrimination : .and in his best work Dc 
Quinccy detected ‘the feebleness of the mere 
bcllcs-Icttrist.’ See the Life by his son Hcnr>- 
(>833). Memoir by J. S. Traill (1853), and 
Espinassc’s Lancashire Worthies (2nd series, 1877). 

Archibald AlLson (1757-1839), the son of a 
Provost of Edinburgh, studied at GLisgovv Univer- 
sity and Balliol College, Oxford, received Anglican 
orders in 1784, and had held several preferments, 
including a prebend of Salisbury and the pcr|>ciual 
curacy of Kcnicy, Shropshire, when in 1800 he 
returned to his native city, and till 1831 served 
there as an Episcopal minister. In 1790 he pub- 
lished his Essays on the Nature and Pnnciples 
of Taste, designed lo prove that material objects 
appear beautiful or sublime in consequence of their 
association with our moral feelings .and aflfections ; 
the objects presented to the eye generate trains of 
thought and pleasing emotion, and these consti- 
tute our sense of beauty. This theor>-, referring 
all our ideas of beauty to the law of associa- 
tion, vyas long maintained and disputed. Alison’s 
too simple a»thetic theory was subsequently 
maintained by Jeffrey, but has been superseded 
by the modified associationist doctrines of Bain 
and Herbert Spencer, and is now mainly of his- 
tone interest. His two volumes of sermons 
(1814-15) were, like BlaiPs, ‘elegant’ in language, 
non-doctnnal and non-controversiaL The follow- 
mg extracts are from his Essays: 

Histozio AfiSOClAtiOIL 

Even the peasant, whose knowledge of former times 
extends but to a few generations, has yet in his village 
some monomenu of the deeds or virtues of his fore- 
ftlhcrs, and cherishes with a fond veneration the memo- 
rial of those good old times lo which his imagination 
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R'lunw with doliglit, and of which he lovc^ io recount . 
ilu* Niin|>lc Uilcs tJiat Indition ha.s hrou^hl him. And < 
wh.U is it that consiitulcs the emohon of sublime delight 
which ever)* man of coninKiii sen hi lily fccU ujHm his I 
first prospect of Rome ? It i> hc»t the* scene of destruction 
vshicii is l>cforc him. It is not llie Tiber, diminished in 
his imagination to a paltr\ ^iream, Ihoving amhUt the 
ruins of that magnificence «lnch it once a<lomcd. It is 
not the triumph of superstition over the wreck of human 
gre;\tness» and its inonumenTs erected u|xin the very 5p<»t 
where the lirst hon'Wirs of humanity liavc been gaine<I. 

It is ancient Koine which (\\U liis imagination. It is the 
country of Casar. of Cicero, aivl Virgil which !> l»efore , 
him, It is the mistress of the world which ho sees, ami 
who seems to him to rise ag.irn fnun her tomb to give 
laws to I he universe. All that the bl>onrs of his youth, 
or the Studies of his inalurcr age, have Acquire<l with 
rcgar<i to tlic history of this great people, open at 
once on Ills imagination, and prc'^ent him with a field 
of high an<l solemn imagery which can never be ex* 
hausicd. Jake from him tliesc associations — conceal 
from him lliat it is Rome I hat he sees, and bow 
different would be his emotion ! 

Sound coloured by Association. 

The howl of the wolf is little distinguished from the 
howl of the <h>g, either in its tone or in its strength ; 
but there is no comparison l>ct\vceti their sutilimily. 
There arc few, if any, of these sounds so lou<l as I he 
most common of all somwls, the lowing of a cow. Yet 
this is the very reverse of sublimity. Imagine this sound, 
on the contrary, expressive of fierceness of strength, and 
there c.tn l>c no doubt that it would l>ecomc sublime. 
The hooting of the owl at midnight, or amid ruins, is 
strikingly suldime ; the same sound at noon, or during the 
day, is very far from l>cing so. The scream of the eagle 
is simply dis.igrccablc when the bird is either tame or 
confined ; it is sublime only when it is heard amid rocks 
and deserts, and when it is expressive to us of lilicriy 
and inde}x*ndcnce, and savage majesty. The neighing 
of a war-horse in the ficUl of Ixvttlc, nr of a young un* 
irainctl horse when at large among mountains, is |)owcr- 
fully sublime. The same sound in a cnrbhorsc or a 
horse in the stable is simply indifferent, if not dis- 
agreeable. No sound is more absolutely mean than the 
grunting of swine. The same sound in the wild l)oar— 
an animal remarkable l>oth for fierceness and strength 
^is sublime. The low and feeble sounds of animals 
which arc generally consitlcrc<l the reverse of sublime 
arc rendered so by association. The hissing of a goose 
and the rattle of a child*$ plaything arc I)oth con- 
temptible sounds ; but when the hissing comes from the 
mouth of a dangerous serpent, and the noise of the rattle 
IS that of the ratlle.snake, although they do not differ 
Iroin the others in intensity, they arc lK>th of them 
highly sublime. • . . There is certainly no rescmblboeci 
as sounds, between the noise of thunder and the hissing 
of a serpent — between the growling of a tiger and the 
explosion of gunpowder— between the scream of the 
eagle and the shouting of a multitude: yet all of these 
arc sublime. In the same manner, there is as little 
resemblance lietween the tinkling of the sheep-fold bell 
and the murmuring of the breeze— between the hum of 
the beetle and the song of the lark— between the twUter 
of the swallow and the sound of the curfew ; yet all 
these ore beautiful. 


John Howie 1735-93), a farmer at Lochgoin 
near Eaglcsham in Renfrew shire, was sprung of a 
family which clairiu^d descent from an Albigcnsian 
refugee of the name of Huct in the thirteenth 
century, and which had certainly suffered persecu- 
tion and forfeiture for its adherence to the Covenant 
in the reign of Charles II. He was as keen and 
devout a Presbyterian as his ancestors, and his 
leisure was employed in the collection of a number 
of Covenanting relies still shown in the house at 
Lochgoin. and also in the editing of Presbyterian 
tracts and sermons, and the composition of the 
SiO/s WorthUs (J774), a series of biographies of 
Presbyterian saints and martyrs from Patrick 
Hamilton down to James Rcnwick. The infor- 
mation which these biographies contain is taken 
chiefly from Knox, C alder wood, Wodrow, Patrick 
Walker, and other similar sources ; but their pages 
arc sometimes enriched (notably in the interesting 
life of Captain Paton) from the stories of local and 
family tradition. Howie was a workmanlike com- 
piler, and wrote a simple and not incflcclivc style, 
and his book well deserved the national popularity 
it long enjoyed as «a Presbyterian hagiography. Of 
subsequent reprints, the great majority, like that by 
Rev. W. H. Caislaw' (1870), omit the curious and 
characteristic ‘ Appendix containing a short His- 
torical Hint of tiic Wicked Lives and Miserable 
Deaths of some of the most Remarkable Apostates 
and Bloody Persecutors in Scotland, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution.* The extract 
which follows IS from the life of Captain Paton : 

The Captain, with a few more, being one night 
quartered in the fore*mcnlionc<l house of Lochgoin, with 
James Howie, who was one of hU fellow -sulTcrers ; at 
which time one Captnin Inglex, with a party, lay at the 
Dean of Kiltnaniock*s, who sent out parties on all hand^ 
to see what they could apprehend : and that night a 
parly, l>cing out in quest of some of the suiTerers, come 
to Mcadowhcatl, and from thence went to another 
remote place in the muirs of Fenwick, called Croil- 
bnrn ; but finding nothing there, they went next to 
lochgoin, AS Apprehending they would not mbs their 
design there ; and that they might come upon this place 
more securely, ihcy sent about five men with one Serjeant 
Rac by another way, whereby the main body could not 
come so well up undiscovcre<l. 

The sufferers had watched all night, which was very 
stormy, hy turns ; and about day break the Captain, on 
account of his osthmatical disonler, went to the far-end 
of the house for some rest. In the meanwhile, one 
George Woodbum went out to see if he could ob5cr>*e 
any (but it seems he lookc<I not very surely) ; and going 
to secret duty instead of this, from which he was but a 
little time returned, until, on a sudden, ere they were 
aware, Serjeant Rac came to the inner door of the house, 
and cried out. Dogs ! I have found you now. The four 
men took to the spence — ^James and John Howie hap- 
pened to be then in the b)Te, among the cattle. The 
, wife of the house, one Isabel Howie, seeing none but the 
Serjeant, cried to them to take the hills, and not lie 
killed in the house. She took hold of Rae os be was 
coming boldly forward to the door of the place in which 
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they were, and ran him backward out of the outer door 
of the house, giving him »uch a hasty turn as made 
hint fie on the ground. In the meanwhile the Captain, 
being alarmed, got up, put on his sfiocs, though not 
very hastily, and they got all out, by which time the 
rest of the party was up. The Serjeant fire-l his gun 
at them ; which one John Kirkland .answered by the 
like with his. The Lullel p.tsscd so near the scrjc.int 
that it look off the knot of hair on the side of his 
head. The whole crew being alarmed, the Captain 
and the rest took the way for Eagleshain muirs, and 
they followed. Two of the men ran with the Captain, 
and other two stayed by turns, and fired back on the 
enemy, the enemy tiring on them likew ise ; but by 
reason of some wetness ihcir guns had got in coming 
through the water, they were not so ready to fire, which 
helped the others to escape. 

After they had pursucrl them some time, John Kirkland 
turned about, and sioo]>cd down on his knee, .and .aiintal 
so well that he shot .a highland serjeant through the 
thigh, which made the front .still stoop as they came 
forward, till they were again commanded to run. By 
this time the sufferers h.ad gained some ground ; and 
being come to the muirs of E.agicshani, the four men 
went to the heights, in vimv of the enemy, and causci 
the Captain, who was old and not able to run, lake 
another way by himself. At last he got a marc upon 
the field, and look the liberty to mount her a little, that 
he might be more suddenly out of their reach. Bui ere 
he was aware, a party of dragoons going for Ncwmills 
was at hand ; ami what was more observable, he wantecl 
his shoes, having cast them off tieforc, and was riding 
on the least’s bare back ; but he passed by them very 
slowly, and gol off undiscovered ; and at length gave 
the marc her liberty, which returned home, and went 
unto another of his lurking-places. All this happened 
on a Monday morning; and on the morrow these 
persecutors relumed, and plundered the house, drove 
off their cattle, and left almost nothing remaining. 

Sir Jamc8 .Uackiiito.sli (i765-i832)was bom 
at Aldourie, on the banks of Loch Ness, October 

24,1765. His father was a brave Highland officer, 

possessed of a small estate, Kyllachy, in his native 
county. From his earliest days James Mackintosh 
Itad a passion for books ; and though all his rela- 
tives were Jacobites, he was a staunch Whig. 
After studying at Aberdeen-where he had as a 
college companion and friend the pious and elo- 
quent Robert Hall— Mackintosh went to Edin- 
burgh and studied medicine. In 1788 he repaired 
10 London, wrote for the press, and aftenvards 
app bed himself to the study of law. In 1791 he 
published his Vindicia Callica, a defence of the 
French Revolution, in reply to Burke, which, for 
cogency of argument, historical knowledge, and 
logical precision, is a remarkable effort for a 
young man of twenty-six. Four years aftenvards 
he acknowledged to Burke that he had been the 
dupe of his own enthusiasm, and that a ‘melan- 
choly experience’ had undeceived him^a change 
of opinion bitterly resented by many of those 
who had most warmly welcomed the Vindicia. A 
senes of lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations 
greatly extended his reputation. In 1795 he was 
93 


called to the Bar, and as barn.-ier in 1S03 made a 
brilliant defence of M. I'cltier, .in emigrant nnali^t 
indicted fora libel on .Napoleon, then ^lI^l Consul. 
The forensic display of .Mackintosh w.i, khj much 
like an elaborate essay or dissertation, but it 
marked him out for legal promotion, .md lie re- 
ceived the appointment — to which his p..ieri\. not 
his will, consented — of Recorder of ll<imli,i\. He 
was knighted ; saileti from England in the beginning 
of 1804 ; and after discharging faithfully his high 
official duties, returned at the end of seven \e.ir>, 
the earliest period that entitled him to his retiring 
pension of jCisoo jjer annum. .Mackintosh in 1813 
obtained a seat in Parliament for .Nairn, and stuck 
faithfully by his old friends the Whigs, till, in 
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1827, his friend Canning, on ihe formation of his 
administration, made him a Privy-Councillor. On 
the accession of the Whig Ministr)* in 1830, he 
was appointed a commissioner for the affairs of 
India. On questions of criminal law and national 
policy Mackintosh spoke forcibly, but he was 
not accounted a successful parlinmcntar>* orator. 
Amid the bustle of public business he did not 
neglect literature, though he lacked resolution 
for continuous and severe study. The charms of 
society, the interruptions of public business, and 
the debilitating effects of his Indian sojourn co- 
operated with his constitutional indolence to pre- 
vent the realisation of the ambitious dreams of his 
youth. Nevertheless he wTOte various articles for 
the Edinburgh RrvitWy a long famous Dissertation 
on the Process 0/ Ethical Philosophy for the 
Eneyclopadia BritannicOy and three volumes of 
a History of England for LardnePo Cabwe: 
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( V lopirdia^ which* though without grace or charm 
of itvie, contains admirable statements of consti* 

9 ' 

tiitional histor)'. He also furnished for the same 
comprehensive series a short but valuable Life of 
Sir rhomas More ; and at his death he was en- 
gaged on a History of tiu R^i'oluiion of 
winch was continued by another hand in a rather 
different spirit (1834). Mackintosh's Dissatation 
>vas long used as a text-book of the histor)' of 
ethics, and as such was probably more widely 
known than anything else by him. It is even 
accounted his most important work, though James 
Mill was largely justified in criticising (as he did, 
however, with needless asperity) its lack of precision 
in thought and expression. It is curiously eclectic 
in standpoint : accejning butler’s supremacy of 
tlic conscience, it yet takes utility as the ethical 
criterion, and contrives to adopt Hartley’s assocta* 
lion thcor>' as a help to explain the development 
of conscience. On the whole it represents a modi- 
fied utilitari.inism ; as a treatise it is incomplete 
and inadequate, and has long since been super- 
seded by more systematic and more profound 
works. But in its own time it filled a gap, and 
promoted ethical studies. Mackintosh’s works 
were all little more than fragntenls of what he 
might have done ; and there was no Boswell to 
record his brilliant conversation. 

From the *VlndleleD GalUcm.' 

TI1C collision of armctl multitudes (in Parisl terminated 
in unforcNCvn excesses and execrable crimes. In the c)*c 
of Mr Burke, however, these crimes an<l excesses .assume 
an aspect far more im|>ortant than can be communicated 
to them by tl^eir own insulated guilt. They form, in 
bis opinion, the crisis of a revolution far more import.ant 
than any change of government — a revolution in which 
the sentiments and opinions that have formed the 
manners of the Luropcan nations arc to perish. ' The 
age of chivalry is gone, and the glor)' of Europe ex- 
tinguished for ever!' lie follows this exclamation by 
an cloipicnl culogium on chivalry, and by gloomy 
predictions of the future state of Europe, when the 
nation that has been so long accustomed to give her 
the tone in arts and manners is thus dcl>aLsed and 
corrupted. A c.avillcr might remark that ages much 
more near the tnerhlian fervour of chivalry than oiire 
have witnessed a treatment of queens as little gallant 
and generous that of the Parisi.in mob. He might 
rcnfiml Mr Burke that, in the age and country of Sir 
Philip Sidney, a queen of Fiance, whom no blindness 
to accompli'^hmcnt, no malignity of detraction, could 
reduce to the level of Marie Antoinette, was, by * a 
nation of men of honour and cavalien,* permitted to 
languish in captivity and expire on a scaffold ; and he 
might add that the manners of a country are more 
surely indicatc<I by the systematic cruelty of a sovereign 
than by the licentious frenzy of a mob. He might 
remark that the mild system of modem manners which 
survived the massacres with which fanaticism had for a 
century desolated and almost Itarlxirised Europe, might 
perhaps resist the shock of one day's excesses committed 
by a delirious populace. 

But the subject itself is, to an enlarged thinker, 


fertile in reflections of a different nature. That system 
of manners which arose among the Gothic nations of 
Euroj)C, of which chivalry was more properly the 
effusion than the source, is, without doubt, one of the 
most peculiar and interesting appearances in human 
affairs. The moral causes which formed its character 
have not perhaps Wen hitherto investigated with the 
happiest success. But to confine our>elvcs to the sub- 
ject before us, chivalry was certainly one of the most 
prominent features and remarkable effects of this system 
of manners. Candour must confess that this singular 
institution is not a/ofu admirable as a corrector of the 
ferocious ages in which it flouriJicd. It contributed 
to fiolish and soften Europe. It paved the way for 
that diffusion of knowledge and extension of commerce 
which afterwards in some measure supplanted it, and 
gave a new ch.iractcr to manners. Society is inevitably 
progrcv'«ive. In government, commerce ba.s overthrown 
that ‘feudal and chivalrous* system umicr whose shade 
it first grew. In religion, learning has subverted that 
superstition whose opulent endowments had first fostered 
it. Peculiar circumstances softened the barbarism of 
the middle ages to a degree which favoured the ad- 
mission of commerce and the growth of knowledge. 
1’hese circumstances were connected with the mannen 
of chivalry; but the sentiments peculiar to that institu* 
lion could only be preserved by the situation wliich 
gave them birth. They were themselves cnfccbicil in 
the progress from ferocity and turbulence, and almost 
obliterated by tranquillity and refinement. But the 
auxiliaries which the manners of chivalry h.nd in rude 
ages rcarc<l, gathercil strength from its weakness and 
flourished in its decay. Commerce and diffusc<l know- 
ledge have, in fact, so completely assumed the ascendant 
in jxilished nations that it will l>c difficuU to discover 
any relies of Gothic manners but in a fantastic exterior, 
which has survived the generous illusions that made 
these manners splendid and seductive. Their direct 
influence has long ceased in Europe; but their indirect 
influence, through the mc<lium of those causes which 
would not perhaps have existed but for the mildness 
which chivalry created in the midst of a lurbarous age, 
still operates with increasing vigour. The manners ol 
the middle age were, in the most singtilar sense, com- 
pulsory. Enterprising l>encvolcnce was produced by 
general fierceness, gallant courtesy by ferocious rudeness, 
ami artificial gentleness resisted the torrent of natural 
barbarism. But a less incongruous system has succeeded, 
in which commerce, which unites men*s interests, and 
knowIc<lge, which excludes those prejudices that tend 
to embroil them, present a broader basis for (he stability 
of civilised and beneficent manners. 

Mr Burke, indeed, forelxxles the most fatal conse- 
quences to literature, from events which he supposes 
to have given a mortal blow to the spirit of chivalry, 
I have ever been protected from such apprehensions 
by my belief in a very simple truth— Ma/ 
ktmoUdgt immortaiists itstlf A literature which is 
confined to a few may be destroyed by the massacre 
of scholars and the conflagration of libraries, but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could only be 
annihilated by the extirpation of the civilised part of 
mankind. 

There it a life of htackintosh by hit son, Robert Jatnes 
Mackintosh (a voU. >8^); and see the essays on him by 
Macaulay and De Quipcey. His mlsectUneous works were 
collected in three volumes in 1846. 
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William Paley (i743-»8oS) "as a thinker of 
remarkable vigour and clearness rather than 
originality ; his acquirements as a scholar and 
Churchman were grafted on a homely, shrewd, 
and kindly nature. He was born at Peter- 
borough in I743> son of a minor canon, 
afterwards teacher of the grammar-school at 
Ciggleswick, Yorkshire. At the age of fifteen 
he was entered as sizar at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, and after two years of idleness worked 
hard and came out senior wrangler. For a time 
a teacher and then curate at Greenwich, he 
was in 1768 elected a Fellow of bis college, and 
lectured in the university on Moral Philosophy 
and the Greek Testament till he was presented 
with the rectory of Musgrave in Westmorland in 
1776. He held contemporaneously the livings of 
Ualston, Great Salkeld, Appleby, and Stanwix ; 
and was made prebendar>- (1780), archdeacon 
(1782), and chancellor (1785) of Carlisle. In 1785 
appeared his long-mcditated Principles 0/ Mor.tl 
and Political Philosophy; in 1790 his Horer Pan. 
lince; and in 1794 his famous I’iew 0/ the Evi- 
deuces of Christianity. Friends and preferment 
now crowded in on him. The Bishop of London 
(Porteus) made Paley a prebendary of St Paul’s; 
the Bishop of Lincoln presented him with the sub- 
deanery of Lincoln ; and the Bishop of Durham 
gave him the rector>' of Bishop - Wcarmouth, 
worth ^1200 a year— and all these within six 
months, the luckiest half-year of his life. The 
boldness and freedom of some of Paley’« dis- 
quisitions on government, a certain north-countr)’ 
roughness of speech and manner, his unspiriiual- 
ness and ‘common-sense’ views of religion, and a 
suspected tendency to Unitarianism prevented his 
rising to the bench of bishops. In 1802 Paley 
published his Natural Theology, his last work, 
which reached a twentieth edition in 1820, and 
was translated into Spanish and Italian even. He 
enjoyed himself in the country with his duties 
and recreations : he was fond of angling ; and 
he mixed familiarly with his neighbours in 
sociality and even conviviality. He disposed of 
his time with great regularity: in his garden he 
limited himself to one hour at a time, twice a 
day; in reading books of amusement, one hour at 
breakfast and another in the evening, and one for 
dinner and his newspaper. 

Few theological or philosophical works were so 
extensively popular or held their place so long as 
those of Paley. His perspicacity of intellect was 
as remarkable as the vigour and simplicity of a 
style that in the eyes of his contemporaries was 
occasionally undignified. He had the rare art of 
popularising recondite knowledge and blending the 
business of life with philosophy. His doctrine of 
expediency as a rule of morals was even in his 
own time thought to trench on the authority of 
revealed religion, and to lower the standard of 
public duty ; in the shape he put it, it could not 
be expected to foster the great and heroic virtues. 


In his early life he is reported to b.ave said, on the 
subject of his having subscribed the Thirty-nine 
.Articles, that he was ‘too poor tri keep a con- 
science;’ and certainly there was htile in him of 
poetry or enthusiasm. Like Dr Johnson, he was 
a practic.al moralist, abhorred pretence, <atu, .and 
hypocrisy, and was suspicious of ideal virtue and 
high-strung devotion. Paley did not uriic for 
philosophers or nictapliysiciaiis. but for the great 
body of the people anxious to acquire knowledge, 
and to be able to give ‘a reason for the hope that 
is in them.’ His common-sense philosophy and 
his teleological method arc now antiquated. Me 
considered the art of life to consist in properly 
‘setting our habits,’ and for this no subtle dis- 
tinctions or profound theories were necessar)’- 
His Aforal and Political Philosophy is a utili- 
tarian system with a religious sanction ; virtue is 
‘doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, and for the sake of future happiness.’ It 
is not a new system, but rather an adinimblc 
compendium of the views of such earlier moralists 
as suited him, lucidly and vigorously stated. As 
m his other works, he made skilful use of any 
other writers whose arg'uments served his pur- 
I>osc— not, however, without many shrewd addi- 
tions of his own. The famous argument from a 
watch was a commonphacc, but was made classi- 
cal in the pithy statement he gave it. Sir James 
Mackintosh summed up thus: ‘The most origi- 
nal and ingenious of his writings is the Ilora 
Paulina. The Evidences 0/ Christianity are 
formed out of an admirable translation of 
Butler’s Analogy, and a most skilful abridgment 
of LardncFs Credihitity 0/ the Gospel History. 
He may be said to have thus given value to 
two works, of which the first was scarcely in- 
telligible to most of those who were most desirous 
of profiting by it ; and the second soon wearies 
out the greater part of readers, though the 
few who are more patient have almost always 
been gradually won over to feel pleasure in a 
display of knowledge, probity, charity, and meek- 
ness unmatched by an avowed advocate in .a 
cause deeply interesting his warmest feelings. 
His Natural Theology is the wonderful work of a 
man who, aAcr sixty, h.ad studied anatomy in order 
to write it.’ When Paley’s name was mentioned 
to George III., Uic monarch said, ‘ Paley 1 what, 
Pigeon Paley f' — a nickname given to the arch- 
deacon from a famous illustration in the Moral 
and Political Philosophy in a passage on property, 
which is a fair specimen of his style of reasoning. 

Of Property. 

If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of com, 
and if— instead of each picking where and what it liked, 
taking just as much as it wanted, and no more— you 
should see ninety-nine of them gathering alt they got 
into a heap, reserving nothing for themselves but the 
chair and the refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that 
the weakest, perhaps worst pigeon of the flock ; sitting 
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round niui looking on all ihe winter, whilst this one 
w.us dtnourin;*, throwing al>out and wasting it ; and if a 
jiigcon more hardy and hungry than tlie rot touched 
a grain of the ]ioar<l, all the others instantly dying ujKin , 
u and tearing it to piecc:> : if you should see this, you 
would >cc nothing more than wliat is every day practised 
an<l estal dished among njen. Among men, you see the 
ninety a Ufh nine toiling and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one, and tlii> one, too, oftentimes the 
fechlcst and worst of the whole set— a chihl, a v^otnan, a 
ma<linan, or a fool; getting nothing for thcnischcs all | 
the while but a little of the coa^se^^ of the provision 
which their own industry pro<luce% ; looking c|uleUy on 
while they see the fruit > of all their labour spent or 
spoilt^! ; and if one of I fie number take or touch a 
particle of the hoarrl, tfic other> joining against him, 
and hanging him for the theft. There inu>t lx* some 
very iinporiAul advnut.igcs to account for an institution 
which, in tlie view of it above given, is >o p.arailosicnl 
and uinntural. The principal of these advantages arc 
ihc hiltow ing : 

I. It increases the pro<lucc of the earth, 

riie earth, in climates like ours, prorluces little with* 
out cultivation; and none would l>c foun<l willing to 
tullivaie the ground if othcr> were to lx admiltc<l to an 
e<|ual share of the proilucc. The i^ime is true of the care 
of Hocks ami herds of tame animals. Crabs ami acorns, 
ret I deer, ra libit s, game, and fish, arc all which we should 
have to subsist upon in this country if we trusted to 
the spontaneous productions of the soil ; ami it fares 
not mucli better with other countries. A nation of 
North Aiiierioin savages, consisting of two or three him* 
<)red, will take up ami he half* star vc<l upon a tract of 
land wdiicli in Kuropc, and with Kuropcan management, 
woulrl \)c sulTicicnt for the maintenance of as many 
tlious.in(ls. In s<imc fertile soils, t<»gclher with great 
abundance of fish upon their oasts, and in regions 
where clothes arc unnecessary, a considerable degree of 
population may subsist without properly in land, which 
is the case in the islands of Otaheite : but in less-favoured 
situations, as in the country of New Zealand, though this 
sort of property obtain in a small degree, the inhabitants, 
for want of a more secure ami regular establishment of 
it, arc driven oftentimes by the scarcity of provision to 
devour one anotlicr. 

II. It presers'cs the prmlucc of the earth to maturity. 

We may judge what would lx the eflccls of ft com- 
munity of right to Ihc productions of the earth from the 
Infling specimens which we see of it at present. A 
clicrrydrce in a hedgerow', nuts in a wockI, the grass of 
an unstinted pasture, are seldom of much advantage to 
anyl)o<ly, because people do not wait for the pro|)cr 
season of reaping them. Corn, if any were sown, would 
never ripen ; lambs and calves would never grow up to 
sheep and cows, Ixcause the first person that met them 
would rcfiect that he had better take them os they arc 
th.'in leave them for another. 

III. It prevents contests. 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, must be un« 
avoidahle and eternal where there is not enough for all, 
and where there arc no rules to adjust the division. 

IV. It improves the convcnicncy of living. 

This it docs two ways. It enables mankind to divide 
themselves into distinct professions, which is impossible 
unless ft man can exchange the productions of his own 
ert for what he wants from others, and exchange implies 


properly. Much of the advantage of civilised over savage 
life <lcpends upon this. When a man is, from necessity, 
his own tailor, lent -maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
and fidierman, it is not probable that he will be expert 
at any of his callings. Hence the rude habitations, 
furniture, clothing, and implements of savages, and the 
tedious length of lime which all their operations require. 

It likewise encourages those arts by svhich the accom* 
modatujns of human life arc supp1ie<h by appropriating 
to the artist the benefit of hi-* cUscovcrics and improve- 
ments, without which appropriation ingenuity will never 
lx exerted with cfTect. U|x>n these several accounts w'c 
may venture, with a few exceptions, to pronounce that 
even the poorest and the worst providcfl, in countries 
where pro|>crty and the consequences of property pre- 
vail, arc in a better situation with respect to food, 
raiment, houses what arc callcil the necessaries of 
life, llian any arc in places where most things remain 
in common. Tlie balance, therefore, upcm the whole, 
must prci>on<lcraie in favour of property with a manifest 
.an<l great excess. Inequality of properly, in the degree 
in which it exists in most countries of Kuropc, a))- 
stracte<ny considered, is an evil ; hut it is an evil which 
flows from those rules concerning the ac<iuisilion an<! 
dispos.lI of property, hy which men are incited to 
imluslry, and hy which the object of their industry is 
rendered secure and valuable. If llicrc lx any great 
inequality unconncctcil with this origin, it ought to l>c 
corrcclcil. 

OlatlDctlODS of Civil Life lost in Church. 

The disliiicihms of civil life are almost always insistc<I 
upon too much and urgcil loo far. Whatever, therefore, 
conduce'^ to restore the level, by qualifying the disposi- 
tions which grow out of great elevation or <leprcssion of 
rank, improves the character on l>oih sides. Now' things 
arc made to appear little hy being placed l>eside what is 
great. In which manner, superiorities, that occupy the 
whole field of the imagination, will vanish or shrink to 
their projKv diminutivencss, when comparc<l with the 
distance by which even the highest of men arc removed 
from the Supreme Ilcing, and this comparison is naturally 
intnKiuce<l by all acts of joint worship. If ever the poor 
man holds up his head, it is at church : if ever the rich 
man views him with respect, it is there : and both will be 
the Ixltcr, and the public profited, the oftener they meet 
in a situation in which the consciousness of dignity in 
the one is tempered and mitigated, and the spirit of the 
other erected and confirmed. (Prom the Mme work.) 

The World made with a Benevolent Deeign. 

It is a happy world afier all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon 
or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, 
myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. * The 
insect youth ore on the wing.’ Swarms of new-boro 
flies arc trying their pinions in the air. Their sportive 
motions, their wanton mazes, their gratuitous activity» 
their continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy and the exultation which they feel in 
their lately discovered faculties. A bee amongst the 
flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful objects that 
can be looked upon. Its life appears to be all enjoy- 
ment ; so busy and so pleased : yet it is only a specimen 
of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal being 
hair domesticateil, we happen to be better acquainted 
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than we are with that of other>. The \'hole uin^cJ 
insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon ihcir 
proper employments, and, under every variety of consti- 
tution, gratifieii, and perhaps equally gratified, by the 
of%cc& which the Author of their nature has assigned 
to them. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of 
enjoyment for the insect race. Plants arc covered with 
aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and constantly, as 
it should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be 
doubted but that this is a state of gratiheation : what 
else should fix them so close to the operation and s*o 
long? Other species are running about with an alacrity 
in their motions which carries with it every mark of 
pleasure. Large patches of ground arc sometimes half 
covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. If we 
look to what the waters pro<luce, shoals of the fry of 
fuh frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the 
sea itself. These arc so happy that they know not what 
to do with themselves, 'l lieir altitudes, their vivacity, 
their leaps out of the w.ater, their frolics in it— which I 
have nolice<l a thoMsan<l limes with equal attention and 
amusement— all conduce to shew their excess of spirits, 
.and are simj)ly llie effects of that excess. Walking by 
the sea side in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore and 
with an ebbing tide, I ha>c frequently remarked the 
appearance of a dark cloud, or rather verj' thick mist, 
Jianging over the edge of the t>ater, to the height, 
perhaps, of half a yard, and of the brearlih of two or 
three y arris, stretching along the coast a.s far as the eye 
could reach, and ahvays retiring with the water. When 
this cloud came to be examined, it proved to be nothing 
else than so much space filled with young shrimps in 
the act of boumling into the air from the sh.allow margin 
of the water, or from the wei sand. If any motion of a 
mute animal could express delight, it was this ; if they 
had meant to make signs of their happiness, they could 
not have done it more Intelligibly. Supjwsc, then, Nvhat 
I have no doubt of, each individual of this numl>cr to 
l>e in a state of positive enjoyment ; what a sum, collec- 
tively, of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our view ! 

Tlic young of alt animals appear to me to reccise 
pleasure simply from the exercise of their and 

l)odily faculties, without reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to \k answered by the exertion. 

A child, without knowing anything of the use of lan- 
guage, is in a high degree delighted with Iwing able to 
speak. Its incessant repetition of a few articulate sounds, 
or perhaps of a single word which it has learned to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its first successful endeavours to walk, 
or rather to run^whicb precedes walking— although 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment 
to its future life, and even without applying it to any 
present purpose# A child is delighted with speaking, 
without having anything to say; and with walking, 
without knowing where to go. And, prior to Iwlh 
thcM, I am disposed to l*Heve that the waking hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of 
vision, or perhaps, more properly speaking, with Icamin;; 
to see# 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of 
creation hath provided# Happiness Is found with the 
purring cal no less than with the playful kitten ; in the 
arm chair of dozing age, as well os in either the ipright- , 
Uness of the dance or tJic animation of the chase. To I 


novelty, to acuteness of sensation, h> to aniour of 

pursuit, succeeds what is, in no ink‘jr>si<Krablc degree, 
an equivalent for them all, ’perception of ca>e.* Herein 
U the exact difference between the young and the old. 
'IIjc young arc not happy but when enjoying pleasure; 
the old are happy when free from pain. And this 
constitution suits nilh the degrees of anim.xl j towel 
which they respectively pos^ov. The \ig<iur of youth 
was to be stimulated to action by iinjuiicnce <>( rest; 
whilst to the iml>ecilily of age, quietne*'* ami rej>o>< 
liccomc positive gratifications. In one imporlani step 
the advantage is with the old. A stale of ca.se is, 
generally speaking, more attainable than .a state of 
pleasure. A constitution, therefore, which c.in enjoy 
case is preferable to that w hich can Lostc only ple.i'.urc. 
Ihis &ame perception of ease oftentimes rcmier> old 
.igc a condition of great comfort, especially when riding 
at its anchor after a bu.sy or tcm|>esiuous life. It is well 
dcscril>cd by Rouleau to l>c the interval of rc|xise and 
enjoyment l>clwccn the hurry and the cm! of life. How 
far the same cause cxten<ls to other animal natures 
c.tnnot l)c jurlgcii of with certainly. I he appc.nrar^cc of 
satisfaction with which mo>t animals, as tlicir aciinly 
subsides, seek and enjoy fc?»t affords reason to Inrlicvc 
that this source of gratification is appointed to ad vancetl 
life under all or most of its various forms. In the siKcies 
with which we arc best .ao|uainted, ii.amely, our own, I 
am far, even as an observer of human life, from thinking 
that youth is its happiest sc.oson, much le.^s the only 
h.ippy one. 7-Ww) 

Character of Sc Paul. 

Mere, then, we have a man of lilKral attainments, and, 
in other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted 
his life 10 the scr>*ice of the gospel. We see him, in 
the prosecution of his purjmse, travelling from country 
to country, enduring every species of haidship, en- 
countering every extrcinily* of danger, assault c<l by the 
|>opu]ace, punished by the magistrates, scourged, Iwat, 
stone^l, left for dead ; expecting, wherever he came, a 
renewal of the same treatment, and the same dangers; 
yet, when <lrivcn from one city, preaching in the next ; 
spending his whole time in the employment, sacrificing 
to it his pleasures, his c.ose, his safety ; persisting in this 
course to old age, unaltered by the experience of per- 
verseness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion ; unsulxlued 
by anxiety, want, 1al>our, persecutions; unwearied by 
long confinement, undismay^ by the prospect of death# 
Such was Paul. We have his letters in our hands ; 
we have also a history purporting to be written by one 
of his fellow-travellers, and appearing, by a com|»rison 
with these letters, certainly to have been written by 
some person well acquaint^ with the transactions of 
hit life# From the letters, ns well as from the history, 
we gather not only the account which we have sUat^ 
of Aiw, but tliat he was one out of many who acted 
and suffered in the same manner ; and that of those 
who did so, several Imd been the companions of Christ's 
ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretending to be such, 
of his miracles and of his resurrection. We moreover 
find this same person referring in his letters to his 
supernatural conversion, the particulars and accompany- 
ing circumstances of which arc related in the history ; 
and which accompanying circumstances, if all or any 
of them be true, render it impossible to have been a 
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delusion. \Vc al^o (mi him po>i lively, .ind ill appfo- 
pnaic terms, asserting lhai he himself worked miraele^ 
stnctly ami pro|)crly so called, in sup|>ort of the mission 
which he executed i the history, meanwhile, rccor<ling 
v.mous passages of his ministry which come up to the 
extent of this assertion. Tlje question is, >s helhcr false- 
hood was ever attested by evidence like lliii Ka[>clioods, 
we know, have hniml their «ay into reports into tradi- 
tion, into lH)oks ; l)Ul is an cKaiiiple to be met with of a 
man voluntarily undertaking a life of want anti pain, of 
ificc'vsant fatigue, of continual peril ; subiniuing to the 
loss of his lu>mc ami country, to >tripes and stoning, to 
tedious imprisonment, and the constant cxpcctalitm of 
a violent death, fur the sake of carrying alK)ut a story 
of what was false, and wltat, if faUe. he must luave 


known to l>c so? 


(From the Hera PtUilina.) 


Patcy publisher] »n all a Kore of work*. in» ludinj^ various collec- 
tions of >crrtions. Collective eJilions appeared in 1619, tSd$, 

1037 . 10 jS. and i9si. rhere are Lives by Meadtey (iSop), bU son 
(i$35), and the other editors of the work«. 


•lofin Itrown of Haddington <1722-87), the 
founder of a lunise famous in Scottish theology, 
science, aiul literature for four generations, did 
himself by Ins theological works give an impress 
to the Scottish mind and evoke intellectual through 
religious interests. Horn at Carpow near Aber* 
ncthy in Herihshirc, a jiour weaver's child, he lost 
father and mother in boyhood and had but scanty 
schooling. Nevertheless, as a I'aysidc herd-boy 
he contrived to study not merely Latin to some 
purpose, hut even (jrcck and a little Hebrew. For 


enterprises, and published, besides charges and 
sermons, a Life of Seeker, and other works 
sufficient to fill six volumes. 

Samuel Horsley (1733-1806), bom in London 
and educated at Westminster and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, succeeded his father as rector of 
Newington in Surrey. A young F.R.S., he pub- 
lished comments on recent Arctic observations, 
helped to issue Newton's complete works, and 
conducted a grand controversy with Fricsllcy, who 
had reckoned the divinity of Christ amongst his 
CorrnptioHs of Christiainiy. He attained succes- 
sively to the secs of St Davids, Rochester, and 
St Asaph. There is a Life by H. H. Jebb (1909). 

Kicharil Watson {1737-1816), a Westmor- 
land man who studied at Trinity and became 
professor at Cambridge successively of Chemistry 
and Divinity, took more interest in farming and 
planting on his estate at Windermere than in his 
spiritual cures in Norfolk and Leicester. He was 
notoriously unspiritual in temper and a Liberal in 
politics and theology, but made himself famous by 
\\\% Apologus in reply to Gibbon (1776) and Tom 
Paine (1796), and became Bishop of Llandaff in 
1782. 

Wiltinin Wilberforce (1759-1833) born 
at Hull, the son of a wealthy merchant, and edu- 
cated at St John's College, Cambridge. Returned 
to Parliament for Hull and then for Yorkshire, 


a lime he was a pedlar ; during the '45 serx'cd in 
the Fife Militia; taught in several schools; and 
having sludietl tltcology in connection with the 
Associate Burgher Synod, was in 1751 called to 
the congregation of Haddington. He was a man 
of much learning ; open-handed on a stipend of 
^50 a year ; a kindly humourist, though harrowing 
self-doubts tormented him all his life through ; 
and a powerful preacher. In 1768 he accepted 
the unsalaried Burgher chair of Divinity. Of his 
twenty-seven works, the most widely known arc the 
Dictionary of the lUble (1768) and the SdfinUr^ 
preting Bible (z vols. 1778), both of which took rank 
with tlie Pili'rittfs Progress and Boston’s Four^ 
fold Slate amongst the most treasured books of the 
Scottish [)cnplc. Dr Brown’s sons and grandsons 
were respected, learned, and eloquent divines ; one 
grandson was a poet, chemist, and original thinker 
of exceptional accomplishments ; a great-grandson 
was Professor of Chemistiy in Edinburgh ; and 
another great-grandson was the beloved Dr John 
Brown of Edinburgh, author of Rab and his 
Friends. See a study by R. Mackenzie (1918), and 
the Memoirs and Select Remams (1856). 

Bellby Porteii.s (1731-1808), Bishop first of 
Chester (1776) and then of London (1787), was 
another apologist whose Sum f nary of Christian 
Evidences was long an educational force in Eng- 
land. Born at York of Virginian parentage, he 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He took 
an active part in philanthropic and missionary* 


he was a close friend of Pitt, though he remained 
independent of party. During a lour on the Con- 
tinent with Dean Milner, he became seriously 
impressed about religious truth and duty ; and in 
1787 he founded an association for the reformation 
of manners. In 1788, supported by Clarkson and 
the Quakers, he entered on his nineteen years’ 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade, crowned 
with victory in 1807. He next sought to secure 
the abolition of the slave-trade abroad and the total 
abolition of slavery* itself, and w^s long a central 
figure in the *Clapham seel' of Evangelicals. He 
wrote a Practical View of Christianity which 

was regarded as an epoch-making book. His Life 
was written by his sons (one of them the famous 
Bishop of Winchester ; 1838), and his Private Papers 
were edited by Mrs A. M. Wilberforce (1898). 

Herbert Marsh (1757-1839), son of the vicar 
of Faversham in Kent, after a course at St Johrfs, 
Cambridge, was second wrangler and second 
Smith’s prizeman. He continued his studies at 
Leipzig, and as translator of his master Michaclis’s 
Introduction to the !^ew Testament ranks as the 
introducer to England of modem German Biblical 
criticism. He serx'cd England well by writing and 
publishing in German (1799) a defence of English 
policy in the French war which so conciliated 
German and Continental good-will that Napoleon 
proscribed the author, then in Germany, so that 
he had to lie concealed in Leipzig for months. 
Appointed professor at Cambridge, be increased 
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(he excitement already caused by the dissertation 
appended to his translation of Michaclis^ by lectures 
on the history of sacred criticism, and by a series 
of critical works which included books on the 
authenticity and credibility of the New Testament 
and on the authority of the Old Testament, all 
regarded as of dangerous and unsettling ten^ 
dency. He involved himself still deeper in con- 
troversy by denouncing as immoral the Calvinistic 
doctrines of the Evangelical school. He was 
vehement in polemics^ and, appointed Bishop of 
Llanda^T (1816) and of Peterborough (1819), proved 
an energetic administrator. He wrote innumerable 
charges, pamphlets, and books on such various 
subjects as the Pclasgi, the Roman Catholic con> 
troversy, Dr BelVs system of tuition, toleration, 
and the Government policy at various dates. 

Gilbert WnkeHeld ( 1 756- 1801), born at 
Nottingham, became Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, but renouncing his Anglican orders 
as a convinced Unitarian, became classical tutor 
in Dissenting academics at Warrington and Hack- 
ney. He lay two years in Dorchester jail for a 
‘seditious’ answer to Bishop Watson, earnestly 
defending the French Revolution, not without 
severe strictures on the Government of the day 
and on pluralist bishops. He published editions 
of Bion and Moschus, Virgil, Horace, and Lucre- 
tius ; Early Christian WriUrs on th< Person 0/ 
Christ (1784); Itiquiry into the Ex'ptduncy of 
Social Worship {(791 ; disapproving all public 
worship as such) ; Examination 0/ Painds Age 
0/ Reason (i 794 ) \ ^tnd Silva Critieay illustrating the 
Scriptures from profane learning (1789-95). He 
was a keen controversialist, an enthusiast and 
political fanatic, a Pythagorean in his diet, and 
an eccentric in many of his ways. Porson said of 
him that he was as fierce against the Greek accents 
as he was against the Trinity 5 he felt keenly, acted 
on the first impulse, and wrote swiftly, often with 
force and eloquence. His Afemoirs (1792) are 
uninteresting 5 not so his Correspondence with 
Fox (1813). 

Dr John Lingard (177*^1851), born at Win- 
chester, 5th February 1771, of humble Catholic 
parentage, was sent in 1782 to the English Col- 
lege at Douay, whence he escaped from the revo- 
lutionists in 1793 to England. He went with 
his fellow-refugees to the college established at 
Crockhail near Durham, and in 1808 at Ushaw, 
receiving priest’s orders in 179S, becoming vice- 
president and Professor of Philosophy. In 1811 he 
accepted the mission of Hornby near Lancaster, at 
the same time declining a chair at Maynoolh ; in 
1821 he obtained his D.D. from the Pope, and in 
1839 a Crown pension of fyso. His Antiquity 
0/ the Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the precur- 
sor of what became the labour of his life— the His- 
tory of England to the Accession of William and 
Mary (8 vols. 1819-30; 6th ed. 1854-55). He 
had access to many unpublished documents in the 


N’atican archives an<l other Catholic sources, and 
was able to correct quietly many cr^c)^^ not merely 
of ultra- Protestant authors, but <»f such writers 
as Hume. Inevitably, of course, ino>i Protestants 
assumed that he had allowed his Catholic pre- 
possessions to pcr\crt the fidelity of his History^ 
to palliate the atrocities of the Bartholomew 
Massacre, and especially to darken the shades in 
the characters of Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, 
Cranmer, and others connected with the Reforma- 
tion. His work was subjected to a severe scrutiny 
by Dr John Allen in two elaborate articles in the 
Edinburgh Review; by Archdeacon Todd, a zealous 
defender of Cranmer ; and by other Protestant con- 
troversialists in the Quarterly and elsewhere. I'o 
these antagonists Dr Lingard replied in 1826 by a 
vindication of his fidelity as an historian, written 
in admirable lone and temper. His fairness had 
already been proved by the fact that U It ram on- 
tancs regarded him as Galilean and dangerous 
to his own Church polity. Moderate Protestants 
were surprised to find how candidly he had dealt 
w'iih debatable matters ; he had obviously so 
written as to encourage Protestants to study his 
version of controverted questions. No doubt on 
the whole he was on many such points nearer 
the truth than the ultra-Protestants ; and his work 
cleared away many prepossessions and softened 
the asperity that had heretofore prevailed almost 
universally between Catholic and Protestant his- 
torians. For the earlier periods, especially for 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman histor)*, Lingard 's work 
has been completely superseded ; it still retains 
high value for English readers as representing the 
view of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, and of the Reformation, taken by a 
candid and conciliatory Roman Catholic. Con- 
tent with plain speech, Dr Lingard did little to 
commend his sound and conscientious work by 
any special graces of style. 

One single phrase in Lingard’s History attained 
to special celebrity; the words Svhat he deemed 
to be his duty’ in the conclusion of his stor>' of 
Thomas Docket’s assassination, highly disapproved 
at headquarters, were held to have cost the loo 
judicious historian a cardinal’s hat The sentences 
in which the fateful phrase occurs are these : 

Thus at the age of fifiy-three |>erashed this extraordi- 
nary man, a martyr (o what he deemed to l>c his duty, 
the preservation of the immunities of the church. The 
moment of his death was the triumph of his cause. His 
personal virtues ond exalted station, the dignity and 
composure with which he met his fate, the sacredness of 
the place where the murder was perpetrated, all contri- 
buted to inspire men with horror for his enemies and 
veneration for his character. 

Cranmer and Pole. 

From the window of his cell the archbishop had seen 
his two friends led to execution. At the sight his 
resolution began to waver : and he let fall some hints of 
a willingness to relent, and of a dc»re to confer with the 
legate. But in a short time he recovered the tranquillity 
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<if lij> anrl in <lcfcncc of hii doctrine, 

A loni; Iftlcr lo I he queen, which n« her re<|uesl was 
arjswcrt'I Uy Cardinal l‘ok. At Koine, on the expiration ] 
of the eighty clays, llic royal proctors demanded judg- | 
ment : and Taul, in a private con'.istory, pronounced t 
rite usual -cnlcnce The intelligence of this proccecling j 
assakcnc i the terrors of tltc artldiish<ip. He had not 
the fcjrlitudc to look death in tlie face. Jo save his life 
lie feigned himself a convert to the established creed ; 
openly condemned liis past delinquency ; and stilling the 
remorse of his conscience, in seven successive instru* 
inctils abjured the faith which he had taught, and 
ap))rovc<l that which he had o)q»osc<l. lie first pro* 
^cnted Ills submission to the council : anil as that sub- 
mission was evprcssctl in ambiguous language. rcp 1 ace<l 
it liy another in more ample form. When the bishops 
of London anti LIy arrived to perform the ceremony of 
Ills degradation, he appealed from the jmigment of the 
pope lo a general toumil: but licforc the prelates left 
t )\forcl. lie ''cnt lliem two other papers; !»)' the first of 
wbicfi be siibmilte<l to all the statutes of the realm, 
respecting llie supiemaiv ami other Mibjccls : promise! 
To live ill *|uictitcs> and ohcdis'nce to the royal authority ; 
aikI siibiniucd his book on tbs* sacrauumt to the judg- 
ment of the cliuri.li and the iicvt general council : in the 
second be profs'ssc<l to believe on all ju)ints. and ]»articu- 
huly lc^pcc!illg the sacrament, as t 1 u‘ catholic church 
then <li<l lie lie ve, and alvv.ivs bail lK‘lis'vc<l from the 

4 

beginning. l o Kidicyand l^atimcr life ha<l been offercil 
on condition that they should recant; but when the 
spicstioii was put whether the same favour might be 
granted lo Lr.uimer, it was <lecblcd by the council in the 
negative. Mis political offences, it was said, might Ik* 
cjvcrinokerl ; but lie had been the cause of the schism 
ill 1)10 reign of Henry, an^l the author of the ch.angc 
of religion in the reign of ICdward ; and such offences 
rerpiircd that he shouUI suffer * (or ensnmplc s sake * 

I lie writ was directed to the mayor or Imiliffs of 
Oxford : the <lav of his execution was fixc<l : vet he 
cherished a hope of p.anlon ; .and in a fifth recantation, 
as full and explicit a.s the most zealous of his a<lversanes 
could wish, declared that he was not actuatc<l by fear 
or favour, but that he abjured the erroneous doctrines 
whicli he had formerly maintained, for the discharge of 
his own conscience and the instruction of others. This 
paper was accompanied with a letter to Cardinal Pole, 
in which he l>cgge<) a respite during a few days, that he 
might have leisure to give to the worhl a more con- 
vincing proof of his repentance, and might do away, 
before hi'i death, the scandal given by his past conduct. 
His prayer was cheerfully grantctl by the queen; and 
Cranmer in a sixth confession acknowledged that he 
had been a greater persecutor of the church than Paul, 
and wished that like Paul he might \k able to make 
amends. He could not rchuihl wdtat he had destroyed; 
but as the penitent thief on the cross, by the tcslimony 
of his lips, obtained mercy, so he (Cranmcrl tnisted that 
by this offering of his lips, he should move the clemency 
01 the Almighty. He was unworthy of favour; and 
worthy not only of tcmj)oral, but of eternal punishment. 
He had offended against King Henry and Queen 
Catharine : he was the cause and author of the divorce, 
and, in consequence, also of the evils which resulted 
from it. He had blasphemed against the sacrament, 
had sinned against heaven, and had deprived men of 
the benefits lo be dcrive<l from the eucharist In 


conclu.don he conjured the |)ope to forgive his offences 
.against the apostolic see, the king and queen to pardon 
Ills transgressions against them, the whole realm, the 
universal church, to take pity of his w*retchcd soul, and 
God to look on him with mercy at the hour of his death. 

He had undoubtedly flattered himself that this humble 
tone, I hoc expressions of remorse, these cries for mercy, 
would move the heart of the queen. She, indeed, little 
suspecting the <)i>simulation which had <lictatcd them, 
rcjoicc^l at the conversion of the sinner ; but she had 
also persuaded herself, or liecn persuaded by others, that 
public justice would not allow' her to save him from the 
punishntent lo which he had been condemned. 

At length the fatal morning arrived : at an early hour, 
(iarcina, a Spani>h friar, who had frequently visited the 
prisoner since his condemnation, came, not to announce 
X pardon, but to comfort and prepare him for the last 
trial. Kntertaining no suspicir>n of his sincerity, Garcina 
submittCfl to his consideration a paper, which he advised 
him to read at the stake, as a public testimony of his 
repentance. It consisicrl of five parts: a request that 
the spectators would pr.iy with him 5 a form of prayer 
for himself; an exhortation to others to lead a virtuous 
life ; a declaration of the queen's right lo the crown ; 
and a confession of faith, with a retractation of the 
doctrine in his l>ook on the eucharist. Cmnincr, having 
<lisscmblcil so long, resolved to cany on the deception. 
He transcrllwd atul signed the paper; and giving one 
copy to the Spaniard, retained the other for his own use. 
But when the friar was gone, he appears to have made 
a second copy, in which, entirely omitting the fourth 
article, the assertion of the quccn*.s right, he substituted 
in lieu of the confession contained in the fifth a dis* 
avowal of the six retractations which he had already 
made. Of his motives we can judge only from his 
conduct. Krobably he now considerc<i himself doubly 
anned. If a pardon were announced, he might lake the 
Itcncht of it, and read the original pa|>cr; if not, by 
reading the copy, he would disapjroint the expectations 
of his adversaries, and repair the scandal which he 
had given to his brethren. At the appointed hour the 
procession set forward ; and, on account of the rain, 
halted at the church of St Maty, where the sermon was 
prcachcsl by Dr Cole. Cranmer stood on a platform 
opposite the pulpit, appearing, as a spectator writes, 
•the very image of sorrow.* His face was bathed in 
tears ; his eyes were sometimes raiscti to heaven, some- 
times fixed through shame on the earth. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon he began lo read his paper, and 
was heard w'ilh profound silence, till he came to the fifth 
article. But when he recalled all his former recanta- 
tions, rejected the papal aulhcrity, and confirmed the 
doctrine contained in his book, he was intemiptcd by 
the murmurs and agitation of the audience. The lord 
Williams called lo him to * remember himself, and play 
the Christian.* ‘ I do,* replied Cranmer; Ml is now loo 
late to dissemble. I must now speak the truth.* As 
soon as order could lie restored, he was conducted to the 
stake, declaring that he had never changed his belief; 
that his recantations had Wen wrung from him by the 
hope of life; and that, ‘as his hand had offended by 
writing contrary to his heart, it should be the first to 
receive its punishment.* Whtn the fire was kindled, to 
(he surprise of the spectators he thrust his hand into 
the flame, exclaiming, 'This hath offended.* His suffer* 
ings were short : the flames rapidly ascended abort his 
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hcttd ; anti he expircil in a few niomonu. 1 he ca(h<jJic^ 
consoled tlicir disappointment by invectives against hi> 
insincerity and faUehoixl ; the proio>taTil'» defendet? his 
memory by maintaining that hi» constancy at the stake 
had atonctl for )iis aposiacy in the prison. 

Historians arc divided with resjxrct to the part which 
Pole acted dnring the^v horrors. Most arc vsilling lo 
acquit him entirely ; n few, judging from the influence i 
which he was supposed to possess* have allotted to him j 
a considerable share of the blame. In a c<»nfblentjal 
letter lo the cardinal of Augsburgh he has unfohlcd to 
Us his own s^'^nlimcnt without reserve. He will m»t. 
he says, <lcny that there may W men so addicted to the ‘ 
mo^t j)ernicious errors themselves, and so apt to se«luce , 
others* that they may justly be put lo death : for the 
same purpose as we amputate a limb lo preserve the 
whole boily. Hut this is an extreme case ; and, even 
when it happens, every* gentler remedy should l>c applied 
before such punishment is inflicted. In general lenity 
is to l)c prcferre'l lo severity ; and the bishops should 
rcmemlKr that they arc fathers as well aLS jmiges, and 
ought to shew the tenderness of parents, even when they 
arc compcllc<l to punish. This has always been his 
opinion ; it was that of the colleagues vs ho presidc<l w ith 
him at the Council of Trent* ami also of the prelates 
who composed that Assembly. His conduct in Kngland 
wa-s conformable lo these professions. On the depriva- 
tion of Cranmer he was appointed archbishop ; and his 
consecration took place on the day after the death of his 
prc<Icccvsor. From that moment the persecution ccase<l 
in the diocese of Canterbury. Pole found sufficient 
exercise for his real in reforming the clergy, repairing 
the churches, and re establishing the ancient discipline. 
His severity was exercised against the dead rather than 
the living ; and his dcleg.ites, when they visited the 
tinivcrsftics in his name, ordered the Ixincs of Iliiccr 
and Fagius, two foreign divines, who had taught the 
new doctrines at Cambridge, to taken up and burnt. 
Ilul his niodcr.alion displcasc<i the more 2calous j they 
callrrl in question lus orthodoxy ; and in the la.sl yc.vr 
of Ills life (perhaps to refute the calumny) he iivsuctl a 
commission for the proMreution of heretics within his 
diocese. Five persons were condemned : four months 
afterwards they suffered, but at a time when the cardinal 
lay on his death-l>cd* and was probably ignorant of their 
fate. 

It lud at first l>cen hoped that a few of these bar* 
barous exhibitions would silence the voices of the 
preachers and check the diffusion of their doctrines. In 
general they produced conformity to the established wor- 
ship ; but they also encouraged hypocrisy and perjury. 

Df Linfard vrrcHe bevid«« hit \ number of minor worlcf, 

comrovertlaJ, hUlorieal, and iheotocicaL See the Li/f L^iurt 
by Martin Haile and Ke». K. Ilonney (igii). Lingard'a tnAgnnm 
A/$ 4 i wai iraniUted into French, German, and Italian, and was 
continued to George V.*s acceadon by Hilaire UelJoe (1915). 

Jfimefi nriicc (1730-94), ‘ the Abyssinian/ 
was bom at Kinnaird House in Stirlingshire* and 
from Harrow passed in the winter of 1747 to Edin- 
burgh University, with the intention of studying 
law, Instead, coming to London, he married in 
1754 ihe orphan daughter of a wine-merchant, and 
became a partner in the business. His wife died 
within the year, and after travelling in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy, in 1763 he became British consul 
at Algiers; and in 1768 he set out from Cairo 


on lu*> famolJ^ journrn to Ab* by (|>o Nile, 

A-»>ouan. the Ked .nil M.j «'**v\.ih, Hi 1770 

he v\.i5 at C/ond.ir. h.nl ni.iJ., -idv enturcs. 

And 1 h*UI for a lime a ( .ij *poiiitmcni. 
On 14th Nove mber he rc.kOi» d rl.i* <if the 

Abai, «)r he.ul-slreain of ilie bl;,r ^vimh he 

cf^n-sidcred ilie in.iin sirc.tm of iIk- \.Ic ; m the 
Dcf c:iif>er of the following \e.ir he Oond.ir, 

and returned, through gre.a liauKlnp^, u.iv <jf 
SeniKiAr. A?5^'>uan, Alexandria, .mil Marx : Ur In 
frame he visited llumm : in I7:'4 he u.i-, b.*< k u\ 
England. It ua^ iu»l until sixteen yc.irs .iUn bl^ 
return that llrucc |>ul>Ii>hcd hi*s Tr.t:'i'/\. Paux 
had been made public* and were much ri<in uird ; 
Johnson even <loul)tcd v* liciher Hruic h.i<i c\< r 
been in Abvssini.i. Fhe work appeared in 
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From (be Poriraii in (he National Portrait Gallery (Painier 
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in five karge rpiarto volumes, with another volume 
of plates. The strangeness of the authors adven- 
tures at the court of Gondar, the somewh.ai infiated 
style of his narrative, and his undisguised vanity 
led to a disbelief of his statements, and numerous 
lampoons and satires, both in prose and verse, 
were directed against him. 'Peter Pindar' made 
the most of the live- cow beafstcaks and other im- 
probabilities, and some of the chapters of Jinron 
Afunchausff^s Travels were !c veiled as much at 
Bruce as at the old Hanoverian Freiherr von 
MUnchhausen. The really honourable and admir- 
able points of Bruce's character — his cncrg\' and 
daring, his various knowledge and acquirements, 
and his disinterested zeal in undertaking such a 
journey at his own expense — were overlooked in 
this petty war of the wits. Bruce, who was a 
huge, self-assertive, dictatorial man, six feel four 
inches high, felt their attacks keenly ; but he was 
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a ()rt)ucl-spiritcd man, and did not dci^n to reply 
to p.iMjninadcs impcachin^^ bis vcracuy. He sur- 
\ived to endure these annoyances only four years. 
Tlie fool which had trod without serious misad- 
venture the deserts of Nubia tripped on his own 
staircase at Kinnaird, and, falling heavily, he 
died of the injuries sustained. Bruces style is 
usually plain-sailing, sometimes vigorous, vivid, 
and liumorous, but occasionally prolix ; he was 
aj)! to select the most prominent features and 
colour them highly. No doubt vanity and the 
ctesire to be always presenting a distinguished 
figure made him at times adorn the reality; and 
his soineuhat careless method of coinjiosition 
twelve years after the events led him freiiucntly 
inlo confusion with his fads and dates. His re- 
ports of long conversations were inevitably to some 
extent literary invention ; and he overstated the 
claims of tltc Blue Nile to be the head-stream, as 
agamst the real or White Nile. But the narratives 
of later travellers in Abyssinia, Henry Salt (1780- 
1827), Nathaniel Beane (i779-»82o), and others, 
substantiated the most incredible parts of the older 
explorer's talcs, including the story about the Abys- 
sinians eating raw meal cut out of a living cow, 
which was most persistently denied and flouted 
by casy-chair critics. 

His First View of the Supposed Source of 

the NUe. 

Half'umircsscil as I was, by the lo^s of my sash, and 
throwing off my shoes, I ran down the hill towards the 
luDotk of green soil, which w.as about two hundrol yards 
distant ; the whole side of the hill was thick grown with 
flowers, the large biill>ous roots of which apjiearing al>ovc 
the surface of the ground, and their skins coming off on 
my treading upon them, occasioned me two very severe 
falls l«forc 1 reached the brink of the mar^h* I after 
this came to the altar of green turf, which was apparently 
I he work of art, and 1 stood in rapture al>ove the princi- 
pal fountain, which rises in the middle of it. It is easier 
to guess than to describe the situation of my mind at 
that moment — standing in that spot wdiich had baflicxi 
the genius, industry, and inejuir)' of lioth ancients and 
moderns for the course of near three thousand years. 
Kings had attcm|>tc<l this discovery at the head of 
armies, and each expedition was distinguished from the 
last only hy the difTcrcnce of numbers which had 
perished, and agreed alone in the divippointment which 
had uniformly, and without exception, followed them 
all. Fame, riches, and honour had been held out for a 
scries of ages to every individual of those myriads these 
princes comman<le<l, without having produced one man 
capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, or 
wiping olT this stain upon the enterprise and abilities of 
mankind, or adding this desideratum for the encourage- 
ment of geography. Though a mere private Briton, I 
iriumphcd here, in my own mind, over kings and their 
armies! and every comparison was leading nearer and 
nearer to presumption, when the place itself where 
I stoo<], the object of my vainglory, suggested what 
depressed my short -Iive<l triumph* I was but a few 
minutes nrrived at the sources of the Nile, through num- 
berless dangers and sufferings, the least of which would 


have overwhelmed me but for the continual goodness 
and protection of Providence : I was, however, but then 
half through my jonmey. and all those dangers through 
which I had already parsed awaitc<l me on my return ; I 
foun<l a despondency gaining ground fast, and blasting the 
crown of laurels which I had too rashly woven for myself. 

Abyssinian RellglOD. 

The Abyssinians, on their conversion to Christianity, 
received the doctrines of the Greek Church, their first 
bi4iop, Frumenlius, l>cing ordained about 333 by Si 
Athana>ius, then sitting in the chair of St Mark. 
Heresies in course of lime crept into the Aby>sinian 
Churvh. Ihe Jesuits accuse them not only of holding 
the Kuiychian hereby regarding the nature of Christ, but 
• abo of denying the ‘one baptism for the remission of 
sins." They assert that, once every year, it is the practice 
to baptize all the a<lulls. I myself once witnessed the 
ceremony to which the Jesuits refer. It look place on 
the banks of a small river between the town of Adowa 
ami the church. The ceremony consiNlcd in a sprink- 
ling of water fiRt of all u\>on the pcrvDns of <tualily 
prevent, in the order of their rank. After being sprinkled, 
they each tasted the water that was containe<l in a silver 
chalice, and received a liencdiction from the priest ; 
after which they kissed the three crosses which ha<l been 
dipiHxl iu the river, to consecrate the pool whence the 
water was brought. Immediately after the ppol had 
been consecrated, and the cup filled from the clean part 
of it, two or three hundred boys, calling themselves 
deacons, plunged in, with only a white cloth round their 
middle. A crowd of people went down to the edge of 
the pool, and received a sprinkling from these young 
de.icons. After the belter class of pcojde had received 
the sprinkling, the w hole thing w as turned inlo a riot ; 
and the governor, monks, and crosses having departed, 
the brook was left in the possession of the boys and 
blackguards of ihe town. 1 should remark that, shortly 
! after the governor had been sprinkled, two horses and 
two mules, liclonging to Rax Michael and Ororo Esther, 
came and were washed in the i>ool. Afterwards the sol- 
diers went in and bathed their horses and guns; those 
who had woumb bathed them also. Heaps of platters 
and pots that had been used by Mahometans or Jews 
were brought thither likewise to be purific<l, and thus 
the whole ended. 

I h.ave no hesitation in asserting that this whole matter 
is grossly misrepresented by the 7 *^0115, and that no 
baptism, or anything like baptism, is meant by the 
ceremony, A man is no more baptized by keeping the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s baptism (the ceremony took 
place on Epiphany) than he is crucified by keeping his 
crucifixion. 

The Abyssinians receive the holy sacrament in both 
kinds. They use unleavened bread, and the grape 
bruised with the husk as it grows, so that it is little more 
fluid than marmalade. Large pieces of bread are given 
to the communicants in proportion to their quality. 
After receiving the sacrament of the eucharist in both 
kinds, a pitcher of water is brought, of which the com- 
municant drinks a large draught. He then retires from 
the steps of the inner division on which the administer- 
ing priest stands, and, turning his face to the wall of the 
church, privately says some prayer, with seeming decency 
and attention. 

The Abyssinians, like the ancient ^y'ptians, their 
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first colony, in computing their times have continued 
the use of the solar year. Diodorus Siculus says, ‘ They 
do not reckon their time by XUc moon, but according to 
the sun. Thirty days constitute their montJi, to which 
they add hve days and the fourth part of a day, and this . 
completes their year.' They have another way of <lc^crib» i 
ing time, peculiar to themselves. Ihey read the whole j 
of the four evangelists every year in their churches, j 
beginning with Matthew, and proceeding to Mark, Luke, ' 
and John in order; and, in speaking of an event, they 
write or say that it happened in the days of Matthew, if 
it was in the first quarter of the year, while the Gospel of 
St Matthew was being read in the churches. And so of : 
Mark, Luke, and John. 

Nothing can be more inaccurate than all Abyssini.nn 
calculations. Besides their ignorance of arithmetic, their 
excessive idleness and aversion to study, and a number 
of fanciful, whimsical combinations, by W'hich every par* 
ticular scribe or monk distinguishes himself, there are 
obvious reasons why there should l>e a variation between 
their chronology and our^ The beginnings of our years 
are difTereni — theirs begin on the first of September. 
The last day of August may \k the year 1780 with us, 
and only 1779 with the Abyssinian^ In the annals of 
their kings they seldom give the lengths of the reigns 
with precision ; and this produces more or less of con* 
fusion in the history of the country. A diflerence of 
two or three yean, however, is a matter of liulc conse- 
quence in the history of barbarous nations. From the 
record of certain eclipses in the annals of Abyssinia, the 
dales of which correspond with European observations, 

I am satisfied that the chronology of my sketch of the 
history of this country is sufficiently correct for all 
practical purposes. 

Stocks from a Llvlo^ Cow. 

Not long after losing sight of the ruins of this ancient 
capita] of Abyssinia, wc overtook three travellers driving 
a cow More them. They had black goat-skins upon 
their shoulders, and lances and shields in their hands, 
and appeared to be soldiers The cow did not seem to 
be fatted for killing, and it occurred to us all that it had 
been stolen. This, however, was not our business. Our 
attendants attached themselves, in a particular manner, 
to the three soldien, and held a short conversation with 
them. The drivers suddenly tripped up the cow, and 
gave the poor animal a very rude fall One of them 
sat across her neck, holding down her head by the horns ; 
the other twisted (he halter about her forefeet ; while the 
third, who had a knife in hss hand, instead of taking her 
by the throat, got astride upon her belly, and, to my very 
great surprise, gave her a deep wound in the upper part 
of her buttock. 

From the time I had seen them throw the beast upon 
(he ground, I had rejoiced, thinking that when three 
people were killing a cow, they must have agreed to sell 
^rt of her to us; and I W'as much disappointed on 
hearing the Abyuinians say that we were not to encamp 
here. Upon my proposing that they should bargain for 
part of the cow, my men answered, what they had already 
Iramed in conversation, (hat they were not then going to 
kill her, that she was not wholly thein, nnd they could 
not sell her. This awakened my curiosity. I let my 
people go forward 5 and lUyed till I saw, with the utmost 
astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than our 
ordinary beef-sttaks, cut out of the higher part of the 
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buttock of the Ijcost. J low it w.ns done I cannot posi- 
tively say; but it was accompb>.lic<l \cr)' adroitly, and 
the two pieces were spread on the outside of one of their 
shields. One of them continue*! holding ific head, while 
the other two were busied in curing the wound. This, 
loo, was done not in an or<linar)* manner. 1 he skla 
which had cosered the flesh that was lakcn away, and 
had l>een fl.ippcsl back during (he operation, w.is now 
brought over the wouikI, nnd fastcncrl to the C' rfC'jiond- 
ing i>art with small skewers or pins. \\ ..ether they had 
pul anything under the skin, 1 know not ; but nt the 
river side, where they were, they had prepared a cata- 
pha.sm of clay, with which they covered the wound. 
They then forced the anioul to rise, and drove it for- 
ward, to furnish them with a fuller meal, when they 
should meet their companions in the evening. 

Biitlfih iDcredulity. 

When first I mentioneil this in England, as one of the 
singularities which prevailed in this l>arbarous countr)', 
I was told by my friends it was not believed. I ask^ 
the reason of this disbelief, and was answcre<l that people 
who had never been out of their own countr)', and others 
well acqaainte<l with the manners of the world (for they 
had travelled as far as France), had agree<l the thing was 
impossible, and therefore it was so. My friends coun- 
selled me farther, that as these men were infallible, and 
had each the lending of a circle, I should by all 
obliterate this from my journal, and not attempt to in- 
culcate in the minds of my readers the belief of a thing 
that men who had travcllc<l pronounced to be impossible. 
Far from being a convert to such prudential reasons, I 
must for ever profess openly that 1 think them un- 
worthy of me. To represent os truth a thing I know 
to be a falsehood ; not to avow a (ruth which I know I 
ought to declare— the one is fraud, the other cowardice. 
1 hope I am equally distant from both ; and I pledge 
myself never to retract the fact here advanced, that 
the Abyssinions do feed in common upon live flesh ; and 
that I myself have, for several years, been partaker of 
that disagreeable and beastly diet. I have no doubt 
that, when time shall be given to read this history to an 
end, there will be very few, if they have candour enough 
to own it, that will not be ashamed of having ever 
doubted. 

A second edition ofihe TVnrvZf, edited by Dr Alexander Murray^ 
an cxcclteni OrienUl scholar, waapublUhed, with a LUc, in 
and a third in i6t>” See alto a Life by Sir Frucie Head (1644), 
and Fanny Burney** Sttrfy Diary^ 

Mango Pork (1771-1805} was born, the 
son of a farmer, at Foulshiels on the Yarrow^ 
and studied medicine at Edinburgh University. 
Through Sir Joseph Banks, he was named 
assistant -surgeon in the Worcester^ bound for 
Sumatra (1792); and in 1795 his scr\*iccs were 
accepted by the African Association. He Icamt 
Mandingo at an English factory* on (he Gambia, 
started inland in December, was imprisoned by a 
chief, but escaping, reached the Niger at Sego 
in July 1796. He pursued his way* westward 
along its banks to Bammaku, and then crossing 
a mountainous country, fell ill, but was ultimately 
brought by a slave-trader back to the factory 
again, after an absence of nineteen months. His 
adventures he recorded in Trav€h m ih€ Interior 
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0/ AfriCii (1799). Having' married (l799)> he 
sculccl as a sur^'eon a I Peebles ; but the life was 
repugnant to him» and in 1805 he undertook 
another journey to Africa at Government cxpcnsc- 
Aj'ain he started from IMsania on the Gambia, 
with a company of forty •five ; when lie reached 
the Ni^er he had but seven followers, ^rom San- 
^alulinJ.' lie ‘'Cnt back his journals and letters in 
November 1805, and embarked in a canoe with 
four Kuropcan comfianions. Through many perils 
and difficulties they reached Uoussa, where the 
canoe was caught on a rock ; they were attacked 
by the natives, and drowned in the double effort to 
defend tlieinbclves and escape from their perilous 
plight. Joseph Thomson declared that ‘for actual 
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hardships undergone, for dangers faced and difB- 
cuhics overcome, together with an exhibition of 
the virtues which make a man great in the battle 
of life, Mungo Park stands without a rival/ He 
was unhappily cut off ere he achieved his great 
aim, the discovery of the course of the Niger ; but 
the record of his wanderings throws much light on 
the botany and meteorology of the countries he 
passed through, and on the social and domestic 
life of the various tribes he made friends with. 
His narratives arc written in a simple and straight- 
forward way, and at once took their place amongst 
the classics of travel. The same can hardly be 
$aid for the records of the travels of Denham, 
Clapperton, or Lander, who a little later fell succes- 
sively victims to their real in exploring this part of 
Africa. 

African EospltaUty. 

Next morning (July 20) I endeavoured, both by en- 
treaties and threats, to procure some victuals from the 
Dooly, but in vain. I even begged some com from one 


of his female slaves as she was washing it at the well, and 
had the mortification to l>c refused. However, when the 
Prtoty was gone to the fields, his wife sent me a hand- 
ful of meal, which I mixed with water and drank for 
breakfast. A Unit eight o’clock 1 departed from Doo- 
linkcaltto, and at noon slopped a few minutes at a large 
korrec. where I had some milk given me by the Foulahs ; 
and hearing that two Negroes were going from thence to 
Sego, 1 was happy to have their company, and we set 
out imnietliatcly. Alioul four o'clock we siop|>ed at a 
^niall village, where one of the Negroes met wilh an 
acquaintance who invited us to a sort of public enter- 
tainment, which was conducted with more than common 
propriety. A <hsh, made of sour milk and meal, called 
sinkiiloo^ and liccr made from their com, was <lislrihuled 
with great hl)crality, and the women were admitted into 
the sociciy^a circumstance 1 had never licforc oliservcd 
in Africa. There was no compulsion, every one was at 
lilKriy to drink as he pleased ; they nodde<l to each 
other when about to drink, and on selling down the 
c.'ilahxsh commonly mUI Dtrka (‘Thank you ). both 
men and women appeared to be somewhat intoxicated, 
hut they were far from l)cing quarrelsome. 

Departing fiom thence, we pas>cd several large vil- 
lages, where I was constantly taken for a Moor, and 
iKcamc the subject of much merriment to llie Bam- 
U'lrr.’tns, who, seeing me drive my horse lieforc me, 
laughed heartily at my appearance. ‘He has liccn at 
Mecca/ says one; ‘you may see that by his clolhes;' 
another a^kwl if my horse was sick ; a third wished 
to purchase it ; so that I liclicvc the very slaves were 
ashamctl to W seen in my company. Just before it was 
dark >vc look up our lotlging for the night at a small 
village, where I procured some victuals iot myself and 
some corn for my horse, at llie mCKlcratc price of a 
but ton, and was told that I should see the Niger (which 
the Negroes called Jollilia, or ike great xoa(er) early the 
next day. Tlic lions arc here very numerous ; the gales 
arc shut a little after sunset, and nobody allowed to go 
out. The thoughts of seeing the Niger in the morning, 
and the troublesome huizing of mosquitoes, prevented 
me from shutting my eyes during the night, and I had 
saddicfi my horse and was in readiness Iwforc daylight; 
hut on account of the wild beasts, we were obliged to 
wail until the people were stirring and the gales oj>cned. 
This hap|)€ned to be a market-day at Sego, and the 
roads were everywhere fillcil with people carrying dif- 
ferent articles to sell. We passeil four large villages, 
and at eight o'clock saw the smoke over Sego. 

As we approached the town, I was fortunate enough 
to overtake the fugitive Kaartans to whose kindness I 
had been so much indebted in my jouracy through 
Bambarra. They readily agrcctl to inlroduce me to 
the king ; and we rode together through some marshy 
ground where, os I was anxiously looking around for the 
river, one of ihem called out* Ceo affili (‘See the water*), 
and looking fonvards, I saw with infinite pleasure the 
great object of my mission— the long-sought-for majestic 
Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eash 
xtsird. I hastened to the brink, and haring drunk of 
the water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things for having thus far crowned 
my endeavours with success^ 

The circumstance of the Niger's flowing towards the 
east, and its collateral points, did not, however, excite 
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my surprise ; for although 1 hatl left Lurope in great 
hesitation on this subject, and rather Inrlieved that it ran 
in the contrary direction, I had made ^uclt frequent in* 
quiries during niy progres'i concerning this river, and 
rcccivctl from Negroes of different nations such clear 
and decisive a&surances that its general course was 
tou'drJs the rising suHt as scarcely left any douht on 
my mind ; and more especially as I knew that Major 
Houghton had collected similar infonnation in the 
same manner. 

A Klnd-heart«d African Housewife. 

I \vaite<l more than tsvo hours >vithout having an 
opportunity of cros'»ing the ri%*er, during which time the 
people who had cri)sscd carried infonnation to Mansong, 
the king, that a white man was wailing for a passage, 
and was coming to see him. He immediately sent over 
one of his chief men, who informed me that the king 
could not ]>ossi1>ly sec me until he knew what had 
brought rne into his country, and that I must not pre* 
sume to cross the river without the king's |>em5ission. 
He therefore advise<l me to lotigc at a disl.ant village, to 
which he pointeil, for the night, and said that in the 
morning he woul<l give me further instructions how to 
conduct myself. This was very discouraging. However, 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the village, where 
I found, to my great mortification, that no person would 
admit me into his house. I was regarded! w ith astonish* 
ment and fear, and was obligeil to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade of a tree ; and the night thrcatenecl 
to l>c very un com fort a hie — for the wind rose, and ihcrc 
was great apt>carancc of a heavy* rain — and the wihl 
l>ea.Ms arc so very numerous in the neighbourhood that 
I should have l>cen under the necessity of climbing up 
the tree and resting amongst the branches. About sun* 
set, however, as 1 was preparing to pass the night in 
this manner, and had tumcfl my horse loose that he 
might giTuc at liberty*, a woman, returning from the 
laliours of the field, stoppe<i to observe me, and |>crcclv* 
ing that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my 
situation, which I brie/ly explained to her j wJicretqH>n, 
with looks of grc.nt compassion, she took up my saddle 
an<l bridle, and told me to follow her. Having con* 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a 
mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there for 
the night. Finding that I was very hungry, she said 
she would procure me something to cat. She accord* 
ingly went out, and relumed in a short lime with a very 
fine fish, which, having causal to be half*broile<l upon 
some eoibero, she gave me for supper, llie rites of 
hospitality being thus performed towards a stranger in 
distress, my worthy benefactress^pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there without apprehension 

caXM to the female part of her family, who had stood 
gating on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to 
resume their task of spinning cotton, in which they 
continued to employ themselves great part of the night. 
They ligliteocd ihcir labour by songs, one of which was 
composed extempore, for I was myself the subject of it. 
It was sung by one of the young women, the rest joining 
in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, 
and the words, literally translated, were these: ‘The 
winds roared, and the mins fell. The poor white man, 
faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has 
no mother to bring him milk-^no wife to grind his 
com. Let us piiy the white man— no roolher 


has he,* iSic. Tfiflmg ^hi^ rctii.Tl tuav a|q>car to llie 
re.idcr, to a person in my iilu.it ion (lie circum^Uncc was 
affecting in the highc>l degree. I vv.\n oppressed by 
such uMcx|>ectol kindnC'*s, and sleep lb I fr<un iny eyes. 
Ill the morning 1 presented my conipas'lon.xtc lamllady 
with two of the four brass buttons which remained on 
my \v.ai»tcoat — the only recompense I could make her. 

An accouiu of Park** »«con<j juumey wa:» in 1015. 

A I,:fe by WUIiaw was (MeTtved lo ihc ■{ 1M5; jnd 

&«« iM*jno^ra|>bv ty Jo»cpb Thum^on (1?^), St«phen C^ynn (1^34), 
»nd L. GrA»sic Gibbon (1934). 

Sophia and Harriet Lee were the daugh* 
ters of John Lee, who had been articled to a 
solicitor, but adopted the sbage as a profession. 
Sophia was born in London in 1750, Harriet not 
till 1757, and the early death of their ntotlier 
devolved the cares of the household upon tlic 
elder sister, who ncsertheless secretly cherished 
a strong attachment to literature. Sophia’s tirst 
appearance as author was nut made till 17S0, 
when her come<ly, 77 te Ciuxp/i'r 0/ based 
on Diderot and brought out at the Hayinarket 
by the elder Colman, was received with applause* 
The profits served to establish a Seminary for 
Young Ladies at Bath, a family enterprise run* 
dered the more necessary by the death of the 
father in 1781 ; and to Bath accor<lingly the 
sisters repaired. Happily their accontplishincnis 
and prudence secured rapid and permanent suc- 
cess.* In 1784-85 Sophia published The Rece ss^ 
or a Tttle 0/ Other Times (the times, namely, of 
Queen Elizabeth), which instantly became popular. 
The melancholy and contemplative tone of the 
Recess appears also in the blank* verse tragedy, 
Almeyda^ Queen 0/ Cretuu/it {xygb), Harriet Lce> 
who had meanwhile produced two nithcr tedious 
novels and a dull comedy, now published The 
Canterbury Tales (5 vols. 1797-1805), in which 
the introduction and two of the talcs, tender 
and sympiithetic both, are from the pen of 
Sophia — The Young I^tys Tale^ or the Tw& 
EmilySy and The CUrgymatCs Tale. But the best 
things in the Canterbury Tales arc all Harriet’s. 
Kruitzner^ or ike Germans Tnle^ fell into Byron’s 
hands when he was about fourteen : ‘ It made a 
deep impression upon me,' he recorded, ‘ and may 
indeed be said to contain the germ of much that I 
have since written.' While at Pisa in 1821 Byron 
dramatised Miss Lee’s romantic story, and pub- 
lished his version of it under the title of Werner^ 
or the Inheritance. The incidents and much of 
the language of the play are taken straight from 
the novel, and the public were unanimous in con- 
sidering Harriet Lee as more interesting, passionate, 
and poetical than her illustrious dramntiser. She 
herself adapted it for the stage as The Three 
Strangers^ but it was only played four times. 
The compactness of these tales and the liveliness 
of the frequent dialogues made them a pleasing 
contrast to the average three- volume novel. In 
1803 Sophia Lee gave up the school having earned 
a provision for the rest of her life. In 1804 she 
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|)ubl)^l)ed The Life 0/ a Lover ^ a lale written early» 
4iul allowing juvenility both of thought and expres- 
sion. In 1807 a comedy from her pen, called The 
was performed at Drury Lane, but 
played only once, the audience conceiving that 
some of the satirical portraits were aimed at 
popular personages. Sophia died in 1824 ; Harriet 
Jived on till 1851, remarkable to the last for her 
vigorous intellect and lively conversation. William 
Godwin was a devoted admirer of Harriet’s, and, 
in 1798, a formal suitor for her hand ; but his 
religious views were an insuperable barrier to a 
union. Both sisters were buried in Clifton Church. 

From the Introduction to *Tbe Canterbury Tales.* 

I hcrc arc people in the world who think their lives 
well employed in collecting sliclls ; there arc others 
not less <;.itisficd to spend theirs in classing butterflies. 
For my own part, I always preferred animate to inani- 
mate n.'itiire, and >vould rather post to the antipo<lcs to 
ln^rk a new character or develop a singular incident 
than hocomc a Fellow of the Royal Society by enriching 
museums with nondescripts. From this account you, my 
gentle reader, may, without any extraordinary penetra- 
tion, have discovcrcti that I am among the eccentric part 
of mankiml, by the courtesy of each other, and them- 
selves, ycleped poets— a title which, however mean or con- 
temptible it may sound to those not honoured with it, 
never yet w\xs rejected by a single mortal on whom the 
suffrage of mankind conferred it ; no, though the laurel- 
leaf of .\pollo, barren in its nature, was twined by the 
frozen fingers of Poverty, and shc<l upon the brow it 
crownc<l her chilling influence. Out when did it so? 
I'oo often <icstinc<l to deprive its graced owner of every 
real goo<l by an enchantment which we know not how' to 
ileline, it comprehends in itself such a variety of pleasures 
and (los'icssions that well may one of us cry— 

‘Thy lavish charter. Taste, appropriates all we sec f* 
Happily, too, wx arc not like virtuosi in general, encum- 
bered with the treasures gathcrc<l in our peregrinations. 
Compact in their nature, they lie all in the small cavities 
of our bmin, which arc, indeal, often so small as to 
render it doubtful whether we have any at all. The few 
discoveries I have made in that richest of mines, the 
human soul, I have not been churl enough to keep to 
myself 5 nor, to say truth, unless I can find out some 
other means of supporting my corporeal existence than 
animal food, do I think I shall ever l>c able to afford that 
sullen aflcctation of superiority. 

Travelling, I have already said, is my t.iste, and, to 
make my journeys pay for themselves, my object. Much 
against my goo<l liking, some troublesome fellows, a few 
months ago, took the liberty of making a little home of 
mine their own ; nor, till I h.id coined a small portion of 
my brain in the mint of my worthy friend Gcoi^c Robin- 
son, could I induce them to depart. I gave a proof of 
my politeness, however, in leaving my house to them, 
and retired to the coast of Kent, where I fell to work 
very busily. Gay with the hope of shutting my door on 
these unwelcome visitants, I walked in a severe frost 
from Deal to Dover, to secure a seat in the stage-coach 
to London. One only was vacant 5 and having engaged 
it, ‘maugre the freezing of the bitter sky,’ I wandered 
forth to note the memorabilia of Dover, and was soon 
lost in one of my fits of exquisite abstraction. 


With reverence I looked up to the cliff which our 
immort.al bard has w ith more fancy than truth described ; 
with toil mounted, by an almost endless staircase;, to the 
lop of a castle, w hich addcxl nothing to my poor stock of 
ide.is but the length of our Virgin Queen’s pocket-pistol 
— that truly Dutch present : cold and weary, I was pacing 
towards the inn, when a sharp visagcd barber popped his 
head over his shop-door to reconnoitre the inquisitive 
stranger. A brisk tire, which 1 suddenly cast my eye 
on, invited my frozen hands and feet to its precincts. A 
civil question to the honest man producal on his part a 
civil invitation ; and having placet! me in a snug seat, he 
re.n<lily gave me the benefit of all hU oral tradition. 

‘ Sir,* he said, * it is mighty lucky you came across me. 
Tlic vulgar |Kople of this town have no genius, sir— no 
taste ; they never shew the greatest curiosity in the place. 
Sir, we have here the tomb of a poet ! * 

‘The tomb of a |)ocl!’ cried 1 , with a spring that 
electrified my infomiant no less than myself. * What 
poet lies here ? and w here is he buried ? ’ 

* Ay, that is the curiosity,’ rctorne<l he cxultingly. I 
smiled ; hU distinction w*as so like a l)arl>cr. While he 
had been speaking, I recollected he must allude to the 
grave of Churchill— that vigorous genius who, well calcu- 
lated to stand forth the champion of freedom, has recorded 
himself the slave of p.irty and the victim of spleen 1 So, 
however, thought not the barber, who considered him as 
the first of hum.an beings. 

^This great man, sir,’ continued he, ‘who lived and 
died in the cause of liticrty, is interred in a very remark- 
able spot, sir ; if you w*cre not so cold and so tired, sir, I 
could shew' it you in a moment.’ Curiosity is an excel- 
lent greatcoat : I forgot I bad no other, and strode after 
the barber to a spot surroundctl by ruined w*alls, in the 
midst of which stood the w*hite marble tablet marked 
with Churchill’s n.imc— to api>carancc its only distinction. 

‘ Cast your eyes on the walls,' said the important 
barlicr ; ‘ they once enclosed a church, os you may see I ’ 
On inspecting the crumbling ruins more narrowly, I 
did indeed discern (he traces of Gothic architecture. 

‘Yes sir,’ cried my friend the barber, with the con- 
scious pride of an Englishman, throw ing out a gaunt leg 
and arm, ‘ Churchill, the champion of liberty, is interred 
here! Here, sir, in the very ground where King John 
did homage for the crown he disgraced.* 

The idea was grand. In the eye of.fancjs the slender 
pillan again lifted high the vaulted roof that rang with 
solemn chanlings. I saw the insolent legate seated in 
scarlet pride ; I saw the sneers of many a mitred abbot ; 
I saw, bareheaded, the mean, the prostrate king \ I saw, 
in short, evcrylhing but the barber, whom in my flight 
and swell of soul I had outwalked and lost. Some more 
curious traveller may again pick him up, perhaps, and 
learn more minutely the fact. 

Waking from my reverie, I found myself on the pier* 
The pate 1 )eams of a powerless sun gilt the fluctuating 
waves and the distant spires of Calais, which I now 
clearly surveyed. What a new train of images hece 
sprang up in my mind, borne away by succeeding im* 
pressions with no less rapidity I From the monk of 
Sterne I travelled up io five minutes to the inflexible 
Edward III. sentencing the noble burghers; and hanng 
seen them saved by the eloquence of Philippa, I wanted no 
better seasoning for my mutton-chop, and pitied the empty- 
headed peer who was stamping over my little parlour in 
fury at the cook for having over- roasted his pheasant. 
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irilliain Gilpin ( 1724-1804), author of works 
on lh€ picturesque aspects of the scenery of Britain, 
illustrated by his own aquatint engravings, was in 
his own way an apostle of romanticism. Born at 
Scaleby, Carlisle, he studied at Queen’s College, 
Oxford; kept a school at Cheam ; and in 1777 
became vicar of Boldrc in Hampshire. He pub- 
lished, besides some theological works, a series of 
books on the sccncr>' of the Wye, of the Lake 
District, of the Scottish Highlands, and of the Isle 
of Wight, which drew on him the ridicule of the 
author of Dr Syntax, His best-known book was 
his too poetic R( marks on Forest SiVnery^ in which 
he says : ‘ It is no exaggerated praise to call a 
tree the grandest and most beautiful of all the 
productions of the earth and he describes trees, 
singly and in masses, under all conditions of light 
and weather. In not a fesv points he may rank as 
an early forerunner of Ruskin. 

Sunrise Id the Woods. 

The first c 1 av%'n of cloy exhibits a beaut iful obscurity. 
When the east l>cglns just to brighten with the reflec- 
tions only of effulgence, a pleasing progressive light, 
dubious and amusing, is thrown over the face of things, | 
A single ray is able to assist the picturesque eye, which 
by such slender aid creates a thousand imaginar)* forms, 
if the scene be unknown, and as the light steals gradu- 
ally on, is amused by correcting its vague ideas by the 
real objects. What in the confusion of tw ilight perhaps 
seemed a stretch of rising ground, broken into various 
parts, becomes now vast masses of wood and an extent 
of forest. 

As the sun begins to appear above the horizon, 
another change takes place. What was before only 
form, being now enlightened, begins to receive effect. 
This effect depends on two circumstanccs^the catching 
lights which touch the summits of every object, and 
the mistiness in which the rising orb is commonly 
enveloped. 

The effect is often pleasing when the sun rises in 
unsullie<l brightness, diffusing its ruddy light over the 
up])er parts of objects, which is contrasted by the 
deeper shadows below ; yet the effect is then only 
transcendent when he rises accompanied by a train of 
vapours in a misty atmosphere. Among lakes and 
mountains, this happy accompaniment often forms the 
most astonishing visions, and yet in the forest it is 
nearly as great. With what delightful effect do we 
sometimes see the sun's disk just appear above a woody 
hill, or, in ShakspeareU language, 

* Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain's top ' 

and dart hit diverging rays through the rising vapour. 
The radiance, catching the lops of the trees os they 
hang midway upon the shaggy steep, and touching 
here and there a few ether prominent objects, imper- 
ceptibly mixes its ruddy lint with the surrounding 
tnitU, setting on fire, as it were, their upper parts, 
while their lower skirts are lost in a dark mass of 
varied confusion, Iq which trees and ground, and radi- 
ance and oljscurity, are all blended together. ^Vhcn 
the eye is fortunate enough to catch the glowing instant 
—for it is always a vanishing sceoe^it furnishes an 
idea worth treasuring among the choicest appearances 


of nature. Mistiness alone, we have ol>scn*cd, occa- 
sions a confusion in objects u Inch often piclures<jue ; 

I but the glory of the vision de]>en<Is on the glowing 
lights uhich are mingled with it. 

landscape-painters, in general, pay too little atten- 
tion to the discriminations of morning an<l evening. 
We are often at a loss to diviingujsh in pictures the 
^i^ing from I he selling sun, though (heir ch.ar.icters arc 
very different both in the lights and ‘‘hadovvs, Tf>e 
ruddy lights, indceil, of the evening arc more ca.slly 
distinguished, but it is not perhaps always sufficiently 
observed that the shadows of the evening arc much 
Ic.ss opaque than those of the morning. I hcy inav l)e 
brightened perhaps by the nuinl^rlcss rays floating in 
the atmosphere, uhleh are incessantly rcvcrl>cratcd in 
every* direction, and may continue in action after the 
sun is set : whereas in the morning the rays of the 
prece^Jing day having subsided, no object receives 
any light but from the immediate lustre of the sun. 
W'halever l>ecomcs of the theory, the fact, I believe, 
is \>cll ascertained. 

Sir Tvedalo Vriee (1747-1829), another 
notable apostle of the picturesque, was educated 
at Eton an<l Christ Church, where he became 
the friend of Fox, inherited a fortune on the 
death of his father and the estate of Foxley in 
Herefordshire, and was made a baronet in 1828. 
In his Essay on tho Picturfsque he caimcstly 
recommended the study of the great landscape 
painters, their works and art, in order to improve 
real sccner>% as well as to promote landscape 
gardening on true principles. He wrote also ‘with 
elegance' on artificial water, on house decora- 
tions, architecture, and buildings. He insisted 
that the picturesque in nature is distinct from 
the sublime and the beautiful ; and in enforcing 
and maintaining this, he attacked the style of 
omamcnul gardening which Mason the poet had 
recommended, and Kent and Brown, the great 
landscape improvers, had reduced to practice. 
Some of Price's positions had the honour to be 
debated and confuted by Dugald Stewart. Price 
was credited with having greatly stimulated public 
interest in questions of art and taste, in provoking 
the desire to obser>'e and enjoy and conscientiously 
reproduce natural beauty. 

Atmoepherlc Bffecte. 

It is not only the change of vegetation which gives to 
autumn its golden hue, but also the atmosphere itself, 
and the lights and shadows which then prerail. Spring 
has its light and flitting clouds, with shadows equally 
flitting and uncertain ; refreshing showers, with gay and 
genial bursts of sunshine, that seem suddenly to call forth 
and to nourish the young buds and flowers. In autumn 
oil IS matured ; and (he rich hues of the ripened fniits 
and of the changing foliage are rendered still richer by 
the warm haze, which, on a fine day in that season, 
spreads the lost varnish over every part of the picture. 
In winter, the trees and woods, from their total loss 
of foliage, have so lifeless and meagre an appearance, 
so different from the freshness of springs the fullness of 
summer, and the richness of autumn, that many, not 
insensible to the beauties of scenery at other timet. 
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M'aftLly look at it during that scxsoti. l>ut the con- 
iracUnl circle which the sun then <lc.scriUf>, however 
MtuM'*liccl for oil every other cunsidcraiiou, is of great 
.ulvantagc with respect to hrca<lih, for then even the 
loidJay hghts and bha<low>, fr^m their horirontal 
ilirecUon, are so striking, and the parts so tincly 
illnminaicd, nn<l yet so connected an<l fdletl up hy 
ihciiu that I have many limes forgotten the iiakctincss 
of the tree'*, from a*! miration of the general masses. 
In sumiucr the exact re\erM: is ihe Cil^e ; the rich 
ilolliiiig of the paru nukes a faint imprcs>i<»n, from 
the vague aru) gener.tl glare of light without shadow. 

John O'koefc ‘i 747 -i 833 \ ^ prolific farce- 
writer, w.is horn in Dublin, unci for a year or two 
was an url student, hut, smitten with a pulsion for 
the stage, he came out as an actor in his native 
city, lie gcneiMllv produced sonic clMmatic piece 
every year for his bcnctit, and one of these, 
/'of/y l ufufikin in /hrcoy, was played witli success 
in 1778 at the Hayniarkct 'Theatre in l.onclon. 
Failing eyesight diMjualiiicd liim for acting, hut, 
settling in I.inulon about 1780, he continued to 
supply the tluatres witli new pieces, anti up tt> the 
year i8ck^ had written about fifty plays and farces. 
^Io^l of these were tailed comic operas or musical 
fanes, and sonic of them cnjoyctl great success, 
sut h as The Surf^risCy Wild Oats^ Modern 

Anliques^ FonlttinehleiiUy The lli^\;hlond lied^ Love 
in it CitfnF ’The Toi^r Soldier^ and Sprigs of hture!^ 
in the first of which the character of Lingo the 
sclioolniasler is a laughable ]>iccc of broad humour. 
Wild Oil/s is still sonictiincs played. O’Keefe’s 
things were merely intended to make people laugh, 
and they fully answered that object. The lively 
dramatist, who was one of the victims of Gifford’s 
savage < riticism in the /ynviod and JAcrvVn/, went 
4)uite blind hy 1797, and in 1800 he had a benefit 
at Covent Garden 'riicatrc, and delivered a poetical 
address. He died at the age of eighty-five. His 
songs, brightly conceived and cleverly written, had 
many of them the good luck to become popular, 
and wedded to the music of such composers as 
Sliield and Arnold, have kept their place in popular 
song-books. M am a friar of orders grey* is a 
standard song ; * Amo, nmas, I lovcti a lass,' is still 
occasionally sung, and so arc ‘The Thorn* and 
‘ Flow, thou regal, purple stream.* 

tioorge Colmmi 'the Younger' (1762-1836) 
was the most able and successful comic dramatist 
of his day. The son of the author of The Jealous 
Wife and ChxndesUne Marriage (see page 561 )> 
Colman had an hereditary attachment to the 
drama. He was educated at Westminster School, 
and was afterwards entered at Christ Church 
College, Oxford ; but his idleness and dissipa* 
tion led his father to withdraw him hence and 
banish him to Aberdeen, where, though still dis* 
tinguished for his eccentric dress and folly, he 
applied himself to classical and other studies. 
At Aberdeen he published a poem on Charles 
James Fox, entitled The Man of the People^ and 
wrote a musical farce, TIu Female Dramatisty 


which was brought out by his father at the 
Hay market Theatre, but condemned. A second 
dramatic attempt, Two to One (1784), had some 
success and fixed his inclinations; for though his 
father intended him for the Bar and entered him 
of Lincoln s Inn, the drama engrossed his attention. 

In 1784 he contracted a thoughtless Gretna Green 
marriage, and next year brought out a second 
musical comedy, Turk and no Turky and when his 
father became incapacitated by attacks of paralysis, 
undertook the management of the Haymarket. 
Numerous pieces proceeded from his pen : Inkle 
and Yariau a musical opera b.ascd on a story 
from the spec fa fifty brought out with success in 
1787; ll^ays and A/eanSy a comedy (1788); The 
Tattle of Hexham \ The Surrender of Calais 

(1791); The Mountaineers The Iron Chest 

{1796), founded on Godwin’s novel of Caleb 
WHliatusy and at first a failure ; The Heir at Ijuo 
U797) 5 Fine Heard a mere piece of scenic 
display and music ; J'he TevietVy or the ags of 
Windsor (1798), an excellent farce; The Poor 
Gen/leman (1802); Love Laughs at Locksmiths 
(1803) ; Gay Deceivers (1804) ; John Hull (1805) ; 
Who JYants a Guinea t (1805) ; HV Fly by Sight 
(1806); The Africans {\%o%) \ X J' if (1810) 5 The 
Ijxxo of Java (1822), a musical drama, &c. It was 
after the condemnation of the Iron Chesty which 
afterwards became a standard acting play, that 
Colman added ‘the younger’ to his name. ' Lest 
my father s memory,* he says, * may be injured by 
n)isiakcs, and in the confusion of aflcrlimc the 
translator of Terence, and the author of The JeaT 
ous Wifey should be supposed guilty of The Iron 
Chesty I shall, were I to reach the patriarchal 
longevity of Methuselah, continue (in all my 
dramatic publications) to subscribe myself George 
Colman, the younger I Few modern dramatists 
liavc added so many stock pieces to the theatre 
as Colman, or given so much genuine mirth 
and humour to playgoers. His society was much 
courted ; he was a favourite with George I\^, and, 
in conjunction with Sheridan, was wont to set the 
royal table in a roar. His gaiety, however, was 
not allied to prudence, and theatrical property 
is a very precarious possession. As manager, 
Colman got entangled in lawsuits, and was forced, 
to reside in the King's Bench. The king relieved 
him by appointing him to the post of licenser and 
examiner of plays, worth from ^300 to a year. 
In this office Colman incurred the enmity of several 
dramatic authors by the rigour with which he 
scrutinised their prcKluctions. His own plays are 
far from being strictly correct or highly moral, 
but not an oath or double-entendrey not even a 
mild ‘O Lord,* >vas suffered to escape his expur- 
gatorial pen, and he >vas peculiarly keen-scented 
in detecting all political allusions. Besides his 
numerous plays, Colman wrote some poetical 
travesties and levities, published as My NighT 
goxvH and Slippers and republished (1802), 

with additions, as Broad Grins; also Poetical 
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Vitgari^s Vifuiicat€ti^ and EcunirictiUs 
for Edinlntrgh, In ttio^c delicacy and decorum 
are often sacrificed to broad mirth and humour. 
The hist work of the lively author was memoirs 
of his owm early life and times, entitled Rixndofn 
Records (tSjo). Colman^s comedies abound in 
witty and ludicrous delineations of character iiucr- 
spersed with bursts of tenderness and feelinj^, 
somewhat in the style of Sterne, whom indeed he 
closely copied in his Poor Caiileman. Sir Walter 
Scott praised John Bull by far the best eflbrt of 
recent comic drama : ‘The scenes of broad humour 
arc executed in the best possible taste ; and the 
whimsical yet native characters reflect the man* 
ners of real life. The sentimental parts, although 
one of them includes a finely wrought-up scene of 
paternal distress, partake of the falselio of German 
pathos. But the piece i$ both humorous and 
afiTccting ; and we readily excuse its obvious imper- 
fections in consideration of its exciting our laughter 
and our tears.' Ol Inpod in the Poor G^n//t'ffuiu 
is one of Coiman's most original conceptions ; 
Pangloss in the f/eir at Law is a satirical por- 
trait of a pedant, proud of being both I.L.D. and 
A. double S. ; and his Irishmen, Yorkshiremen, 
and country rustics are entertaining though over* 
charged portraits. A tendency to farce is the 
besetting sin of Colman's comedies ; and in his 
more serious plays there is a curious mixture of 
prose and verse, high-toned sentiment and low 
humour. Their cflcct on the stage is, however, 
irresistible. Octavian in the Afoantainitrs was a 
complimentary sketch of John Kemble : 
lx>vcly as day he was— but envious cloiuls 
ifavc dimmed his lustre. He isos a rock 
Opposetl to the rude sea that l>eats against it ; 

Worn by the waves, yet still o*ert opping them 
In sullen majesty. Ruggeil now his look — 

For out, alas ! calamity lias blurred 
The fairest pile of manly comeliness 
That ever rearetl its lofty head to heaven ! 

*Tis not of late that I have heard his voice ; 

But if it Iw not changetl — I think it cannot— 

Tlicrc is a melody in every tone 

Would charm the towering eagle in her flight, 

And tame a hungry lion. 

The following extracts are both from the Poor 
Genttiman : 

Sir Cbarlde at Breakfaat. 

Sir Charles Crcfiland. Has old Warner, the slew'ord, 
been told that I arrived lost night ? 

yalri {adjHshng Sir Charles's hair\ Yes, Sir Charles 5 
with orders to attend you this morning. 

Sir Cha, \yatoning and s(reUhing\, What can a 
man of fashion do with himself in the country at this 
wretchedly dull time of the year? 

Vaiet. It U very pleasant to day out in the park. Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Cha, Pleasant, you booby I How can the country 
be pleaiant in the middle of epring? All the world ’» in 
London. 

Valtl. I think, somehow, it looks so lively. Sir 
Charles, when the com 11 coming up. 

94 


Str Cha, B]ockhca<l I \ ogelalion makes the face of 
I .1 country look friglilful. It hunting. Wt, as my 

bu>inc^> on my oiaic here is to tm^c >tjpplic> for my 
pk’.\»ures elsewhere, iny journey i*. .n wIm; <»nc. What 
d.iy of the month was it ye^tcrtlay when I left lovxn on 
thi<5 wise expedition ? 

fa/ef. The first of April, Sir C h.irlcs. 

Sir Cha. Umph I When Mr Warner comes, dicw him 
in. 

ia/e/. I sluill, .Sir Charlc.s. [Ljcr/. 

Sir Cha. TIuj* s.'unc lumbering tirnlx^r upon my 
ground basils merits. Trees arc notes, issued from ilie 
Lank of nature, and os current os tho^e payable to 
Abraham Ncwland. I must get cliangc for a few oaks, 
for I want cash consumetily. — So, Mr Warner. 

H’artur [entering]. Vour honour is right welcome into 
Kent. I am proud to see Sir Charles Cropland on his 
estate again, I hope you mean to slay on the >[>ot for 
some lime, Sir Charles? 

Sir Cha, A very tedious time. Three days, Mr 
Warner. 

ti^anier. Ah, good sir, things would prosper belter if 
you hoiiourcil us with your presence a little more. I wish 
you iivesl entirely upon the estate. Sir Charles. 

Str Cha. 1 hank you, Warner; but mo<lcfn men of 
fashion find it diflicult lo live upon their estates. 
ii^aptur. The country qIkiuI you so charming I 
Str Cha, Look ye, Warner — 1 must hunt in 1 eiccstcr- 
shire— for that's the thing. In the frosts and the spring 
months, I must be in (own at the clubs— for that *$ the 
thing. In summer 1 must l>c at the walcring pl.iccs— for 
that *s the thing. Now, Warner, under these circum- 
stances, how is it possible for me to reside upon my 
estate ? For iny estate Iwing in Kent 

iPart/er, The most beautiful jiart of the couiUr)*. 

Sir Cha, Pshaw, beauty \ we don't mind that in 
Leicestershire. My estate, 1 say, being in Kent 
IVartur, A land of milk and honey 1 
Sir Cha, I hate milk and honey. 
fi'amer. A land of fal I 

Sir Cha. Hang your fat ! Listen to me. My estate 
being in Kent— 

IP'arfur, So woo<ly \ 

Sir Cha, Curse the wood I No — that’s wrong ; for 
it '5 convenient. I am come on puqwsc to cut it. 

lyarner. Ah ! I was afraid so \ Dice on the table, 
and Uien the axe to the root 1 Money lost at play, and 
then, good lack 1 (he forest groans for it. 

Sir Cha, But you are not the forest, and why do you 
groan for it ? 

IVamer, I beariily wish. Sir Charles, you may not 
encumber the goodly estate. Vour worthy ancestors had 
view's for their posterity. 

Sir Cha, And I shall have views for my posterity— 1 
shall take special care the trees shan't intercept their 
prospect. 

Strtfani \ptlering], Mr Ollapod, the apothecary, is in 
the hall, Sir Charles, to inquire after your health. 

Sir Cha, Shew him in. {Exit servant,] The fellow’s 
a character, and treats time as he does his patients. He 
shall kill a quarte«* of an hour for me this morning.— In 
short, Mr Warner, I must have three thousand pounds 
in three days. Fell limber lo that amount immediately, 
^ts my peremptory order, sir. 

IVarmr. I shall obey you. Sir Charles; but *tis with 
a heavy heart 1 Forgive an old servant of the lankily if 
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lic i^nevcs lo «.ee you foi^cJ som€ of llie duiics for which 
.ocicly has a claim upon you. 

Sir Chit. What do you mean by duties? 

fl'driur. Duties^ Sir Charles, which the extravagant 
jiian of property can never fulfil— sucii as to support the 
.homily of an ICnglish landholder for the honour of old 
KnglamI ; lo promote the welfare of his honest tenants ; 
and to succour the industrious poor, who naturally look 
n)> to him for assistance. Hut I shall ol>ey you. Sir 
<’harles. 

Sir Cha. A tiresome old blockhead ! Hut where is 
tljK Ollapod? His jumble of physic and shooting may 
enliven me ; and, to a man of gallantry in the country, 
his inlelligencc is by no means uninteresting, nor his 
services inconvenient. — Ha, OUapod ! 

0/Ai/o./ Sir Charles, I has’C the honour lo ' 
Iw your slave. Hope your health is good. Been a hard 
wmtcrhcrc. Sore throats were plenty; so were woo<l- 
cocks. FlushctI four couple one morning in a half mile 
walk from our town to cure Nfrs Quarles of a quinsy. 
May coming on soon, Sir Charles— season of delight, 
love and campaigning I Hope you come to sojourn, Sir 
Charlcs^ Shouldn’t be always on the wing — that s 
l>cing loo f1lgl>ly. He, he, he! Do you lake, good 
sir— do you take? 

Sir Chit. O yes, I lake. Hut by the cockade in your 
hat, Ollapod, you have added lately, it seems, lo your 
avocations. 

Ho, he ! yes, Sir Charles. I have now the 
honour lo he cornel in the V^oluntccr Association Corps 
of our town. It fell out unexpcctctl— pop, on a sudden ; 
like the going ofT of a fidd*piccc, or an alderman in an 
apoplexy. 

Sir Chn. Explain. 

0.7j. Happening to l)c al home— rainy day— no going 
out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed— was busy Iwhind 
the counter. You know my shop, Sir Charles— Galen’s 
head over the door— new gilt him last week, bydhe-byc 
—looks as fresh a.s a pill. 

Sir Cha. Well, no more on that head now. Proceed. 

0‘h. On that head) he, he, he! That’s very well 
—very well indeed I Thank you, goo<l sir ; I owe you 
one. Churchwarden Posh, of our town, 1>eing ill of an 
imiigestion from eating three pounds of measly pork al 
A vestry dinner, I was making up a c»Mhartic for the 
patient, when who should strut into the shop but 
Lieutenant Grains, the brewer— sleek as a dray-horse- 
in a smart scarlet jacket, tastily turned up with a 
rhulxarb* coloured la|>cl. I confess his figure struck me. 

I looked At him as I was thumping the mortar, and felt 
instantly inoculated with a military ardour. 

Sir Cha, Inoculated 1 I hope your ardour was of a 
favourable sort ? 

0/4r. Ha, ha I That’s very well — very svcll, indeed \ 
Thank you, goo<l sir ; I owe you one. We fint talked 
of shooting. He knew my celebrity that way, Sir 
Charles. I told him the day before I had killed six 
brace of birds. I thumpt on at the mortar. We then 
talked of physic. I told him the day before I had 
killed— lost, I mean— six brace of patients. I thumpt 
on at the mortar, eyeing him all the while ; for he 
looked very flashy, to he sure; and 1 felt an itching to 
belong to the corps. The medical and military l)olh 
deal in death, you know ; so ’twas natural. He, he I 
Do you take, good sir— do you take? 

•Sir CAj. Take? Oh, nobody can miss. 


OUa. He then talked of the corps itself; said it was 
sickly ; and if a professional person would administer to 
the health of the Association— dose the men and drench 
the horse — he could perhaps procure him a cornctcy. 

Sir Cha, Well, you jumped al the offer. 

Olla. Jumped I I jumpetl over the counter, kicked 
down Churchwarden Posh’s cathartic into the pocket of 
Lieutenant Grains' small scarlet jacket, tastily turned up 
with a rhulxirb coloured lapel ; embraced him and his 
offer ; and I am now Comet Ollapod, apothecary at the 
Galen's Head, of the Association Corps of Cavalry, at 
your service. 

Sir Chit. I wish you joy of your appointment. You 
may now distil water for the shop from the laurels you 
gather in the field. 

OUa. Water for— oh ! laurel •water— he, he t Come, 
that’s very well — very well indeed! Thank you, good 
sir ; 1 owe you one. Why, 1 fancy fame will follow, 
when the poison of a small mistake I made has ceased 
to operate. 

Sir Cha. A mistake? 

Olh, Having to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle on a 
grand field-day, I clapt a pint bottle of her ladyship’s 
diet-drink into one of my holsters, intending to proceed 
lo the jxMient after the exercise was over. I reached 
the martial ground, and jalloped— galloped, I mean — 
wUcelc<1, and flourished with great Mat; but when the 
word * Fire ' was given, meaning to pull out my pistol in 
a terrible hurry, I presented, neck foremost, the hanged 
diet'drink of Uidy Kitty Carbuncle; and the medicine 
licing unfortunately fermented by the jolting of my horse, 
it forced out the cork with a prodigious pop full in the 
face of my gallant commander. 

Ollapod Tlsltfi Mtaa Lucretla Maotab 
(a * xtiff maiden aunt,* stMcr of one of the oldest barons in Scotland). 

Fest \tHUring\ There is one Mr Ollapod at the gate, 
an’ plc.’tsc your ladyship’s honour, come to pay a visit 
to the family. 

Lmrrtia. OllajKid ? What is the gentleman ? 

Fess. He says he’s a cornet in the Galen’s Head. 
’Tis the first time 1 ever heard of the corps. 

Luc, Ha! some new -raised regiment. Shew the 
gentleman in. [^Exif /bx;.] The country, then, has 
heard of my arrival at last. A woman of condition, in 
a family, can never long conceal her retreat. OUapod J 
that sounds like an ancient name. If I am not mistaken, 
he is nobly descended. 

OUapod [eftUring\, Madam, I have the honour of 
paying my respects. Sweet spot, here, among the 
cows ; good for consumptions— charming woods here- 
abouts— pheasants flourish— so do agues— sorry not to 
see the good lieutenant — admire his room— hope soon to 
have his company. Do you take, good madam— do you 
take? 

Luc. I beg, sir, you will be seated. 

OUa. O dear madam 1 [Siiiing down,"] A charming 
chair to bleed in I [-dxirfr. 

Luc. I am sorry Mr Worthington is not al home to 
receive you, sir. 

OUa. You are a relation of the lieutenant, madam ? 

Luc. 1 1 only by his marriage, I assure you, sir. Aunt 
to hb deceas^ wife. But I am not surprised at your 
question. My friends in town would wonder to see the 
Honourable Miss Lucretia Mactab, sister to the late 
Lord Lofty, cooped up in a farmhouse. 
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OUa. The honoumble ! humph ! a bit of 

quality tumbled into decay. The sister of a dead peer 
in a pigsty X 

Luc, You are of the military, I am informed, sir? 

Oita, He, he I Ves, madam. Comet OlJapod, of our 
volunteers — a hne healthy troop — ready to give the 
enemy a dose whenever they dare to attack us. 

Luc. I WPS always prodigiously partial to the military. 
My great •grandfather, Marmaduke, Baron Lofty, com* 
manded a troop of horse under the Duke of Marn>orough, 
that Cunous general of his age. 

OUa, Marlborough was a hero of a man. madam ; 
and lived at Woodstock — a sweet sporting count r>% 
where Rosamond perished by poison — arsenic as likely 
as anything. 

Luc, And have you serv’ed much, Mr Oll.apod ? 

OUa, He, he ! Ves, madam ; sensed all the nobility 
and gentry for five miles round. 

Ltu, Sir ! 

OUa, And shall be happy to serve the good lieutenant 
and his family. 

Luc, We shall be proud of your acquaintance, sir. 
A gentleman of the army is always an acquisition among 
the Goths and Vandals of the country, where every 
sheepish squire has the air of an apothecary. 

OUa, Madaml An apothe Zoundsl^hum 

He, he I I— You must know, !•— 1 deal a little in 
galenicals myself \jhctpishiy\ 

Luc, Galenicals I Oh, they arc for operations, I 
suppose, among the military. 

OUa, Oj^rationsl he, he! Come, that's very well— 
very well indeed I Thank you, good madam ; I owe 
you one. Galenicals, madam, are medicines. 

Luc, hfedicines ! 

OUa, Yes, physic j buckthorn, senna, and so forth. 

Luc, Why, then, you arc an apothecary ? 

OUa, [rising and bawmg\ And man ‘midwife at 
your service, madam. 

Luc. At my service, indeed I 

OUa, Yes, madam I Comet Ollapod at the gilt 
frtlcn’s Head, of the Volunteer Association Corps of 
Catmlry^as ready for the foe as a customer 5 always 
willing to charge them both. Do you take, good 
madam — do you take? 

l.ue. And has the Honourable Miss Lucrelia Mactab 
been talking all this while to o petty dealer in drugs? 

OUa. Drugs ! Why, the turns up her honourable nose 
as if she was going to swallow them ! No man 

more respected than myself, madam. Courted by the 
corps, idolised by invalids ; and for a shot— ask my friend, 
Sir Charles Cropland. 

Im*. It Sir Charles Cropland a friend of yours, sir? 

OUa. Intimate. He doesn’t make wry faces at physic, 
whatever others may do, madam. This village flanks 
the inirenchmenu of his park— full of fine fat venison 5 

which is as light a food for digestion as 

Ltu. Dut he is never on hU estate here, I am told. 

OUa. He quarters there at this moment. 

Lue. Bless me I has Sir Charles, then 

OUa. Told me all— your accidental meeting In the 
metropolis, and hii visits when the lieutenant was out. 

Ltu. Oh, shocking 1 I declare I shall faint 
OUa. Faint 1 never mind that, with a' medical man in 
the room. I can bring you about in a twinkling. 

Lue. And what has Sir Charles Cropland presumed 
to advance about me? 


OUa. Ob, nothing derogatory. Hcipectful as a duck- 
legged drummer to a commandcr in clikf. 

Luc. I have only procecdc<i in this .affair from the 
purest mol i ves, and in a mode becoming a .NfactaU 

OUa, None dare to doubt it. 

Zi«*. And if Sir Charles has dropl in lo a divh of tea 
with myself and Emily in London, when the lieuten.*ml 
was out, I see no harm in it. 

OUa, Nor I either: except that tea shakes the nerN'ous 
syslcin lo shatters. Bui to the {>oint. Tlic baronet 's my 
bosom friend. Having heard you were here— ‘Gila* 
pod,* says he, squeering my hand in his own, which 
had strong symptoms of fever— * 01laj>od/ says he, 
‘you are a military man, and may be tmsicd.' * I’m a 
comet,’ sa)'s I, ‘and close as a pill box.' ‘Fly, then, 
to Miss Lucrctia Mactab, that honourable picture of 
prudence ' 

Luc, He, he ? Did Sir Charles say that ? 

OUa. [asidc\ How these tabbies love lo be toadied I 

Luc, In short. Sir Charles, I perceive, has appointed 
you his emissary, to consult with me when he may have 
an interview. 

OUa, Madam, you are the sharpest shot at the truth 1 
ever met in my life. And now we are in consultation, 
what think you of a walk with Miss Emily by the old 
elms at the liack of the village this evening? 

Lf/c, Why, 1 am willing to lake any steps which may 
promote Emily’s future welfare. 

OUa, Take steps ! what, in a %valk ? He, he ! Come, 
that's very well — very well indeed I Thank you, good 
madam ; I owe you one. I shall communicate to my 
friend with due despatch. Command Comet Ollapod on 
all occasions; and whatever the gilt Galen's Head can 
produce 

L$4C, Icur/jyiug). O sir t 

OUa, By -the* bye, 1 have some double-distilled laven- 
der water, much admired in our corps. Pemiit me to 
send a pint bottle, by way of present. 

Luc, Dear sir, 1 shall rob you. 

OUa, Quite the contrary; for I’ll set It down to Sir 
Charles as a quart [aTidc], Madam, your slave. You 
have prescribed for our patient like an able ph>'siciaD. 
Not a step. 

L$4C, Nay, I insist^— 

OUa, llicn 1 must follow in the rear — the physician 
always l>erore the apothecary. 

Luc, A|>olhecary I Sir, in this business I look upon 
you as a general officer. 

OUa, Do you ? Thank you, good ma’am ; 1 owe you 
one. [Bxcuni, 

Colman wrote many epilogues and prologues to 
other people’s plays, and not a few songs, mostly 
comic. Mynheer Van Dunck is still familiar in its 
setting as a glee by Bishop ; Uti/oriunaic Miss 
BniUy is another. His humorous poetry was as 
popular as his plays, often sparkling with wit, :hid 
only occasionally spiced with impropriety. These 
arc two trifles from Bread Grins : 

The Hewoaatle Apothecary. 

A man in many a country town, wc know, 

Professes openly with Death to wrestle ; 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 

Armed with a mortar and a pestle* 
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It was, milled, a very sorry hack ; 
lUit chat *s of course ; 

For what s cxjKCted from a hor^ 

With an a|x>thccar>’ on his back ? 

Dolus arrived, ami gave a doubt fal tap, 
I'etwccn a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Arc given by gentlemen who leach to dance, 
ity hddicrs, and by opera- singers ; 

One loud, and Chen a little one behind, 

A< if the knocker fell by chance 
Out of their fingers. 

The servant lets him in with dismal face, 

Long as a court icFs out of place— 

Portending some disaster ; 

John's countenance as rueful looked and grint, 
As if the apothecary had physicked him. 

And not his masier. 


Vet some affirm no enemies they are, 

But iiKCC just like prizc'lightcrs in a fair, 

Who lir^l shake hands licforc they l>ox, 

Tlien give each other plaguy knocks, 

With all the love and kindness of a brother : 

So— many a suffering patient saith — 

Thougli tlie ajiolhccary fights with Death, 

Still they re sworn friends to one another. 

A incml)cr of lids .tsculapian line, 

Lived at Newcaslle ujH>n«Tync : • 

No man could belter gihl a pill, 

Of make a bill ; 

Or mix a ilraiighi, or blceil, or blester ; 

Or lb aw a tooth out of your head ; 

Or chatter scandal by your lied ; 

Or give a clyster. 

or occupations these were qtuifttum stiff.: 

Vet still he thought the list not long ciiongh ; 

And therefore midwifery he chose to pin to *t. 
'Hiis balanced things ; for if he hurled 
A few score mortals fn*m ihc world. 

He mailc amends by bringing others into ‘t. 

His fame full six miles roimil the country ran ; 

In short, in rcpulaiion he was sclus: 

All the old women called him 'a fine man ! ’ 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though In trade— 

Which oftentimes will genius fetter— 

Read works of fancy, It is said. 

And cultivated the bclles-lcllrcs. 

And why shonbi this l»c thought soodil? 

Can't men have taste who cure a phthisic? 

Of pocliy though patron goil, 

A|X)llo patronises physic. 

Bolus lovcil verse, and took so much delight in ^t, 
That his prescriptions he rcsolvcil to write in *t. 

No opjwtunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels 
In dapper couplets, like Gay's Fables, 

Or rather like the lines in lludibras. 

Apothecary's verse! and where *s the treason? 

Tis simply honest dealing ; not a crime ; 

When patients swallow physic without reason, 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He hail a patient lying at Death’s door, 

Some three miles from the town, il might \k four ; 
To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an article 
In pharmacy that ’s called calhartical. 

And on the label of the stuff 

He wrote this venc, 

Which one would think was clear enough, 

And tcrac : 

IVAm 

Tc it shtthn. 

Next morning early, Bolus rose. 

And tc the patient’s house he goes 
Upon his pad, 

Who A vile trick of stumbling had : 


‘ Well, how’s the patient ?’ Bolus saul. 

John shook his head. 

‘ Indeed !— hum !— ha !— that 's very odd I 
He look ihe draught?’ John gave a nod. 

‘ Well, how? what then? Speak out, you dunce I’ 

* Why, then,’ sa>-s John, 'we shook him once.' 

• Shook him !— how?’ Bolus stammered out. 

* We jollctl him about.' 

' Zounds ! shake a patient, man I— a shake won’t do.’ 

‘ No, sir, and so we gave him two.’ 

* Two shakes ! o<l*s curse ! 

’Twould make the .patient worse.’ 

‘ Il did so, sir ; and so a third we tried.’ 

‘ Well, and what then?’ ‘Then, sir, my master died.* 

for Single Oentlomen. 

Who has ere l)ccn in London, that ovcigrown place, 

Has seen ‘ Loilgings to Let ' stare him full in the face; 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some, 'tis well 
known, 

Arc so dear, and so bad, they arc best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely> 
Hireil lodgings that look single gentlemen only \ 

But Will u-ns so fat, he appearcti like a tun, 

Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one. 

He entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated, 

But all the night long he felt fcvcretl and heated x 
And though hc.ivy to weigh as a score of fat sheep, 

He was not by any means heavy to sleep. 

Next night ’twas the same 5 and the next, and the next ; 
He perspired like an ox 5 he was nervous and vexed ; 
Week passed after week, till, by weekly succession, 

His weakly condition was past all expression. 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him ; 
For his skin, * like a lady’s loose gown,’ hung about him. 
He sent for a doctor, and cried like a ninny : 

M have lost many pounds— make me well— there’s a 
guinea.’ 

The doctor looked wise : * A slow fever/ he said t 
Prescribed sudorifics and going to bed. 

* Sudorifics in bed,’ exclaimed Will, ‘ are humbugs 1 ^ 

I ’ve enough of them there without paying for drugs V 
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Will kicked out the doctor ; but whou iU indeed. 

E'en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed ; 

So. calling lus host, he said : * Sir, do you know*, 

{ *m the fat single gentleman six months ago? 

• Look ’e, landlord. I think,* argued Will with a grin, 

‘ That w ith honest intentions you first m< in : 

But from the first night — and to say it I ’m bold — 

2 've been so hauged hot that I *m sure I caught cold.* 

Quoth the landlord : * Till now* I ne'er had a dispute ; 

I 've let lodgings ten years ; 1 *in a baker to l>oot ; 

In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven ; 

And your bed is irome<liatcly over my oven/ 

•The oven!* sa)*s Will, Says the host: ‘Why this 
passion ? 

In that excellent bed died three people of fashion. 

Why so crusty, good sir?* ‘Zounds!’ cries Will, in a 
taking. 

* Who wouldn’t l)e crusty with half a year’s baking?’ 

Will paid for his rooms ; cried the host, with a sneer. 

‘ Well, I see you *ve l)cen au'ay half a year.* 
‘Friend, weean^t well agree ; yet no quarrel/ Will said ; 

• Hut I *d rather not perish while you male your 

William Combe (1741-1823), author of Dr 
Syntax ^ was born at Bristol, and from Eton pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, but left without a degree. ‘ God- 
son’ (or natural son) of a rich London alderman, 
who died in 1762, leaving him ^2150, he led for 
some years the life of an adventurer, now keeping a 
princely style at the fashionable watering-places, 
anon serving as cook at Douai College and as a 
common soldier. His last forty-three years were 
passed mostly within the ‘rules* of the King’s Bench 
debtors’ prison. Of the cighly-six works by him 
published in 1774-1824, the Three Tours 0/ Dr 
6y/i/<tr (1812*21) alone arc remembered ; and even 
they owe much to Rowlandson’s illustrations. For 
the first and best of the Tours^ the publisher got 
plates from Rowlandson to begin with, and applied 
to Combe for letterpress. Combe accordingly 
‘wrote up’ to the pictures month by month, and 
the joint work appeared in successive numbers of 
Acker mann’s Poetical Afasazine (1809-11). To 
none of his works did Combe affix his name, but 
he bad no reluctance in assuming the names of 
others. Among his literary frauds was a collection 
of the late Lord Lyttelton (1780-82). 
The second or ‘wicked Lord Lyttelton’ (son of 
the first \ see page 348) was remarkable for his 
talents and profligacy, and for the mystery about 
bis^ sudden death, foretold, as Dr Johnson was 

* willing to believe,’ by an apparition. Combe 
personated the character of this dissolute noble- 
man— with whom he had been at school at Eton 
—and the spurious Letters are marked by ease, 
elegance, and occasional force of style. An 
attempt was made in the Quarterly Review 
for December 1851 to prove that these Letters 
were genuine, and that Lyttelton was the author 
of funius^s Lr/terj, The proof was wholly incon- 
clusive, and there seems no doubt that Combe 


wrote the pseudo- Lyttelton epistles. In the same 
vein he manufactured a seric> of Letters supposed 
to have passed he/iveeu Sterne and Kliza. He 
wrote a satirical work, The DiaboHad^ and a con- 
tinuation of Lc Sage, entitled The /^t'xdl upon Two 
S/iels in Enytand {179O'. Combe wrote other 
poems in the style of Syntax — as Johnny ( 2 ua 
GenuSy The English Dance of Deaths The Pa nee 
of Life, &c . — besides a /listory of U'estn/ins/er 
Abbey (2 noIs. 1812) and other serious books. 
Gilpin's Forest Scenery^ his many tourf, and his 
Picturesque Remarks ^ and Price's Essay on the 
Picturesque indicate only two of sc\cral persons 
and fashions he was hitting at in his Dr Syntax, 
In the first tour, described as ‘in search of (he 
picturesque’ (the others being in search of conso- 
lation after his first wife’s death, and in search of 
a new wife), the doctor, an ungainly figure with a 
long nose, projecting chin, and ill-fitting bunchy 
wig, is represented as setting out, losing his way, 
stopped by highwaymen and bound to a tree, dis- 
puting with a landlady, pursued by a bull, mistak- 
ing a gentleman’s house for an inn, losing his 
money on a racc-coursc, sketching after nature, 
and so on. The humour is at best very thin, 
and turns much on eating and drinking (occasion- 
ally to excess) and taking one’s case in an inn ; 
the whole is drearily Philistine in conception, 
and frequently spiritless and pointless in execution ; 
and the Hudibrastic verse, though not without 
point, is wholly without charm. Yet the thing 
was immensely popular, and an 1838 edition was 
elaborately illustrated anew by ‘Alfred Crowquill* 
(Forrester). The first canto runs thus : 

Tlic school was done, the Imsiness o'er, 

When, tired of Creek and l^tin lore, 

Good Syntax sought his casy-chair, 

And sat in calm composure there, 
liis wife was to a neigh Iwur gone, 

To hear the chit-chat of the town ; 

An<l left him the unfrequent power 
or brooding through a quiet hour. 

Thus, while he SAt, n busy train 
Of images besiegctl his brain. 

Of church- preferment he had none ; 

Nny, all his hope of that was gone. 

He felt that he content must be 
With drudging in a curacy. 

Indeed, on every SabbAth*day, 

'J'hrough eight long mites he look his way, 

To preach, to grumble, and to pray ; 

To cheer the good, to warn the sinner, 

And, if he got it,~eat a dinner : 

To bury these, to christen those, 

And marry such fond folks os chose 
To change the tenor of their life, 

And risk the matrimonial strife. 

Thus were his weekly joumies made, 

’Neath summer suns and wintry shade ; 

And all his gains, It did appear, 

Were only thirty pounds a-year. 

Besides, th’ augmenting taxes press, 

To aid expense and add distress : 
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And Wef, and bread and beer, 

And cvety ihing was ^rown so dear ; 

The boys, loo, always prone to cal, 

Delighted less in l>ooks than meat ; 

So lhat, when holy Christ nias came, 

His earnings ccasc<l lo be the same, 

And now, alas ! could do no more, 

Than keep ihe wolf without the door. 

EVn birch, the peilanl niasicr*s boast, 

Was so incrcasc<l in worth .and cO'it, 

That oh, prudcnlially be^ruil’d, 

To save the ro<l, he sparer! the child. 

Thus, if the times refused to mend, 

Me to his school must put an end. 

How ha 1x1 his lol ! how' blind his fate ! 

What shall he do to mend his state? 

Thus did poor Syntax ruminate ; 

When, as the vivid meteors fly, 

And insianl light ihc gloomy sky, 

A sud<len thought across him came, 

And tohl the w.iy to wealth and fame ; 

And. as tir expanding vision grew 
Wider and wider lo his view, 

The paintc’l fancy did beguile 
His WiK*-worn phit into a smile i 
hut, while he paced the room around, 

Or stood immersctl in thought profoiindi 
The Doctor, "midst his rumination. 

Was wakcncxl by a visitation 

Which trouhlcN many a |>oor man s life— 

The visitation of Ids wife. 

Good Mrs Syritax was a lady, 

*ren year^, perhaps l»cyond her hcy*day 5 
But though the blooming charms had flown, 

That graced her youth, it still was known 
The love of power she never lost, , 

As Syntax found it to his co^t ; 

For as her words were used lo flow. 

He but replied or YES or NO. 

Whene’er enraged hy some disaster, 

She W shake the l>oys and cuff the master ; 

Nay, to avenge the slightest wrong, 

She could employ both arms and tongue ; 

And, if we list to country talcs 
She sometimes would enforce her nails. 

Her face was retl, her form was fat, 

A round*about, and rather squat ; 

And when in angry humour stalking, 

Was like a dumpling set a -walking. 

*Twns not (he custom of this spouse 
To suffer long a quiet house : 

She was among those busy wives, 

Who hurry-scurry through their lives | 

And make amends for lading beauty 
Dy telling husbands of their duty. 

John Wolcot (1738-1819) W€ns a lively, coarse, 
and copious satirist, who, under the name of * Peter 
Pindar,’ published a multitude of rhymes on public 
men and events— many of them on George III., 
an admirable subject for his jest. Bom at Dod* 
brooke near Kingsbridge in Devonshire, Wolcot 
was educated at Kingsbridge, at Bodmin, and in 
Normandy, at the cost of an uncle, n respectable 
surgeon and apothecary of the little Cornish sea- 
port of Fowey j and then, having studied medicine 


for seven years under him, walked the London 
hospitals, and got an M.D. at Aberdeen (1767). 
With Sir William Trelawney he went as medical 
attendant to Jamaica, >vherc his social ways made 
him a favourite ; but his time being only partly 
employed by his professional duties, he solicited 
and obtained from his patron the gift of a church 
living then vacant, and (he Bishop of London 
ordained the graceless neophyte (1769). His con- 
gregation consisted mostly of negroes, and Sunday 
being their principal holiday and market, the 
attendance at the church was at best meagre. 
Sometimes not a soul appeared, when Wolcot 
and his clerk would, after waiting ten minutes, 
proceed to the seashore and shoot ring-tailed 
pigeons. The death in 1772 of Sir William 
Trelawney cut off further hopes of preferment 
there ; so bidding adieu to Jamaica and the 
Church, Wolcot accompanied Lady Trelawney to 
England, and established himself as a physician 
at Truro. While in Cornwall Wolcot discovered 
the artistic talents of Opic— 

The Cornish boy in tin mines bred ; 

and materially assisted to form his taste and pro- 
cure him patronage; and in 1780, when Opic*s 
fame was well established, the doctor and his 
prot( 5 g<f repaired to London. Wolcot had already 
acquired distinction by his satirical efforts ; he 
now poured forth a long series of caustic odes and 
epistles, commencing with truculent criticisms of 
the Royal Academicians ; and in 1785 he produced 
no less than twenty-three ‘odes.’ In 1786 he 
published T/u Lousifu!^ a H^rci^iOtnic in 

five cantos, founded on the legend that an ob- 
noxious insect had been discovered on the king^s 
plate among some green peas, which produced a 
solemn decree that all the scn*ant$ in the royal 
kitchen were to have their heads shaved. The 
publication of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour lo the 
Hebritiis afforded another tempting opportunity^ 
and he indited an epistle commencing : 

4 

O Boswell, Bouy, Bruce, whate'er thy name, 

Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame ; 

Thou Jackal, leading lion Johnson forth 
To cat Maepherson 'midst his native north ; 

To frighten grave professors with his roar, 

And sliakc the Hebrides from shore lo shore, 

All hail 1 . . « 

Triumphant thou through Time’s vast gulf shall sail. 
The pilot of our literary whale ; 

Close to the classic Rambler shak thou cling, 

Close as a supple courtier to a king ; 

Fate shall not shake thee off with all its power ; 

Stuck like a bat to some old ivied tower. 

Nay, though thy Johnson ne’er had blessed thine eyes, 

Paoli’s dc^s had raised thee to (he skies x 

Yes, his broad wing had raised thee — no bad hack— 

A tomtit twittering on an eagle's back. 

BoMty and Piotniy or the British Biographers^ wa5 
another attack. The personal habits of the king 
— *the Best of Kings’ or ‘the King of glory’— 
were ridiculed in Paps at St Jame^Sy Royal VisitSp 
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Lyric O^fcs, and the like. Sir Joseph Bank!& >\a> 
not beyond the reach of his satire : | 

A president, in huttertlies profoun<l. 

Of whom all insect -mongers >lng the praises, 

Went on a day to hunt this game renosvne<i> 

On violets, dunghills, nettle-tops, and daisies. 

Bruce the Abyssinian gave him an exceptionally 
favourable chance : the importance of the mar- 
vellous is sot out by allusions to Scriptural 
miracles on one hand, and to Psalmanazar Man- 
deville, Fontoppidan, and Katcrfelto on the other. 
Tom Paine and Mr Pitt, Pyc the laureate, Count 
Kumford, Lord Macartney, and Kicn Long, 
Emperor of China — all furnish subjects for clever • 
but unmannerly comment. From 1778 to 1S08 1 
above sixty of these verse pamphlets were issued ! 
by Wolcot. So formidable was he, he alleged, ' 
that the Ministry endeavoured to bribe him to j 
silence ; and he boasted that his writings had 
been translated into six different languages. In , 
1795 obtained from his booksellers an annuity 
of ^250, payable half-yearly, for the coj>yright 
of his works. This handsome allowance he 
enjoyed, to the heavy loss of his botjkscllcrs 
for twenty years. Neither old age nor blind- 
ness could repress his witty vituperative attacks. 
He had the regular help of an amanuensis, 
but in his absence continued to write himself. 

‘ His method was to tear a sheet of paper into 
quarters, on each of which he wrote a stanza of 
four or six lines, according to the nature of the 
poem : the paper he placed on a book held in 
the left hand, and in this manner not only wrote 
legibly, but with great ease and celerity.’ In 1796 
his productions were collected and published in 
four volumes, and several editions were issi/cd ; 
but most of the ‘poems* are forgotten. Few 
satirists can reckon on permanent popularity, and 
WolcoPs things were inevitably ephemeral ; while 
the recklessness of his censure and ridicule, and 
the obvious lack of decency, principle, or good 
moral feeling, hastened oblivion. And in vitupera- 
tive brutality he met more than his match in 
Gifford, whose EpistU io Peter Pindar (1800) 
provoked the hero of so many wordy wars to a 
personal assault on Gifford in a booksellers shop. 
An unsuccessful action of crint. eon, was brought 
against him in 1807 ; he died at his house in 
Somers* Town (January 1819), and was buried in 
a vault in the churchyard of St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, close to the grave of Butler. 

Wolcot was as ready and versatile as Churchill, 
though usually ruder and more rugged in style, 
with a quick sense of the ludicrous, not a little 
real wit and humour, real critical acumen, and a 
command of stinging and epigrammatic phrases. 
He had great facility in a vast variety of styles, 
satirical, merely comic, and quite serious. He 
wrote ‘new-old’ ballads in pseudo-antique spelling, 
and verse- txdes in the broadest Devonshire dialect 
Some of the songs are good The Beggar Man and 


other serious pieces are artually tender : Burns 
admired his Lord iJrc^ory, atul wrote another 
ballad on the same subject ; ibe lc>\e or courtesy 
verses to Chloe .and Julia and Ceha and Philh<la 
are wonderfully like anylxxly else\ ; hut he could 
not write long without sliding into the ludicrous 
an<l burlesque. Much of his work is still amus- 
ing ; many pass.igcs that are now dreary enough 
reading were doubtless once suffu lenily iK)inie<i : 
the easy command of rhymes anti loose rhythms 
reminds one sometimes of />on yn*tn, sonictinies 
of the Ingoldsby l^egeads. Extraordinary \;tricty 
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and felicity of expression and illustration are 
almost everywhere in evidence, as in Peter^s lively 
critique of Dr Johnson’s style : 

I own 1 like not Johnson's turgid style, 

That gives an inch the importance of a mile, 

Casts of manure a wtigun-load around, 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground ; 

Uplifls the club of Hercules — for what ? 

To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat ? 

Creates a whirlwind from the earth, to draw 
A goose's feather or exalt a straw* ; 

Sets wheels on wheels in motion — such a clatter^ 
To force up one poor nipperkin of w ater ; 

Bids ocean labour w'ilh tremendous roor, 

To hca%*e a cockle-shell upon the shore ; 

Alike in every theme his pompous art, 

Heaven's awful thunder or a rumbling cart ! 

The PUgiims and the Peaa. 

A brace of sinners, for no good, 

Were ordered to the Virgin Mar>*'s shrine, 

Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, w*ood, 

And in a curled white wig looked wondrous fine. 
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I*(i>y loni* miles Inti ihc^c sad rt>^ucs lo Iravcl, 

With 'amcOuii^ in llicir shoes much worse than gravel ; 
In "hort, M\cir lots so gentle lo amu«»e, 

'Dll' priest IkmI ordered jk.%xs into their shoes. 

A nii'trnm famous in old popish limes 
h or purifying souls that stunk wilh crimes* 

A «>orl c»f a|)o5tit1ic .s.ah* 

Tint p >pis|i jxtrsoiis for its p>wcr> exalt, 
lor ket}>ing soiils of sinners sweet, 

(list as our kitchen sitlt kee|)a meat. 

The knaves set otT on the same day, 
rt.i> in their sliocs, to go and pray ; 

But very <lilTerent was their sjKe<i. I "Ol : 

One i»f tlie sinners galloped oit, 

I.ighi as a Indict from a gun ; 

'j he other lin>|K<l a.s if he had l>ccn shot. 

One s,i\v the Virgin, soon /•Utai'i cric<l, 
n.ui his soul whiten ashe<l all so clever ; 

Wlren lunne again he nimhly 

Made fit wilh saints alwve lo Jive for ever. 

In condng I nek, however, let me say. 

Me met his liroiher r<jg«e aUmt half-way, 
llohhjing with <»utsircuhe<l hum and l>cn<ling knees* 
Cursing the souls and Inxlies of the i>c;\s ; 
llis eyes in tears, his checks ami brow in sweat, 

Deep sympathising wilh his grtxming feel. 

‘IIow now!' the light -tiHil whitewashed pilgrim 
* Vou lary luhWr [broke, 
‘ Ods curse it ! ’ criixl l’ other* * 'lis.no joke ; 

My feel, once hard as any rock, 

Arc novv as soH ns blubl>cr. 

• Kxcusc me, Virgin Mary, that t swear : 

As for Lorclto, 1 shall not get there ; 

No ! to the Devil tny sinful soul must go, 

Kor damme if 1 ha’idi lost every toe ! 

‘ But, brother sinner, do explain 
llow 'lis that you arc not in pain — 

What |)o\vcr liath worked a womler for Iocs— 
Whilst 1 . just like a snail, am crawling, 

N<ov swearing, now on saints devoutly liawling, 

Whibi not a rascal comes lo case my woes? 

' How is't that you can like a greyhound go. 

Merry as if that nought had happcnetl, burn ye?' 

* Why,* cried the other, grinning, * you must know 

That just l>erorc I vcnmrcrl on my journey. 

To walk a little more at ease, 

1 took the lilierty to l>oil peas.' 

The Apple Dumplings and a King. 

Once on a time, a monarch, tirctl with hooping. 
Whipping and spurring. 

Happy in w'orrying 
A |)oor defenceless harmless buck, 

(The horse and rider wet os muck,) 

From Ids high consequence and wisdom stooping, 
Entered through curiosity a cot, 

Whore sat a poor old woman and her pot, 

Tlic wrinkicti, blear-eyed good old granny, 

In this same cot, illumined by many a cranny, 

Mad finished apple dumplings for her pot : 


In tempting row' the naked dumplings lay, 

When lo ! the monarch, in his usual way, 

Like lightning sjiokc : *Whal*s this? what's this? 
what, what ?’ 

Then t.rking up a dumpling in his hand, 

His eyes with admiration did expand ; 

And oft did majesty the dumpling grapple : 

‘ *Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeetl,* he cried. 
‘What makes it, pray, so hard?' The dame replied, 
l^w curuying ; • Blcasc your majesty, the apple.’ 

* Very astonishing indcc<] ! strange thing ! 

Turning the dumpling round— rej 01 nc<l the king. 

‘ *Tis most extraordinary, then, .all this is — 

It l)cals llnetti's conjuring all lo pieces ; 

Strange I should never of a dumpling dream t 

But, goo<ly, tell me where* where, where’s the seam?* 

‘ Sir, there V no scam,' quoth she ; ‘ 1 never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings 

* No ! ’ cried the staring monarch wilh a grin 5 
‘ How*, how* the devil got the apple in?' 

On which the dame the curious scheme revealed 
By which the apple lay so sly conccale<l* 

Which made the Solomon of Britain start ; 

Who to the palace wilh full spccti repaired, 

An<l <)uccn and princesses so beauteous scared 
All w ilh the wonders of the dumpling art. 

There did he lal>our one w hole week to shew 
1'hc wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker; 

And, lo ! so deep wms majesty in dough, 

The palace scemeil the )o<lging of a linker ! 

Their Whitbread’s Brew*house. 

Full of the art of brewing liccr, 

The monarch heard of W’hit bread’s fame; 

Quoth he unto the queen : ‘ My dear, my dear, 
Whitbread hath got a marvellous great name. 
CImrIy, we must, must, must see Whitbread brew— 
Kich as us, Charly, richer than a Jew. 

Shame, shame wc have not yet his brew -house seen I * 
Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen. • . . 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made: 

Poor gentleman i most terribly afraid 

He should not charm enough his guests divine, 

He gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and smocks; 
And lo 1 two hundred pounds were s]>ent in frocks, 
To make (he apprentices and draymen fine : 

Busy as horses in a field of clover, 

Dogs, carts, and chairs, and stools >vcrc tumided overi 
Amidst the WTiitbrcad rout of preparation, 

To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princesses so grand, 

To visit the first brewer in the land ; 

WHio sometimes swills his beer and grinds his meat 
In a snug corner, christened Chiswell Street ; 

But often cr, charmed with fashionable air, 

Amidst the gaudy great of Portman Square. 

Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh's lord also. 

His Grace the Duke of Montague likewise, 

With Lady Harcourt, joined the rarec show 
And fixed all Smith held ’s marvelling eyes : 

For lo ! a greater show ne’er graced those quorteia. 
Since Mary roasted, Just like crabs, the martyrs. 
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Arnvc<l. ihc king broad ^nnc<) an<l gave a no<) 

To smiling Whitbread, who, had God 
Come with his angels to l>ehol<l hi> beer. 

With more respect he never could have met — 

Indeed the man was in a sweat, 

So much the brewer did the king revere. . . . 

Thus was the brew-house filled with gabbling noise. 
Whilst draymen and the brewer’s l>oys 

Devoured the questions that the king <iid a^k ; 

In difTerent parties were they staring seen. 

Wondering to think they saw a king and queen ! 
Behind a tub were some, and some Iwhind a ca^k. 

Some draymen forcc<l themselves (a pretty luncheon) 
Into the mouth of many a gaping puncheon ; 

And through the bung -hole winke<l with curious eye, 
To view and be assured what sort of lUing.i 
Were princesses, and queens, and kings. 

For whose most lofty stations thousands sigh ! 

And lo I of all the gaping puncheon clan. 

Few were the mouths that had not got a man ! 

Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did xvith an oj)era glass so curious peep : 

Examining with care each wondrous matter 
That brought up water J 

Thus have I seen a magpie in the street^ 

A chattering bird wc often meet, 

A bird for curiosity well known. 

With head awry, 

And punning eye, 

Peep knowingly into a marrowdx>nc. 

An<l now his curious M -y did stoop 
To count the nails on every hoop ; 

And lo I no single thing came in his way, 

That, full of deep research, he did not say, 

• What ’s this? hae, hac? Whai that ? What 's this ? 
What *s that ? 

So quick the words too, when he deigned lo speak, 

As if each syllable would break its neck. 

Thus, to the world of gr^af whilst others crawl, 

Our sovereign peeps into the world otsmaU: 

'fhus microtcu|»c geniuses explore 

Things that too oft provoke the public scorn ; 

^'ei swell of useful knowledge is the store. 

By finding systems in a peppercorn. 

Now boasting Whitbread seriously did declare, 

To make the majesty of England stare, 

That he lud bulls enough, he knew, 

Placed tide by side, to reach along to Kew 5 
On which the king with wonder swiAly crit^ : 

What, if they reach to Kew, then, side by side, 

What would they do, what, what, placed end to end?* 
To whom, with knitted, calculating brow, 

The man of beer most solemnly did vow, 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend : 

On which the king, with wondering mien, 

Repeated it onto the wondering queen ; 

On which, quick turning round his haltered head, 

The brewer $ horse, with bee astonished, neighed ; 
The brewer's dog, too, poured a note of thunder, 
Rattled his chain, and wagged his tail for wonder. 


Nou did the king other l>crrs inquire, 
l*f»r Calvert's, Jordan*', i br.ilc’s critirv ; 

And after talking of these dilTcfc-nt l>ccrs, 

Asked Whitbread if Ida j«jrlcr c<juallc‘<l thdrs? 

Thi^ \va' a pur/ling disagreeing question, 

Grating like arsenic on hi> tiigc>lion ; 

A kind of questhm to the man of (ask 
Thai not even Solomon him self \\i)uld .a^k. 

Now majesty, alive to knoule<lge, took 
A very pretty memorandum •lMK>k, 

With giMe<l leaves of ass's-skin so while, 

And in it legibly l»cgan to write — 

. \f(mora tidu m . 

\ charming place licneath the graters 
For roasting chestnuts or p<jtates. 

Mem. 

Tis ho|>s that give a biiterness lo Ixrcf, 

IIo|>s grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and elsewhere. 
Qtuere. 

Is there no cheaper stu/T? where doth it dwell ? 

Would not hor»c-alocs bitter it as well? 
dfem. 

To try* it soon on our small l»ccr — 

'Twill save us several |x>undi a yc'ar. 
dfem. 

To rememlier lo forget to ask 

Old Whitbread to m)* house one day. 

Mem. 

Not to forget to take of Ixxr the cask, 

The brewer offercti me, away. 

Now*, having pencilled hU remarks so shrewdy 
Sharp os the point, indeed, of a new* pin, 

His majesty his w*atch most sagely viewed. 

And then put up his ass’s- skin. 

To Whitbread now deigned majesty to say ; 

* Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay?* 

* Vc$, please your majesty,' in humble notes 
The brewer answ*cred — * Also, sire, of oats ; 

Another thing my horses, too, maintains 
And that, an 't please your majesty, arc grains. 

* Grains, grains,' said majesty, * (o fill their crops ? 
Crains, grains, — that comes from hops — yes, hops, 

hops, hops?' 

Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, nt fault— 

* Sire,' Siiid the humble brewer, * give me leave 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive \ 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but malt.' 

*Truc,' said the cautious monarch with a smile, 

* Prom malt, malt, malt — I meant mall all the while. 

' Ves,” with the sweetest bow, rejoined the brew er, 

^ An ^t please your majesty, you did, I *m sure.' 

* Yes,' answered majesty, with quick reply, 

* I did, I did, I did, I, I, I, I.' . . . 

Now did the king admire the bell so fine. 

That daily asks the draymen all to dine s 
On which the bell rung out (how very proper I) 

To shew* it was a bell, and had a clapper. 

And now before their so%'ercign*s curious eye, 

Parents and children, fine fat hopeful sprigs, 

All snuffling, squinting, grunting in their sty, 

Appeared the brewer's tribe of handsome pigt 2 
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On uhich rhc obi>crvant man who fills a throne, 

Declared the pijjs were vastly lihe his own ; 

On which the brewer, swallowe<l up in joys, 

Tears nn<l astonishment in both hU eyes, 
ilis soul brimful of sentiments so loyal, 

KxclAiiue<i : ‘ O heavens ! and can my swine 
Ik deemed by majesty so fine? 

Heavens ! can my pii-s compare, sire, with pigs royal ?’ 
To which the king assented with a nod : 

On which the brewer bowed, ami said : ‘ Good Cod \ 
l lien winked significant on Miss, 

Significant of wonder ami of bli<s. 

Who, bridling in her chin divine, 

Ctos'^ed her fair hands, a <ienr old maid, 

And tlicn her lowest curtsy made 

For Midi high honour done her father’s swine. 

N’i>w' <iid his majc^ly, so gracious, say 
\ o Mr Whitbread in his flying way : 

‘ Whitbread, <i'yc nick the exciseman now and then ? 
Hae, Whitbread, when d’ ye think to leave oflf trade? 
llac ? w hat ? MisS Whitbread still n maid, a maid ? 
What, what 's the matter with the men? 

‘ I>* ye hunt ?— hae hunt ? No no, you arc too old ; 

You ill Ivc liud • mayor— b)rd mayor one day ; 

Yes, yc^, I ve hcar<l so s yes, yes, so I 'm told ; 

Don’t, <lon*i tlic fine for sheriff pay j 
ril prick you every yc'ar, man, I tlcdarc ; 

Yes, Whitbread, yes, yes. you shall \k lord mayor. 

* Whitbread, iV ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? 

fob, jolj, that s chcajH^si ; yes, that s l)cst, that *sbcst. 
You put your liveries on the draymen — hac? 

I fae, Whitbread ? You have feaihcrv<l well your nest. 
What, what ’s tlie price now, Ime, of all your stock ? 
Ihil, Whilbrc*ad, what ’s o’clock, pmy, what s o’clock ?’ 

Now Whitbread inward ’said: * May I lie curst 
If I know what to answer first,* 

Then searched his bruins w ith rumitiating eye ; 

Uut ere the tnan of malt an answ er found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty tume<l round, 

Skipped off, and balke<l the honour of reply. « . * 

LoM Oreerory. 

* Ah o|K, Lord Gregor)', thy d<¥>r, 

A midnight wanderer sighs ; 

Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar, 

And lightnings cleave the skies.* 

* Who comes with w oe at this drear nighti 

A pilgrim of the gloom? 

If she whose love did once delight, 

My cot shall yield her room.' 

* Alas ! thou heardst a pilgrim mourn 

That once was prized by thee : 

Think of the ring by yonder burn 
Thou gQv'st to love and me. 

' But shouldst thou not poor Marion know, 

1 'll turn my feet and part ; 

And think the storms that round me blow, 

Far kinder than thy heart.' 

The ediiiont of Wolcot workt^i7SS, 1799, 1794^6 (4 voK), 
and (5 voU.I—fire Done of them quite complete. Some of the 
Uil o< hU seventy scpenile publicaiiont only appeared in iSi4*t7. 
Selectiont were publUhed in 1894 and 1834. Many ver»ea publi^ed 
under the name of ' Peter Pindar,' * Peter Pindar, Jun.,* he. were 
not Wolcoi'i, but by varioua icnitatora. 


William Gifford (1756-1826) was born at 
Ashburton in Devonshire. His father, a ne’er-do- 
well glazier, died of drink in 1767 ; his mother died 
a year afterwards ; and after some little educa- 
tion, the boy was at thirteen placed on board a 
coasting-vessel by his godfather, a man supposed to 
have benefited himself at the expense .of Gifford’s 
parents. ‘ It will be easily conceived,’ he recorded, 
‘that my life was a life of hardship. I was not 
only “ a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast," 
but also in the cabin, where every menial office 
fell to my lot ; yet if I was restless and discon- 
tented, I can safely say it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from 
all possibility of reading : as my master did not 
possess, nor do I recollect seeing, during the whole 
time of my alwdc with him, a single book of any 
description, except the Coostiug Pilot.' The cabin- 
boy was often seen by the fishwives of his native 
town running about the beach in a ragged jacket 
and trousers, and thus their talc, often repeated, 
awakened Ashburton to pity for the orphan, as also 
to resentment against the man who had brought 
him so low. His godfather was concussed into 
taking him from the sea, and again he was put to 
school, where he made rapid progress, and soon 
hoped to succeed his old and infirm schoolmaster. 
But in 1772 his godfather, sure he had got learning 
enough, put him apprentice to a shoemaker ; and 
this new profession Gifford hated with a perfect 
hatred. He had but one book in the world, and 
that was a treatise on algebra, a subject of which 
he had no knowledge ; but meeting with Henning’s 
Inlro(iucliou,\\c mastered both works. ‘This was 
not done,’ he remembered, ‘without difficulty. 1 
had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me 
one : pen, ink, and paper, therefore, were for the 
most part as completely out of my reach as a 
crown and sceptre. There was indeed a resource, 
but the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary 
in applying it. I beat out pieces of leather as 
smooth as possible, and wrought my problems on 
them with a blunted awl : for the rest, my memory 
was tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by 
it to a great extent.’ 

He next tried poetry, and some of his ‘lament- 
able doggerel’ fell into the hands of a surgeon of 
Ashburton, who raised money to buy him off. from 
his apprenticeship ; and in little more than two 
years Gifford had made such extraordinary progress 
in study that lie was pronounced fit for Oxford. In 
1779 a Bible clerkship was procured for him at 
Exeter College, and ' this, with occasional assist- 
ance from the country, enabled him to live till, in 
1782, he took his B.A. He had been accustom^ 
to correspond on literary subjects with a friend in 
London, his letters being enclosed in covers sent, 
to save postage, to Lord Grosvenor. The direc- 
tion having been once inadvertently omitted, the 
franker, supposing the letter to be meant for him- 
self, opened and read it. He was struck with the 
* contents, and after seeing the writer, and hearing 
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bis stor>% undertook his present support and future I 
establishment ; and meanwhile invited him to come i 
and live with him. ‘ I'hesc/ the grateful scholar | 
testified, Svcrc not words of course: they were 
more than fultilled in every point. I did go and 
reside with him, and 1 experienced a warm and 
cordial reception, and a kind and affectionate 
esteem, that has known neither diminution nor 
interruption from (hat hour to this, a period of 
twenty years.’ Part of this time was spent in 
attending his patron’s son, Lord Belgravc, on a tour 
of Europe, which greatly informed the mind of the 
tutor. He appeared as author in 1794. His first pro- 
duction >vas a satirical poem, BavUuiy directed 
against a group of sentimental poetasters of that 
day, known from their hobbies as the DePa Cruscan 
School— Mrs Piozzi, Mrs Robinson, Mr Greathcad, 
Mr Mcrr>% and some others (see page 473)— con- 
spicuous for their affectation and bad taste, and their 
high-flown compliments to one another. ‘There 
was a specious brilliancy in these exotics,’ Gifford 
complained, ‘which dazzled the native grubs, who 
had scarce ever ventured beyond a sheep, and a 
crook, and a rose-tree grove ; with an ostentatious 
display of “blue hills,” and “crashing torrents,” 
and “petrifying suns.”’ Gifford's vigorous ex- 
posure of the ‘splay-foot madrigals’ and ‘namby- 
pamby madrigals of love,’ in Scott’s phrase, 

* squabashed the Della Cruscans at one blow.’ 
Anna Matilda, Laura Maria, Edwin, Orlando, and 
the other high-flown heralds of log-rolling sank 
into instant and irretrievable contempt. The 
satire, in the form of a conversation between 
the author, Persius, represented by P., and a 
friend, F., was universally read and admired ; 
now it seems often unreasonably savage and 
unfair. But lines like these can hardly be 
described as wholly temporary or antiquated in 
^plication : 

Degeneracy of Modem Utarature. 

Oh for the goo<i old times I when all was new, 

And every hour brought prodigies to view, 

Our sires in unaffected language told 
Of streams of amber and of rocks of gold : 

Full of their theme, they spumed all idle art, 

And the plain tale was trxtsted to the heart. 

Now all it changecl I We fume and fret, poor elves, 

Less to display our subject than ourselves : 

Wliale'cr we paint — a grot, a flower, a bird, 

Heavens, how we sweat ! lalxiriously absurd ! 

Words of gigantic bulk and uncouth sound, 

In rattling triads the long sentence bound ; 

While poiuU with points, with periods periods jar. 

And the whole work seems one continued war \ 

Is not this sad ? 

*Tis pitiful, Heaven knows \ 

*Tis wondrous pitiful. E’en take the prose : 

But for the poetry— oh, that, my friend, 

I still aspire— nay, smile not— to defend. 

You praise our sires, but, though they wrote with force, 
Their rhymes were vicious, and their diction coarse ; 

We want their strength— agreed \ but we atone 
For that and more by sweetness all our own. 


For iiuiancc — ‘ Hasten to the lawny vale, 

Where yellow mominj; breath e^ her safTrun gaic. 

And bathes the landscape* 

i\ — I'ihavv ; 1 h.ivc it here. 

‘ \ voice seraphic grasps my listening car : 
Woudcting 1 gaze; when lu ! melhought afar, 
More bright than daunilc*vs day's imperial ^tar, 

/V gixllike fomt advances.* 

A- — You sijp|M>se 

These lines perhaps too turgid ; what of those? 

‘The mighty mother’ 

I\ — Now, *tU plain you sneer, 

For Weston’s self could find no semblance here : 
Weston ! who slunk from truth's iin{>crious light. 
Swells like a filthy toad with scctct >pitc, 
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And, envying (he fame he cannot hope, 

Spits his black venom at (he dust of Pope* 

Reptile accursed \ — O ‘memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue or in song,’ 

O injured banl ! accept (he grateful strain. 

Which I, the humblest of the tuneful train, 

With glowing heart, yet trembling band, repay, 

For many a pensive, many a sprightly lay 1 
So may thy varied verse, from age to age, 

Inform the simple, and delight tbe sage ; 

While canker'd Weston and his loathsome rh>‘me$ 
Stink in (he nose of all succeeding times. 

Mrs Piozzi’s share in this fantastic garland oi 
exotic verse is hit off in one felicitous couplet : 

See Thrale’s gay widow with a satchel roam, 

And bring in pomp her laboured nothings home ! 

Tasteless bibliomaniacs are sketched^those who 

On black-letter pore, 

And what they do not understand, adore ; 

Buy at vast sums the trash of ancient days. 

And draw on prodigality for praise* 
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Thcsc, when some lucky hii, or lucky i>ricc, 

Messed ihcm with 'J'hf Hckt <J Codi AHvUt^ 

I' or elwi and <\l:'atfS only to >cck> 

.\n<J li\'c upon a tchihfnt for a week. 

'I'hc Inxviiui was a paraphrase of the first satire 
of Persius. In the year following, encouraged by 
its success, Gifford produced TIu Mitvuuiy an 
imitation of Horace, levelled largely at the cor- 
rupters of the drama; the little-known poetasters 
Havius and Miwius being stigmatised together 
as poetasters l)y \*irgi1, while Ma:vius is contemp* 
tuously treated by Horace. In the Minnad also 
the Della Crttscan aulliors— who attempted dramas 
as well as odes and elegies— arc gibbeted in satiric 
verse: hut Gifford was sufficiently catholic in his 
dislikes to include O’Keefe, llokroft, and Morton 
among the objects of his most vehement con- 
demnation. I he |)lays of Kotzebue and Schiller, 
then first translated and much in vogue, ho also 
confouinled in the same nenuncialion as * heavy, 
lumbering, monotonous stupidity/ worse even than 
‘the livclv nonsense of O’Keefe and Co/ 

Both satires arc strangely planless, rambling, 
misrcllancous, at times irrelevant, and not even 
alsvays satirical or abusive. Gifford could praise 
with perspicacity, as when in the lUwuxd he 
laments tlrat lords and dukes were victims of 
inotromania, ‘ curs’d with a sickly taste, while 
Burns’ pure nurture runs to waste.’ And a good 
bit of the M<tviiXii is eulogy of the character and 
art of his friend Hoppner the painter. James 
Boswell comes in repeatedly for severe treatment ; 
and sonic of the most vicious remarks are not 
in the text but in the footnotes, which often 
fill more than half the page. Thus: ‘Wonder- 
fnl is the profundity of Bathos ! I thought that 
O’Keefe liad reached the lK>ttoni of it; but, as 
uncle Bowling says, I thought a d— n*d lie : for 
Holcroft, Reynolds, and Morton have sunk beneath 
him. They have liappily found “in the lowest 
deep a lower still/’ and persevere in exploring it 
with an emulation that docs them honour/ Hol- 
croft ‘is a poor stupid wretch, to whom infidelity 
and disloyally have given a momentary notoriety, 

. . . and opened the theatre to two or three of 
his grovelling and senseless productions/ In 1797 
a certain Williams, who assumed the name of 
Anthony Pasquin for his ‘ribald strains’ (a victim 
of a different type), aggrieved at his well-merited 
castigation in the UavinJ^ was nonsuited in an 
action against Gifford’s publisher; though Gifford’s 
statement was ‘that ho was so lost to every sense 
of decency and shame that his acquaintance was 
infamy and his touch poison/ The Tory bias is 
plain here and elsewhere. The following passage 
from the Maviad explains the satirist’s design : 

Sick of th* ctcmnl croak, which, ever near, 
licat like the death-watch on my tortured car ; 

And sure, too sure, that many a genuine child 
Of Inith and nature, check’d his wood-notes wild, 
(Dear to the feeling heart,) in doubt to win 
The vacant wanderer, mid (he unceasing din 


Of this hoar»c rout ; I seized at length the wand ; 
Resolv'd, tho* small my skill, the’ weak my hand, 

The mischief, in its progress, to arrest, 

And exorcise the soil of such a pest. 

Gifford in 1800 tried a third satire, an EpistU to 
Piti'r Pindar (Dr Wolcol), which, being founded 
on personal animosity, is more remarkable for its 
passionate vehemence and abuse than for its point 
or justice, felicity or correctness. Wokot replied 
with - / CV/ at a Cobt>lo\ and, by-nnd-by, with a 
persona! assault (page 663). The notoriety of 
Gifford's satires pointed him out as the man to 
edit the Anti-Jacobin, a weekly paper started by 
Canning and others to ridicule and expose the 
political agitators of the times. Established in 
November 1797, it survived only till July 179 ^> hut 
the connection thus formed with politicians and men 
of rank was afterwards serxnccablc to Gifford ; he 
was made paymaster of the gcntiemcn-pcnsioncrs 
and commissioner of the lottery, with an income 
from the two offices of ^900. In 1802 he pub- 
lished a translation of Juvenal, to which was pre- 
fixed his sketch of his own life, a simple and 
unaffected autobiography. When his Juvenal was 
attacked in the Critical Rnnew, Gifford replied in 
An Examinixtiofty which pleasantly compared his 
rev iewer to a toad : 

During my apprenticeship, I enjoy e<l perhaps os many 
places as Scrub [in Farquhar’s Btaux' 

Ihougit I suspect they were not altogether so dignified t 
the chief of them was that of n planter of cabl>ages 
in a hit of ground which my uiaMcr held near the town, 
ll was the dccidc<i opinion of Panurge that the life 
of a cabbage* planter was the safest and pleasantest in 
the world. I found it safe enough, I confess, but not 
altogether pleasant ; and therefore look every opj>or- 
(unity of attending to what I liked l>cttcr, which hap- 
j>cnc<l to be, watching the actions of insects and reptiles, 
and, among the rest, of a huge toad. 1 never loved 
toads, but I never inolcsteil them ; for my mother h&d 
early hul me rcmend)cr that every living thing had the 
same Maker as myself ; and the words alwa>'s rang in my 
cars. The toad, then, who had taken up his residence 
under a hollow stone in a hedge of blind nettles, I used 
to watch for hours together. It was a lazy, lumpish 
animal, that squat! c<l on its l)clly, and pcrkeil up its 
hideous head with two glazctl eyes, precisely like a 
Critical Reviewer. In this posture, perfectly satisfied 
with itself, it would remain as if it were a part of the 
Slone, till the cheerful buzzing of some winged insect 
provoked it to give signs of life. 'ITic dead glare of 
its eyes then brightenwl into a vivid lustre, and it 
awkwardly shulRed to the entrance of its cell, and 
opened its detestable mouth to snap the passing fly or 
honey-bee. Since I have marked the manners of the 
Critical Reviewers, these passages of my youth have 
oficn occurred to me. 

These are specimens of Gifford on Peter Pindar i 

But what is he, that with a Mohawk’s air 
‘ Cries havock, and lets slip (he dogs of war?’ 

, A bloated moss, a gross, blood-bolter’d clod, 

A foe to man, a renegade from God, 
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From noxious chil<ihoo<l to pernicious 
Scjxxratc to infamy, in every stage. 

Cornwall rcnicuil>crs yet his first employ, 

And shuddering telU with what infernal joy 
His little tongue in blasphemies wa< loos'd » 

His little hands in <iccds of horror usM : 

While manglc<l insects strewM his cradle o’er» 

And limbs of birds distain'd his bib with gore. . • • 

Lo here the reptile ! who from some dark cell, 

Where all his veins with native poison 
Crawls forth, a slimy toad, and spits ^pues 
The crude abortions of his loathsome muse. 

On all that Genius, all that Worth holds <lear, 

Unsullied rank, and piety sincere ; 

While i<!iot mirth the base defilement lauds. 

And malice, with averted face, applau<ls ! 

Lo here (he brutal sot ! who, drench'd with gin . • « 
Squeals out (with oaths and blasphemies l>elween) 

The Impious song, the bale, the jest obscene ; 

Ami careless views, amidNt the Itarlurous roar, 

His few grey hairs strew, one by one, the floor ! 

Besides his version of Juvenal, Gifford translated 
Persius, and edited the plays of Massinger, Ford, 
and Shirley, and the works of Ben Jon son. In 

1808 John Murray, with the co*operation of Walter j 
Scott and Southey, resolved on starting a review, j 
in opposition to the now famous Edinburgh^ and 
Gifford was selected as editor. In his hands the 
QuarUrly Rn'uw became a powerful |>olitical and 
literary journal, to which leading statesmen and 
famous authors equally contributed.' He continued 
to discharge his duties as editor until within two 
years of his death on 31st December 1826; and 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Gifford was high-spirited, courageous, and sin- 
cere ; but in most of his writings there was a strong 
tinge of personal acerbity and even virulence. He 
was a good liater, and as he was opposed to all 
political visionaries and reformers, his wrath had 
seldom time to cool. Even where no such pre- 
judices could interfere, his literary criticism was 
frequently disfigured by the same temper \ whoever, 
dead or alive, had ventured to say aught against 
Ben Jenson, or write what he deemed unsatisfac- 
tory comments on his favourite dramatists, was 
assailed with a vehemence ludicrously dispropor- 
tioned to the offence ; too many of those whom 
he for one reason or another disapproved were 
described as toads and reptiles. His attacks on 
Harlitt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt — ay, and on 
Keats (for the Endymioft article of 1818 was 
almost certainly his), in the Quarterly^ have no 
pretensions to be fair or candid criticism. His 
object was to crush such authors as were opposed 
to the Government of the day, or who departed 
from his canons of literary propriety. Even the 
best and most spirited of his criticisms lack width 
of view and candour, and accordingly fail to pro- 
duce their effect Hazlitt returned his compliments 
in an open letter, and by a bitter attack on him in 
the Spirit o/thi Age* Looking with distrust and 


suspicion on the growing imp<>rtAncc of the United 
States, (iif’ford kept alive niiiong the Kngli>h aris- 
tocracy a feeling of dixlike nr ho^iiliiy towards 
America as unwise as it was un^'cntrous. His 
best service to literature was his e<iuu»n nf Hen 
jonson, in which he successfully vin<ii<at<d the 
great cl.assic from unjust a>pcr^ions. Hi^ ^in.ill 
but sinewy intellect, as a critic put it, was well 
employed in bruising the butterflies of the Della 
Cruscan Muse. Some of his shorter p»K?mb — 
one in affectionate remembrance of a I'licliful 
maidservant, one on airiplo Greenwich HilK iN:c. — 
are kindly, even tender; but his fame mu^t rest on 
his incisiveness as satirist and his influence as critic 
and %innotaior. Possibly the story of his early 
struggles may be read when his other writings are 
forgotten. See the Life by R. B. Clark (1950. 

The RoIlintL a scries of political s.'Uircs 
written by some Whigs of wit and fashion, attracted 
universal attention and was wonderfully popular. 
The idea is original, though the authors h.id 
the Dunci<ui before their eyes ; they cleverly 
burlesqued Homer and \’irgil, Shakespeare and 
Milton, and imitated Dryden and Churchill ; and 
the level of prose and verse is so high that it is 
strange both should have been so utterly forgotten. 
The A nil- Jacobi ft is, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, mainly a series of heavy political pamphlets; 
the Roiliad and its companion pieces are, on 
the whole, more varied and sprightly. But the 
innumerable topical allusions in the Roiliad^ the 
large number of pieces that depend for their 
point on forgotten incidents and unimportant 
persons, have in this case hastened the oblivion 
that i$ the usual fate of political satire unless it 
dips deep into the elemental humour of human 
nature, and is the work, not of brilliant wits, 
but of a true genius. The greater ferocity of the 
Anii Jacobin^ its savage earnestness, is largely 
explained by the fact that the Roiliad appeared 
before the French Revolution had raised greater 
issues and stirred men's souls to their uttermost 
depths. The so-called Criticisms on the Roiliad 
appeared first in the Morning Hcraldy a London 
newspaper, in 1784-85, and were a succession of 
satires on Colonel John Rolle, aflcnvards Lord 
Rolle (1750-1842), a staunch adherent of Pitt, the 
blundering and passionate M.P. for Devon, who 
made himself obnoxious to the Opposition by his 
hostility to Fox. He lived to do homage to 
Queen Victoria at her coronation ; but, eighty- 
seven years old, he stumbled and fell on the 
steps of the throne, tvhercupon, as is w*c)I remem- 
bered, the young queen graciously and graccfuUy 
rose and came fonvard to meet him. 

In 1784 Pitt had been returned with an over- 
whelming majority. The Whigs, smarting under 
defeat, were naturally eager to show in evcr>' way 
their superiority in wit and eloquence over sheer 
weight of numbers — brought to bear in the House 
of Commons, as they maintained, mainly by the 
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[<>u<l and prolonged cheering and hissing of the 
‘ t>iupid pari)',’ comprising the home plutocrats and 
ihc Indian nabobs. The ‘Westminster Scrutiny’ 

}\) 1784-85, wlicn the Government party tried— but 
failed— to oust Fox from his scat at Westminster 
in favour of Sir Cecil Wray, gave the Whigs 
something to rejoice over ; few political events 
ever called forth such a wealth of squibs, lampoons, 
and caricatures. The AW//V/r/ consists of pretended 
criticism on a supposititious epic poem, from which 
quotations were now and again made, enough only 
being given at a time to serve as text for the com* 
ment. rhe plot was suggested by a boast of RoUc 
that he was descended from the Norman Duke 
Rollo ; who (disguised as a smuggler) is made to 
sail to England, and,* by help of Merlin, has visions 
of the glories of his descendants in England, down 
to the most distinguished scion of the stock, the 
strongdunged Tory member who coughed down 
Burke, rhe vision of his descendants’ career is, 
as might be expected, not wholly pleasing— thus 
several of the principal representatives of the 
family arc seen to come to an untimely and 
shameful end. In the ‘Dedication' it is indi* 
cated that the Rolliad ‘owed its existence to the 
memorable speech of the member for Devon* 
shire on the hrst discussion of the Westminster 
Scrutiny, when he so emphatically proved himself 
the genuine descendant of Duke Kollo \ and in 
the noble contempt which he showed for the rights 
of electors seemed to breathe the very soul of his 
great progenitor, who came to extirpate the liberties 
of Englishmen with the sword.’ And the last of 
Kollo's stock had at various times in his career 
(so the vision showed) had humiliating experiences 
— as at Westminster School, for example : 

In vain ten thousand Rushys should employ 

rheir |>cdant arts thy genius to destroy ; 

In vain at cither end thy Kollo assail, 

To learning proof alike at head or tail. 

The planless plan allows the free handling of all 
the supporters of the Government most open to 
criticism, burlesque, or innuendo as bores, fools, 
or venal persons ; the bishops are not spared-^ 

Who still, submissive to (heir Maker's nod, 

Adore their Sovereign, and respect their God % 

Cumberland the dramatist and Rowland Hill the 
popular preacher arc sharply dealt with ; the 
hygienic merits of the Highland kilt and of 
souchong (as compared with stingo and October) 
arc lauded in mock heroics ; and for the comfort 
of the luxurious Indian contingent, it Is proposed 
to introduce a few velvet *cushioncd couches of 
ivory in place of the hard benches of the House 
of Commons. 

The Cridcisms on the Rolliad appeared in a 
* First Part* and a ‘ Second Part ; * and this 
series of clever jeux (Ptsprit was followed by 
Probationary Odes /or thi lAureatishipy Political 
EclogueSy and Political Miscellanitt. The design 
of the Probationary Odes was probably suggested 


by Pope’s ridicule of Cibber ; and the death of 
Whitehead, the poct*Iaurcatc, in 1785, was sciied 
upon by the Whig wits as affording an opportunity 
for satirising some of the political and literary 
characters of the day, conspicuous as members 
or supporters of the Government. Pitt, Dundas, 
Jenkinson (Lord Liverpool), Lord Thurlow, Major 
John Scott (agent for Warren Hastings), Harry 
Dundas (Viscount Melville), and others were the 
objects of these humorous sallies and personal 
invectives ; while among literary men, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, Sir John Hawkins, Maepherson 
(the translator of Os 5 ian)y and Sir N. W. Wraxall, 
M.P., traveller, and author of many books of 
travels, were selected for attack. The idea (some* 
what analogous to that of the Rejected Addresses) 
was to make the personages write, in competition 
for the laurcateship, poems as specimens of their 
powers ; thus giving the parodists scope for satiris- 
ing their characters, carioi luring their peculiarities, 
and burlesquing their style. 

Though there is a great variety of rhymes 
and of subjects, there is a wonderful unanimity of 
feeling throughout, and it has always been difficult 
to say who was the author of the several pieces ; 
doubtless many were the joint work of several pens. 
The chief contributors to this gallery of burlesque 
portraits and clever caricatures were : Dr Frcnck 
Lnorenre (1757-1809), the friend of Burke, who was 
the chief editor or director of the satires ; he was 
ultimately chancellor of the diocese of Oxford and 
judge of admiralty for the Cinque Ports. He wrote 
also odes and sonnets, and translations from the 
Italian. — General Elehard Pltspatrlck (1747-1813), 
a brother of the last Earl of Upper Ossory, who 
served in the army in America, was long in Par- 
liament, and held the offices of Sccretary-al-War 
and Irish Secretary. Fiupatrick was the most 
intimate friend of Charles James Fox; he was 
famous as a wit, and published several poems, 
satirical and other. — Elettard Tickell (I 7 15 * 93 )) 
grandson of Addison’s friend and the brother* 
in-law of Sheridan, besides his contributions to 
the Rolliady was* author of The Wreath of Fashion 
and other poetical pieces, and of a lively political 
pamphlet entitled Anticipation^ 1 778. Tickell 

was a commissioner of stamps ; he was a great 
favourite in society ; yet in a moment of de» 
spondency ho threw himself from a window in 
Hampton Court Palace, and was killed on the spot 
—Joseph Bleharason (1755*1 803), a journalist and 
ultimately proprietor of the Morning Post^ >vas 
author of a comedy called The Fugitive^ and tvas 
partner with Sheridan in Drury Lane Theatre. 
From 1776 till his death he sat in Parliament 

Among the other contributors to the Rolliad were 
Lord Joint Towaiicad (1757*1833) ; Mr George Ellis 
(1753-1815), editor of Early English poctiy, friend 
of Scott, and affenvards one of the founders of the 
Tory Anti^Jcuobin (see pages 673, 678) ; Wr Eoheri 
Adair, Fo)ds intimate, a capable diplomatist ; and 
General Borgoyne (1723-92), who surrendered to 
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Gates at Saratoga, latterly known as author of 
pamphlets, miscellanea, and at least one successful 
comedy, Th< Heiress, These were for the most part 
gay, witty, fashionable, and somewhat fast>living 
men, whose political satire and malice, as Moore has 
remarked, 'from the fancy with which it is mixed 
up, like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes in 
sparkles^ — though, it must be added, some of their 
sallies are coarsely personal. The topics of their 
satire are now in a great measure forgotten-super- 
seded by other party-men and party-measures ; and 
the veryqualities which gave it immediate and splen- 
did success, and carried the series through more 
than a score of editions, have sunk it the sooner 
in oblivion. 

Merlin in the House. 

It is possible Merlin mlyht even have gone on much 
longer; but he is interrupted by one of those disturb- 
ances which frequently prevail in the House of Commons. 
The confusion is Bnely described in the following broken 
couplet : 

* Spoke \ Spoke ! — Sir !— Mr Speaker — Order there ! 

I rise ! — Spoke I — Question ! Question ! — Chair 1 Chair! 
Chair I ' 

This incident is highly natural, and introduced with the 
greatest judgment, as it gives another opportunity of 
exhibiting Mr Kolle, and in a situation where he alwa)*s 
appears with conspicuous pre-eminence. 

Great Kollo look'd amazed ; nor without fears 
His hands applied by instinct to his cars. 

He look’d, and lo t amid the wild acclaim 
Discerned the future glory of his name, 

O'er this new Dabei of the noisy crowd, 

More fierce than all, more turbulent, more loud, 

Him yet he heard with thundVing voice contend, 

* Him first, him last, him midst, him without end.' 

Merlin's Invective. 

Tatterdemalions, 

Scald Miserables, Rascals and Rascalions, 

DufToons, Dependants, Parasites, Toad-eaters, 

Knaves, Shar|>ers, Blacklegs, Palmers, Coggers, Cheaters, 
Scrubs, Vagrants, Beggars, Mumpers, Ragamuffins, 
Rogues, Villains, Bravos, Desperados, Ruffians, 

Thieves, Robbers. Cut-throals, &c,, &c,, &c. 

From the Dedication of *Tbe RoUlad.’ 

When Pitt would drown the eloquence of Burke, 

You seem the Rolle best suited to his work ; 

His well-trained band, ol>edient, know their cue, 

And cough and groan in unison with you. 

Thy godlike ancestor, in valour tried, 

Still bravely fought by conquViog William's side ; 

In British blood he drenched his purple sword, 

Proud to partake the triumphs of his lord ; 

So you with zeal support, through each debate, 

The conquering William of a later date ; 

Whene'er he speaks, allenttve still to cheer 
The lofty nothing with a friendly ‘ Hear I' 

And, proud your leader's glory to promote, 

Partake his triumph in a faithful vole.' 

Character of Mr Piet 
Pert without fire, without experience sage. 

Young, with more art than Shelburne gleaned from age, 


Too proud from pilfered grealneNS \<> descend. 

Too humble not to call Dunda^ hi» friend. 

In sf>lemn dignity and sullen st.ate, 

This new Octavius rises lo debate ! 

Mild and more mild he secs each placid row 
Of country gentlemen with rapture glow ; 

He sees, convuUcil with s)ir>paihctic throbs, 
Apprentice peers and deputy nal)olrs. 

Nor nim -contractors think his speech loo long, 

While words, like treacle, trickle from his tongue. 

O soul congenial to the souls of Kolles !— 

Whether you l.ix the luxur)* of coals, 

Or vote some necessary millions more 
To fee«l an Indian friend's exhausted store. 

Fain would 1 praise — if I like thee could praise-^ 

Thy matchless virtue in congenial lays. 

(From RcUi^y Ko. aiiributcd to Ellis.) 

The Nabob M.P.'a. 

There too, in place advanced as in command 
Al)Ove the beardless rulers of the land 
On a bare bench, alas ! exalteil sit 
The pillars of Prerogative and Pitt ; 

Delights of Asia, ornaments of man, 

Thy Sovereign’s Sovereigns, happy Hindosian. 

Prom tho ' Probationairy Odes.' 

The highly Whl(mane«que fragment U from the ode credited 
to the much-iravelled Sir N. W. Wraxall, the second U Major 
Scott's, the third Harry Dundas's (in ingenious t&aimCactured, 
iioo-natural Scotch), the fourth that of Lord Mountmorres, the 
hfth Lord Thurlow's. * Great Brunswick * is, of course, George III.; 
and 'Cornwall* the then Prince of Wales. 

But hail, ye lost Athenians ! 

Hail also, ye Armenians ! 

Hail once ye Greeks, yc Romans, Oirthnginians ! 

Twice hail ye Turks, and thrice ye Abyssinians ! 

Hail too, O Lapland, with thy squirrels airy ! 

Hail, Commerce- catching Tipperary ! 

Hail, wonder- w* or king Magi 1 

Hail Ourang-Outang ! Hail Anthro]>ophagi I 

Hail, all yc cabinets of every stale. 

From poor Marino's Hill, to Catherine's empire great ! 
All, all have chiefs, who s;>eak, w*ho w rite, who seem lo 
think, 

Caermarlhens, Sydneys, Rutlands, paper, pen.s, and ink. 

Now shall the Levee's ease thy soul unbend. 

Fatigued with Royalty's severer care. 

Oh t happy Few ! whom brighter stars befriend ; 

Who catch the chat, the witty whisper share. 
Methinks 1 hear, 

In accents clear, 

Great Brunswick's voice still vibrate on my ear, 

‘ What ?— what ? — what \ 

' Scott !-~Scott !-~Scott \ 

‘ Hot !— hot \ — hot ! 

‘ What ?— what ?— what ! ’ 

Oh \ fancy quick I Oh I judgment true ! 

Oh ! sacred oracle of regal state 1 

So hasty and so generous too \ 

Not one of all thy questions will an answer wait 1 
Vain, vain, oh Muse, thy feeble art, 

To paint the beauties of that head and heart I 
That heart, where all the virtues join 1 
That head, that hangs on many a sign 1 , • • 
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Hoot ! Iioot awaw ! 

I i<K)l ! Iiool awaw ! 

Vc Insvlaiwl Bards ! Iuk) arv )*c aw? 

\Vl\At arc your ^aiigs? v\hat aw your l;iir to l>ooi ? 

Vain arv your ihovvghls the pri/c \o wii»» 

b.ic dight yonr gobs, and slinl your scnxrk&s din ; 

Moot ! hool awnw ! hoot ! hoot ! 

But oot aw yovw At lie fcires> 

Burn your lutes, ami hrek your loyres ; 

A looder, and a IcKxlcr note I *11 strike 
Na waller drawglils fra* llellctm I nccd» 

Na will I mount your wiiij'tHl <lccd, [Icikc. 

I’ll mount tlic Hanoverian h<»r'»c, and ride him wharc I 

Ye lairdly foNvk ! wlia form the coortly ring, 

Coom ! lend your lug>, and listen whei) I sing ! 

Ye canny mai<lcns tec ! wha aw the whcilc 
Sa >wcctly luik, sa sweetly stncilc ; 

Cootn hither a>s I and roond me thrang, 

Whcil I lug oot my pcips. and gi’ ye aw a canty sang. 

Awake, Hihernian lyre, awake, 

To harmony thy strings attune, 

0 /JcAr their trcmhling tongues to s/>iti< 

The glories of the fourth of June. 

*•<•••* 
Damnation seize ye all, 

Who puff. >vho thrum, who bawl and squall ; 
hir’d with aiidutious ho]>^ in vain, 

The wreath, that blooms for other brows, to gain. 

Is rhnrlow yet so little known ? 

‘ Mr Mac IMicrson,’ declared to be ‘a chief writer 
on the (lovcrnment side/ was caricatured both in 
prose and iit verse ; pari of the prose ran tltus ; 

Ct>rnu'<j// lcapc<t from his throne and scrcamctl— The 
Fricnd> of hung their Heads— How were the 

mighty fallen !~Lift up thy face. Dundassc^ like the 
brazen shield of ihy chieftain ! Thou art l>old to con* 
front disgrace, and shame is unknown to thy brow,— but 
temler is the youth of lliy leader ; who droo[>ctU his head 
like a fadc<l lily— leave not Piito in (he day of defeat, 
when the Chiefs of tl)c Counties fly from him like the 
herd from the galled Deer. 

And this ode is described as *a Duan in the true 
Ossinnic sublimity : ' 

Docs the wind touch thee, O Harp? 

Or is it some passing Ghost ? 

Is it thy hand, 

Spirit of the dcpartctl S<ruihiy1 
Bring me the Harp, pride of Chatham t 
Snow is on thy bosom, 

Maid of the mo<lcst eye ! 

A song .sh.all rise \ 

Every soul shall depart at the sound ! ! ! 

The wither'd thistle shall crown my head till 
I behold thee, O King ! 

1 behold thee sitting on mist 1 1 2 

Thy form is like a watery cloud, 

Singing in the deep like an oyster 12 2 2 

Thy face is like the beams of the setting moon I 
riiy eyes arc of two decaying flames 2 
Tliy nose is like the spear of Rollo 1 2 1 
Thy ears arc like three bossy shields 1 1 1 
Strangers shall rejoice at thy chin 1 


The ghosts of dead Tories shall hear me 
In their airy Hall 2 

The wither d ihistic shall crown my head 2 
Bring me the Haq), 

Son of Chatham 2 

But Thou, O King ! give me the launce ! 

Coll«<te 4 edinoru of Th* Rplliad^ Frfil^aittnAry Odt$^ ana 
Pa tit i< til Eci^gutt anti MiueHanits appeared in 1795 and sub* 

; (he (Mcniy.sccond edition was dated 1812. The author* 
ship of I he various pieces in the RplliaU was dlscu^^d ai length ic 
voU ii. and iii. of the First Series of S»Ui an 4 Qntrtts ; and see 
an article in S/ I'auCi^ vol. v, (1870). 

Goorse CniiiiiiiK (1770-1827), the scion of an 
old Anglo-Irish family long settled at Ganagh in 
County Uerry, was born in London ; his father^ 
having quarrelled with his family over his marriage, 
tried poctr>’, pamphleteering, and law without suc- 
cess, and died leaving his wife, with a one-year- 
old baby, to make a struggle to live as an actress. 
The boy, however, was sent by a banker uncle to 
Eton and Christ Church ; and after a time at 
Lincoln’s Inn, when according to Scott’s stor>- he 
was startled out of rcvolutionar>' sympathies by a 
visit from Godwin (see page 702), entered Parlia- 
ment as a supporter of Pitt in 1796. In two years 
he had made himself famous as a parliamentary 
orator, and formidable as the ruling spirit of the 
Anti-Jacobhi. In 1804 he became Pitt’s Sccretar>' 
of the Navy. In or out of office he was a most 
conspicuous figure till, in 1822 on the death of 
Casticreagh, with whom he had fought a duel in 
1809, he became Secretary for Korcign Affairs, and 
helped to make historj-. At home he was disliked 
by reformers as a supporter of oppressive measures ; 
his foreign policy was branded as revolutionary. 
Tories suspected him of leanings to Libcralisni ; 
to Liberals he was always a Tory. Eldon and 
Wellington in his own camp disliked him, and his 
contemptuous criticisms of all who differed from 
him made him many enemies. He supported 
Catholic emancipation, asserted British inde- 
pendence against the Holy Alliance, promoted 
commerce by mitigating the protective-prohibitive 
system, prepared the way for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, worked with France and Russia for 
Greek independence, supported Portugal against 
Spain, and (though both Castlercagh and Welling- 
ton admitted the de facto independence) was the 
first to recognise the free states of South America. 
In 1827 he became Prime Minister with the aid of 
the Whigs ; but his health gave way under the 
cares of office, and he died within six months, in 
the same room where Fox had breathed his last. 
He was a master of polished eloquence, of incisive 
logic, of trenchant wit, of brilliant rhetoric \ but had 
not the power of convincing and persuading that 
his great predecessors Pitt and Uurkc and Fox 
exercised, though Cornewall Lewis thought that 
Canning as an orator had never been surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, and Mackintosh ranked 
him above Pitt. 

More famous than his speeches are his contri- 
butions to The Anti-Jacobin or Weekly Examinerf 
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a strenuously satirical and powerful orj'an of Con- 
servative opinion in prose and verse, begun in 
November 1797, and carried on — in dead earnesi 
even when at its wittiest — till the July of next 
year. Canning was llic master-spirit, but he had 
Gifford for editor, and amongst his principal colla- 
borators George Ellis and Mookham Frcrc ; Pin, 
loo, may have lent a hand. The Whig Rolli*ui 


Mplos were seldom if urnud in one poor 

volume. . . . I his Ju^Ijah proh.ioly comes from 
one of the disscniin;^' manuf.if ion* > .n W'arwick.’ 

A g<)od deal of difficulty has been f(»vjnd m fixing 
the authorship of the various comnbutjf)ns ut the 
whi<h ucre of cour'^'* antnu niouslv 
published ; many of the best were the j(*int wnrk of 
two or more of the band. Some of th< \«tv best 


had been rollicking, broadly humorous, at times 
coarse and offensively personal ; but it aimed 
more at fun than at the destruction of error and 
the dissemination of truth. These were distinctly 
amongst the aims of the AfiH^Jacobiu^ and there 
is therefore some excuse for a measure of bitter- 
ness and even ferocity both in defence and assault, 
which cannot be attributed solely to Gifford. The 
Anti^Jacobin stood up for the English constitution 
against all foes, domestic and foreign, especially 
against French republicans and their friends ; for 
Christianity and the Church of England against 
innovators, freethinkers, Dissenters, and atheists ; 
for common-sense against the poelr^’ and philos- 
ophy of Erasmus Darwin ; for English humour 
and taste against the false and feeble sentiment, 
silly rodomontade, lax morality, pointless dramatic 
construction, and general imbecility the Tor)* wits 
(from imperfect knowledge) conceived to be charac- 
teristically German. The management was some- 
times, as might be expected, undiscriminating and 
unfair in the selection of persons to be attacked. 
Thus ‘Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb 
and Co.,’ arc invoked, along with ‘ Paine, Williams, 
Gwlwin, Holcroft,’ and ‘all creeping creatures 
venomous and low,* to worship the revolutionar)* 
Lepaux. It is not singular that Southey should at 
this lime have been denounced as an incendiary, 
or tluit Helen ^(aria Williams should have been 
very disrespectfully alludc<l to. Coleridge never 
admitted that he was fairly treated in thc»e 
references, and even when a high Tory, continued 
to resent the inclusion in this connection of poor 
Charles Lamb*s name. 

In the Afi/i^yacebm for 1802 there is a com- 
mendatory notice of the poem called T/u Iftfidel 
aud Christian Philosophtry contrasting the death- 
beds of Voltaire and Addison ; the long extract 
on Voltairc*s end begins thus — 

View yon pale wretch who late with haughty pride 

Like you his Saviour and his God deny’d. 

Mark how his fiery eyeballs, glaring roll, 

And shew the anguish of his tortur’d soul ; 

and Voltaire is made tobc\vail his blasphemies and 
in abject terror implore the sovereign mercy which 
he scorned before. 

The same number, reviewing a volume of poetry 
‘by the author of G^bir* repudiates ‘all know'- 
ledge of the former productions of this notable 
bard’ named on the title {including The Phoceans 
and Chry$aor\ but pronounces this ‘the most 
arrant doggrell as ever poor critic was compelled 
to regard. In short, worse lines and worse prin- 
95 


were undoubtedly wholly oral mo wholly C.i fining's 
work. Amongst these are generally rcrk^'i.<d the 
prospcctu> ; the inscription for ilic cell f»f Mrs 
Brown rigg, the murderer ; the second ami third 
parts of The Jji7*es of the Triauj^les : The Xeedy 
Kuife-Grinder ; the second and third parts of 
The Projp^ess 0 / Man ; and The Xciu M crudity. 
Canning shared with Ellis and Frcrc in the play of 
The Rovers (with its English heroes Puddingficld 
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and Beefington), meant to ridicule German plays 
generally, though in truth it has little relevance 
to any actual German work ; and the ‘ Song of 
Kogcro’ is apparently his, though it is said I’itt 
added the last verse. 

The Brownrigg poem caricatured Southey’s in«* 
scription for the cell of Henry Marten, the par- 
liamentarian regicide, at Chepstow; the ‘Friend 
of Humanity ' was the Irish Whig M.B., Tierney; 
the Pretgress of Man satirised Payne Knight’s 
Progress of Civil Society; and the Loves of the 
Triangles was the too amazingly effective caricature 
of Erasmus Darxvin’s Lo7>es 0 / the Plants — it killed 
Darwin’s poem and blasted his laurels. Indeed, 
it might be argued that the Antifaeobin helped 
greatly to put all didactic poetry out of fashion, 
and SO, in spite of its politics and literary 
principles, to promote a npw era in literature 
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riud a ta^tc di.unclrically opposed to that of the 
eighteenth century. 

From the Xcie Morality come the often - 
qiioiecl lines— 

eilve me the avo\vc<l, tlic erect, the manly foe ; 

15old I can meet, |)crlnv>s inny turn his blow ; 

I hit of all plagu'-'^t tjootl Heaven, thy wraili can send, 
Save, save, oli ! save me from the canclwi friend ! 

as al>o the couplet — 

A steady Tat riot of the World alone. 

The Friend of every Country — but bis own. 

Inscription for tho Door of tbo Coll In 

where Mi*3 Brownrlgg, the Prenllce-clde, was 
confined previous to her execution. 

For one long term, or ere her trial came. 

Here Ihowiirigg linger'd. Often have these cells 
ICchocd licr blasphemies, as with shrill voice 
She screamed for fresh Geneva. Not to her 
Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 

St (iik’s, its fair varieties expand ; 

Till at the last, in slowed rawn cart, she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime? 

She whij^pM two female prentices to death, 

And hid them in the coabholc. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes ! 

Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyau goddess lie bade flog 

The little Spartans ; ^uch as erst chastised 

Our Milton when at college. For this act 

Dill lUowniigg swing. Harsh laws ! But time shall come 

When Fr.incc shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d t 

From *The Proin*ess of Man.' 

Ixi \ the Hide savage, free from civil strife, 

Keeps the smooth tenour of his guiltless life ; 
Kcslrain’d by none save Nature’s lenient laws, 

Quaffs the clear stream, and feeds on hips and haws. 
Light to his daily sports behold him rise ! 

The blootllcss banquet health and strength supplies. 
Bloodless not long— one morn he haps to slr.ay 
Through the lone wood— and close l>csidc the way 
Sees the gaunt tiger tear his trembling prey ; 

Bcneatli whose gory fangs a leveret bleeds, 

Or pig— such pig ns fertile China breeds. 

Struck with the sight, the wondering Savage stands, 
Kolh his broad eyes, and clasps his lifted hands ! 
Then restless roams— and loaths his >vonled foo<I ; 
Shuns the salubrious stream, and tbirsls for blood. 

By thought matur’d, and quicken’d by desire, 

New arts, new arms, his wayward wants require. 
From the lough yew a slcmlcr branch he tears, 

With selbtauglit skill the twisted grass prepares; 

Th’ unfashion'd bow with lalMuring eflbrts bends 
In circling form, and joins Ih’ unwilling ends. 

Next some tall reed he seeks— with sharp*edg’d stone 
Shapes the fell dart, and points with svhitcn'd bone. 

Then forth he fares. Around in careless play, 

Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray. 

With grim delight he news the sportive Ixxnd, 

Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand. 

Twangs the bent bow— resounds the fateful dart^ 
Swift'Wing'd, and trembles in a porker's heart. 


Ah ! hapless porker ! what can now avail 
Thy back^ stiff bristles, or thy curly tail ? 

Ah ! wlut avail those eyes so small and round. 

Long pendent cars, and snout that loves the ground ? 

Not unreveng’d thou dicsl !— -In after times 
From thy spilt blood shall spring unnumber’d crimes. 
Soon sh.all the slaugUt’rous arms that wrought thy woe, 
Improv'd by malice, deal a deadlier blow ; 

When r<v;Vi/ Man shall pant for nobler game, 

And gainst his fellow man the vengeful weapon aim. 

As love, as gold, as jealousy inspires, 

As wrathful hale or wild ambition fires, 

Urged by the statesman s craft, the tyrant’s rage, 
Kmixaltlcd nations endless wars shall wage, 

V,a.sl seas of blood the ravaged fields shall stain. 

And millions perish— that a A7/r^ may reign 1 

For bloo<l once shed, new wants and wishes rise ; 

ICach rising want invention quick supplies. 

To roast his victuals is Man's next desire, 

So two dry sticks he rubs, and lights a Are ; 

Hail fire I Slc* &c. 

From *Tbe Loves of the Trleoglee.' 

And first, the fair Parabola behold, 

Her timid arms with virgin blush unfold ! 

Though on one fix’d, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love’s resistless sway, 

Though, climbing oft, she strive with bolder grace 
Round his tail neck to clasp her fond embrace, 

Still ere she reach it, from his polish'd side 
Her trembling bands in devious Tongmti glide. 

In Thi Friend of Humanity and the Kt$i/e- 
grindery generally called, from the first line, The 
Needy Knife-gritidery Canning ridicules the youth- 
ful Jacobin effusions of Southey, in which, he 
says, it w'as sedulously inculcated that there was 
a natural and eternal warfare between the poor 
and the rich. The Sapphic lines of Southey 
afforded a tempting subject for ludicrous parody, 
and lest he should be suspected of painting from 
fancy, Canning quoted the following stansa : 

Cold was the night-wind : drifting fast the snows fell $ 
Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked ; 

WTien a poor wanderer stni^lcd on her journey, 

Weary* ^nd way-sore. 

The Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder. 
F. of H. Needy Knife-grinder I whither arc you going? 
Rough is >*our road, your wheel is out of order 5 
Bleak blows the blast— your hat has got a hole in’l, 

So have your breeches I 

Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work ’lis crying all day, • Knives and 

Scissors to grind O I ’ 

Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 

Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 

Or the attorney? 
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Was it the squire, for killing of hi^ game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man, hy Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids. 

Ready to fall, as soon os you have told your 

Pitiful sior)'. 

K,-G, Story! God bless you ! I have none to (ell, sir ; 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me l>efore the justice ; 

Justice Oldinixon put me in the parish* 

Slocks for a vagrant, 

1 should be glad to drink your honour's health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 

F. of H, I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d-^— d 
first— 

Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to ven* 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, (geance — 

Spiritless outcast ! 

WUkt tk4 Km/t'grimdtr, ^vtriurftt kU vJutlt 4 ^ it im a 

irAHtperf 4 / tntkun^m and Mtivtrtai /kiiah^ 

(kr4/f.\ 

SoQ^ Of Rogero, Id *Tbe Rovers.* 

WheneVr with haggard eyes 1 view 
This dungeon that 1 'm rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U* 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

(H'44^t and puUi put a btmt turtkit/f itfUk tvkicA kt /u4 

tyts ; gaztng Umdtrijf ai it, At frv€i4dt. \ 

Sweet kerchief, checked with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in — 

Alas, Matilda Mr// was (rue I 
At least I thought so at (he U« 

Diversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

lAt tk4 rf^HtUn ^ tkie lim, Rvgfr^ tlankt kit tkatHt tH cadtn<4,'\ 
Barbs I barbs ! alas ! how swift you flew 
Her neat post*wagon trotting in ! 

Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 

Forlorn I languished at the U> 

niversity of GotliRgen, 

Diversity of Gottingen. 

This faded form \ this pallid hue I 
This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many— they were few 
When lint I entered at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niveisity of Gottingen. 

There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet, tweet Matilda Pottingen ! 

Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and ihou vain worl<l, adieu, 

That kings and priesl> arc phuting m : 

Here doomed to sian’c on water gru- 
el, never shall 1 see the U- 

nivcr>ily of GoMmgen, 
niversity of 0»itirigci». 

{During rkf List if.iutmt, f\ ii.itkrt ktt kr.x.i >.*/<•, ngaintf 
thr ctM/'/r 4^ Att /ritaui and jxn.xliy /«* A<%>d f^r.duct a 
vitihU ctntusiffn. Jlr gtun fkrczvt him seif eu fKr jli’s'r jpt on 
T'tu turtsUH drf^t, /At Musie sti/i eenfiKUiug /laj 
ti/t it it tvkti/jr /ixU^n. \ 

There U a Memoir prefixed to Cxnmns s Speeches edited t*y 
TherT>' (6 volv 163S): A. Stapleton's Rclitual L^/e e/ Cat.mmg 
(iSji) and Canning and ktt Tttnrt (1859) are eulv^iktic ; more 
teceni are live^ by HilltiW?), Mamoii (1903), Tempefley (190SK 
and BagoTs Canning and ktt Fritndt (a volfc. I 909 >* See also 
Lord DaJlinff's Histtrical Ckara^ttrt (1S67X and Canuine'^ Offittal 
C^rrtt/jH.ienee, edited by lu J. Stxpleion {2 vols. TAe 

Poetry o/tkt Anti’-yaeohin was separately published in i&oi ; ar>d, 
«ihb explanatory notes, by Charles Edmonds in 165a iy 6 ed. 1S90X 

John llookiiam Frcre (1769-1846) was 
bom in London of a good old East Anglian 
family, was the son of an accomplished anti- 
quary, and %vas educated at Eton and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He next entered the Foreign 
Office, and from 1796 to 1803 was member for the * 
Cornish pocket- borough of West Looc. Along with 
his old schoolfellow Canning, he gave steady sup- 
port to Pill’s Government, and contributed to the 
Atiti’Jacobin (1797-98), whose editor was Gifford, 
and many of whose best pieces were the conjoint 
work of Canning and Frcrc, sometimes also of Ellis. 
Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs (1799), Frcrc 
was appointed envoy to Portugal (1800), and then 
twice Minister to Spain (1802-4 \ 1808-9), where he 
was much blamed for his conduct to Sir John Moore. 
He was recalled after the retreat to Corunna, and 
renounced public life, twice refusing the offer of a 
peerage. By his father’s death in 1807 he suc- 
ceeded to the Koydon property near Diss ; in 1816 
he married the Dowager-Countess of Erroll ; and in 
1818, for her health’s sake, they settled at Malta. 
She died there in 1831 (ten months before Scott’s 
well-known meeting with Frcrc); and Frcrc him- 
self died fifteen years later. In 1817 Murray 
published a smalt poetical volume under the 
eccentric title of Prospectus and Specimen of nu 
intended National tVork^ by William and Robert 
IVhistlecrafly of Stowtnarket in Suffotkt Harness 
and Collar A fakers^ Intended to comprise the most 
Interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur 
and his Round Table* The world was surprised to 
find, under this odd disguise, a happy effort further 
to naturalise in English the gay ottava rima of 
Bemi, Cast!, and their imitators in Italian. The 
brothers NVhistlecraff formed, it was quickly seen, 
but the mask of some scholarly wit belonging to 
the higher circles of society. To two cantos pub- 
lished in 1817 a third and fourth w'ere added the 
following year. The description of Arthur and his 
knights at Carlisle shows the characteristic vein : 

They looked a manly generous generation ; 

Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad, and square, and thicki 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation, 

Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick, 
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Slicwcd them prcparcil, on proper provocaMoii, 

To give the lie, poll no»C9, stab nn<l kick ; 

Ami for that very reason, it i$ said, 

1 iicy were so very courteous and \> ell-bred. 

hi a wild vAlicy near Carlisle, poetically de- 
scribed, lived a race of giants. The giants having 
attacked and carried off some ladies on their 
journey to court, the knights deem it their duly 
to set out in pursuit ; and having overcome the 
oppressors, they relieve the captives from durance : 

The ladies ?-^Thcy were tolerably well, 

At least as well .is coubl have been expected : 

Many details I must forbear to tell; 
rheir toilet ha<l been very much neglected ; 

Ihit by supreme goodduck it so l>efcll, 

I'll at wlien the castle’s capture was effected, 

When tllo^e vile caimibiU were ovcrpowcre^l. 

Only two fat duennas were dcvourc<1. 

Near the valley of the giants was an abbey, con- 
taining fifty friars, ‘fat and good/ long on good 
terms with their neighbours. The giants, natu- 
rally foml of music, would sometimes approach 
the sacrctl pile : 

And oft that wild untutorcrl race won hi *lraw, 

Led by the solemn sound .incl sacred light. 

Beyond the bank, Inmeath a lonely sliaw, 

1\> listen all the livelong summer night, 

Till <Kep, serene, and reverential awe 
ICiiviroiicd them with silent calm delight. 
Contemplating the minster's midnight gleam, 

Ke licet ed from the clear ntui glassy stream. 

But chiedy, when the shadowy moon had shed 
O’er wotxK and waters her mysterious hue, 

'I'licir passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and new, 

Till titeir brute souU with inward working brcil 
Dark bints that in tlic depths of instinct grew 
Subjective— not from I-ockc's associations, 

Nor David Hartley's doctrine of vibmtions. 

Unhappily this happy stale of things is broken 
up by the introduction of a ring of bells into the 
abbey, a kind of music to which the giants had an 
insurmountable aversion : 

Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 

With tintiniiabular uproar were astounded 
When the first peal hurst forth at break of day : 
Feeling their granite cars severely woundc<1, 

They scarce knew what to think or what to say ; 
And— though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 

Yet — Cadcr-Gibhrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge I^blommon gave nn intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thundering his deep surprise and indignation ; 

The lesser hills, in language of their own, 

Discussed the topic by revcrl>eration ; 

Discoursing with their echoes all day tong, 

Their only conversation was, ‘ding-dong.* 

These giant mountains inwardly were moved. 

But never made an outward change of place ; 


Not $0 the mountain giants (as behoved 
A more alert and locomotive race) ; 

Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place. 

With a discordant universal yell, 

Like house-d<^s howHng at a dinner-bell. 

Meanwhile a monk, Brother John by name, wuo 
had opposed the introduction of the bells, has gone, 
in a fit of disgust with his brethren, to amuse 
himself with the rod at a neighbouring stream : 

A mighty current, unconfined and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain's shade, 
Battering its wave-worn hose ; but you might see 
On the near margin many a watery glade, 

Becalmed beneath some little isbnd's lee, 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed ; 

Reflecting in the deep serene and even 

Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven ; 

The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 

Stand in the steadfast mirror fixed and true ; 

Anon the fitful breeres brood and hover, 

Freshening the surface with a rougher hue ; 

Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

Again returning to retire anew : 

So rest and motion in a narrow range, 

Feasted the sight with joyous interchange. 

Brother John becomes aware of the approach of 
the giants in time to run home and give the alarm ; 
and after stout resistance by the monks, the giants 
at length withdraw from the scene of action. It 
finally appears that the pagans have retired in 
order to make the attack upon the ladies, which 
had formerly been described# The ottavn riutu 
had already been used by the Scottish poet 
Tennant in his Amter Fair; but it was Whistle- 
craft's clever combination of absurdity and sense, 
burlesque and real poetry in the measure, that 
showed Byron what an admirable instrument it 
was. He wrote Btppo in imitation of Frcrc's 
work, and imitated much more than the verse ; 
and Don Juan was a still more masterly develop- 
ment of the same method and measure. 

His friends credit him with writing the greater 
part of The Lmtes of the Triangles in the AtUi- 
Jacobin (see page 673), and with a share in The 
Knife-grinder as well as in The Rovers. His 
translation of The Battle of Brunanburh (1801) 
for Ellis’s specimens >vas a foretaste of his won- 
derful skill in this way. But Frcrc’s most serious 
and permanent contribution to English literature 
was made in his masterly translations of the 
‘Frogs,’ ‘Achamians/ ‘Knights/ and ‘Birds’ of 
Aristophanes, privately printed at Malta in 18391 
but first made known through an article by Sir 
G. Comcwall Lewis in the Classical Museum for 
1847. It is universally admitted that these render* 
ings^free versions rather than strict translations 
--are masterpieces of a difficult art, and in a 
specially difficult department — the transfusion into 
modem English verse, somewhat of the original 
type, of ancient Greek wit» humour^ satirci racy 
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phrascolo^% rin^^ing* rhythms, and verbal felicities 
innumerable. 

Scene from the 'Achamians.' 

Enter a MegarIaN with /tis txvo iitiie jpris, 

Afei^arian, Ah, there’s the Athenian market ! Heaven 
1 say ; the welcomest sight to a iNfcgariati. [bless it, 
I Ve look’d for it, and long’d for it, like a child 
For its own mother. You, my daughters dear, 

Disastrous oflspring of a dismal sire. 

List to my words ; and let them sink impress’d 
Upon your empty stomachs ; now s the lime 
That you must seek a livelihood for yourselves. 

Therefore resolve at once, and answer me ; 

Will you be sold abroad, or starve at home ? 

Both, Let us be sold, papa !— *^Lct us l>c sold. 

I say so too ; but who do ye think will purchase 
Such useless mischievous commodities? 

However, I have a notion of my own, 

A true Megarian scheme mean to sell ye 
Disguised as pigs, with artificial pettitoes. 

Here, lake them, and put them on. Remember now, 
Show yourselves off ; do credit to your breeding, 

Like decent pigs 5 or else, by Mercury, 

If I ’m obliged to take you back to Megnra, 

There you shall starve far worse than heretofore. 

—This pair of masks too — fasten ’em on your faces, 

And crawl into the sack there on the ground. 

Mind yc— Remember— you must squeak and whine. 

And racket about like little roasting pigs. 

—And 1 11 call out for Dicreopolis. 

Hoh Dicaeopolis, Dicaeopolis ! 

I say, would you please to buy some pigs of mine? 
DUtiopclis. What’s there? a Megarian? 

Af<g* [stuaktptg/y]. Yes— we Ve come to market. 

D/e. How goes it with you ? 

We Vc all like to starve. 
D/e. Well, liking is everything. If you have your 
That *$ all in all ; the likeness is a good one, [liking, 
A pretty likeness ! like to starve, you say. 

But what else are you doing? 

What w'c 're doing ? 

I left our governing people all contriving 
To ruin us utterly without loss of lime. 

Die. It’s the only way; it will keep you out of 
Meddling and getting into scrapes. [mischief, 

Ay, yes. 

Well, what’s your other news? How’s com? 
What price? 

Afeg, Com ? it ’• above all price t we worship it« 

Die. But salt? You Vc salt, I reckon — 

J/r/. Salt? how should we? 

Have you not seiicd the salt pans? 

No! nor garlic? 

Have not ye garlic? 

What do ye talk of garlic ? 

As if you had not wasted and destroyed it. 

And grubb’d the very roots out of the ground. 

Du. Well, what have you got then ? Tell us I Can’t 
ye I 

Afeg. [in the ieme c/a sturdy raeltde lu\ Pigs !— 
Figs truly— pigs forsooth, for sacrifice. 

Die. That 's well, let ’s look at *em. 

^ Ay, they ’re handsome ones ; 

You may feel how heavy they are, if ye hold ’em up. 

Hey day I What’sthU? ^Vhat ’there? 


A/e^^ A pig to l>c sure. 

IJie. Do yc say so? Where does it come from ? 

A/eg. Coinv r from Mvgara. 

What, an t it a pig? 

/^tc, Xo truly, it docs n<»l seem Ro. 

Afeg. Did you ever hear the like? Sucli .in unac- 
Su>piciou5 fellow ! it i*. not a pig, he \ [cMLiatahlc 
But I 'll be judgi.'d ; I *)l Ix-t ye a bushel of salt. 

It s whai we call a rutural proper pig. 

Die. Perhaps it may, but it ’s a hum.in pig, 

.Veg. Ilum.in ! I ’m hum.an ; .and they’re mine thal’salL 
Whose should they be. do ye think? so far they're human. 
But come, will you hear 'em squeak ? 

Die. Ay, yc:*, by Jove, 

With all my heart. 

Afeg. Come now, pig f now s the lime : 

Remember what I told yc — squeak directly ! 

Squeak, can’t ye ? Curse ye, what’s the matter with yc? 
Squeak when I bid you, 1 say ; by Mercury 
I ’ll carry you back to Mcgara if you don’t. 

Daughter. Wee wee. 

Afeg. Do you hear the pig? 

Die. The pig, do yc call it ? 

It w*iU \ye a different creature before long. 

A/eg. It will take after the mother, like enough. 

Die. Ay, but this pig won’t do for sacrifice. 

A/eg. Why not ? why won't it do for sacrifice ? 

Die. Imperfect ! here *s no tail I 

A//g. Poh, never mind ; 

It will have a tail In time, like all the rest. 

But feel this other, just the fellow* to it ; 

With a little further keeping, it would serve 
For a pretty dainty sacrifice to Venus. 

Die. You warrant ’em wean’d? they’ll feed without 
the mother? 

A/eg, Without the mother or the father either. 

Die. But what do they like to cal ? 

A/eg. Just what ye give ’em ; 

You may ask ’em if you w ill. 

Die. Pig, pig ! 


I Daughter. 
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cc wee. 


Die. Pig, are ye fond of peas? 

I Daughter, Wee wee wee wee. 

Die. Are yc fond of figs ? 

1 Daughter. ^^'cc wic wee wee wee wee. 

Die, You little one, are you fond of figs? 

2 Daughter. Wee wee. 

DU. What a squeak was there ! they ’re ravenous for 

Go somebody, fetch out a parcel of figs [the figs ; 

For the little pigs \ Heh, what, they'll cat, I warrant 
Lawk there, look at 'em racketing and bustling 1 
How they do munch and crunch i in the name of heaven, 
Why, sure they can’t have eaten ’em already I 
Afeg. \sneaJnngly\. Not all, there’s this one here, I 
took myself. 

Die. Well, faith, they ’re clever comical animals. 

NMiat shall 1 give you /or ’em ? What do ye ask ? 

'Afeg. 1 must have a gross of onions for this here ; 

And the other you may take for a peck of salt. 

JXe, 1 11 keep ’em $ wait a moment. [Exit. 

Afeg. Heaven be praised 1 

O blessed Mercury, if I could but manage 
To make such another bargain for my wife, 

I 'd do it to-morrow, or my mother either. 

Prere's \V0rk9 (iS^t) have a Mtmelr by hU nephew, Sir Bartle 
Frere. See also Mudlesby Feeling (1699) and Eichler (Vienna, 1905). 
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Ellis — Knight — Mathias 


ficorsrc Ellis (i 753-181 5 )» the son of a West 
Indian planter, was already writing mock-heroics 
about Bath society in 1777 , and next year pub- 
liblicti /W/iotl Talcs hy Sir Gro^ory Gatulo\ which 
dchglitcd Scott and the world, and arc referred to 
in the fifth canto of MarntioHy dedicated to Ellis. 

I he young wit, having Whig connections, was one 
of the most effect i\ c members of the AW/iW group, 
and is believed to have written the attack on Pitt, 
quoted at page O71 ; but 1)C afterwards changed 
sides and was a constant contributor to the Anti- 
Jacobi ti. Attached to a diplomatic mission to ilic 
Netherlands, lie wrote a history of the Dutch 
revolution in 1785-87, travelled in (icrinany in 1791, 
and after 171^ sat in Parliantcnt for Scaford. His 
labours as the first scholarly editor of Spcchnem 
0/ the Early En^^lish Poets have been already 
cnmincinorated in this work (\*ol. I. p. 30). The 
first edition (1790) was greatly extended in 1801, 
and 1851 saw a fifth edition. His Specimens of 
Early English Homanccs (1805 ; 2nd cd. i8j i) con- 
ferred a further favour on slutlcnis of literature ; 
and he edited Way's translations of select Fabliaux 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (1796 ; 3rd 
cd. rStj). He was .1 cherished friend of Sir 
W'ahcr Scott’s and a faitliful correspondent. 

Rirlinrd Payne Knight (1750- 1824), a 

wealthy Hcrcfordsliirc squire, virtuoso, and col- 
lector of ancient coins, marbles, and bronzes, was 
recognised at home and abroad as a high authority 
on ancient art, an<l wrote on Greek epigraphy, the 
symbolism of art, and the like. For a book on 
the worslilp of Priapus he was severely handled 
by Mathias in The Pursuils of LiUraturc; his 
didactic poem on TIu Progress of Civil Society 
gave occasion to one of the cleverest burlesques 
in the AnU-facobin ; and his other tedious poem, 
The Landscape^ came also in for much uncom- 
plimentary criticism. Me made over his collec- 
tions to the British Museum. 

Tliomns James llatliias (1754 ? - 183$), 
author of The Pursuils of IJteraiure^ was the son 
of a minor functionary in the queen’s household, 
seems to have been at Eton, and was certainly 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was distinguished ns Latinist and verso writer. 
From the university he passed in 1782 into the 
(|uccn*s scr\‘icc, becoming her treasurer. But in 
broken health he went to Italy in 1815, and there 
(mainly about Naples) remained till his death. 
He w.as the best Italian scholar England had pro- 
duced, edited Italian authors,published collections of 
Italian poems, translated English verse into Italian, 
and himself wrote Italian poems. He also wrote 
and published much Latin verse, and he ruined 
himself by a magnificent edition of Gra/s works 
(1814). From 1780 he made himself known as a 
satirist in English prose and verse, mainly on the 
Tory side, and against Whigs in Church and State. 
But it was by the Pursuits of Liferaturc^ in four 
verso dialogues, published anonymously between 


1794 and 1797 (l6th ed. 1812), that he brought 
himself to bear on his time by audacious satire of 
literary personages such as Joseph Warlon, Parr, 
Godwin, Payne Knight, and Monk Lewis — several 
of them victimised also by the Anti-Jacobin. Like 
Gifford s liaviad and Mervitui^ the tc.xl was over- 
laid with elaborate notes ; and the poem, in spite 
of occasional piquant and telling lines or short 
passages, was ere long voted unconscionable and 
indiscriminate in its censures and tedious on the 
whole, and is now little read. 

Henry Graft nii (1746-1820), born in Dublin, 
at seventeen entered Trinity College, and embraced 
the reforming principles of Henry Flood with such 
ardour that his father, the Recorder of Dublin, dis- 
inherited him. At the Middle Temple in London 
he neglected law for the debates in the House of 
Commons. In 1772 he was called to the Irish 
Bar, and in 1773 entered the Irish Parliament as 
member for Charlcniont. Flood had lost his popu- 
larity by accepting office under Government, and 
Grattan leapt at a bound into his place, strove to 
secure the removal of the restrictions upon Irish 
trade, and next plunged into a struggle for legis- 
lative independence. When in 1782, .after the 
great Convention at Dung.annon, the Rocking- 
ham Ministry surrendered, the Irish Parliament in 
gratitude voted Gr.atlan ^50,000. But it proved 
impossible for * Grattan’s Parli.imcnt,' so little 
representative and so much subject to corruption, 
to rise to real statesmanship. Grattan devoted 
himself mainly to advocating, in vain, the reform 
of special abuses. The corruption of the Castle 
government, the persistent repression of the agita- 
tion for Catholic relief (which Grattan, himself a 
ProtcsianL warmly supported), and the spirit of 
discontent generated by the French Revolution 
fomented the movement of the United Irishmen. 
Hopeless of his policy and broken by ill-health, 
Grattan retired on the eve of the rebellion, but 
returned to take his scat for Wicklow, and bravely 
to combat the Bill for the Union. Four yc.ars after 
the Union was carried out, he was elected to West- 
minster as member for Malton in Yorkshire, and 
for Dublin in the following year. The remaining 
energies of his life were devoted to the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. In December 1819 his 
health began to give way ; in the following May 
he crossed from Dublin, a dying man, to speak 
once more for the cause ; and, dying five days 
after his arrival, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
In April 1782, a month before the English Parlia- 
ment formally recognised the independence of the 
Irish Parliament, Grattan began thus one of his 
most famous speeches : 

Irish Parliamentary Independenoe. 

I nm now to address a free people : ages have passed 
away, and thu is the first moment in which you could be 
distinguished by that appcUatioiu I have spoken on the 
subject of your liberty so often that I have nothing to 
add, and have only to admire by what Heaven-directed 
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steps you have proceed e<l until the whole faculty of 
the nation is braced up to the act of her own deliver- 
ance. 1 found Ireland on her knees; 1 watched over her 
with a patenial solicitude ; I liav e traced her proi^css 
from injuries to arms, and from arms to lilK*rty. Spirit 
of Swift I spirit of Molyneux ! your t'cnius lias prevailctl ! 
Ireland is now a nation ! in that new character I hail 
her ! and bowing to her august presence, I say, Eito 
p^iuat She is no longer a wretche^l colony, returning 
thanks to her governor for his rapine, an<i to licr king 
for his oppression ; nor is she now a squabbling, fretful 
sectary, |>crplcxing her little wits and firing her furious 
statutes with bigotry, sophistry, <lisal)iliiieH anci death, 
10 transmit to posterity insignificance am) war. l.ook to 
the re^t of Europe, and contemplate yourself, ami l>c 
satisfied. IloUand lives on the memory of past achieve* 
merits : Sweden has lost liberty ; KngUnd has sullied her 
great name by an attempt to endavc her colonics. You 
are the only people — you, of the nations in Euro|>c, arc 
now the only people who excite admiration, and in your 
present conduct you not only exceed the present genera- 
tion, but you c<tua) the past. I am not afraid to turn 
back and look antiquity in the face : the revolution — that 
great event, whether you call it ancient or modem I 
know not, was tarnished with bigotry ; the great deliverer 
(for such I must over call the I’rincc of Nassau) was 
blemishefl with oppression ; he asscntc<i to, he was forced 
to assent to, acts which deprived the Catholics of rcli* 
gious, and all the Irish of civil and commerci.il rights, 
though the Irish were the only subjects in these islamU 
who had fought in his defence. But you have sought 
lil>crty on her own principle : see the Presbyterians of 
Bangor petition for the freedom of the Catholics of 
Munster. You, with didicuUies innumerable, with 
dangers not a few, have done what your ancestors 
wishnl but could not accomplish, and vvhat your pos* 
tcfity may preserve but will never ecjual ; you have 
moulded the jarring elements of your country into a 
nation, and luave rivalled those great and ancient com- 
monwealths whom you were taught to admire and among 
whom you arc now to be recorded : in this proceetling 
you had not the advantages which were common to other 
great countries ; no mooumcols, no trophies, none of those 
outward and visible signs of greatness such as inspire man- 
kind and connect the ambition of the age which is coming 
on with the example of that going off, and form the de- 
scent and concatenation of glory ; no, you have not had any 
great act recorded among ail your misfortunes, nor have 
you one public tomb to assemble the crowd, and speak 
to the living the language of integrity and freedom* 

Prom the Philippic agrainat Flood (1783). 

With regard to the liberties of America, which were 
inseparable from ours, 1 will suppose this gentleman to 
have been an enemy decided and unreserved ; that he 
voted against her lil^rty ; and voted, moreover, for an 
address to send 4000 Irish troops to cut the throats of 
the Americans ; that he callc<l these butchers ‘ arme<l 
negotiators, and stood witli a metaphor in his mouth and 
a bribe in his pocket, a champion against the rights of 
America, the only hope of Ireland, and the only refuge 
of the liberties of mankind. 

Thus defective in every relationship, whether to con- 
stitution^ commerce, toleration^ I will suppose this man 
to have added much private improbity to public crimes ; 
that his probity was like hit patriotism, and his honour 


on a level with Ills oath. He Iove> M •! diver panegyrics 
on himself. I will interrupt him. .iii<i '.ly : hir, you are 
much uii>lakcn if you think th.11 ytHir talents haie Wen 
Xs great a> your life has Ixcn icpr<.hei*>iMe ; 5"U begin 
your parliamentary career witli an avriiUMny an<l j>er- 
son.ality which could h.ivc been j uglified ‘►nly h\ a ^up|>o- 
»ition of virtue: after n r.mk and chnuor<^u; •»p|HiMiiori 
you became on a sudden siUnt ; you were silent for 
seven year*. : you were silent on the greitc'i 
and you were silent for money I In 1773. uhcii a 
negotiation wi^ }>ending to sell your talcnlv and )*>ur 
turbulence, you .ib>condeil from your duty in pnrliAincnt, 
you forsook your l.\w of Poynlngs, you forsook the ^ivie*- 
tions of economy, and aband<»ned all the ohi theiiKs of 
)our former dedanutiun ; you were not at that period to 
l>e found in the House; ynu were seen like a guilty 
spirit haunting the lobby of the House of ConnnMjiN, 
wMlching the moment in which the quc'»tion sliouM be 
put, that you might vani>]i ; you were descried with a 
criminal anxiety retiring from the scenes of your past 
glory ; or you were perccivctl coasting the up|>cr l>cnchcs 
of this Hou^ like a bird of prey, with an evil a^^pect and 
A sepulchral note, meditating to ixmnce on its qu.irr)'. 
These ways — they were not the ways of hommr — you 
practised pending a negotiation which was to eml either 
in your sale or your sedition : the foniier taking phice, 
you supported the rnnke!»t inc.isures that ever came lK^fore 
P.arliameiit, the embargo of 1776, for instance. fatal 
embargo, that brc.ach of law and ruin of commerce!* 
You supporte<l the uiqurallcled profusion and jobbing 
of l.ord ilarcourt's scandalous minislr)* — the address to 
support the American war^thc other address to send 
4000 men, whom you had yourself declared to l>c neces- 
sary for the defence of Ireland, to fight .against the 
lilwrties of America, to which you had declarer] yourself 
ft friend ;^you, Sir, who delight to utter exeemtions 
against the American commissioners of 1778, on account 
of their hoslility to .\mcrica ;~you. Sir. who manufacture 
stage thunder against Mr Eden for his anti-American 
principles you, Sir, whom it pleases to chant a h)*mn 
to the immortal Hampden ; — you, Sir, approval of the 
tyranny cxcrciseil against America 5 — and you. Sir, voted 
4000 Irish troops to cut the throats of the .Americans fight- 
ing for their freedom, fighting for your freedom, hghling 
for the great principle, libtriy ; but you found at last (and 
this should be an ctenial lesson to men of your craft and 
cunning) that the King had only dishonoured you ; the 
Court had bought but would not trust you ; and having 
voted for the worst measures, you remained for seven 
years the creature of salary ^ without the confidence of 
Government. Mortified at the discovery, and stung by 
disap)>ointnicnt, you 1>ctakc yourself to the sad ex]><xlicnt$ 
of duplicity ; you try the sorr>' game of a trimmer in 
your progress to the acts of an incendiary ; you give no 
honest support cither to the Government or the people ; 
you, at the most critical period of their existence, take no 
part, you sign no non-consumption agreement, you are 
no volunteer, you oppose no perpetual mutiny bill, no 
altered sugar bill ; you declare that you lament that the 
declaration of right should have been brought forw*ard ; 
and oliscrving with regard to prince and people the 
most impartial treachery and desertion, you justify the 
suspicion of your Sovereign by betraying the Gox'cm- 
raent, as you had sold the people : until at lost, by this 
hollow conduct and for some other steps, the result of 
mortified ambition, being dismissed, and another person 
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^lui in >c»nr place, y<m (ly lo the ranks of the volunicers, 
ainl t.nivasN for jutttiny ; you announce that the countr)' 
was ruinc<l Uy other men clurinj* that period in ulhcli she 
ha<l 1 cen hv you. Vour lo^c is that the repeal of 
a <ic(.laraiory law U not the repeal of a law at all, and 
the etlcvt of th.il logic i^ an En^'hsh act affect ing to 
em.incjfxuo Ireland l>y cxcrci>ing over her the Icgidativc 
amhority of the Hrilish Parliament. sSuch has been your 
conduct, and at such conduct every order of your fellow- 
subject'* have a right to exclaim ! TIjc merchant may 
^ 1 ) to yim— the consiitutionalisl may say to you— the 
American may say to you— and I, I now say, an<l say it 
to your l»c.trd : ^)ir, you are not an honest man. 

Th« caHeetion of Gfattan** S^recA/t is by hu son. Henry 
Oratt.>n, ^I.P. (18)9). who elided hi' A/nef//>tHr>>Hs (1S99) 

and >sroie the standard Life (1839-46) See loo Lccky's Ltatitrt e/ 
Public Optmon in (new ed. 1900), and excellent studies by 

R. Dunlop (* Sute>men ' series. iS$9)afld A. £. Zimmern (1909). 

William Pitt (1759-1806), second son of the 
great Earl of Chatham, and himself one of the 
cliicf of English statesmen, occupies also a high 
place among English orators. His home educa- 
tion (he never was at a public school) gave him 
a thorough knowledge of (he Greek and Latin 
classics, while the practice of extempore transla- 
tion, in which he was exercised by his tutors, 
fostered greatly what was doubtless the native gift 
of ekHpience. Consequently, when he entered the 
House of Commons at the age of twenty-one, he 
was already a finished orator— not so much, accord- 
ing (o Burke, ‘a chip of the old block,' as ‘the old 
block itself.* Fox hailed him as ‘one of the first 
men in the House,' and in less than three years 
he had justified the eulogy by becoming Prime 
Minister. Thenceforward for more than twenty 
years he remained one of the great triumvirate 
of English parliamentary' orators, along with Fox 
and Sheridan ; for Burke had never been a really 
|)o|mlar speaker. The oratorical duels between him 
and Fox, recurring almost yearly between 1783 and 
1801, arc among the memorable things in the 
history of English eloquence. Macaulay, who was 
certainly no Pittite, acknowledges that while he 
had Hess amplitude of mind and less richness 
of imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than 
Windham, less wit than Sheridan, less perfect 
mastery of dialectical fence and less of that highest 
son of eloquence which consists of reason and 
passion fused together than Fox,’ he was yet, * by 
the unanimous judgment of those who were in the 
habit of listening to that remarkable race of men, 
placed, as a speaker, above Burke, above Wind- 
ham, above Sheridan, and not below Fox.’ No 
English Prime Minister ever quoted Latin more 
copiously or more happily : his thrilling citation of 
two beautiful Virgilian lines at the close of a great 
speech on the slave-trade has obtained commemo- 
ration in history. The last of all his public utter- 
ances, made in the dark days after Austerlitz and 
Trafalgar, and only a few weeks before his o\vn 
death, is a masterpiece of brevity. < England,’ he 
said, ‘has saved herself by her energy, and will 
save Europe by her example.’ His parliamentary 


speeches, from one of which, delivered in 1785, 
the following extract is taken, were published in 
four volumes in 1806. 

Tbe Klng*8 Prerogative. 

By what I am now going to s.iy, perhaps I may subject 
myself to the invidious imputation of being the minister 
and friend of prerc^ative ; but, Sir, notwithstanding those 
terms of obloquy with which I am assaile<i, I will not 
shrink from avowing myself the friend of the king s just 
prcrog.itivc. Prerogative, Sir, has l>ecn justly called a 
part of the rights of the people, and sure I am it is a part 
of their rights which the people were never more dis- 
posed to defend, of which they never were more jealous 
than at this hour. Grant only this, that this House has a 
negative in the appointment of ministers, and you trans* 
plant the executive power into this House. Sir, I shall 
c.aU upon gentlemen to speak out; let them not come 
to resolution after resolution without stating the grounds 
on which they act ; for there is nothing more dangerous 
among niixc<l )>owers than that one branch of the legis* 
laturc should attack another by means of hints and 
auxiliary arguments, urged only in debate, without daring 
to avow the direct grounds on which they go, and with- 
out staling in plain terms on the face of their resolutions, 
what are their motives, and what are their principles 
which lead them to come to such resolutions. Above all, 
Sir, lei this House beware of suffering any individual 
to involve his own cause, and to interweave his own 
interests in the resolutions of the Hoiise of Commons. 
The dignity of the House is for ever appealed to : let us 
beware that it is not the dignity of any set of men : let 
us l>cwAre that personal prejudices have no share in 
deciding these great constitutional questions. The right 
honourable gentleman is possessed of those enchanting 
arts whereby he can give grace to deformity ; he holds 
before your eyes a beautiful and delusive image; he 
pushes it forward to your obser\'ation ; but os sure os you 
embrace it, the pleasing vision will vanish, and this fair 
phantom of liberty will l>c succeeded by anarchy, con^ 
fusion, and ruin to (he constitution. For in truth, Sir, if 
the constitutional independence of the crown is thus 
reduced to the very verge of annihilation, where is the 
boasted equipoise of the constitution? Where is that 
balance among the three branches of the legislature 
which our ancestors have measured out to each with 
so much precision? Where is the independence— nay, 
where is even the safety of any one prerogative of the 
crown, or even of the crown ilself, if its prerogative of 
naming ministers is to be usurped by this House, or if 
(which is precisely the same thing) its nomination of 
them is to be negatived by us without stating any one 
ground of distrust in the men, and without suffering our- 
selves to have any experience of their measures ? Dreadful, 
therefore, os the conflict is, my conscience, my duty, my 
fixed regard for the constitution of our ancestors, main- 
tain me still in this arduous situation. It Is not any proud 
contempt or defiance of the constitutional resolutions of 
this House ; it is no personal point of honour ; much less 
b it any lust of power that makes me still cling to office ; 
the situation of the times requires of me, and I will add, 
the country calls aloud to me, that I should defend thb 
castle \ and I am determined, therefore, I will defend \U 

Lord Suahope'f Lifi tfPiU (4th ed 1879) b the he»i biography ; 
bat Me abo Lord htacaolay's Srit 4 tMmc 9 article and 

monographe by RoMbaty (repriated 1994), Whibky (190Q, sod 
K. Rom (i9it-ts)i 
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John Philpot Curran n75o-i8i7;» another 
great Irish orator, was born at Newmarket in 
County Cork, and was far from studious at Trinity 
College, Dublin. From the Middle Temple in 
London he was called to the Irish Har in 1775; 
and his wit and vehement eloquence soon brought 
him eminence and a large practice. K.C. and a 
member of the Irish Parliament, he was a strong 
supporter of Grattan, but was less successful in 
the House than with the juries, and his sarcastic 
speeches brought on him no less than five duels. 
A Protestant himself, he worked hard for the 
Catholic cause. Both before and after the Irish 
rebellion of 1798 he was powerful in his defence 
of those tried for sedition or treason, and his 
speeches were many of them masterly. He 
steadily opposed the Union. After Pitt’s death 
and after the accession of the Whigs, Curran 
was Master of the Rolls in Ireland (1806-14). 
Thurlow’s one famous speech was not more 
popular or effective than one sentence of Curran’s 
.in his speech in defence of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, prosecuted by the Government for a sedi- 
tious libel in 1792. The libel contained this 
declaration: Mn four words lies all our power- 
universal emancipation and representative legis- 
lature.’ ‘I speak,’ said Curran, *in the spirit of 
the British law, which makes liberty commensurate 
with and inseparable from British soil ; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that 
the ground on which he treads is holy, and con- 
secrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may have 
been pronounced ; no matter what complexion in- 
compatible with freedom an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may 
have been devoted upon the altar of slavery ; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar and the god sink together in the dust 5 
his sou! walks abroad in her own majesty ; his 
body swells beyond the measure of his chains that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible 
genius of Universal Emancipation.’ This memor- 
able utterance may have been suggested by the 
passage on slavery in CowpeFs TasJt (quoted above 
at page 607), in which occur the lines : 

Slaves cannot breathe in England 5 if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall 

But oddly enough British writers seem never to 
remember that this virtue is not peculiar to British 
soil. Thus the eminent Scottish jurist, Lord 
Fountainhali, who was in 1665-66 studying law 
in Paris, records in his Diary the impression 
made on him by the fact that this maxim as to 
a slave was true of France : ^ Be the lawes of 
France^ let him be a Turk, slave to a Venitien or 


Spaniard, no sooner sets he lii> fooie on French 
ground but ipso /<uto he h frie.’ 

William Cobbett 1763-1835 , of the 
most skilful and effective writers r,f strong, racy 
English, was born at Farnhain in Surrey, and 
brought up as a ploughman. In 1783 he < ,ime lo 
London and enlisted; for six years (1785-91 ) Uq 
served as sergeant-major in New Brunsut<.k. He 
entered on his literars' career in I’hiladelphiei as a 
political pamphleteer under the name <>( W-xcr 
Porcupine, and reluming to England in 1800, 
continued to write as a decided loyalist and High- 
Churchman. But having, as is supposed, received 
some slight from Pitt, he attacked the Ministry 
with extraordinar\’ bitterness in his lVf€kly Politicai 
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From an Fngravins Uy W. Ward after J. R. Sm«h. 


R^gisUr^ Tory first, it altered its politics in 1804, 
till at last it * became the most fierce and de- 
termined opponent of the Government, and the 
most uncompromising champion of Radicalism.’ 
A great lover of the country, Cobbett settled at 
Botlcy in Hampshire, where he planted, farmed, 
and went in for manly sports ; a true soldiers’ 
friend, he got two years in Newgate (1810-12), 
with a fine of ^1000, for denouncing the flogging 
of militiamen under guard of German mercenaries. 
In 1817 money muddles and dread of a second 
imprisonment drove him once more across the 
Atlantic. He farmed in Long Island, writing all 
the while for the Rtgisiery till in 1819 he ventured 
back again, and came bringing Tom Paine’s bones. 
Bottey had to be sold, but he started a seed-farm 
at Kensington ; and bent now on entering Parlia- 
ment, stood for Coventry (1821) and Preston 
(1826). Both times he failed; but his ill-advised 
trial for sedition (1831} was followed next year by 
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his return for Oldham lo llic first Reformed Far- 
liarnciU. His career there was si^'nalised chiefly 
by .1 crack-brained attack on Feel ; the late hours 
were too much for him, and three years later he 
died at Normanby farm near Guildford, his List 
home. 

Cobbctl’s inconsistency as a political writer was 
so broad and undisj^oiiscd as to become proverbial. 
He had made the wliolc round of politics, from 
nlira-'roryism to ultra- Radicalism, and had praised 
and abused nearly every public man and measure 
for thirty years. He loathed Whi^s and ‘mock 
gentlefolks,' ‘loan-jobbers, stock-jobbers, Jews, and 
(nxcatcTS of all kinds:' nor did he speak gently 
of ‘great captains,' admirals, or parsons— ‘deans, 

[ believe, or prebends (J/V)> or something of that 
sort.' He was always confident and boastful, 
often coarse and virulent ; and one l>cconics tired 
of having his pet prejudices cited as maNiins of 
tnnvcr^al acceptance, of hearing London always 
referred to as ‘ the Wen,' and of seeing the 
poverty of the labourers attributed simply to the 
existence of paper money. Colonics such as New 
R runs wick arc a mere source of aimless expense, 
wildernesses useless save as places to which to send 
barrack-masters, chaplains, and commissioners at 
the public expense. So far from (he population of 
England having increased during the last twenty 
years, as the census made out, it was evident, he 
said, to any rational mind, from deserted villages 
and empty country churches, ‘that in the time of 
the Flantagcncts England was out of all com- 
parison more populous than It is now.' He truly 
sympathised with the poor, and denounced the 
Reformation for having made over the monastic 
provision for them to greedy nobles. He had a 
keen eye, a powerful intellect, and a sharp and 
frank tongue. And he loved to write of the 
meadows and green lanes of England, rejoiced in 
noble trees (not ‘nasty firs') and beautiful land- 
scapes, pined in America for the English singing 
birds, and keenly felt the j>octry of nature. The 
idiomatic strength, copiousness, and purity of his 
English style arc patent, and he is often extra- 
ordinarily happy in his natural descriptions. But 
his perversity in literary matters proceeded at least 
as much from obtusencss as from love of paradox. 
*ll has become of Jatc years the fashion to extol 
the virtues of potatoes as it has been to admire 
the writings of Milton and Shakespeare.* He 
wonders how Paradise Lost could have been 
tolerated by a people conversant with astronomy, 
navigation, and chemistry. And when in his old 
age he did set himself to try and read Shakespeare, 
he found some things to please him, but much 
more he did not like at all; and concludes, Mn 
short, I despised the book, and wondered how any 
one could like it.* Jeremy Bentham said of him : 

He IS a man filled with oduifti hutHaHt ^efteris^ 
his malevolence and lying are beyond anything.’ 
The philosopher (also a Radical) did not make 
sufficient allowance for Cobbett, who acted on 


momentary impulse, and never calculated con* 
sequences to himself or others. No man in Eng- 
land was better known than Cobbett, down to the 
minutest circumstance in his character, habits, and 
opinions. He wrote freely of himself as he did 
of his fellows ; and in all his writings there was 
overflowing natural freshness, liveliness, and vigour. 
He had the truly great writers power of making 
every one who read him feel and understand com- 
pletely what he himself felt and described. 

Cobbcit's unsurpassed Para/ Pu/es (new edition, 
with notes by Filt Cobbett, 1885) were a reprint 
(1830) from the Pt’^dsfer, and followed or were 
followed by the excellent and entertaining English 
(Jramfnar{\ 8 }S\ the savage History 0/ the Refer* 
f tuition in England and Ireland {1824-27), the 
Woodlands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to 
You fig Men (1830), // Legacy to Parsons^ Cobbett^ s 
Tour in Scot land y A History of George /K, and 
some thirty other works ; and he was the originator 
of the publications ultimately known as Hansard's 
Debates (1803; passed to Hansard in 1812) and 
Howell's State Trials (1809). 

The first extract is from the introduction to the 
PefonnatioHy the following from the Rural Rides 
and other reminiscences. 

A Valediction. 

Mere I hail signed my and was about to put the 

elate. It was on its way from my mind to my hand, when 
I stopped my hand all at once and exclaimed : ‘ Good 
God ! the ninth of July ! the anniversary of my sentence 
of twoycars* imprisonment in a felon's gaol, with a fine 
of a thousand pounds to the King, and, at the end of the 
two years, with seven years’ bail, myself in three thousand 
pounds and two sureties in a thousand pounds each ; and 
all this monstrous punishment for having expressed my 
indignation at Englishmen having been flogged, in the 
heart of England, under a guard of German troops I 
Good God !’ exclaimed I again. ‘What ! am I, on the 
anniversary of that day, which called forth the exultation 
of the Hampshire parsons, who (though 1 had never 
committed any olTcncc, in private life, against any one 
of them) crowed out aloud, in the fulness of their joy, 
“ Ha 1 he *s gone for ever ! He will never trouble us 
any more I "and who, in a spirit truly characteristic of 
their corps, actually had, as a standing toast, “ Disgrace 
(0 the Memory of Cobbett.*’— What t* exclaimed I agnio, 

‘ and am I, on the anniversary of that very day, putting 
the finishing hand ; yea, sending from under my fingers 
to (he press, the last, the very last words, the completing 
words, the closing |K>int, of a work which does the Job 
for them and for all their tril>e ; of the former part of 
which work I, myself, have sold forty thousand copies, 
containing six hundrcil and forty thousand Numbers; and 
which work is now sold in English, in two Stereotyped 
Editions in the United States of America; which work 
has been published at Madrid and at New York in 
S/^nishy at Paris, Geneva, and Alosl in Rrenehy at 
Cologne in German, and at Rome in Italian; and all 
this took place just about sixteen yean afler these Hamp* 
shire parsons had taken for a standing toast \ "Disgrace 
to the Memory of Cobbett ” I * And, ihcn, feeling health 
and vigour in every vein and in every nerve ; seeiog, 
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Jying before me, mrmascript (e<^ua] to twenty paj»es of 
print) written by me this very day ; knowing ihc elTecis 
which, in the end, that manuscript must have on these 
parsons, and the great good that it must do to the 
nation; reflecting, feeling, seeing, kno\>ing, thus it is 
that 1, in justice to our pious, sincere, brave, and wise 
forefathers, and in compassion to my suffering country* 
men, and to the children of usall, send this little volume 
forth to the world. 

A Hampshire Hanger. 

At Bower I got instructions to go to ilawkley, but 
accompanied with most earnest advice not to go that 
way, for that it was impossible to get along. The 
roads were represented as so bad, the Aoods so much 
out, the hills and bogs so dangerous, that really 1 
l)cgan to doubt; and if I had not been brought up 
amongst the clays of the Holt Forest and the l>ogs of 
the neighbouring heaths, 1 should certainly have turned 
off to my right, to go over Ilindhcad, great as was my 
objection to going that way, * Well, then/ said my 
friend at Bower, * if you wiU go that way, by G-*-, 
you must go down JIawkUy ffangir ; ' of which he 
then gave me such a description \ But even this I 
found to fall short of the reality. I inquirctl simply 
whether ftofU were in the habit of going dow*n it ; and 
the answer being in the aflirmativc, on I went through 
green lanes and bridlc^ways till I came to the turn' 
pike road from Pctcrsfield to Winchester, which I 
crossed, going into a narrow and almost untrodden 
green lone, on the side of which 1 found a cottage. 
Upon my asking the way to I/au'klcy^ the woman at 
Ihc cottage said, * Right up the lane, sir: you'll come 
CO a hanger presently : you must take care, sir ; you 
conH ride down : will your horses go tilotu t ’ 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane ; and, indeed, wc 
had been coming gently and generally uphill for a good 
while. The lane was between highish l^nks and pretty 
high stuff growing on the banks, so that we could see no 
distance from us, and could receive not the smallest hint 
of what was so near at hand. The lane liad a little turn 
towards the end ; so that out we came, all in a moment, 
at the very edge of the hanger \ And never in all my 
life was I so surprised and so delighted ! 1 pulled up 

iny horse, and sat and looked ; and it was like looking 
from the top of a castle down into the sea, except that 
the valley was land and not water. I looked at my 
servant, to sec what effect this uncxpecte<l sight had 
upon him. His surprise was as great as mine, though 
he had been bred amongst the North Hampshire hills. 
Those who had so strenuously dwell on the dirt and 
dangers of this route had said not a word about 
beauties, the matchless l>eflutie$ of the scenery. These 
hangers arc woods on the sides of very steep hills. 
1 he trees and underwood hang^ in some sort, to 
the ground, instead of standing on it* Hence these 
places are colled Hangers, From the summit of 
that which I had now to descend, I looked down 
upon the vilbgcs of Hawkley, Greatham, Selbome and 
some others. 

From the soulh*east, round, southward, to the north* 
west, the main vallby has cross^valleys running out of it, 
the hills on the sides of which arc very steep, and, in 
many parts, covered with woo<k The hilb ihaF form 
these cross'valleys run out into the main valley, like piers 
Into the sea. Two of these promontories, of great height. 


are on the west side of the main valley, and ucre the first 
objects that struck my >ight when I carnc to the edge of 
ihc hanger, which was on the 'ouih. The ends oJ thtte 
promontories are nearly perpenclKular, and ihcir iop> <0 
high in the air that you cannot h>ok at tlie village )m;1ow 
without something like a feeling of apprehen'iMn. Tl*f 
leave-v are all olT, the hop- poles arc in Nlatl^, llie ucli> 
h.ivc little verdure; but, ssliile tlie iv l>cauufid 

l>cyon<l description even now, 1 mu't k.wi* lo imagin.'i- 
lion to >iippo>c what it is when the trees and hangers 
ami hedges are in leaf, the com waving, llie luca-b.wv 
bright, and the hops uj>on the ! 

From the »outh-vvcst, ruum), eastward, to llic north, lie 
the hciithsy of which Woohiier Korol make** a |\ul, and 
thcdc go gradually rising up to llindhead, tlic ci>>sNn of 
which to the non h* west, leaving ihe rest of llie circle 
(the part from north to north- wc**c) to be occupie^l by a 
continuation of the v.allcy towards Headley. Bin»lead, 
Krendiam and the Holt Forest. So that even the 
contrast in the view from the top of the hanger ia .ns 
great as can |x>»>ihly l>e imagined. Men, however, are 
not to have such I beautiful views as ihi.s without yonie 
trouble. We ha<] ba<l the view ; but we had to go down 
the hanger. We IikI, iinleed, some roads to get al^ng 
a.s well os wc could afienvar<U ; but wc bad to get 
down the banger first. The horses took the lead, and 
crept partly <lovvn u[>on their feet and partly upon their 
hocks. It was c.xtremely slipper)' too ; for the soil is a 
sort of marl, or, as they call it here, maunie, or luame. 
which is when wet very much gny soaf. In such 
a cose it was likely that 1 should keep in the rear, 
which 1 did, and I descended by taking hold of the 
branches of the underwood, and so letting myself down. 
When we got to the bottom I bade my man, when 
he should go back to Uphusband, tell the people theie 
that Ash$namu*orth L^nc is not the ^vorst piece of 
road ill the world. Our worst, however, was not come 
yet, nor had we by any means seen the most novel 
sights. 

After crossing a little held and going through a farm- 
yard, wc came into a lane, which was at once road ami 
river. Wc found a hard bottom, however ; and vvhen 
w*c got out of the water, wc got into a lane w'lth high 
banks. The banks were quarries of while stone, like 
Fortland-stonc, and the bed of the road was of the s.ame 
stone ; and the rains having 1>cen heavy for a day or two 
before, the whole was as clean and as white as the steps 
of a fund-holder or dead -weight doorway in one of the 
Squares of the Here were we, then, going along 

a stone road with stone banks, and yet the underwood 
and trees grew well upon (he to|is of the bonks. In the 
solid stone beneath us there were a horse-track and 
wheel-tracks, the fonner about three and the latter about 
six inches deep. 1 low many many ages it must have 
taken the horses* feet, the wheels, and the water to wear 
down this stone so os to form a hollow way ! The horses 
seemed alarmed at their situation ; they tro<1 w ith fear ; 
but they took us along very nicely, and at last got 
safe Into the Indescribable dirt and mire of the road from 
Hawkley Green to Greatham. Here the bottom of all 
the land is this solid white stone, and the top Is that 
mamc which I have l>efore described. The hop-roots 
penetrate down into this stone. How deep the stone may 
be I know not ; but when 1 came to look up at the end 
of one of the piers, or promontories, mentioned above, I 
found i\M It was all of this same stone. 
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A Tavern Dinner. 

flAvin^ l.iid iny plan to sleep nl Andover l.ist night, 

I \\ \x]\ iwo F.indiam friejuls, Messrs Knowles and 

Wot, to <linc nt the ordinary at the George Inn, which 
i' kept t'V one Sutton, a rich oh I fellow, who wore a 
round •■'kirted deeved fustian Mai>tcoal, a dirty white 
apr>>n tied nuind his ini<ldle, and with no coat on ; having 
a look the and the sharf'at that 1 ever .saw in 

any set of features in niy whole life-time ; having an air 
of .miliority and of ma>terbhip which, to a stranger, as I 
w,iN. >ccmetl cjuilc incoinpatihlc with the meanness of his 
dresN arul the vulgarity of his ni.anncrs *. and there Iwing, 
visihic to every l>e!iolder, constantly going on in him a 
pretty even contest between the servility of avarice and 
the insolence of wealth. A great part of the farmers and 
otlicr fair«pcoplc having gone off home, we found prepa- 
rations made for dining only al>out ten ]>coplc. Rut after 
we <ai <lown, anil it was seen that we dcsigi>c<l to dine, 
guests came in apace, the prcpar.ttions were augmented, 
and as many as could dine came and <lincd with us* 

4 

After I lie <1 inner was over, the room became fuller and 
fuller ; guests came in from the other inns, where they 
had been ilining, till at last the room became os full as 
povviblc in every part, the <loor Ixring 0{>cncd, the door- 
way blocked up, and the stairs lea<ling to the room 
cr.anuucii from bottom to top. In this state of things, 
Mr Knowles, who was our chairman, gave my healthy 
which, of course, was followed by a sf*<«h : and, as the 
reader will readily suppose, to have an opportunity of 
making a speech was the main motive for my going to 
dine at tus infit at any hour, and especially at snw 
Oi/tki at night. In this speech I, after descanting on 
the present <Icvastating ruin, and on those successive acts 
of the Ministers and the parliament by which such ruin 
had been producc<l ; after remarking on the shuffling, the 
tricks the contrivances from 1797 up to last March, I 
proceeded to offer to the company nty trajcfis for hcliev* 1 
ing that no attempt would l>c ma<le to relieve the farmers 
and others, by putting out the paper-money again, as in 
1822, or by a bank-restriction. Just as I was stating 
thoc my reasons, on a prospective matter of such deep 
interest to my hearers, amongst whom were land-owners, 
land-renters, cattle and sheep dealers, hop and cheese ' 
producers and merchants, and even one, two, or more 
countf)' Ixtnkcrs? just as I was engaged in staling //ly 
Kiisot$s for my opinion on a matter of such vital import- 
ance 10 the parties present, who were all listening to me 
with the greatest attention ; just nt this time a noise >vas 
heard, and a sort of row was taking place in the passage, 
the cause of which was, upon inquiry, found to be no 
less a ]>crsonage than our landlord, our host Sutton, who, 
it appeared, finding that my speech-making had cut off, 
or at Ic.'isl suspended, all intercourse between the dining, 
now become a drinking, room and the Air ; who, finding 
that I had been the cause of a great ‘ restriction in the 
exchange’ of our money for his ‘neat* ‘genuine* com- 
mcKlitics downstairs, and being, apparently, an airlcnt 
admirer of the • liberal’ system of ‘free trade;* who, 
finding, in short, or rather supposing, that if my longue 
were not stopped from running, his taps would be, had, 
though an old man, fought, or, at least, forced his way 
up the thronged stairs and through the passage and 
doorway, into the room, and was (with what breath 
the struggle had left him) beginning to bawl out to 
me, when some one called to him, and told him that 


he was cauring an interruption, to which he answered, 
that that was what he had come to do ! And then he 
went un to say, in so many words, that my speech 
injured his sab* of liquor ? 

The disgust and abhorrence which such conduct could 
not fail to excite produced, at first, a desire to quit the 
roam and the house, and even a proposition to that effect 
But, after a minute or so to reflect, the company resolved 
not to quit the room, but to turn him out of it, who had 
cause<l the interruption ; and the old fellow, finding him- 
self «t<kUdy saved the labour of shoving, or kicking, him 
out of the room, hy retreating out of the doorway with 
all the activity of which he was master. After this I 
proceeded with my speech -miking ; and, this being 
ended, the great business of the evening, namely, 
drinking, smoking, and singing, was about to be pro- 
cce<lcd in, by a company who had just closed an 
anluous and anxious week, who had before them a 
Sunday morning to sleep in, and whose wives were, 
for the far greater part, at a convenient distance. An 
.assemblage of circumstances more auspicious to ‘ free 
trade * in the ‘ neat ’ and ‘ genuine * has seldom occurred! 
But, now behold, the old fustian-jacketed fellow, whose 
head w AS, I think, portvdtrtdy took it into that head not 
only to lay ‘ restrictions * upon trade, hut to impose an 
absolute cmKirgo ; cut off entirely all supplies W'hatever 
from his bar to the room, as long as / remasnrd tfi that 
room, A message to this effect from the old fustian 
man having been, through the waiter, communicated 
to Mr Knowles, and he having communicated it to the 
comp.iny, I addressed the company in nearly these 
words : ‘ Gentlemen, (torn and bred, as you know I was, 
on the borders of this county, and fond, as I am, of bacon, 
Ilampihirt hop have, with me, always been objects of 
admiration rather than of contempt ; but that which has 
just hap]>cncd here induces me to observe that this 
feeling of mine has been confined to hogs of four Ugs* 
For my part, 1 like your company too well to quit it 
I have paid this fellow six shUHnp for the wing of a 
fowl, a bit of bread, and a pint of small beer. I have 
a right to sit here ; I want no drink, and those who 
do, being refused it here, have a right to send to other 
houses for it, and to drink it here.* 

However, Mammon soon got the upper hand down- 
stairs, all the fondness for ‘ free trade ' returned, and up 
came the old fustian-jacketed fellow, bringing pipes, 
tobacco, wine, grog, sling, and seeming to be as pleased 
os if he had just sprung a mine of gold ! Nay, he soon 
after this came into the room with two gentlemen, who 
had come to him to ask where I was. He actually came 
up to me, making me a bow, and, telling me that those 
gentlemen wished to be introduced to me, he, with a 
fawning look, laid his hand upon my knee I ‘ Take 
away your pew* said 1, and, shaking (he gentlemen by 
the hand, I said, ‘1 am happy to see you, gentlemen, 
even though introduced by this fellow/ Things now 
proceeded without interruption ; songs, toasts, and 
speeches filled up the time, until half-past two o’clock 
this morning, though in the house of a landlord who 
receives the sacrament, but who, from his manifestly 
ardent attachment to the ‘liberal principles* of ‘free 
trade,* would, I have no doubt, have suffered us, if we 
could have found money and throats and stomachs, to 
sit and sing and talk and drink until two o’clock of a 
Sunday afternoon instead of two o’clock of a Sunday 
morning. It was not politics ; it was not ptrsanel dislike 
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to me ; for the fellcw knew nothing of me. It 2s 
I (old the company, this : he looked upon their 

bodies as so many gat(er> to drain oiT the contciiu of 
his taps, and u}K>n their purses as so many small hcap> 
from which lo lake the means of augmenting his great 
one ; and, finding that 2 had been, no matter how, the 
cause of suspemling this work of ‘ reciprocity,’ he wanted, 
and no matter how, to rc«orc the reciprocal system to 
motion. All that 1 have to a<ld is this : that the next 
lime this old sharp- looking fellow gets fix shiliin>*s from 
me for a dinner, he shall, if he choose, nuy in any 
manner that he likes, and season me with hand so un» 
sparing as to produce in the feeders thirst unquenchable. 

Then and Now. 

After living within a few hundred yards of Westminster 
Hall, and the Abbey Church, and the Bridge, and look* 
ing from my own windows into St James’s Park, all 
other buildings and spots appear mean and instgniheant. 

1 went io*day to sec the house I formerly occupietL 
How small \ It is abvays thus : the >vords la^c and 
small arc carried about with us in our minds, and \se 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was rcccivcil, 
remains during our absence from the object. When I 
returned lo Kngland in iS«o, after an alisence, from the 
country parts of it, of sixteen years, the trees, the hedges, 
even the parks and woods, seemed so small ! It made 
me laugh lo hear little gutters that I could jump over 
called rivers I The Thames was but a * creek * I But 
when, In about a month after my arrival in London, 1 
went lo Famham, the place of my birth, what was my 
surprise ! Everything was Ucome so pitifully small ! 

I had lo cross, in tny po?>t -chaise, the long and dreary' 
heath of Bagshot ; then, at the end of it, to mount a hill 
called Hungry Hill; anti from that hill I knew that I 
should look down into the 1>cautiful and fertile vale of 
Varnham. My heart Huttered with tm]>a(icnce, mixed 1 
with a sort of fe.nr, to see all the scenes of my child- 
hood ; for I Iwcl learned l^jfore the death of my father 
and mother. There is a hill not for from the town, calleti 
Crooksimry Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form 
of a cone, and is planted wlih Scotch hrdrees. Here 
I used lo take the eggs and young ones of crows and 
magpies. This hill was a famous object in the ncigh« 
liourhood. It served as the super]ati%'c degree of height. 

• As high a.s Crooksbury Hill ’ meant, with us, the utmost 
degree of height. Therefore the first object that my eyes 
sought was this hill. I could not believe my eyes J 
Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous 
hill removed, and a little heap pul in its stead 5 for 1 
had seen in New Bninswick a single rock, or hill of solid 
rock, ten times as big, and four or five times os high J 
Tlic post-boy going down-hill, and not a bad road, 
whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from 
the garden of which I could sec the prodigious sand* 
hill where I had begun my gardening works. WTiat a 
nothing I Bui now came rushing into my mind all at 
once my pretty little garden, my little blue smock-frock, 
my little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used lo 
ftetX out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of 
my gentle and tender-hearted and a/Tcctionate mother I 
I hastened hack Into the room. If I had looked a 
moment longer I should have dropped. When 1 came 
lo reflect, what a change! I looked down at my dress, 
^'^hat a change I What scenes I had gone through I 
How altered my state I I had dined the day before 


at a 5ccrct.ify of &latc’> in lonqany wtih Mr Tiu. and 
\\m\ U*cn wailed upim by inen m gaudy liscric* : I had 
had nobody to assist me in the v\..rld. No tcachcr> of 
.my sort. Xobody to shelter me from the cunK^quence 
of Ixid, and no one to counsel me to l^chaviour. 

1 felt proud. 1 he distinctions of rank, birth, anrl wealth 
all became nothing in my cyc» ; and from tl.at ni jmcni— 
lev. th.m a month after my arrival in Kr>gland — I re^^^lve^l 
never to l>cnd before them. 

On Field-Sports. 

laking it for granted, then, that sport ^Juen are a.s 
g<xMl as other folks on the score of humanity, the sj>'/rts 
of the field, like every thing else done in the fields, t^md 
to pro<lucc or presenc health. I prefer them to all 
other pastime, because they produce early rising ; l>ecause 
they have a tendency lo lead young men into virtuous 
habits. It is where men congregate that the vices haunt. 
A hunter or a shooter may also be a gambler and a 
drinker; but he is lcv< likely lo be fond of the two latter 
if he l>e fond of the former. lioys will take to something 
in the way of p.istime ; .and it i> letter that they take to 
that which is innocent, healthy, and manly, than that 
which is vicious, unhealthy, and cfTcminate. 

A new «dicion of SfUctu^Ht /tc>m CMeUt in 

e vot&, wa* issued by hit son <> vols. 1S48); re- 

printed in icjo- See Memoirs by E. Smith (9 %ols, i8;S), E. J. 
Cariyie (1904), Lewis Melville (a volfc 1913), C. D. N. Cole (1994 V 

Henry James Pye (1745- fS 13), poetaster 
and police magistrate, has for more than a 
hundred years been a standing joke— an un- 
happy fate he would doubtless have escaped had 
he not had the fortune to be made poet-laurcaic ; 
for the ‘jXKriical VyCy as Sir Waller called him, 
was, to quote an editorial note lo the of 

Juti^uunty 'eminently respectable in everything 
but his poetry.* ‘That bad eminence’ was not, 
like Satan’s, due to merit, nor was it so much 
owing to his unequallctl eminence in badness as 
to his being raised lo ofEcial literary eminence 
in spite of the admitted badness of his pocir)*. 
Born in London, he studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and inherited from his father great 
estates in Berkshire, and even greater debts. 
He sat in Parliament for the county from 1784 
to 1790, had meanwhile to sell his property, and 
was glad in 1792 to obtain the post of police 
magistrate for Westminster, as forty-four years 
earlier Fielding had been. From his youth he 
had been ambitious to shine as a poet, and 
while at Oxford printed a birthday ode to the 
Prince of Wales. When in 1790 Pitt appointed 
him laureate, he had published several ‘poetical 
essays ’ (on Beauty y Apuusementy &c.)y and poems on 
Farrift^<ion /filly The Progress of Refiuementy on 
shooting, and even on ballooning I {Airophouiou) 
— banal subjects mostly, and all m a hopelessly 
banal style, though his Six Odes from Piudar 
were respectable, like his translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics. Hence the appointment to the laureate* 
ship was the signal for an outburst of mirth, 
scorn, and witticism at the laureate’s expense, 
renewed from time to time on the regular appear* 
ance of royal birthday odes and laureate's verses 
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to order. Pyc translated from Tynxus and the 
Homeric Hymns; wrote a C<tr»ur/ Stra/Zare for 
the year 1800; and in 1801 produced his epic 
Alfri'd^ desen inf by its six books* length to rank 
as his nax^fmtn oftus. It is hardly remembered 
that he was also a playwright, his tragedies of 
y /'<• of Mc.jttx and AddnuU havirf been 

produced (with small success*) in 1794 •'tnd 1800; 
in A Prior Lloifn, a comedy, he collaborated i 
\Nitli his son-in-law. The Inquisitor, published 
in 179S, was an a<laptaiion from the German, 
but was nntii ipatcd by Holcrofis rendcrinf of 
the same orifin.d. 

1 1 is Counfh'uts on tiu' Commeuiaton tf Shakespear 
commend not too enilui>iasiically Shakespeare's 
works. Mho |)ci iisal of w hich, through the course of 
my life, has been a favourite amusement in my 
hours of leisure.’ Shakespeare is notoriously vcr>' 
careless as to the unities and probabilities ; is un- 
c<|uallc<i in the terrific and sublime, but ‘docs not 
possess the power of Otway and many inferior 
poets of cxcilinf pity.' ‘ He highly possesses all 
the sublimity, the variety, the accurate description, 
and tlic scenery independent of the representa- 
tion, of the epopee, both serious and comic 
united.’ He excels in certain of the virtues of 
the ‘ethic poet’ and of the lyric poet, but 
* sometimes sivcils his sublime to the bombast, 
and sometimes sinks his humour to buffoonery.’ 
The chief faults of his commentators ‘arise from 
a desire to say cvcrj'thing they can say, not only 
on tlic passage commented on, but on everything 
that has been said in the comment;’ and Pye 
tlicreuiion proceeds in 350 pages to add his 
comments to those of Malone and Siccvcns, 
pointing out the obvious superfluity of so many 
of them. Probably Pye’s most popular work 
was his Summary of thi Du (us of a Justice of 
Peace out of Scssiousy which, published in r8o8, 
reached a fourth edition in 1827. 

As laureate, Pye succeeded Warton, held the 
office twenty-three years, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by Southey. It was his curious function 
by hardly interrupted versification to connect the 
beginning of George HP’s reign and the creative 
period of the nineteenth ccntur>'. He represents 
nobody but himself, and happily he exerted no in-' 
fluence ; but ‘ when the Pye was opened,’ to quote 
one of the many bad jokes made at his expense 
—when he began to publish poems, Boswell had 
not yet discovered Johnson, Goldsmith had not 
printed any of the books by which his name 
is known ; and when Pye’s mill ceased pro- 
ducing, Coleridge and Wordsworth, Scott and 
Byron, had established their name and fame as 
representative poets. 

It was in the fateful year 1801 that Pye produced 
his magnum opusy a monumentil epic on Alfrtdy 
his trials and triumphs, of more than four thousand 
decasyllabic rhyming lines, distributed into six 
books, and magnificently printed in a splendid 
<)uarto. Written in the last years of the eighteenth 


century for the inauguration of the nineteenth, and 
issued Just when the union with Ireland had come 
into force, the poem naturally adopted a strongly 
unionist tone, and indulged in roseate hopes for the 
newly constituted United Kingdom and empire, 
which, if not justified by the event exactly as was 
forecast, have yet been in other respects more than 
fulfilled. Relying more on creative imagination 
than even on the most fabulous of the Scottish 
historians, Pye makes Alfred in his dark days 
come, a suppliant for help, to Grcgor>' of Scotland ; 
and the issue of Alfred’s crowning mercy, the defeat 
of the Danes at Ethandun. is largely due to the 
Scottish allies, with whom the poet, still more un- 
historically, makes an Irish and a Welsh contingent 
co-opcraic. The scr\ iccs in the field of the remain- 
ing section of the Celtic fringe arc not recognised ; 
but, to atone for this, Pye gives ‘ a Cornubian bard’ 
an imiiorlant share in the proceedings of the day. 
On the arrival, somewhat unexpected, of the Scot- 
tish, Welsh, and Irish armies, the English are not 
a little gratified at these convenient additions to 
their fighting strength : 

Wondering, they see upon the aerial brow 
Cambria's and Caledon i.Vs banners flow. . . . 

Here crowned with recent conquest to Uie skies 
The snow-white steed in Saxon banners flies ; 

There Cambria's griffin on the aiurc field 
In snaky volumes writhes around the shield ; 

And Scotia’s lion, proud, erect, and bold, 

Rears high his irritable crest in gold. 

Gold too her harp and stnmg with silver w ire, 

Erin her arms displays with kindred fire, 

An<l Britain’s sister isles in Alfred’s cause conspire. 

Alfred fully recognised the importance of having 
all the peoples of the British islands united against 
outlandish invaders and foes : 

My faithful subjects and my brave allies, 

All equal heirs of Albion’s fostering skies, 

Nor peace nor lil>crly can Britain know 
But from the fall of yon injurious foe. . . . 

And ye from Cambria’s hills who join our hand, 

From Caledonia’s rocks and Erin’s strand, 

Generous and brave compeers \ O now Ik shewn 
The only strife that future times shall own. 

In the ensuing battle the various contingents be* 
have with equal bravery : 

Here Caledonia’s hardy mountainecTS 
Lift (he broad targe, there mark her lowland spean \ 
While Cambria’s and leme’s warriors brave 
With lighter arms 

do their duty on this memorable day. Donaldi the 
Scottish prince, dies gloriously at the hands of the 
Danish Hubba while in the act of saving Alfred’s 
life. And when the decisive battle of Ethandun— 
Pye rightly identifies it with Eddington— crushed 
the foe ‘ in the dire blazonry of Danish gore,^ and 
Guthrum had made absolute surrenderi then after 
all was over and much speech-making satisftic* 
torily accomplished, the ‘ Cornubian Bard’ — so that 
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the Saxons and the other Celts might not forget 
the old British kingdom of Cornwall or W'est 
Wales — has a long and important statement to 
make, winding up with a highly optimistic pro- 
phetic vision, which migitt be regarded as a com- ] 
pletc ]>rogramme of enlightened Unionism plus 1 
Imperialism. Even if wc date the vision in 180J, 
rather than in 871, it seems well worth t|Uoting 
(with Pye’s own capitals) : 

Now learn events yet imrcvealcd that lie 
In the dark bosom of futuriiv. 

As my delighted eyes in yon firm line 
With friendly fol<ls sec Albion’s banners join, 

I view them in prophetic vision shewn 
l*ni(e<l subjects of a mighty throne ; 

Sec Cambria’s, Caledonia’s, Anglia's name 
Blended and lost in Britain’s prouder fame. 

And yc, fair Erin’s sons, though Ocean’s tide 
From Britain’s shores your kind ret! shores divide. 

That tide shall bear your mingled flags unfurl’d 
A mutual barrier from an envying world ; 

While the same waves that hostile inroad aue 
The sister isles to closer compact draw. 

Waft Friendship’s intercourse and Plenty’s stores 
From Shannon’s brink to Humber’s distant shores 
Each separate interest, se}>arate right shall cease, 
Link'd in eternal amity and peace, 

While Concord blesses w'ith celestial smiles 
Ihk favoured Empire of the British Isles. 

Robert Bloomfield (1766-1833), author of 
Th 4 Farmer^ s B0}\ was born at Honington near 
Bury St Edmunds. His father, a tailor, died 
whilst the poet was a child, and at eleven he was 
placed under his uncle, a farmer. He was too 
feeble and diminutive for Bold-labour, and four 
years Liter he joined an elder brother in London, 
to learn the trade of shoemaker ; but his countr)’ 
service furnished materials for his FarttuFs Doy^ 
and gave reality to his descriptions. But it was 
in the shoemakers garret that his poetry' first came 
to (he birth \ and it was Capcll Lofft, (he literary 
lawyer and Suffolk squire, to whom the manu- 
script was shown after rejection by several London 
booksellers, who introduced it to the world and 
befriended the writer in many ways. At this 
time Bloomfield was thirty-two years of age, and 
having married in 1790, had three children. The 
Farmer^s Boy (iSoo) straightway became popular, 
and was even translated into French and Italian 
(part of it into Latin also) ; 26,000 copies went off 
in less than three years ; and the Duke of Grafton 
settled on its author a shilling a day, and got him 
a post (1802) in the Seal Office, which he soon 
resigned. In 1802 Bloomfield published Rural 
TaUs ; to these succeeded Wild Flowers (t8o6), 
The Banks 0/ the IVye (1811), Afay day with (he 
A/uses (1822), &c He made ^Colian harps; he 
engaged in the bookselling business, but was 
notably unlucky; and latterly, half-blind and 
irritable almost to madness, he lived at ShefTord 
in Bedfordshire. Christopher North praised The 
Solduf^s Home as no whit inferior to Bums’s 


Soldier^ s I\<(iint ; Charles Lamb, on the other 
hand, tried the Farmers Bo}\ but found it un- 
a()pcti^»ing : and later generations have inclined 
rather to Lamb’s than to Chriviophcrs siew. The 
sm(K>thncss and correctness, good feeling and good 
taste, t)( the peasant poet's verses arc remarkable ; 
fire and fervour, |)as>ion and pov\C'r. arc usually 
lacking ; the descriptions, if true to nature, arc 
often tame and tedious. Vet he somctinic-* has 
adnurablc passages, and occasionally notcssorlhy 
sentences and phrases, such as: ‘If fields arc 
prisons, where is Lil)crtyr’ *.\nd stranger^ tell 
of three times skimmed sky-blue;’ ‘What trouble 
waits upon a casual fronn/ Hloomfield's name will 
sur\ivc as a mancl of self-culture when his poetry 
is unread and forgotten. Of the following extracts 
the first two arc from the Farmer^ s Boy^ which 
falls into four parts, one for each of the seasons ; 
the others from May-day with the Muses. 

The Invocation. 

O come, blest Spirit ! whatsoe'er thou art, 

Thou kindling warmth that hoverNt round my heart, 
Sweet inmate, hail ! thou source of sterling joy. 

That poverty itself cannot destroy, 

Be thou my Muse, and faithful still to me. 

Retrace the paths of wild ol>scurity. 

No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearse ; 

No Alpine wonders thunder through my ver^, 

The roaring cataract, (he snow-topt hill. 

Inspiring awe till breath itself stands still : 

Nature’s sublimer scenes ne’er charmed mine eyes, 

Nor science led me through the boundless skies ; 

From meaner objects far my raptures flow ; 

O point these raptures ! bid my bosom glow \ 

And lead my soul to ecstasies of praise 
For all the blessings of my infant day^s \ 

Bear me through regions where gay Fancy* dwelU, 

But mould to Truth’s fair form what memory telU. 

Live, trifling incidents, and grace my song, 

Th.it to the humblest menial belong : 

To him whose drudgery unheeded goes. 

His joys unreckoned, as his cares or woes ; 

Though joys and cares in every path are sown, 

And youthful minds have feelings of their own. 

Quick springing sorrows transient as the dew, 

Delights from trifles, trifles ever new. 

’Twos thus w*ith Giles : meek, fatherless, and poor : 
Labour bis portion, but he felt no more ; 

No stripes, no tyTonny his steps pursued ; 

His life was constant, cheerful servitude : 

Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look. 

The fields his study, nature was his book ; 

And revolving seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold, tempestuous to serene, 

Through eveiy change still varied his employ, 

Yet each new duty brought its share of joy. 

Harveat^bome. 

A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 

NYhere Heaven’s munificence makes all the show 
O’er every field and golden prospect found. 

That gUds the ploughman's Sunday morning’s roond^ 
^Yhen on some eminence he takes his stand. 

To judge the smiling produce of the lai^ 
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Here Vanity back, licr head to bide: 

Wliat is there here to fhttcr human pride? 
i he lowering fnliric, or ihc dome's loud roar, 

And Steadfast columns may astonish more. 

Where the charmed ga/er lung delight c<l slays, 

Vet traced but lo the architect Ibe praise ; 

NV’hilst liere, the veriest clown that treads the so<l, 
Without one scruple gives the praise to Got! ; 

And twofold joys possess his raplutcnl mind, 
hrom gratitude an<l a<!miration joined. 

Mere, ‘midst the boldest triumphs other worth, 
Nature herself invites the reapers forth ; 

|)arcs the keen sickle from its twelvemonth’s rest, 

And gives that ardour which in every breast 
From Inf.mcy to Age alike appears 
When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 

No rake takes here what Heaven lo all bestows— 
Chihlren of want, for you the l)Ounty flows! 

And every cottage from the plenteous store 
Receives a burden nightly at iU door. 

Hark f where the sweeping scythe now rips along : 
Kacli >turdy mower, emulous and slroiig, 

Whose writhing U*rn\ meridian heat defies, 

Henris i»'er his work, and every sinew tries ; 

rales the waving treasure at his feet, 

Hui sjurcs the ri^ing clover, short and sweet. 

Come, Health! come. Jollity ! light-fooled, come; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 
Kach licart awaits and hails you as its ow n ; 

Faeh moistencrl brow, that scorns to wear a frowm ; 
The unpcopletl <KvcUing mourns its tenants stniyctl 5 
h^eu the domestic laughing dairymaid 
Hies to the field, Ihc general toil to share. 

Meanwhile the farmer (juits his e 11 <»w*chair, 

His cool brick floor, his pitcher, and his e.ase, 

An<l bntvcs tlic sultry beams, and gladly sees 
His gales thrown o|>cn, and his team abroad. 

The ready group attendant on his word, 

To turn the swarth, the rpiivcring loarl to rear, 

Or ply the busy rake the hand lo clear. 

Summer’s light garb itself now ctiinbrons grown, 
Fach his thin doublet in the shade throws down ; 
Where oft the mastiff skulks with half-shut eye, 

And rouses at the stranger passing hy ; 

Whilst unrest raine<l the social converse flows, 

And every breast Ix>vc ’5 powerful impulse knows, 
And rival wits with more than rustic grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face, 

May-day with the Old Squire. 

Thus came the jovial day ; no stre.iks of red 
O’er the broad portal of the mom was spread, 

Hut one high-sailing mist of dazzling white, 

A screen of gossamer, a magic light, 

I )ootnctl instantly, by simplest shepherd’s ken, 

'I'o reign awhile, and Ik exhaled at ten. 

O’er leaves, o’er blossoms, by his |>owcr restored, 
Forth came the conquering sun and looked abroad ; 
Millions of dew-drops fell, yet millions hung, 

Like words of (ransixirt trembling on the tongue, 
Too strong for utterance Thus the infant Iwy, 
With rosebud checks, and features tuned to joy, 
Weeps while he struggles with restraint or pain ; 

But change the scene, and make him laugh again. 
His heart rekindles, and his check appears 
A thousand times more lovely through his tears, 


From the first glimpse of day a busy scene 
Was that high swelling lawn, that destined green^ 
Which shadowless expanded far and wide, 

The mansion’s ornament, the hamlet’s pride ; 

To cheer, to order, to direct, contrive, 

Even old Sir Ambrose had been up al five ; 

There his whole household lalKurcd in his view,— 

But light is labour where the task is new. 

Some >vhcclc<l the turf lo build a grassy throne 
Hound a huge thorn that spread his boughs alone, 
Rough -rin’d and bold, as master of the place ; 

Five generations of the Higham race 
Had plucked his flowers, and still he held his sway, 
Wavt^ his white head, and felt the bre.ath of May. 
Some from the green-house rangctl exotics round, 

To bask in o\>cn day on English ground : 

And 'midst them in a line of splendour drew 
Long wreaths and garlands gathered in the dew. 

Some spread the snowy canvas, propped on high, 

O’er sheltered tables with their whole supply ; 

Some swung the biting scythe with merry' face, 

And cropped the daisies for a dancing space ; 

Some roile<! the mouldy barrel in his might, 

From prison’d darkness into cheerful light, 

And fcncctl him round with cans ; and others bore 
The creaking hamper with its costly store, 

Well corked, well flavoured, and well taxed, that camo 
From Lusitanian mountains dear to fiime, 

Whence Gama stccrcti, and led the conquering way 
To eastern triumphs and the realms of day. 

A thousand minor tasks filled every hour. 

Till the sun gained the zenith of his i>owcr, 

When every path was thronged with old and young, 
An<l many a skylark in his strength iipsprung 
To bid them welcome. Not a face was there 
But for May-day at least had banished care : 

No cringing looks, no pauper talcs to tell, 

No timid glance— they knew their host loo well, — 
Freedom was there, and joy in every eye : 

Such scenes were England’s l>oast in days gone by* 
Beneath the thorn was good Sir Ambrose found, 

His guests an ample crescent formed around i 
Nature's own carpet spread the space between, 

Where blyth domestics plied in gold and green* 

The venerable chaplain waved his wand, 

And silence followed os he stretched his hand, 

And with a trembling voice, and heart sincere, 
Implorctl a blessing on th' abundant cheer. 

Down sat the mingling throng, and shared a feast 
With hearty welcomes given, by love increased ; 

A patriarch family, a dose-linked band, 

True to their niml chieftain, heart and hand i 
The deep carouse can never boost the bliss, 

The animation of a scene like this. 

At length the damask cloths were whisked away^ 
Like fluttering sails upon a summer's day ; 

The heyday of enjoyment found repose 5 
The worthy baronet majestic rose ; 

They viewed him, while his ole was filling round, 

The monarch of his otvn paternal ground. 

His cup was full, and where the blossoms bowed 
Over his head, Sir Ambrose spoke aloud, 

Nor stopped a dainty form or phrase to cull^ 
llis heart elated, like his cup, was full 
^ Full be your hopes, and rich the crops that fall f 
Health to my neighbours, happiness to all T 
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Dull must that clown <IuU as winter s ^lect. 

Who would not instantly be on his feel : 

An echoing health to mingling shouts gave place, 

‘Sir Ambrose Higharn. and his noble race* !* 

A complete collection of [lioocnfieU's >horks« Miiiclt O'mpnse many 
short and occasional pieces a> well as a short pro«e * viUa2:e drama, ' 
was made in 1824 ; and there have been several editi^ni ol them 
since, as in 1864 and 1833. TA^ Vkith an iiiir^luc- 

tion and notes by Darlington, appeared in 

Capell Loflft (1751-1824), was a Whig bar- 
rister with a taste for letters ; he wrote legal 
treatises, poems, magazine articles, anti books on 
theological, astronomical, and political subjects. 
The son of the famous Duchess of Marlborough's 
$ecretar)% he was born in London, passed from 
Eton to Peterhouse, Cambridge, lived on his estate 
at Troston near Duty St Edmunds, and died near 
Turin. He was a keen reformer, a warm admirer of 
Napoleon, the friend of Fox, Clarkson, Wiibcrforcc, 
and Arthur Young, anti the patron of Bloomficitl. 
A son who bore the s;inie name (1806-73) 
died at Millmcad in Mrginia was also a poet and 
miscellaneous writer 

Jniucs ttraliaiiic (1765-1811), the son of a 
thriving Whig lawyer in Glasgow, went in 1784 to 
Edinburgh to study law, and, after ({ualifying as a 
Writer to the Signet, was admitted as an advocate 
in 1795. Bui in 1809 he took Anglican orders, 
and was successively curate of Shipton Moyne in 
(Gloucestershire, and of Scdgcfield in Durham. Ill- 
health compelled him to abandon his curacy when 
his talents had attracted notice and rendered him 
a popular preacher 5 and he tlied soon after his 
return to Scotland. His works include^ besides 
one or two earlier pieces, .lAr^, of Scodanti^ 

a dramatic poem (i8ot), The Sabbath (1804), 
Sabbath^ Walks (1805), The Hirds of Scollatul 
(1806), and DriUsh Georgies (1809), all in blank 
verse. The Sabbath is his best achievement ; in 
the Georj^‘es^ spite of some fine descriptions, he is 
too detailed and too practical in his instructions. 
Scott spoke warmly of him, Christopher North 
lauded him, and Byron, as might be cxpcctcti, 
sneered. Grahame has some affinity with Cowper, 
He has no humour or satire, it is true, and he has 
many prosaic lines, but he displays not a little of 
CowpcFs power of dose and happy observation, 
with the same devoutness and seriousness lend- 
ing to melancholy. The ordinary features of the 
Scottish landscape he portrays truly, sometimes 
vividly, and always without exaggeration, though 
he often adds a special note of tenderness or 
solemnity. Content with humble things, he paints 
the charms of a retired cottage- life, the calm of a 
Sabbath morning, a walk in the fields, or even a 
bird's nest, with such unfeigned delight and striking 
truth that the reader is constrained to sec and feel 
with him, to rejoice in the elements of poetry and 
meditation scattered around, even in the homeliest 
objects. 

Prom "The Sabbath." 

How still the morning of the hallowetl day *. 

Mute It the voice of rural labour, hushed 
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'I he ploughlK)y'> \\hisUc and ihc milkmaicTs song. 

The scythe lies ghllerin;; in the <kxvy «Tcaih 
Of gmss, mingled with fa<lmj* llowcrs, 

I hai yeslcr*mom bloomed uavitj^ in the breeze. 
Sounds the mo^t faint attract the ear — (he bum 
Of early Ixc. the trickling of ilic <levv. 
dhc distant bleating midway up tlie hdk 
CalmnesN seems throne<l on yon unnuning clvud. 

To him who Nvanders c>*cr the upland leas. 

1 he blackbird's note conies mellower from (he dale ; 
Anc) ^\>cetcr from the sky the gladsome l.ark 
Warbles hi-. hca\cii-tune<l song ; ihe lulling br^xik 
M urmurs m^»rc gently down (he <leep*snnk glen : 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling srm^kc 
Oem'ioimis the mist* Is hcanl at interv.nis 
The v(»ice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

W'ith <lovc*like wings IVacc o*cr yon village broods? 
The di/jying mill-svheel remits ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceascti ; .all* all .around is (^uietne^s. 
l-e-s fearful on this d.ay, the limping h.are 
vStops, .and looks l>ack. and >to|>s, and h>oks on man, 
Her de.adlic^t foe. 'fhe toibw^irn horse, set free. 
Tnhecfiful of the p.a.sture, roams at large ; 

And, his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls 

Ills iron*.armc<l ho<»f> gleam in (he morning ray, 

Hnt chiefiy man the d.ny of rest enjoys. 

Hail, Sabl»ath I thee I hail, the poor mans d.iy. 

On other da)*s, the m.an of toil is doome<l 
To cat his joyless bread, Jonedy, the ground 
Both sent and hoa*r<l, screened from the winter's cold 
And summer's heat by ncigbl>ounng hedge or tree ; 

But on this day, cml>osonicd in his home, 

He sh.ares Ihe frugal meal with those he loves ; 

W'ith those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 
Of giving thanks to Gwl— not th.mks of form, 

A wonl and a grimace, but reverently, 

W^iih covcrc<l face an<l upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee 1 hail, the poor man's day: 

The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air pure from the city's smoke ; 

WTiilc wandering slowly up the river-side, 
lie meditates on Him whose j>ower he marks 
In each green tree that proudly cpreads Ihc bough. 

As in the tiny flew-l)cnt flowers that bloom 
Around the roots ; and while he thus surveys 
With elevated joy each rural charm, 

He hopes— yet fears prc.>umption in the hope — 

To reach those realms where Sabbath never ends. 

But now his steps a welcome sound recalls : 

Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile. 

Fills a)] the air, inspiring joyful awe : 

Slowly the throng moves o'er the tomb- pa veil ground ; 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by Ihe thoughtless l>oy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well picaseil ; 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God — these, spite of all their ills, 

A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 
They enter in ; a placid stillness reigns. 

Until the man of God, worthy the name, 

Opens the book, and rcvcrenlially 

The staled portion reads. A jviuse ensues. 

The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes. 

Then swells into a diapason full : 

The people rising sing, ‘with harp, with han\ 

And voice of psalms ;* harmoniously attuned 
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1'he various voices blcml ; tlic long-<lra\Mi ai>lc5s 
At every clo>c, the lingering strain prolong. . . . 

Nor yet less j)lca.sing at the heavenly throne, 
riiv Sabbath service of the shephcr.l-l)oy ! 

In some lone glen, wljere every soun<l is lulled 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of land), or hovering falcon’s cry, 

Stretched on the ''\vav<l, he rea<ls of Jes^eN son ; 

Or sheds a tear o’er liim to I ' gypt sohl, 

An<i wonders why he »ceps: the volume eloped. 

With thymC'Sprig laid' between the leaves, he sings 
The sacred lays, liis >scckly lesson connetl 
With jneikle care beneath the lowly roof. 

Where humble lore is learnt, where humble worth 
Ihncs unrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd ‘boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 

1 ill on the heights he marks the straggling l)ands 
Ret liming homcwanl from the liousc of prayer. 

In |)eacc they liomc resort. Oh, blissful days! 

Wficn all men worship OcmI as con.scicnec wills. 

F.ir nilier times our fathers’ grand sires knew, 

A \ if t nous race to godliness devote. 

PYom 'Sabbath Walks.' 

Deligluful is this loneliness ; it calms 
My heart : pleasant the cool 1>encath these elms 
'I hat thriiw across the stream a movclc>\ shade. 

Here nature in her midnoou w)>ispcr speaks ; 

I low peaceful every sound I — the ring<lovc s plaint, 
Moaned from the forest's gloomiest retreat, 

While every other \voo<llan<l lay is mute, 

Save rthen the wren flits from her down-covcsl nest. 
Ami from tlic root-sprigs trills her ditty clear — 

Tlie grasshopper’s oft -pausing chirp— the huzi. 
Angrily shrill, of moss*enlang]c<l l>ee, 

'i'hat soon as loosed booms with full tw*.ang nway~ 

I hc sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 
Scared from the shallows by iny pissing trend. 
l>ini])1ing the \vatcr glides, with here and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
'rile treacherous surface, while the (|uick-cyc<l trout 
Watches his time to spring ; or from alwvc, 

Some feathered dam, purveying 'mong the Ixnighs 
Darts from her |>€rch, and to lier jdumelc.ss brood 
Hears off the prize. Sad emblem of man’s lot I . . . 
How dazzling white the snowy scene ! deep, deep 
'I he stillnc.ss of the winter Sabbath day— 

Not even a footfall hc.ird. Smooth arc the fields, 
Kach hollow pathway level with the plain : 

Hid arc the bushes, save that here nnti there 
Arc .Seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged the whirled drift has almost reached 
Tlic powdered keystone of the churchyard porch. 
Mute hangs the hoodcil Iwll j the toml>s lie buricil ; 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

'Hie flickering fall is o’er : the clouds disperse, 

And show the sun, hung o’er the welkin^s verge, 
.Shooting a bright but incfTcctual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. 

From the ' Georgies.’ 

How pleasant came ihy rushing, silver Tweed, 
Upon my car, when, after roaming long 
In souihcni plains, 1 'vc reached thy lovely bank I 
How bright, renowned Sark, thy little stream, 


Like ray of columned light chasing a shower, 

Would cross my homeward path ; how sweet the sound. 
When I, to hear the Doric tongue s reply, 

Would ask thy wclbknown name ! 

And must I leave. 

Dear land, ihy l>oimy braes, thy dales, 

Each haunted by its wizard stream, o’erhung 
With .ill the varied charms of bush and tree ? 

And must 1 leave the friends of youthful years. 

And mould my heart anew, to lake the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign laud, 

An<l learn to love the music of strange tongues ! 

Ves, 1 m.ay love the music of strange longues 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land : 

Hut to my parched mouth's roof cleave this tongue, 

My fancy fade into the yellow le.if, 

And thi> ofl-paudng heart forget to throl), 

If, Scdlland, thee and thine 1 e’er forget. 

John Le>*Joii( 1775-1811), Orientalist and poet, 
was bom at Denholm in Roxburghshire. His father, 
a shepherd, seeing his natural bent, determined to 
educate him for the Church. From 1790 to 1800 
he was a student of Edinburgh University. An 
excellent Latin and Greek scholar, he acquired 
also French, Spanish, Italian, and German, besides 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. From 1796 he 
studied medicine. He became no mean proficient 
in mathematics and various branches of science ; 
every difficulty seemed to vanish before his com- 
manding talents, retentive memory, and robust 
application. Some of his college vacations were 
spent at home ; and as his father's cottage afforded 
him little opportunity for tpiict and seclusion, he 
looketl out fur accommodation abroad. Mn a wild 
recess,* says Sir Walter Scott, * in the den or glen 
which gives name to the village of Denholm, he 
: contrived a sort of furnace for the purpose of such 
' chemical experiments as he was adequate to pcr« 
forming. Hut his chief place of retirement was the 
small parish church, a gloomy and ancient build* 
ing, generally believed in the neighbourhood to be 
haunted. To this chosen place of study, usually 
locked during week-days, Leyden made entrance 
by means of a window, read there for many hours 
in the day, and deposited his books and specimens 
in a retired pew. It was a >vell*choscn spot of 
seclusion, for the kirk— excepting during divine 
service— is rather a place of terror to the Scottish 
rustic, and that of Cavers was rendered more so 
by many a talc of ghosts and witchcraft of which 
it was the supposed scene, and to which Leyden, 
partly to indulge his humour, and partly to secure 
his retirement, contrived to make some modem 
additions. The nature of his abstruse studies, 
some specimens of natural history, as toads and 
adders, left exposed in their spirit*phiai$, and one 
or two practical jests played off upon the more 
curious of the peasantry, rendered *his gloomy 
haunt not only venemlcd by the wise, but feared 
by the simple of the parish.’ From this singular 
and romantic study, Leyden sallied forth, with bis 
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curious and various stores, to astonish his coneij;e 
associates ; he alrcad)* numbered amon^^ his friends 
the most distinguished literary and scientihe men 
cf Edinburgh. In 1796-98 he was tutor to the sons 
of Mr Campbell of Fairfield, whom he accompanied 
<0 the University of St Andrews. There he pursued 
his own researches in Oriental learning, and was 
licensed to preach ; in 1799 he published Disctrfiries 
^ifid SettUtmuts of flu Kurop^iins iu Xorthern 
^ud WesUrn Africa. He also contributed to the 
Edinburgh MagnzuUy to 'Monk' Lewis’s Tales oj 
IVcudery and to Scott’s Minsirelsy of the Scottish 
Border So ardent was he in assisting Sir W'altcr 
that once he walked between forty and fifty miles, 
and back again, for the sole purpose of visiting an 
old person who possessed an ancient historical 
ballad. He cherished a strong desire to visit 
foreign countries ; but when bis friends sought 
from (government on his behalf some appointment 
for him connected with the learning and languages 
of the East, the only situation they could obtain for 
him was that of assistant-surgeoii at Madras. In 
six months or so Leyden brushed up his medical 
studies and obtained the M.D. of St Andrews. 
In December 1802, summoned to join the Christ- 
mas fleet of Indiamen, Leyden finished his poem, 
the Scenes of Infancy^ describing his native 
Tcviotdale, and left Scotland for ever. After 
his arrival at Madras his hc^ilih gave way, and 
was obliged to remove to Prince of Wales 
Island. He remained there for some time, visiting 
Sumatra and the Malayan Peninsula, and amassing 
the curious information concerning the language, 
literature, and descent of the Indo-Chinese tribes, 
which enabled him to lay a most valuable disser- 
tation before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. An 
appointment as professor in the Bengal College was 
^oon exchanged for a more lucrative post, that of 
a judge in Calcutta ; but his spare time was still 
devoted to Oriental manuscripts and antiquities. 

^ I may die in the attempt/ he wrote to a friend, 
‘but if I die without surpassing Sir William Jones 
a hundredfold in Oriental learning, let never a tear 
for me profane the eye of a Borderer.* The possi- 
bility of an early death in a distant land often 
crossed the mind of the ambitious student ; in his 
of Infancy he expressly anticipates a fate he 
•had then no reason to expect : 

The silver moon at inulnight cold and still, 

Lwks, sad and silent, o’er yon western hill ; 

\Miilc laige and pale the ghostly structures grow, 
Hcafc<l on the confines of the world l>e]ow. 

Is that dull sound the hum of Tcviol's stream? 
h that blue light the moon’s, or tomb-fire’s gleam, 

By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 

The old deserted church of Hazeldcan, 

^^ hc^e slept my fathers in their natal clay, 

Till Te viol’s waters rolled their bones away? 

Their feeble voices from the stream they raise — 

• Rash youth ! unmindful of thy early clays, 
didst thou quit the ]>ea&ant’s simple Jot? 
hy didst thou leave the peasant’s turf-built cot, 


1*hc Aocient graves where .ill thy fatliers he. 

And lesiots btreJin that hng h-*' murmured hv ? 

An<l we — when deatli m> long h.-j*. elowd our eves, 

How* wilt tliou bid Ui from the du>t ari'^c. 

And lK*ar our mouldering Ik^iics ihe main, 

From valfN that knex' our li\cs dcv<*i<l ol z 
ka>h youth. lH:%v.nfe I thy home ‘bred virtue^ save, 

Ami sweetly '.Icoj) in thy paternal greve. * 

In 1811 Leyden accompanied the (hnernor- 
General in the military expecliiion whir.h ccanjuered 
Java frcjm the Dutch: and in Scott's won!-, ‘his 
spirit of romantic .adventure led him litcralK to ru^h 

4 

upon his death ; for, with another volunteer who 
attended the c.vpedilion, he threw himself into tlie 
»urf, in order to be the first liriton of the expedi- 


JOIIN LEYDEN. 

Krom the Sketch by CapUiin Eltioi. 

tion who should set foot uj>on Java. When the 
success of the well-concerted movements of the 
invaders had given them possession of the town 
of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill-omened 
precipitation, in his haste to examine a library, or 
rather a warehouse of books. The apartment had 
not been regularly ventilated, and either from this 
circumstance, or already affected by the fatal sick- 
ness peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left the 
place, had a fit of shivering, .and declared the atmo- 
sphere was enough to give any mortal a fever. 
The presage was loo just : he took his bed, and 
died in three days (August 28, 181 1), on the eve of 
the battle which gave Java for a while to the 
British Empire.’ Scott alluded to his death in 
the Lartf of ihe Isles : 

Scarba’s Isle, whose tortured shore 
Still lings to CorriexTcckan’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay \ 
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Scenes sung by him who sings no morCt 
His bright and brief career is oer. 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 

That loved the light of song to pour : 

A <U:»tant and a <lcndly shore 
Has Leyden's cold remains — 

referring here to Leyden's ballad Ttu M^rmtiidy 
the scene of which is laid at Corricvrcckmi ; it 
was published with his Cout oj KeddiXf in the 
Border Miustrehy. Scott too generously said that 
for mere melody of sound the opening of the Mer^ 
;;/<r/Vniad seldom been excelled in English poetry. 

Leyden’s learning was portentous ; he dealt not 
merely with San5>krit and Prakrit, Persian and 
Pushtu, Hindustani and Bengali, but with the 
tongues of the Dekkan, of the Maldives, of 
Macassar and Bali, and with various forms of 
Malay. His biographer credits him with a work- 
ing knowledge of seventeen European and twenty- 
eight Oriental languages. At home he had edited 
the Cofnfihxyni of Sc'oiltinde and Si.oUxsh Desen'fi* 
five Poems (including Albmtia ; see page 440', and 
for six months the Scots Magoiine. His charac- 
teristic Journal of n Tour in the Highlands in 
1800, after being lost for a cenlur>% was published 
by James Sinton (with a bibliography) *in 1903* 

Ode to an Indian Gold Coin. 

Slave of the <l.^rk anil dirty mine ! 

WIl-U v.inity has brought thee hero? 

How c.an 1 love lo see thee shine 

So bright, whom I li.avc Iwught so dear? 

The tent ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight converge, arm in arm ; 

The jack.ars shriek bursts on mine car 
When jnirth an<l music wont to cheer. 

By ChericaPs dark wandering streams, 

Where c.snG*tufts sh.'idow all the wild, 

Sweet visions haunt my waking drc.ams 
Of reviol lovcsl while still ft child, 

Ofcastlctl rocks slti[>cn<lous pile<l 
By Lsk or Eden’s classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendships smiled, 
Uncur>e<l hy thee, vile yellow slave 1 

Fade, day-tlrcams sweet, from memory fa<lc ! 

The perished bliss of youth's first prime, 

That once so bright on fancy plftyc^l, 

Revives no more in nftcr-time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime, 

I haste to An untimely grave ; 

The daring thoughts that sonretl sublime 
Arc sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 

Slave of (he mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful ns the tomb- fire drear. 

A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely widowctl heart lo cheer: 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 

That once were g^tiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear I 
1 cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left A heart that loved me true I 
1 crossed the tedious ocean -wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered hc.art ; the grave, 

Dark and untimely, met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Ha \ comTl thou now so late lo mock 
A wanderer’s lianisheil heart forlorn, 

Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne? 
From love, from friendship, country, lorii^ 
To memory's fond regrets the prey ; 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! 

Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 

Prom *The Mermaid.' 

On Jura's heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee 1 
How softly mourns the wriihetl shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea I 

But softer floating o’er the deep, 

llic mermaid’s sweet sen-soothing lay, 
That charmed the dancing uaves to sleep. 
Before the Ixirk of Colonsay. 

Aloft the purple pennons wave, 

As, parting gay from Crinnn’s shore, 
From Morven’s wars, the seamen brave 
Their gallant chieftain homeward bore* 

In youth’s gay bloom, the brave Macphail 
Still blamctl the lingering bark’s delay t 
For her he chid the flowing sail, 

The lovely maid of Colonsay. 

• And raise,’ he cried, Mhe song of love^ 

The maiden sung with tearful smile, 
When first, o’er Jura’s hills to rove, 

We left afar the lonely isicl 

• When on this ring of ruby rc<l 

Shall die,’ she said, ' the crimson hue^ 
Know that thy favourite fair is dead, 

Or proves to thee and love untnte.’ 

Now, lightly poisc<l, the rising oar 
i)is|>crscs wide the foamy spray, 

And echoing far o’er Crinan's shore. 
Resounds the song of Colonsay : 

‘ Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowy seas, 

Before my love, sweet western gale t 

• Where the wave is tinged with red, 

And the russet sea-leaves grow, 
Mariners, with prudent dread, 

Shun the shelving reefs below. 

^ As you pass through Jura’s sound, 

Bend your course by Scarba’s shore p 
Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 

Where Comevreckan’s surges roar I 
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* If from lhal unlxfltomc<l <i^p, 

With wrinklcti form and wreathed train, 
O cr tlie verge of Scarba^s steep. 

The sca'Snakc heave hi$ snowy mane. 

• U 11 warp, unwind hU oory coils, 

Sea-green sisters of the main, 

An <1 in the gulf M-Jierc ocean boils. 

The unwieldy wallowing monster chain. 

•Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustic through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas, 

Before my love, sweet westcni gale !’ 

Thus all to soothe the chieftain's woe, 

Vat from the maid he loved so <lear, 

The song arose, so soft and slow. 

He seemed her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he paces o cr, 

Impatient for the rising day, 

Aiu\ still from Crinan's moonlight shore. 

He turns his eyes to Colonsay. 

The moonbeams crisp the curling surge, 
That streaks with foam the ocean green ; 
While forward sliN the rowers mge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 

That sca-maUrs form, of |>car]y light, 

Was whiter than the downy spray. 

And round her 1 >osom, heaving bright, 

Her glossy yellow ringlets play. 

Borne on a foamy crested wave. 

She reached amain the bounding prow, 
Then clasping fast the chieftain brave, 

She, plunging, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long bcsitle thy feigned bier. 

The monks the prayer of death shall say ; 
And long for thee, the fruitless tear 
Shall weep the maid of Colonsay ! 

But down^vnrd like a powerless corse, 

The eddying waves the chieftain bear ; 

He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters murmuring in his car. 

The murmurs sink by slow d^rees. 

No more the waters round him rave 5 
Lulled by the music of the seas, 

He lies within a coral cave. . . , 

No form he saw of mortal mould ; 

It shone like ocean's snowy foam ; 

Her ringleti waved In living gold, 

Her mirror cryiial, pearl the comb. 

Her |>carly comb the siren took, 

And careless bound her tresses wild ; 

Still o'er the mirror stole her look, 

As on the wondering youth she smiled. 

Like music from the greenwood tree, 

Again she raised the melting lay : 

^ Pair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me, 

And leave the maid of Colonsay ? 


* hair IS tlic ciystal hall for luc 

NN»th rubies and with cnier.iUK v<;t ; 

And sweet the music of the sca 

Shall sing, when we for love arc met. 

‘ Mow sweet to d.ancc with gliding feet 
.Mong the level ti<le so green, 

Rc^ponsivc to the ca<lcncc succt 

That breathes along the inoonliglii scene ! 

•And soft the music of the main 

Rings from the motley tortoisc-slicll. 

While ino(ml>eain'< o cr the watery j>hin 
Seem trembling in its fitful swell.* . . . 

Proucl swells Jier heart I she deems at la>i 
1*0 lure him with her silver tongue, 

An<l. ns the shelving rocts she pas>ed, 

She raised her voicci and svveclly sung. 

In softer, sweeter strains she sung. 

Slow gliding o'er the moonlight Iwy, 

^\ hen light to land the chioftain sprung, 

To hail the maid of Colonsay. 

O sad the Mermaid's gay notes fell, 

And sadly sink remote at sea 5 
So sadly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its ^varcut sea. 

And ever as the year returns 
The charm«l)ound sailors know the day ; 

For sadly still the Mcrntaid mourns 
The lovely chief of Colonsay. 

Leyden's P^eticni with a MerT>oir by hU cousin, Rev. 

Jsmes Mormn, were published iu 181^; a reprint of the Stemtt .1, 
1875 had a Life by TuJioch ; J. Reiih issued s Life in 
moL Scott's Memoir of him Appeared in the Etiinhwrgh Anmnat 
foe 1811; and there is much about him in Artki^U 
hit Liitr^ry C^rrft^mdtnU (18; a), AS well as in 
LockhAtt s H/4 iiTSettf. 


George Crabbce 

in li>Ton*s judgment ‘ Nature’s sternest painter, 
yet the best,’ was bom at Aldcburgh in Suffolk, on 
the Christmas Eve of 1754, His father was col- 
lector of salt-duties, a clever, strong, violent ntan, 
who though poor exerted himself to give his boy a 
good education ; he lived to witness his son’s grow- 
ing fame, and, with parcntiil fondness, to transcribe 
in his own handwriting the poem of 77 /^ Library, 
The mother was a meek, religious woman ; of 
three younger brothers, one perished miserably 
with his whole crew, captain of a slaver whose 
cargo mutinied triumphantly, and another was lost 
sight of in Honduras. George got some school- 
ing at Bungay and Stowmarket, and from 1768 to 
1774 was surgeon's apprentice at Wickham llrook 
and at Woodbridge. In his first place he had 
to help the ploughboy ; in his second he fell in 
love with Sarah El my (* Mira ’), who lived with her 
uncle, a wealthy yeoman, at Parham. Then a spell 
of drudgery in his father's warehouse ; nine months 
in London, picking up surgery cheaply ; some three 
years' struggling practice at Aldeburgh ; and at last 
in April 1760^ with three pounds in his pocket, he 
sailed again for London, resolved to try his fortune 
in literature. Eight years before he had written 
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vtjscs for U’/iM/s ; he had published , 

tfudru'/Vy <t I*ocm (Ipswich, 1/75^; and now his 
Caniiiiiiitc soon found a publisher, unluckily a 
bankrupt one. A season of penury dire as Chat* 
iciioiVs was borne by Cra))bc with pious bravery; 
lie had to pawn clothes and instruments ; appeals 
to Louis riutrlow', NohIk Shelburne met no re- 
sfion^c ; and early in 1761 he saw himself threatened 
uith arrest for debt, uhen he made his ease 
known to Burke. I-orty-onc years later he told 
Loikliart at Kdinburj^h how, liavin)^ dc-livered his 
1( ti< I at Burke's door, he paced Westminster ; 
Biid^e all nij^ht lon^* until daybreak. Burke 
proved a i*ciu*rous patron ; from the hour of their j 
mvetm^ Crabbe was a made man, aiul as ^ucst at ! 
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From an Engraving after the rortrail by T. Phillips 


Bcaconsficld, he met Fox, Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, anti others of the statesman's great 
friends. Lord Tlnirlow— who now, as in the case 
of Cowper, came with lardy notice and ungrace- 
ful generosity— invited him to breakfast, and at 
parting presented him with a bank-note for ^100. 
Dodsicy that same year brought out the Library ; 
and the very next winter Crabbe took orders, and 
was licensed to the curacy of his native parish 
of Aldcburgh. In lyiz Burke procured for him 
the post of chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Bclvoir Castle ; thenceforward he was never in 
fear of want, but he seems to have felt all the ills 
of dependence on the great, and in * The Patron ' 
and other poems has strongly depicted them. 

In 1783 Appeared T/t< already read and 

corrected by Johnson and Burke. Its success was 


instant and complete. Some of the descriptions in 
the poem— as that of the parish workhouse— were 
copied into all the periodicals, and at once look 
that place in our national literature they still retain. 
Tluirlow presented him with two small Dorset 
livings in his gift, and congratulated him, with an 
oath, on his being as like Parson Adams as twelve 
to a dozen. In 1783 Crabbe married Miss Elmy; 
and in 1783, taking the curacy of Stathern, near 
Bclvoir Castle, he bade adieu to the ducal mansion 
and transferred himself to the village parsonage. 
In 1787 he exchanged his two small Dorset livings 
for two of greater value in the \*alc of Belvoir, one 
of them the rector)' of Muston, and there he lived 
for a time; but the poet in him remained silent for 
many years. After thirteen happy years (1792- 
1S05) in Suffolk, at Parham, Great Glcmham, and 
Kendham, he returned to Muston, his Leicester- 
shire rectory ; and his wife having died there in 
1813, exchanged il the next year for Irowbridge 
in Wiltshire. In 1807 he published his Parish 
A'txisUr^ which secured an unprecedented success. 
The |)ocm had been previously submitted to l‘ox; 
parts of il— especially the sior)' of Pha'bc Dawson 
— were among the last things that interested the 
great Whig on his deathbed. 7 V/c Borough (1810) 
is similar in substance but more connected ; the 
Tales in I Wse (1812) contain perhaps his finest 
illustrations of life and character. Crabbe spent a 
great part of his income at Trowbridge (^800 a 
year) in charity. He was still eagerly active in 
literary work, and in 1817-18 was engaged on his 
last notable undertaking, the Tales of the Hall 
(1819) ; for which and the remaining copyright of all 
the earlier poems Mr .Murray gave ^3000. In this 
connection Tom Moore has given an amusing illus* 
tration of his brothcr-pocl^s simplicity in money 
matters. Thomas Campbell commented on his 
mildness in lilcrar)" argument, strange in so stem a 
poet of nature, and on his ‘ vigilant shrewdness that 
almost eluded you by keeping its watch so quietly 
The Tales of the Hall were received with the 
approval due to an old favourite, but without cm 
thusiasm. In 1822 the poet paid a visit to Sir 
Walter Scott in Edinburgh. He arrived some 
days before his host welcomed George IV. at 
Leith ; and so {pace Lockhart) it cannot have 
been in rapture at greeting Crabbe as guest that 
Scott sat down on and smashed the glass out of 
which the king had just drunk his health, and 
which Sir Walter had carried off in his pockcU 
Crabbe soon got wearied of the New Town, but 
could always amuse himself in the Old. His 
latter years were spent in cleric^al duties, in social 
intercourse, and in fossil - hunting ; at threescore 
and ten he was still busy, cheerful, and affectionate* 
He died at Trowbridge on 3rd February 1832* 

The Village, the Parish Register, and the shorter 
talcs of Crabbe were his roost popular poems. The 
Tales of the Hall are less interesting, though 
Edward FitzGerald loved them ; they deal with 
the higher ranks of life, and with them the poet of 
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the poor was hardly at home. Vci some of ihe ^ 
episodes are in his best style: Sir Owen Dale. 
Kuth, Ellen, and other stories are marked with 
Crabbes sign-manual— a fidelity to nature which ‘ 
re<!ccms verses otherwise dull enough. His field ^ 
of observation was narrow, his gift of description ■ 
somewhat limited, but his pictures have a strong 
dramatic effect— they arc visibly drawn direct from 
tlie life. They are often too true; human nature 
exhibited in its naked reality and with all its 
defects shocks our vanity and mortifies our pride. 
The life-experience of the poet gave the bent to 
his genius. He well knew how untrue and absurd 
were the pictures of rural life which regularly 
figured in poetry. His own youth was painful — 
spent amidst want and miser)*, changing only from 
gloom to passion ; though in later years he had 
more of the amenities of refined and intellectual 
society at his command than Cowper, yet he did 
not, like Cowper, attempt to paint their manifold 
charms. When he took up his pen, his mind 
turned to Aldcburgh and its wild amphibious 
r:iCt—to the parish workhouse, where the wheel 
hummed doleful through the day — to erring 
damsels and luckless swains, the prey of over- 
seers or justices— or to the haunts of desperate 
poachers and smugglers, Gipsies and gamblers, 
where vice and misery stalked undisguised in 
their darkest forms. He stirred up the dregs of 
human society, and while exhibiting to the life 
the hideous and hateful features, yet worked them 
into moving poetry. Like his own Sir Richard 
Monday, he never forgot the parish. True, 
village-life in England in its worst form, with 
the old poor-laws and game-laws, with a non- 
resident clergy, displayed a scale of marked con- 
trasts, some bright, some gloomy, and Crabbe 
drew them all. His Isaac Ashford is as honour- 
able to the humbler English poor as Scott’s Jeanie 
Deans or Dandic Dinmont is to Scottish char- 
acter. The faithful maid who watched over her 
dying sailor is a noble tribute to the power of true 
love amongst the lowly ; ‘The Parting Hour’ and 
‘The Patron’ arc equally honourable to the poor 
and to the middle classes. Bui no doubt Crabbe 
was in general a gloomy painter of life ; he was 
irrepressibly driven to depict the unlovely and un- 
amiable ; whether for poetic effect or from painful 
experience, he makes the evil in life predominate 
over the good ; by nature or by force of circum- 
stances, he was a pessimist — a realist, in the sense 
we associate with the work, in prose and verse, of 
modems like Thomas Hardy. Even his pathos and 
tenderness are generally linked to something harsh, 
startling, or humiliating, to disappointed hopes or 
unavailing sorrow. The minuteness with which he 
dwells on such aspects of life sometimes makes his 
descriptions tedious and apparently unfeeling ; he 
drags forward every defect, every vice and failing, 
not for the purpose of educing something good 
out of the evil, but, as it would seem, merely for 
the sake of completing the picture. In his higher 
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fiighis, where stenea of ^trong passion, vice, or 
remorse arc dcpicud, Crabbe is a jnoralisi-[K)et, 
purifying the heart by terror and pity, and by 
appalling realisaiions of the misery and desolation 
that mark the track of unbridled passion. His 
story of Sir Eustace Grey in thi'^ kind is told with 
almost terrific power, and with a lyrical cry in its 
verse. His usual vehicle is the Popian couplet - 
Horace Smith dubbed him ‘a Pope in worsted 
stockings’ — much less fiowing .ind melodinu^ than 
its model, and often ending in points an<! (juibbles. 
Thus his thrifty housewife, Widow Goc. falls df)wn 
in sickness, Mleaven in her eye, and in her hand 
her keys the apothecary ‘carries fate and pliysic 
in his eye.’ This kind of thing does really heighten 
the effect of his humorous and homely descrip- 
tions; but it is too much of a mannerism, and it 
mars the finer passages. As a painter of English 
scenery Crabbe is as original and forcible as in 
character-sketching. His seascapes are peculiarly 
striking ; and he invests even sterile marshes and 
barren sands with interest. His objects are seldom 
picturesque ; but he noted every weed and plant— 
the purple bhM)m of the heath, the dw arfish fiowers 
among the wild gorse, the slender grass of the 
sheep-walk, and even the pebbles, seaweed^ and 
shells amid ‘the glittering waters on the shingles 
rolled;’ and he passionately loved the sea. It 
will be remembered by all readers of Lock- 
hart's Li/^ 0/ ^coU how on his deathbed Scott 
insisted again and again on having something by 
Crabbe read to him, and how, though his memory 
had lost its grip, he listened always wiUr pleasure 
to passages his son-in-law read to him from his old 
favourite. Cardinal Newman declared TaUs cj 
ih€ Hall to be a poem, ‘whether in conception 
or in execution, one of the most touching in our 
language;’ proclaimed in Th^^/iUa 0/ a Vni^ 
vtrsUy that he read it on its first publication 
* with extreme delight, and had never lost his 
love of it and in successive editions still testified 
that on a re-reading he was ‘even more touched 
by it than heretofore.’ 

Paridh WorlchotXBe and Apotbecary. 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of miul scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid vapours, fingging, pl^y« 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; 
'lliere children dwell who know no parents' care ; 
Parents who know no children's love dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on ihcir joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected >vidows with unheeded tears. 

And crippled age with more th.in child hood -fears x 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 

Here brought amid the scenes of grief to grieve, 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 
Mixetl with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here sorrowing they each kindrccl sorrow scan, 

And the cold charities of man to man : 
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WhO'C laws in(lfe<l for ruine<l a^e |)fovi<le, 

Ant] strong com|mlsion plucks ilic scrap from pritlc ; 
Ihit $ 1)11 that scrap bought uith many a sigh, 

And pride cmldtlcrs what il can’t deny. 

Say yc, oppressed hy some fantastic woes. 

Some jarring nerve that Uafiles your repose; 

Who press ihc downy couch, wliilc slaves advance 
Willi limui eye, 1<> read the clisiant gl.ance : 

Who with >ad prayers the weary doctor tease, 
lo name iltc nainelesN ever-new’ di^ease : 

Who w ith mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain and that alone can cure ; 

How wom 1<I yc l*ear in real pain to lie, 
l>c>piscd, neglected, left alone to<lic? 

Ilosv wouKI ye Ixrar to ilraw your latent breath 
Where all that ’s wrclchol paves the way for death ? 

Such i*. that room which one rude l>eam divides, 

And ii.akcfl rafters fc»rm the sloping sides ; 

Wlicre tile vile haiuU that bin<1 the thatch are seen. 
And la til and mud are all that lie between ; 

Save one dull pane that, coarsely patched, gives way 
do the ru<lc teiiipesi, yet exelu<lcs the day: 

Here on n matted dock, with dust o'erspread. 

I he drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
l*'or him no hand the cor<Ual cu]> applies. 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes : 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 

Or j'fomise hojie till sickness wears a smile. 

lUil soon a loud and basty sutninons calls, 

Shakc'^ the thin roof, and echoes round the walls; 

Anon .1 figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pri'le an<l husincss, bustle and conceit, 

With Kuiks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to go; 

He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

Aivl carries fate and physic in his eye j 
A ))otcnt quack, long vcr^l in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 

Whose murderous hami a drowsy bench protect, 

And whose most lender mercy is neglect. 

I’aid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer : 

In haste lie seeks the Iwd where misery lies, 

Impatience marked in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o*cr, 

Without reply, he rushes on the door ; 

IIIn drooping patient, long inure<l to pain, 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
lie ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; an<l silent sinks into the grave, 

(From 7^1/ Villuge.') 

Isaac Ashford. 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

Ills truth unquestioned and his soul serene : 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked distnnye<i \ 

Shame knew him not, he dreadetl no disgrace ; 

Truth, simple fnilh, was written in his face ; 

Yet w'hilc the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart rcsigncti, 

And with the firmest, had (he fondest mind: 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on. 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 


Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed — 

Kane of the ]x>or! it W'otinds their weaker mind 
To inis» one favour which their neigh l>ours find-* 

Vet far w'a>'he from stoic pride removed ; 
lie felt humanely, and he w'armly lovcti : 

I marked his action when his infant fliorl. 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried : 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek, 
Spoke pity plainer than the* tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, *twas not their vulgar pride, 

Who, in their l>avc contempt, the great deride ; 

Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, AshfonI might siicceetl ; 

Nor pride in ruMic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It w*aN the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A prulc in honest fame, by virtue gaintnl. 

In sturdy lioys to virtuous labours trained ; 

Pride in the power that guanU his countr>'’s coast, 
An<l all that KngUshmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tOnguc defied. 

In fact a noble p.assion, misnamcfl pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sectary’s whim ; 
Christian and countryman w*as all with him ; 

True to his church he came ; no Sunday*>how'er 
Kept him «it home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 

‘On hope, in mine own soWr light, 1 gaze, 

But should \k blind and lose it in your blare.’ 

Ill times severe, when many a stur<ly .swain 
Felt it his pride, his ounfort to complain, 

Isaac their wants wouhl soothe, his ow n would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength depart otl and his lalKHir done ; 

When, save his honest fame, he kept no more ; 

But lost his wife and saw liis children poor ; 

’Twas then a spark of— say not discontent — 

Struck on his mtntl, and thus he gave it vent : 

* Kind arc your laws — ’tis not to lie denied— 

That in yon house for ruined age provide. 

And they arc just ; when young, we give you all. 
And then for comforts in our weakness call. 

Why then this proud reluctance to l>c fed. 

To join your poor ami cat the parish bread ? 

But yet 1 linger, loath with him to feed 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need : 

He who by contract all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

On some old master I could well depend ; 

See him with joy, and thank him os a friend ; 

But ill on him who doles the day’s supply, 

And counts our chances who at night may die : 

Vet help me. Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain.’ 

Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he grew ; 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 

He dropt expiring at his cott&ge*gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 
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I see DO more Iho^ white Jocks thinly sprca<i 
Roun<l the bald polish of that honoured head ; 

No more that awful glance on playful uight 
Cunt|>elle<l to kneel an<l tremble at the »Jght, 

'1*0 fold hi^ lingers all in dread the while, 

'nil Mister Ashfonl softened to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Nor the pure faith— to give it force— are there. . 

Bui he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man contented to l>e poor. 

(Trom Tfu i\\rtsk Krgut^.) 

Pbcebe Dawson. 

Two summers since I saw at l^mm.os fair 
The sweetest /lower that ever blossomed there ; 

When rheebe Dawson gaily crossed the green, 

In haste to see, and h.ippy to be seen ; 

Her air, her manners all who saw adnured, 

Courteous though coy, and gentle though retirc<l ; 

'1 he joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 

And ease of heart her ever)' look conveye<l ; 

A native skill her simple rolxrs expresses}, 

As with untutored elegance she <lrc^>ed j 
The lads around admired so fair a sight, 

A lid Thfubc felt, and felt she gave, delight. 

Admirers soon of cver>' age she gained. 

Her beauty won them and her worth retained ; 

Ivnvy Itself could no contempt display, 

They wished her well, whom yet they wished away. 
Correct in thought, she judged a servant’s place 
Preserved a rustic lieauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Sunday-evc, in freedom’s hour, 

With secret joy she felt that licauty’s power ; 

When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a licauty still must feel. 

At length, the youth ordainerl to move her breast. 
Before the swains with Ixildcr spirit prcssctl ; 

With looks less timid made his passion known, 

Ami pleased by manners most unlike her own • 

I^ud though in love, and conlident though young; 

J" iercc in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 
lie served the srjuirc, and brushed the coat he made ; 

1 et now, would Phoebe her consent alTord, 

Her slave alone, again he ’d mount the board ; 

ilh her should years of growing love l>c spent. 

And growing wealth ; she sighed and looked consent. 

Now through the lane, up hill, and cross the green- 
Secn by but few, and blushing to l>c seen— 

Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid— 

^ by the lover, walked the silent maid : 

Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile. 
Toyed by each bank and trifled at each stile ; 

Where, as he painted every blissful view, 

And highly coloured what he strongly drew. 

The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears. 

Dimmed the false prospect with prophetic tears : 

Ihui passed the allotted hours, till, lingering late, 

The lover loitered at the master's gate ; 

There he pronounced adieu I and yet would slay. 

Till chidden— soothed— entreated— forced 

He would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 

And oft retire and oft return again ; 

When, if his teasing vexed her gentle mind, 

TIic grief assumed compelled her to be kind ! 

For he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 

That she resented first, and then fo^ve, 


And to his grief and |>cnarice yiclde-i more 
Than his presumption had rc<)uire<l i«;f..re : 

Ah ' lly temptation, youili ; refrain ! refrain ! 
1 -ach yielding iiiant and each presuming iwam ! 
L<3 : now with red rent cloak ami bonnet black. 
And torn green gown loo»c hanging at her back. 

One who an infant in her arms su2.lain>, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
l iiichcd arc her looks, as one who pine> lor bread. 
Whose cares are growing and w hose hopes are lied ; 
Pale her parchcrl lips, her heavy eyes sunk l .w, 

Ami tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; ’ 
berene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she ’.s calm again. . . . 

But who tins child of weakness, want, and care? 
Tis Pha-I>c Dawson, pride of Lammas fair j 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes. 

Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies: 
Comp-assion first assailed her gentle Iiean 
Tor all his sulTering, all his bosom's smart : 

‘Ami then liis prayers ! they would a savage move, 
And win the cohlest of the sex to love ; ’ 

But ah ! too soon his looks success declared. 

Too late her loss the inarri.agc-ritc repaired ; 

The fatlliless flatterer then his vows foigot, 

A cajHious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

If i>re.scnt, railing till he saw her paineil ; 

If absent, spending w hat their laliours gained ; 

Till that fair form in want and sickness jiincd, 

And ho[.c and comfort fled ili.at gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; resist ! refrain ! 

Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ’ 

(From TAr * 

The Falon^s Dream. 

\ cs ! e «n in sleep the impressions all renuin, 

He bears the sentence and he reels the chain ; 

Me sees the judge and jury when he shakes, 

And loudly cries, * Not guilty/ and awakes : 

1 hen chilling tremblings o*cr his body creep, 

Till worn*oiit nature is compelled to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again : it shews each scene, 

With each small circumstance that comes l>ctwccn 

The call to sunTering, and the very dccil 

There crowds go with him, follow, and precede; 

Some heartless shout, some pity, all condeiim, 

While he in fancied envy looks at them ; 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then will be; 

A priest attends— it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight ; 

He sees his native village with delight ; 

The house, the cUam))er, >vhcre he once arrayed 
Ills youthful person, where he knelt and prayed; 
rhen, too, the comforts he enjoyed at home, 

'The days of joy, the joys themsclve.'^, are come ; 

The hours of innocence, the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he look 
And told his hope ; her trembling joy ap]>ears, 

Her forced reserve, and his retreating fears. 

All now are present— 'tis a moment's gleam 
Of foTOcr sunshine— stay, delightful dream 1 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk, 

Give him her arm, of blessings let them talk* 

\ Cl I all are with him now, and all the while 
Lifers early prospects and his Fanny’s smile ; 
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'( h» n Lonic his <i5lcr ^n<\ hi*' village fricnrl, 

An* I he \njII fU'U' iljc sweetest moments sjK-nd 
I.ii'e has to yield : no, never will he ljn<l 
Ai:;un on earth >vich |>leASiirc in his mind : 

He goes ilirough >hrubhy walks these friends .among, 
Lenc in their looks and honour an the tongue : 

Nay. there *s a cli.arm licyond what nature shews, 

The l»liK>rn is softer, and mt»re sweetly glows ; 

I'icfccd hy no crime, and urged hy no <lesirc 
For more than true and honest hearts re<|uirc, 

They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane, then linger in the mead. 
Stray oVr the heath in all its purple hloont. 

And pluck the hlo'St»m where the wildd»ccs hum : 
Then ili rough the hroomy bound with ease they pass. 
Ami prcss the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass. 
Where <l\v.arfish lU»s*crs among the gorse arc spread, 
And tlic lamb browses by the linnet’s l>c<l ; 

9 

'1 lien 'cross the l»ounding bro<ik they make their w.ay 
C)‘cr its r<uigh bridge. an<l tlicre l»cliold the bay ; 

'Mr* <iccau sniding to the fervid Min, 

1 he waves that faintly fall, and slowly mn, 

TIr sliip^ at distance, an<l the boats at hand ; 

And now* they walk upon the seaside sanfl. 

Counting tite nimilK.*r, and wltat kind they be, 

Shi[»s 'ofily sinking in the sleepy .sea ; 

Now* arm in arm, now p.arteil, they behold 
rhe gliltei ing w aters on the shingles rolletl : 

Tlic timid girls, half ((reading (heir design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded briiR*. 

Ami sc.uch for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the .sanil below ; 

With all those bright red pebbles that (he sun 
riirough the small waves *'0 softly shines upon ; 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by ; 

Pearl shells and rubied star dish they admire, 

An<l will arrange above the parlour fire. 

Tokens of bliss ! * Oh, horrible ! a wave 

Kaars as it rises— save me, Kdward, save !’ 

She cries. Alas ! the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in — truth, terror, and the d»ay ! 

(From '/'Ar 

Olpsles. 

On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on either hand hy ocean's self supplied : 
Far on the right the distant sea as seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh l)ctwccn ; 
licncath an ancient bridge the straitened flood 
KolLs through iu sloping hanks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken l>oat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, 

Hend their brown (low* rets to the stream l>clo\v, 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 
Here n grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wean a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume : 

The few dull flowers that o'er the place arc spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed } 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallow*s creep, the sepifoil harsh, 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the car the distant billow's sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 


Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. , • • 
Again, the country was enclosed, a wide 
And ^andy road has l>anks on either side ; 

Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appeared. 

And there a gipsy tribe their tent had reared ; 

*TwAS o|>cn s(»rcad, to cntch the morning sun. 

And they harl now their early meal l>cgnn, 

When two brown l)oys just left their gra.S'V scat, 

The early traveller wiih ihcir prayers to greet : 

While yet Orlando held his {>ence in hand, 

He SAW' their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, a(Tccte«l, sly, 

Prepared the force of early ix)wcrs to try ; 

Sudden a look of languor he descries. 

And welbfeignccl apprehension in her eyes ; 

Trained but yet sav.igc, in her speaking face 
He markc'l the features of her vagrant race ; 

When a light laugh and roguish leer expressed 
The vice implanlcil in lier youthful breast : 

Forth from the tent her elder brother came, 

Who seemed offended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, but could only trace 
The looks of pity in the traveller’s face : 

Within, the father, who from fencc> nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s j'Upply, 

Watchcxl now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by* 
On ragged rug, just Iwrrowcd from the bal, 

And hy the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dressed, 
kcclinc'd the wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face voinc touch of grace remained, 

Of vigour paldcd and of l>cauly stained ; 

Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants lo slate, 
Cursing his tardy aid— -her mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands, 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life ; a.ssumcd through years, 
liach feature now the steady falsehood wears : 

With hard and savage eye she views the food. 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood ; 

Last in the group, the worn out grandsirc sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits : 

Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 

And half protect eti by (he vicious son, 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance * 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years : 

Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceilf 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ! 

What shame and grief, what punishment and pain^ 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain--* 

Ere they like him approach their latter end, 

Without a hope, ft comfort, or a friend I 

(From Trt/Vr— * Lover's Journey.') 

ApproaobiDff A^e. 

Six yeftrs had passed, and forty ere the six, 

When Time began to play his usual tricks : 

The locks once comely in a viipn*s sight. 

Locks of pure brown, displayed tV encroaching 
white ; 


No hc<lge nor tree conceals the glowing sun ; 
Ihrds. save a wat'ry inbe, the district shun. 
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The blood once fer>*id now io cool l>cg;in, 

And Time s strong procure to suUlue ihe man : 

I tckIc or walked as 1 was wont before. 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A mcnleratc |xacc would now my IkkJ)* heat, 

A walk of mcKicrate leiigtli distress my fect. 

I showed niy stranger- guest those hills sublime, 

But said, ‘ The view is poor, \vc nec<l not climb.* 

At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 

The cold neat parlour, and the gay glared bed ; 

At home I fell a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed j 
I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me 
My dinner more ; I learned to jjlay at chess ; 

1 took my dog ami gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shexn ; 

My morning walks I noiv could bear to lose, 

And ble%scd the shower th.it gave me not to choose ; 
In fact, 1 fcU a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new ; 

I loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose, 

Tohl the same story oft— in short, l>cgan to j)rose. 

(From TaUt 0/ tiu 

The Orezed Malden's Bong. 

Let me not have this gloomy view 
About niy room, around my bed ; 

Bui morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning brows instead. 

As flowers that once in Eden grew, 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed. 

And every day the sweets renew, 

'I ill I, a fading /lower, am dead. 

Oh I let the herl>s I loved to rear 
Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 

Let them Iw placed alxmt my bicr, 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 

I ’ll have my grave bencatli a hill, 

Where, only Lucy’s self shall know j 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below ; 

There violets on the borders blow, 

And insecu their soft light display, 

Till, as the morning sunbeams glow, 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 

Thai is the grave to Lucy shown. 

The soil a pure and stiver sand, 

The green cold moss above it grown, 

Unpluckeil of all but maiden hand : 

In virgin earth, till then unturned, 

There let my maiden form be laid. 

Nor let my changed clay be spumed, 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark^the laknb, in sport, 

In air — on earth^securely play, 

And Lucy to my grave resort, 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

I will not have ihe churchyard ground 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 

To press my shivering body round. 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 


WixU ribs and »kuJK I ulM hot sleep, 

In clammy licds of coM blue chy. 

Through which ihc rmgc*l canh-uormv creep, 
Anil on tlic shroudc^l Iiostjiu prey ; 

1 will not have the bell proclaim 

NN Ijen those sad mamage rites l»cgin. 

And l>oys without rcganl or shame. 

the vile mouldering masses^ in. 

.'^ay not, it i^ beneath my care ; 

I cannot these odd truths allow ; 
llicsc thoughts may not afflict me there, 

But, O ! they vex and tea^e me now. 

Kai>c nol a turf, nor set a stone. 

I hat man a maiden's grave may trace. 

But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

And let affection find the place. 

Oh I lake me from a world I hale, 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure .and bles$c<l state, 

I^l me my sUter min<Js l>ehold : 

From gross and sordid views refinet], 

Our licaven of sp<Mlcss love to share, 

For only generous souls designed, 

Ami nol a man to meet us tlicrc. 

(From Tairt e/ tke fiiUiy 

Sketches of Autumn. 

It was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 

And earth’s ripe treasures met th’ admiring eye, 

As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost. 

Appears with more magnificence and cost : 

The wet and heavy grass, where feel had str.iycd, 

Not yet erect, the w.inderer's ^vay 1>ctniye<l ; 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepening rill. 
The morning breeze had uiged the quickening mill ; 
Assemblctl rooks had winged their seaw'ard /light. 

By the same jia^gc to rettim at night, 

While proudly o'er them hung the steady kite, 

Then turned him back, and left the noisy throng, 

Nor deignctl to know them os he sailed along. 

Ixmg yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around, 
Choked llie small stream, and hushed the feeble sound 
While the dead foliage drop|>ed from loftier trees, 

Our squire beheld nol with his wonted case ; 

But to his own refieciions made reply, 

And said aloud, ‘ Yes 1 doubtless \vc must die.* 

• We must,’ said Richard ; ‘and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give j 
But we yet taste whatever we behold. 

The mom Is lovely, though the air is cold ; 

There is delicious quiet in this scene. 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds to delight us— each discordant lone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone ; 

This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

Tlie farm-yard noLse, the woodman at yon oak— 

See, the axe falls \ — now listen to the stroke! 

Tliat gun itself, that murders all this peace. 

Adds to the charm, because tt soon must cease.’ 

(From 

Cold grew the foggy mom, the day was brief, 

Lo<»e on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 

Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods x 
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.\]\ ^rccti v.ini^bcil, save of pine An<1 yew, 

Th.il ‘‘Ull ili^playcii their melancholy hue; 

Save the ^’rcen holly uith its l>crne» rc«l, 

Ami ihc green nios> lliat ocr the gravel spread. 

(tfum The Palroa*) 

It is hnrdly unfair to compare Crabbe's 

Ik'llcr to love anii^stlmn nothing to have loved, 

from T'/zc S/ru^g/rs of ConscuJU£^ \\ ilh I'enn)' son’s 

*'l'is l*etter to h.ue loved and lost 
Than never to have loYe<l at all. 

h was Crabbe who opined, not without reason, 
ih.it he ‘ who often reads, will sometimes wish to 
write.’ It U in I'hc Widow's Title that we read of 

A tender, timid maid ! who knew not how 
To pasN a pig’Sty, or to face a cow, 

Aiul who was aggrieved 

When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain 
Soiled hv rude hind'i who cut and come a*!ain. 

( lh« poet's son, Kev. Geortse Crabbe (i785-iS$7), prefixed a I.ife 
10 hii works (8 vots. id34k Tliere are sludies by Kebifel 0 ^ 8 ), 
Aiii,;er (' Men of Letters,* 1903), Huchon (1907). HroaJley and 
Jerrot(l\ RctHitn^e 6 / tm EUtriy Pcft (1913) gives Crabbe's 
sentimental correspondence with Klirabeih Charter in 
The best edition of the works is by Sir A. W. Ward (3 vols. 190^*7X1 

FRANCIS IIINDES GROOMK. 

Joroniy Koiithani (1748-1832), for more than 
half a century conspicuous as an author on juris- 
prinlcncc and ethics, livc<l in intimate correspon- 
<lencc with (he leading men of several generations 
and of various countries, and was unceasingly 
active in the propagation of utilitarianism and in 
insisting on reform in law, riic son of a pushing 
an<i prosperous London attorney, he was educated 
at Westminster School and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He was little over twelve when he went to Oxford, 
hut even then he was, from his precocity, not 
unjustly known by the nameofMhc philosopher;’ 
and though he never liked Oxford methods of 
study or of life, he look his degree of B.A. in 
1763, and after studying law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
was called to the Bar. He had a strong dislike to 
the legal profession, and never but once pleaded 
in public. His first publication was an acute but 
hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
stone’s ComnuntarUsy and was called Fragment 
on Government { 1 776). The critique was prompted, 
no doubt, by ‘a passion for improvement in those 
shapes in which the lot of mankind is meliorated 
by it,’ but also by a profound contempt for Black- 
stone. He was stimulated by Priestley’s writings. 
‘In the phrase, *‘lhc greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” I then saw delineated,’ says 
Hemham, ‘for the first time, a plain as well as a 
true standard for whatever is right or wrong, useful, 
useless, or mischievous in human conduct, whether 
in the field of morals or of politics,’ The famous 
phrase was used first by Hutcheson (1726), then in 
Italian by Bcccaria, and was found by Priestley in 
a translation of Bcccaria’s Crimes and Punishments 


(1766) ; but unhappily Priestley, Bentham, and the 
rest have none of ihcm given a final and uni- 
versal definition of human happiness. To ensure 
it, Bentham considered it necessary to reconstruct 
the laws and government — to have annual parlia- 
ments and univcrs«il suffrage, secret voting, and a 
return to the ancient practice of paying wages to 
parliamentary representatives. In all his political, 
sociological, and juridical writings this doctrine of 
utility, so understood, is the leading and pervading 
principle. In 1778 he published a pamphlet on 
The Hard Labour Hilly recommending an improve- 
ment in the mode of criminal punishment ; amongst 
those that followed were letters on Usury (1787), 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Politics 
(1789), Discourses on Civil and Penal Legislation 
( 1 802), Punishmen (s and Rewards ( 1 8 1 1 ), A 
Treatise on Judicial Evidence (1813), Codtjication 
and Public Instruction (1817), and The Book of 
Fallacies (1824). The article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography quotes a cLassified list 
of seventy-four publications. By the death of his 
father in 1792, Bentham succeeded to property in 
London and to farms in Essex yielding from /500 
to ^600 a year. He lived frugally, but with ele- 
gance, in one of his London houses, kept young 
men as secretaries, corresponded and wrote daily, 
and by a life of temperance and industry, with 
great self-complacency and the society of a few 
devoted friends, the eccentric philosopher attained 
to the age of eighty-four. He left his body to be 
dissected, and his skeleton, clothed in his usual 
attire, is preserved in University College, London. 

His works were collected and edited by Bowring 
and Hill Burton, and published in eleven volumes. 
But as some of the works were rearranged, abridged, 
and altered by Bowring and others, it is sometimes 
doubtful how far the statements perfectly repre- 
sent Bcnlham’s own words or ideas. Originally 
Bentham’s style was natural, clear, and even 
brilliant. In his later works he adopted a peculiar 
uncouth style and nomenclature, which deter ordi- 
nar)' readers, and indeed have rendered many of 
his works a dead-letter The substance of his 
published works and MSS. was rearranged and 
translated into excellent French by M. Dumont, a 
Genevese disciple, and there were Spanish and 
Portuguese translations. James Mill made 
his principles at home ; Sir Samuel Romilly dis- 
cussed and criticised them in the Edinburgh 
Revie^Wy and Sir James Mackintosh in his Ethical 
Dissertation. Of his new coined words it should be 
noted that some— such as codify, minimise, inter- 
national— have been found useful, and have become 
an essential and permanent part of the English 
languztgc. In the science of legislation Bentham 
exhibited profound capacity and extensive know- 
ledge ; but he is chargeable with not sufficiently 
* weighing the various circumstances which require 
his rules to be modified in different countries and 
times, in order to render them either more useful, 
more easily introduced, more generally respected, 
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or more certainly executed.’ J. S. Mill declared : 
‘There is hardly anything in Bcntham's philosophy 
which is not true. The bad pan of his writings is 
his resolute denial of all that he does not see, of 
ail truths but those which he recognises.’ This 
docs not fully indicate the fact that he was both 
dogmatic and intolerant, holding that those who 
deliberately differed from him were cither fool^ 
or knaves. He greatly furthered the improve- 
ment of the lamentable poor-laws; like so 
many of the older Radicals, he held that both 
for England and France, colonies arc disadvan- 
tageous to the mother-country, and should be 
emancipated. Many of his schemes have been 
realised ; many more are in course of realisation. 
The end ami object of them all was the general 
welfare, and his chief error lay in conceiving that 
organic changes are possible by manifesto and 
enactment, or otherwise than through the growth 
and modification of popular needs, ideas, and 
institutions. In Mill’s words, ‘he found the 
philosophy of law a chaos, and left it a science 
and he was the philosophic pioneer of Liberalism 
and of Radicalism. 

Prom the * Defence of Usury.' 

The business of a money-lender, though only among 
Christians and in Christian times a pn>scribc<i profes- 
sion, h.is nowhere, nor at any lime, U-en a popular one. 
Those who have the resolution to sacrifice the present 
to the future, arc natural objects of envy to those who f 
have sacrificed the future to the present. The children , 
who have eaten iJjeir cake are the natural enemies of i 
the children who have theirs. While the money is hoped ! 
for, and for a short lime after it h.as l>€en received, he 
who lends it is a friend and benefactor: by the lime 
the money is H|»cnt, and the evil liour of reckoning is 
come, the benefactor is found to have changeil his nature, 
and to have pul on the tyrant and the oppressor. It ii 
an oppression for a man to reclaim his own money ; it 
is none to keep it from him. Among the inconslder.itc 
—that U, among the great mass of mankind— selfidi 
ufTeettons conspire with the social in treasuring up all 
favour for the man of dissipation, and in refusing justice 
to the man of thrift who has supplie<l him. In some 
shape or other, that favour attends the chosen object of 
it through every stage of his career. But in no stage of 
^ 1 / career can the man of thrift come in for any share 
of it. It u the general interest of those with whom a 
man liv«, that his expense should l)e at least as great 
os his circurmtances will bear ; because there arc few 
expenses which a man can launch into but what the 
l>cncfit of them is shared, in some proportion or other, 
by those with whom he lives. In that drclc originates 
a standing Jaw forbidding every man, on pain of infamy, 
to confine his ex|)enses within what is adjudge<l to be 
the m^urc of his means, saving always the power of 
excee<ling that limit as much as he thinks proper; and 
the means assi^wl him by that law may W ever so 
much l^eyond his real means, but are sure never to fall 
short of them. So close is the combination thus formcti 
Iwtween the idea of merit and the idea of expenditure, 
that a disposition to s|)end finds favour in the eyes even 
of those who know that a man's circumstances do not 
entitle him to the means : and an upstart, whose chief 


rccomiiiciidaij<m is this di>i><»vitior>, shall find himself 
to have purchased a f>cfmanciii fund (>f roped, to the 
prejudice of the very jK-rsons at \\ho>c cxj>ens« he has 
been gratifying his appetites and hu j ridc. I he lustre 
wJiich the display of bcTTowerl wealth h.i> ili(Tuse<l cjvcr 
his character awes men cluniig the of hiv pn^s- 

perlly into a submission to his m>o)cnce, .ind \\[ien the 
h.and of adversity ha\ ovctt.iken him at lost, the recollec- 
tion of the height from v^hicll he lias f.dlen throv\i the 
veil of Compassion over Iun injustice. 

The addition of the man of thrift \s the rc\cr:>c*. Jli> 
hasting opulence procures him a share, at Ic.a.-t. of the 
same envy that .it lends the prodigals transient displ.iy : 
but the use he ]nakc> of it procures him no j»art i>( the 
favour wliicl) attends the pr«>dignl. In the s3ti>factions 
he deri>cs from that use— the pleasure of pos>c&sion. and 
the idea of enjoying .at some distant periixl, which may 
never airive — nolKxly comes in for any share. In the 
midst of hL opulence he i^ regrinled as a kiml of in%ol- 
vciit, who refuses to honour the bilU which their rapacity 
Mould draw upon him, and who is by so much the more 
criminal than other insolvcnls, as not having the plea of 
ioabiliiy for an excuse. 

Couhl there be .any doubt of the disfavour uhich 
attends the cause of the moneydciulcr in his competition 
with the liorrower, and of the disposition of the public 
judgment to sacrifice the interest of llic former to that 
of the latter, the stage would afford a Compendious but 
a pretty conclusive proof of it. It is the business of the 
dramatist to .study, and to conform to, the humours and 
passions of those on the pleasing of whom he dc|>ends 
for his success; it is the course which reflection rnu'it 
suggest to every man, and which a man would nalurally 
fall into, though be were not to think about it. He 
may, and very frequently docs make magnificent pre- 
tences of giving the law to them : but woe be to him 
that Attempts to give to them any other law than wh.it 
they are disposed already to receive ! If he would 
attempt to lead them one inch, it must be with great 
caution, and not without suffering himself to be le^l by 
them at least a dozen. Now 1 question whether, among 
all the instances in which a borrower and a lender of 
money have been brought together upon the stage, from 
the days of 'I hespis to the present, there ever was one 
in which the former was not recommended to favour in 
some shape or othcr^<ilhcr to admiration, or to lo\e, 
or to pity, or to all three— and the other, the man of 
thrift, consigned to infamy. 

From Beotbam'a 'Commooploco Book.' 

‘O Locke ! first master of intellectual truth ! without 
whom those who have taught ivould have been as 
nothing! let thy blest spirit, if now it looketh down 
u|K>n the affairs of men, acknowledge my ol>cdience 
to the first great lesson of thy life, in the assertion of 
indepemknee, and make its report in my favour to 
the Throne, the Judgment -scat above. Rriesticy was 
the fir^t (unless it was Beccaria) w*ho taught my lips to 
pronounce this sacred truth Tliat the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest numl>er is the foundation of morals 
and legislation. Johnson Is the pompous vamper of 
commonplace morality— of phrases often trite without 
being true. . « • NYhen the truths in a man’s book, 
tliough many and important, are fover than the errors ; 
when his ideas, though the means of producing clear 
ones in other men, arc found to be diemsclvcs not clear, 
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(h.U l'kK*k imist <lic : ^ionlcsquicu mu't ihcrcforc tlic : he 
nui't (Ik\ ;*s hi> ijreiit tuuiilryninn. I>cscArtC5, iMal 
h.-foa* hitn ; he muNl \si<her iJic blade wilhers when 
thcC'Tn !> nf>e : lie nui>t die. but let tears of gmtitude 
and admiral jnn IkhIcv\ 1 m> yravc. O MontcM|«ic« I the 
bntixli •.on>.ijiuiion, >\ho''C death thou prophc.dcdsl, will 
live Ioniser tlian tli>* work, yet uoi longer than iliy fame. 
Not even tlie inccn^'e c)r the illuNiri«*us Catharine can 
f)rL''ervc thee. Locke— «lry, cold, languid, wearisome* 
\N ill live for ever. Montesquieu— rapitl, brilliant, glorious* 
cnclntiting — will not outlive bis century. I know — 1 feel 
I pity— and hlu>h at the enjoyment of a liberty which 
the Inrlh jd.icc of that great writer Igre.at with all his 
fault ^) forb.adc him to cnjtiy. I couhl make an Im- 
nu'nsc l)ook upon the defects of Montesquieu - I could 
make not a small one u|>on liis excellencies. It might 
Ik.' Worth while to make l>oth, if Montesquieu could live.* 

Set I »fc Uv h‘»wrliie In «lie <,'»llectf‘l woiks (in ty pArli. l8\?-43t 
isvue.l ir» t'44 in ic vnU. I»y J. H. Itnfloii), Ibiri 'n* /ffut'ttintniN/t 
<184 X C. M. Aikiiisc»n$ study af his life aiul nork (1905). 

william l■o4hvin. 

.•Mithnr of OtM Willitxms, w.is born al Wisbech 
in C.iinbridyeslurc, 3rd Marcli 1756, the seventh of 
the tliirtcrn i Iiildrcn of Jolm (iodvviii (1723-72), a 
Dissontin},' minister, wlio moved to Debenham in 
173S. aiulin 1760 to (iiK'siwitk in Norfolk. .After 
three years’ schooling' at I lindolveston, three more 
with u tutor at .Nor»vi< li. and one as usher in his 
foimer school, (iodwin in 1773 entered Hovton 
1 ‘rcsbyteri.in Collei’e, in 1778 nuittetl it as pure 
a S.mdemani.m and l ory as he had ^jone in. Hut 
dni'infc .1 tive years’ ministry at Ware, .Stowmarket, 
and ncnctmsfield, he turned Socinian and Re- 
piihlican, and by 17K7 was a ‘eotuplctc unbeliever.’ 
Meanwhile he liad taken to literature, in 1783-84 
wi lting three no\els for ^^42, a Life of Chatliani, 
and .s/v/r/r.-j <(/’//M/flrc, /« Six Sfnnon^. In 1785 
he became principal writer in the .\c7<' Annual 
/wic'/.f/cr. The French Revolution g.avc him an 
ojiening, and his Enquiry conctrning Political 
/nit ice, ami its Injlncnccs on General Virtue an-l 
llafifiiness (2 x-ols. 1793 = rep'’- 1026), brought fame, 
widespread influence, the leadership of a school of 
thought, and a thousand guineas. It was calmly sub- 
versive of everything (law and ‘ marri.igc, the worst 
of all laws’); but as it preached down violence, 
and was deemed caviare to the multitude, its author 
escaped prosecution. In Tltini^s as they Are,or the 
Adventures 0/ Caleb Williams (1794), Godwin’s aim 
was to inculcate his characteristic doctrines, and 
to comprehend ‘a general review of tltc modes of 
domestic and unrecorded despotism by which man 
becomes the destroyer of man.’ His hero tells 
his own tale of suffering and of wrong— of inno- 
cence persecuted and reduced to the brink of 
<lcalh and infamy by aristocratic power, and by 
tyrannical or partially administered laws ; but his 
story' is so full of interest and vigour that the 
reader loses sight of the political object and the 
imjilied satire, and thinks only of the characters 
and incidents. The imagination of the novelist 
overpowered his philosophy ; he was a greater 


inventor than propagandist ; and his character of 
Falkland is one of the most striking in the whole 
range of English fiction. But the political views 
he shared were soon brought still more aggres* 
sivciy forward. His friends, Hokroft, Thclwall, 
Horne Tooke, and others, were arrested and tried 
on a charge of high treason. Godwin l\ad appa> 
rcntly not been formally associated with their 
societies, and however obnoxious to those in power, 
had not rendered himself amenable to the laws of 
his country. Yet if we may credit a curious entr)' 
in Sir Walter Scott's diary, he must have been 
early mixed up with the English Jacobins. Scott 
declared that Canning, while in the Temple, was 
startled out of somewhat revolutionary opinions 
by a visit from Godwin, who told him 'to his 
astonishment that, in expectation of a new order 
of thing’5, the English Jacobins designed to place 
him, Canning, at the head of the revolution. He 
w'as much struck, and asked time to think what 
course he should take ; and having thought the 
mailer over, he went to Mr Pitt, and made the 
Anti-Jacobin confession of faith.* This must have 
been before 1793. In any ease Godwin was ready 
with liis (>cn in his friends’ defence. Judge Eyre, 
in his charge to the grand jury, had laid down 
principles very different from his, and he instantly 
published Cursory S/ric/ur^s on the judge's charge, 
so ably written that the pamphlet is said to have 
mainly led to the acquittal of the accused. 

In 1796 (iodwin issued a series of essays on 
Education, Manners, and Literature, entitled TAf 
IfUfuir^r ; in August 1797 he married Mary Woll- 
stonccraft, who died five months later after giving 
birth to a daughter (Mrs Shelley). Godwin’s con- 
tempt of the ordinary English modes of thinking 
and acting was displayed by this marriage. His 
wife brought with her a natural daughter by a 
former protector, and had lived with Godwin for 
some time before their marriage: ‘The princi|)al 
motive/ he says, ‘ for complying with the ceremony 
was the circumstance of .Mary’s being in a stale of 
pregnancy.’ In the Memoirs of Mary WoUstoue* 
craft Godwin^ now written by him, all the details 
of her life and conduct are minutely related. In 
1799 appeared his St Leon^ a story of the * miracu- 
lous/ and designed to illustrate human feelings and 
passions in incredible situations. His hero attains 
the possession of the philosopher’s stone, and 
secures cxhaustless wealth by transmuting the 
baser metals into gold ; at the same lime he learns 
the secret of the elixir vitce^ by which he has the 
power of renewing his youth. The romance has 
many attractions— splendid description and true 
pathos ; its chief defect is an excess of the terrible. 
In 1800 Godwin produced his unlucky tragedy of 
Antonio; in 1801, Thoughts on Dr Pards Spital 
Sertnon^ a reply to attacks made upon him, or on 
his code of morality, by Parr, Mackintosh, and 
others. In 1803 he brought out a Lift of Chaucer^ 
in two quartos. The Life of Chaucer was ridiculed 
by Scott in the Edinburgh Review for its enormous 
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bulk, minute details, and extraneous dissertations ; 
but it is, for the lime, a good and careful piece 
of work, exhibiting much sound criticism and a 
relish for true poctr)'. In 1804 came Fluixt/ooii^ or 
the Wio Man 0/ F^^ling. The title was unfortu- 
nate, as reminding the reader of the o/d Man of 
Feeling ; this new one was self-willed and capricious, 
a morbid egotist, whose irritabilit>% frantic out- 
bursts of passion, and matrimonial troubles moved 
contempt rather than sympathy. The better parts 
of the novel consist of the episode of the Macneills, 
a talc of family pathos, and some detached de- 
scriptions of \VcUh scenery. In 1801, after two 
unsuccessful courtships, Godwin had been married 
by the bustling widow, Mary Jane Clairmont, his 
next-door neighbour, who accosted him one day 
from her balcony: ‘Is it possible that I behold 
the immortal Godwin!’ She had two children 
already, and a third was born of the marriage. 
So in the family group as now constituted there 
were poor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who died by 
her own hand ; Mar)' Wollstonecraft Godwin (1797- 
1851), who in 1S16 married Shelley; Charles 
Clairmont; ‘Claire' Clairmont (1797-1879), the 
mother by Byron of Allcgra; and William Godwin 
<1803-32), to whose posthumous novel. Transfusion, 
a memoir was prefixed by his father. 

In 1805 Godwin, having opened a bookseller’s 
shop in London, under the assumed nr^ie of 
Edward Baldwin,* sent forth .1 number of chil- 
dren's books, small histories and other compil.a- 
tions, some of tliem by himself; Charles Lamb 
mentions an English Grammar, in which Haxlitt 
assisted ; and Lamb himself wrote a children’s 
book, T/u and Qtu^n <>/ Hearts (reprinted 

19^2). He tried another tragedy, Fautkuer, in 
1807, also unsuccessful. Next year he published 
an Essay on Sepulchres; and in 1815, Lives 0/ 
Edward and John Phillips, the Xephesus 0/ Milton, 
He had paid a visit to Scotland, and engaged 
with Constable for another novel, MapulevitU, a 
laic of the times of Cromwell (1817), measured 
and stately in style, and abounding in that 
moral anatomy which the author delighted in, 
but often carried beyond truth and nature. We 
next find Godwin combating the opinions of 
MaJihus upon Population (1820), and then setting 
about an elaborate History 0/ the Conwionwealth 
(4 vols. 1824-38). The great men of that era 
were exactly suited to his taste, with their reso- 
lute energy of character, their triumphant hostility 
to monarchy, their republican enthusiasm, and 
strange notions of faith. Godwin evidently tasked 
himself to produce authorities for all he advanced. 
He iTOk up, as might be expected, strong opinions ; 
but in striving to be acouratc and minute, he 
became too specific and chronological — it was 
truly said that the History ‘creeps and hitches 
in dates and authorities.* In. Cloudesley (1830) 
he found his new hero, like Caleb Williams, in 
humble life, and he set him against his patron ; 
but there the parallel ends. The clastic vigour, 


the verisimilitude, the crowding incidents, the 
absorbing interest, and the overwhelming catas- 
trophe of Ca/f'b I! illiaf/ii arc not lo be found in 
CioiuhsUy ; there i> even 1 1 tile delineation of 
character. Instead we have fine hngli^h, ‘clouds 
of rcricctions without any new <>< < aMiju to call 
them forth ; an cxp.indcd flow <»f uor<ls without 
a single pointcti remark.’ I he next tiling was a 
metaphysical treatise, Thou^^hts on Man^ ike. \ and 
his hast (1834; .a compilation, of the Xeero- 

puaniers. In 1853 the rcv<ilutionary author accepted 
the sinecure post of ycom.ln•u^hcr of the Exchet^ucr, 
conferred on him hy Earl (ircy’s Mini5iry ; and in 
the house attached to this .appoinimem. in New 
Palace ^ .ird, he ended his long and l.ilKirious life 
on 7th April 1836. From Old St Pancras churJi- 
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yard his body and Mary Wollstonccrafi’s were 
removed in 1851 to Bournemouth, where also rests 
Mrs Shelley. 

The IJ/e 0/ Godwin (1876), by Mr Kegan Paul, 
IS a valuable if over-eulogistic biography of one 
who in truth was largely a blend of Micawber and 
PccksnifT. Yet he unquestionably was one of the 
most remarkable and infiuential men of his times. 
The boldness of his speculations and opinions, 
his vehemence of feeling, and his irrepressible 
outspokenness were curiously contrasted with his 
plodding habits, his imperturlxtblc temper, and the 
obscure humdrum of his daily life. The most 
startling and astounding theories were propounded 
by him with undoubting confidence ; and senti- 
ments that, if reduced to action, would have over- 
turned the whole framework of socict)% were 
complacently dealt out by their author as if they 
had merely formed an ordinary portion of a busy 
literary life. Godwin never willingly destroyed a 
written line, and his biographer found a vast 
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qiianiity of letters and manuscripts, some never 
o[)cnc<i fn)m the <iay they were laid aside by 
(ioclwin's own hand years before his death. I he 
i oncspondencc includes letters from Charles Lamb, 

C olcrid^'c, Shelley, Wordsworth, Scott, Mackintosh, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Mrs Inchbald, and others. 
The Life shows (iodwiiVs powerful influence on 
Shelley and Bulwer Lyitoit ; but it was rc5er\ed 
for a Frenchman, M. £mUc Le^'ouis, to show in 
La Jeufusse dc Wordsivorth (1896; trans. 1897, 
1921) that ‘'Ihe Prelude' and ‘The Borderers’ 
were as stroiij^ly (lodsvinian as the * Lyrical 
Ballads* were anii-tfOdwiman. 

CitUb WH/iam^. the tnost interesting andorij'inal 
of (kxiwin's novels, is altogether a work of extra- 
or<linary art an<l power. It has the plainness of 
narrative and the apparent reality of the fictions 
of Defoe or Swift. Caleb Williams, an intelliKcat 
younj' peasant, is employed as secretary and kindly 
treated by a sombre and mysterious ^amtlcman 
named Falkland. Half by chance and half from 
curiosity he discovers tlial his master has been 
^'uilty of a murder, for which he has allowed two 
innocent men to be hanj'ctl. His knowledjjc of 
tins secret costs him a lon^' and cruel persecution 
from Falklaiul, who at last has him arrested for 
theft. Driven to bay, Williams at his trial dis* 
closes the crime of his master, who dies of shame 
and despair, while the other is nc(|uitted only to 
suffer agonies of remorse for sacrificing one who 
had been liis benefactor. 

Of the other novels of Godsvin, Si Leon alone 
will probably descend to po.stcrity in company 
with Cnleb W'illiams ; though Go<l win’s romances 
liavo all a strong family likeness. If the im- 
possible hypothesis on which St Leon is fomulcd 
be admitted, then the subordinate incidents arc 
n.itur.il and justly proportioned. The jxisscssor of 
llie (ihilosophcrs stone is an interesting visionary 
-a French Falkland of the sixteenth century, and 
as unfortunate, for his miraculous gifts entail but 
misery on himself and bring ruin to his family. 
Even cxhausticss wcaltli is in itself no blessing ; 
an<l this is the moral of the story. The character 
of the heroic Marguerite, wife of Leon, is one of 
the aulhoFs finest delineations. Bcthicm Gabor is 
also a vigorous and striking sketch, though intro- 
duced too late in the novel to relieve flagging 
interest. 

Prom ‘ Caleb Williams.' 

I can conceive of no shock grc.alcr than that I rccciveil 
frenn the sight of Mr Falkland. HU appearance on the 
last occ.ision on which we met had \Kcn Inigganl, ghost- 
like, and wild, cncigy in his gestures, and frenzy in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse, lie 
was hronght in, in a chair, nnahlc to stand, fatigued 
an<l aImo^t dcslr(»ye<l by the journey he had just taken. 
His \L.agc was colourless ; his limlis destitute of motion, 
almost of life. His head rcclinol upon his bosom, ex- 
cept that now and then he lifted it up, and opened 
his eyes with a languhl glance, immediately after which 
he sank back into his former apparent insensibility. 


I He seemed not to have three hours to live. He had 
kept his ch.*iml>cr for several wccLs, k)ut the summons 
of the mDgi^lra^c had been delivered to him ai his 
bc<lside, lii» orders respecting letters and written papers 
; iMjing so peremptor)' that no one <iare<l to dis<d»ey them. 
Tpon reading the pa|Hrr, he was seized with a very 
d.angerous fit ; but as soon as he recovered, he insist e<l 
M|)on l)cing conveyol, with all practicable expedition, 
to the place of ap|x>intn)cnt. Falkland, in the most 
helpless state, was still Falkland, firm in command, 
.and c.apablc to extort obedience from every one that 
approached him. 

What a sight was this to me! Here was Falkland, 
solemnly brought l)cforc a magistrate to answer to a 
cliaq’c<»f murder. Here I sIockI, having already declarctl 
myself the author of the charge, gravely and sacredly 
j)lcdged to support it. This was my situation ; and 
tliu> situatcxl 1 was callctl upon immediately to act. My 
whole frame shook. I would eagerly h.avc consented 
that that moment should have Wen the last of my 
existence. I, however, believed that tlic conduct now 
most indispensably incumlnrut on me was to lay the 
emotions of my soul nakc<l before my hearers. I looke^l 
first at Mr Falkland, and then at the magistrate and 
Attendants, and then at Mr Falkland again. My voice 
was suffocated with agony. I l>egan : * Would to GckI 
it were posdblc for me to retire from this scene without 
uttering another word ! 1 would brave the consequences 

—I would submit to any imputation of cowardice, false- 
UoocI, and profligacy, rather than add to the weight of 
mi>forlunc with which Mr Falkland is ovcnvhelme<l. 
But the situation, and the demands of Mr Falkland him- 
self, forbid me. He in compxssion for whose fallen 
state 1 would willingly forget every inlcrcbt of my own, 
would comjKd me to accuse, that he might enter upon 
his justification. I will coiifc>s every sentiment of my 
heart. Mr Falkland well knows— I affirm it in his 
jircsencc — how uinvillingly I have proceeded to this 
extremity. I have reverenced him ; he was worthy of 
reverence. From the first moment 1 saw him, 1 con- 
ceived the most ardent admiration. He condescended 
to encourage me; I attached m)*self to liliu with the 
fullness of affection. He was unhappy; I exerted my- 
self with youthful curiosity to discover the secret of his 
woe. This was the Wgi lining of misfortune, What 
sh.ill 1 say? He was indcctl the murderer of Tyrrell 
He suffered the Hawkinses to l>c executed, knowing that 
they were innocent, and that he alone was guilty I After 
successive surmises, after various indiscretions on my 
part, and indications on his, he at length confided to me 
at full the fatal talc! Mr Falkland I I most solemnly 
conjure you to recollect yourself! Did I ever prove 
myself unworthy of your confidence ? The secret was a 
most painful burden to me ; it was the cxlrcmest folly 
that led me unthinkingly to gain possession of it ; but I 
would have died a thousand deaths rather than betray 
it. It was the jealousy of your own thoughts, and the 
weight that hung upon your mind, that led you to watch 
my motions, and conceive alarm from every particle of 
my conduct. You began in confidence — why did you 
not continue in confidence? ... I fell at last into the 
hands of the miscreants. In this terrible situation I, for 
the first time, attcmptc<i, by turning informer, to throw 
the weight from myself. Happily for me, the London 
magistrate listened to my tale with insolent contempt* 
I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, and rejoiced 
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in my miscarriage 1 ackno\vlc<Ij*c lliai ir^ various ways 
Mr Falkland showed humanity lovvanU me during this 
|H;rio<i. lie would ha\e preventetl my going to pri^on 
at lirsl : he contributed to my sulisistence <l«ring mv 
detention ; he had no >hare in the pursuit that had l>eeii 
set on foot against me: he at length |>rocure<l my di>. 
charge when brought forwar*! for trial. But a great part 
of his forbearance w.v? unknown to me ; I $up}>o:«ed him 
to l>e my unrelenting pursuer. I could not forget that, 
whoever heaped calamities on me in the sequel, they all 
originaleil in his forgerl accusation. The jiroM^cution 
against me for felony was now at .an end. Why were 
not my sufferings permitted to terminate then, and I 
allowed to hide my weary head in some obscure yet 
tranquil retreat? Had I not sufficiently proved my con- 
stancy and fidelity? Would not a compromise in this 
situation have l>cen most wise and most secure? Hut 
the rcaless and jealous anxiety of Mr Falklami would 
not peniiit him to repose the least atom of confidence. 
The only compromise that he proposed was. th.it, with 
my own hand, I should sign myself a vilLin. I refused 
this proposal, and have ever since been driven from 
jilace to place, deprived of peace, of honest fame, even 
of bread. For a long time I persisted in the resolution 
that no emergency should convert me into the assailant. 
In ai> evil hour I at last listened to my resentment and 
impatience, and the hateful mistake Into which I fell 
has j)ro<luced the present scene. I now sec that mistake 
in all its enormity. I am sure that if I had opened my 
heart to Mr Falkland, if I had told to him privately 
the tale that I have now been telling, he could not 
have resisted my reasonable demand. After all his pre- 
cautions, he must ultimately have depended upon my 
forlwarancc. Could he be sure that if I were at last 
worked up to disclose everything I knew, and to enforce 
it with all the energy' I could exert, I should obtain no 
credit? If he must in every case be at my mercy, in 
which mo<lc ought he to li.nve sought hb safety— in con* 
dilation, or in inexorable cruelty? Mr Falkbnd is of 
n noble nature. Ves! in spite of the cat.asirophe of 
Tyrrcl, of the mi.serable end of the Hawkinses, and 
of all that I have myself sufferecl, I affirm that he has 
qualities of the most admirable kind. It is therefore 
imjwssiblc that he could have resisted a frank and 
fervent expostulation, the frankness and the fcr%*our in 
tvhich the whole soul was poured out. 1 dcspairetl 
while at was yet time to have made the just experiment ; 
but my despair was criminal, was treason against the 
sovereignty of truth. I have told a pbin and unadub 
tcrated talc. I came hither to curse, but I remain to 
bless. I came to accuse, but am compelled to applaud. 

I proebim to all the world that Mr Falkland is a man 
worthy of affection and kindness, and that I am niy^self 
the Ixisest and most odious of mankind J Never will I 
forgive myself the iniquity of this day. The memory 
will alw.ays haunt me, and imbiiter every hour of my 

existence. In thus acting, I have been a murderer a 

cool, deliberate, unfeeling murderer. I have said whaf 
my accursed precipitation has obliged me to wy. Do 
with me os you please. I ask no favour. Death would 
be a kindness compared to what I feci .* ' 

Such were the accents dictated by my remorse. I 
poure<l them out with uoconlroUablc impetuosity, for 
my heart was pierced, and I was compelled to give vent 
to its anguish. Every one that heard me was petrified 
with astonuhment Evety one that heard me was 
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niclu-d into tvaT>. They couhJ r : is( (he aniour \snU 
whkh I praised the great ..f K-nlklan-I ; ilicy 

manifested their sympathy in the l-k. ii> r,f my ].^.-nilcncc. 

How shall I docribc the fcchiig* of ihi> unfimunaie 
man! Before I U-gan he >ocmcd '.unk anfl rlcl.iliiatt-ii. 
incap.ihle of any strenuous imprc^^ion. Wf^cn I men- 
lioiicti the murder, I could perecne m him an mvolunlar)* 
j »hu<ldenng, though it u.-u. countcracte»l, patilv 1 v the 
rceb(ene>\ of his frame, .'m*! jurtly by the energy •*( hu 
miud. I hii was an allegation he expeclc<(, and he had 
endeavoured to prepare Idinsclf fi»r it. Hut there ua% 
mucii of wh.ii I sahl of uhich he ha.l ha<i no j.rcviou> 
conception. When I cxprej^*d the anguish of my mind, 
he seemed at fir^t sUrtIcd and alarmed lest this should 
l)c a new ex|>c<iicnt to gain crcxlit to niy t.ile. Ili^ 
indignation against me wu> great for having rct.nined all 
my rocntinent tow.nrds him. lhu:», .a*, it might U*. in 
the la^t hour of his exi'lcncc. It was incre.ise^l when 
he di>covcrcti me, as he >up)>oscd, using a pretence of 
Hl^erality and sentiment to give new cttge to my ho^- 
tility. Hut as t went on, he couhl no longer re 5 ^^t. He 
saw my sincerity ; he was {^enetratctl with my grief and 
compunction. He rose from his seal, supported by the 
ntten<lant», and — to my infinite astonishment — threw 
himself into my arms ! 

* William>,' said he, ‘you have conqucrc<l ! 1 sec too 

late the greatness and elevation of your mind. I con« 
fess that it is to my fault, and not yours, that it b to the 
excess of jealousy that was ever burning in my lK»om 
that 1 owe my ruin. I could have resisted any plan of 
malicious accusation you might have brought against 
me. Hut I sec that the artless and manly story you 
have told has carriol conviction to every hearer. All 
my prospects are concluded. All that I most anlcmly 
desired is for ever frustraicth I have spent a life of the 
lascsl crudiy to cover one act of momcni.tiy vice, and 
to protect myself against the prejudices of my species. 

I stand now completely detected. My name will be con- 
secrated to infamy, while your heroism, your patience, 
and your virtues will be for ever admire<h You have 
inflicte<l on me the most fatal of all mUchiefs, but I 
bless the hand that wounds me. And now*— turning to 
the magistrate— ‘and now do with me as you please. I 
am preparcil to suffer all the vengeance of the law.’ 

Ftom * Political Justice.* 

Speak the language of truth and reason to your child, 
and be under no apjtrehcnsion for the result. Show him 
that what you recommend is truly valuable and desirable, 
and fear not but he will desire it. Convince his under* 
standing, and you enlist all his powers animal and 
intellectual in your service. How long has the genius 
of ctlucation been disheartened and uoncrt'cd by the 
pretence that man is Iwm all that it is possible for 
him to become? How long has the jargon Imposed 
u])on the tvorld, which would persuade us that in in- 
structing a man you do not add to but unfold his 
.stores? The miscarriages of education do not proceed 
from the boundedness of its powers, but from the 
mistakes with which it is accompanied. We often 
inspire disgust, where we mean to infuse desire. We 
arc wrapped up in ourselves, and do not observe, as 
wc ought, step by step the sensations that pass in the 
mind of our hearer. Wc mistake compulsion for per* 
suasion, and delude ourselves into the belief that des- 
potism is the road to (he heart. 
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I . nm)I ^nocccd wiili a hr in Mcp and wilh 

<’cuuiiK In^Jfc vviKn *hi>icVlio voiiducl it nHaH know 

n 

1 v.1^1 tichl it cml‘ra«.c> : «licn they shall lx* aware 
Ih.il the ctFcdi the ^jVK'^tioii wlicthcr the >ha)l be* 

a man c»j' pcrscvcraiKC and cnurpri'C or i slupnl and 
inamiiiale doll, depeudN upon tlx* poucr^ of th«»'.c under 
whose direction lie i'* pla^c<i, aud the skill witli which 
tho'c powers sinll he applied. Indu'^try will W exerted 
uiUi Iciirohl alacrity when it sliall W j^cnerally confc'setl 
th.it llicrc arc no ol>siacle> to oiir improvement which 
<lc) not yield h* the powers of imiusiry. MuUHuilcs will 
never exert llie energy nece^viry to extraordinary ^uccc^s 
till they ‘‘hall <iixi)iiss tlie preju<iice> that fetter them, gel 
ri«l of the clnlliin^ syiiem of occult arul inexplicable 
causes, and consider the human mind as an intelligent 
agent, gnidcil hy motives an<l pro'.jie'.is prescnletl to the 
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umlcrxlamllng, and not by causes of which we have no 
proper cogni&ancc and can fv>nn no calculation. 

A]>p1y these considerations to the subject of politics^ 
and they will authorise us to infer that the excellencies 
ami defects of the human character arc not derived from 
causex heyond (he reach of ingenuity to modify ami 
correct. If we entertain false views and Ik? involvetl in 
pernicious mistakes, this disadvantage is not the offspring 
of an irresistible destiny. We have Iwcn ignorant, we 
liavc been hasty, or we have liccn inis|c<l. Remove the 
causes of this ignorance or this miscalculation, an<l the 
effects will cease. Show me in the clc.ircst and most 
unambiguous manner that a certain mode of proceeding 
is most reasonable in itself or most conducive to my 
interest, and I shall infallibly pursue that mode, ns long 
A.S the views you suggest c<l to me continue present to my 
mind. The comluct of human l>cings in every situation 
is governed by the judgments they make ami the sensa- 
(ions that are cominunic.itcd to them. 

S«e Lives by Kegan Paul (1876), Ford K. Brown (19^6): Brails* 
foicj’r K/aJwin, a$u/ (h 4 tr Cttth (1913) : Franch studies by 

Goiirg (i9i>8)«n<l Koussin (1913); Spirit 0/ tki A gii Sir 

Leslie Stephen's Eni^litk T/rcugAt and 0/ a Btrfr^pkir 

(vol. ilk); and ibe bibliographies to Shelley aod Mn Godwin. 


Mary IVollstunerrnft Godwin (i7S9-^7)> 
the protagonist of the Rights of Women, was born 
in London or in Epping Forest district, of Irish 
extraction, the second of six children. Her father, 
i\ drunken ne‘cr-do-wccl, squandered ^10,000. At 
nineteen Mary Wollstonccrafl went out to earn 
her own livelihood, becoming in turn a companion 
at Rath, a schoolmistress at Newington Green, 
and governess in Lord Kingsborough's family at 
Mitchelstown, Dublin, and Bristol. Of those ten 
years the chief events were her mothers death 
(1780) ; the flight of a sister, with Marys help, from 
a brutal husband (1784); and a visit to Lisbon 
to nurse a dying friend {1785). Then in 1788 
she turned translator and literary adviser to John* 
son, the London jmblishcr, who the year before 
had paid her ten guineas for her Thoughts on 
(he Education 0/ Daughters. In this capacity she 
became acquainted not only with the literati of 
the day, but with reformers— Paine, Priestley, and 
the painter Fuseli. In 1790 she produced her 
Vindication of the Rights of Man^ an answer to 
Burke's RejUv tiotis on the French Revolution^ 
and in 1791 her Vindication of (he Rights of 
IVontiin^ a book, dedicated to Talleyrand, which 
made her both famous and Infamous. She started 
alone for Paris in the winter of 1792. There, as 
a witness of the * 'rcrror,^ she collected materials 
for her valuable but ntvcr~(\n\shQd /fistorical and 
Moral View of the French Rexfolution (vol. i. 1794) ; 
and there, in April 1793, Captain Gilbert 

Imlay, an American timbcr*merchant and author 
of a book on the western territory of the American 
Union. In May 1794 at Havre she bore him a 
daughter, Fanny; in November 1795, after a four 
months^ visit to Scandinavia as his Svife’ and 
accredited agent, she tried to drown herself from 
Putney Bridge. Imlay, whom she adored, had 
cruelly deserted her. But soon she resumed her 
old tasks. Ere long she was living, or rather not 
living, with William Godwin (see p. 702), for both 
kept their separate lodgings in Somerstown. They 
had first met in 1791. The coming of a child 
made them forgo theories and marry in March 
1797 5 on 30th August the child (Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, afterwards Mrs Shelley) \vas born ; 
on toth September the mother died. 

High-flown in style and hastily written, her 
Rights of Woman is nevertheless a work of genius, 
expounding equ«ality of the sexes and the main 
doctrines of the present*day Women’s movement 
—a unique achievement for an eighteenth*century 
woman of imperfect education. Affectionate and 
beautiful (witness Opte’s canvas), she pleaded to 
and for her sex with great power and originalityi 
without cynicism and without rancour. 

Other writings were Mary^ a Fiction (1788); 
Original Stories from Real Life (1788; 2nd ci 
1791, illustrated by Blake) j Letters written during 
a Short Residence in SxvedeUy Nonvay^ and Den- 
mark (1796)5 and Posthumous Works (4 vols* 
1798), including The Wrongs of Woman: 
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Mariiu a Frttgiiuiil, and the passionate L<:tU-rs 
io Imlay. 

Kegan Paul’s edition of jhev« Lr/Urt <1879) has a Memoir of 
her; »ee a]»o Memoir> by Godwin (17^8), NCr* Pennell P Kmitieui 
Women' series. 10S5), and Stirling Taylor a German study 

of Godwin and Mary WollstonecnTt by Helene Simon ; and 

Selections by Mi&s jebb (1913X 

Thomas Robert Mallhus(i 766 -iS 34 ), author 

of the Essay on the Principle of Population, u-a> 
bom of good family at his father's estate near 
Dorking, became a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1797 curate at Albury in Surrey. 
In 1798 he published anonymously his famous 
Essay, of which in 1803 he brought out a greatly 
enlarged and altered edition. In it he maintained 
that the optimistic hopes of Rousseau and Godwin 
are rendered baseless by the natural tendency of 
population to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. The only limit to its increase is the 
want of room and food. With man, the instinct 
of propagation is controlled by reason ; but et en 
in his case the ultimate check to population is the 
want of food, though there are both preventive 
and positive checks — the preventive being moral 
restraint or prophylactic methods. The positive 
checks include unwholesome occupations, severe 
labour, extreme poverty, bad nursing, large towns, 
excesses of all kinds, diseases and epidemics, wars, 
plague, and famine. Malthus gives no sanction 
to the theories and practices currently known as 
Malthusianism. An amiable and benevolent man, 
he suffered much misrepresentation and abuse at 
the hands of both revolutionaries and conser>-a- 
lives. The problem had been handled by Frank- 
lin, Hume, and many other writers, but Malthus 
crystallised the views of those writers, and pre- 
sented them in systematic form with elaborate 
proofs derived from history. Darwin saw, ‘on 
riding Malthus On Population, that natural selec- 
tion was the inevitable result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings,’ for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence ; 
and Mr H. G. Wells, most audacious of those who 
have a prophetic glimpse of the future reconstruc- 
Uon of social conditions, describes the Essay as the 
most ‘shattering’ book that ever has been or will 
be written. In 1804 Malthus married happily, and 
next year was appointed Professor of Political 
Economy and Modern History in the East India 
college at Haileybury, a post which he occupied 
till his death. He wrote other two important 
works, Ats Inquiry into the Nature and Process 
(tSis), largely anticipating Ricardo, and 
Principles 0/ Political Economy (1820). Thus 
Malthus sutes part of his thesis in the first 
chapter of the Essay: 

It may safely be pronounced, therefore, that popula- 
tion, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every 
twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical ratio. 

The rate according to which the productions of the 
earth may be supposed to increase, it will not be so easy 
to determine. Of this, however, we may be perfectly 


i-criaiii, th.it ihf ratio of tlicir in*.rc-. s..- must be totally 
of .1 different nature from the r.ilio of the ineiease of 
. . . 

Th.it «e m.iy Ik.- the lK;tfer .nMe to compare the 
increase of {>opulaiioii and f.KK], let u- make a ^upi-rti- 
lion which, without prcicn.lii.y to accuracy, i- clearly 
more favourable to the power of pr jn the 

c.irth than any cxj>eriencc we have h-i I ..f n, (|ualitie> 
wiW warrant. 

Ui that the yculy afMiiion^ which might 

be made t" the former average prixlucc. instea<] 
ilccre.ivjng^ which they certainly vvuuM do, were to 
remain the ^amc ; and that the produce of this island 
might incrcoie^l every tweniy-fivc years, by a quantity 
equal to what it at pre*«nt pr^xluccA. I he ino^t enthu- 
siastic speculator cannot suppose a greater increase than 
this. In a few centuries it would make every acre of 
land in the island like a garden. 

If this supposition be applied to the whole earth, 
and if it be allowe<l that the subsistence for man which 
the earth affords might be incre.a^cd evciy twenty* five 
years by a quantity et|ual to what it at pre>col produces, 
this will l)c supposing x rate of increase much greater tijan 
wc can imagine that any po^ible exertions of mankind 
could make it. 

It may Ik fairly pronounced, therefore, that, consider- 
ing the present average state of the earth, the means of 
sul>s]stence, under circumstances the most favourable to 
human industry, could not |>ossibIy be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

The ncce&sary* effects of these two different rates of 
increase, when brought together, will Ik very striking. 
Let us call the population of this island eleven millions 5 
and suppose the present produce equal to the easy sup|x)rt 
of such a number. In the first twenty-five years the 
population would be twenty-two millions, and the food 
l>eing also doubled, the means of sul>sistence would l>c 
equal to this increase. In the next twenty-five years 
the population would be forty-four millions, and the 
means of subsistence only equal to the supjwrt of thirty* 
three millions. In the next period the population would 
be eighty-eight millions, and the means of subsistence just 
equal to the support of half of that number. And at 
the conclusion of the first century the population would 
be a hundred and seventy-six millions, and the means of 
subsistence only equal to the support of fifty-five millions, 
leaving a population of a hundred and twenty -one 
millions totally unprovided for. 

faking the whole earth, instead of this island, cmi- 
gmtion w'Ould of course be excluded ; and, supposing 
the present population equal to a thousand millions, the 
human species would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 

16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and subsistence as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, ^ 7, 

8, 9. In two centuries the population would Iw to the 
means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries as 
4096 to 13, and in two thousand years the difTcrcnce 
would be almost incalculable. 

In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the 
produce of the earth« It mxy increase for ever, and be 
greater than any assignable quantity ; yet still the jwwcr 
of population being in every period so much superior, 
ihe increase of Ihe human species can only be kept down 
to the level of the means of subsistence by the constant 
operation of the strong law of necessilyi acting as a check 
upon the greater power. 

See Boosr's MaitAns lfVr .4 (iWs » new ed. 1935), 
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Stevens — Dibdin — Collins 


ftoorao Alexaiidor Stevens {1710-84), 
author of yl I^ctmc upon Heads, dramatic sketches 
of contemporary follies, and of the famous song, 

‘ Cease, rude i)orca.-«, blustering i.iilcr,' w as bred 
a London tradesman, became an unsuccessful 
actor, and secured a precarious livelihood by 
writing poems, poor dramas, burlesques, skits, 
and ‘ humorous miscellanies,’ and by giving single- 
handed ‘ entertainments,’ a department of song, 
speech, and extravaganza in which he was a 
pioneer. in a collection of songs by various 
hands published by him, ‘Hearts of Oak’ was 
first definitely ascribed to Garrick. 

riiarlrs lUbdlli (t745-i8«4\ "nter and com- 
poser of many famous songs, was born at South- 
ampton, early aHr.iried notice by his singing, and. 
still a boy, composed an operetta. The Shephenfs 
Ariifiee, which was produced at Covcnl (.•arden in 
1762- He subsequently lived an unsettled life as 
an actor and composer of stage-music, and on 
occa>ion sang and accompanied himself on his own 
instrument. He quarrelled frequently and violently 
with patrons like tiarrick. made himself impossible 
under Sheridan’s management at Drury Lane, 
neglected his first wife, and cherished irregular 
relations with various other women. In 1788 he 
comntcnccd a scries of musical entertainments 
(sometimes diversified with equestrian feats), which 
acquired great celebrity ; the first was entitled The 
Whim of the Moment. He retired in 1805 with 
a pension of fzoo granted him two years before ; 
it was witlulrawn in 1807, when he returned 
to public life with unfortunate financial results. 
Dibdin wrote nearly a hundred sca-songs, ‘the 
solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, and 
in battles ’—among the best ‘ Poor Jack ’ and ‘ Tom 
Howling one of the first, ‘ Blow high, blow low,’ 
sung in Dibdin’s piece called Seraglio in 1776, 
was brought to birth during a g.ale on the return 
voyage from Calais, whither he h.ad fled to escajMt 
a debtor’s prison. Seamen arc wont to say it is 
only too obvious that his sca-songs are songs 
written about the sea and about seamen, not by 
one of themselves, but by a typical landsman. 
Another famous song of the inexhaustible verse- 
writer is ‘The Anchorsmiths.’ He also wrote 
nearly seventy dramatic pieces. 

Tom Bowling. 

Here, sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Ilowling, 

The darling of our crew ; 

No more he ’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For Death has broached him to. 

Mis form was of the manliest Itcauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 

Fnilhful l>clow he did his duty, 
lUit now he 's gone aloft. 

Tom never from his word departed, 

His virtues were so mrc ; 

His friends were many and true-hearted. 

His Poll was kind and fair : 


And llicn he '<1 sing so blithe and jolly ; 

.Ah, many ‘s the time .and oft ! 

But mirth is tumevl to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Vet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

When He, who all command?. 

Shall give, to c.all life's crew together, 

The woril to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars dcsiwtches, 

In vain Tom ’s life has doffed ; 

For though his btxly’s under hatches. 

His soul is gone aloft. 

Poor Jack. 

Co. patter to luldicrs and swabs, do you see, 

'Ikiut danger, and fear, ami the like ; 

.\ light-water Iwat and good sea-room give me, 

.And it a'nl to a little 1 ’ll strike. 

Though the tempest top-gall.anl mast smack smooth 
should smile, 

An<l shiver each splinter of woorl, 

Clear the deck, stow the yards, and Iwuse everything tight. 
And under reefed foresail wc’ll scud : 

Avast ! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft, 

To lie taken for trifles aUack j 
For they say there ’s a I’rovidcncc sits up aloft, 

To keep w.atch for the life of poor J.ick ! 

I lieanl our gooil chaplain pal.aver one day 
.AImuH sonls, Ucaveii, mercy, and such ; 

And, my timl>crs ! what lingo he 'd coil and belay ; 

Why, ’iwas just all .as one a.s High Dutch ; 

For he s.aid how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 

Without orders that come down l>clow ; 

Ami a many fine things that proved cle.arly to me 
That providence takes us in tow : 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
T.akc the lop-sails of sailors aback, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack 1 

1 «-o of hii son*. Charles (i 7 «.i 8 j 3 ) and Thom»i John {« 77 «- 
i8<«), wtoie songs and dramas. See Dibdin ‘s Autobiography (4 »-ol». 
1803) and The DiMtnt, by E. R- Dibdin (>888). 

Jobli Collins actor, entertainer, and song- 
writer, was humbly born at Hath ; was bred a 
staymakcr but became a fairly successful actor ; 
and from 1775 till the end of the century gave 
in London and elsewhere popular entertainments 
which were a medley of anecdotes, theatrical 
reminiscences, jokes, mock-hcroic speeches, senti- 
ments, and caricature of Scotsmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen. He died in 1808, having for some 
years been part -proprietor of a Birmingham 
newspaper, in which his songs (some of them 
represented in anthologies like Palgrave’s and 
Lockcr-Lampson’s) were originally published.^ One 
‘truly noble poem,’ To-morrow^ was obviously 
suggested by Walter Pope’s Old Matfs Wish (see 
page 98). 

To-morrow. 

In the downhill of life, when I find I 'm decUntngf 
Mny my lot no less fortunate be 
Tlian a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining^ 

And a cot that o'erlooks the %vide sea ; 
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With an ambling pad-pony lo pace o'er the lawn, 

While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade loo, 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade loo, 
With a bam for the use of the Hail : 

A cow fi)T my dairy, a dog for my game, 

Anri a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 

I 11 envy no nabob hU riches or fame, 

Nor what honours await him to morrow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my col be completely 
Sccurcti by a neighliouring hill ; 

And at night may repose steal U}>oii me more sweetly 
Ily the sound of a murmuring rill : 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board. 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 

With my friends may I share what to-day may afford, 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I ’ve worn for three-score years and ten. 

On the brink of the grave I *11 not seek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish lo spin o er again t 
Hut my face in the glass I *11 serenely survey, 

Ami with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow ; 

As this old worn-out stuff which is thread Ixirc to day, 

May l>ccoinc cvcrlast ng to-morrow. 

Dfi^<rrl Diik t/ati 

is a volume of his poems. 

Tlioiiins Horton (1764-1838), dramatist, was 
Ixirn in Durham, and quitted Lincoln’s Inn for 
play-writing. For thirty.fivc years he lived at 
Pangboum near Reading, and finally settled in 
London, where he died. Between his first drama, 
Columbus (1792), and his musical farce, Tlu 
InvittcibUs (1828), he produced some five-and- 
twenty pieces, besides others written in colla1>o- 
ration with his son. Many of them were very 
successful, and had parts in them which became 
famous, Sp€€il Hu Plough^ acted at Covent 
Carden forty-one limes in 1798 and repeatedly 
revived, is a five-act comedy with some of the 
worst faults of transpontine melodrama; it is ill- 
constructed, and the incidents are not led up lo ; 
the personages behave in an incredibly irrational 
manner, and often snivel, drivel, and talk fustian. 
But it contains some happy strokes, and had the 
luck of introducing Mrs Grundy to the world. In 
the play she docs not specifically appear in the 
character the world has insisted in associating 
with her name. She is by no means the incarna- 
tion of suspicion and censoriousness, of narrow- 
mindedness and philistine prejudice. On the 
contrary, she is simply the neighbour farmer’s 
worthy wife, of whom Dame Ashficld is just a 
little jealous. Dame Ashfield is annoyed when 
Mrs Grundy’s butter is praised as the best in the 
market ; she is pleased, if she receives a compli- 
ment, that Mrs Grundy should be there to hear it 5 
and feels that her happiness at the splendour of her 
own pretty daughter’s marriage lo a gentleman of 


rank will not be complete untes*^ Mrs Grundy is 
there 10 witness it, and be a Jiitk* humbled in 
consequence. Mrs Grundy, so far from being a 
uni\crsal or spiteful unsor marumy is from her 
various and undisputed excellences an inevitable 
standard of reference in Dame .Vshileldk mind 
and conversation, to the great atujoyancc of 
Farmer .Ashfield. The farmer has nothing to say 
against Mrs Grundy herself; it is in hi', wife he 
sees signs of an unamiablc temper. .Mr^ (irundy 
never actually appears in the play, but is referred 
to in the following passages, and in them oniv. 

Mrs Grundy. 

Farmf.h Ash Kir ld oh o stools his pif^ tittd jug on 
iht /ahU, KnUr Damk .Ashfiei.d, haskft on arm. 

Ashjxfld. Well, dame, welcome whoam. What news 
docs thee bring vrom market f 

Dams. What news, huslxind? What I have nlvv.ays 
told thee ; that Fanner (irundy’s wheat brought five 
shillings a c^uarter more than ours did. 

Ash. .All the l>cltcr vor he. 

Dnmf, Ah ! the sun 2 >ccms lo shine on purpose for him. 

Ash. Come, come, Missus, as ihcc ha» not the grace 
to thank God for prosperous limes, dan’t thee grumble 
when they be unkindly a bit. 

Dinue. And 1 a^>urc thee. Dame GnindyN butter was 
quite the crack of the market. 

Ash. Be quiet, woolyc? always ding dinging Dame 
Grundy into my cars— what will Mrs Grundy tay ? What 
will Mrs Grundy think? Canst thee be quiet, let her 
alone, and behave thyself pralty? 

Danu. Certainly 1 can— 1*11 tell thee, Tummus, what 
she said at church last Sunday. 

Ash, Canst thee tell what parson raid? Noa! Then 
I *11 tell thee. A* zaid that envy were os foul a weed as 
grows, and cankers all wholesome plants that be near it 
—that 's what a raid. 

Dome. And do you think I envy Mrs Grundy, indeed? 

Ash, Why dan*l thecletten her alone then ? I do verily 
think when thee goest to t'other world, the vursl question 
thee *11 ax ’ill be, if Mre Grundy’s there? Zoa be quiet, 
and behave pratiy, doo’e. Has thee brought whoam the 
Salisbury AVtw / 

Dame, No, Tumxnus ; but 1 have brought a rare budget 
of news with me. First ami foremost, J saw such a mort 
of coaches, senants, and wagons, all belonging to Sir 
Abel Handy, and all coming to the castle ; and a hand- 
some young man, dressed all in lace, pull’d off his hat to 
me, and said, 'Mrs Ashlield, do me the honour of pre- 
senting that letter to your husband.' So there be stood 
without his hat. Oh, Tummus, had you seen how Mrs 
Grundy looked. 

Ash. Dom Mrs Grundy'; be quiet, and let I read, 
woolyc? [PauI/.] 'My dear Farmer* [tahiug off his 
ha/]. Thankye, rur ; zame to you wi* all my heart and 
souL ‘ My dear Fanner * 

Dame. Farmer — why, ihee’re blind, Tummus— it Is 
* My dear Feylhcr ’ Tis from our own dear Susan. 

A *h. Odds ! dickens and dairies ! 200 it be, sure enow I 
' My dear Fcythcr, you will be surprised '—Zoo I be, he, 
he ! what pretty writing, l)cant it ? all as straight as thof 
it were ploughed— 'surprised lo hear that in a few hours 
I shall embrace you. Nelly, who was formerly our ser- 
vant, has fortunately married Sir Abel Handy I^rt.’ 
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Damr n.iiKly IS.irt— pu^li ! Bart. MaiuU for Baro- 
iu^ht« milt). 

././/, Likcl), likely. Drabbit it. only lo think of the 
zwapN atnl chan^vN of this \vorl4 ! 

Dame, Our Nelly juarric<l to a great Uaroncl ! I 
woij^lcr, I uniinii>, ivhat Mr^ CiriJncly will >ay ? 

Aih. Now, woulvc be «yiict ami let 1 rcatl — ‘ Aiul ihe 
ban |)rt>|io:iCtl hnni^ing me to xee yon ; an offer, \ iio|>e, a* 
acceptable to m) clear feyther*^— 

Diime. ' An<i mother' 

Ash. her, liow prettily she do write ‘feyther,' 

<lAn‘t she ? 


Dxim<. Anti ‘mother.* 

A<h. ICcs, Bill fcytlar liist. tlioagh— ‘ Acccpt.iBle 
lo my lic.ir fi-ythcr ami inotlicr a^ to ihcir aA'cctioiialc 
ilaujjliU-r. Sus.111 A'liliclil.’ 

A fiitctimis personage in the play, seeing' Dame 
Ashlicid inaking l.vcc on a pillow, opens the con- 
vcr>alion thus: 

M. How do you do? How do you do? Makinn 
lacir. 1 |>crccivc. it a common cmi>loymcnl here? 

D.imf. Oh. no, sir ; noliody can make it in these parts 
Imt myself. Mrs Oruiidy. indeed, preleixU ; hut, poor 
woman, 'lie knows no more of it than you do. 

Bob. I hail I do ? that ’s vastly well. .My .tear nwdam, 

I passeil two mouths at Mechlin for the express puT|i05C. 
/y.riiu. Indeed ! 

Bob. You ilon’l do it riylil i now 1 can do it much 
better than that. Give me leave, and I II show you the 
true Mechlin iiiciIukI. [r«»M» iht aishhn tvmui, hnftli 
down. nndbtsAns /•;»,'.] First you sec, so— then so— 

Dven at the next mention of her name, Mrs 
(inintly is simjily a rcspeclcii nciglibour, not a 
pnule or hypocrite : 

Adi. I tell ye, I zee'd uii gi' Susan a letter, an' I dan't 
like it a hit. 

/).7W, Nor I ; — if shame should come to the poor child 
—I say, runiiiius, what wotihl Mrs Gnindy say then? 

Asfi. Doin Mrs Grundy; what would my poor wold 
heart say? hut I lie liound it l>c all innocence. 

When the brave farmer and his wife refuse to 
turn out of their house, at the wicked baronet's 
command, the (imrcvcalcd) son of the baronet’s 
brother and victim, the wicked baronet proceeds 
to sell up tlic farmer, wlio is in his debt. The 
farmer and his wife talk over the unpleasant 
prospect. 

As/i. Urabhil it '. what can he do? he can’t send us to 
gaol, Why, I have corn will sell for h.alf the money 1 do 
owe 'un— and han't 1 cattle and sheep ?— deadly le.an, lo 
l)C sure— and han’t I a thumping zilvcr watch, almost as 

big as thy head ? and Dame here ha' got How many 

silk gowns have Ihcc got, Dame? 

DiM'te. Three, Tunimus — and sell them all, and I 'll go 
to church in a stuff one, and let Mrs Grundy turn up her 
nose .as much as she pleases. 

By a well-nigh miraculous interx’enlion the tide 
turns, and a wealthy suitor asks the farmer's 
daughter in marriage. 

Ash. Dmbhit, 1 shall walk m Che road all day to ree 
Sue ride by in her own coach. 

Snsnn. You must ride with me, father. 


Ditmt. 1 s.ay, Tunimus, what will Mrs Grundy say 
then ? 

.And a little farther on : 

Ash. Ble« her, how nicely she do trip it away with 
the gentry ! 

Disme. .And then, Tummus, think of the wedding. 

Ash. I <leclare I shall lie just the rame 

ever mayl>e, 1 may buy a smartish bridle, or a zilver 

Ixacky stopper, or the like o’ that. 

D.unf. \A/'ori.'\ And then, when we come out of 
church, Mrs Grundy will he standing almut there. 

Ash. 1 shall shake hands agreeably wi' all my friends. 

n.imo. [.A;^srl\ Then I just look at her in this 
manlier. 

Ash. {A/^rt, and btr.idng KnvurJs <(nlrt.\ How dost 
do. rcler? Ah, Dick ! glad to zee thee, wi’ all my zoul ! 
Danu. {AB<irS.\ Then, with a kind of half curtsey, I 
[ Thfy btonp against cadi other. 

Ash. What lui woM fool thee becst. dame ! Come 
along, and Imh.avc pratty, do'c. (£.rr««r. 

Frccicrio Rcyiiold.s (1764-1841), produced 
About a hundred plays, tragic or comic, of which 
some twenty were popular for a lime at le.ist. 
He w.as the son of a London merchant, and w.is 
educated .at Westminster School ; but he left law 
for dramatic work, /fVr/«T<;i785). '^sed on Goethe, 
being liis first piece. But ' le bulk of his work 
was in comedy, and his most successful pl.ny ".as 
77 i,- /)s-,t>/i.i//sl{i 7 Sgi. In 7/t<r Crznit-.j//, produced 
by Sheridan at Drury Lane, a live dog was made 
to save a child from drowning in real water, and, 
as Sheridan said, saved the theatre too, when at 
a crisis, by its success. Reynolds published .an 
.Autobiography in 1826. 

John Tobin (1770-1804) was an unlucky 
dramatist, who spent weary years in tr)mg to 
get his plays accepted, and seeing them succes- 
sively rejected till the verj' year of his death, 
when his //ost,y Afoosi, his fourteenth piece, was 
not merely accepted at Drury Lane, but secured 
a success it maintained for twenty years. Tobm, 
born in Salisbury, was articled to a solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and practised law there while pro- 
ducing his plays. The Hostey Afoosi, a comedy 
mostly in verse, was translated into French by 
Charles Nodicr ; other comedies, in prose or verse, 
were The Ctsr/nv^ The Cosisitstsseur, and The Faro 
Table. A volume of his plays was published in 
1820, with a Life by Miss Benger. 

Willlnm Bnrno» Rhodes (1772-1826), bom 
in Leeds, became a chief teller in the Bank of 
England, and is barely remembered in literature as 
the author of a once popular burlesque, Bossibastes 
Fsirioso; for of the many who know the title of 
the piece and have some notion of the character 
of the mouthing braggart who is its hero, compara- 
tively few know anything about the author. The 
title is obviously a play on Orlassdo Fttnoso, and 
the design is similar to that of Carey’s Chronon- 
hoiOHthologos, though the plot is, if possible, sillier 
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— of course designedly so. Art.ixominous (sn-/ is 
king of Utopia, Fusbos liis minister, .ind Uomb.-tstcs 
bis victorious general. The king makes love to 
the sweetheart of Uonibastes, who after thinking on 
suicide resolves r.ather to m.akc war with the whole 
world. The principal personages are all slain, but 
rise again to sing a song with the simple but not 
too melodious refrain — 

Tu ral, lu r.il, la, 

Tu ral, lu ral, laddi. 

Thus Bombastes soliloquises in the crisis of his 
affairs : 

Bombas. Gentle musician, let thy dulcet strain 
I'rocced — play ‘ Michael Wiggins’ once again. [//(Jotsso.) 
Music 's the food of love ; give o’er, give o’er. 

For I must batten on that food no more. [Bxit Fifer. 
My happiness is chang'd to doleful dumps, 

W hilst, merry Michael, all thy cards were trumps. 

So, should some youth by fortune's blest decrees. 

Possess at least a ]>ound of Cheshire cheese. 

And, bent some favour’d party to regale. 

Lay in a kilderkin, or so, of ale ; 

L<>, .angry fate ! In one unlucky hour 
Some hungry rats may all the cheese devour, 

And Ilie loud thunder tuni the liquor sour. {Forms Ais sash 
Alas ! alack ! alack ! and wdl a-day. i,i/o ,» noost.] 
That ever man should make himself away • 

Tiiat ever man for woman false should die. 

As many have, and so, and so {prtparti to /mn ' himself, 

^ tries the sensation, but disapproves of the result\ won’t I ! 
No, I ’ll go tnad ! ’gainst all I ’ll vent tny rage, [wage ! 
And with this wicked wanton world .1 woeful war I ’ll 
{Hangs his boots to the arm of a tree, and, taking a 
scrap of pesper, with a peneit writes this couplet, 
•u'hieh he attaches to them, repeating the -.oords: 

‘ Who dares this pair of boots rlisplace. 

Must meet liomlxistcs face to face.’ 

Thus do I challenge .til the human race. 

{Draws hit sword, and retirts up the stage, and off. 

The piece, at first anonymous, was produced in 
1810. Rhodes published besides a verse transla- 
tion of Juvenal and some epigrams. 

Williniii nciiry Ireland (1777-1835) was 
the name of the forger of Shakespearean MSS, 
but he sometimes prefixed Samuel, or signed him- 
self ‘Samuel Ireland, Junr’ His father, Samuel 
Ireland, was originally a weaver, but became an 
etcher, then a dealer in scarce books and prints, 
and produced a long series of Pichtresque Tours, 
illustrated by aquatints and lithographs. The son 
(by a housekeeper) was articled to a conveyancer 
in New Inn, was fond of the stage, and was pro- 
foundly impressed by the story of Chailerton. The 
curio-collecting bookseller was morbidly anxious 
to discover some scrap of Shakespeare’s hand- 
wnting, and this set the youth to manufacture 
a number of documents, which he pretended to 
ha^•c got from a myslerious gentleman of fortune, 
who preferred not to be known save as ‘ M. H.’ 
Amongst a mass of family papers,’ says the elder 
Ireland of his son's portentous discoveries, ‘ the con- 
tracts between Shakespeare, Lowine, and Condelle, 


an<l ihc k*a>e by hiiti ,«nd Hc-myn^^e lo 

Michael f rascr, whuli u,i^ hr^'i f<nind, were dis- 
' covered ; and >oon aUeruard> ihf deed of gift to 
William Henry Ireland idcv. nhed as the friend of 
Shakespeare, in conseejudu c of lus luiv ing saved 
his life on the river Thames;, and also the dee<i of 
Ini'll to John Hemynge, were di^Mnercd. In pur- 
suing this search he vs as so fortunate as to meet 
with some deeds very material to the interests 
of this gentleman. At this house the principal 
part of the papers, together with a great variety of 
books, containing his manuscript notes, and three 
manuscript plays,, with part of another, were dis- 
covered/ These forged documents included, be- 
sides the deeds, a iTolcstam Confession of Faith 
by Shakespeare ; letters from him to Anne Hatha- 
way, the Earl of Southampton, and others; a letter 
to Shakespeare from Queen Elirabcih (attested 
by him) ; an original version of Leary parts 

of Hatnlct ; and two professedly Shakespearean 
dramas, f’ortigern and Rowena and Henry //, 
Such a treasure was pronounced in\alual)le, and 
the manuscripts were exhibited at the cider 
Ireland s house in Norfolk Street. A fierce and 
tangled controversy arose as to the genuineness of 
the documents, in which Malone look an energetic 
part in proving that they were forged ; but the 
productions found many admirers and believers, 
including James Boswell, Joseph W'^artom Dr Farr, 
and Fyc the laureate ; though to all who knew any- 
thing about the older English, it should have been 
plain that the writer of these documents knew less 
about sixteenth centur)' spelling than Chatierton did 
about the English of the fifteenth — as plain as that 
whereas Chatierton was a genius and a poet, Ireland 
was but a smart atlornc>'^s clerk. The recipe for 
restoring Shakespeare was mainly the systematic 
doubling of final consonants and adding an the 
substitution of^ for /, the omission of all punctua- 
tion, the derangement of capitals, &c., \rith a few 
arbitrary- altonuions here and there, as will be seen 
from a few lines of Ireland's Hy$ige Leave : 

Euterrt Kent Ghster a$id Rdmunde 

Kent I thoughte cure kingc had more alTcctcddc the 
Duke of Albanye than Comewallc 
Gh So didde itie cverre feenie to ufse Builc nowc 
jnne ilic div7fyonne of the K>-ngedomme iite 
appeares nolle 

whiche of ihcfc Dukes he Values nioflc forre Qualytyes 
orre fo wc>*ghd thatic curyofytye inne ncytherre 
canne make choyce of t bothers Moictyc 

All the MSS. but those of Vortigern and of Henry IL 
were published by subscription and in fac-simile 
in a large and splendid volume, Vortigern was 
brought out by Sheridan at Drur>* Lane Theatre in 
17961 John Kemble acting the principal character. 
Kemble, however, was not duped by Uie young 
forger; Mrs Siddons threw up her part; and the 
representation completely broke up the imposture. 
The structure and language of the piece were at 
once so feeble and extravagant that no intelligent 
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Scoffindv me on ih-it, which soon 


.uuliciicc could believe it to h.ive been Shake- 
-pL-.irci-. As the pl.iy proceeded, the torrent of 
ndicnloiis Ixiinbast overt.ived the enduratice of the 
audience ; and when Kemble ^'ravely declaimed— 

Ami when thi*' solemn mockery is o cr* 

tlic |>it rose niul tlosetl tlie scene \\\xh shrieks of 
l.in).'htcr. So iinpiidcnt a fabrnalion— iiiadc the 
s\ih|C( i of J:iTUcs I'ayns T/ii' liitk of the Town 
in 1885 — was perhaps never before thrust upon 
)>uhlic notice. I hc youny adventurer, h)iled in thi^ 
effort, attempted to earn di-iinrtion as a novelist 
and dramatist, but utterly failed. In 1796 be |>ulv 
lished a confession of ibe Sliakcspcarcan forycry, 
An Autiuntic Account 0/ (he Shaksficrunt 
c\pande<l in 1805 into ConfetsionSy in which he 
makes this dcc taralion : ' I solemnly declare, first, 
tliat rny f.ilhcr was perfectly uiiacquaintcd with 
the whole affair, believing the papers most firmly 
the prodm lions of Sliakcspcarc. Secondly, that 
I am myself both the aullun* and writer, and 
had no aid from ain' soul liviny, and lltat I 
^hotild nc\cr have yonc so far, but that the 
world praised the papers st) much, and thereby 
rtalicrcd my vanity. 'l*bir<Uy, that any publication 
M hicli may appear lending t<> prove tlic manuscripts 
genuine, or to contradict what is here staled, is 
f.dse ; this bciny the Irtic account.* I hc old man, 
whe^se credit was seriously coniproinised by tlic 
imposlure.s, pl.iintivoly profc'^'^ed till his death in 
i8co to believe in the whole of iUt doe limcnis. and 
to deny that his son c ould have written the plays. 
Of lltc ltalf-<h>/cn novels ( /'he Wontan <f /'celin^^ 
Gonilcz the .)foni\ AVrr/^^ &c,\ ballads and narrative 
poems, satires and political scpiibs, and dramas 
su( It as Mutiui Satvoln^ it may at least be said 
that they showed sufficient facility and faculty to 
prove llt.tl be Itad all the mental cc|uipmcnt neces- 
sary to produce the fory cries. He wrote a Life of 
Napoleon, translated \'oltairc*s Pnee/Uy and did a 
vast amount of precarious and miscellaneous hack* 
work ; but his work brought liiin little credit and 
no success, and never attracted a titltc of the notice 
tltat attended his youthful csjdoiis. 

.Samuel Irclaixl, still bclicviny in their authen- 
ticity, j)ublishcd IWtii^ern and l/eury Il.y but not 
in tlic ‘ oriyinaP spelling, in 1799. rhe folluwiny 
speech by the hero was considered the ‘most 
stiblimc passayc* in \ Wii^^ern : 

/ 'orti^ern. Time was, alas ! 1 uccticd not this '•pur. 

Ihit here 's a secret an<] a stinying thorn, [sclenec ! 

1 hat wounds luy trouhlM nerves. O! conscience I con* 
When thou didst cry, I strove to stop thy mouth, 
by Indclly thrusting on thee dire ainbitioi) : 

Then did I think myself, indeed, a go<l \ 
but I was sure deceiv'd ; for as I pass'd, 

And travers'd in proud triumph the Iknssc court, 

There I saw death, clad in most hideous colours : 

A sight it w.as, that did appal my soul ; 

Yea, curdlwl thick this mass of blood within me. 

Full fifty breathless l>o<lies struck my sight ; 

.Vnd some, with gaping mouths, did seem to mock me ; 
While others, smiling in cold death itself, 


Would wrench from off my brow this sacred crown, 

And make me, too, a subject like themselves: 

Subject \ to whom ? To thee, O I sovereign <iealh ! 

That h.ast for thv domain this world immense ; 

Churchyards and charnel-houses are thy haunts, 

Anil ho>pitaK thy sumptuous palaces ; 

And u hen thou wouMsl lie inerr)', thou dost choose 
d he gaudy ch.iinlHrr of a ilying king. 

Oh. them thou dost uidc ope thy Iwny jaws, 

.And uith ruilc l.iughtcr ami fantastic tricks, 

Thou ckippst thy rattling fingers to thy shies ; 

With icy hand thou tak'sl him by the feet. 

And upward so till thou doNt reach his heart. 

And wr.ipV him in the chwik of lasting night. 

•loliii Taylor (1750-1826), founder of the 
literary family of ‘the Faylors of Norwich,* was 
in no wise connected with William Taylor, also 
‘of Norwich,’ the promoter of German studies 
in England. John Taylor was a yarn* factor in 
Norwich, writer of many hymns used in the 
Unitarian tburcites, and an advanced Liberal, 
who wrote one famous song, ‘ riie Trumjiet of 
Liberty.' His wife, Susanna Cook, was also a 
woman of strong character and many accomplish- 
ments, the friend of many eminent men and women. 
Among their seven children were several authors 
-one of them, Sarah, John Austin's wife. Ihis 
John Fay lor was descended from the famous 
John Taylor (1694-1761)* a Dissenting clergy m.an 
wlio taught a modified form of Trinitarianism, ami 
as an opponent of Calvinism and the orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement, exercised a wide and 
permanent influence in England, Scollaiul, and 
New England. From 1733 'v«as a pastor in 
Norwich ; from 1757 a Iccttirer in the Warrington 
Academy. [Isaac Taylor and his family were of 
‘the Taylors of Ongar.’J 

IVillintli Taylor* ‘of Norwich ’{1765-1836), is 
credited with having given a great impulse to the 
study of German literature in England, before his 
time hardly known save in connection with some 
dramas such as Kotzebue’s, and some little read 
translations from Klopslock and (iessner. Taylor 
did much to show' his countr>*men that German 
was a great literature, made the study of it incum- 
bent on the learned, and so became the spiritual 
midwife of Scott and his contemporaries. He 
w'as the son of a Unitarian mercbanl, entered 
his fathers counting-house in 1779, and, sent next 
year to the Continent, mastered French, Italian, 
and German {1780-88). The French Revolution 
indoctrinated him with democratic ideas and began 
the ruin of his father's business— completed by the 
American troubles and other disasters; and Taylor 
turned to literature. He introduced to English 
readers the poetry and drama of Germany, mainly 
through criticisms and translations in periodicals, 
collected in his Historic Survey of German Poetry 
(1828-30). The first-fruits were his verse trans- 
lations of Burger^s Lenore^ Lessing*s NalhaUy and 
Goethe's Iphigenia in TViww, all written in 1790, 
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Pye had already translated L<:norc in 1782, but this 
version was not published till 1795 : and it was 
Taylor's translation, read by Mrs Barbauld in 
Edinburgh and repeated to him by a friend who 
had been present, that so stirred Scott— ‘made 
him a poet,' Scott said— and sent him too to 
Biirgen TaUs of Yort' was another book of 
translations, mainly stories ; and another outcome 
of this miscellaneous work was Eni'lish Synonyms 
DiscrimifiiUed where, for example, he draws 

between Fancy and Imagination the distinction 
Wordsworth adopted and worked out. The man- 
nerisms of his prose and his word-coinings led 
Mackintosh to speak of the ‘ Taylorian language.’ | 
He was advanced in politics, more advanced or 
even paradoxical in theology. Bor row's Lnv^ngro 
describes his philosophy, his scepticism, and his 
inveterate smoking. 

HU correspondence wj«h Southey, Seoti, Mackinioib, Godwin, 

othefft is given in (he Life of him by Robberd^ (1843); and see 
Georg Herzfeld, 7v*« ^ar^vich^ tint 

Yice.simn.s Knox (1752-1821) earned a title 
to comntemoration in this work as compiler of the 
long -famous Eh'gant Extracts ; his sermons, his 
essays, his treatises on Liberal Ettu>.atioH and 
on The Lord's Supper^ and his aggressive Whig ! 
Spirit of Despotism^ * dedicated to' and levelled 
at Castlereagh, are all equally forgotten. The son 
of a master in Merchant Taylors’ School, after- 
wards headmaster of Tunbridge School, he was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St John's, 
Oxford, and from 1778 to 1813 held the post at 
Tunbridge vacated by his father. He was also 
rector of two small livings in Essex, but from 
1812 lived mainly in London. The first Elegant 
Extracts bore to be ‘useful and cntcruiining pas- 
sages in prose selected for the improvement of 
scholars at classical and other schools in the art of 
speaking, in reading, thinking, com|>osing, and the 
conduct of life,' and appeared in a quarto in 1783 ; 
the poetical scries appeared in 1789, and the 
Elegant EpistUsy a ‘selection of familiar and 
amusing letters,' followed in 1790. The three 
series were constantly reprinted, separately or 
jointly (often in six volumes ; sometimes with a 
select series of sermons appended), on till about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In spite of 
the name, the selections constituted a valuable 
and most serviceable work. Even in their own 
day they must have been regarded as on the whole 
more improving than amusing ; one of the things 
that entertains a modem reader is the way in 
which he finds, amidst extracts from Dr Johnson, 
Dr Parr, Mr Gibbon, &c., others described simplL 
citer as being by Moses, David, and Job— Knox's 
plan comprising passages from the authorised 
version of Scripture 

Frnnclg Douce (1757^*834), an eccentric and 
learned antiquary, bom in London, was some time 
keeper of the British Museum MSS. ; he deser\'es 
mention here mainly for his ///nitrations of Shake- 
speare (1807) and a book on The Dance of Death 


1833 . He bequeithcd his splendid collection of 
books, MSb., prints, and toin> 10 the Botllcian; 
his curiosities to Sir Samuel R. Meyrick : and 
his letters and commonplacc•book^ \o the British 
Museum in a chest not to be opened till 1900. 
When the sea! on the latter was solemnly broken 
and the papers examined in .May of lyoo, the 
documents were found to contain no irnportani 
mysteries and to have little interest or value of 
any kind. 

William Sotlieby (1757-1833 , son of an 
officer of good family, was born in London and 
bred at Harrow and the Militar>* Academy of 
Angers. When stationed with his regiment at 
Edinburgh he became Sir W’altcr Scott’s friend, 
ami when ho retired from the army, welcomed 
Scott to his house in London, and made him 
known to many of his intimates, who included 
Wcjrdsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Rogers, Moore, 
and all the brilliant liicrar)' circles they repre- 
sented. Byron afterwards called Sotheby's works 
trash, and said he ‘imitated everj'body, and occa- 
sionally surpassed his models.’ Sotheby published 
Poems \x\ 1790, secured the esteem ofWieland by 
a translation of Oberon (I798)> and when his 
version of Virgil's Georgies appeared, was ac- 
claimed by jefTrey and Christopher North as 
author of the best translation in the language. 
None of his dramas, Oberon^ Julian ami AgneSy 
or The Confessiotty Llewelyn (he Grealy and the 
rest (some nine in all, in blank verse), were suc- 
cessful ; and his odes, epics, poetical epistles, &c., 
‘On the Battle of the Nile,’ on ‘Saul,' ‘Constance 
of Castillc' (in imitation of the L^n/y of the Lake)y 
met with little public favour. His last consider- 
able enterprise, a translation of the Iliaei and 
the Odyssey in rhyming couplets, followed Pope’s 
model, but was perhaps less Homeric. 

Kiclinril Slinrii (i759->835), commonly called 
‘Conversation Sharp,’ was born in Newfoundland, 
and made a fortune in London ns a West India 
merchant and hat manufacturer. After mingling 
in the distinguished society of London, from the 
days of Johnson and Burke to those of Byron, 
Rogers, and Moore, in 1834 he published— at first 
anonymously— a volume of Letters and Essays 
in Prose and Verse. Rogers thought it hardly 
equal to Sharp’s reputation ; Mackintosh, however, 
termed Sharp the best critic ho had ever knowm. 
Sharp was in Parliament oflf and on from 1806 to 
1837, and left ^250,000 realised in business. The 
Essays show knowledge of the world and sound 
sense, as may be seen from these maxims and 
reflections : 

Satirical writers and talkers are not half so clever as 
they think themselves, nor as they ought to be. They 
do winnow the com, 'tis true, but 'tis to feed upon the 
chafl*. I am sorry to add that they who are always 
speaking IH of others are also very apt to be doing ill 
to them. It requires some talent and some genetwiy 
to find out talent and generosity in others; though 
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n‘»llung \n\l sclf-coaccil ntid mr^licc .-^rc ncc<k*d to dU* 
cover or to imagine faulU. The mo-t gifted men that I 
have known have been the lea^l a<hlitietl to depreciate 
either friemU or Ik Johnson, Mr Hurkc, and Mr 

hox were ahvay?5 more incline*! \o overrate tlicm. \ our i 
shrosNtI, sly, evil speaking fellow is generally a shallow 
j)cr>onage, and fre^iucntly lie is as venomous an<l as false 
when he (lallcrs as when he revilo — he seMom praises 
John hut to vex Thomas. 

Trilling precautions will often prevent great mischiefs? 
as a shglit turn of the wrist parries a mortal thnist. 

I'ntoward accidents will sometimes happen ; but after 
many, many years of thoughtful experience, ! c\n truly 
si\y that nearly all those who began life with me have 
succeeded iif failed as they de>crvc<l. 

ICvcn sensililc inch arc too commonly satisfied with 
tracing their thoughts a little way backwartls ; ami they 
are, <if course, soon perplexed by a profoumler adversary. 
In \h}s respect, most people’s minds arc too like a cliihl's 
gardeiK where the llosvcriarc ])lanled without their roots. 

It may he said of morals and of literature as truly as of 
sculpture and painting, that tu un<le^^tan<l the outside of 
human nature wc should l)c well ac([uaintc<l with the 
insute. 

Sir Samuel Egortoii Bryil{j:es (176a- 1837)1 
born at Woolon House in Kent, and educated at 
Maidstone, Canterbury, and Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was called to lltc Unr in 1787, but retired 
live years later to his books at his country house in 
Kent. He published poetry and novels of imich 
less value titan his edition of Edward Philip’s 
/ /ut I tru ui Poet (I ru m A Hi; I ten Horn m ( 1 800), h i s 
Censuvii UUraria^ cotilnining TiiUs and Opinions 
of old English Hooks (10 vols. 1805-9), and his 
edition of Collin^ Peerage of England (9 vols. 
1812). The claim of his family to the barony of 
Chantlos broke down, but Prydges was gratified 
with a Swedish knigltthood in 1808 and an English 
baronetcy in 1814. He represented Maidstone in 
1812-18, and printed privately at the * Lee Priory 
Press’ small editions of many rare Elizabethan 
books. After k8i 8 he lived abroad, and he died 
near Geneva. Sec his Autobiography (1834). 

Ethvnrd Dnnlol Clarke (1769-1823), bom 
at Willingdon vicarage, Sussex, passed from Tun- 
bridge School to Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
from 1790 to 1799 was tutor and travelling com- 
panion in noblemen’s families, making the tour of 
Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 
In 1799-1802 he thus traversed Finland, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Tartary, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and Greece. Ordained in 1805, he held two livings, 
and was (from 1808) first Professor of Mineralogy 
at Cambridge. His Travels (6 vols. 181^23) were 
received with extraordinary favour, and became a 
kind of standard by which records of travel were 
judged ; his other works were chiefly on anti- 
quarian subjects and mineralogy. There is a Life 
of him by Bishop Otter (1835). 

Thomas Hartwell Horne (1780-1860), dis- 
tinguished as an early Biblical critic, bom in 


London, and educated at Christ’s Hospital, became 
clerk to a b.irrisier, and then held a post in the 
Record Office. In 1818 he published his Introduce 
(ton (o the Holy Scrip/ utrSy a >vork which procured 
him admission to orders, a London rectory, a 
prebend of St Paul s, and an assistant librarianship 
at the British Museum. His other theological 
works numbered over a score. The Introduclion 
became the standard English work on the subject, 
and passed through many editions : in the tenth 
(1S56), in which the point of view was changed, 
and ‘advanced’ views startled old-fashioned 
readers, he was assisted by Dr Samuel Davidson 
and Dr Tregellcs. His Rctniniscenccs were issued 
by his daughter {1862). 

Riidoir Erich Raspe (1737-94) "as nearly 
forty years of age when, fleeing in disgrace from 
Germany, he first reached the shores of England ; 
but b)' his Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen^ published ten years later, he estab- 
lished his claim to be considered a minor English 
classic. Bom in Hanover, Raspe studied at 
Gottingen and Leipzig, and ajready in his student 
days was familiar with English. He was an early 
translator of Maepherson’s Ossian^ discussing its 
authenticity, and seems to have been the very 
first to call the attention of Germany to Pcrc>-’s 
Rcliques^di work which was to exercise such 
a remarkable influence on Burger and Herder, 
and on romanticism on the Continent as well as 
at home. I'hc indefatigable and versatile Raspe 
had acquired special mincralogical learning, had 
helped to edit Leibniz, and had written an alle- 
gorical poem of chivalrous derring-do, when in 
1767 he was api>ointcd a lecturer at Casscl and 
keeper of the Landgrave’s coins, gems, and medals. 
He soon became librarian at Casscl, wrote on 
mincralog)* and natural history, and in 1769, for 
a paper on the fossil remains of the mammoth, 
was made an honorar>* F.R.S. of London. He 
wrote also on lithography and music ; but when 
he was travelling in Italy in 1775 dis- 

covered to have made away with valuable coins 
j from the collection under his charge. He was 
apprehended, but escaped from the police, and 
was soon busy publishing in London works on 
German and Hungarian geolog>’ and mineralogy. 
In 1781 he translated Lessing’s AitM/zw, and by 
other translations helped to make German litera- 
ture known in England. An Essay on the Origin 
of OiRPainting (1781) secured Horace Waljwle’s 
favour, and was published under his auspices ; 
and in 1782 the refugee held a post as a mining 
expert at Dolcoath in Comxtall. Here he pro- 
duced the original Munchausen^ published in 1785 ; 
and was next engaged by James Tassie to prepare 
in English and French a Descriptive Catalogue 
of his collection of ‘ancient and modem gems, 
cameos, (mainly pastes or impressions), pub- 
lished in two volumes 4to in 1791* About this lime 
he cheered the heart of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster 
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by Hndin)' valuable ores in his Caithness tun itont-s ; 
but, alas ! it was found he had ‘ salted ’ the shafts 
with rich metal from Cornwall — thus doubtless 
givint; Scott a hint for Dousterswitel. He was | 
engaged in presumably more honest mining enter- 
prises in the wild west of Donegal when fever 
carried him off in 1794. 

He had known the veritable Freiherr Karl , 
Friedrich Hieronymus von Munchhausen .1720- 
97), a \eteran who had in the Russian service 
made several campaigns against the Turks, ami 
at his castle of Hodenwerder, in Hanover, had 
entertained relays of friends w ith such marvellous | 
tales of his single-handed prowess that ‘Munch- I 
hausiaden' became a name for exploits of a 
fabulous height of achievement. Some few actual 
reminiscences of Munchhausen’s talk — for the 
swindling mineralogist had been the garrulous old 
gentleman's guest— Raspe mixed with old crustctl 
/acelia from time-honoured German jest-lx>oks 
of the sixteenth and scx entcenth centuries, tales of 
wholly impossible and frankly incredible feats of 
ingenuity, dexterity, valour, and eccentricity, and 
so produced a ‘potboiler’ of fifty small |xiges in 
1785, which, like the second edition next year, 
contained but five ( 11 . -VI.)— but by far the best— 
of the thirty-four chapters which appear in later 
editions — the rest, later added, being by quite 
other and English penmen unknown. The original 
stories are pure extravaganza, without direct or 
intentional satire, and arc written in English 
which has no distinction or charm, but is so good 
as to suggest a native reviser. Of the additional 
chapters, those down to Chapter XX. appeared in 
a third edition in 1786 ; these, with a later supple- 
ment and a sequel constituting a second volume 
(•793)1 •tre largely deliberate burlesque, and intro- 
duce reminiscences of Lucian’s i Vra Hislori.t, and 
satirical parodies or allusions to Bruce’s TrmWs, 
Johnson’s Tour in the HtbritUs, Cook’s Voyagfs^ 
and numerous books of travel and adventure, 
with more or less facetious references to Mont- 
golfier’s and Lunardi's ballooning and other con- 
temporary events of public notoriety. In these 
successive additions Raspe seems to have had 
no part or responsibility. 

Ihe book has passed through innumerable 
editions, and has been illustrated by Rowlandson, 
Crowquill, Cruikshank, Strang, and others. The 
fifth edition had the honour of being done into 
German, with additions, by no less a person than 
the author of Ltnore; and for long Burger was 
supposed to be the original author. Another 
assumption, long current, was that Raspe was 
the author, but had written the work at first in 
German. A special German continuation in three 
volumes was published in 1800; there have also 
been French, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Russian, and Magyar translations. Indeed, few 
books of its sort or of any sort liave been more 
industriously circulated and made known. And 
flattering imiutlons of the manner have from time 


to time been prodm u<l m Ln-I.iml ;iiul .America, 
down to the days of .Xriuinu- U.ini and .Mark 
Tuain. 

S« admir^lle cd»nvn wiih icitfCNjucti'>n by Mr 

and (ot fulJer deiaiU ax if - ihe 

t.rj^inal tAlev. KliUvcn « (fidi) German rdm nd-rj. f^pnnieii 

ivp). and Mullcf-Kf^unruth's />u In 

au/ Mu*.ckh/\uAftt (icSi). 

Isaac irisracli was bom at Enfield in M.iy 
i 7^>6. Hia ancestors had come from flu* East 
lo North Italy in the seventeenth icnlun*; hi> 
svife’s were |>crsccute<l out of l*c>rtu^al mio Eni*- 
l.ind. His father, Uenjamin D'l^rach i730-j8i6», 
cominjj from X'enice to England in *748, made 
a foruine at first as an a^ent for the Lc^djorn 
straw Itat trade and subsequently as a banker in 
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London, .ind was naturalised as an English citizen 
in 1 801. Isaac was educated for two years at 
Amsterdam under a freethinking tutor, and spent 
some lime in Paris, He was wholly devoted to 
litemturc ; and his parents, who considered him 
moonstruck, after various attempts to make him 
a business man, acquiesced in his determination to 
become a man of letters. After some abortive 
poetical efforts, he in 1791 published the first 
volume of his Curiosiiies of Litfraiure ; a second 
was added in 1793, ^ third in 1817. A second 

series in three volumes was published in 1833-34. 
During the progress of this opus of the 

author, he issued essays on on the 

Maumrt and Genius of the Literary Character^ a 
volume of MisceUanies or Literary Recreations^ 
and several volumes of novels and romances long 
since forgotten. At length he struck into his 
natural vein >viih Calamities of Authors (1813) 
and Quarrels of Authors (1814), followed by the 
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Li fenny and Politictd Character of James /. 

Commentaries on the Life and Rei^n of 
Charles / (1838-31); Hampden^ and Pym 

U833). Though labouring under partial blindness, 
he in 1840 issued three volumes entitled The 
Amenities of Literature y consisting, like the CurL 
ositus and Miscellanies^ of detached papers and 
dissertations on literary and historical subjects, 
written in a pleasant but soinewliat slipshod style, 
which present the fruits of much curious and 
miscellaneous research, though verified accuracy 
is not their strong point (as was insisted on in a 
sarcastic volume of Illustrations by Bolton Corney 
in 1837). The observant and suggestive com- 
piler was apt to magnify overmuch the import- 
ance of small literary discoveries. His most 
systematic and elaborate work— that on Charles I. 
— secured him the H.C.L. of Oxford. Byron 
admired the work of ‘ that most entertaining 
and researching writer/ Scott knew some of his 
poems by heart, and Southey and Rogers were 
his intimate friends. D'lsracli died at his scat of 
Bradcniiam House, Bucks, in 1848, aged eighty- 
two. His fortune was sufficient for his wants, 
his literary reputation was considerable, and he 
possessed a happy C(|uanimity of character- ‘ His 
feelings/ says his famous son, ' though always 
amiable, were not painfully deep, and amid joy 
or sorrow, the philosophic vein was ever evident.’ 
His thoughts centred in his library. Always lax in 
his attitude towards Jewish belief and ritual, he 
broke with the Synagogue in 1817 and had all his 
children baptised — a daughter and four sons, of 
whom Benjamin, Earl of Dcaconstield, illustrious 
both in literature and in statesmanship, was the 
eldest. The following extract is from an essay 
in the second series of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture ^ referred to by Wordsworth in support of 
an argument on the timidity of authors (in the 
‘Essay Supplementary to the Preface’ of 1815). 

Sbenatone's * School-Mistresa.' 

The inimitahlc ‘ SchoobMistress ' of Slicnstonc is one 
of the felicities of genius; hut (he purpose of this poem 
has been entirely misconceived. Johnson, ackno\vIe<lg- 
ing this charming cfTusion to be ' the most pleasing of 
Shen stone’s productions,’ observes, * I know not what 
claim it has to stand among the moral works.* The 
truth is, that it was intended for quite a different class 
by I he author, and Dodslcy, the editor of his works, 
must have strangely blundcre<t in designating it ‘a moral 
poem.’ It may be classed with a s|>ecics of poetry till 
recently mre in our language, and which we sometimes 
find among the Italians, in their rime piaeevoli^ ox potsit 
fur/esehe, which do not always consist of low humour in 
a facetious style with jingling rhimes to which we attach 
our idea of a burlesque poem. There is a rcfinwl species 
of ludicrous poetry, which is comic yet tender, lusory yet 
elegant, and with such a blending of the serious and 
the facetious that the result of such a poem may often, 
among its other pleasures, produce a sort of ambiguity 1 
so that we do not always know whether the writer is 
laughing at his subject, or whether he is to be laughed 


at. Our admirable Whistlecrafl met this fate! ‘The 
School- Mistress’ of Shenstonc has been admired for 
its simplicity and tenderness, not for its exquisitely 
ludicrous turn. 

This discover}* I owe to the good fortune of possessing 
the original edition of * The School- Mistress/ which the 
author printed under his own directions, and to his own 
fancy. To this piece of * ludicrous |)oe(r)*/ as he calls it, 
‘lest it should be mistaken/ he adde<l a ludicrous index, 
^purely to show fools that I am in jest.’ But the fool, 
his subsequent c<litor, thought proper to suppress this 
amusing ' ludicrous index/ and the consequence is, as 
the poet foresaw, that his aim has l>ccn * mistaken/ 

The whole history of this poem, and this edition, may 
l>e traced in the printed corre.spondence of Shenstone. 
Our poet had plcase<l himself by ornamenting *A six- 
penny pamphlet’ with certain * seemly ' designs of his, 
and for which he came to town to direct the engraver; 
he appears also to have intended accompanying it with 
' The defonned portrait of my old school -dame, Sarah 
Lloyd.’ The frontispiece to this first edition represents 
the ‘Thatched house’ of his old school -mistress, and 
licfore it U the ‘birch tree/ with ‘the sun setting and 
gilding the scene/ He writes on this, ‘I have the first 
sheet to correct upon the table. I have laid aside the 
thoughts of fame a good deal in this unpromising scheme; 
ami fix them u|x>n the landskip which is engraving, the 
re<l letter which I propose, and the fruit-piece which 
you see, being the most seemly ornaments of the first 
sixpenny pamphlet that was ever so highly honoure<l. 

I shall incur the same reflection with Ogilhy, of having 
nothing good but my decorations. I expect that in 
your ncighlMurhood and in Warwickshire there should 
be twenty of my poems sold. 1 print it myself. I am 
plc.i>ctl with My rule’s engravings.’ 

On the publication Shenstone has opened his idea on 
its |u>c(tcal characteristic. ‘ I dare say it must be very in- 
correct ; for I have added eight or ten stanzas within this 
fortnight. Rut inaccuracy is more excusable in ludicrous 
poetry than in any other. If it strikes any, it must be 
merely people of taste ; for people of wit without taste, 
which comprehends the larger part of the critical tribe, 
will unavoidably despise it. I have been at some pains 
to recover myself from A. Philips’ misfortune of mere 
childishness, “ Little charm of placid mien,’* &c I have 
added a ludicrous index purely to show (fooU) that 1 am 
in jest ; and iny motto, “O, quit sol habitabiles illustrat 
eras, maxime principuml” is calculated for the same 
pur]X)sc. You cannot conceive how large the number 
is of those that mistake burlesque for the very foolish- 
ness it exposes ; which observation 1 made once at the 
rehearsal, at Tom Thumb, at Chrononhotonthologos, 
all which are pieces of elegant humour. I have some 
mind to pursue this caution further, and advertise it “ The 
School- Mistress, &c., a very childish performance every- 
body knows ” {ftovorum more). But if a person seriously 
calls this, or rather burlesque, a childish or low species 
of poetry, he says wrong. For the most r^ular and 
formal poetry may be called trifling, folly, and weakness, 
in comparison of what is written with a more manly 
spirit in ridicule of it/ 

This first edition is now lying before me, with its 
splendid ‘red-letter/ its ‘seemly designs/ and, what is 
more precious, its * Index.’ 

Lord Deacondietd prefixed a memoir of hN father to an edition 
of the CttrtMt/ui in 1849 ; ice also Beacontheld*> own Lelten, aad 
the books about the statesman* novel lit. 
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poet, painter, and mystic, was born at 2^ Broad 
Street, Golden Square, London, on 28th Xoven^ber 
1757* He was of Irish extraction, according to 
one account ; a certain John O’Neil married 
Ellen Blake, a shebeen -keeper at Rathmines. 
Dublin, and adopted her name, whereupon his 
son James {the offspring of a previous unions also 
took the name of Blake. James Blake had married 
and settled as a hosier in London when W illiam 
was born. He was an imaginative chiUi, but his 
visionary bent escaped the schoolmaster, and he 
dreamed through his boyhood in a mystical 
rapture, screaming when ‘Cod put His head to 
the window,’ seeing angels in a tree at Beckham 
Rye, and being beaten by his mother for ha\ing 
encountered Ezekiel sitting under a green bough. 
No poet or prophet ever saw the pageantr>‘ of 
subjective vision more objectively than Blake. A 
natural seer, his life was one luminous symbol 
from birth to death. To him nothing was real 
but the unreal, nothing unreal but the real. ‘ Be- 
hind, the sea of time and space ro%irs and follows 
swiftly. He who keeps not right onward is lost.’ 
From youth to age Blake heard the roar of that 
sea and kept right onward, a ‘mental traveller’ 
clothed with supernatural toil. 

At ten the impulse of utterance drove him to 
the study of drawing. He haunted print-shops 
and salerooms, instinctively preferring Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Durcr to the elegant medi- 
ocrities then admired. In his twelfth year he 
began to grope after utterance in poelr>‘ as well 
as in painting, and thenceforward raged in him 
a fierce duel between the two arts. In his four- 
teenth year he was apprenticed to Basire, an 
engraver, at whose shop he caught a glimpse 
of Oliver Goldsmith. Basire sent him to make 
drawings in Westminster Abbey, where Gothic art 
fed his hungering imagination with its ‘living 
form.* His apprenticeship ended in 1778, and for 
a while he studied at (he Royal Academy ; but 
soon rebelling against academic fetters, he began 
to earn his livelihood by engraving for book- 
sellers, a pursuit which won for him the friend- 
ship of Stothard and Flaxman. 

In 1782 he married Catherine Sophia Boucher, 
a comely brunette, then in her twenty- first year. 
Of humble station, she tvas so illiterate that she 
could not sign the Parish Register; but she had 
rarer qualities which made her, in Swinburne’s 
phrase, ‘about the most perfect wife on record.’ 
The young couple took lodgings at 23 Green 
Street, Leicester Fields. About this time Flaxman 
introduced Blake to Mrs Mathew, a bluestocking 
and patroness of youthful artists. At her house, 
27 Kathbonc Place, Blake found himself in a 
pinchbeck Philistia ; but Mrs Mathew had some 
power of recognising genius, and persuaded her 
husband to join Flaxman in bearing the cost of 
privately printing the thin oaavo volume, Poetical 


X/vA //<•/, which iljc lir^t blown against 

the Jericho of cighteenih-ccniury jn;iKTi.ib»ni- In 
such lyrics as ‘.My silks an<i (inc army’ and the 
Song’ Blake recaj>iure(l the lo^t KliMl>eihnn 
muxic. The lirics ‘To the Evening Star’ fore- 
shadowed the renascence of verbal ;^lamour in 
twelve magical words : 

Sj.>cak silence with Ujy c\c> 

.\i)(l wAsh ihe dusk with ^il^er. 

In that great dramatic fr.ign^cni, ‘Edward the 
Third/ Blake soared into prophecy, fi)rcicllin^ in 
majestic images the imperial destiny of England a 
hundred years before the imperial idea fired the 
popular imagination : 

The flowing waves 

Of Time come rolling o'er my breast, he said, 

And luy he.iri lab<iur^ with futurity. 

Our >or>s ^hall rule the empire of the sea, 

Their mighty wings shall stretch from cast to west ; 
Their nest is in the sea, but they shall roam 
Like eagles for their prey . . . 

Our sons shall rise from thrones In joy, each one 
Buckling his .innour on ; .Nloming shall 
Preventetl by the gleaming of their sworvis, 

And Evening hear their songs of victory . . . 

Frcc<lom sh.ill st.nnd u|>on the cliffs of Albion, 

Casting her blue eyes over the green oceaji ; 

Or, lowering, stand upon the roaring waves, 

Stretching her mighty spear o‘cr distant lands, 

While with her eagle wings she covereth 
Fair AIbion*$ shore and all her families. 

The book is dated 1783, but apparently was never 
published, the whole impression halving been pre- 
sented to Blake. What he did with it is a myslcr>*. 
That a copy found its way to Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Cowper, or Bums seems improbable, but 
there is no doubt that Blake was ‘the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea’ on which our poctr)* 
has Noyaged ever since. The Poetical Sketches 
were all written between 1768 and 1777. Cowper's 
Poems were published in 1782. Rums issued his 
Poems in the Scottish Dialect in 1786. Words- 
worth and Coleridge published the Lyrical Ballads 
in 1798, fifteen years after Poetical Sketches^ 

nine years after his Songs of Innocence^ and four 
years after his Songs 0/ Experience. It is possible 
that Coleridge and Wordsworth had seen the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience before they 
wrote the Lyrical Ballads^ for Blake was not 
unknown, and his poems were purchased and 
prized by literary* and artistic connoisseurs. In 
1784 Nollckcns Smith heard Blake ‘read and sing 
sevemi of his poems’ to airs composed by himself. 
These tunes were sometimes ‘ most singularly 
beautiful,’ and were ‘noted down by musical pro- 
fessors.’ Charles Lamb may well have been the 
link that united Blake and Coleridge. Crabb 
Robinson, writing in 1825 to Miss Wordsworth, 
says : ‘ Coleridge has visited Blake, and 1 am told 
talks finely about him.’ But Coleridge may have 
known the poetry long before he visited the poet 
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W'tiaicvrr may have been the |H'teiNe ni<»iiu'nt <>f 
ihcir there i" in* doubt that tlic ihicc 

'i.a> iliC KMiianln' ren.i'^c enec miiv^lcd their 
r.idiame. Pdakc^ pocm^^ ‘esdiecl inicrc^^i 

m Wordsworth,' who linely that they were 

'undoubtedly tlu* prodiKtion of insane j'cnius, but 
tiler 0 is something in the rnadnc'^s of tln> man that 
intercuts me more than the sanity of Lord Hyron 
an<i Walter S<ott.* WhenCrabb Kobinson in 1825 
read to lUakc Wordsworth’s ! nil mat ion i of Im- 
mor(ah(y\ tlie stan/a ending with the lines. 

Whither »' lletl the visionary ^Icain ? 

Wfierc Is it now, tlie glory and the <lrc.im? 

‘threw h)in almost into an hysterical rapture.* It 
js significant that in Wordsworth's Exfcnittg Walk 
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Pot trait Gallery. 


and Descriptive Sketches (1793), Coleridge’s 

Horderers 0795 )i ihcrc is no trace of the romantic 
wonder that revealed itself in the Lyrical Ballads 
(1798). Was it Blake’s poctr)' that wrought the 
transfiguration ? On the whole, it seems possible, 
although decisive evidence on the point is not 
available. 

In 1784, his father having died, and his eldest 
brother having succeeded to the hosier’s business 
at 28 Broad Street, Blake set up shop next door 
(No. 27) as printscllcr cind engraver, in partnership 
with James Barker ; Blake’s youngest brother, 
Robert, living with him as an apprentice, In 
1787 Robert died, the partnership was dissolved, 
and Blake went to lodge at 28 Poland Street. 
While pondering over the problem of finding a 
publisher for his poems, his beloved brother 
appeared to Inm in a dream, and revealed a 


somewhat obvious solution of the difficulty. The 
pr<KCSb was a kind of relief etching. The poems 
and designs were outlined on copper with an 
impervious licjuid. The rest of the plate was 
then eaten away with an acid, so that the out- 
line was left in relief. After the impressions had 
been tinted, they were done up in boards by Mrs 
Ulakc. Thus with their own hands the poet and 
his wife made c\er>' part of that lyrical missal, the 
Songs of Innocence. In the same year (1789) 
Blake engraved in like fashion The Book of Thel^ 
the first of his prophetic books. A year later he 
pro<luccd The Marriage of Heaven arnl HelL In 
i7Vi the first book of The French Retool ution was 
is:>ucd by Johnson the bookseller, at whose shop 
Blake forgathered with Ciodwiii, Tom Paine, and 
Fuseli, his republican zeal leading him to flaunt 
ihc bonnet rouge in the streets. 

(n 1793 he left Poland Street for 13 Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth, where he passed seven busy 
years, designing, engr.aving, and issuing further 
prophetic books, The Gales of Paradise ^ Visions of 
the Daughters of Albion.^ and America, At this 
time began his long friendship with Thomas 
Butts, for nearly tliirty years a regular purchaser 
of his drawings, temperas, and ‘frescoes.’ In 1794 
lie issvied the Songs of Experience and the pro- 
|)hctic books Europe and The Book of Vrisen^ 
followed next year by The Song of Los and The 
Book of A/tania. In 1800 Flaxman iiurotluccd 
Blake to Hay ley, a popular poetaster who posed 
as ‘the Hermit of Eartham.’ Haylcy induced 
Blake to settle at Fclpham while engraving the 
illustrations for his Life of Cowper, There he 
remained three years ; but Haylcy’s vapid trivi- 
ality vexed his ethereal spirit, and in 1804 he 
returned to London, taking a first floor at 
17 South Molton Street, where he lived nearly 
seventeen years. Here he produced the prophetic 
books Jerusalem and MilloHy and fell into the 
unscrupulous liands of Cromck, who, after buying 
his designs for Blair’s GravCy cheated him out of 
the copyright. Cromck crowned this treachery 
by plagiarising Blake’s design for the ‘Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,’ which he persuaded Stothard to fore- 
stall, thus bringing about a permanent estrange- 
ment between the two friends. Blake vindicated 
himself by opening an exhibition for which he 
I wrote a brilliant Descriptive CatalognCy containing 
the famous study of Chaucer that delighted Lamb. 
But the public remained deaf and blind, and the 
poet sank into laborious poverty, indomitably 
toiling over innumerable designs and scores of 
manuscripts, never resting, never taking a holi- 
day, working valiantly whether ill or well. In 
1813 he found a new friend and patron in John 
Linncll, who was the staff and stay of his de- 
clining years, and through whom he met others, 
such as John Varlcy. It >vas for Varley that 
Blake drew the wonderful ‘Spiritual Portraits,’ or 
‘ Visionary Heads,’ the most celebrated of which 
are the grotesquely satirical ‘Man who built the 
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Pyramids’ and the fantastically humorous ‘Ghost 
of a Flea/ In 1813 Blake moved, for the last 
time, to 3 Fountain Court, Strand, where he 
engraved the most sublime of all his drA>vings, 
the ‘ Inventions to the Book of Job,* and the 
noble designs for Dante. On I2ih August 1827 
he died, his last hours being radiant with ecstatic 
visions and spiritual rapture. 

A divinely patient painter and a divinely im- 
patient poet, Blake’s impatient poetry is rarer and 
finer in quality than his patient designs. His revolt 
against form in poetr)% which marched beside 
his loyally to form in art, was partly due to his 
Ossianism and partly to his Swedenborgian mys- 
ticism. These things choked his imagination with 
weedy symbolism and wild rhetoric. Although 
(Bake was not quite sane, neither was he quite 
insane. He lived in that unexplored region which 
separates madness from sanity, and in which 
imagination is supreme. He was too sane to be 
called mad, and too mad to be called sane. 
Wordsworth said the last word on this question. 
The madness of Blake interests us more than the 
sanity of other men. His swift word flashes out 
of the clouds, leaping on us like lightning in brief 
miracles 0/ lyrical beauty. He was the first child 
to be a poet, the first poet to be a child. He 
did not merely sing childhood : rather childhood 
sang in him as it never sang before or since. He 
was the first evangelist of youth. His songs have 
influenced our social temper not less than our 
literature, for to them may be traced the begin- 
nings of that modern reverence for childhood 
which has followed afar off the modern reverence 
for womanhood. There are gleams of poetry in 
the chaotic symbolism of the prophetic books, 
such as the splendid line that breaks through the 
mists of Milton : 

Time is the mercy of eternity. 

But as a whole the prophetic books may be left 
to the high priests of dogmatic mysticism whose 
fantastic exegesis lies outside literature. 

Song. 

My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languished air, 

By love arc driven away ; 

And mournful lean Despair 

Brings me yew to deck my grave ; 

Such end Inie lovers have. 

His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 

Oh, why to him was 't given 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 

His breast is love’s all -worshipped tomb, 

Where all love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 

When I my grave have mode, 

Let winds and tempests beat s 

Then down I II He, os cold as clay. 

True love doth pass away. 


‘Introduction* to *Son?d of Innocence.’ 
i’iping d(*wn the v.ilK'V- uiM, 
riping Songs of pka-ani glee, 

On a cl<jud I saw a child, 

.\nd he laughing said ttj me : 

* ripe a song alK>ut a lamb ! ' 

.So I piped with merry cheer. 

* Pif>er, pijjo ilml song again ; * 

So I pi}xr<l : he wepi to hear. 

‘ Drop thy pipe, ihy happy pipe ; 

i'ing thy songs of happy cheer ! ’ 

So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

' riper, sit ihcc down and write 
In .a book, that all may read : * 

So he vanished from my sight, 

And I pluckc<l a hollow reed, 

And I m.ndc a rural ]>en, 

Ant] 1 staine^l the water clear, 

.-\nd I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 

The CbimDey-Sweeper. 

A little black thing among the snow, 

Crying, ‘ Weep 1 weep ! ' in notes of woe : 

Where arc thy father and mother, say ? 

* They are both gone up to the church to pray. 

^ Because 1 was happy ujwn the heath, 

And smiled among the winter’s snow. 

They clothetl me in the clothes of death 
And taught me to sing the notes of woe : 

’ And liecause I am happy and danec .and sing, 

They think they have done me no injur)*. 

And are gone to praise God and His Priest and King 
Who make up a heaven of our misery.’ 

Inihnt Joy. 

^ I have no name, 

I am but two days old.* 

What shall I call thee? 

• I happy am, 

Joy is my name.’ 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Pretty joy, 

Sweet joy, but two day's old, 

Sweet joy 1 caU thcc ; 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while, 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Inftot Sorrow. 

My mother groaned, my father wept, 

Into the dangerous world I leapt, 

Helpless, naked, piping loud. 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 

Struggling in my father’s hands. 

Striving against my swaddling Imnd s, 

Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 

The Bloesom. 

Merry, merry sparrow I 
Under leaves $0 green 
A happy blossom 
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Sees you, swift as arrow, 

Seek your cradle narrow 
Near my bosom. 

Preuy, pretty robin ! 

Under leaves so green 
A happy blosson^ 

Hears you sobbing, sobbing, 

Preily, pretty robin, 

Near my bosom. 

Holy Thursday. 

*Twas on a Hoiy Tllur^da)^ ihcir innocent faces clean, 

Came children walking two and two, in red and blue and 
green : 

Grey- headed beadles walked before, with wands as white 
as snow, 

Till into the high dome of Paul's they like Thames waters 
flow. 

O Mhat a multitude they seemed, these flowers of 
Ixjiidon town, 

Sealed in companies they were, with radiance all ihcir 
own : 

The hum of mullitudcs was ihcrc, but multiiudcs of 
lambs, 

Thousands of Utile Iwys and girls raising Ihcir innocent 
hands. 

Now like a mighly wind they raise to heaven the voice 
of song. 

Or like harmonious ilmndcrings the scats of heaven 
among : 

Uencath them sit ihc aged men, wise guardians of the 
|>oor. 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from the door. 

Nurse's Son^. 

When the voices of children arc hoard on the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 

My heart is at rest within my breast. 

And everything else is still. 

• Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down. 

And the <lcws of night arise ; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away, 

Till Ihc morning appears in the skies,’ 

* No, no, let us play, for it is yet day. 

And we cannot go to sleep; 

Beshlcs, in the sky (he little binls fly 
And the hills arc all covered with sheep.’ 

' Well, well, go and play (ill the light fades away, 

And then go home to bed.’ 

The little ones lcai)e<l and shouted and laughed 
And all the hills echoed. 

The Tiger. 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of ihy heart ? 

And when thy heart began to l>eat, 

What dread liand framed thy dread feel? 

What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What (he anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare<i thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb m.nkc thee? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In ihc forests of Ihe night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame ihy fearful symmetry? 

'Introduction* to 'Songs of Experience.^ 
Hear the voice of the Kird, 

Who present, ixisl, and future sees, 
Whose cars have heard 
The Holy Word 

That walked among ihc ancient Irecdi 

Calling the bpsed soul, 

And weeping in the evening dew, 

That might control 
The starry pole 

And fallen fallen light renew. 

O Earth, O Earth, rclum ! 

Arise from out the dewy grass : 

Night is worn. 

And the mom 

Rises from the slumbrous mass. 

Turn away no more : 

Why will thou turn away ? 

The starry floor, 

The watery shore, 

Are given thee till Ihc break of day« 

Ah I Sunflower I 

Ah ! Sunflower ! weary of lime, 

Who countest the slcps of the sun, 
Seeking after that sweet, golden clime, 
Where the Imveller’s journey is done, 

Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the ]>ale virgin shrouded in snow» 
Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my sunflower wishes to go. 

A Cradle Song. 

Steep, sleep, beauty bright. 

Dreaming in the joys of night ; 

Sleep, sleep, in thy sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep. 

Sweet babe, in thy face 
Soft desires I can trace. 

Secret joys and secret smiles, 

Little pretty infant wiles. 


In what distant deeps or skies, 
Burnt the Arc of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize thy Are ? 


As thy soAest limbs 1 feel, 

Smiles as of the morning steal 
O’er thy cheek, and o’er thy breast 
NMtere thy little heart doth rest. 
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Oh, the cunning wiles that creep 
In thy little heart asleep ! 

When thy little heart doth wake. 

Then the dreadfu) light sliali break. 

Gitcbrisl s Li/t a/ BMk 4 (aod ed. iSdo) has additions by D. G. 
Ro^id; there are studies by Swinburoe (186$, x^), Symoos 
(1907). Berger (Paris, 190^), B. de 5 elincouri<x 9 o 9 ). C. K. Cbestenou 
(1913), T. Wright tJ9?9), Middleton Murry (1933). See aIm his 
LfiUn (1906), and a Bibliography by Keynes <1931). H IS u urks 
were edited by RNu and Yeats (1693): by Sampson (who firM 
printed the poems verbatim from the MS., t905, 1931); and by 

DOUGLAS. 

SVilliniii Lisle Bonir.s (1763-1850), ‘the 
rcbtorer of natural poetry-,’ bom at Kin^'^s Sutton 
vicarage, Northamptonshire, was educated at Win- 
chester and Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1804 
became rector of Bremhill in Wiltshire and a 
prebendary of Salisbury (from 1828 a canon 
residentiary). His first publication was a little 
volume o( Fourteen Sonnets published anonymously 
at Bath in 1789, to which additions were made from 
time to time, and which in 1805 had reached a 
ninth edition. Meanwhile he had not been idle ; 
other poetical works were Coornbe Ellen and St 
MichaePs Mount (1798X The Battle of the ,\ile 
(1799). The Sorrows of Switzerland (iSoi), The 
Spirit of Discovery (1805), The Missionary of the 
Andes (1815), Days Departed (1828), Si fohn in 
Patmos (1833), and The Village Verse Book (1837). 
None of these can be said to have been popuLar, 
though all contain passages of fine descriptive and 
meditative verse. The 1789 sonnets had the extra- 
ordinary distinction of doing Coleridge’s ‘heart 
more good than all the other books he ever read 
excepting the Bible,’ in serving the metaphysician 
—then only seventeen— as an authentic revelation 
of the poetic spirit, and deepening his aversion 
to the poetic theories and artificial didacticism of 
I’ope’s imitators and successors. Coleridge in his 
sonnet to Bowles thanks him 

For those soft strains 

Whose sadness soothes me like the murmuring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring ; 

and praises their ‘mild and manliest melancholy’ 
as having relieved the ‘ thought-bewildered man ’ 
torn by the ‘mightier throes of mind.’ It was for- 
tunate for Bowles’s fame— as it was for Crabbe’s— 
that he began to publish when there was in England 
a signal dearth of true poetry, and that his best 
work was before the world ere the great poetic 
revival found its greater exponents. Now we find 
in the sonnets grace and tenderness, a gentle 
melancholy, a sweet and native simplicity sufficient 
to distinguish their author from his contemporaries, 
but not enough of power, passion, or magic to lead 
a movement or mark an epoch. But when in his 
edition of Pope (1806) he criticised, severely and 
somewhat unjustly, his character, and attacked his 
claim to be rank^ amongst the great poets — Pope 
was only at the head of the second rank, he said 
he initiated a long-continued and bitter contro- 
versy that had a profound historic significance and 
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inllucnce. Bowlcb in^i^tcd that images for what is 
beautiful and sublime in nature .tre as sue h nobler 
and more c-\preisi\c and more poetical than images 
derived from art. As u^ual m sudi f ontrovcrsics, 
each party vehementiy affirmctl fact> that their 
opponents did not deny explicitly or implicitly. 
Thus Campbell retorted on Bowics. what he did 
not really dispute, that an exquisite description of 
artificial objects and manner^ may be equally 
characteristic of genius with the disciple of ex- 
ternal nature. He further protested against pre- 
Raphaelilc elaboration of detail in description— 
‘every rock, every leaf, cvcr>' diversity f>f hue 
in nature’s variety ’—which Bowles actually did 
demand. Byron became the most fervid and 
thorough-going defender of Pope; his stinging 
sarcasms at Bowles’s expense — ‘ Stick to thy 
sonnets, Bowles— at least they pay’— were more 
effective than his serious arguments ; and Bowles, 
an absent-minded, eccentric, amiable, musicianly 
High-Church divine, was no match in the arts 
of effective polemics for Byron. But, contrary’ to 
what might have been expected from his poetr>s 
Bowles was both vehement and fierce in the great 
controversy, defending his contention in a scries 
of ‘letters’ or pamphlets— to Campbell, Byron, 
Roscoe, a ‘Quarterly Reviewer,’ and the public. 
Bowles was no mean antiquar)*, and wToie a 
parochial history, the annals of an abbey, and 
other historical and antiquarian researches ; and 
besides a Life of Bishop Ken and some sermons, 
he published occasional pamphlets on education, 
the poor-laws, and Church politics. The first 
three specimens are from the Sontuis^ which in 
the later editions were some of them a good 
deal altered in wording ; the fourth is from the 
opening of the Missionary ; the sixth from the 
Spirit of Discovery; the seventh from Childe 
Harold's last Pi/grin/axe; the seventh ,is well as 
the eighth being contained in the MiscellnneoHs 
Poems ultimately appended to the Sonnets. 

The Influence of Time on Orlef. 

0 Time 1 who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence, 

Lulling to sod repose the weary sense, 

The faint pang stcalest, unpcrceived, away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at lost, 

And think when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o'er all my soul held dear, 

1 may look back on every* sorrow post, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile : 

As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 

Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient shower 
Forgetful, though its wings arc wet the while : 

Yet, ah I how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thcc alone, a cure. 

Hope. 

As one who, long by wasting sickness worn, 

Weaiy has watched the lingering night, and heard, 
Heartless, the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at mom 
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Goes forili» leaving his melancholy bod ; 

He ihc green slope and level meadow views, 

Delightful balheil in slow^ascemliiig dews ; 

Or mark> the clouds that o’er the mountain s head, 

In varying forms rinta>tic wander white ; 

Or turns his car to every random ^ong 
IlcaTil the green river's wimling marge along* 

The will 1st each scn>e is steeped in still delight *. 

So o'er my breast young summer s breath I feel. 

Sweet Hope ! lliy fragrance pure and healing incense steal 

Bambor^au^h Castle. 

Vc lioly lowers that shade the wave- worn steep, 

Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 
riiovigh hurrying silent by, relentless lime 
Assail you, and the winds of winter sweep 
Round your <lark battlements ; for far from halls 
Of Pride, here Charity hath fixed her seal ; 

Oft listening tearful when the wild winds hcM 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls ; 

And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 

Of midnight, wlicn the moon is hid on high, 

Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower, 

And turns her car to each expiring cry, 
lUcsi if her aid some fainting wretch may save, 

And snatch him cold and speechless from the wave. 

In South America. 

Beneath aerial cliflTs and glittering snows, 

'rhe rudt-roof of an aged warrior rose, 

Chief of the mountain trills ; high overhead, 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 

Where col<l Sierras shot their icy spires, 

And Cliillau trailed its smoke and mouldering fires. 

A glen l>cncalh — a lonely spot of rest— 

Hung, scarce discovered, like an eagle's nest. 

Summer was in its prime ; the parrot flocks 
Darkened (he p.ossing sunshine on the rocks ; 

The chrysomcl and purple butterfly 
Amid the clear blue light arc wandering by ; 

The humming-bird along the myrtle bowers. 

With twinkling wing is spinning o’er the flowers ; 

The woodpecker is heard with busy bill, 

The mock*bird sings— and all beside is still. 

And look ! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity. 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 

Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 

Chequering with partial shade the beams of noon, 
And arching the gray rock with wild festoon. 

Here, its gay network and fantastic twine 
The purple cogul threads from pine to pine, 

And ofl, as the fresh airs of momit^ breathe, 

Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 

There, through the trunks with moss and lichens white, 
The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 

And 'mid the cedar's darksome bough, illumes. 

With instant touch, the Ion's scarlet plumes. 

Winter Evening at Home. 

Fair Moon 1 that at the chilly day’s decline 
Of sharp December, through my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling, though in thy svane; 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine, 


Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening way ; 

And this my fire, whose dim, unequal light, 

Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the darkening wall, 

Lrc the clear tapers chase the deepening night J 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing base. 

Shines calm and clear without ; and whilst 1 gaze, 

I think around me in this twilight gloom, 

1 but rcm.irk mortality's sad doom ; 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, appear, 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere. 

The Andes. 

Andes sweeping the horizon’s tract, 

Mightiest of mountains \ whose cicmal snows 
Feel not the nearer sun ; whose umbrage chills 
The murmuring ocean ; whose volcanic fires 
A thous.and nations view, hung like the moon 
High in the middle waste of heaven. 

From *B7rOD's Death.* 

So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage ! 

Ends in the region, in that land renowned. 

Whose mighty genius lives in Glory’s page, 

And in the Muses’ consecratc<l ground ; 

His pale check fading where his brows were bound 
With their unfading wreath ! I will not call 
Tl»c f^yitiphs from Pindus' piny shades profound, 

But strew some flowers upon thy sable pall, 

And follow to the grave a Briton’s funeral. 

Sun-dial in the Churchyard of BremhilL 

So passes silent o’er the dead thy shade. 

Brief Time ; and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade, 

And like a summer vopour steal away. 

And have not they, who here forgotten lie 
(Say, hoaiy chronicler of ages past), 

Once marked thy shadow with delighted eye, 

Nor thought it fled, how certain and how fast? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 

Noting each hour, o’er mouldering stones beneath ; 
The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 

And * dust to dust ’ proclaimed the stride of deatlu 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 

Careless alike ; the hour still seems to smile, 

As hope, and youth, and life were in our power ; 

So smiling, and so perishing the while, 

I heard the village -bells, with gladsome sound, 
When to these scenes a stranger I drew near, 
Proclaim the tidings of the village round, 

\Vhile memory wept upon the good man’s' bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells 
Ring merrily when my brief days arc gone ; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow tclb, 

And strangers gaze upon thy humble stone I 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 
Blameless improve the time that Heaven has lentt 
And leave the issue to thy wil^ 0 God* 

^ Bowto'i predeccMor in the living at BrenhUL 
See A Parutt auA Aii Pr/tm/i (i9a^> 
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was born at the suburban vina^^c of St 
ton, on the 30th of July 1763. f 

banker, was a W'hi^^and Dissenter ; lii 
a great-j'randdauyhter of Philip Hen 
caieful private ctl neat ion, at sixteen i 
he entered the bank, in 1784 ua,, 
partnership, and on his fathers death 
came head of the hrrn. His taste for I 
for literary society 

awoke early ; once I 

with a friend lie 
went 10 call on 
Dr Johnson in 
Holt Court, but his 
courage failed him 
when his hand was 
already on the 

knocker. In 1781 -i 

he contributed * 

eight short essays 

to the GentUtmuis 4 

Magazine; next J 

year a comic opera M 

(never acted) ; and 1 

in 1786, ihc year . 
that witnessed the 

advent of Hums, * ^ 

an Otfe io Supers 

stitioHy luith some J 

other Poems. I n ; , 

1792 he produced 
The Pleasures of 
Memory; in 1798 
his EpistU to <x 
Friendy 'with other 
Poems; in 1812 
the fntgmcntary 
Voyage of Colum^ 
bus; and in 1814 
Jacqueline, bound 
up with Byron's 
^ra. In 1819 
appeared Human Life, and in 1822 the first 
part of Italy, a descriptive poem in blank 
verse. Rogers, a true poet if not a great one, 
had little originality or power or passion, but had 
exquisite taste and much sweetness, grace, and 
tenderness ; all his work proves that he was a 
careful and fastidious writer. In his Table-Talk, 
published by Dyce, he gives details : ‘ I was en- 
gaged on the Pleasures of Memory for nine years ; 
on Human Life for nearly the same space of time ; 
and Italy was not completed in less than sixteen 
Not unnaturally we find deeper feelings 
and greater wealth of experience in Human Ufe 
tlun m the earlier Pleasures of Memory; and Italy 
gives delightful glimpses of Italian life and scenery 
and tradition. The Pleasures of JZ/'w/tw hrtA 


hoU-'C a! 22 Sr 
J.i/iic^ -s I 'Ll' V kIj 
some of iliv rrr>v>i 
and rarvbi pii turc-N. 
bubi^,l>(K>kb,gcrijs, 
and oiJicr artu Ics 
<rf virtu ; and lo en- 
tertain hix friends 
With a gencfoUb 
though unuatcnui- 
tious hospitality. 
His convers,tiion 
oversowed with 
shrend observa- 
tion. pungent ( rili- 
ci$m, and personal 
anecdote, rather 
ttM) often spiced 
with sarcasm. He 
soothed the last 
hour 


Sheri- 
dan, and his gene- 
rosity was largely 
exerted on be- 
half of sufferinu 
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From ih« Ponnii by George Richmond, R.A 


in th« NiiionAt Ponraii Gallery 


the distressed : of the prompt assistance which 
he rendered in the hour of need to various 
well-known individuals there is ample record ; 
but of his many acts of kindness and charity 
lo the wholly obscure there is no memorial — at 
least on c,arth. , , . WTicn more than ninety, and 
a close prisoner to his chair, he still delighted to 
watch the changing colours of the evening sky, 
to repeal passages of his favourite poets, or to 
dwell on the merits of the great painters whose 
works adorned his walls. By slow* decay, and 
without any suffering, he died in St James's Place, 
i8(h December 1855.* Five years before he had 
declined the laureateship. His art collections 
fetched ^30,000, and three of his pictures — a 
Titian, a Guido, and a Giorgione^hc bequeathed 
to the National Gallery. 

It was as a man of taste and letters, as a patron 


The Pleasures of Memory had 
passed through fifteen editions before 1806; 
Rogers had his vogue and was famous before 
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of Artists and authors, and as the friend of almost 
every illustrious man that graced our annals for 
Iialf a century and more that Rogers chiefly 
engaged the public attention. At his celebrated 
breakfast-parties persons of almost all classes and 
pursuits were found. He made the morning meal 
famous as a literary rallying-point ; and during 
the l-ondon season there was scarcely a day that 
did not SCO from four to six guests at the hospi- 
table board in St James’s Place. Discussions as 
to books or pictures ; anecdotes of the great of 
old ; racy sayings of Sheridan, Erskinc, or Horne 
Tooke ; social traits of Pox ; apt quotations or fine 
passages read aloud ; incidents of foreign travel 
recounted, charmed the hours till midday, ^fany 
of his own pointed sayings circulated in society 
and got into print. Some one said that Gaily 
Knight was getting deaf: ‘It is from want of 
practice,’ remarked Rogers, Mr Knight being a 
great speaker and bad listener. Lord Dudley 
(Ward) had been free in his criticisms on Rogers, 
who retaliated with an epigrammatic couplet : 

Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it ; 

1 Ic ^f7s a heart — he gets his speeches by it. 

When he tried to extort a confession from his 
neighbour, Sir Philip Francis, that he was the 
author of Juniusy Francis gave a surly rebuff \ 
whereupon Rogers concluded that if he was not 
Junius, he was at least Brutus. The gifts of the 
gods to himself he thus enumerated : 

Nature denied him much, 

But gave him at his birth what most he values : 

A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 

A setting sun, a lake amoung the mountains, 

The light of an ingenuous countenance. 

And, what transcends them all, a noble action. 

(From /tafy,) 

Prom 'The Pleasures of Memory.* 
Twilight's soft dews steal o*cr the village green, 

With magic tints to harmonise the scene. 

Stilled is the hum (hat through the hamlet broke, 

When round the mins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play, 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With Ireasurtxl tales and legendary lore. 

All, all arc fled ; nor mirth nor music flows 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All, all are I1c<l ; yet still I linger here ! 

Whftt secret charms this silent spot endear? 

Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow tuncl woos the whistling brceic. 

That casement, arche<l with ivy *s brownest shade. 

First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 

The mouldering gateway strews the gTass>grotvn court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport, 

When all things pleased, for life itself was new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. , . . 
Childhood's loved group revisits every scene, 

The tangled wood-walk and (he tufled green ! 


Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 

Clothed with far softer hues than light can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know ; 

Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm, 

When Nature fades and life forgets to charm ; 

Thee would the Muse invoke ! — to thee belong 
The sage's precept and the poet's song. 

What softened views thy magic glass reveals, 

When o'er the landscape Time's meek twilight steals I 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 

Long on the wA\e reflected lustres play ; 

Thy temperctl gleams of happiness resigned, 

Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

The school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses gray. 

Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

Quickening my truant feet across the lawn : 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here } 

And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. 

Down by yon hooel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot— there we stood and gazed ; 

Gazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe. 

Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw ; 

Her moving lijis, her caldron brimming o'er ; 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 

Imps in the bam with mousing owlets bretl, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 

Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest shade* 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed : 

And heroes fled the sibyl's muttered call, 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall. 

As o'er my palm the silver piece she drew, 

And traced the line of life with searching view, 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears* 
To learn the colour of my future years ! 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast ; 

This tnith once knowm — to bless is to lie blest I 
We led (he bending beggar on his tvay — 

Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray— 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt : 

As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 

And sighed to think that little was no more. 

He breathed his prayer, ‘ Long may such goodness live 
'Twos all he gave — ’iwas all he had lo give, . . • 

The adventurous boy that asks his little share, 

And hies from home with many a gossip's prayer, 

Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 

And as he turns, the thatch among the trees, 

The smoke’s blue >vreath5 ascending with the breeze* 
The village -common spotted white with sheep, 

The churchyard yews round which his fathers sleep ; 

All rouse Reflection’s sadly pleasing train, 

And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again. 

So, when the mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before, 

And, with the sons of Science, wooed tlie gale 
That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of sail ; 

So, when he breathed hU firm yet fond adieu* 

Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoe^ 
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And all hU soul best loveil — such tears he shctl. 

While each soft scene of summer- beauty detl. 

Long oer the wave a wistful look he cast, 

Long watched the streaming signal from the mast, 

Till Twilight’s dewy tints deceive^! his eye, 

And fairy forests fringed the evening sky. 

So Scotia's queen, as slowly daw no 1 the day, 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 

Her eyes had blessed the beacon*s glimmering height, 
That faintly tipped the feather)* surge with light : 

But now the mom with orient hues porlmycti 
Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade ; 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring, 

And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing ! 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 

As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 

Warm as the life, and with the mirror’s truth. 

Hence home-fcll pleasure prompts the patriot’s sigh 5 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. 

For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blush to hear the ^^use relate, 

When exile wore his blooming yeare away. 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey, 

When reason, justice, vainly urged his cause. 

For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 

Glad to return, though hope could grant no more, 

And chains and torture hailed him to the shore. 

And hence the chann historic scenes impart ; 

Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 

Aerial forms in Tempo’s classic %*ale 

Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale; 

In wild Vaucittse with love and Laura dwell, 

An<l watch and weep in Eloisa’s celL 

*Twas ever thus. Young Ammon, when he sought 

Where Ilium stood, and where Pclidcs fought, 

Sal at the helm himself. No meaner hand 

Steered through the waves, and when he struck the land, 

Such in his soul the anloitr to explore, 

Pelidcs-like, he leaped the first ashore. 

Twas ever thus. As now at Viol’s tomb 
Wc bless the shade, and bid the verdure bloom i 
So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of Time, 

On the rude stone lo trace the truth sublime ; 

When at his feet in honoured dust disclosed, 

The immortal sage of Syracuse rcposc<l. Archimedes 

And as he long in sweet delusion hung 
Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung ; 

Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
His ruined Tusculan’s romantic groves? 

In Rome’s great Forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er the subject soul ? . . . 

Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine 1 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And Place and Time arc subject to ihy swny I 
Tliy pleasures most wc feel when most alone ; 

The only pleasures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summcr*vtsions die. 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fanc/s fairy frost-work melts away ! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 


Anri gild tho^'C pure atirj perfect realms of re>t, 
here Virtue tnumpli', and her sons arc blest * 
Th/ui, 4 Tahitivt brought •►fTl y Capiain L j-t'a m 

From * Human Life.’ 

The lark has sung his carol in (lie sky, 

1 he bees have hummc^l their noontide harTti .ny ; 
Still in the vale the village belK ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn hall the jests rcM/und : 

For now the caudic-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their pray< 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall >'ield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now hrewc<l, in floods of amber shine ; 
And basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 

’.Mid many a talc told of his l>oyi>h da)‘s. 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

‘Twas on her knees he sat so oft an<l smiletl. ' 

Ami soon c^in shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green. 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing. Mess the scene, 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side, 

Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour. 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 

When in dim chambers long black wee<ls are seen. 
And weeping he.*ird where only joy has been ; 
When, by his children borne, and from his door, 
Slowly departing to return no more. 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 

Yet is the talc, brief though it be, as strange. 

As full, inethinks, of wild and wondrous change. 

As any that the wandering tril>c$ require, 

Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 

As any sung of old, in hall or bower. 

To minstrel -harps at midnight’s witching hour ! , . 

The day arrives, the moment wished and feared ; 
The child is bom, by many a j^ng endcaretl. 

And now the molher^s ear has caught his cry ; 

O grant the cherub to her asking c)*c ! 

He comes — she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows ! 
How soon by hU the glad discovery shews I 
As to her lips she Uffs the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 

He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 

And ever, ever to her lap he flics, 

When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 

As with soft accents round her neck he clings 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings 
How blest to feel the bcaiings of his heart, 

Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
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Waieli o'er his sluml>ers like the brooding dove. 

AtuI, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love ! 

Glnevra. 

If thou shouklst ever come by choice or chance 
To Mwicna, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
bologna s bucket— in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine— 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gale, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Or^ini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace al>ovc terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long <letain thee ; through their arched walks, 
Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 

And lovers, such as in heroic song j 
berhapv the two, for groves were their delight, 

That in the spring time, as alone they sat, 

Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Read only part that day. A summer sun. 

Sets ere one half is seen ; but, ere thou go, 

Knlcr the liouse— prithee, forget it not— 

And look n white upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady irt her earliest youth, 

The vcr>' last of that illustrious race, 

Done by Zampicri — but by whom I care not. 
i Ic who observes it, ere he passes on, 

Gazes his till, and comes and comes again. 

That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forwartl os to speak, 

Her lips half- open, «ind her finger up, 

As though she said ‘ Beware Her vest of gold 
'Broidcrc<) with flowers clasped from hca<l to foot, 
An emcrald sionc in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart— 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 

Like some wild melo<ly ! 

Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heir doom, its companion. 

An oaken chest, haireaten by the worm, 

But richly carvcrl by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture-stories from the life of Christ ; 

A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 

That by the way— it may be true or false — 

But don’t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 

When thou hast hcanl the talc they told me there. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him? 

The young Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal-dress, 

She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 

Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 

But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 

Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth lime, 

The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 


And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridabfeast. 

When all sal down, the bride was wanting there. 

Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 

•’Tis but to make a trial of our love t ’ 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 

And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 

'Twas but that insunl she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and fl 3 dng still, 

Her ivory-tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas 1 she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be gxiesscd 
But that she was not 1 Weary of his life, 

Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in l>atllc with the Turk. 

Orsini lived ; and long mighlst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find— he knew not whaL 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent .and tenant less— then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all foi^ot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old luml»cr in the gallery, 

Thai mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’iwas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

•Why not remove it from its lurking-place?’ 

Twas done as soon as said ; hut on the w ay 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a sUrc<l of gold 1 
All else had i>crishcd— s.avc a nuptial-ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

• Ginevra.’ Tlicre then had she found a grave I 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the happy ; 

When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever I (From /tafy,} 

An Italian Son^. 

Dear is my little native vale. 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance rounds 
I charm the fairy- footed hours 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 

Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 

The l»l)et danced in twilight glade, 

Tlic canzonet and roundelay 

Sung in the silent greenwood shade ; 

These simple joys that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 

Written In the HigrhlandB of Scotland~1819l 
Blue Nvas the loch, the clouds were gone, 

Ben Lomond in his glory shone, 

When, Luss, I left thee ; when the breeze 
Bore me from thy silver sands, 
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Thy kirk yard wall among the trees, 

Where, gray with age, I he dial standi ; 

That dial so well known to me ! 

Though many a shadow it had shed, 

Beloved sUtcr, since with thee 
The legend on the stone was read. 

The fairy isles tied far away ; 

That with its woods and nplaiids green, 

Where shepherd -huts arc dimly seen, 

And songs arc heard at close of day ; 

That, too, the deer’s wild covert fled, 

And that, the asylum of the dead : 

While as the boat went merrily, 

Much of Rob Roy the boatman told ; 

His arm that fell below his knee, 

HU cattle ford and mountain hold. 

Tarbet, thy shore I climl>ed at last ; 

And, thy shady region past, 

Upon another shore I stood. 

And lookc<l upon another flood ; Loch Long 

Great Ocean's self ! {*Tis he who lilU 
rhat vast and awful depth of hilU) ; 

Where many an elf was playing round, 

Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 

And speaks, his native rocks among, 

As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell, anrl dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky, 

As o’er the glimmering waves we flew, 

The sea- bird rustling, wailing by. 

And now the grampus, lialfKlescricd, 

Black and huge above the tide ; 

The clilTs and promontories there, 

Front to front, and broad and Ixire ; 

Each beyond each, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 

The shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain, 

Tyrant of the drear domain ; 

All into midnight shadow sweep 
When day springs upward from the deep J 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour, and the oar. 

That rose and fell unseen before, 

Flashes in a sea of light ; 

Glad sign and sure, for now we hall 
Thy flowers, Glenflonart, in the gale ; 

And bright indeed the path should be 
That leads to friendship and to thee 1 
O blest retreat, and sacred too ! 

Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 

And crosses decked thy summits blue* 

Oft like some loved romantic tale, 

Oft shall my weary mind recall, 

Amid the hum and stir of men, 

Thy beech en grove and waterfall, 

Thy ferry with its gilding sail, 

And her<»the lady of the Glen I 

PmtuizL 

They stand between the mountains and the sea ; 

Awful memorials, bat of whom we know not# 

The seaman passing, gazes from the deck, 

The buflalO' driver, in his shaggy cloak. 


Points to ihc work of magic, and moves on. 

Time was they siwhI along the croxsded sired, 
Temples of gods, and on their .implc Meps 
\\ hal various hahit.s, various longues I'cset 
I he brazen gales for prayer and sacrihee ! 

Time was perhaps Ihc lhir<l was sought fur justice ; 
And here Ihc accuser siocmI, and there the accused, 
And here the judges sat, and heard, and judged. 

.All silent now, as in the agc» past, 

Trodden under and minglcfi dusi with <lust. 

How many centuries did the sun go round 
From .Mount Albumus to ihc Tyrrhene sea, 

While, by some spell rendered invisible, 

Or, if approached, approachc^i by him alone 
Who saw as (hough he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre. 

Waiting the ap|>ointcd time ! All, all wiihin 
Proclaims that nature had rcsume<] her right, 

And taken to herself what man rcnounceti ; 

Xo connee, triglyph, or worn aliacus. 

But wiili thick ivy hung, or branching fern, 

Tlicir iron- brown o erspread with brightest verdure ! 
From my youth upward have I longed to tread 
This c1a$.sic ground ; and am 1 here at last ? 
Wandering at will through the long porticoes. 

And catching, as througlt .some majestic gove, 

Now the blue ocean, and now, chaosdike, 

Mountains and mountain-gulfs, and, half-way up. 
Towns like the linng rock from which they grew? 

A cloudy region, black and desolate, 

Where once a slave tvithstood a world in anus, Sparucof 
The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
Mid broken friezes and fallen capitals ; 

Sweet as when Tully. writing down his thoughts, 
Those thoughts so precious and so lately losl« 
Turning to thcc, divine philosophy, 

Ever at hand to calm his troubled soul^ 

Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago. 

For Athens ; when a ship, if north-east winds 
Blew from the P.xstan gardens, stacked her course. 

On as he moved along the level shore. 

These temples, in their splendour eminent 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers, 
Reflecting back the radiance of (he west, 

Well might he dream of glory ! Now, coiled up^ 

The serpent sleeps within themj the she- wolf 
Suckles her young ; and as alone 1 stand 
In this, (he nobler pile, (he elements 
Of earth and air its only floor and roof, 

How solemn is the stillness ! Nothing stirs 
Save the shrill- voiced cicala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and sing ; 

Or the green lizard rustling through the gross. 

And up the fluted shaft with short quick spnng, 

To vanish in the chinks that time has mode. 

In such an hour as (his, (he sun's broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries-^ 

Gigontic shadows, broken and confused. 

Athwart the innumerable columns flange 
In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 

Led by (he mighty genius of the place. 

Walls of some capital city first appeared, 

Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 

And what within them ? What but in the midst 
These three in more than their original grandeur. 
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And, round aboul, no stone upon another ? 

As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, 

And, turning, left them to the elements. 

(Krom Halj,) 

On a Tear. 

O ihat ihe chemist’s magic art 

Could crystallise this sacred treasure I 

Long should it glitter near my heart, 

A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell. 

Its lustre caught from Chloc’s eye ; 

Then, trembling, left Its coral cell — 

The spring of Sensibility I 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 

In thee the rays of Virtue shine ; 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 

Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the soul ! 

Who ever flicst to bring relief, 

When first >vc feel the rude control 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 

The sage’s and the poet’s theme. 

In every clime, in every age ; 

Thou charm 'st in Fancy’s idle dream. 

In Reason's philosophic page. 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. 

See Alexander Dyce’s Rt<alU<tiaut o/ tfu 
R^ttrt (1856); RtfoiUcit^nt hy Rogtrt, «dit€d by hi* nephew, 
William Sharpe (1859); P. W. CUyden's li/t ^ R^^^rtiMj) 

and Roiert And tUt C^nUm^tartti (t volb 1S89); and Smmn 4 i 
Rfl^frt and Ait Cirfit, by R. E. Roberts (t^ioX 

Henry UIrkc White (1785-1806) was born 
at Nottingham, a butchcr^s son. A rhymer and a 
student from boyhood, he «issistcd his father in 
the family business until in his fourteenth year he 
was put apprentice to a stocking*\vcaver. But he 
hated ' the thought of spending seven years of his 
life in showing and folding up stockings; he wanted 
something to occupy his brain, and he felt that he 
should he wretched if he continued longer at this 
trade, or indeed in ^anything except one of the 
learned professions,’ He was at length placed 
in an attorneys office, and applying his leisure 
hours to the study of Latin and Greek, Italian 
and Spanish, in ten months could read Horace. 
While only in his fifteenth year, he obtained a 
silver medal for a translation from Horace, a 
prize- theme proposed by the 4 \fonthly Preceptor, 
He became a correspondent in the Monthly 
Mirror^ and was introduced to the acquaintance' 
of its proprietor, Mr Hill, and of Capel Loffi. 
Their encouragement induced him to prepare a 
volume of poems for the press (1803). The longest 
piece in the collection, a descriptive poem in the 
style of Goldsmith, showed a gift of smooth 
and elegant versification 5 but the volume was ’ 
contemptuously noticed in the Monthly Review. 
Happily the volume fell into the hands of Southey, 
who wrote to the young poet to encourage him } 
and other friends were found to procure for him 


admission to the University of Cambridge. Moved 
to new Christian earnestness by Scott’s Force of 
Tmthy he resolved to devote himself to Church 
work, and the Rev. Charles Simeon of Cambridge 
procured for him a sizarship at St John’s College, 
and Wilberforce helped to assist his family in 
supporting him during his university course. He 
competed for a scholarship, and at the end of the 
term was pronounced the first .man of hts year. 
But this distinction was purchased at the sacrifice 
of health and life; he died iqih October 1806. 
Southey wrote a sketch of his life and edited his 
Remains, A tablet to his memor)% with a medallion 
by Chantrey, was placed in All Saints’ Church at 
Cambridge by a young American. Even Byron 
consecrated some kindly lines to his memory, and, 
in prose, ranked him ‘ next Chatlcrton.’ His poetry 
svas all written before he was twenty, and is accord- 
ingly quite immature. But it is also lacking in 
originality, power, or the promise of future achieve- 
ment. The tenderness of his verse, the amiability 
of his character, and the pathos of his story have 
hardly saved his verse from oblivion. But some 
of his hymns arc still in use, including ‘ Much in 
sorrow, oft in woe,’ of which, however, only the 
first part (two verses and a halQ is his. 

To an Early Primrose. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire 1 
Whose moflest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursnl in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter’s way, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 

Thee on this hank he threw 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year, 

Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
or chill adversity ; in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

Sonnet 

What art thou, Mighty One 1 and where thy seat? 
Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands, 
And thou dost bear within thine awful hands 
The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet ; 

Stem on thy dark-wrought car of cloud and wind, 
Thou guid’st the northern storm at night’s dead noon, 
Or, on (be red wing of the fierce monsoon, 

Dislurb’st the steeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar span 
Dost thou repose ? or in the solitude 
Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly howl the tiger’s hungry brood? 

Vain thought 1 the confines of his throne to trace 
Who glows through all the fields of boundless space. 
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The Star of Bethlehem. 

When niarshdied on the nightly plain, 

The glittering host bestud the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour s|>cakd, 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas 1 rode, 

The storm was loud^the night was dark ; 

The ocean yawned *-ar)d rudely blowe<l 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my viiall froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose, 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 

It bade ray dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and dangers' thrall, 

It lc<l rae to the port of peace. 

Now safely moored^my perils o'er, 

I 'll sing, first in night's diadem. 

For ever and for evermore, 

The Star — the Star of Bethlehem. 

Britain a Thousand Years Hence, 
now is Britain Where her laurelled names, 
Her palaces and lulls? Dashed in the dust. 

Some second V^andal hath reduced her pride, 

And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity.^^Again, 

Through her dc|>opu]ale<i vales, the scream 
Of bloody superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O'er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks wliere stood her Capitols, and hear^ 

The bittern booming in the weeds he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.^ Her bards 
Sing in a language that hath perished ; 

And their wild harps, suspended o'er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 

Meanwhile the arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then perchance 
Some bold adventurer, filled with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 

Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever ploughed before— espies the clifls 
Of fallen Albion. — To the land unknown 
He journeys Joyful 5 and perhaps descries 
Some vestige of her ancient stateliness 5 
Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard*of race, which had arrived 
At science In that solitary nook, 

Far from the civil world 5 and sagely sighs 
And moralises on the sute of man. 

From *Tb 0 ChrlBtla4.’ 

Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme, 

With self- rewarding toll ; thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which 1 in early days have strung : 


And now ray spirits faim. and I have hung 
Ihe shell, that solaceil inc in hour. 

On the dark cypress ; and the sirujgx which rung 
\N ith Jesus’ praise, their harpin^;> n<iw arc o'er, 

Or, when the breeae comes by, moan, and arc heard no 
niorc. 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again? 

Shall 1 no more reanimate the lay? 

Oh I Thou whfi ^isite^t the son^ of men. 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 

One little space prolong my mournful day ; 

One little lapse su&|>cnd thy last decree ! 

I am a youthful traveller in the w.ay, 

And this slight boon would consecrate to thee. 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free. 

Thtie w«re the ]au suaaa of the UDCompleteO ep.c, and were 
written ihorlty before While '1 death. 

Joauiia Balllie (1762-1851) was bom in the 
manse of Oothwcll in Lanarkshire ; in 1776 her 
father became Professor of Divinity at Glasgow. 
In this household, ‘repression of all emotions, even 
the gentlest and those most honourable to human 
nature, seems to have been the constant lesson.’ 
Joanna’s sister, Agnes, told Lucy Aikin that their 
father was an excellent parent : ‘ When she had 
once been bitten by a dog thought to be mad, 
he had sucked the wound, at the hazard, as xvas 
supposed, of his own life, but he had never given 
her a kiss. Joanna spoke of her yearning to be 
caressed when a child. She would sometimes 
venture to clasp her little arms about her mother’s 
knees, who xvould seem to chide her, but the child 
knew she liked it.' In 1784 Joanna went to live 
in London, where her brother, Matthexv Baillie, 
h.ad csublished himself as a physician 5 in 1806 
she and Agnes took a house for themselves at 
Hampstead, and there she died, Agnes surviving 
her till 1861. No authoress ever enjoyed a larger 
share than the ‘immort.*iI Joanna’ of the esteem 
and aflfcction of her contemporaries. She xvas one 
of the friends whose society Sir Walter looked 
forxvard to as one of the chief pleasures a visit 
to London had in store for him ; even America 
sent its votaries to her shrine at Hampstead. 
Her greatest achievement lay in her P/a^s on 
the Passions (1798-1836), which, though ineffective 
as acting plays, contain much impressive poetry 
and oAen shoxv true dramatic poxxcr. In 1804 
she produced a volume of miscellaneous dramas, 
and in 1810 The Family Legend^a tragedy founded 
on a Highland tradition, was successfully staged 
at Edinburgh xvith a prologue by Scott. De 
Afontfort xvas brought out by Kemble shortly 
aAcr its appearance, and was acted eleven nights. 

It was revived in 1821, xvith Kean as Dc Montfort ; 
Kean admitted that, though a fine poem, it xvould 
never be an acting play. Scott, on the other 
hand, extravagantly eulogised ‘ Basil’s love and 
Montfort’s hate’ as something like a renexval of 
Shakespeare’s inspired strain ; for Couttt Basil xnA 
De Montfort are much liker the xvorks of Shirley 
or Massinger than anything of Shakespeare’s. 
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Miss BAitlic's style is smooth and regular, but 
witlioiit distinction ; her carefully constructed 
dramas have few commanding situations, and — 
partly from the restrictions imposed by her work* 
mg theory— arc deficient in variety and fullness 
of ]).ission, the mainspring of human life and of 
drauiatic action ; the tragic scenes arc too cxclu- 
M\clv connected with the crime of murder, one of 
(he easiest resources of a tragedian. Scott said 
that fear was the most dramatic passion touched 
by her. The plot is loo often obvious almost from 
the first act— a defect fatal to success in repre- 
scniAiion. Some of the poems in her Fu^^itivc 
r tea's were written when she was over eighty 
years of age. Of the songs, her versions of 
‘W'oo'd an^ married an' a ^ and ‘Saw ye Johnnie 


Backward coiled, and crouching low, 

With glaring eyeballs walch thy foe, 

The housewife's spindle whirling round, 

Or thread or straw that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, hy urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then stealing onward, fiercely spring 
Ul)on the tempting, failhlcss thing. 

Now, wheeling round with l>ootlcs$ skill. 
Thy l>o*pcep tail provokes thee still, 

As still l)e)on<l thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide : 

Till from thy centre starting far. 

Thou sidelong veerst with rump in air 
Krcc(c<l stiff, and gait a\sr>% 

Tike madam In her tantnims high ; 

Though ne’er a madam of them all, 

Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall. 

More varied trick and whim displays 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. . ♦ . 

The featest tumhlcr, stage hedight. 

To thee is hut a clumsy wight, 

Who every limb and sinew strains 
1*0 do what costs thee little pains ; 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Kcriuilc him oft with plaudits loud. 

But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses too ihy pains repay : 

For then, l<ncath some urchin’s ha ml, 
With modest pride thou (ak*st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of kindness glides 
Along thy Unck and tabby sides. 

Dilatc^l swidU thy glossy fur, 

And loudly croons thy hu>y pur, 

As, timing well the equal sound, 

Thy clutching feet l>cpat the ground, 

And all their harmless claws disclose 
Like prickles of an early rose, 

While softly from thy whiskered check 
Thy half-closed eyes peer, mild and meek. 
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From an Engraving aft«r Ncwion. 

cornin’’ arc the best known ; there is another with 
the oh! refrain, ‘Poverty parts good company;* 
*Tam o’ the Lin/ ‘ Up, quit thy Bower/ and ‘ 
night ’arc often cited; and there arc new sets of 
words to many well-known Scottish and Irish tunes 
and rhythms, with or without the old refrains — 
‘The Boatie Rows/ ‘The Weary Fund o* To>v/ 
‘ Hooly and Fairly/ ‘ Fy, let us a* to the Bridal/ &c. 

Prom ‘The Rltteo.* 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When, drawn the evening fire about, 

Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 

Waiting until his sup{>cr cool. 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 

As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 

Thus circled round with merry faces I 


But not alone hy collage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire. 

The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore, 

Or with unfettered fancy fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 

Pausing smiles wilh altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair, 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 

Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 

The widoweti dame or lonely maid, 

Who, in the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 

And rarely turns a lettered page, 

Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounde<l cork or paper ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch. 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 

But lets thee have thy >vaywArd will, 
Perplexing oft her better skill. 

E’en he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower or prison pent, 

Reviews the coil of former da} 3 , 

And loathes the world and all its ways» 
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Whai time the lamp's un$tea<1y gleam 
Hath roused him from his moody dream, 

Feds, as thou gamborst round his seat, 

His heart with pride loss fiercely beat, 

And smiles, a link in Ihce to find, 

That joins it still to living kind. 

From tbe Birthday 'Addreda' to her Sistor. 

Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy an<l dashctl with tears, 

O'er us have glulcd almost sixty years 

Since wc on Both well's bonny braes were seen. 

By those whose eyes long ctosesi in death have Wen, 
Two liny imps, who scarcely sloope<l to gather 
The slender harebell or the purple heather ; 

No taller than the foxglove's spiky stem, 

That <lcw of morning s(u<ls with silvery' gem. 

Then every butterfly that crossed our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew. 

And moth and lady-bird and Ixretle bright 
In sheeny gold were each a womirous sight 
Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 

Among the sunny shallows of the Cly<lc, 

Minnows or spotted parr with twinkling fin. 

Swimming in mazy rings the pool within, 

A thrill of gladness through our bosom sent, 

Seen in the power of early wonderment. 

A long perspective to my mind appears, 

Looking l)ehind me to tlut line of years, 

And yet through every stage 1 still can trace 
Thy visionerl form, from childhood's morning grace 
To woman's early bloom, changing how soon ! 

To the expressive glow of woman's noon ; 

And now to what thou art, in comely age. 

Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment, whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore, 

Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 

Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 

On helpful errand to the neighbouring poor. 

Active and ardent, to my fancy's eye 
Thou still art young in spite of time gone by. 

Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 

Well may it please me, In life’s latter scene, 

To think what now thou art, and long to me hast been. 

’Twas thou who woo'dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book. 

That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness. 

When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 

And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show, a motley train. 

This new-found path attempting, proud was I, 

Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 

Or hear thee say, as grew thy rou^ attention, 

^ What ! is this story all thine own invention?' 

Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 

Our intercourse with the mixed world began, 

Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 


I-ay not concealed) did for t)ic twain, 

Wlicrc'cr we went, the greater favour gain ; 

While, but for ihcc, vcxc»l v^iih its loosing tide, 

I frojii the busy world had shrunk aside. 

And now in later ycar^, with letter gr.iec 
riiou helpst me still to hold a welcome [»lace 
With those, \>hom nearer neighl>ourhoo*l has made 
Ihc friendly checrers of our evening sliadc. . . . 

The change of good and evil tn abide, 

.As partners linkc<l, long have we side by side 
Oilr earthly journey held, and who c.nn say 
How near the end of our united >sav? 

By nature's course not distant ; sad and reft 
W'ill she remain, — the lonely pilgrim left. 

If thou be taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, friend, an<l home com pan ion be? 

Or who, of wontc<l daily kindness shc»rn. 

Shall feel such lo^s, or mourn as I shall mourn ? 

And if 1 should lx fate<l fir^t to leave 
Tliis earthly hou'^e, though gentle friends may grieve, 
.And he above theni all, so inily proved 
\ friend and brother, long and justly loved. 

There is no living wight, of woman lK*rn, 

W ho then shall mourn for me us thou wilt mourn. 

I'hou ardent, lil>cral spirit! quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever sharing 
The unhoardetl mite, nor for to-morrow caring,— 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day, 

An unadorned but not a careless lay. 

Nor think this tribute to thy virtues p.aid 
From tardy love proccctls, though long del.ayed. 
Words of aflfection, howsoe'er cxprcs.«c<l, 

The latest spoken still are deemed the best : 

Few are the measured rhymes I now may writer 
These ore, perhaps, the last 1 sh.all indite. ♦ 

Tbo Shopherd'a Song. 

The gowan glitters on the sward. 

The lavrock *$ in the sky, 

And Collie on my plaid keeps ward, 

And time is passing by. 

Oh no I sad and slow, 

And lengthened on the ground, 

The shadow of our trysting bush. 

It weari so slowly round ! 

My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west. 

My lambs are bleating near, 

But still the sound that I lo’e best, 

Alack ! I canna’ hear. 

Oh no I sad and slow, 

The shadow lingers still, 

And like a lanely ghaist 1 stand 
And croon upon the hilL 

I hear below the water roar, 

The mill wi’ clacking din. 

And Lucky scolding frae her door, 

To ca’ the baimles in. 

Oh no ! sad and slow, 

These are na’ sounds for me, 

The shadow of our trysting bush, 
li creeps sae drearily I 
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I coft )cs(rccn, frac chapmaQ Tam, bought 
A snood of bonnic blue, a roaSdert * head-band 
And promised when our trysrtng cam\ 

To lie it round her brow. 

Oh no ! sad and slow, 

The mark il winna' pass, 

The shadow of that wear)' thorn 
Is lelhered on the grass. 

Oh now I see her on the way, 

She's past the witch s knowe, 

She s climbing up the Browny s brae, 

My heart is in a lowc ! bUr« 

Oh no I *tis no' so, 

Tis glam'ric 1 have seen, 

The shadow of that hawthorn bush 
Will move na' mair till c*en. 

My book o’ grace I *11 try to read, 

Though conne<l wP little skill, 

When Collie barks I II raise my head, 

And find her on the hill ; 

Oh no I sad and slow, 

The time will ne’er be gane, 

The shadow of the trusting bush 
Is fixetl like ony stanc. 

From 'De Montfort.’ 

Dt Monifort. No more, my sister; urge me not again; 
My secret troubles cannot l>e reveale<l. 

From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils : I pray thee be contcntc<b 
jAUf. What ! must I, like a distant humble friend, 
Observe thy restless eye and gait disturbc<l 
In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
1 turn aside to weep? O no. Do Montfort ! 

A nobler task thy nobler mind will give ; 

Thy true intrusted friend I still shall l>c. 

Z?? Mi>H, Ah, Jane, forbear I I cannot e’en to thee. 
JtiHf, Then, fie upon it ! fie upon it, Montfort ! 

There was a time when e’en with murder stained, 

Had it been possible that such dire <lecd 
Could e'er have been the crime of one so piteous, 

Thou wouUlst have told il me. 

De Mm* So would I now — but ask of this no more. 
All other trouble but the one I feel 
I had disclosed to thee. I pray thee spare me. 

It is the secret weakness of my nature. 

Jtxm* Then secret let it be ; I urge no further. 

The eldest of our valiant father’s hopes, 

So sadly orphaned, side by side we stood, 

Like two young trees, whose l)OUghs in early strength 
Screen the weak saplings of the rising grove. 

And brave the storm together — 

I have so long, as if by nature's right, 

Thy l)Osom’$ inmate and adviser been, 

I thought through life I should have so remained. 

Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, Montfort ; 

A humbler station will I take by thee : 

The close attendant of thy wandering steps, 

The checrer of this home, with strangers sought ; 

The soother of those griefs I must not know ; 

This is mine office now : I ask no more. 

Df M^fu O Jane, thou dost constrain me with thy love ! 
Would I could tell it thee \ 

Jme, Thou shalt not tell me. Nay, 1 11 stop mine cars. 
Nor from the yearnings of aRection wring 


What shrinks from ullcrancc. Let it pass, my brother. 

I ’ll stay by thee ; I ’ll cheer thee, comfort thee ; 

Pursue with ihcc the study of some art, 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, driving forth 
All floating, wild, unhappy fantasies. 

Till thou, with brow unclouded, smil’st again ; 

Like one who, from dark visions of the night, 

When th' active soul within its lifeless cell 
Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy pressed 
Of some dire, terrible, or murderous deed, 

Wakes to the dawning morn, and blesses Heaven. 

D€ Mm, It will not pass away; ’twill haunt me stilL 
Jane. Ah ! say not so, for I will haunt thee too. 

And be to it so close an adversary, 

That, though I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 

I shall o’ercomc it. 

Dt Mm, d'hou most generous woman ! 

Why do I treat thee thus? U should not be— 

And yet I cannot— O that curbed villain I 

He will not let me be the man I would. [these ? 

Jant, Wliat say'st thou, brother? Oh ! what words arc 
They have awaked my soul to dreadful thoughts. 

I do beseech thee, speak 1 

By the affection thou didst ever War me ; 

By the dear memory of our infant days ; 

By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 
Who sleep in the tomb, and cannot call to thee, 

I do conjure thee, speak ! . . . 

Ah ! wilt thou not ? 

Then, if alTcction, most unwcarierl love. 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found, 

O’er generous man hath more authority, 

More rightful power than crown or sceptre give, 

I do command thee ! • • . 

Dc Montfort, do not thus resist my love. 

Here I entreat thee on my Wnded knees. 

Alas, my brother ! 

Dt M 0 h. \Raishtg her^ and kiHtliH^,*\ 

Thus let him kneel who should the abased be, 

And at thine honoured feet confession make t 
I 'll tell thee all— but, oh ! thou wUt despise me. 

For in my breast a raging passion bums, 

To which thy soul no sympathy will own — 

A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment ; and the light of day, 

With the gay intercourse of social man, 

Feel like th’ oppressive, airless pestilence. 

0 Jane ! thou wilt despise me. 

Jane. Say not so \ 

1 never can despise thee, gentle brother. 

A lover’s jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

Dt A/m. A lover, sayst thou ? 

No, it is hate ! black, lasting, deadly hate ! 

Which thus has driven me forth from kindred peace, 

, From social pleasure, from my native home, 

To be a sullen wanderer on the earth, 

Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed ! 

Jam. Dc Montfort, this is flendJike, ftightful, terrible I 
What being, by th’ Almighty Father formed 
Of flesh and blood, created even as thou, 

Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 

Who art thyself his fellow? 

Unknit thy brows, and spread (hose wrath-clenched hands. 
Some sprite accursed within thy bosom mates 
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To work Ihy ruin. Slrivc with it, my brother ! 

Strive bravely with it ; drive it from thy breast ; 

’Tis the degrader of a noble heart : 

Curse it, and bid it part. 

De M 0 n, It will not part. (/A> hatui cn hit brKast,^ 
I *ve lodged it here too long : 

With my Tint cares I felt iu rankling touch ; 

I loathed him when a l)oy. 

Jam, Whom didst thou say? 

Dt AUn, Oh ! that detested Rezenveli ! 

£ en in our early sports, like two young w helps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Each 'gainst the other pitched his ready pledge, 

And frowned defiance. As w*e onward p«as$ed 
From youth to man's estate, his narrow art 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veiled 
In the alTccted carelessness of mirth, 

Still more detestable and odious grew. 

There is no living being on this earth 
Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those by fortune or by merit placed 
Above his paltry' self. When, low in fortune, 

He looked upon the state of prosperous men, 

As nightly birds, roused from their murky holes, 

Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it ; even as we bear 

Th* impotent bite of some half«trodden worm, 

I could endure iL But w hen honours came, 

And wealth ^d new»got titles fed his pride ; 

Whilst flattering knaves did trumpet forth his praise, 

And grovelling idiots giinned applauses on him ; 

Oh, then I could no longer suffer it I 

It drove me frantic.— What, what would I give \ 

What would I give to crush the bloated load. 

So rankly do 1 loathe him I 
Jant, And would thy hatre<l crush the very man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have taken ? 

That life which thou so rashly didst expose 
To aim at his? Oh, this is horrible ! 

Moru Ha ! thou hast heard it, then ? From all the 
world. 

But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 

Jam, I heard a secret whisper, and resolved 
Upon the instant to return to thee. 

Didst thou receive my letter? 

De Mon, I did I I did ! Twas that which drove me 
hither. 

I could not bear to meet thine eye again. 

Jant, Alas ! that, tempted by a sister's tears, 

I ever lefl thy house 1 l^ese few post months, 

These absent months, have brought us all this woe. 

Had I remained with thcc, it had not been. 

And yet, methinks, it should not move you thus. 

You dared him to the field j l>oth bravely fought ; 

He, more adroit, disarmed you ; courteously 
Returned the forfeit sword, which, so returned, 

You did refuse to use against him more ; 

And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

De Mon, When he disarmed this cursed, this worthless 
hand 

Of its most worthless weapon, he but spared 
From devilish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fettered, shamed, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance \ 

While he securely sits with pbing brow, 


.\nd l>a^cly baits me like a muzzled cur 
Who cannot turn again.- — 

Until that day, till tlut accursctl day, 

I knew not half Ihc torment of ibis hell 
\\ hich burns within my breast. I leaven s lightnings blast 
him ! 

Jam, Oh, this is horrible \ Forliear, furl^car ! 
l^t Heaven's vengeance light u|K>n thy head 
For this mo&t impious wish. 

Dt Mon, Then Icl it light. 

Torments more fell than I liave felt already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 

^^’hat all men shrink from ; to be dust, be nothing, 

Were bliss to me, compared to m hat I am ! 

Jam. Oh ! wouldst thou kill me witli these dreadful 
vvord.s ? 

A/on. Let me but once upon Ids ruin look, 

Then close mine eyes for ever ! 

Ha I how is this ? Thou 'rt ill ; thou *rl very pale. 

What have I done to thee ? Alas, alas ! 

I meant not to distress thee.— O my sister 1 
Jam, I cannot speak to ihcc. 

Dc Afon, I have killed the^ 

Turn, turn thee not away ! Look on me still ! 

Oh I droop not thus, my life, my pride, my sister ; 

Look on me yet again. 

Jam, Thou too, De Montfort, 

In better days wert wont to l>e my pride. 

Z)r Afon, 1 am a wretch, most wretched in myself. 
And still more wretched in the pain 1 give. 

Oh, curse that villain, that detested villain ! 

He has spread misery o'er my fated life ; 

He will undo us all 

Jam. 1 *ve held my warfare through a troubled w*or1d» 
And 1)omc with steady mind my share of ill i 
For thou wert then the helpmate of my toil. 

But now the wane of life comes darkly on, 

And hideous passion tears me from thy heart, 

Blasting thy worth. — I cannot strive with this. 

A/on, What shall 1 do ? 

A Country Life. 

E'en now, methinks, 

Each little cottage of my native vale 
Swells out its earthen sides, upheaves its roof, 

Like to a hillock moved by bbouring mole, 

And vrilh green traibweeds clambering up its wolls^ 
Roses and every gay and fragrant plant 
Before my fancy stands, a fairy bower : 

Ay, and within it too do fairies dwell. 

Peep through its wTeathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close ; and there within 
Thou see some half-a-dozen rosy brats 
Ealing from wooden bowb their dainty milk— 

Those ore my mountain elves. Secst thou not 
Their very forms distinctly ? . • . 

1 11 gather round my board 
All that Heaven sends to me of ^vay•w*om folks, 

And noble tnvellen, and neighbouring friends, 

Both young and old. Within my ample hall, 

The worn-out man of arms shall o' tiptoe tread, 

Tossing hu gray locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts hb feats 
Of days gone by.— Music wc 11 have; and oft 
The bickering dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, itiike on the distant ear 
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Of *nightc(l travellers, who shall gladly l)end 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloistered, and demure 
We shall not be. Will thi^ content ye, damsels? . . . 

Mvery Mrason 

Shall have its suited pastime : even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains pilc<l with snow, 
And chcikeil-up valleys from our mansion lur 
All entrance, and nor gueNt nor livelier 
Sounds at our gate i the empty hall for'okcn, 

In some warjn ch.i tuber, by the crackling fire 
We’ll hold ovtr little, snug, domestic Court, 

Plying our work with song and tale between. 

(From Orra.) 

Prince Edward in his Dungreon. 

Doth the bright sun from the high arch of heaven, 

In all his beauteous robes of flcckcrctl clouds, 

And ruddy v.apours, and deep-glowing flames. 

And softly variixl shades, look gloriously? 

Do the green woo<ls dance to the wind ? the lakes 
Cast up ilieir sparkling waters to the light ? 

Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy dcUs 
Send winding up to heaven their curling smoke 
On the soft morning air? 

Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound 

In antic happiness? and mazy birds 

Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands? 

Ay, all this is ; all this men do behold ; 

The poorest man. Even in this lonely vault, 

My dark and narrow worhl, oft do I hear 
Tlw crowing of the cock so near my walls, 

And sadly think how small a S|)acc divides me 
From all this fair creation. 

(From £/Am 4 /.) 

Jane De Montfort. 

Pat'f. Madam, there is a lady in your hall 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 

Is it not one of our invited friends ? 

No; far unlike to them. It is a stranger. 
Lady. How looks her countenance ? 

Pa^, So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smiled, 

For so she did to see me thus at)ashc<!, 

Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Lady, Is she young or old ? 

Pa^^, Neither, if right I guess ; hut she is fair; 

Fur Time hath laid hb hand so gently on her. 

As he loo had been awed. 

Lady. The foolish stripling ! 

She has bcsvitchcd thee. Is she large in stature? 

Pa^f So stately and so graceful is her form, 

I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 

But on a near approach I found, in truth, 

She scarcely does surpass the middle sbe. 

Lady, What is her garb ? 

Pa^r I cannot well describe the fashion of it : 

She is not dcckc<l in any gallant trim, 

But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state ; for as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 

As I have seen unfurle<l banners play 
With the soft breeze* 

Lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 

It is an apparition thou bast seen. 


Pvfbfrg \Starting up\ It b an apparition he has seen, 

Or it is Jane de Montfort. (From Di Mfint/ffri.) 

The cnaracten&aiion in the Uu extracl wa« r«gxrd«d as a picture 
of Mrs Siddons. 0 / the Pltiyspn tfu Ptutiout, four are comedies 
and one is a tragedy in prose. Of fourteen miscellaneous 
one is on Constantine Pat«ulogus and one (in prose) on NViceberaft ; 
the Mttrkal LectnJt include poemi on William Wallace. Columbus, 
;tn(i Grirel Bailbe. And in the collected one.volume edition of her 
OrAfttAtic Awi PottifAt XVfffkt (1851), her other works are distri- 
buted into Fugitive Uentt, MtteeUAUft*ut P<^try, and l^trus cm 
Sittmi Suhjeeit, See Tfu Life an J Work o/yoanuA BAttUf, by 
Margaret S. Carhart ( 1993) ; and Lady Riichics^tf«’-fr^Ji^/r( 1883k 

Kirlinrd Lovell Edgeworth (1744-1817) 
was bom at Bath, and came of a family that for 
a hundred and sixty years had been settled in 
Ireland, latterly at Edgcworihstown in County 
Longford. After nine years’ schooling at War- 
wick, Drogheda, and Longford, and five months of 
dissipation at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1761 he 
was removed to Oxford, where, as a gentleman- 
commoner of Corpus, he passed two ‘delightful, 
profitable ’ years. At Blackbourlon, fourteen miles 
off, lived a friend of his father’s, Paul Elcrs, a 
squire whose quiver was fuller than his purse : 
with one of his daughters Edgeworth eloped to 
Scotland (1763). The young couple spent a twelve- 
month at Edgeworthstown, and finally settled at 
Hare Hatch near Reading, Edgeworth meanwhile 
keeping terms in the Temple, till his father’s death 
(17^) allowed him to give up all thought of the 
Bar. As a boy of seven he had become * irrecover- 
ably a mechanic ’ through the sight of an electrical 
machine ; and his whole life long he was always 
inventing something — a semaphore, a velocipede, 
a pedometer. One of his inventions brought him 
across Dr Darwin ; and at Lichfield, during the 
Christmas of 1770, he conceived a passion for 
lovely Honora Sneyd. His wife was away in 
Berkshire (‘ she was not of a cheerful temper ’) ; 
but Thomas Day was with him, and urged him to 
flight. So with Day and his eldest boy, whom he 
was educating on Rousseau’s system, he did fly to 
France, and at Lyons diverted himself and the 
course of the Rhone. Then his wife died, and 
four months aRcnvards he wedded Honora (i 773 )« 
to lose her in 1780, and the same year marry her 
sister Elizabeth. She too died of consumption 
{1797); but the next wife, Miss Beaufort (1798). 
survived him by many years. In all he had nine- 
teen children. ‘ 1 am not,’ he observed, ‘ a man of 
prejudices. I have had four wives. The second 
and third were sisters, and I was in love with the 
second in the lifetime of the first.’ He advo- 
cated parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipa- 
tion; his house was spared by the rebels (1798) 1 
and in the last Irish Parliament (1798-99) he spoke 
for the Union, but voted against it, as a measure 
‘forced down the throats of the Irish, though five- 
sixths of the nation were against it.’ Masterful, 
versatile, brilliant, enlightened, he stands as a type 
of the Superior Being; ‘cocksureness’ his princi- 
pal foible. He tvas the idol of his own womankind, 
the friend of many better and greater than 
himself. His Memoirs (1820; 3rd ed. 1844) are 
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autobiographical up to 1782 ; the completion. Icis I 
interesting, is by his daughter Maria. See also ^ 
T/i^ lihek Book of Ed^oworihstown 11927}. ! 

A Penitent. 

The family at Black«Duurtoii at ihii tune cohsiste*! of 
Mrs Elers, her iiuilher Mrs I lungerford, aiul four go»an- 
uj> yoimg ladies, l>csidcs sevcr.^l cliihlrcu. Ihc eldest 
son, an oftker, was absent. The young ]a<iicx, ih<»ugh ’ 
far from Iwing Iwautics, were handsome ; and though • 
dcslilulc of accompli>hmcnts, they wore notwithstanding 
agreeable, from an air of youth and simplicity, and from 
una(Tcclc<l good nature and gaiety. The jKrson who | 
struck me most at iny intrcxluction to this family group 
was Mrs Ilungerfonl. She was near eighty, tall and 
majestic, with eyes that still retainc<l tinconim<»n lustre. 
She was not able to rise from her chair without the 
assistance of one of her granddaughters ; but when she 
had risen, and stood leaning on her tortoise-shell cane, 
she received my father, as the fricml of the family, 
with so much politeness and with so much grace as 
to eclipse all the young |>cople by whom she wa.s sur- 
roundetl. Mrs llungerford was a Blake, connectetl with 
the Norfolk family. She had formerly been the wife 
of Sir Alexander Kennedy, whom Mr llungerford killetl 
in a duel in Blenheim Park. Why she dro|>{>ed her 
title in marrying Mr llungerford I know not, nor can 
I tell how he persuaded the beautiful widow* to maiT>' 
him after he lud kille<l her husband. Mr llungerford 
brought her into the retirement of Black* Bourion, the 
ancient seat of his family, an excellent but antiquateil 
house, with casement windows, divideii by stone frumC' 
work, the principal rooms wainscoted with oak, of which 
the antiquity might be guessed from the varnish it had 
acquired from time. In the large hall were hung spears, 
ind hunting tackle, and armour, and trophies of war and 
of the chose, and a portrait, not of exquisite pair)ting, of 
the gallant Sir Edward Hungerford. This portrait had 
been removed hither from Farley Castle, the principal 
seat of the family. In the history of Mrs Hungerford 
there was something mysterious, w*hich was not, as 1 
perceived, known to the younger part of the family. I 
made no enquiries from Mrs Elcrs, but I obsen'ed that 
she was for a certain time in the day invisible. She had 
an apartment to herself above stairs, containing three or 
four rooms ; when she was l>elow stairs, we used to make a 
short way from one side of the house to the other, through 
her rooms, which occupied nearly one side of a quad- 
rangle, of which the house consisted. One day, forget- 
ting (hat she was in her room, and her door by accident 
not having been locked, I suddenly entered : I saw her 
kneeling before a crucifix, which was pbced upon her 
toilette : her beautiful eyes streaming with tears, and 
cast up to Heaven with the most ferx’ent devotion \ her 
silver locks flowing down her shoulders ; the remains of 
exquisile beauty, grace, and dignity in her whole figure. 

I had not, till 1 saw her at these her private devotions, 
known that she was a Catholic ; nor had I, till I saw 
her tears of contrition, any reason to suppose that she 
thought herself a penitent. The scene struck me, young 
as I was, and more gay than young — her tears seemed to 
comfort, not to depress her^and for the first time since my 
childhood I was convinced that the consolations of religion 
are fully equal to its terrors. She was so much in earnest 
that she did not perceive me ; and I fortunately had 
time to withdraw without having disturbed her devotions. 


.llsiria EtImMVoriii ^07-1X49, daughter of 
the eccentric Richard Lu\ell Edge worth, lx)m 
at ni.ickbourlon on Ne^v•yea^^ h.*v 1767, and in 
1775 wa^ sent to a school at 11, to a 

fa*iliii>tiable establi>luncnt in l.*a,doti. W Ut n allll 
a « luld she wa'» f.iinc<l for her slory-te II iiig (>ov\ers, 
.iiut at thirteen blu* wrote .1 talc oti ( h-jiti o^ity. 
She .i< • <^in|ianicd her father Ut helaiid in 1782, 
and thenceforth till \i\^ death the two \\<-re never 
bcparate. Fur hi-, sake niniuly she sa'nrued her 
one romance, refusing the h.ind of ihc Swedish 
Count Edelcrantz in 1802 at Paris, where, as again 
in 1820, and during frequent visiu to London, ^Ito 
was greatly lionised. She was at BowcmxI (Lord 
Lanbdownc's) in r 8(8, and .11 Abbotsford in 1823, 
Scon two years later returning the \ Wn at Edge- 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

From s Drsving by Joi«ph $lat«r. 


worth stowl). For the rest, her homo life w*as busy 
and beneficent, if uneventful. Her eyesight often 
troubled her ; but, active to the last, at seventy 
she began to learn Spanish, and at eighty- two 
could thoroughly enjoy Macaulay’s History. She 
died in her stepmother’s arms. 

To the literary partnership between father and 
daughter we arc directly indebted for Practical 
Education (a vols. 1798) and the Essay on Irish 
Bulls (1802). But most of her other works, 
though they do not bear the joint names, were 
inspired by her father, and gained or (it may 
be) lost by his revision. Published bctw*een 
1795 1847, they filled upwards of twenty 

volumes (1893 reprint in 10 vols.). Besides the 
Moral Talcs^ the Popular Talcs^ and Tales from 
Fashionable Life {Ennuiy The Duuy &c), and 
Harrington (an apology for the Jews), there 
are her three Irish masterpieces, Castle Pad- 
rent (1800), The Absentee (181a), and Ormond 
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(1817). These, ScoU says, *havc gone so far to 
make the English familiar with the character of 
their gay and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, 
tliat she may be truly said to have done more 
towards completing the Union than perhaps all 
the legislative enactments by which it has been 
followed up. Without being so presumptuous as 
to hope to emulate the rich humour, pathetic 
tenderness, and admirable taste which pcrv'adc 
the works of my accomplished friend, I felt that 
something might be attempted for my own countr>' 
of the same kind with that which she has so 
fortunately achieved for Ireland.’ The praise from 
Scott is extravagant ; but Turgenief has put it 
on record that he ‘ was an unconscious disciple 
of Miss Edgeworth in setting out on his literary 
career. . • • It is possible, nay probable, that if 
Maria Edgeworth had not written about the poor 
Irish of County Longford and the squires and 
squireens, it would not have occurred to me to 
give a literary form to my impressions about the 
classes parallel to them in Russia.’ Her novels 
arc doubtless too didactic ; the plots may be poor, 
the dramaiis persona sometimes wooden ; but 
for wit and pathos, for lively dialogue and simple 
directness, for bright vivacity and healthy realism, 
and for their vivid presentation of their times 
and of that ‘most distressful countrj^’ in which 
their best scenes are laid, they well dcscr>-e still 
to be read. And her children’s stories— ‘ Lazy 
Laurence,’ and ‘Simple Susan,’ and the other 
delightful old friends— arc worth all the unchildish 
books about children which mawkish sentimen- 
tality has brought into recent vogue. 

Irish Landlord and Scottish Agrent. 

*1 was quilc angry,’ says Lord Gknthorn, ‘with Mr 
M *1^0(1, my agent, ami considered him as a selfish, hard- 
hearted miser, because he did not seem to sympathise 
with me, or to applaud my generosity. I was so much 
irritated by his cold silence that I could not forlwar 
pressing him to say something. “I doubt, then,” said 
he, “since you desire me to speak my mind, my lord 
—I doubt whether the best way of encoViraging the 
industrious is to give premiums to the idle.” But, idle 
or not, these poor wretches arc so miserable that I 
cannot refuse to give them something; and surely, when 
one can do it so easily, it is right to relieve misery, is 
it not ? “ Undoubtedly, my lord ; but the difficulty is lo 
relieve present misery without creating more in future. 
I’ity for one class of beings sometimes makes us cmel to 
others. I am told that there arc some Indian Brahmins 
50 very compassionate that they hire l>eggars to let fleas 
feed upon them ; I doubt whether it might not be better 
to let the fleas starve.” 

did not in the least understand what Mr M‘Leod 
meant ; but I was soon made to comprehend it by 
crowds of eloquent beggars who soon surrounded me ; 
many who had been resolutely struggling with their diffi- 
culties slackened their exertions, and led their labour 
for the easier trade of imposing upon my credulity. 
The money I had bestowed was wasted at (he dram- 
shop, or it became the subject of family quarrels ; and 
those whom I had relieved returned to my honour tvith 


fresh and insatiable expectations. All this lime my 
industrious tenants grumbled because no encouragement 
was given to them ; and looking upon me as a weak, 
good -n.'t lured fool, they combined in a resolution lo ask 
me for long leases or a reduction of rent. 

* The rhetoric of my tenants succeeded in some 
instances ; and again, I was mortified by Mr M‘Leod’s 
silence. 1 was too proud lo ask his opinion. I ordered, 
and was obeyed. A few leases for long terms were 
signed and sealed ; and when I had thus my own 
way completely, I could not refrain from recurring to 
Mr MT^od’s opinion. “I doubt, my lord,” said he, 

“ whether this measure may be as advantageous as you 
hope. These fellows, these middle-men, will underset 
the land, and live in idleness, whilst they rofk a parcel 
of wretched under-tenants.” But they said they would 
keep the land in their own hands and improve it ; and 
that the reason why they could not afford to improve 
before was, that they had not long leases. “It may be 
doubted whether long leases alone will make improving 
tenants ; for in the next county to us there arc many 
farms of the Dowager-lady Ormsby’s land, let at ten 
shillings an acre, and her tenantry arc beggars ; and the 
land now at the end of the leases is worn out, and worse 
than at their commencement.” 

was weary of listening to this cold reasoning, 
and resolved to apply no more for explanations to Mr 
McLeod ; yet I did not long keep this resolution : infirm 
of purpose, I wanted the support of his approbation, at 
the very time 1 was jealous of his interference. 

* At one time I had a mind lo raise the wages of 
labour; but Mr M'Leod said : “It might be doubted 
whether the people would not work less, when they 
could with less work have money enough to support 
them.” 

‘ I was puzzled, and then I had a mind to lower the 
wages of labour, to force them lo work or starve. Still 
provoking, Mr M‘Lcod said: “It might l)C doubted 
whether it would not be better to leave them alone.” 

* I gave marriage -portions to the daughters of my 
tenants, and rewards to those who had children ; for I 
had always heard that legislators should encourage 
population. Still Mr M'Leod hesitated lo approve : he 
observed “that my estate was so populous that the 
complaint in each family was that they had not land for 
the sons. It might be doubted whether, if a farm could 
support but ten people, it were wrise to encourage the 
birth of twenty. It might be doubted whether it were 
not belter for ten to live and be well fed, than for 
twenty to be bom and lo be half-star\'ed.” 

‘ To encourage manufactures in my town of Glenthom, 
I proposed putting a clause in my leases compelling 
my tenants to buy stuffs and linens manufactured at 
Glenthoro, and nowhere else. Stubborn McLeod, as 
usual, began with: “I doubt whether that will not 
encourage the manufacturers at Glenthom to make bad 
stuffs and bad linen, since they arc sure of a sale, and 
without danger of competition.” 

‘ At all events I thought my tenants would grow rich 
and independent if they made eveiythiog at home that 
they wanted ; yet Mr McLeod perplexed me by his 
“doubt whether it would not be better for a man to 
buy shoes, if he could buy them cheaper than he could 
make them.” He added something about the division 
of labour and Smith’s Wt^th cf To which I 

could only answer, “Smith’s a Scotchman.” I cannot 
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express how much I dreaded Mr M-Uod’s / and »V 
may b, d^ubUd.' 

Aa IrUb PostUIlon. 

From the inn-yard came a hackney chaise, in a most 
deplorably crazy stale ; the botly mounted up to a pro- 
digious height, on unbending springs, noiiding forward, 
one door swinging open, three blinds up, because they 
could not be let down, the perch lied in two places 
the iron of the wheels half off, half loose, wooden 
pegs for linch-pins, and ropes for harness. The hon.es 
were worthy of the liarne:>s ; wretched little dog-tired 
creatures, that looked as if they had been driven to 
the last gasp, and as if they had never been rubbed 
down in their lives ; their Iwnes starting through their 
skin : one lame, the other blind ; one with a raw back, 
the other with a galled breast; one with his neck 
^king do»vn over his collar, and the other with his 
head draggcl forward by a bit of a broken bridle, held 
at anns-Iength by a man dressed like a mad beggar, 
m h.ilf a hat and half a wig, both awry in opi>ovite 
directions; a long talieretl coal, tied rouml his waist 
by a hay-rope; the jaggcil rents in the skirts of this 
coat shewing his bare legs, marble.! of m.iny colours ; 
while something like stockings bung loose al»ut liis 
ankles. The noises he m.idc, by way of threatening or 
encouraging his steeds, I pretend not to describe. In 
an m.hgnaiit voice I called to the landlord: ‘I hope 
•hese are not the horses-I hope this is not the chai« 
intended for my servants.' The innkeeper, and the 
piupcr who was preparing to officiate as postillion, l>oth 
in the same instant cxclaimwl: 'Sorrmo belter chaise 
m the county ! ' « Sarrmo / ■ said what do you mean 
by sorrow ? ' « That there 's no better, plase your honour, 

can be seen. We have tdo more, to be sure ; but one 
mas no top, and the other no bottom. Any way, there’s 
no better can be seen than this same.’ ‘And these 
horw ! cried I : ‘ why, this horse is so lame he can 
hardly stand.’ ‘Oh, plase your honour, though he can’t 
*l^an<l. he II go fast enough. He has a great de.al of 
the rogue in him, plase your honour. He’s always 
that way at first selling out.’ ‘And that wretcherl 
Mimal wih the galled breasti’ ‘He’s all the belter 
lor It when once he warms ; it 's he that will go with 
l^he speed of light, plase your honour. Sure, is not 
he KnockcCTOghery ? and didn’t I give fifteen guineas 
for him, bamng the luckpenny. at the fair of Knockc- 
cr^hery, and he rising four year old at the same time?’ 

Then seising his whip and reins in one hand, he 
clawed up his stockings with the other; so with one 
easy step he got into his place, and seated himself, 
coachman-hke. upon a well-worn bar of wood, that 
»erv^ « a coach-box. ‘ Throw me the loan of a trusty. 
Dartly. for a cushion,’ said he. A fricse-coat was thrown 
up over the horses’ heads. Paddy caught it. ‘Where 
arc you. Ilosey?’ cried he to a lad in charge of the 
„ , rowling a wbp of straw on 

y replietl Hosey. 'Throw me up,’ added this 
^tagon of postillions, turning to one of the crowd of 
Idle by-standers. ‘Anah, push me up, can’t ye?' A 
nwn took hold of his knee, and threw him upon the 
, bis seat in a trice. Then clinging 

y ine mane of hb horse, he scrambled for the bridle, 
which was under the other horse’s feet, reached it, and, 
well tttisfied with himself, looked round at Paddy, who 
looked back to the chabe-door at my angry servants, 
Mcure in the last event of things.’ In vain the 
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hngli^hman, in rocnoionouj ai.gcr, anl the frenchman 
in every note of the gainiil, l-ad.lv. Necessity 

and wit were on Paddy’s side. He , atVie-l all that 
was said against his chaise, his hoi...,, himself, an! 
his couQlr>' wich invincible c<^n»ic <Jv\ichty; dll nt b$( 
both his adversaries, dumfoundc-l. elainl-.rcd into the 
vehicle, where they were instantly di.it up in straw and 
darkness. Paddy, in a triumphant lone, c.illed t . my i>os- 
tilhons, bidding them ‘get on, and not he si..p],iTig the 
w.iy any longer.' [One of the horses l<L-omes restive.] 
‘Never fear.’ rcitcrateil Paddy. TH engage 1 11 be 
up wid him. Now for if, Knockecroghery ’ O the 
rogue, he thinks he has me at a iion/.uih ; but 1 'll 
shew him the diffrr.' 

After this brag of war. Paddy whipi-e-J, Knocke- 
crogheiy kickol, and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of 
danger, sat within reach of the kicking horce. iwiicliln- 
up first one of his Iq-s, then the other, and shifiine as 
the animal aimed his hoofs, escaping every time as it 
were by miracle. With a mixture of temerity and pre- 
wnce of mind, which made us aliemaiely look ui>on 
him as a madman and a hero, he gloried in the danger, 
secure of succt^, and of the sympathy of the spectators. 

.Ah! didn't I eomf-ass him cleverly then? O the 
villain, to be browbating me I 1 'm too cute for him 
yet. Sm there, now ; he 's come to ; and 1 ’ll his 
bail he’ll go asy enough wid me. Ogh ! he h.as a fine 
^int of hi, own; but it’s I that can match him. 
Twould be a poor case if a man like me couldn't m.Mch 
a horse any way, let alone a mare, which thb is, or it 
never would be so vicious.’ , 

EnffUflh Shyness, or ‘Mauvaise Honte.’ 

Lord Willwm had excellent abilities, knowledge and 
superior qualities of every sort, all depressed by exces- 
sive timidity, to such a degree as to be almost useless 
to himKif and lo others. Whenever he cither for 
ihc business or pleasure of life, to meet or mix wih 
numbere* the whole man was, as it were, snatched from 
hmiselC He was subject to that nightmare of the soul 
who seats himself upon the human breast, oppresses 
the heart, pabies the will, and raises spectres of dismay 
which the sufferer combats in vain— that cruel enchantress 
who hurls her spell even upon childhood, and when she 
makes youth her victim, pronounces: Henceforward 
you shall never appear in your natural character. Inno- 
cent, you shall look guilty ; wise, you shall look silly ; 
never shall you have the use of your natural faculties. 
That which you wish to say, you shall not say ; that 
which you wish to do. you shall not do. Voa shall 
appear reserves! when you arc enthusiastic— insensible, 
when your heart sinks into melting tenderness. In 
the presence of those whom you most wish to please, 
you shall be most awkward ; and when approached by 
her you love, you shall become lifeless os a statue and 
under the irresistible spell of ‘ mauvaisc home.’ Strange 
that France should give name to that malady of mind 
which she never knew, or of « hich she knows less than 
any other nation upon the surface of the civilised globe 1 

Edeewwih (privaitly printed, 3 voU. 

'***" Live, by Helen 
and Hob. Emily L.*Ie» {■ EnglUh Men of 

jSSV m v'” j‘l («9t4): Udy RJtdiie’. * 0 *,/ 

■yi»6(iBl3X and her lalrodueiioni to the evnllent repxiou of Car/// 

ftc(t895-9,); ,Bd the amobiogtaphical dy/atai’r of he* 
father, ooapleled by MU* Edgeworth. 
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Thomas Day (1748-89), ihc author of Sand- 
ford and M^rton^ was born in London, and, 
when thirteen months old, by his father's death 
came into /900 a year. From the Charterhouse 
he passed to Corpus College, Oxford* and pre- 
sently struck up a dose friendship with Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth. In 1765 he entered the Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the Bar, but he 
never practised. A good, clever eccentric, a dis- 
ciple of Rousseau, he brought up two girls, an 
orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one of 
whom should become his wife. That scheme 
miscarried ; and, admitted to the Lichfield coterie, 
he proposed first to Honora Sneyd, and next to 
her sister Elirabeth. She sent him to Franco to 
acquire the French graces ; as acquired by him, 
they but moved Iter to laughter. Finally in 1778 
he married an appreciative heiress, and spent with 
her eleven happy years, farming on philanthropic 
and costly principles in Essex and Surrey, till 
in 1789 he was killed by a fill from a colt he 
was breaking in. His wife died broken-hearted 
two years afterwards, and they both lie in War- 
grave churchyard, near Henley. Two only of 
Day’s eleven works call for mention— 

XegrOy jKirtly by his friend James Bickncll, a 
barrister (1773), and the History of Sandford and 
Merton (3 vols. 1783-89). The poem struck the 
keynote of the anti-slavery movement ; the child’s 
book, like its author, is sometimes ridiculous but 
always excellent. See Lives of Day by Keir 
(1791) and Blackman (1862), the Memoirs of 
R. A. Edgeworth (1820), and Lady Ritchie’s Book 
of Sibyls (1883). 

Sir Natlmiiacl Willlain Wraxall (175 
1831), born at Bristol, was for three years in 
the East India Company’s service, travelled over 
Europe (1772-79), and discharged various con- 
fidential and diplomatic missions. He published 
his Cursory Remarks made in a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of (he Valois Kings in >777, entered 
Parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord North, but 
went over to Pitt, and was made a baronet in 1813. 
His next books were the History of France from 
Henry HI. to Louis XIV (1795) ; Memoirs of (he 
Courts of Berlin^ Dresden^ Warsaw^ and Vienna 
(1799)1 ^I'tl the famous Historical Memoirs of 
my own Time^ 7775-54, not published, however, till 
1815. For a libel there made on Count Woronzov, 
Russian envoy to England, he was fined ^^500 and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Violent 
attacks on his veracity were made by the reviews, 
the Quarterly the Edinburgh being, strange to 
say, equally denunciatory ; Macaulay unkindly dis- 
covered and named a new scientific species * Men- 
d«acium Wraxalliantim but Wraxall’s Ans^wers 
were accounted sufficient to re-establish his credit 
on the whole, though not perhaps to authenticate 
all his anecdotes. A continuation of the Memoirs 
(1784-90) was published in C836. See Wheatley's 
edition of the whole work (5 vols. 1884). 


Robert Hall (i764-*830» bom at Amsby 
near Leicester, was educated at a Baptist academy 
at Bristol and at Aberdeen, and was appointed assis- 
tant minister at Bristol and tutor in the academy. 
Even at Bristol his eloquent preaching attracted 
overflowing audiences ; and at Cambridge, whither 
he went in 1790, he rose to the highest rank of 
British pulpit orators. Among his writings arc 
an Apology for the Freedom of the Press (i793) 
and On Terms of Communion (1815). For twenty 
years he laboured in Leicester, but he relumed in 
1826 to Bristol. His most famous sermon was that 
on the death of the Princess Ch«arloUc in 1817. 
His works, with a Memoir by Dr O. Gregory, were 
published in 1831-33 (nth cd. 1853). It cannot 
be said that they give an adequate notion of the 
fascination he produced on his audiences by his 
fervid eloquence. Dugald Stewart praised his 
style as ^thc English language in its perfection.' 
There is a short Life of him by Paxton Hood (1881)- 

John Foster (177^^*843), ^thc essayist,’ was 
born in the parish ctf Halifax, Yorkshire, the elder 
son of a yeoman- weaver, and was trained for the 
ministry at Bricrly Hall and the Baptist College in 
Bristol ; but, after preaching for twenty- five years 
with indifferent success to various small congrega- 
tions, lived by literature from 1817 on. His Essays^ 
in a series of Letters (1805), were only four in 
number— the best-known that ^On Decision of 
Character.’ In 1819 appeared his Essay on the 
Evils of Popular Ignorance^ urging the necessity 
of national education. In 1806-39 he contributed 
one hundred and eighty-four articles to the Eclectic 
Review^ some of which were republished in two 
volumes in 1844, and, in extracts, in Fosteriana. 
He died at Stapleton, Bristol, his home for twenty- 
two years. Mackintosh regarded him as ‘one of 
the must profound and eloquent writers England 
had produced.’ His Life and Correspondence was 
edited by J. E. Ryland (1846 ; new cd. 1852). 

From tbe Essay * On the Epithet Romantic.’ 

, If ihey chose, for their otvn nml others’ amusement, to 
dismiss a sound judgment awhile from its office, to stimu- 
late their imagination to the wildest extravagances, and 
to depicture the fantastic career in writing, the book 
might l>c partly the same thing os if pro<luccd by a mind 
in which sound judgment had no place ; it would exhibit 
imagination aetually ascendant by the wrilcr’s voluntary 
indulgence, though not nectssarily so by the constitution 
of his mind. It tvas a different case if a writer kept Ws 
judgment active amidst these very extravagances, with 
the ir^tention of shaping and directing them to some 
particular end, of satire or soljcr tntth. But, however, 
the romances of the ages of chivalry and the precctling 
times \vere composed under neither of these intellectual 
conditions. They were not the productions either of 
men who, possessing a sound judgment, chose formally 
to suspend its exercise, in order to riot awhile in scenes 
of extravagant fancy, only keeping that judgment so far 
awake as (0 retain a continual consdousness in what 
degree (hey ioere extravagant ; or of men designing 
to give effect to truth or malice under the disguise of 
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a rantastic exhibition. It is evident that the authors 
were under the real ascendency of imagin.ition ; so 
that, though they must at times have l>ecn conscious of 
committing great excesses, yet they were on the whole 
wonderfully little sensible of the enormous extravagance 
of their fictions. They could drive on their career 
through monstrous absurdities of description and narra- 
tion, without, apparently, any check from a sense of 
inconsistency, improbability, or impossibility; and «ith 
an air as if they really reckoned on l)eing taken for the 
veriuble descri»>crs of something that could exist or 
happen within the mundane system. And the general 
state of intellect of the age in which they lived seems to 
have l)ccn well fitted to allow them the utmost license. 
The irrationality of the romancers, and of the age, pro- 
voked the observing and powerful mind of Cervantes 
to expose it by means of a parallel and still more ex- 
Iravagant representation of the prevalence of imagination 
over reason, drawn in a ludicrous form, by which he ren- 
<lered the folly palpable even to the sense of that age. 
From that lime the delirium abated ; the works which 
inspirited its ravings have l>ecn blown away beyond the 
knowledge and curiosity of any but bibliomaniacs ; and 
the fabrication of such is gone among the lost branches 
of manufacturing art. 

Vet romance was in some form to be retained, as in* 
■dispensable to the craving of the human mind for some- 
thing more vivid, more clatcrl, more wonderful, th.in the 
plain realities of life ; as a kind of mcni.il Ixilloon, for 
mounting into the air from llic ground of ordinary ex- 
perience, To affonl this exim-niliona] kind of luxury, 
a was requisiic that the fictions should still partake, in 

of the quality of the earlier romance. 
The writers were not to Iw the of wild fancy 5 they 
were not to feign marvels in such a manner as if (hey 
Icnew DO better ; they were not wholly to lose sight of 
<hc actual system of thingii. but to keep within xowr 
measures of relation and proportion to it j and yet they 
were required to disreganl the strict laws of vcrisimilU 
lude in shaping their inventions, and to magnify and 
diversify them with an indulgence of fancy very con- 
siderably beyond the bounds of probability. Without 
this their fictions would have lost wlial was regarded 
•as the essential quality of romance. 

If» therefore, the epithet Romantic. as now employed 
or dcscri^ion and censure of character, sentiments, and 
Mhcro^ is to be understood as expressive of the quality 
which is characteristic of that class of fictions, it imputes, 
in ^l»stancc, a great excess of imagination in proportion 
lo judgment •, and it imputes, in particulars, such errors 
as naturally result from that excess. . . . 

R U not strange that a faculty of which the exercise is 
so e^y and bewitching, and the scope infinite, should 
o lam a predominance over judgment, especially in young 
P«»ons. and in such as may have liecn brought up. like 
las and his companions, in great seclusion from the 
•tght and experience of (he world. Indeed, a consider- 
able vigour of imagination, though it be at the expense 
o a frequent predominance over juvenile UDdcmanding, 

^s necessary, in early life, to cause a generous ex* 
Pawionofihe passions, by giving the most lively aspect 
w the objects which must attract them in order to draw 
Ort into activity the facuUies of our nature. It may 
*® prepare the mind for the exercise of 
’nat faith which converxes with things unseen, but con- 
verses with them through the medium of those ideal 


I f'^nn> in which imagination jnestnt-. ilicm, and in which 
only a strong imagination can i.rcscni them im|.ressively. 
-Anil I should (lecni it tlie indication of a character not 
dc-siincl to excel in the libcr-ri, the energetic, or the 
devout qualities, if I observc<l in the youthful age a close 
confinement of thought to hare truth and minute accuracy, 
with an cnliic aversion to the splendours, amplifications, 
anil cxcursioos of fancy. The opinion is warranteil by 
inManccs of persons so distinguished in youth, who have 
become subsequently very intelligent indeed, in a cer- 
tain way, but dr)-, cold, precise, dcvotcil to del.iil, and 
incapable of Ixring carrietl away one moment by any 
inspiration of the licautiful or the sublime. They seem 
to have only the hare iiilcUcctual mechanism of the 
human mind, without the addition of «hai is to give 
it life anil sentiincnl. They give one an impression 
analogous to that of the leafless trees obscrve.1 in winter, 
.admirable for the distinct exhibition of their branches 
and minute ramific.ations so cle.arly defined on the sky, 
hut destitute of all the green soft luxury of foliage which 
is requisite to make a perfect tree. And the affections 
which may exist in siicli minds seem to have a bleak 
al»odc, somewhat like those bare dcscrteii nests which 
you have often seen in such trees. 

If, indecil, the signs of this exclusise understanding in* 
dic.ated also such an extraoniinar)* vigijur of the faculty 
as to promise a very great mallieinaticiaii or meta- 
physician, one would perhaps be content to forgo some 
of the properties which form a complete mind, for the 
sake of this pre-eminence of one of its endowments ; even 
though the person wcic to l>e so defective in sentiment 
and fancy that, as the story goes of an eminent mathe- 
matician, he could read through a most animated and 
splendid epic poem, and on Itcing .asked what he thought 
of it, gravely reply, 'What does it prove?’ But the 
want of imagination is never an evidence, and ]X‘rh.aps 
but rarely a concomitant, of superior understanding. 

C'atiieriuc Mnrla Fanslmirc (1765-1834), 
the deformed .ind sickly daughter of a Surrey 
squire, was, like the two sisters with whom 
she lived in London, an accomplished drafts- 
woman ; and, though her poems were not 
printed till much later, was famous as a poetess 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Her 
best-known poem is the famous ‘ Riddle on the 
Letter H,’ commonly credited to Lord Byron, of 
which the first line was altered— apparently by 
Horace Smith — to the form now current, *’Twas 
whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell;* 
though some of her serious poems are equally 
noteworthy. The serio-comic Elegy on ihe Birth- 
*tight Ball is also famous ; it begins : 

Now cease Ihe exulting slrein, 

And bid the warbling lyre complain 5 
Heave the soft sigh and drop the tuneful tear. 

And mingle notes far other than of mirth, 

E’en with the song that greets the new-bom year, 

Or hails the day that gave a monarch birth. 

A Riddle on the Letter H. 

’Twas in heaven pronounced— it was muttered in hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound tu it fell ; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest. 

And the depth of the ocean iu presence confessed. 
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'Twill l>c found in the sphere when *tis riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning, and hcanl in the thunder. 

’Twas alloUcd to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth and awaits him in death ; 

Tresides o'er his happiness, honour, and health, 
h the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

In the heaps of the miser Tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to l>c lost on his prodigal heir. 

It l>egins every hope, every wish it must Iwund, 

With the husbandman toils and with monarchs is crowned. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But M'oe to the wretch who expels it from home ! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion is drowned. 

*Twill not soften the heart ; and tho’ deaf be the car, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest like a delicate flower, 

Ah, breathe on it softly— it dies in an hour. 

James Beresford (1764-1820), bom at 
Upham in Hampshire, was educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Merton College, O.xford, and 
died rector of Kibworth Beauchamp in Leices- 
tershire. He wrote verse translations, religious 
works, and, in humorous dialogues, The Miseries of 
Human Life (1806-7)* which scored a great success 
and found numerous imitators. It Nvent through 
nine editions in a twelvemonth— largely because it 
formed the subject of an amusing critique in the 
Edinburgh Review from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott. * It is the English only,* Scott declared, ‘who 
submit to the same tyranny, from all the inciden- 
tal annoyances and petty vexations of the day, as 
from the serious calamities of life ;* and it is these 
petty miseries which in this work form the subject 
of dialogues between the imaginary interlocutors, 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive. The jokes 
arc frequently artifleial, overstrained, and trifling, 
and the classical quotations far-fetched, but the 
author’s aim was doubtless attained — the book 
gave him ^chty and its readers laughed. These 
arc two of the briefer ‘ groans ’ : 

After having left a company in which you have been 
galled by the raillery of some wag by profession, thinking 
at your leisure of a repartee which, if discharged at the 
proper moment, would have blown him to atoms. 

Rashly confessing that you have a slight cold in the 
hearing of certain elderly ladies * of the faculty,’ who 
instantly form themselves into a consultation upon your 
case, and ofssail you with a volley of nostrums, all of 
which, if you would have a moment’s peace, you must 
solemnly promise to take off before night— though well 
satisfied that they would retaliate by ‘taking you off’ 
before morning. 

Wllllnm Robert Spencer (1769-1834), a 
grandson of the third Duke of Marlborough, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and from 1797 to 1826 was a commissioner of 
stamps. He wrote many vers de socHU^ somewhat 
exaggerated in compliment and adulation, and 
wittily parodied in Rejected Addresses. Falling 
into pecuniary diflicultics, he migrated in 1825 to 
Paris, and there he died. He was one of several 


English authors (H. J. Pye, Taylor of Norwich, Sir 
Walter Scott amongst them) who about the same 
date translated Burger’s Lenore. Spencer’s (1796) 
had many excellences, though the swift movement 
of Burger’s varied measure is but imperfectly re- 
produced in monotonous verses of this kind : 

The fiend horse snorts j blue fiery' snakes 
Collected roll his nostrils round \ 

High reared his bristling mane he shakes, 

And sinks beneath the rending ground. 

Demons the thundering clouds bestride, 

Ghosts yell the yawning tombs beneath ; 
I..conora*s heart, its life-blood dried, 

Heaves heavy in the grasp of death. 

Of his original poems, ‘Too late I stayed’ has 
been often quoted ; but by far the best-known 
(based on the Welsh form of the widespread and 
greatly varying folk-talc) was his ballad of 

Beth G4lert, or the Grave of the Greyhound* 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And chccrly smiled the mom ; 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer : 

‘ Come, Cclcrt, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 

‘Oh, where docs faithful Gfilert roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase?’ 

Twas only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful G 61 crt fed ; 

He watched, he served, he cheered his lord. 

And sentinelled his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chacc rode on. 

And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-minglcd cries I 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chace of hart and hare 5 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 

NVhen, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gflcrt he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained his castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore \ 

His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 

His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 
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No bloodless shape my uay purMies, 
No sheeted gho»t my couch annuys ; 
Visions more sad my fancy \iews. 
Visions of loDg*dcpajte<l joys I 

The shade of youthful hoj>e is there, 
That lingered long, and latent died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honours by his side. 


Onward 9 in baste, Llewelyn passed, 

And on went Gelert too ; 

And still, where'er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood*gouts sl<ocked his view. 

Overturned his infant's bed he found, 

With blood stained covert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent bloo<l besprent. 

He called his child — no voice replied^ 

He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child. 

‘ Helbhound ! my child $ by thee devoured,* 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert's dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 

Some slumberer wakened nigh : 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry I 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

The cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread, 

But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all tom and dead. 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what )viLs then Llewelyn’s pain 1 
For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn's woe; 

* Best of thy kind, adieu 1 
The frmnlic Mow which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever me/ 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 

With costly sculpture decked ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Galen's bones protect. 

There, never could (he spearman pass. 

Or forester unmoved ; 

There, oft the tear* besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn's sorow proved. 

And there he hung his horn and spear, 

And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gfilert’s dying yell. 

And, till great Snowden's rocks grow old, 
And cease the slorm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of cilert's Grave. 

The yiaioDAjy, 

When midnight o'er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 

When mortab sleep, when spectres rise, 

And nought b wakeful but the dead : 


What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love I 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die. 

Since lifeless to my he.irt ye prove ! 

l*he«c Usi iwo \er%^ Sir Walter Scoii, who knew anO esreemed 
Spencer, (|uotes in hii 4 iary a> * Ane lines ' expreiaing his own 
feelin,;s amids( the m reck of his /ortunei at Abbotafoni. A Memoir 
of Spencer was prelixed to a volume of hU poems reprinted in 1S35. 

FraiicLs Wrniigliniu (1769-1842), son of a 
Yorkshire farnier, studied at Cambridge, and 
became an accomplished classic, English poet, 
and miscellaneous writer. With Basil Montagu’s 
assistance he took in pupils at his Surrey curacy, 
issuing an elaborate scheme of study which led Sir 
James Mackintosh to say: boy thus educated 

will be a walking encyclopaedia;' he was ulti- 
mately Archdeacon of (he East Riding of York- 
shire and Prebendary of Chester. The thirty-six 
publications by him named in the Dictioftary of 
Natioftal Biography comprise Latin poems, Eng- 
lish poems, songs ; translations from Aristophanes, 
Virgil, Horace, Petrarch ; sermons, books on the 
evidences of Christianity, and the English version 
commonly printed of Milton’s second D/fensio. 

Sir John Malcolm (1769-1833) was born 
at Bumfoot near Langholm, and at thirteen 
entered the Madras army ; distinguished himself 
at Seringapatam (1799) and in the wars with the 
Pindaiis nnd Holkar ; and besides holding minor 
political appointments in Mysore, (he Deccan, &c., 
>vas thrice ambassador to Persia in 1800-10, and 
Governor of Bombay {1827-30). In 1812-17 
again in 1822-30 he was in England, being 
knighted in 1812 ; in due time he became G.C.B. ; 
and having entered Parliament in 1831, opposed 
the Reform Bill. Several of his works became 
standard authorities: /t History of Persia (1815), 
Memoir of Central India (1823X Political History 
of Imiia, 1784^1823 (1826), Sketches in Persia 
(1827), and Life of Clive (1836). A Life of him 
was written by Kaye (1856). 

Jnmes Montsomery (1771-1854) was bom 
at Irvine in Ayrshire, the son of a Moravian pastor, 
who from Ireland went to Barbadocs in 1783, and 
there died. The boy had in 1777 been sent to the 
Moravian school at Fulneck near Leeds, and, after 
ten dreamy years there, was put apprentice to a 
grocer at Mirfield. In his sixteenth year, with 
3s. 6d. in his pocket, he ran away from Mirfield, 
and, after some suflTering, became a shop-boy in 
the village of Wath. He next tried London, 
carrying with him a collection of his poems, but 
failed to obtdin a publisher. In 1792 he was clerk 
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in a newspaper office in Sheffield ; four years lalcr 
he became editor of the Slwjfidd Ins, a weekly 
journal, which he conducted on Liberal lines and 
in a kindly spirit till 1825. Hut his course did 
nut always run smooth. In January 1795 he was 
tried for having struck off a broadsheet ballad 
by a Hclfasi clergyman on ibc demolition of the 
Hastilic ; it was really his predecessor who had 
printed It, but Montgomery was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and 
a fine of ^20. In January I 79 b» tried for a 
paragraph in his paper on the conduct of a 
magistrate in quelling a riot at Sheffield, he was 
again convictc<k and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of ^30. 

Thi- \\'an<Uri‘f‘ lyf Sivitzo liindy ixnd ofht'r Poems 
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(1806), dealing with the French occupation, was 
his first |)ocm to catch the public car, and speedily 
went through two editions ; his publishers had just 
issued a third, when the Edinburgh Resdew of 
January J 807 ‘ denounced the unfortunate volume 
in a style of such authoritative reprobation as no 
mortal verse could be expected to sur>'ivc,* and 
pro|)hcsicd immediate oblivion for the author and 
all his works, Nevertheless a score of editions of 
what is admittedly a feeble poem appeared : a lyric 
in it, ‘The Grave,’ has been always recognised as 
one of his best things ; both Blackwood and Byron 
commended it. The West Indies (1809), written 
(in heroic couplets) in honour of the abolition of 
the slave-trade, is an eloquent, sincere, and tender 
expression of the kindlier sentiment of the time, 
Prison Amusesuenls he had written during his nine 
months^ confinement in York Castle. The World 
before the Floods a more elaborate poem in ten 


cantos, describes with much energy and with 
frequent touches of real human interest the 
antediluvian patriarchs in their happy valley, the 
invasion of Eden by the descendants of Cain, the 
loves of Javan and Zillah, the translation of Enoch, 
and the final deliverance of the little band of 
patriarchal families from the giants. Thoughts on 
Wheels (1817) was a verse denunciation of Slate 
lotteries ; and The Climbing Bofs Soliloquies^ 
also in verse, was levelled by him and others 
against the cruel practice of sending boys up 
chimneys. Greenland (1819), a poem in five 
cantos, dealing with the Ancient Moravian 
Church, its revival in the eighteenth century, 
and its missions to Greenland, secured favour 
even outside devout circles both by descriptive 
power and narrative interest. Montgomcr>'’s only 
other long poem, The Pelican Island^ in nine cantos 
of blank verse, was suggested by a passage in 
Captain Flinders's voyage to Terra Australis, 
describing the ancient haunts of the pelican on 
the small islands off the Australian coast. 

He wrote also a number of short pieces pub- 
lished in periodicals, short translations from 
Dante and Fctrarch, and many hymns which 
have found wide acceptance, such as * Go to dark 
Gclhscmanc,’ ‘ For ever with the Lord,’ * Songs 
of praise the angels sang,’ ‘Hail to the Lord's 
anointed,’ ‘According to thy gracious word,’ and 
‘Pour out thy spirit from on high/ Dr John 
Julian computes that about a hundred of his 
hvmns arc still in common use. Mis selection 
of hymns, with introduction and notes, called The 
Christian Psalmist (1825), has been said to have 
laid the foundation of scientific hymnolog)*. In 
1830 and 1831 he delivered a course of lectures 
at the Royal Institution on Poetry and General 
Literature, published in 1833. A pension of ^130, 
conferred at the instance of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, 
he enjoyed till his death, at ciglUy-lhrce, in 1854. 
Monigoincr>' was a warm-hearted, earnest, good 
man, a philanthropist universally esteemed, but 
w*as great neither as a thinker nor as a poet. 
His later poems, Just touched by Shelley’s influ- 
ence instead of Campbell’s, arc decidedly better 
than his earlier. The longer ones arc too long» 
and tediously didactic, though relieved here and 
there by admirable descriptive passages. ‘Con- 
science, the bosom-hell of guilty man;’ ‘Where 
justice reigns, ’tis freedom to obey ; ’ and the like 
fragments quoted from him, arc rather ethical 
maxims than poetical thoughts. Many of h\% 
shorter pieces and lyrics arc really fine, but his 
following was always mainly amongst those who 
s>inpathi 5 ed most heartily with his theological 
views and prized his works for their religious tone 
and ethical teaching. He did not overestimate 
his own powers as a poet, and frankly anticipated 
that none of his poems would live — ‘ except perhaps 
a few* of my hymns.’ He was apparently a true 
prophet ; save for the hymns and a few selections^ 
he is even now hardly read or remembered. 
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FYom 'Greenland.' 

T'is sunset ; to the firmament serene 
The Atlantic >vtivc reflects a j»orgcous scene ; 

Broad in the cloudle:^ west, a belt of gold 
Girds the blue henuspbcrc ; al>ove unrolleil 
The keen clear air grows palpable to sight, 
£ml>odied in a flush of crimson light, 

Through which the evening-star, with milder gleam, 
Descends to meet her image in the stream. 

Far in the cast, what spectacle unknown 
Allures the eye to gaac on it alone? 

Amidst black rocks, that lift on cither hand 
Their countless peaks, amt mark rccciUng land ; 
Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of sens, 

That shine around llie Arctic Cyclades ; 

Aiiiid&t a coast of dreariest continent, 

In many a shapclc.>5 promontory rent j 
Oer rocks, seas, islands, ]>romontorie> spread. 

The ice blink rears its uiululated head, 

On which the sun, beyoml the hori 2 on shrined, 

Hath left his richest garniture 1^'hind ; 

Pilcri on a hun<lre<l arches, ridge by ridge, 

0‘cr fixerl and fluid strides the alpine bridge, 

Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean <piarrics in the sky; 

With glacier balilcmcnts that crowd the spheres, 

The slow creation of six thousaml years, 

Amidst immensity it towers sublime. 

Winter’s eternal palace, built by Time : 

All human structures by his touch are l>orne 
Down to the dust ; mountains themselves worn 
With his light footsteps ; here for ever grows, 

Amid the region of unmelting snow*.«, 

A monument ; where every flake that falls 
Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 

The sun txholds no mirror in his race, 

That shetvs a brighter image of his face ; 

The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 
Like signabflrcs on its illumined crest ? 

The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels. 

And all its magic lights and shatles reveals ; 

Beneath, the tide with equal fury raves, 

To undermine it through a thousand caves ; 

Rent from its roof, though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft, 

From age to age, in air, o'er sea, on land. 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. . , . 

Hark I through the calm and silence of the scene, 
Slow, solemn, sweet, with many a pause between, 
Celestial music swells along the air I 
No I *tjs the evening-hymn of praise and prayer 
From yonder deck, where, on the stem retired, 

Three humble voyagers, with looks inspired, 

And hearts enkindled with a holier flame 
Than ever lit to empire or to fame, 

Devoutly stand : Ihcir choral accents rise 
On wings of harmony beyond the skies ; 

And, ’midst the songs that seraph-minstrels sing, 

Day without night, to their immortal king, 

These simple strains, which erst Bohemian hills 
Echoed to pathless woods and desert rills, 

Now heard from Shetland’s asurc bound — arc known 
In heaven ; and He who sits upon the throne 
In human form, with mediatorial power, 

Remembers Calvary, and hails the hour 


When, by the Almighty Fallicr's high decree, 

The mmovt north to him shall Iww the knee. 

Anri, won by love, an untame<l rel>cl-racc 
the victoriou:» scej>irc of his grace. 

Then to his eye, who^c instant glance pervades 
Heavens heights, canh’s circle, licH\ profr)undc 5 i shades, 
U there a group mr>re lovely than tho>c three 
Night-watching pilgrim^; on the lonely sea? 

Or to his ear, that gathers in one sound 
1 he voices of adoring wtjrlds anmnd. 

Comes there a l>reaih of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes hU poor <U)cip]es r.aisc. 

Ere on the treacherous main they sink to rest, 

Secure as leaning on their Master's breast ? 

They sleep ; but memory' wakes ; and dreams array 
Night in a lively masquerade of day ; 

The land they seek, the land they leave behind. 

Meet on mid-occan In the plastic mind ; 

One brings forsaken home and friends so nigh, 

That tears in sluml>cr swell the unconscious eye ; 

The other opens, with prophetic view, 

1‘crils which e'en their fathers never knew 
(Though schooleil by suff«Ting, long inurcii to toll. 
Outcasts and exiles from their natal scul) ; 

Strange scenes, strange men ; untold, untried distress ; 
Pain, har<Uhip5, famine, cohl, and nakedness, 

Diseases ; death in c\cry hideous form, 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm ; 

Wild beasts, and wilder men— unmoved with fear, 

Health, comfort, safety, life, they count not dear. 

May they but hope a Saviour's love to shew. 

And warn one spirit from eternal woe : 

Nor will they faint, nor can they strive in vain, 

Since thus to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

*Tis mom : the bathing moon her lustre shrouds ; 

Wide o'er the cast Impends an arch of clouds 
That spans the ocean ; w hilc the infant dawn 
Peeps through the portal o'er the liquid lawn, 

Tliat ruflletl by an April gale appears. 

Between the gloom and splendour of the spheres, 
Dark-puqile as the moorland heath, when rain 
Hangs in low vapours over the autumnal plain : 

Till the full sun, resurgent from the flood, 

IBooks on the waves, and turns them into blood ; 

But quickly kindling, os his beams aspire, 

The laml>ent billows play in forms of fire. 

Where is the vessel ? shining through the light, 

Like the white sea-fowPs horuonlal flight, 

V ondcr she wings, and skims, and cleaves her way 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray. 

Night 

Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweet, when labours dose, 

To gather round on aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed I 

Night is the lime for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life. 

When truth that is, and truth that seems. 

Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah I visions less l>cguillng far 

Than waking dreams by daylight arc I • » « 
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Njjjht is the lime to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 

But perished young like things on earth. • • • 

Night is the time to think ; 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes night, and on the utmost brink 
Of yomicr starry pole. 

Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncrcate<l light. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So w ill his followers do ; 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 

And commune there alone with God. 

Night is the lime for death ; 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and sufTering cease : 

Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting fricnds^such death be mine I 

From 'The Pelican Island.* 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel -upward from the deep emerged a shell, 

Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 

And moved at will along the )ielding water. 

The native pilot of this little bark 
Pul out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 

And inounte<l up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth .all the dead creation, in that hour. 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 

Fntranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 

I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake, 

Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing ; 
While the last bubble crowned the dimpling eddy. 
Through which mine eye still giddily punued it, 

A joyous creature vaulted through the nir^ 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird. 

On long, light wings, that fiung a diamond-shower 
or desv drops round its evanescent form, 

Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

Ere I could greet the stmngcr os a friend, 

Or mourn his quick departure, on the surge 
A shoal of dolphins, tumbling in wild glee, 

Glowed with such orient tints, they might have been 
The rainbow's cfTspring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen. 

While yet in ecstasy I hung these, 

With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 

As though the conscious colours came and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes 
Enormous o'er the fiood. Leviathan 
Looked forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountAins to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gulf. 


Aapiratlone of Youth. 

Higher, higher, will we climb, 

Up the mount of g1or)s 
That our names may live through time 
In our country's story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls, 

He who conquers, he who falls ! 

Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature's wealth and learning's spoUi 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

On\md, onward, >rill we press 
Through the path of duly ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true l>cauty. 

Minds are of supernal birth, 

Let us make a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer, then we knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 

Oh, they wander wide who roam, 

For the joys of life, from home. 

Nearer, dearer Imnds of love 
Draw our souls in union, 

To our Father's house above, 

To the Sants' communion ; 

Thither every ho|K ascend. 

There may all our labours end. 

Tho Common Lot. 

Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man : and who was htl 
Mortal 1 howe'er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unkno^vn t 
His name has perished from the earth, 

This truth survives alone : 

That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe— a smile, a tear I 
Oblirion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 

The changing spirits' rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 

He sufTcred^but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed— but hb delights are fled ; 

Had friends— his friends are now no more; 
And foes— his foes are dead. 

He loved— but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

Oh, she was fair 1 but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee : 

He >vas— whatever thou hast been t 
He is— what thou shah be. 
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The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars^ the ear()t and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life, and light, 

To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o'er his eve 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annaJs of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began^ 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this^thcrc lived a man ! 

Prayer. 

Prayer is the soul^s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden hre 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 

The up\v.-\rd glancing of an eye. 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian’s native air ; 

His watchword at the gales of death : 

Me enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice 
Returning from bis ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoiccp 
And say, ' Behold, he prays 1 ’ 

The sainU in prayer appear as one 
In word, and deed, and mind. 

When with the Father and his Son 
Their fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne. 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom wc come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 

Lord, teach us how to pray I 

Home. 

There is a land, of every land the pride. 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world boide ; 
Where brighter suns dispense screncr light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Timedutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched hy remembrance, trembles to that pole j 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 


T here i> a spot of earth suprotncly 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rot, 

Where man, creation’s l)Tanl, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pagcnnlr)* .and prirle, 

While in his softened looks l>enigidy blertd 
The sire, the son, the hu'.l^ivl, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, ^^ife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 

In the clear heaven of her dclightfu) eve. 

An angcl-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And flrestde pleasures gaml>oI at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of c.irth Iw found? 

Art thou a man ?— a |»at riot ?— look aroumi ; 

Oh, thou shall find, howe’er thy footsteps roani, 

That land ///y country, and that spot home ! 

Montgomery's worict, in four volumes, s^cre piil»ti»hed in and 
contiaued lo be occasionally reprinted ; and portentous Memoirs 
Mere published by his friends Hollaod and Hvcreit (7 vol^ t654-56X 

Ttiomas Hope (1770?- 1831), the author of 
Anas/asiusy was one of three brothers, merchant* 
princes of Amsterdam, whose Scottish ancestor 
settled in Holland in the seventeenth century. 
When a young man he studied architecture as a 
profession, and spent some years sketching build* 
mgs in Egypt, Greece, Syria, Turkey, Sicily, and 
Spain. On the French occupation of Holland, he 
settled in London, purchased a town house and a 
country mansion (Dccpdcnc, near Dorking), which 
he decorated with magniliccnce ; and in his splendid 
galleries he collected sculptures, vases, antiques, 
and pictures. In 1807 he published a folio volume 
of draw'ings and descriptions of Household Furni^ 
tur€ aftd Derations. The ambitious style, and 
the authors then quite eccentric devotion to the 
forms of chairs, sofas, couches, and tables, pro* 
voked a witty piece of ridicule In the Edhiburgk 
Reviews Byron jeered at him as a house-furnisher. 
But Hope had his revenge \ through his efforts a 
change of taste observably gained ground. Two 
other splendid publications, 7 'he Costume of the 
Ancients (1809) and Designs of Modern Costumes 
(1812) show wide knowledge and curious research. 
In 1819 Hope dawned on society as a novelist of 
the first order. He had studied human nature as 
well as architecture and costume, and his travels had 
brought him into close contact with men of various 
creed and race. The result was Anastasius^ or 
Memoirs of a Modem Greeks written at the dose 
of the Eighteenth Century ^ in three volumes, anony* 
mously published as a veritable history. It was 
credited to Byron and others, and the idea of Hope’s 
authorship was ridiculed till he expressly announced 
in Blackwood that it was his. And then Hope, 
from being reputed a learned upholsterer or clever 
draftsman, was at once elevated into a rivalry 
>vith Byron as a painter of foreign scenery and 
manners, and with Le Sage and the other masters 
of the picaresque novel. The author, turning from 
fiction to philosophy, wrote next On the Origin 
and Prospects of Man; and amidst his paradoxes, 
unorthodox conceits, and abstruse speculations are 
many original suggestions and eloquent disquisi* 
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tions. He was author also of an Essay on Archi- 
Ucture, published in 1835, which went through 
several editions. At his death probate was 
granted for ^180,000 worth of personal property. 
Parallels have been instituted between Hope and 
Anastiisius and Beckford and Vathek, 

The hero of Hope’s very original romance is, 
like Zeluco, a villain spoiled by early indulgence ; 
he becomes a renegade to his faith, a merccnar)', a 
robber, and an assassin ; but the elements of his | 
better nature show themselves at times. To avoid 
the consequences of an amour >vith a consuls 
daughter, he runs off to sea in a Venetian vessel, 
which is captured by pirates. Ihe pirates are in 
turn taken by a Turkish frigate ; and Anastasius, 
released, tights with the Turks in the war against 
the Arnaouts, and accompanies the Greek drago* 
man to Constantinople. Disgrace and bcggar>* 
reduce him to various shifts and adventures. He 
follows a Jew quack-doclor selling nostrums; is 
thrown into the Bagnio, the state-prison; embraces 
the Turkish faith ; revisits Greece ; proceeds to 
Egypt ; ranges over Arabia ; and visits Malta, 
Sicily, and Italy. In the story of his innumerable 
intrigues, adventures, and disasters, every aspect , 
of Greek and Turkish society is depicted; sarcasm, 
piquant allusion, pathos and passion, and descrip- 
tions of scenery being strangely intermingled. 
Epigram and rhetorical amplification occupy too 
much space ; but the constantly shifting scene 
adds the variety of a book .of travels to the fasci- 
nation of a romance. The stor>'-icller, gifted with 
keen insight into human weakness, describes his 
adventures without hypocrisy or resen'C. If the 
picaresque elements are the most sprightly and 
entertaining, the most powerful passages are per- 
haps the pathetic-^the scenes with Euphrosync, 
whom Anastasius has basely dishonoured ; his 
sensations on revisiting Greece and the tomb of 
Helena ; his reflections on the dead Amaout soldier 
whom he had slain ; the horrors of the plague and 
famine ; and the death of Alexis, in whom were 
centred the only remains of his love and hope. 

AnastASlus begins Life. 

My family came originally from Epirus; my father 
settled at Chios. His parentage was neither exalted nor 
yet low. In his ovn opinion he could boast of purer 
blood than any of the Pnl«cologj, the Cantacusencs, or 
the Comneni of the present day. ' These mongrel de- 
scendants/ he used to observe, ‘of Greeks, Venetians, 
and Genoese, had only picked up the fine names of 
former ages when the real owncR dropped off: he wore 
his own;^ and Signor Sotiri saw no reason why he 
should not, when he went forth into public, toss his 
hc.id, swing his jubbee like a pendulum, from side to 
side, and shuffle along in his papooshes, with all the 
airs of quality. 

This worthy man combined in his single person the 
various characters of diplomatist, husbandman, merchant, 
manufacturer, and master of a privateer. To be more 
explicit-— he was drogueman to the French consul at 
Chios ; in io\m he kept a silk loom at work ; in the 


country he had a plantation of agrumi ; he exported his 
stuffs and fruits to the principal seaports in the Archi- 
pelago, and, in the first Russian war, he employed all his 
spare money in fitting out a small vessel to cruise against 
the enemy— for so he chose to consider the Russians, 
in spite of all their amicable professions towards the 
Greeks. As a loyal subject of the Forte, and an old 
ser\*ant of the French Government, he felt no sort of 
wish to be delivered from (he yoke of the Turks ; and he 
looked upon those barbarians of the north, who eared no 
more for the patriarch of Constantinople than for the 
Pope of Rome, os litlle better than rank heretics, not 
worthy of being treated even like his silk-worms, which 
he got every year carefully exorcised before their spinning- 
time. I however remember, when a child, some buzz in 
the family about my father's partner in the privateer — an 
Ipsariote rcis— having one day made a mistake, in cap- 
turing under the rocks of Jura a rich Turkish vessel, 
which he went and sold to the Russians themselves, then 
stationed at Faros. Signor Sotiri shook his head at this 
intelligence as if he did not approve of the transaction, 
and obsen'ed, 'The less that u as said about it the better.* 
^1 suppose therefore it was out of sheer humanity that he 
preferred receiving his share of the prize money, to the 
sterile and barbarous satisfaction of hanging his associate. 

Much improved in his circumstances by this untoward 
accident, my father would now willingly have given up 
his interpretership. Besides rendering him more or less 
dependent, it was uncomfortable in as far as, being very 
deaf, he never heard what it was his business to repeat. 
But my mother liked the title of droguemancss. She 
had never heard of the necessity of a dr<^eman report- 
ing speeches as he received them ; and she reminded 
her husband how essential the protection of the French 
mission might be to some of his Greek speculations. 

My mother was a native of Naxos, and esteemed a 
great heiress in her country. She possessed an estate of 
three hundred piastres a year clear, managed by a rela- 
tion of her own, Marco Foliti— very wealthy himself, 
primate of all the Greek villages of the island, and a 
very great rogue. 

My brothers and sisters ~and there came, one by one, 
just three of each^all contrived to take prccc<lence of 
me at their birth, and consequently throughout the w hole 
of their subsequent lives. The punctilio of the thing I 
should not have minded ; but, among my countrymen, a 
foolish family pride exhausts ])eople*s fortunes in their 
lifetime in portioning their daughters : the elder sons ran 
away with what remaine^l, and poor Anastasius brought 
up the rear with but an indifferent prospect. My kind 
parents, however, determined to make up for leaving 
me destitute at (heir death, by spoiling me as much as 
possible during their lives. . . . 

After all the rest of the brood had taken wing, I re- 
mained alone at home to solace my parents. Too fond 
of their favourite to damp my youthful spirits by fitting 
me for a profession, they kindly put off from day to day 
every species of iostruction^probably till I should beg 
for it ; which my discretion forbade. Unfortunately 
' nature chose not, in the meantime, to be equally dilatory 
with my parents ; and from an angel of an infant, I 
became by degrees a great lubberly boy, without any 
' other accomplishment but that of flo^ng my top with 
the left hand, while with the right I despatched my sign 
of the cross^for in some things I understood the value 
of time. My parents, as may be supposed, were great 
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sticklers for punccualily in crery sort of devout practice ; 
mass-going, confession, Lent observance, ^c. Of moral 
duties— less tangible in their nature — they had, poor 
souls I but a vague and confused notion; and the 
criminality of actions, in reference to one's neighbour, 
they taught me chiedy to estimate acconling to the 
greater or smaller risk conncctetl with them of incurring 
the bastinado from the Turks, As to manual correction 
at the hands of my own father, it seemed so desirable a 
circunislnnce, from the ample amends my mother never 
failed to make her ‘poor, dear, iil-u»ed boy/ that my 
only regret on the subject arose from being able to 
obtain it so seldom. 

These good people having contented themselves for a 
reasonable number of years with wistfully contemplating 
—the drogueman my active make and well-set limbs, 
and the droguemaness my dark eyes, ruddy cheeks, and 
raven locks— they at last licgan to ponder how they 
might turn these gifts to the best advantage. Iloth 
agreed that something should l>c done, but neither knew 
exactly what; and the one never proposed a profession 
which the other did not immediately object to, — till 
an old relation stepped in lietwecn, and recommemlefi 
the church, as a never-failing resource to those who cm 
think of no other. My cousin had set the example by 
making his own son a little caloyer at twelve. Pro- 
hibited by the Turks from the tra<lc of a soldier, and by 
my parents from that of a sailor, I myself saw nothing 
better, and agreed to the proposal. It now became 
necessary to give me a smattering of learning, and 1 
was put under the tuition of a teacher of the Hellenic 
language, who assumed the title of Logiotatos, and only 
averred himself inferior to Demosthenes out of sheer 
modesty. My idleness got the better of my preceptor's 
learning and diligence. All the gold that flowed from 
the lips of his favourite St Chrysostom could not, to my 
gild the bitter pill of his own tiresome comments ; 
and even Homer, much as I liked flghting out of doors, 
found but an indiflerent welcome in the study. The 
truth is, I had a dislike to reading in the abstract 
but when away from my hooks I aflTected a great admira- 
tion for Achilles ; ^lled him in reference to Epirus, the 
land of my ancestors, *my countryman,* and rcgrclled 
that I was not bom two thousand years ago, for no other 
purpose but to be his Patroclus. In my fits of heroism I 
swore to treat the Turks as he had done the Trojans, 
and for a lime dreamt of nothing but putting to the 
sword the whole Seraglio— dwarfs, eunuchs, and alL 
ITicse dreams my parents highly admired, but advised me 
not to disclose in common. ^Just rancour,* they said, 
^gather! strength by being repressed/— Upon this principle 
they cringed to the ground to every Moslemin they met. 
Tile inclinations of the little future papas for the 
church militant began, meantime, to appear more pro- 
minently. I had collected a troop of ragamuflins of 
my own age, of whom I got myself dubbed captain ; 
and, having purloined from my uncle, the painter, one 
of his most smirking Madonnas for a banner, took the 
Add under the auspices of the Panagia, and set about 
robbing orchards, and laying under contribution the 
villagers, with all the devotion imaginable. So great 
'vas the terror which our crusades inspired, that the 
su/Tereri dunt not even complain, except in a body. 
Whenever as chief of the bond I became the marked 
object of animadversion, I kept out of the way till my 
father had paid the damage, and had moreover sued my 


j»ar<lon for lii> lx*lvkwal-^n<.*^> in \n. Once, indcc^J, 

when, lirc<l of iny pfank>, Ijc I would \k his rujn, 

I su^^c>lcd 10 him an cITeClual mode of quieting his 
fears, by gr.iiulng me an unlimitefl leave of ab^nce ; 
and pledged myself not to rclum till do..mMlay. This 
was tw/ much for a rioting parent. Sooner than part 
with his Anast.isiu-., Dimitri Soliri would have bribed the 
peasants lieforchand to suffer all my future clepfc-fialions. 

Thus early disposed and trained t<i the business of 
tithing, my father felt a bitle surprised when. ..n the eve 
of Liking orders, 1 beggctl to be excused. For the first 
time in his life Signor Sotiri insisted on implicit ol>e.liencc i 
but ih.at fir>l time came loo laic. 1 made it the last, by 
swearing that if he forced me to take the mitic, I would 
hide it under a turban. He yielded, and conlenled 
himself with quietly asking what I finally meant to 
do. ‘ Nothing,' was the answer of my heart : but the 
profession of doing nothing requires amjdc mc.ani. 1 
therefore prctcndc<l a wish to Icam trade. My father 
assented, and forthwith wrote to a Smyrna merchant of 
his acquaintance to reeeive me into his counting-house. 

Meantime 1 found an employment for my leisure 
hours which put an end to all childish ]kastimc:L Signor 
Soliri, though, as Iwfnre mentioned, a little hard of 
hearing, wanted not fluency of speech. His oraior>* had 
chiefly l)ecn exerted to render his patron dumb. He 
constantly represent etl to him how absolutely the dignity 
of his station forbade his having the least conversation 
with the natives; and how* incumlxnt upon him it wav 
though bom and bred in the I.cvant, to appear not to 
understand a single word of its idioms. By this device 
he kept all the s|>ecchifying to himself; and in truth, 
with the Turks in oflice, at all times more prone than 
strict politeness permits to compliment the representa- 
tives of Christian powers with the titles of ‘ infidel, yaoor, 
and Christian dog ; ' ami at this particular juncture morc- 
thaa usually out of humour in consequence of the Russian 
war, this was often the only way to save the consular 
pride from some little rubs, olhcnvbe unavoidable in the 
necessary intercourse with the local government Hence 
Mr dc M— not only never stirred from home without 
his interpreter by his side, but had him constantly at bi^ 
elbow within doors, and moile him the sole channel of 
his official transactions; a circumstance which my father 
perfectly knew how to turn to the best ad^-antage. 

I too, in my capacity as the drogueman's chief assistant 
and messenger, w*as in daily attendance at the consular 
mansion ; whicli provc<i useful to me in one respect, 
as it gave me an opportunity of learning the French 
language,— and that with the greater flucnc)*, from the 
drcumstance of no one offering expressly to (each me. 
The old consul had, between his dignity with the Greeks 
and his punctilio with the Turks, but little society, and 
I therefore soon became by the sprightliness of my 

repartees a very great favourite. Mr de M not only 

encouraged me to take a part in cooversation, but would 
even condescend to laugh most heartily both at my 
witticisms and my practical jokes, whenever neither him- 
self, nor his servants, nor his relations, nor his friends, 
nor his proleg^ were made to smart from their keenness, 
or involved m their consequences 

dowina cown : drpgtuman (Ar. ioterpreier, 

drsaeman ; erenfes end lemons; i^ri^U wtu, ihip- 

m&iter of the isUad of Ipun; fKar: most 

Teamed; meani ^goldeo-iaoutfaed:' pro* 

fetsor d liUm, (me believer; priest, pope: Pantkgim^ 

* all-holy/ (he Viigin Msry : /iwr, /LMrr, (nddeL 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis (I7757«8i8)— 

‘Monk Lewis’— was born in London, his father 
being deputy-secretary in the War Office, and 
owner of large estates in Jamaica. Mat was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and, at Weimar in 1792-93, was 
introduced to Goethe. As a child he had pored 
over Glanvill on Witchcraft and other books of 
diablerie ; in Germany romance and the drama 
were his favourite studies ; and whilst resident 
at the Hague he composed in ten weeks his 
novel of Ambrosio, or Ou Monk (i 795 )i "hich 
makes extravagant use of supernatural machinery-, 
and in many passages frankly panders to lubricity. 

A prosecution was not unnaturally threatened on 
account of some of the luxurious scenes and more 
than risky descriptions ; and to avert trouble Lewis 
pledged liiinself to recall the printed copies and 
recast the work — though how opposition could 
be silenced without stultifying the whole plot it 
is not easy to conceive. But throughout life he 
adhered to the same strain of marvellous and 
terrific composition— now clothing it in verse, 
now moulding it into a drama, and at other 
times contenting himself with the story form. 
His Tales of Terror (1799), Tales 0/ IVonder 
(igoi)— to which Scott and Southey contributed 
— Tonianlie Tales {1808), The Bravo of Venice 
and Feudal Tyrants (both translated from the 
German), and the tragedies Aiphonso (i8ot), 
AiielgUha (1807), &c., appeal to a temporary- 
taste nurtured on Mrs Radcliffe. The East 
Indian (1799) was a comedy, Timour the Tartar 
a melodrama, and One o'clock a ‘ musical 
romance.’ Crasy Jane (i 797 ). a once popular 
poem, was based on an encounter with an 
actual maniac, and The Captive^ a Monodrama, 
exploited the ravings of a lunatic. In his first 
novel arc found several of the poems, the love- 
ditiics, drinking-songs, or anecdotes in rhyme he 
had the knack of throwing off ; and his ballads 
of ‘Alonro the Brave’ and ‘ Durand.arte’ proved 
to his contemporaries ns attractive as Ambrosio’s 
own adventures. He brings in weird tales ‘from 
the Danish' of the Erl King or Oak King, of the 
Fire King, and the Water King, translating the 
latter in verse ; and he refers familiarly to the old 
romances of Amadis, Perceforcst, Palmerin of 
England, and the Loves of Tristan and Queen 
Iscult. Flushed with the brilliant success of his 
romance, and fond of prominence and distinguished 
society, Lewis in 1796 procured a seat in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Hindoo, as Beckford 
had done before him ; but he never attempted 
to address the House, and sat for only six years. 
The theatres offered a more attractive arena for 
his talents 5 and his play of The Castle Spectre, 
produced in 1797, was applauded as enthusiastic- 
ally as his romance. 

While on a visit to Edinburgh in 1798 he met 
young Walter Scott, who had recently published 
his translations from Burger, and who thirty years 


afterwards told Allan Cunningham that he never 
felt such elation as when Lewis asked him to dine 
with him at his hotel ! Lewis schooled the great 
poet on his incorrect verses, and proved himself, 
as Scott says, ‘a martinet in the accuracy of 
rhymes and numbers.’ Furthermore, ‘he had 
always dukes and duchesses in his mouth, and was 
pathetically fond of any one that had a title ; you 
would have sworn he had been a parvenu of yester- 
day.’ Yet Scott, though like Byron he admitted 
Lewis was at length tiresome, recognised his 
good qualities ; ‘ He was one of the kindest and 
best creatures that ever lived. His father and 
mother lived separately. Mr Lewis allowed his 
son a handsome income, but reduced it by more 
than one-half when he found that he paid his 
mother a moiety of it. Mat restricted himself 
in all his expenses, and shared the diminished 
income with her as before. He did much good 
by stealth, and was a most generous creature.’ 
The publication of his correspondence twenty 
years after his death proved that much good 
sense, discretion, and kind feeling had been too 
completely hidden by the exaggerated romance 
of his writings, by his lax morals and frivolous 
manners. The death of his father in 1812 made 
him a man of independent fortune. He suc- 
ceeded to plantations in the West Indies, besides 
a large fortune in money ; and to better the con- 
dition of his slaves there, good-hearted, loquacious, 
clever little ‘ Mat ' forsook the society of the Prince 
Regent and all his other great friends, and sailed 
for the West Indies in 1815. Of this and a sub- 
sequent voyage he wrote a narrative, the Journal 
of a IVest India Proprietor (1834), which Cole- 
ridge pronounced ‘ delightful ; ’ it is valuable still 
if only for its wealth of negro folklore, and is, 
perhaps, his best work. 

Lewis returned to England in 1816, but after a 
visit to Byron and Shelley at Geneva, went on to 
Naples, and in 1817 sailed again for Jamaica, 
where he found that his attorney had grossly mis- 
managed his property. Having adjusted his affairs, 
the ‘ Monk * embarked on his homeward voyage ; 
but the climate had impaired his health, and he 
died of yellow fever while the ship was passing 
through the Gulf of Florida (1818). 

The main plot of the Monk is taken from the 
tale of the Santon or dervish Barsisa in Steele’s 
Guardian, as that came from the Turkish Tales, 
translated from Petis de la Croii^s version of 
Shaikh Zadah. Ambrosio, the hero, is abbot of 
the Capuchins at Madrid, and called from his 
reputed sanctity and his eloquent preaching the 
Man of Holiness. Severe in his saintly judg- 
ments, full of religious pride, he thinks himself 
proof against all temptation ; but tempted to his 
fall by a young and beautiful she-demon, he pro- 
ceeds from crime to crime, his female Mephis- 
topheles, Matilda, aiding him by her unexpected 
powers of sorcery, till, detected in a deed ol 
murder, he is tried, tortured, and convicted by 
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the Inquisition. While trembling al tht approach- 
ing auto da his evil genius brings him a 
mysterious book, by help of which he may summon 
Lucifer. The Evil One appears with thunder and 
earthquake ; and the wretched monk, having sold 
his hope of salvation to recover his liberty, is borne 
aloft and afar, only to be dashed to pieces on a 
rock. Lewis relieved a story which never shrinks 
from the supernatural machiner)' Mrs RadclifTc 
adopted only in semblance, by episodes and love- 
scenes, one of which — the Bleeding Nun — is told 
with exceptional narrative power, though it tends 
to embarrass the progress of the main tale. As 
a whole the story is ill put together, and shows 
neither skill in character-painting nor graces of 
style. Men and women alike melodramatic, almost 
Byronic, are completely subject to their passions ; 
temptation and opportunity justify any fall from 
virtue ; it is difficult to remember which character 
is at any moment talking or acting. Incredible 
conjunctures and manifest impossibilities con- 
stantly occur even when supernatural aid has 
not been invoked. Convent life is represented 
from the point of view not of an ultra- Protestant 
but a Voltaircan freethinker ; a truly pious Spanish 
lady had carefully to expurgate the Bible before 
submitting it to a pure-minded girl’s reading. 
Vraiscmblancc is little regarded, and ‘ local colour’ 
defied ; the ‘Monk’ is no monk but a Franciscan 
friar, an abbot of Capuchins ; and though the 
scene is Madrid, the characters address one 
another as ‘signor’ and ‘signora,’ and ejaculate 
scraps, not of Spanish, but of stage Italian. The 
famous scene at a robber’s hut in a forest was 
evidently suggested by Smollett’s Count Fathom. 
Besides his copious use of magic, incantations, 
and spirits to carry on his story, and his wanton 
gloating over scenes of luxury and license 
(hideously complicated by matricide and uncon- 
scious incest), Lewis resorted to an even more 
revolting category of horrors — loathsome images 
of mortal corruption and decay, the festering relics 
of death and the grave. But even when its start- 
ling defects and blemishes are fully admitted, the 
Monk remains in every way a marvellous pro- 
duction for a boy of twenty. The Bravo of Venice 
has enough and to spare of banditti, disguises, 
plots, and mysterious adventures, daggers and 
bowls, but nothing to match the best parts of 
the Monky though the style is simpler. In none of 
his works docs Lewis show any sense of humour. 

A Coi^uratloD by the Wanderlsgr Jew. 

^ytnond, in it pureued by s tpectre rcprCMniing 

s blccdlrif nun, which appear* nt one o*cloc1c lo the morning, 
repeftting n bto^-eurdling ehftnt, imd pressing her lip* to hU. 
Every mcceeding vUit inspires him with greeter horror, end he 
eeeeesSvely (11. Hi* servenC. Theodore, meeis with e 
vhlmeteJy escerteined to be the Wendering Jew, who 
tells him to bid his meiier wish for him when the clock sirikee one I 
ud Reymond teiU what betell when the summons wu obeyed. 

He was a man of majestic presence ; his countenance 
'^s strongly marked, und his eyes were large, bbek, 


nnfl sparkling; yet there •a.a* a anicUiing in hU look 
»hicb, .lie moment (hat 1 sa\i hnn, inspired me with ^ 
secret awe, not to say honcT. Hr was d rested plainly, 
his hair was unpo\\derc<l, and a hand of hlack velvet, 
which encircled his forehead, spread over his features 
an additional gloom. His counicnancc wore the marks 
of profound melancholy, his step was slow, and his 
manner grave, stalely, and solemn. He salutc<J me 
with politeness, and having replied to the u«^ual compli- 
ments of introduction, he motioned to Theodore to <juit 
the chamlier. The page instantly withdrew. ‘ I knc»w 
your business,' said he, without giving me time to speak. 

' I h.ave the jwwcr of releasing you from your nightly 
visitor; hut this cannot he done before Sunday. On 
the hour when the Sabl^alh morning breaks, 5[»irits 
of darknc&s have least influence over mortals. After 
Saturday, the nun shall visit you no more.* ‘May 1 
not inquire,' said 1. ‘hy what means you are in posses- 
sion of a secret which I have carefully concealed from 
the knowledge of every one?* ‘ How can I l>e ignorant 
of your distresses, when their cause at this moment 
stands before you ? ’ I siarte<l. The stranger continued : 
‘Though to you only vLsible for one hour in the twenty- 
four. neither day nor night does she ever quit you ; nor 
will she ever quit you till you have granted her request.* 
‘And what is that request?’ ‘That she must herself 
explain ; it lies not in my knowlevige. Wait with patience 
for the night of Saturday ; all shall be then cleared up.' 
I dared not press him further. Ho soon after changetl 
the conversation, and talketl of various matters. He 
named people who had ceased to exist for many cen- 
turies, and yet with whom he appcare<l to have l>een 
personally acquainted. I could not mention a country, 
however distant, which he had not visited ; nor could I 
sufRciently admire the extent and variety of his informa- 
tion. I remarked to him, that having travelled, seen, 
and known so much, must have given him infinite 
pleasure. He shook hts head mournfully. ‘No one,’ 
he replied, ‘is adequate to comprehending the misery of 
my lot 2 Fate obliges me to be constantly in movement ; 
I am not permit(e<l to pass more than a fortnight in the 
same place. I have no friend in the world, and, from 
the restlessness of my destiny, I never can acquire one. 
Fain would 1 lay down my miserable life, for I envy 
those who enjoy the quiet of the grave ; but death 
eludes me, and flies from my embrace. In vain do I 
throw myself in the way of danger. I plunge into the 
ocean^the waves throw me back with abhorrence upon 
the shore; 1 rush into fire— the flames recoil at my 
approach ; 1 oppose myself to the fury of banditti— 
their swords b^ome blunted, and break against my 
breast. The hungry tiger shudders at my approach, and 
the alligator flics from a monster more horrible than 
itself. God has set his seal upon me, and all his creatures 
respect this fatal mark.’ He put his hand to the velvet 
which was bound round his forehead. There was in his 
eyes an expression of fury*, despair, and malevolence^ 
that struck horror to my very soul. An involuntary 
convulsion made me shudder. The stranger perceived 
it. ‘ Such is the curse imposed on me.* he continued ; 
‘ I am doomed to inspire all who look on me with 
terror and detestation. You already feel the influence 
of the charm, and with every succeeding moment will 
feel it more. I will not add to your suflerings by my 
presence- Farew’cll till Saturday. As soon os the clock 
strikes twelve, expect me at your chamber.* 
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i laving said this, hir deparlcd, leaving Jnc in a^lon- 
ishmcni at ihc mysterious turn of his manner and 
convervalion. liis assurances that I sliould soon be 
relieved from the apparition’s visits pro<luccd a goexi 
effecl upon my constitution. Theodore, >\honi I rather 
treated as an a«loptccl child than a domestic* was sur- 
prised. at his return, to oliscrvc the amendment in my 
looks. He congraiu(ale<l inc on this symptom of relum- 
ing health, anr) declared himself delighted at my having 
rcccive<l so much l>enefil from my conference with the 
(ire.at Mogul [so callc<l ; really the Wandering Jew). 
Upon inquiry I found that the stranger had already 
p.issttl eight <lay> m Rativlxm. According to his own 
account, therefore, he was only to remain thcTc six 
days longer. Saturday was still at a distance of throe. 
Oh, with what impatience did I expect its .arrival ! In 
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the interim, the bleeding nun continued her nocturnal 
visits; but hoping soon to Ik released from them alto- 
gether, the cfTects which they produced on me became 
less violent than licforc. 

The wished -for night arrivciL To avoid creating 
suspicion, 1 retired to bed at niy usual hour; but as 
soon as my attendants had left me, I dressed myself 
again, and prepared for the stranger’s reception. He 
entered my room u|)on the turn of midnight. A small 
chc.st was in his hand, which he placed near the stove. 
He saluted me without .speaking; I rctumc<l the com- 
pliment, observing an equal silence. He then opened 
the chest. The first thing which he protluccd was a 
small wooden crucilix ; he sank upon his knees, gnzed 
upon it mouni fully, and cast his eyes towards heaven. 
He seemed to be praying devoutly. At length he bowed 
his head rcsiKCl fully, kissed the crucifix thrice, and 
quilted his kneeling posture. He next drew from the 
chest a covered goblet ; with the liquor which it con- 
tained, and which appeared to be blood, he sprinkled 
the floor; and then dipping in it one end of the crucifix, 
he described a circle in the middle of the room. Round 


about this he placed various reliques, skulls, thigh- 
bones, i&c. I obscrs’cd that he disposed them all in the 
form of crosses. Lastly, he took out a large Uibic, and 
l>eckone<i me to follow him into the circle. I ol>eyed. 

' be cautious not to utter a syllable ! ' whispered the 
stranger: Step not out of the circle, and as you love 
yourself, dare not to look u|>on my face.' Holding the 
crucifix in one hand, the Bible in the other, he seemed 
to read with profound attention. The clock struck one ; 
as usual, I hcanl the spectre's steps upon the staircase, 
but I was not seized with the accustomed shivering. I 
waited her approach with confidence. She entered the 
room, drew near the circle, and slopped. The stranger 
muttered some words, to me unintelligible. Then rais- 
ing his head from the liook, and extending the crucifix 
towards the ghost, he pronounced in a voice distinct 
and solemn : * Beatrice I Beatrice ! Beatrice I * * What 
wouldst tliou?’ replied the apparition in a hollow falter- 
ing lone. ‘What clisturlts tby sleep? Why dost thou 
afllict and torture this youth? How cm rest be restored 
to thy un<|uict spirit ?' * 1 dare not tell ; 1 must not tell. 
Fain would 1 repose in my grave, but stern commands 
force me to prolong my punishment !’ ‘Knowcsl thou 
this blood? Knowest thou in whose veins it flowed? 
Beatrice ! Beatrice I in his name 1 charge thee to answer 
me.* *I dare not disobey my taskers.* ‘Darest thou 
disol>cy me?* He $)>okc in a commanding lone, and 
drew the sable band from his forehead. In spite of his 
injunction to the conlrar)*, curiosity would not suffer me 
to keep my eyes off his face: I raised them, and beheld 
a burning cross impressed upon his brow, For the 
horror with which this object inspired me I cannot 
.account, but I never felt its equal. My senses left me 
for some inomenis ; a mysterious dread overcame my 
Gour.ogc; and bad not the exerciser caught my hand, I 
should have fallen out of the circle. When I recovered 
m)'sclf, 1 perceived th.at the burning cross had produced 
an cfTcct no le.ss violent upon the $|>cctrc. Her counten- 
ance expressed reverence and horror, and her visionary 
liinl>s were shaken by fear. *Ves,' she said at length, 

‘ i tremble at that mark I I respect it ! I obey you! 
Know*, then, that my l)oncs lie still unburied-^they rot 
in the ol>scurity of Lindenbcrg-bolc. None but this 
youth has the right of consigning them to the grave, 
ills own li|>$ have made over to me his body and his 
soul ; never will I give back his promise ; never shall 
he know a night devoid of terror unless he engages to 
collect my mouldering bones, and deposit them in the 
family vault of his Andalusian castle. Then let thirty 
masses l>c said for the repase of my spirit, and I trouble 
this world no more. Now let me depart ; those flames 
arc scorching.* 

He let the hand drop slowly which held the crucifix, 
and which till then he had pointed towards her. The 
apparition bowed her head, and her form melted into 
air. 

A Welcome from his Negroes. 

As soon as the carriage entered my gates, the uproar 
and confusion which ensued sets all description at de- 
fiance. The works were instantly all abandoned ; every- 
thing that had life came flocking to the house from all 
quarters ; and not only the men, and the w*omen, and the 
children, but, 'by a bland assimilation,* the hogs, and 
the dogs, and the geese, and the fowls, and the turkeys, 
all came hurrying along by instinct, to see what could 
possibly be the matter, and seemed to be afraid of 
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arriving loo lale. Whether the pleasure of the nc^oes 
was sincere may be doubted ; but, certainly, it was the 
loudest that I ever witnessed ; they all talkeil together, 
song, danced, shoutecl, and, in the violence of their 
gesticulations, tumbled over each other, and rollctl about 
upon the ground. Twenty voices at once inquired after 
uncles and aunts, and grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers of mine, who had been buried long l»efore I was 
in existence, and whom, I verily believe, most of them 
only knew by tradition. One woman held up her little 

naked black child to me, grinning from ear to ear 

' Look, massa, look here I him nice lilly negcr for massa ! ' 
Another complained—* So long since none come see we, 
massa ; good massa come at last.’ As for the old people, 
they were all in one and the same story : now they had 
lived once to see massa, they were ready for dying to- 
morrow— * them no care.’ The shouU, the gaiety, the 
wild laughter, their strange and sudden bursts of singing 
And dancing, and several old women, wrapped up in 
large cloaks, their heads bound round with different- 
coloured handkerchiefs, leaning on a staff, and standing 
motionless in the middle of the hubbub, with their eyes 
fixed upon the portico which I occupied, formc<l an 
exact counterpart of the festivity of the witches in Mac- 
beth. Nothing could be more o<ld or more novel than 
the whole scene ; an<l yet there was something in it by 
which I could not help being affected. Perhaps it was 
the consciousness that all these human beings were ray 
slaves. 

Durandarto and Belerma. 

Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncevalles hght : 

On those fatal plains of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight. 

There fell Durandarte ; never 
Verse a nobler chieftain named ; 
lie, before his Ups for ever 
Closed in silence, thus exclaimed : 

'Oh, Belerma I oh, my dear one, 

For my pain and plexsure bom ; 

Seven long yean ! served thee, fair one, 

Seven long yean my fee was scorn. 

' And when now thy heart, rcjdying 
To my wishes, bums like mine, 

Cruel fate, my bliss denying, 

Bids me every hope resign. 

* Ah I though young I fall, heltcve me, 

Death would never claim a sigh ; 

*Tis to lose thee, *tis to leave thee, 

Makes me think it hard to die 1 

^ Oh ! my cousin, Montesinos, 

By that friendship firm and dear 
Which from youth has lived between os, 

Now my last petition hear. 

* When my soul, these limbs forsaking, 

Eager seeks a purer atr, 

From my breast the cold heart taking, 

Give it to Belerma’s care. 

* Say, I of my lands possessor 
Named her with my dying breath ; 

Say, my Ups I oped to bless her, 

Ere they closed for aye in death s 


• 'Iwice a week, loo, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin, say ; 

Twice a week, for one who dcanv 
Loved her, cousin, bid her pray. 

' Monlcsinos, now the hour 
Marker! by fate is near at hand ; 

Lo I my arm has lost its power ; 

Lo I I drop my trusty brand. 

‘ Eyes, which forth l>chcl<l me going, 
Homewards ne'er shall see me hie ; 

Cousin, slop those tears o’erflowing. 

Let me on thy bosom die. 

' Thy kind hand my eyelids closing. 

Yet one favour I implore— 

Pray thou for my soul s re|x>sing, 

When my heart shall throb no more. 

'So shall Jesns, stilt attending. 

Gracious to a Christian's vow, 

Plea^l accept my ghost ascending, 

And a seat in hea%*cn allow.' 

Thus spoke gallant Duranrlarte ; 

Soon his brave heart broke in twain. 

Greatly joyed the Moorish party 
That the gallant knight was slaiiu 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Took from him hi.s helm and glaive; 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Dug his gallant cousin's grove. 

To perform his promise made, he 
Cut the heart from out the breast, 

That Belerma, wretched lady J 
Might receive the lost l>cquest. 

Sad was Montesinos’ heart, he 
Felt distress his bosom rend. 

' Oh 1 my cousin, Durandarte, 

Woe is me to view thy end I 

* Sweet in manners, fair in favour, 

Mild in temper, fierce in hght, 

Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 

Never shall behold the light. 

' Cousin, lo \ my tears be<lew thee ; 

How shall I thy loss surN'ive ? 

Durandarte, he who slew thee, 

Wherefore left he me alive?' 

Matilda faadnatci Ambroiio by sinking ihU ballad to him, accoto* 
ponyiag h«rs«ir on the harp ; that which follows it read, not without 
qualms of discomfort, in a lonely room at dead of night, out of oa 
old book of Spanish ballodf. by Antonia, another of Ambrooio's 
victims, whom Matilda, after he tired of her, obligingly put in hs 
power by sorcery. 

Alonzo the Brayo and tbo Fair Imogene* 

A warrior so bold, and a vi^n so bright, 

Conversed os they sat on the green ; 

They gaxed on each other with tender delight : 

Alonzo the brave was the name of the knight— 

The maiden’s, the Fair Im^cnc. 

'And, oh 1 ’ said the youth, 'since to-morrow I go 
To fight in a far-distant land, 

Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow. 

Some other will court you, and }*ou will besto«¥ 

On a wealthier suitor your hand 1’ 
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' Oh ! hush ihese suspicions,’ Fair Imogcnc said, 

‘ Offensive to love and to me ; 

For» if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I swear by the Vi^in that none in your stead 
Shall husband of Imogene be. 

* If e'er I, by lust or by wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonio the Brave, 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 

Your ghost at the marriage may sit by my side, 

M.iy tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 

And bear me away to the grave ! * 

To Palestine hastened the hero so bold, 

His love she lamented him sore ; 

But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, behold I 
A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 

Arrived at Fair Imogcnc's door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 

Soon made her untrue to her vows 5 
He darzlc^l her eyes, he bewildered her brain ; 

He caught her affections, so light and $0 vain, 

And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the maniage been blest by the priest 5 
The revelry now was begun ; 

The tables they groaned with the weight of the feast, 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased, 

When the bell at the castle told— one. 

Then first with amasement Fair Imogcnc found 
A stranger was placed by her side ; 

His air was terrific 5 he uttered no sound— 

He spake not, he moved not, he looked not around— 
But earnestly gared on the bride. 

HU vizor was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armour was sable to view ; 

All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight ; 

The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 

The lights in the chamber burned blue I 

His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay ; 

The guests sat in silence and fear : 

Al length spake the bride, while she trembled s ^ I pray, 
Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer.* 

The lady is silent ; the stranger complies- 
His vizor he slowly unclosed ; 

O God ! what a sight met Fair Imogcnc’s eyes ! 

What words can express her dismay and surprise 
When i% skeleton's head was exposed ! 

All present then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust from the scene $ 

The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about, 

While the speclrc addressed Imogcnc ; 

* Behold me, thou false one, behold me I * he cried 5 
• Remember Alonzo the Brave I 
God grams that, to punish thy falsehood and pride, 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by Ihy side ; 
Should lax thee with perjury, claim thee os bride, 

And bear ihce away to the grave I ' 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound, 


Not long lived the baron ; and none, since that time. 

To inhabit the castle presume ; 

For chronicles tell that, by order sublime, 

'Fhere Imogene suffers the pain of her crime, 

And mourns her deplorable doom. 

At midnight, four limes in each year, docs her sprite, 

When mortals in slumber arc bound, 

Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight, 

And shriek as he whirls her around. 

While they drink out of skulls newly tom from the 
Dancing round them the spectres arc seen ; 

Their iK^uor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl : ‘To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 

And his consort, the Fair Imogene.’ 

LewU'f JffurntU <»/<f IF#// Indian Pfv^rifUr ftod ihe Lift nthd 
Cerrts^Hdr»ui, publiihed in 1839, are ihe biooraphical authorities 
See also Mbs Birkhcad s Thi TnU »/ Ttrr^t, A Study pf tki GPtkie 
Rpmnncf (ipei). The Mpmk was edited by E. A. Baker in 1906. 

Charles Robert Maturln (1782-1824), bom 
in Dublin of Huguenot anccstr>', at fifteen en- 
tered Trinity College, and became curate first of 
Loughrea and then of St Peter^s, Dublin. He 
came fonvard in 1807 as an imitator of the blood- 
curdling and nightmarish style of novel-writing, of 
which ‘ Monk ’ Lewis was the modem master. The 
style, as Maturin afterwards confessed, was out of 
date when he was a boy, and he had not power 
to revive it. Tht Fatal Revenge, or the Family 
ofMontorio (1807), his first efibrt, was soon in high 
favour in the circulating libraries, and seems to 
have been liked the better because imagination and 
elaborated diction were carried to the height of 
extravagance and bombast To it succeeded The 
Wild Irish Boy {iZoZ), The Milesian Chie/{\%ii), 
Women, or Pour el Centre (1818), and Melmoth 
the Wanderer (1820)— all romances in three or 
four volumes. In Women Maturin aimed at 
depicting real life and manners, and %ye have 
pictures of Calvinistic Methodists, an Irish Meg 
Merrilies, and an Irish hero, De Courcy, com- 
pounded of contradictions and improbabilities. 
Eva Wentworth and Zaira, a brilliant Italian— 
who aftenvards turns out to be Eva’s mother- 
are drawn with some skill. De Courcy is in 
love with both, and both are blighted by his in- 
constancy. Eva, who is purity itself, dies calmly 
and tranquilly, elevated by religious hope ; Zaira 
meditates suicide, but lives on, as if spdl-bound 
to the death-place of her daughter and lover; 
and De Courcy very properly perishes of remorse. 
Maturin’.s tragrfy, Bertram, had a success al Drury 
Lane in 1816 ; his next, Manuel and Frtdolpho, 
were both promptly damned. Melmoth is the 
most hyperbolical of Maturin’s romances. The 
hero, a compound of Faust, Mephistophcles, the 
Wandering Jew, and the Prisoner of Chillon, 


While loudly she shrieked in dismay ; 

Then sank with his prey through the wide-yawning ground. 
Nor ever again was Fair Im^ene found, 

Or the spectre that bore her away. 


‘gleams with demon light,’ and, owing to a com- 
pact with Satan, lives a century and a half, meeting 
with all manner of preposterous adventures, which 
might be gruesome were they less tedious and 
puerile ; some of the details are absolutely sickening 
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and loathsome, and suggest the last convulsive 
efforts and peiaersities of the ‘ Monk ^ Lewis school 
of romance. There are two real mysteries about 
A/elmoth — onc that it should have fascinated 
Balzac and Rossetti ; the otlicr that in 1893 it 
should have been deemed worthy of republication, 
with a memoir, a bibliography, and a ‘ Note on 
Maturin,’ whom the nameless editors seem to 
rank above Goethe, Byron, Calderon, Marlowe, 
and Milton. In 1834 — the year of his premature 
death by accidentally swallowing an cmbrotralion 
Maturin published The Albi^ensesy intended as 
one of a series of romances illustrative of Euro- 
pean feelings and manners in ancient, mediic-val, 
and modern times. Laying the scene of his stor>- 
in France, in the thirteenth centurj’, the author 
connected it with the wars between the Catholics 
and the Albigcnses, the latter being the earliest 
of the reformers of the faith. Such a time was 
well adapted for the purposes of romance, as has 
been proved both before and since. Maturin pro- 
duced lively but fanciful pictures of the Crusaders, 
and eloquent descriptions of the Albigenses in their 
lonely worship among rocks and mountains ; but 
he had not the power of portraying or creating 
living characters, and his attempts at humour were 
dismal failures. The following, from Melmoth, 
shows Maturin at his best or worst, according as 
one takes him : 

Tbe Victim of the InQulsltloo. 

The reptiles, who fillctl the hole into which 1 had 
b«n thrust, gave rae opportunity for a kind of constant, 
miserable, ridiculous hostility. My mat had been placed 
tn the very seat of warfare I shifted it,— still they 
pursued me;— I placed it against the wall,— the cold 
crawling of their bloated limbs often me from 

my sleeps and still oficner made me shudder when 
awake. I struck at them I tried to terrify them hy 
ay voice, to arm myself against them by the help of 
®y mat j but, above all, my anxiety was ceaseless to 
defend my head from their loathsome Incursions, and 
my pitcher of water from their dropping into it. I 
^opteU a thousand precautions, trivial as they were 
inefficacious, but still there was occupation. I do assure 
you, Sir, I had nwe to do in my dungtan than in my 
utL To be fighting with reptiles in the dark appears 
the most horrible struggle that can be assigned to 
non ; but what u it compared to his combat with those 
reptiles which his own heart hourly engenders in a cell, 
and of which, if his heart be the mother, solitude is 
the father? I had another emp!o)'ment, — I cannot call 
it occupation. I had calculated with myself that sixty 
minutes made on hour, and sixty seconds a minute. I 
.began to think I could keep time as accurately as any 
clock in a convent, and measure the hours of my con- 
finement or^my release. So I sat and counted sixty; 
a doubt always occurred to me that I vxtt counting 
them /atUr t^n the clocks Then I wished to be the 
clock, that I might have no feeling, no motive for hurry- 
on the approach of tinte. Then I reckoned slower. 
Sleep sometimes overtook me in this exercise (perhaps 
I adopted It from that hope) ; but when I awoke, 

I applied to it again instantly. Thus I oscillated, 
reckoned, and measured lime on my mat, while time 
xoo 


withheld its dclicioui; diary of rising and setting suns, 
—of the dew.s of <lawn and of twilight,— of tlic glow 
of mommg and the diadcs of the evening. When my 
reckoning was broken by niy sleep (and I knew not 
whether 1 slept by day or by niglii), I tried to eke it 
^ out by my incessant repetition of minulci and seconds 
and I succcaled ; for I always consolc<l that 

whatever hour it was, sixty mlnute> muvt go to an 
hour. Had I led this life much longer, I might have 
been converted into the idiot \vhi>, as I Jiave read» 
from the habit of watching a cl«Kk, imitated its 
mechanism so well that when it was dawn, he v>unded 
tlic hour as faithfully as car could desire. Such was 
my life. 


Thoinns Bowdler {i754-«83S) has, .ns editor 
I of the ‘ F.nmily Shakespeare,’ been made to furnish 
the English language with a series of words with 
unjustly suspicious associations. Bom of wealthy 
p.irents at .Ashley near Bath, he went at sixteen 
, to St Andrews to study medicine, but gradu.atcd 
M.D. of Edinburgh in 1776. After some years of 
travel in France, Germany, Italy, and Sicily (twice 
climbing Mount Etna;, he settled in London, but 
did not practise his profession ; devoting him- 
self rather to charitable work in connection with 
prisons, penitentiaries, and M.agdalcn asylums, 
he became the continuator of John Howard’s 
good work. He was a friend of Howard’s, an 
intimate of the circle to which Mrs Montagu, 
Mrs Chaponc, and Hannah More belonged, and 
remembered Dr Johnson vividly. For ten years 
he lived at St Boniface in the Isle of Wight, and 
for the last fifteen years of his life at Rhyddings 
near Swansea. His LeUers Written in Holland 
(1788) give an account of the revolutionary 
movement of the previous year, and in 1815 he 
published one or two minor biographical works. 
But it was in 1818 that he produced ‘The Family 
Shakespeare, in 10 vols. ; in which nothing is 
added to the original text ; but those words and 
expressions arc omitted which cannot with pro- 
priety be read .aloud in a family.’ The work had 
a large sale, ran through more than half-a-dozen 
editions, and was long popular, spite of the ridicule 
it brought down upon the head of its editor. The 
last years of Bowdier’s life were given to the task 
of preparing an expurgated edition of Gibbon’s 
History, which was published in six volumes the 
year after his death, edited by his nephew, and 
described as being ‘for the use of Families and 
Young Persons, reprinted from the original text, 
with the careful omissions of all passages of an 
irreligious or immoral tendency.’ And the editor 
congratulated his uncle on ‘the peculiar happiness’ 
of having so purified Shakespeare and Gibbon 
that they could no longer ‘ raise a blush on the 
cheek of modest innocence, nor plant a pang in 
the heart of the devout Christian.’ It would be 
unfair to say that he also Bowdlerized the Old 
Testament ; but he prepared for a Sunday-school 
Society Seltet Chapters from the 014 Testament^ 
tvith Short Introduetions, issued in 1822. 
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The word Bo-.vdUrizt. first used apparently in 
1836, became common (usually as Bowdlense) 
from about 1870, with a whole train of derivatives 
- -Bou'dUrism, Bin^'dhriztilioHy Boicdlerizer, &c. 
and is rarely used save with sovereign contempt 
fur the process, the thcor)’, and the man, even by 
those who would unhesitatingly refuse to read 
aloud every and any passage of Shakespeare to 1 
boys and girls just old enough to understand and , 
appreciate the jests and allusions Howdler excised. ! 
If ilic work was to be done, it is doubtful if it 
<ould have been done much more judiciously. It | 
is one thing to Bowdlerize for a special purpose ; 
(juitc another to Bowdlerize by omissions what is 
meant to he a standard text (as Dr Mitchell for 
the Scottish Text Society Bowdlerized in 1897 
some of the Gude tinif God/if Biii/iidf) ; and a 
third thing to substitute as the authors consider- 
able passages which the original writer never 
wrote or imagined. Bowdicr was by no means 
the first or most prudish preparer of expurgated 
editions ; he was, indeed, considerably less precise 
than many more recent expurgators of Shake- 
speare for schools. Castrated editions of the 
classics arc an old-established institution, and 
the castration of Shakespeare had long been a 
familiar art. Garrick Bowdlerized him remorse- 
lessly, both on the stage and in print ; modern 
stage-managers carefully cut most of the pass- 
ages Bowdicr excised ; and it is something for 
the typical English Expurgator to have Swin- 
Inirne’s strong support and hearty commenda- 
tion : ‘ More nauseous or foolish cant was never 
chattered than that which would deride the 
memory or depreciate the merits of Bowdler. 
No man ever did better service to Shakespeare 
than the man who made it possible to put him 
into the hands of intelligent and imaginative 
children’ {Sludies in Prose and Poetry, page 98). 
Bowdler himself defended his Shakespearean 
enterprise in a temperately argued pamphlet 
called A iMter to 'the British Critic! which 
he said was occasioned by the censure pro- 
nounced in the work on ‘Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, 
Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, Reed, Malone, et 
Hoc Genus Omne.’ 

It is a really curious fact that, as has been 
pointed out in Vol. I. p. 433 . name Bowdler 
was associated with Elizabethan dramatic litera- 
ture as the cognomen of the very free-spoken and 
‘amorous gallant’ (of all things in the world!) in 
Heywood’s Fair Maid 0/ the Exchange. 

Sir John Borrow (1764-1848), bom in a 
thatched cottage in the village of Dragley Beck 
in North Lancashire, learnt mathematics at Ulver- 
ston, was timekeeper in a foundry’, and made a 
voyage in a Greenland whaler before be became 
mathematical teacher at Greenwich. Thence he 
was taken by Lord Macartney as his secretary 
to China and to the Cape. In South Africa (i 797 - 
1802) he was even more eminently serviceable 


than in China as explorer, map-maker, and ad- 
ministrator ; he was sent on missions to recon- 
cile Boers and Kaffirs, and explored many oul- 
lying parts of the colony. He had bought a 
house near T.ablc Mountain, where he meant to 
setde as a South African country-gentleman, when 
the Peace of .\miens restored the Cape (tempo- 
rarily) to the Dutch (1802), and B.-utow came home 
to sen e his country for forty years as secretary 
to the Admiralty under fourteen administrations. 

His zeal in promoting Arctic exploration is indi- 
cated by the way his name figures on the map 
of the Arctic regions — B.arrow Straits, Cape 
Barrow, v'Lc. He was all his life an indefatigable 
worker and an inexhaustible writer. Among his 
publications arc to be counted some two hundred 
articles in the Quarterly Review and a series 
in the Encyclopecdia Britannica ; Lives of Lord 
Macartney, Lord Howe, and Peter the Great; 
accounts of his travels in China and in South 
Africa— long standard works ; books on voyages 
to Cochin-China and the Arctic regions ; and a 
very interesting Autobiography (1847). There is 
also a Memoir of him by Staunton (1852). 

Robert Pliiiiicr Ward (1765-1846) was bom 
in London and bred at Oxford, went to the Bar, 
and was successively a judge, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, a lord of admiralty, and auditor 
of the civil list He wrote a history of the law 
of nations, several books on the law of belligerents, 
contraband, and the like, and in 1825 he pub- 
lished anonymously a discursively metaphysical 
and religious romance, Tremaine, or the Man of 
Rejiiument. As the author alluded to his intimacy 
with English statesmen and political events, and 
seemed to belong to the Evangelical parly in 
the Church, much speculation took place as to 
the authorship of the novel. The prolixity ol 
some of the dissertations and dialogues, where 
the storj’ stood still for half a volume that the 
parties might converse and dispute, rendered 
Tremaine heavy and tedious, in spite of some 
originality. But it was, as Blackwood thought, 

‘ cxtni>-agantly overrated,’ and ran through four 
editions in one year. In De Vere, or the Man 
of Independence (>827), the public dwelt with keen 
interest on a portraiture of Canning, whose 
career was then about to close in his premature 
death ; and this desultory roman d r/r/ used to be 
cited as a kind of authority on Canning’s vie^v3 
and manner of speech, the Wentworth of the 
slorj’ being a close study of the statesman. De^ 
Clifford, or the Constant Man (1841), is also a tale 
of actual life ; its hero is secrelar)’ to a Cabinet 
Minister, and the author revels in official details, 
social rivalries, and political intrigue. Canning 
sarcastically said that Ward’s law-books were as 
pleasant as novels, and his novels as dull as law- 
books. Now it but rarely happens that a volume 
either of the one set or the other is disturbed 
out of its dust-co\'cred repose in old libraries. 
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neury Lulirell (c. i-65-i«5,:,. a m.m of wit 
and fashion, and a clever and graceful \cr3iricr, 
was author of /frt'wVc- tojuli.i; a UiUr in Rhynu- 
(1820) ; of Crockfond House (1827). a satire against 
gambling ; and of some elegiacs and shorter pieces. 
He was a natural son of the Lord Carhainpton who 
as Colonel Lutlrell had been the defeated Govern- 
menl candidate in opposition to Wilkes, but had 
by Parliament been declared duly electetl ; he 
afterwards became notorious by his severities upon 
the Irish rebels of 1798. The son sat in the last 
Irish Parliament 1798-1800, and spent some years 
managing his father’s West Indian plantations, but 
came back to London to be a society lion and a 
favourite in the circle of Holland House : ‘ None of 
the talkers whom I meet in London society,’ said 
Rogers, ‘can slide in a brilliant thing with such 
readiness as he docs.’ As with other brilliant 
conversationists, his printed works hardly justify 
his lame, though they have happy descriptive 
passages, frequent touches of bright social satire, 
and couplets of epigrammatic incvitablcness! 
Byron, Moore, and Christopher North were at 
one in praising his Advice to Julia, from which 
these are short c.xtracts : 

London in Autumn. 

T'is August. Rays of ficreor heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat. 

As o’er it the faint hreeze, by fits 
Alternate, blows and intermits. 

For short lived green, a ni^set brown 
Stains every withering shrub in town. 

Darkening the air, in clouds arise 
Tir Egyptian plagues of dust and dies ; 

At rest, in motion^forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home, 

Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions---* Be ye hot !’ 

Day is intolcmble— Night 
As close and sulTocating quite ; 

And still the mercury mounts higher, 

Till London seems again on fire. 

November Fog. 

First, at the dawn of lingering day. 

It rises of an ashy gray ; 

I hen deepening with a sordid stain 
Of yellow, like a lion's mane. 

Vapour importunate and dense, 

It wan at once with every sense. 

The cars escape not. All around 
Returns a dull unwonted sound. 

Loath to stand still, afraid to stir, 

The chilled and puaaled passenger, 

Oft blundering from the pavement, tails 
To feel his way along the rails ; 

Or at the crossings, in the roll 
Of every carriage dreads the pole. 

Scarce an eclipse, with pall so dun, 

Blots from the face of heaven the sun. 

But soon a thicker, darker cloak 
'' raps all the town, behold, In smoke, 

Which steam -compelling trade disgorges 
From all her funraccs and forges 
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In pitchy clouiJ>, too <knsc to ri^', 

Dc'cends rejccic'l from the skits ; 

TUI struj^gHng day, cxtin-iiidicd 
At noon gives place to t.indledight. 

O Chcmislry, ntlractuc UiaiU, 

Descend, iti pity, to our ai l : 

Come wiili thy ail j>cnMding gase?, 

'I’hy cruciblcN retorts, .-m l 
Thy fearful energies .an<l Mmulcfs, 

Thy da/rling lights and mimic ihund^ : 

Cartoon in iUy train l»e seen, 

Dark Azoie and fair Oxygen, 

And W oUa«.ion and Davy guide 
The car that Ixrars ihcc, al thy aide. 

If any jwwcr tan, any how, 

.‘\ljoie these nui^nccs, ’tis ihou ; 

.\ncl >ce, to nid thcc, in the blow, 

The bill of .Nlicluel .Angelo ; 

Oh join — success a tlung of course is - 
Thy heavenly to his mortal forces ; 

Make all chimncy» chew the cu<l 
Like hungry cows, as chimneys should ! 

And since *lis only smoke wc draw 
Within our lung> at common law, 

Into their thirsty tubes \n: sent 
Fresh .air, by act of parliament. 

Jobli lloole (1727-1803), bom at Moorfields 
in London, was from 1744 to 1783 employed in 
the East India House, and earned the name of 
‘the translator' by his English versions of the 
Jerusalem Delivered (1763) and Rlualdo (l792> 
of Tasso, the dramas of Metastasio (1767), and 
the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto (1773-83). Scott 
^escribes the translator of the Ariosto as ‘a 
noble transmuler of gold into lead.’ His dramas 
Cyrus (1768), Timauthes (1770), and (1775) 

were failures. 

William Herbert (1778-1847), honourable 
and reverend, was third son of the first Earl 
of Camanon, and studied at Eton and Christ 
Church. He sal in Parliament from 1806 to 1812, 
took orders in 1814, and from 1840 .was Dean of 
Manchester. He had begun to publish poetr)’ in 
the first year of the century, and became especially 
famous for his translations from Scandinavian 
and his own poems on Scandinavian subjects, in- 
somuch that I 3 >Ton in English Bards and Scoteh 
ReT.de-.uers, speaking of his ‘rugged rhymes,’ talks 
of him as ‘wielding Thor’s hammer.' He trans- 
lated also from German and from Portuguese, 
contributed jo the Edinburgh Rexderv, and wrote 
much on natural histor)'. His chief original poems 
were Helga (1815); Hedin, or the Speetre oj the 
Tomb (1820); and AttUa, or the Triumph oJ 
Christianity ( 1 838X 

Henry Francis Cory (1772-1844), translator 
of Dante, was bom at Gibraltar, and educated at 
Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He took orders in 1796, became 
vicar, of Abbot’s Bromley in Staffordshire and 
, Kingsbury in Warwickshire, but from 1807 lived 
in London, being assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum from 1826 to 1837. He was buried in 
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Wesiminslcr Abbey. Cary, who at sixteen pub- 
lished poetry, was very widely read in Italian 
and French, as well as in the classics and 
English literature. In 1805 he published the 
Itiferuo of Uante in blank verse, and an entire 
translation of the Divitia Commedia in the same 
measure in 1814. He afterwards translated the 
Birds of Aristophanes and the Odes of Pindar, and 
wrote a series of short memoirs in continuation of 
Johnsons Lives of the Pocts^ which, with Lives of 
the early French poets, appeared anonymously in 
the Ijyndon Maj^aziue. First brought into notice 
by Coleridge, whom Car>" had met on the sea- 
shore at Litllehampton, the English Dante passed 
through four editions during the life of the trans- 
lator, and it still ranks as one of the principal ’ 
translations. It has some of the inevitable defects 1 
of a foreign tongue and an alien measure, but has 
many merits, and is more English and more easily 
read tlian the metrical translations that endeavour, 
by terzn rima or otherwise, more closely to imitate 
the rhythm of the original. 

Francesca of Rimini. 

I l>cgan : ‘Ban! ! willingly 
I would .iddrcss those two together coming, 

Which seem so light l>cforc the wind.^ He thus: 

^ Note thou, when nearer they to us .ipproach, 

Then by that love which carries them along, 

Entreat ; and they will come.* Soon as the wind 
Swayed them toward us, I thus framed my s}iecch: 

‘ O wcaric<l spirits ! come .and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained.* As doves, 

By fond desire invitc<l, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 

Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 

Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks. 

They, through the ill air spce<{ing, with such force 
My cry prcvaile<l, by strong affection urgc<l. 

* O gracious creature, and benign I who goest 
Visiting, through this element obscure, 

Us, who the world with bloody stain imbrued ; 

If for a friend the King of all wc owned, 

Our prayer to him should for thy peace arise, 

Since thou hast pity on our evil plight. 

Of whatsoc*cr to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will we he«ar, of that 
Freely with thee discourse, while e*cr the wind, 

As now, is mute. The land that gave me birth 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 
To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 

* Love, that in gentle art is quickly learnt, 

Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Tn*en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still : 

Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That, ns thou sec*st, he yet deserts me not. 

Love brought us to one death : Caina waits 

The soul who spill our life.* Such were their words ; 

At hearing which do>vnward I l>ent my looks. 

And held them there so long that the hard cried 1 

* What art thou pondering?* I, in answer, thus : 

* Alas ! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire. 

Must they at length to that ill pass have reached I * 

Then turning, I to them my speech addressed, 


And thus b^an : * Francesca ! your sad fate, 

Even to tears, my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes.* She rcplie<l : 

‘ Xo greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand ! That kens 
Thy learned instructor. Yet so eagerly 
If thou art bent to know the primal root, 

From whence our love gal being, I will do 
As one who weeps and tells bis tale. One day, 

For our delight, we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thralled. Alone we >vcrc, and no* 
Suspicion near us. Oftliroes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. ^Yhcn of that smile wc read, 

The wishctl smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer l>oth' 

Were love’s pun'cyors. In its leaves that day 
Wc read no more.* While thus one spirit spake, 

The other wailed so sorely that, heart -struck, 

I, through compassion fainting, seemed not far 
From death ; and like a corse fell to the ground. 

in the is the place to which munlcren a/o 

doomed. 

UgoUno and his Sons. 

A small grate 

Within that mew, which for my sake the name 
or famine bears, where others yet must pine. 

Already through its opening several moons 
Had shewn me, when I slept the evil sleep 
Th.at from the future tore the curtain off. 

This one, methought, as master of the sport, 

Rode forth lo chase the gaunt wolf and his whelps*. 
Unto the mountain which forbids the sight 
or Lucca to the Pisans* With lean brachs, 

Inquisitive and keen, before him ranged 
Lanfranchi with Sismondi and Gualondi. 

After short course the father and the sons 
Seemed tired and lagging, and methought I saw 
The sharp tusks gore their sides. When I awoke,. 
Before the dawn, amid their sleep I hcaitl 
My sons— for they were with me — weep and ask 
For bread. * • • 

Now had they wakened ; and the hour drew near 
\Vhen they were >vont to bring us food ; the mind, 
or each misgave him through his dream, and I 
Heard, at its outlet underneath, locked up 
The horrible tower : whence, uttering not a word, 

I looked upon the visage of my sons* 

I wept not : so all stone I felt within. 

They wept : and one, my little Anselm^ cried : 

^ Thou lookest so ! father, what ails thee ? * Yet 
I shed no tear, nor answered all that day 
Nor the next night, until another sun 
Came out upon the %vorld* \Vhtn a faint beam 
Had to our doleful prison made its >vay, 

And in four countenances I descried 

The image of my own, on either hand 

Through agony I bit 5 and they who thought 

I did it through desire of feeding, rose 

O* the sudden, and cried : * Father, we should grievet 

Far less if thou wouldst eat of us : thou gavest 
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The.^ weeds of miserable flesh we wear ; 

And do ihou strip them ofl* from us again.* 

Thcn» not to make them sadder, 1 kept down 
My spirit in stillness. That day and the next 
We were all silent. Ah, oVxl urate earth ! 

Why openMst not upon us? When we came 
To the fourth clay, then Caddo at my feet 
Outstretched did fling him, cr)'it>g, * Hast no help 
For me, my father? * There he died ; and c en 
Plainly, as thou seest me, saw 1 the three 
Fall one by one ’twixt the fifth day and sixth : 

Whence I betook me, now grown blind, to grope 
Oser them all, and for three da}'s aloud 
Callerl on them who were deacL Then fasting got 
The mastery of grief. 

The story \% told by Ugolino's (hoil. Durifi; the contests between 
Ouelphs and GhiUellinei in 1269, Count Ueohno delta Chcrardcsca, 
with two sons and two grandsons was shut up by Archbishop 
Kuggiero, and left to perish of starvation in what has since been 
otkd the Tower of Hunger at pjsa. Ugolino, who had repeatedly 
allied himself with the GucUlc cities, and had for a time suppressed 
•he Chibelline party in Pisa in the hope of becoming des{a)t of the 
city, was finally overthrown by his enemies, headed by the arch- 
bUhup. Dante describes the count and the archbishop as being 
deservedly lormeoted together, 'pent in one hollow of the ice.' 

This is how Cary renders the passage of Dante 
that was in Gray's mind when he wrote the first 
stanza of his and was imitated by B>Ton 

in the third canto of Don Juan : 

Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, •and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the mom have bid sweet friends farewell ; 

And pilgrim newly on his ro.ad with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 

There aie Lives of Cary by bis son (1^47) and by King (19*5). 

Dnvid Kicardo (1772-1823), author of several 
original treatises on economics, >vas bred to his own 
business by his father, a Jewish stockbroker origin- 
ally from Holland, but through reading Smithes 
Wealth 0/ Nations in 1799 w'as stirred to think 
and write on political economy. His first works 
were on The High Price of Dullion (1810), Pro* 
posnls for an Ecofiomical and Secure Currency 
(1816), and Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation (1817). The last work, that on which 
his repuLTtion rests, is remarkable for its close 
logical argument and its acumen rather than for 
any literary merit; it is indeed very hard reading. 
But it was justly considered the most important 
treatise on that science, with the single exception 
of Smith's Wealth of Nations* As such it made an 
epoch in the science of political economy, and 
became the iwt-book of the classical or abstract 
economic school. His special aim and achievement 
was to expound the theory of rent as the excess 
of the produce of the land over the cost of pro- 
duction of that land. And from this thesis came 
new statements as to w*agcs and value, and as 
to the incidence of taxation. Ricardo afterwards 
wrote pamphlets on the Funding System and 
on Protection to Agriculture. He had amassed 
great wealth as a stockbroker, and, retiring from 
business, he entered Parliament as representative 
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for the borough of Portarlington ; but he seldom 
spoke in the House, and only on subjects connected 
with lus favourite studies. He died at liis seat of 
(jatcoml>c Park in Clouccslershire. 

IIU works Were edited with a Life by McCulloch hi% 

letters to Mahhus. M'Culloch, Trotrer. &c. by tk^nxr and HoL 
lander (iS87>99). Hollanders Ctnttn^ry (1910). 

James .IIUI (1775-1836), born a shoemaker's 
son near .Montrose, studied for the ministr\’ .ni 
Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London as a 
literary man. He edited and wrote for various 
periodicals, and in 1806 commenced his History 
of British India (1817-18^ In 1819 the directors 
of the East India Company made him (though 
a Radical) assistant-examiner with charge of the 
revenue department, and in 1832 head of the 
examiners office, where he had the control of all 
the departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies, &c.) for the Encyclopadia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published his Ele* 
meats of Political Economy^ in 1829 an Analysis oj 
the Human Mindy and in 1835 the Fragfnent on 
Mackintosh. He was no mere disciple of Bcntham, 
but a man of profound and original thought, as 
well as of great reading. In psychology and ethics 
he carried the association principle further than 
it had yet been applied. In political economy 
he followed Ricardo. His mind was eminently 
logical ; he was a special enemy to all vague- 
ness in thought and argument, to all looseness 
in statement He was an unsparing critic, and 
Mackintosh’s credit suffered from Mill’s attack. 
His conversation gave a powerful stimulus to 
many young men like his own son and Crete ; 
he ranked as one of the main moulders of philo- 
sophical radicalism, as his views and Grote’s came 
to be called ; and he took a leading part in found- 
ing University College, London. Throughout life 
he cherished high ideals for himself and others, 
and he was a strenuous and unselfish reformer. 
Clearness and precision arc the main merits of 
his litorar)' style. It \\^s to Mill’s disadvan- 
tage that when he wrote he had no direct 
knowledge of India, its peoples and customs ; he 
applied his own precise political principles as a 
standard forjudging men dealing with a civilisation 
he imperfectly understood. But, as is generally 
admitted, bis History of India remains a great 
work in spite of the technical blunders specialists 
have pointed out, and in spite of his somewhat 
pronounced prejudices. The book dwelt perhaps 
overmuch on abuses, but it helped to bring about 
changes in administration ; as might be expected, 
Mill summed up strongly against Warren Hastings. 
This is his account of 

The Caae of Nuncomar. 

A few days after thb suspicious but loelfectual 
proceeding, a new prosecution was instituted against 
Nuncomar. At the suit of a native, he was taken 
up on a charge of forgery*, and committed to the 
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cou\mon gaol. Ho \va.$ Xncd before ihe Supreme 
Cour^ by .1 }\iry of Kuglisluiivn, convlclcd, and 
hanged. Xo iransaciion, perhaps* of ilu» whole 
admini^ilralion more deeply tainted llic reputation of 
llasiiiigs than the tragedy of Xiincom.ar. At the 
monieiil when he stood forih as the accuser of the 
Govcrnor gcncr.al, he wan charged with a crime alleged 
to have been committed five years before, tried, ami 
executed ; a proceeding which could not fail to generate 
the suspicion of guilt, and of an inability to encounter 
the weight of his testimony, in the man whose |>o\vcr 
to have prevented, or to have stopped (if he did not 
cause), the prosecution, it is not easy to deny. As 
Hastings, aware of the sinister interpretations to which 
the dc^lruct^on of an accuser, in circumstances so cxir.'^- 
ordinar)', wouhl assuredly expose him, clmsc rather to 
sustain the weight of those su>picions than to meet 
the charges by preventing or sii^pcmling the fate of 
the accuser, it is a fair inference, though mere resent- 
ment and spite might hurry some men to as great 
an indiscretion, that from the accus.ations he dreaded 
something worse than those suspicions. Mr Francis, 
in his examination Ivcforc the House of Commons on 
ihe iCth of April 17SS, declared that the effect of 
this transaction upon the inquiries carried on by the 
Hoar<i into the accusations against the Governor was * to 
defeat them : that it impressed a general terror on the 
natives with respect to prefening accusations against 
men in great power ; and that he and his coadjutors 
were unwilling to expose them to what appcarecl to 
him an<l these coadjutors, os >vcll as themselves, a mani- 
fest danger.* 

The severest censures were very generally passcxl upon 
this trial an<l execution ; amt it was afterwards exhibilctl 
ax matter of impeachment against l>oth Mr Hostings, and 
the Judge who presided in the tribunal. The crime for 
which Nuncomar was made to suffer was not o capital 
offence by the laws of Ilimiustan, either Moslem or 
Hindu; and it was represented os o procedure full of 
cruelty and injustice, to render a i>coplc amcnoble to 
the most grievous severities of o hiw with which they 
were unacquaintcfl, and from which, by their habits 
and associations, their minds were totally estranged. 
It was offirmetl that this atrocious condemnation and 
execution were upon on fxf>c 5 t f(t<io law, os the statute 
which crcatwl the Supreme Court ond its powers was 
not published till 1774, and the dale of the suppose<l 
forgery was in 1770 ; that the law which rendered 
forgery copital did not extend to Indio, os no English 
statute Includctl the colonies unless where it was ex- 
pressly stated in the law ; that Nuncomar, as a native 
Indian, for a crime committed against another Indi.an, 
not an Englishman, or even a European, was amenable 
lo the native, not the English tribunals 5 that the 
eridence adduced was not sufficient to warrant con- 
demnation ; and that, although the situation in which 
the prisoner was placc<l \vith rcgaixl to a man of 
so much power as the Governor-general should have 
suggeste<l to the Judge peculiar circumspection and 
tenderness, there was every appearance of precipita- 
tion, and of a predetermination to find him guilty 
and to cut him off. In the defence which was set 
up by Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Judge, in his 
answer at the bar of the House of Commons on the 
1 2th of December 1787, he admittetl that a native in- 
habitant of the provinces at lai^ was not amenable 


to the English laws or to the English tribunals ; and it 
was not as such, he affirmed, that Nuncomar was tried, 
but he maintained that a native inhabitant of (he 
English town of Calcutta, which was English property, 
which had long been governed by Englishmen and 
English laws, was amenable to the English tribunals, 
and justly, l>ccause he made it his volunlar)' choice 
to live under their protection ; and that il was in 
this capacity, namely, (hat of an inhabitant of Calcutta, 
that Nuncomar sufrerc<l the penalties of the English 
laws. If the competency of the jurisdiction was 
arhnitted, the question of evidence, where c\'idcnce 
was CO Implicated and contradictory, could not admit 
of any very clear and certain decision; and the Judge 
opposed the affinnation of its insufficiency by that of 
the contrary. He denied the doctrine that an English 
pcn.al statute extended lo the colonies only when that 
extension was expressed. The allegation of precipita- 
tion and unfairness, still further of corruption, in the 
treatment of the accused, he not only denied with 
strong expressions of abhorrence, but by a specification 
of circumstances endeavoured to disprove. ... Of the 
evidence it may fairly l)e obser>*cd, that though the 
forgery was completely proved by the oaths of the 
witnesses to the prosecution, it was as completely 
disproved by the oaths of the witnesses to the defence ; 
that there was no such difference in the character of 
the parlies or their witnesses as to throw the balance 
greatly to either of (he sides ; and that the preponder- 
ance, if any, was too weak to support an act of so 
much importance and delicacy as the condemnation of 
Nuncomar. Even after the judgment, the case was 
not without a remedy ; the execution might have been 
stayed till the pleasure of the King was known, 
and a pardon might have been obtained. This too 
the Court al)solu(ely refused, and proceeded with un- 
relenting determination to the execution of Nuncomar ; 
who, on the 5th of August, with a tranquillity and 
firmness that never were surpassed, submitted to his 
fate, not only amid the tears and lamentations, but 
the cries and shrieks of an extraordinary assemblage of 
his countr^inen. 

See hU son John Stuart i Bain's Mill 

(i8Ss); and Sir L. Stephen's Emgiitk l/tUttariams (vol. tL spooX 

Andrew Cherry (1762-1812), actor, dramatist, 
and author of * The Bay of Biscay/ was the son of 
a Limerick printer and bookseller. Having at 
seventeen abandoned his father’s business for the 
stage, he attained some eminence as an actor ai 
Drury Lane, and managed theatres in Swansea and 
Monmouth. Of his nine or ten plays several were 
fairly successful, but only SoMitt^s Daughter 
can be said to have * held the stage.’ On the other 
hand, at least three of his songs bid fair to prove 
imperishable — ‘The Bay of Biscay/ ‘The Green 
little Shamrock of Ireland/ and ‘Tom Moody, the 
Whipper-in.’ There is probably no piece in English 
literature so familiar to everybody as ‘ The Bay of 
Biscay ’ whose author's name is so utterly unknown ; 
not one in ten thousand who know the song by 
heart have any idea who wrote it (as is the case 
with not a few of our most popular songs), or ever 
heard of Andrew Cherry or his works. Nor is it 
always easy to see why some songs have attained 
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and maintained their exceptional popularity, thou^di 
doubtless it depends well-ni^'h as often on the 
music as on the words. In this case the comptjser, 
John Davy, is also little known. ‘Tom Moody’ 
ends with the following characteristic stanza : 

Thus Tom spoke Uis friends ere he up liis breath : 

‘ Since I see you’re resolved to be in at the death, 

One favour bestow— ’l is the l.'isl I shall crave — 

Give a rattling vkw-hollow tlirice over loy grave ; 

And unless at that warning I lift up my he.nd, 

My boys, you may fairly conclude 1 am dcad.‘ 

Honest Tom was olwywl, and the shout rent the sky» 
For every one joined in the lally ho cry, 

Tally-ho! Hark forward ! 

Tally-ho I Tally-ho ! 

Edward Ly.sa^lit (1763-181 0 > wit and song- 
writer, was the son of a proprietor at Brickhill in 
County Clare ; graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and M.A. at Oxford ; studied law at llic 
Middle Temple ; and was called both to the Irish 
and to the English Bar. Ultimately he practised 
in Dublin only, where he was a commissioner of 
bankruptcy, was a successful political pamphleteer, 
and had a brilliant reputation in literary' and 
social circles. He died in poverty. Among his 
songs are ‘Our Ireland,' ‘The man who led the 
van Of the Irish Volunteers,' and ‘ Kate of Gama- 
villa.' ‘Kilty of Coleraine' has been claimed for 
him on doubtful grounds; and ‘The Sprig of 
Shillelah,' usually printed as his, appears to have 
been by another hand. Some of his best verses 
were addressed to his godchild Lady Morgan 
(see page 780). 

Theobald Wolfe Toiie« born a coach- 
maker's son in Dublin, 2oih June 1765, studied 
(here at Trinity College and at the Middle Temple 
in London, and was called to the Irish Bar in 1789, 
but acted as secretary of the Catholic Committee, 
helped to organise (he United Irishmen in 1791, 
and four years later had to flee to America and 
thence to France. He laboured there incessantly 
to induce the Directory to invade Ireland, and 
held a command in Hoche’s expedition to Bantry 
Bay in 1796. In 1798 he again embarked in a 
small French squadron, which w'as captured after 
a fierce fight at the mouth of Lough Swilly. Tone 
was taken to Dublin, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged as a traitor, but cut his throat in prison, 
19th November 1798. His fragmentary autobiog- 
raphy and Journals describing the greater part of 
his career were edited by his son and published in 
America in 1826. Written with considerable spirit 
and vividness, their revelation of an adventurer 
and a character of reckless audacity has largely 
helped to make Tone the chief popular hero 
of rebellious Nationalism in Ireland. They are 
reprinted in Barry O'Brien's Aulobiograpy of 
Wolfe Tofu (1893). Contrasted estimates of Tone 
may be found in Madden’s United Irishmen (3rd 
Mries, 1846), and the Duke of Argyll's article in 
the Nineteenth Century for 1890. 


iivifttiv Xiigciif lt<*>tioltts i i77o?-i8o2), 
author of m.my son^s •* K.iihkcn (/More' one of 
them *, of a long epic, and of .i nHi>ical-dramatic 
piece on the Fren^*h invasion oY IrcKind in 1796, 
was the son of .1 proprietor at Leiterfyan in 
County Leitrim. His loyalty ^u^pcele(i by 

the Government, so that lie nas removctl from his 
magistracy, and he had come to Kngl.ind to study 
law a year before his death. He lias bad the 
nii^iforiune to have credited to him a number of 
pieces demonstrably by other authors ; thus from 
1830 on his friends persistently asserted that 
Canipbcll's * Exile of Erin' was his production. 

Thomas Ilrrinoily (1775 - 1802). who has 
been called ‘the Irish Chatlerton ’ rather from 
his sad fate than from the originality of his 
poetry, w‘a> the son of a schoolmaster at Ennis 
in County Clare. He showed extraordinars* apti- 
tude for the classics and a precocious facility in 
writing English verses of all kinds ; but having 
run away to Dublin, he lost the friends his 
abilities conciliated by irrepressible idleness and 
drunkenness, and threw away several chances of 
a good education. Having enlisted, he behaved 
well during a spell of foreign sendee, but, back 
in England, he swiftly sank into ruinous dis- 
sipation, and died in miscr>'. The two or three 
collections of poems published in his lifetime 
were after his death collected as The Harp of 
Erin (2 vols. 1807) by J. G. Raymond, who also 
published his Life (2 vols. 1806). 

William Hone (i78o-t84:\ famous as ‘in- 
fidel ' author, publisher, and Radical reformer, was 
bom at Bath the son of strictly religious parents, 
at ten became a London lawyer’s clerk, and at 
twenty started a book and print shop which 
soon failed. Already a pronounced democrat, he 
struggled to make a living by writing for various 
papers, started The 7 ><i?v//cr (1815), and next The 
Reforntisfs Register (1817); and made h i mscl f 
notorious by a scries of squibs and satires against 
the Government, some of which, such as The 
Political Litau)\ unmistakably contained parodies 
of the Catechism, the Athanasian Creed, and the 
litany. He was accordingly prosecuted, but in 
December 1817 he was acquitted after three 
separate (rials for publishing things calculated to 
injure public morals and bring the Prayer-book 
into contempt. Among his later satires, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank (long his most intimate 
friend), were The Political House that Jack built^ 
The Queetis Matrimonial Ladder^ The Man in 
the Moon^ and The Political Shataman, The 
Apocryphal New Teslatnenl (1820) was not de- 
signed to promote the reverent study of Scripture ; 
and the Quarterly Review denounced him as ‘a 
poor illiterate creature' and ‘a wTetch as con- 
temptible as he is wicked' — unjustly, as the sequel 
showed. Ancient Mysteries dealt largely >vith 
the old miracle-plays, and showed some curious 
reading. But his Miscellanies^ The Everyday 
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Book (1826), The Table-book (1837-28X and The 
Year-book (1829) were recommended by Southey 
(o alt interested in our national and local customs 
as having rendered good service in an important 
department of literature ; they constitute a calendar 
of popular English amusements^ sports, pastimes, 
ceremonies, manners, customs, and events incident 
especially to several days of the year. Charles 
Lamb was as commendatory — ‘ I like you and 
your book, ingenuous Hone,' was the beginning 
of verses to him ; the Every-eiay Book was, in- 
deed, dedicated to Lamb. Scott and Christopher 
North were also hearty in praise of these mis- 
cellanies, filled with curious lore. Vet in the end 
Hone found himself in a debtor’s prison, from 
which his friends extricated him to start him 
in a cofiec-liousc — also a predestined failure. In 
1830 he e<litcd Strutt’s S/for/s aud Pixsthnes^ and 
he contributed to the Penny Ma^nzitie and the 
Patrioi. By this time he had become a generally 
pt)pular ])crsonagc, old grudges having been for- 
gotten ; in the later years of his life he became 
devout, and used, indeed, to preach for orthodox 
independent ministers. Among the sixty-four pub- 
lications given under his name in the Dictionary 
of Xat tonal Biography (most of them written, 
compiled, or edited by himself) arc two autobio- 
graphical works on his early life and conversion in 
later years. 'I'hcrc is a Life by Hackwood (1912). 

William Stewart Rose (1775-1843), the 
translator of Ariosto, was the second son of the 
Treasurer of the Navy. Educated at Eton, he 
sat in l\'irliamcnt 1796-1800, and then till 1824 
was reading-clerk of the House of Lords ; but 
his tastes were wholly literary. To gratify his 
father, he began A Naval History of /he Late 
War (vol. i. 1802), which he never completed. 

^ Later works were verse translations from the 
French of the first part of Amadis de Gate I (1803) 
and of Lc Grand's text of Partenofex de Blois 
(1807); Letters to Henry Haltanty Esq.y from the 
North of Italy (2 vols. 1819), and a free metrical 
version of Casti’s Animnli Parlanti (1819), to 
whose cantos he prefixed introductor)* addresses 
to his friends Ugo Foscolo, Hookham Frerc, Sir 
Walter Scott, and others. In 1823 he published 
a condensed translation of Boiardo's Orlando 
hmantoralo^ and commenced his famous version 
of the Orlando Futioso (vol. \nii. 1831). This is 
not merely Rose's best work — it is still the best 
extant English translation of Ariosto, the only one 
which preserves much of the spirit of the original 
It was finished at Sir Walter Scott's request Rose 
was also author of a poem on The Crusade of 
St Louis (1810), Rhymes (1837), of epistles to his 
friends, and of talcs and sonnets ; and he was 
an occasional contributor to the Edinburgh and 
( 2 uarterly Reviews. Ill-health latterly compelled 
him to withdraw from society. Hoolc in his trans- 
lation of Ariosto had adopted the heroic couplet, 
whereas the original ottava rima was reproduced 


by Rose with some success, as may be seen from 
these stanzas ; 

Let him make haste his feet to disengage, 

Nor lime his wings, whom Love lias made a prize : 
For love, in fine, is nought but frenzied rage, 

By universal suffrage of the wise : 

And albeit some may shew themselves more sage 
Than Rolind, they but sin in other guise. 

For what proves folly more than on this shelf, 

Thus for another to destroy one’s self? 

Various are love s effects ; but from one source 
All issue, though they lead a different way. 

He is, ns ’iwcrc, a fore»t where, perforce, 

Who enter its recesses go astray, 

And here and there pursue their devious courts 
In sum, to you I, for conclusion, say, 

He who grows old in love, besides all pain 
Which wait such pa.ssion, well deserves a chain. 

^’oel TItoma.s Carrinctoii (1777-1830} was 
the son of a Plymouth grocer, who served in the 
navy, taught a school at Maidstone, and for ten 
years managed successfully a private academy 
at Plymouth Dock. From his youth he wrote 
poems, mainly in praise of Devonshire, its scenery, 
customs, and traditions. His best-known pieces 
were The Banks of Tamar (1820) and Dartmoor 
(1826). His collected poems, with a Life, were 
published in 1830. The extract is on the disa{>- 
pcarancc from earth of the pixies : 

They arc flown, 

BcAutiful fictions of our fathers, wove 
In Superstition’s web when Time was young, 

And fondly loved and cherished : they are floum 
Before the wand of Science ! Hills and vales, 
Mountains and moors of Devon, ye have lost 
The enchantments, the delights, the visions all, 

The elfin visions that so blessed the sight 
In the old days romantic Nought is heard 
Now in the leafy world but earthly strains^ 

Voices, yet sweet, of breeze, and bird, and brook. 

And u*atcr-falt ; the day is silent else, 

And night is stningcly mute 1 the hymnings high— 
The immortal music men of ancient times 
Heard, ravished, oft, are flown 1 Oh ye have lost, 
Mountains, and moors, nnd meads, the radiant throngs 
That dwelt in your green solitudes, and filled 
The air, the fields, ^vith beauty and with joy 
Intense : with a rich mystery that awed 
The mind, and flung around a thousand hearths 
Divinest talcs, that through the enchanted year 
Found passionate listeners I The very streams 
Brightened with visitings of these $0 sweet 
Ethereal creatures I They were seen to rise 
From the charmed waters, which still brighter grew 
As the pomp passed to land, until the eye 
Scarce bore the unearthly glory. Whm they trod, 
Young flowers, but not of this world’s growth, arosei 
And fragrance as of amaranthine bowers 
Floated upon the breeze. And mortal eyes 
Looked on their revels all the losdous night 5 
And, unreproved, upon their ravishing forms 
Gazed wistfully, as in the dance they moved, 
Voluptuous to the thrilling touch of harp 
Elysian I 
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Thomas Brown (1776- 1820), writer on 
philosophy, was son of ihc niinisler of Kirkma- 
breck in Galloway, and was (rained a physician. 
He appeared as an author before his twentieth 
year, his first work bein^^^ a review of Dr Darwin's 
Zoottomia. On the establishment of the Edift^ 
bwgh Review he became one of the contributors 
on philosophical subjects ; and when Leslie’s fit- 
ness for the Mathematical chair in the university 
was disputed by the orthodox because he had 
approved of Hume’s theory of causation, Brown, 
who still practised medicine, warmly espoused 
Leslie’s cause, and vindicated his opinions in an 
Inquiry into the Relation 0/ Cause and Effect, By 
modifying Hume’s doctrine in one or two points 
he sought to show that it docs not necessarily 
lead to scepticism in theology. In 1810 the 
philosophical physician was appointed colleague 
and successor to Dugald Stewart in the chair 
of Moral Philosophy, and he discharged the 
duties amidst universal respect till his death. 
Part of his leisure was devoted to the cultiva* 
tion of a taste for poeir)s and he published 
The Paradise of Coquettes (1814), The Wanderer 
of Nonmy (1815), and The Hewer of Spring 
(1816). Though not without fine thoughts and 
images, his verse wanted force and passion, and 
is now utterly forgotten. In philosophy, his ex- 
position was relieved by passages of old-fashioned 
eloquence ; he quoted largely from Uie poets, 
especially Akenside, and was too fiowery in his 
illustrations. His Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind were long popular as a text- 
book, but were never original nor profound, and 
are now antiquated. He departed from Reid and 
Stewart and the Scottish school in the direction 
of the English associationism, under the influ- 
ence of French sensationalism. Mackintosh held 
that he had rendered an important scr%'icc to 
mental science by his * secondary laws of sugges- 
tion or association — circumstances which modify 
the action of the general law, and must be 
distinctly considered in order to explain its con- 
nection with the phenomena.’ 

Sir Humphry Havy (1778-1829) was a great 
original investigator in chemistry and physics, a 
brilliant lecturer, and an author who expounded 
scientifle verities in a wonderfully popular style. 
He was bom at Penzance, where his father was a 
wood-carver. Both at school there and at Truro 
he developed a taste for story-telling, poetry, 
and angling, and for experimental science ; and 
in virtue of several rather pleasing poems was 
regarded as a poetical genius. Apprenticed to a 
Penzance surgeon in 1795, he made chemical ex- 
periments and entered on an encyclopaedic course 
of study, and in 1797 seriously took up chemistry. 
At Clifton, where in 1798 he became assistant to 
Dr Deddoes in his Pneumatic Institute, he met 
Coleridge and Southey, experimented on the re- 
spiration of gases (more tlUn once nearly losing 


his life), and discovered the eficcl of laughing-gas. 
riie account be gave (IjIs in his Researches^ 
Chemical and Philosophical , led to his 

appointment as lecturer to the Koval Institution, 
where he dcii\ercd his first lerture in 1801 ; and 
his eloquence and the novelty of bis experiments 
soon attracted brilli.int audiences. In 1803 he 
began thobc researches in agriculture in connec- 
tion with which were delivered his epoch-making 
lectures, published as Elements of Agricultural 
Chesnisiry (1813). His fame chiefly rc>ts on the 
views originated in his B.akcrian lecture On Some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity (i8<y^>\ followed 
up by the grand discovery that the alkalies and 
earths arc compound substances formed by oxygen 
united with metallic bases. He first decomposed 
potash in 1807 ; when he saw the globules of the 
new metal, potassium, his delight was ecstatic 
He next decomposed soda, bar)’la, strontia, lime, 
and magnesia ; discovered the new metals sodium, 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium ; and 
proved the earths proper to consist of metals 
united to oxygen. In 1812 Davy was knighted, 
and married a lady of wealth ; in 18(3 he resigned 
the Chemical chair of the Royal Institution. To 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action he 
visited (he Continent with Faraday, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction by the French 
savaniSy though Britain and France were at war. 
In 1815 he investigated fire-damp and invented 
the safety- lamp. He was created a baronet in 
1818, and had succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as 
President of the Royal Society, when in 1820-23 
his researches on electro-magnetism were com- 
municated to the society. After an apoplectic 
attack in 1826, he twice wintered in Italy, and 
he died at Geneva on his way homcuTird. 
Among his writings were Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); a disquisition On the Safely^ 
lamp (1818); Salmoniity or Days of Flyfish- 
ing (1838), an entertaining and popular volume 
modelled on Izaak Walton, but of considerable 
scientific interest — for Davy was not merely an 
enthusiastic angler but a patient student of the 
natural history problems suggested by the pastime. 
The interlocutors are Halieus, an accomplished 
angler ; Omithcr, a country gentleman interested 
in sports generally ; Poictes, an enthusiast for 
nature ; and Physicus, a naturalist— all mainly 
imaginary characters, though the substance of 
actual conversations is sometimes given, and 
notes from Davy’s journal were systematically 
worked in. In his Consolations in Travel (written 
at Rome in his last winter there, and posthumously 
published in 1830), wc have a series of specu- 
lations on moral and ethical questions, \rith 
descriptions of Italian scenery, mainly in conver- 
sations between Ambrosio, an enlightened Roman 
Catholic ; Onuphrio, an English patrician verging 
on scepticism ; and a third interlocutor, Philalethes, 
who may generally be taken as representing Davy 
himself, though sometimes his views are put tn 
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the mouth of ‘ I'hc Unknown.^ Eubatlics, who 
occasionally a|)pears, was Dr Wollaston. Davy, 
though a member of no communion but ‘the 
Cluirc.h of Christ' in the widest sense, was keenly 
interested in the defence of spiritual religion and 
the belief in immortality and God against inate- 
nalism or the more radical forms of scepticism. 

Salmon and Sea Trout. 

Sc ESK—A^/t Maref. T I M 

I\nett5. I l>cgin to be tire^b This is really a long 
day's journey : and these last ten miles through l>ogs, 
with no other view than that of mountains half hid in 
Tnist<, ami brown waters that can hardly Ik called lakes; 
and w'ith no other trees than a few stunted birches, that 
look so little alive that they might Ik supposed imme- 
diately dcsccmicd from I Ik bog-woo<l, everywhere scat- 
terc<l iKncath our feet. This is the most kirrcn part of 
one of the most <lcsolate countries I have ever pas&etl 
through in Europe; and though the inn At sStrathgarve 
is tolerable, that of Aiichnashecn is certainly the w*orst 
I have ever secr\,~and I hope the worst I shall ever 
see. We ought to have goo<l amusement at Pool Ewe, 
to com}Knsatc us for this uncomfortable day*s journey. 

IMUus, I trust we shall have sport, as far as salmon 
and sea trout can furnish sport. But the difficulties of 
our journey arc almost over. See, Loch Marcc is 
strctchc<l at our feet, and a good boat with four oars 
will carry us in four or five hours to our fishing ground : 
and that time will not Ik misspent, for this lake is not 
ficvoid of iKAutiful and even grand scenery. 

Pcitt. The scenery iKgins to improve ; and that cloud- 
brcastc<l moimtnin on the left is of the l>csi character of 
Scotch mountains : these woo<]s, likewise, arc respect- 
able for this northern country. I think I see islands 
also in the distance : and the (juantily of cloud always 
gives effect to this kind of view; ami perhaps, without 
such assistance to the imagination, there would be 
nothing even approaching to the sublime in these coun- 
tries; but cloud and mist, by creating obscurity and 
offering a substitute for greatness and distance, give 
something of an Alpine and majestic character to this 
region. 

Orniih^, As we are now fixed in our places in the 
l)oat, you will surely put out a ro<l or two with a set of 
flics, or try the tail of the par for a large trout or 
salmon : our fishing will not hinder our progress. 

Hat, In most other lakes I should do so ; here I 
have often tried the experiment, but never with success. 
This lake is extremely deep, and there are very few 
fish which haunt it generally except char ; and salmon 
seldom rest but in particular parts along the shore, 
which we shall not touch. Our voyage will be a pic- 
turesque rather than an angling one. I see we shall 
have little occasion for the oars, for a strong breeze 
is rising, and blowing directly down the lake; we shall 
Ik in it in a minute. Hoist the sails ! On we go 
we shall make our voyage in half the number of hours 
I had calciilatc<l upon ; and I hope to catch a salmon 
in time for dinner. 

P<fUt. The sccnciy improves as we advance nearer 
the lower parts of the lake. The mountains become 
higher, and that small island or peninsula presents a 
Imld craggy outline ; and the birch wood below it, and 
the pines above, make a scene somewhat Alpine in 


character. But what is that la^e bird soaring above 
the pointed rock, towards the end of the lake ? Surely 
it is an eagle ! 

//at. You arc right, it is an eagle, and of a rare and 
peculiar species— the grey or silver eagle, a noble bird I 
From the sue of the animal, it must be the female ; and 
her aery is in that high rock. I dare say the male is 
not far off. 

Physicus. I think I see another bird of a smaller size, 
perched on the rock IkIow, which is similar in form. 

Hat, You do : it is the consort of that beautiful and 
l>ow*crful bird ; and 1 have no doubt their young ones 
arc not far off. 

Poict, Look at the bird ! She dashes into the Nvatcr 
falling like a rock, and raising a column of spray; she 
has fallen from a great height. And now she rises again 
into the air ; what an extraordinary sight ! 

Hat. She is pursuing her prey, and is one of our 
fraternity, — a catcher of fish. She has missed her quarry 
this time, and has movetl further down towards the river, 
and falls again from a great height. There ! You see 
her rise with a fish in her talons. 

Pout, She gives an interest which I hardly expected 
to* have found to this scene. Pray are there many of 
these animals in this country? 

Hat. Of this species, I have seen but these two, and 
I believe the young ones migrate as soon as they can 
provide for themselves ; for this solitary bird requires a 
large space to move and feed in, and does not allow its 
offspring to partake its reign, or to live near it. Of 
other s|>ecics of the eagle, there arc some in different 
parts of the mountains, particularly of the Osprey; and 
of the great fishing or brown eagle ; and I once saw a 
very fine and interesting sight in one of the Crags oi 
Ben Wcevis, near Strathgnr\’e, as I was going, on the 
20th of August, in pursuit of bldck game. Two parent 
eagles were teaching their offspring— two young birds— 
(he manoeuvres of flight. They began by rising from 
the top of a mountain in the eye of the sun (it was 
about midday, and bright for this climate). They at 
first made small circles, and the young binis imitated 
them ; they paused on their wings, waiting till they had 
made their first flight, and then took a second and larger 
gyration, — always rising towards the sun, and enlarging 
their circle of flight so os to make a gradually extending 
spiral. The young ones still slowly followed, apparenlly 
flying better as they mounted ; and they continued this 
sublime kind of exercise, always rising till theylKcame 
mere points in the air, and the young ones were lost, and 
aftenvards their parents, to our aching sight. But we 
have touched the shore, and the lake has terminated: 
you arc now on the river Ewe. 

Poiet^ Arc we to fish here ? It is a broad clear 
stream, but I sec no fish, and cannot think it a good 
angling river. 

HaL We arc nearly a mile above our fishing station, 
and we must first see our quarters and provide for our 
lodging before we begin our fishing : we must ^valk a 
little way before we find the inn. 

PoUt, Why, this inn is a second edition of Auchna* 
sheen. 

HaL The interior is better than the exterior, thanks 
to the Laird of Brahan : we shall find one tolerable 
room and bed ; and we must put up our cols and 
provide our food. What U our store, Mr Purveyor ? 

Pkyt, I know we have good bread, tea, and supur^. 
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Then there is the quarter of roebuck wc got at Gordon 
Castle; and Ornithcr has furnished us wiUi a brace of 
wild ducks, throe leash of snipes and a brace of golden 
ploven, by his mountain cxpc<iilion of yesterday; and 
for fish wc depend on you. Vet our host says there arc 
fresh herrings to be had, and small cod*fish, .an<l salmon 
and trout in any quantity, and the claret an<l the Kerin* 
tosh arc safe. 

//a/. Why, we shall fare sumptuously. A> it is not 
lime yet for shooting grouse, we must divide our spoil 
for the few days we shall slay here. Vet there arc young 
snipes and plovers on the mount.ains above, and I have 
no doubt we might obtain the Laird’s permission to 
kill a roebuck in the woo<ls or a hart in the moun- 
tains; but this is always an uncertain event, and I 
advise you, Ornithcr, 10 become a fisherman. 

Orfi. I shall wail till I sec the results of your skill. 
At all events, in this country I can never want amuse* 
mcnl, and I dare say there are plenty of seals at the 
mouth of the river, and killing them is more useful to 
other fishermen than catching hsh. 

/fa/. Let there be a kettle of w.ntcr with salt ready 
boiling in an hour, mine host, for the fish wc catch or 
buy; and see that the potatoes arc well dressed : the 
servants will look to the rest of our fare. Xow for our 

(From 

The Future State. 

Ambresh, Revelation has not disclosed to u.s the 
nature of this stale, but only fixed its certainty. We 
are sure from geological facts, as well as from sacred 
history, that man ts a recent animal on the glolie, and 
that this globe has undergone one considerable revolu- 
tion, since the creation, by water ; and we arc .taught 
that it is to undergo another, by fire, prej>aratory to a 
new and glorified state of existence of man ; but this is 
all we are permitted to know, and as this state is to be 
entirely different from the present one of misery and 
probation, any knowlc<lge respecting it would be useless, 
and indeed almost ini{>ossibIe. 

PhilaUika. My genius has placed the more exalted 
spiritual natures in comet ary worlds, and this last fiery 
revolution may be produce<l by the appuisc of a comet. 

Amb. Human fancy may imagine a thousand wa>'s 
in which it may be producetl ; but upon such notions 
it is absurd to dwell. I will not allow your genius the 
slightest approach to inspiration, and I can admit no 
verisimility in a reverie which is fixed on a foundation 
you nowallow to be so weak. But see, the twilight is 
beginning to appear in the orient sky, and there arc 
some dark clouds on the horizon opjMsite to the cr.itcr 
of Vesuvius, the lower edges of which transmit a bright 
light, shewing the sun is already risen in the country 
beneath them. I would say that they may serve as an 
image of the hopes of immortality derived from rcvcia* 
tion ; for we arc sure from the light reflected in those 
clouds that the lands below us arc in the brightest sun- 
shine, hut wc arc entirely ignorant of the surface and 
the scenery; so, by revelation, the light of an imperish- 
able and glorious world is disclosed to us ; but it is 
in eternity, and its objects cannot be seen by mortal eye 
or imaged by mortal imagination. 

Phit^ I am not so well read in the Scriptures as I 
ho|>e I shall be at no very distant time; but I believe 
the pleasures of heaven arc mentioned more distinctly 
than you allow in the sacre<l writings. I think I 
remember that the saints arc said to be cro^vned with 


palms and amaranth >. nnd tljai they are descril>c>I as 
[KTpelually liymning and j r.ii'in;; 

Avt't. 1 fd> is evidently '^nly inci.i| liorical ; mu'ic is 
the ^nsual pleasure wliich d|>pro,nclu*s nearest to an 
intellectual one, and proluMy m.iy rcprvs<ni the delight 
resulting from the perception of tftc h.irmony of things 
an<l of truth seen in The pnliii as an evergreen 

tree, and the amaranth a perdurable llouer. are emblems 
of immortality. If I am allouc^l to give a metaphorical 
allusion to the future slate of the blc^sol. I should 
image it by the orange-grove in that $hcltcrc<l glen, oii 
which the sun is now beginning lo shine, and (-f which 
the trees arc al the same time loa<lc<l with sweet golden 
fruit .and balmy silver flowers. Such objects may well 
portray a state in which ho|>e and fruition 1>ccoine one 
eternal feeling. (From ihc C^nsclatu^ns.') 

There u*ai aa edllion of Davy's collected works (9 vols.) in 
and his brother, I)t John Davy, prepared his 
(a voIs.X See also his Fragmentafy Rttnaint (1S5S), and the 
Lives by Dr Karls and Ur T. £. Thorpe (1096). 

Dr Thoiiia.s M^Crlc ( 1 772-1835), Scottish 
histori«in, biographer, and divine, was bom at 
Duns in Berwickshire, studied at Edinburgh, and 
was ordained in 1795 pastor of a Secession con- 
gregation there belonging lo the section known as 
‘Anti-burgher,’ from their refusal to sanction the 
burgess’s oath of allegiance to an uncovenanted 
king. He also acted as professor of divinity. His 
works exhibit vast and minute research, and con- 
scientious though they arc, are almost inevitably 
biassed in favour of the high Presbyterian polity 
and its defenders and heroes. His best-known 
books are a scholarly Life of Knox (1813), which 
for the 6rst time gave a substantially historical and 
not obviously partisan view of a great actor on the 
national stage ; an equally original Life of Andrew 
Melville (1819) ; and histories of the ‘progress and 
suppression’ of the Reformation in Italy and in 
Spain (1837-39). In 1817 he published in three 
successive numbers of the ChrisUan Imtructor a 
trenchant review of The Tales of My Landlord^ 
whose authorship wtis not yet revealed, as regards 
their treatment of the Covenanters and their per- 
secutors. M'Crie*$ aim was to prove that the 
author showed gross partiality to the persecutors of 
the Presbyterians by ignoring or glossing over the 
severities and cruelties they perpetrated, and by 
making the oppressors, especially Claverhouse, 
seem admirable, contrary' to historical truth ; while 
he unfairly exaggerated the peculiarities of certain 
extreme Covenanters, and, In defiance of fact, repre^ 
sented the Covenanters generally as mere ignorant, 
foolish, and violent fanatics. On these matters 
NPCrie was a much more accurate historian than 
Scott, and easily convicted him of many misappre- 
hensions and misstatements in general and detail. 
By his own side he was held as having had a 
magnificent triumph over ‘the Great Unknown.’ 
Scott had at first pooh-poohed M^Cric’s strictures, 
and resolved not even to read them ; but, as 
Lockhart said, he ‘ found the impression they 
were producing so strong that he soon changed 
his purpose and devoted a very large part of his 
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article for the Quarterly Review to an elaborate 
defence of liis own picture of the Covenanters’ — 
that is, Scott as Scott defended in the Quarterly^ 
in a review of his own unacknowledged works, 
his own historical representations there set forth. 
The following extracts are from the earlier part 
of M'Crie’s famous review of The Tales : 

riie same reganl to llie truth of history must be ob- 
ser\ecl when Ijctitious personages are introduced, pro- 
vided (he reader is taught or induced to form a judgment 
from (hem of (he parties (o which they are represented os 
belonging. If it is permiUed to make embellishments on 
llic scene, with the view of giving greater interest to the 
piece, the utmost c.arc ought to he taken that they do not 
violate the integrity of character ; and they must be im- 
partially distril>utc^h and c<|ually extended to all parties, 
and to the virtues and vices of each. This is a delicate 
ta^k, hut tlie undertaker imi>oscs it U|>on himself, >vi(h 
all its rcNponsibilitics. Besides fidelity, impartiality, and 
judgment, it rc(|uires an extensive, and minute, and 
accur.itc .actjuaintance with the history of the |>crio<l 
selected, including the history of opinions and habits, 
as well as of events. And we <lo not hesitate to say 
that this is a species of intelligence which is not likely 
to be posscsscil by the person who holds in sovereign 
contempt the opinions which were then deemed of the 
utmost moment, an<l turns with disgust from the very 
exterior manners of the men whose inmost habits he 
affects to disclose. Nor will the multifarious reading 
of the dabbler in everything, from the highest affairs of 
church an<I state down (0 the economy of the kitchen 
ami the management of the stable, keep him from 
blundering here at every .step. . • . 

The guides of public opinion c.annot l>e loo jealous in 
guanling against the encroachments of the writers of 
fiction upon the province of true history, nor loo faithful 
in pointing out every transgression, however small it 
may appear, of the sacrc<l fences by which it is pro- 
tected. Such writers have it in their power to do much 
mischief, from the engaging form in which they conVey 
their sentiments to a numerous and, in general, un- 
suspecting class of readers. When the scene is laid in 
a remote and fabulous period, or when the merits and 
conduct of the men who arc made to figure in it do not 
a (Teel the great cause of truth and of public good, the 
writer may be allowed to exercise his ingenuity, and 
to amuse his readers, without our narrowly inquiring 
whether his representations are historically correct or 
not. But when he speaks of those men who were en- 
gaged in the great struggle for national and indisidual 
rights, civil and religious, which took place in this 
count r>» previous to the Revolution, and of all the 
cruelties of the oppressors, and all the sufTerings of 
the oppressed, he is not to be tolerated in giving a false 
and distorted view of men and measures, whether this 
pmcc^ from ignorance or from prejudice. Nor should 
his misrepresentations be allowed to pass without severe 
reprehension when their native tendency is to shade the 
atrocities of persecution, to diminish the horror with 
wliich the conduct of a tyrannical and unprincipled 
government has l)ccn so long and so justly regarded, 
and to traduce and vilify the characters of those men 
who, while they were made to feel all the weight of 
its severity, continued to resist, until they succeeded in 
emancipating themselves, and securing their posterity 


from the galling yoke. On this supposition, it is not 
sufheient to atone for such faults that the work in 
which they are found displays great talents ; that it 
contains scenes which arc descrilied with exquisite pro- 
priety and truth ; that the leading iacis in the history 
of those times are brought foru ard ; that the author has 
condemned the severities of the government ; that he is 
often in a mirthful and facetious mood ; and that some 
allovanccs must be made for a desire to amuse his 
readers, and to impart greater interest to a story w hich, 
after all, is for the most part fictitious. . . . 

One charge which he frequently brings against the 
strict Bresbylcrians is that of a morose and gloomy 
bigotry*, dispbiycd by their censuring of all innocent 
recreations. This he endeavours to impress on the 
imagination of his reader in the very first scene, by 
represcnling them as refusing, from such scruples, to 
attend the wcaponschaws appoinlcil by government. 
*Thc rigi>ur of the strict Calvinists/ says he, ‘increased 
in proportion to the wishes of the government that it 
should l>c relaxed. A supercilious condemnation of all 
manly jiastimes and harmless recreations distinguished 
those who professed a more than ordinary share of 
sanctity.^ . . . The fact is, that from the Reformation 
down to the period in which the scene of this tale is 
laid, such exercises and pastimes were quite common 
throughout Scotland ; children were carefully trainetl to 
them when at school ; professors in universities attended 
and joined in them, as w ell as their students ; and the 
Presbyterian ministers, having practised them at school 
and at college, instead of condemning them as unlawful, 
did not scruple to countenance them with their presence. 
There were some of these precise preachers for whom, 
w'c suspect, our author (with all his intimate knowictige 
of such sports) might not have been quite a match in 
shooting at the popinjay ; and in playing with them 
at the rapier or small-sword, or in wrestling a fall, we 
are afraid he might have come oflT as badly as Sergeant 
Bothwcll did from the bratvny arms of John Balfour of 
Burley. . , . 

The second instance which goes to prove that the 
author's statements impeding the religious sentiments 
and customs of that period arc not to be depended upon 
relates to the use of the Book of Common Prayer. 
‘The young at arms/ says he, ‘were unable (0 avoid 
listening to the prayers read in the ehurehes on these 
oeeasiOHs^ and thus, in the opinion of their repining 
parents, meddling with the accursed thing which is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord/ Now, though 
the author had not stood in awe of that ‘dreadful name/ 
which all Christians are taught to venerate, nor been 
afraid of the threatening, ‘ The Lord >vill not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain,' we would have 
thought that he would have at least been careful to save 
himself from ridicule by ascertaining the truth of the 
fact which he assumes as the foundation of his irreverent 
jest. How, then, does the fact stand? Prayers were 
not read in the parish churches of Scotland at that time, 
any more than they were in the meeting-houses of the 
indulged, or in the conventicles of the stricter Presby- 
terians. The author has taken it for granted that the 
Prayer-Book was introduced into Scotland along with 
Episcopal government at the Restoration. We are 
astonished that any one who professed to be acquainted 
with the history of that period, and especially one who 
undertakes to describe its religious manners, should lake 
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Up this erroneous notion. The English Hook of Common 
Prayer was never introduced into Scotland, and, previous 
to 1637, was used only in the Chapel Royal, and perhaps 
occasionally in one or two other places, to plea.>e the 
king. The history of the short-lived bcottbh Prayer- 
Book is well known. At the Restoration neither the 
one nor the other was imposetl, hut the public worship 
was left to be conducted as it had l>cen practised in the 
Presbyterian Church. Charles II. w.as not so fond of 
prayers, whether read or extempore, xs to interest him- 
self in that matter; his maxim svas, that Prc5l>)*tcriani>m 
was not fit for a gentleman ; his dissipated an<l irre- 
ligious courtiers were of the same opinion ; and therefore 
Episcopacy was established. As for the xspiring church- 
men who farthered and pressed the cliange, they were 
satisfied with seating tliem.selvo in their rich bishoprics. 
Accordingly, the author will not find the Prcsbyieriatis 
* repining * at this imposition: and had he examine<l 
their writings, as he ought to have done, he would have 
found them rcpcate<l]y admitting tliat they had no such 
grievance. • • . For the sake of giving cflecl to a 
(particular scene, the author does not hesitate to violate 
historic truth and probability, and even to contradict 
his own statements or admissions. Instances of this 
occur in some of his best descriptions, and they show 
that though he has the imagin.ition and feeling of a 
poet, he is deficient in the judgment and discriminating 
taste of a historian. 

works fill four volumes (i^SS*'57) i and there b a Life 
hy hU 900 (1640). 


Tbomns Campbell 

was born in Glasgow on the 27th July 1777. The 
youngest of eleven, he came of a good Highland 
family, the Campbells of Kirnan in Argyllshire, 
who traced their origin to the first lord of Lochavve. 
The property, however, had passed from the old 
race, and the poet’s father carried on business 
in Glasgow as a trader with Virginia. The 
American Revolution brought disaster, and in his 
latter days Alexander Campbell subsisted on a 
small income derived from a merchant’s society, 
aided by his industrious wife, who took in young 
collegians as boarders. Thomas passed in 1791 
from the grammar-school to the University of 
Glasgow, and was particularly distinguished for 
his translations from the Greek ; a translation of 
part of the Clouds of Aristophanes being specially 
commended. He had already gained a prize for 
an English poem, an Essny on the Origin 0/ Evity 
modelled on Pope. Other poetical pieces, written 
between his fourteenth and sixteenth year, show 
his delicate taste and*care of diction. He became 
tutor to a family in Mull, and about this time met 
with his * Caroline of the West,' the daughter of 
a minister of Inveraray. In 1794 he begged five 
shillings from his mother, and walked to Edin- 
burgh to attend the trials of Muir and Gerald for 
sedition — for he was already a stout Reformer and 
admirer of the French Revolution. The winter of 
1795 him again at college work in Glasgow, 
and supporting himself by private tuition. Next 
year he was again tutor in the Highlands, this 
time in Appin ; thereafter he repaired to Edin- 
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bni-h, hesitated between tin- ( Imri h and the law, 
but soon abandoning all h<»pr*^ of eillier. employed 
himself in i>n\ate teaching .md work for the book- 
seUer>. Poetry was not neglected, and in Apnl 
* 7 W appeared his Pleasure ^ oj Hope. The copy- 
right was sold for ^60 ; but lor some years the 
publishers ga\c the poet ^50 on e\ery new edition 
of two thousand copies, and allovxccl him, in 1S03, 
to publish a quarto subscriplion-copy, fron^ which 
he realised about ^1000. It was in a ‘du^^ky 
lodging' in Ali»on Square, Edinburgh, th.tt the 
Pleasurei of Hope was composed ; much of it w;is 
thought out in walks round .^^thu^s Seat, and the 
opening lines were suggested by the Firth of honh 
as seen from the Cahon Hill. The poem went 
through four editions in a twelvemonth, haMng 
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captivated all readers by its varied melody, polished 
diction, generous sentiment, and touching episodes ; 
and in picturing the horrors of war and the parU- 
tion of Poland the poet warmed to noble rage : 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time \ 

Samutia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pilyi^^S 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe I 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear. 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career \ 
Hope, for a season, Kide the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked— as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there 5 
Tumultuous Murder .shook the midnight air— 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 

His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 

The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way. 

Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay I 
Hark 1 as the smouldering piles with thunder fail, 

A thousand shrieks for hopdess mercy call \ 
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ICartli shook, red meteors fl.ished .along the sky, 

Anil conscious N.aturc shuddered at the cry ! 

Defects were noted in the Pleasures of Hope — lack 
of connection between the parts, florid lines, and 
imperfect metaphors ; but such a series of genial 
pictures, of dignified and suggestive thoughts, in 
such terse and polished verse had rarely been 
found in a poem written at the age of twenty-one. 
More than a hundred and fifty new lines were 
added after the first edition. 

Shortly after its publication Campbell visited the 
Continent. He sailed from Leith for Hamburg in 
June iSoo, and proceeding thence to Katisbon, 
witnessed the action which gave that city to the 
Freni h. The poet stood with the monks of the 
Scottisli college of St James on the ramparts near 
the monastery while the Austrian cavalry charged 
(he French. He saw no other battle — Hohen- 
linden was fought some weeks after he had left 
Havnria — hut made many excursions and was 
well received by Moreau and other French officers. 
The progress of the war drove him north to Ham- 
burg, where he settled for a winter ; and here he 
wrote some of his minor poems, published in the 
Moniiug Chrouicle, Ve Afitriuers of En^lami was 
‘ made in Germany ; ’ The Hattie of the Baltic too 
was inspired by the arrival of the British fleet in the 
Sound. In another vein were some poems in which 
he imitated Klopstock, whose acquaintance he had 
made here. And the Exile of Erin was sug- 
gested by a meeting at Hamburg with an Irish 
rebel, Anthony MacCann. For this— so jealous 
was the British Government of (hat day— Campbell 
was suspected of being a spy, and on his arrival 
in Edinburgh was' subjected to an examination by 
the sheriflT, which efided happily in mirth and con- 
viviality. Shortly afterwards the poetical wanderer 
was received by Lord Minto as secretary and 
literary companion— a function Campbell’s temper 
and democratic spirit rendered uncongenial, and 
erelong intolerable. To the year 1802 belong 
Lochiel's Warning and Hohenlititien~\\ie latter 
surely a remarkable battle-piece, though it was 
rejected by the editor of the Greenock Advertiser, 
and was called by its author a ‘mere drum and 
trumpet thing.’ In 1803 he settled in London, 
making literature his profession, and living with 
Telford the engineer, who continued his friend- 
ship throughout a long life. For the Edinburgh 
Encychpadia Campbell wrote biographies, an 
account of the drama, and other articles; he 
compiled three volumes of the Annals of Great 
Bntam from the Accession of George III. to the 
Peace of Amiens, a continuation of Smollett, and, 
like Goldsmith, often contrived to brighten mere 
hack-work with literary grace. In 1805, through 
Fox's influence, the Government granted him a 
pension of ,^200— a well-merited tribute to the 
author of Ye Mariners of England and the Battle 
of the Bailie. In 1809 was published his second 
great poem, Gertrude of Wyoming, a Pennsyl- 
vanian Tale, a pathetic story sweetly told in 


Spenserian stanzas, how ‘ the junction of European 
wiih Indian arms converted a terrestrial paradise 
into a frightful waste.’ The best of his later 
pieces were contributed to the New Monthly 
MagasvUy which he edited from 1820 to 1831. 
One of these minor poems, ‘The Last Man,’ 
is one of his most notable creations. In 1814, 
with Mrs Siddons and John Kemble, Campbell 
visited Paris, and so keenly enjoyed the sculpture 
and other works of art in the Louvre that they 
seemed to give his mind a new sense of the 
harmony of art. In 1818 he revisited Germany, 
and the year after his return published his Sptci* 
nuns of the British PoetSy with biographical and 
critical notices, in seven volumes— a sound, sen- 
sible, and for the time eminently ser>'iccablc piece 
of work, though some of the criticism has now an 
antiquated air, and the standard is not that of the 
present day. In 1820 he lectured on poetry at the 
Surrey Institution ; in 1824 he published Theodricy 
an extravagant talc, pompous and wooden, but 
containing one fine passage. O'ConuoPs Child 
Sir Honr)’ Taylor pronounced to be ‘the very soul 
of song— tragic, romantic, passionate’ — and held 
that some of the other minor poems, The Spectre 
lioaty Gtenaray The Pilfer DanUy and Lord Ullth*s 
Daughlery have an almost equal charm. Though 
busy in establishing the London University, he 
was in 1827 elected Lord Rector of the university 
of his native city — a compliment heightened by 
his re-election the two following years, the last 
time Sir Walter Scott being the rejected. In 1834 
he made a voyage to Algiers, of which he pub- 
lished an ticcount; and in 1842 he appeared 
again as a poet in a slight narrative piece un- 
worthy of his fame, The Pilgrim of Glencoe. 
Among the litcrar)' engagements of hi$ latter 
years were Lives of Mrs Siddons and of Petrarch. 
In the summer of 1843 he fixed his residence 
at Boulogne, but his health was now much im- 
paired ; he died the following summer, on the 
15th of June 1844, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Campbell’s early favourites and models were 
Milton and Gray, Thomson and Goldsmith, but 
especially Pope, whom he vehemently and, as 
Byron said, gloriously defended against Bowles 
and other critics. He shows the influence of these 
his masters, as well os of Akenside and Rogers 
and even Erasmus Dar>vin. Spite of his long life 
of literary work, the whole of his poetry fills but 
a small volume, and his best a very small bulk. 
*What a pity it is,’ said Sir Walter Scott, ‘that 
Campbell does not write more and oftener, and 
give full sweep to his genius I He has wings that 
would bear him to the skies ; and he does, no^Y 
and^ then, spread them grandly, but folds them up 
again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid 
to launch away. What a grand idea is that/ said 
the kindly critic, ‘about prophetic boding, or, ixx 
common parlance, second sight— 

Coming events cast their shadows before I 
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The fact is,’ Scott added, 'Campbill is, in .1 
manner, a bugbear to himself. I he brightness of 
his early success is a detriment to all his further 
efforts. He is afraid of the shadow that hh 
own fame casts before him/ Most of Cafiipbcll's 
longer poems are didactic and uninspired save 
in brief passages, felicitous and mcliiriuous but 
monotonous. Only in his war songs is he mag n ill- 
cent ; and though most of his other work is little 
read, these are of universal acceptance and itn. 
perishable. And he is secure, as a critic said, 
of an ‘immortality of quotation.’ Though ‘Like 
angel visits few and far between/ oftcnc>t quoted, 
was borrowed by Campbell as well as by ISIair 
from Norris of Bemerton (page 259^ some of his 
phrases, lines, and couplets arc household words : 
*A sunburst in the storm of death;’ ‘Broken 
hearts die slow;’ ‘To live in hearts we leave 
behind is not to die ; ’ ‘ With his back to ilic 
field, and his feet to the foe ; ’ and ‘ mortal 
pleasure’ defined as ‘the toircnrs smoothness 
ere it dash below : ’ 

'Tts distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cost their shadows before. 

Elegy written in MuU (June 1796). 

The tempest blackens on the dusky moor. 

And billows lash the long*rcsounding shore ; 

In pensive mood, I roam the desert ground, 

And vainly sigh for scenes no longer found. 

0 whither flc<l the pleasurable hours 

1 hat chased each care and fired (he Muse's powers 
The classic haunts of youth, for ever gay, 

Where mirth and friendship cheer^ the close of day ; 
*1 he well'known valleys where I wont to roam ; 

The native sports, the nameless joys of home ? 

Far different scenes allure my wondering eye— 

The white wave foaming to the distant sky ; 

The cloudy heavens, unUest by summer's smile, 

1 he sounding storm that sweeps the rugged isle— 

The chill, bleak summit of eternal snow— 

The wide, wild glen— the pathless plains below ; 

The dark«blue rocks in barren grandeur piled 5 
The cuckoo sighing to the pensive wild. 

Far different these from all that charmed before, 

The grassy banks of Clutha’s winding shore ; 

Her sloping vales, with waving forests lined, 

Her smooth blue lakes, unrulllcd by the wind. 

Hail, happy Outha \ glad shall I survey 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant way I 
Thy sight shall cheer the weary' traveller's toil, 

And joy shall hail me to my native soil. 

From the ‘FleaBurea of Bope.’ 

Thy pencil traces on the lover’s thought 
Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote, 

Where love and Iprc may claim alternate hours. 

With peace embosomed ia Idalian bowers t 
Kemote from busy life's bewildered way, 

O'er alt his heart aOalt I'astc and Beauty sway ! 


free ihe sunny or shore. 

\\ nil hernhl-slcps to uandef nnd ! 

1 here sh.nll he love, when geni.nl appears, 

Like pensive Beauty sjuiling in her Kar^, 

To watch the brighlening roses of the sky. 

And inuvc on nature wilh a jK>ct\ eye ! 

And when the sun's la.st splenilour lights the deep, 

1 he woods and wavc>. and murmuring s\ind> asleep, 
When fairy harps ihe Hesperian planet h.ail, 

.\nd the huic cuekoo slgh-v along the vale, 

Mis path shall Ihj where vlre.imy mouni.nin^ swell 
Their shadowy grandeur o*er the narrow ilell ; 

Where mouldering piles and forests intervene. 
Mingling with darker Utxis the living green ; 

No circling hills his ravbhed eye to Umnd, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean blazing all around ! 

The moon is up — the w.atch-lowcr dimly bums-- 
And down ihc vale his sober step returns ; 

But pauses oft, as winding rocks cunvey 
The still sweet fall of music far aw*ay ; 

And oft he lingers from his home awhile. 

To watch the dying notea — and start, and snrile ! 

I^t w inter come ! let polar spirits sw*eep 
The rlarkching world, and tempestdroublcd deep ! 
Though boundless snows the withered heath <leform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Vet shall the smile of social love repay. 

With mental light, the melancholy day ! 

And, w*hcn iu short ar>d sullen noon is o'er, 

The ice-chained w*aters s1uinl>cring on the shore, 

How* bright the fagots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and w*arm the pictured wall I 
How blest he names, in love's familiar tone. 

The kind fair friend, by nature marked his own ; 

And, in the w.iveless mirror of his mind, 

View's the fleet yesas of pleasure left l>ehind, 

Since when her empire o'er his heart began — 

Since first he called her his before (he holy nuin I 
Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome. 

And light the wintry paradise of home ; 

And let the half-uncurtained window hail 
Some wayworn man l>cnighteti in the vale ! 

Now, while the moaning night- wind rages high, 

As sweep the shot-stars dovn the iroubleti sky, 

Wltile fiery hosts in heaven's wide circle play, 

And bathe in lurid light the Mi 1 ky*w*ay ; 

Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower, 
Some pleasing i>age shall charm the solemn hour ; 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile, 

A generous tear of anguish, or a smile ! 

The Death of Gertrude. 

Past was the flight, and welcome seemed the tower. 
That like a giant standard-bearer frow ned 
Defiance on the roving Indian power. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory mound 
With embrasure emboss^ and armour crowned, 

And arrowy frize, and wcrlgcd ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 
The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

H^re stood secure the group, and eyed a distant scene. 

A scene of death ! where fires beneath the sun, 

And blended arms, and white pavilions glow ; 

And for the business of destruction done, 

I IS requiem the waribom seemed to blow * 
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There, sad spectatress other country’s woe ! 

The lovely Gertrude, save from present harm, 
n.vi laid her check, and clasped her hands of snow 
On Waldcgravc's shoulder, half within his arm 
Inclosed, that felt her heart, and huslied its wild alarm ! 

But short tliat contemplation— sad and short 
The pause to bid each much-loved scene adieu ! 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn and banners flew ; 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near?— yet there, with lust of murderous dccds^ 
Gleamed like a basilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambushed focmen's eye— his volley spcetls, 

And AlUrt, AU>crt falls ! the dear old father bleeds ! 

And tranced in giddy horror, Gertrude swooned ; 

Vet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 

Say, burst they, l>orrowed from her father s wound, 

These drops? Oh, God ! the life-blood is her own 3 
Ami faltering, on her Waldcgravc’s l>osom thrown — 

* Weep not, O love 1 ’ she cries, * to see me bleed ; 

Thee, Gertrude’s sad survivor, thee alone 
Heaven’s peace commiserate; for scarce I heed 

These wounds ; yet thee to leave is death, is death indcc<l 3 

* Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of fate 1 while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

Ami wlicn this heart hath ccase<l to beat— oh I think, 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 

Tliat thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh I by that retrospect of happiness. 

Ami by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

(io<l shall assuage thy pangs— when 1 am laid in dust ! * 

Mushed were his Gertrude’s lips ! hut still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemc<l to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwells 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 

Mute, gazing, agonising as he knelt— 

Of them that stood encircling his despair [were. 

He heard some friendly words, but knew not what they 

For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band. With solemn rites between, 

Twas sung, how they were lovely in their livesi 
And in their deaths had not divide<! been. 

Touched by the music and the melting scene. 

Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the aowd— 

Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, os passed each muchdoved shroud — 
While woman’s softer soul in woe dissolved aloud* 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 
Its farewell o*cr the grave of worth and truth ; 

Prone to the dust, afflict ed Waldcgrave hid 
His face on earth ; him watched, in gloomy ruth, 

His woodland guide : but words had none to sooths 
The grief that knew not consolation's name ; 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth, 

He watched, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ogue-like, across his shuddering frame I 

‘ And I could weep,' the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begun ; 

* But that I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of my father's son, 


Or bow this head in woe I 

For, by my wrongs, and by my wrath, 

To-morrow Arcouski’s breath, 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death* 
Shall light us to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian l>oy, 

The foeman’s blood, the avenger s joy 1 

‘ But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 

The spirits of the white man’s heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep : 

Nor will the Christian host* 

Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve, 

To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 

Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her wlio love<l thee most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight ! 

Thy sun— thy heaven— of lost delight I 

‘ To-morrow let us do or die. 

But when the bolt of death is hurledt 
Ah 3 whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Oulalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-loved home? 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ; 
Unhcanl their clock repeals its hours ; 

Cold is the hearth within their bowere : 

And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead 1 

* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 

Whose streams my kindretl nation quaffed^ 
And by my side, in battle inic, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft? 

Ah 3 there, in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering bon<v 
And stones themselves to ruin gTOtvn, 

Like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp ; for there 
The silence dwells of my despair I 

* But hark, the trump I to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shall dry thy tears : 

Even from the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears, 

Amidst the clouds that round us roll ; 

He bids my soul for battle thirst— 

He bids me dry the last— the first— 

The only tears that ever burst 

From Outalissi’s soul ; 

Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief 1’ 

(From 

Te Mariners of England. 

Ye mariners of England I 
That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand yean 

The battle and the breeze I 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe 1 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck it was their held of fame, 

And ocean was their grave ; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain* waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With chunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When (he battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Tne meteor dag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, (hen, ye ocean* warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the slorm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow 1 
When the poem w»ft lifti publUhed 10 the AVtoit/ CbvftiV// for 
1801, the line about Blake and Nelson read ' Where GranviU (boati 
of freedom) Tell but after Trafalgar the Ccoreian hero wa« sub* 
uiluied for the Eluabethan, Tennyion's Sir Richard Grenville ; 
and Blake (he Cromwellian wat added^thoiigh Blake did not 
but died of scorbutic fever on board bis ship as 
it entered Plymouth Sound. 

The Battle of the Baltia 
Of NcUon and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce carac forth 
All die might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone } 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determ inc<l hand, 

And the Priocc of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a lime. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

’ Hearts of oak I ’ our captains cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 
lox 


Again f again ' ! 

An<l the havoc di<l not ^l.vck, 

Till a feeble (.herr the 
To riur cheering sent us kick ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly l*oom, 

Then cca>cd — and all is vvaib 
As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the ghx)m. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he liailcil them o*cr the wave : 

‘ Ve are brothers! ye arc men ! 

And we conquer but to save ; 

So j)cace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king.' 

Then Denm.irk blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
p'rom her people wildly rose, 

As dc.ith withdrew his shades from (he day. 

While (he sun looked smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

\5h)ilst the w*ine*cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou ; 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave I 
^Vhilc the billow mournful rolls 
And (he mermaid’s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 

Capuin Riou wm praised hy t.ord Nelson as ibe gallaol and (he 
good. The first draft of (his poem, seni to Scott in 1605, consisted 
of (biriy sunsas—alt published in Beattie's Li/k ^ Cam/^U. Tht 
piece was greatly improved by cor>deivsaiion, but the excision of 
thoe verses 00 EngUsh sailors was dearly a loss : 

Not such a mind possessed 
England's tar; 

Twas the love of noble game 
Set hb oaken heart on Dame, 

For to him 'twas all the same-* 

Sport and war. 

All hands and eyes on watch 
As they keep-* 

By their motion light as wings. 

By each step that haughty springs, 

You might knew them for the kings 
Of the deep. 

HobeoUndeo. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

And dark os winter was (he flow 
or Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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Bui Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
Tlie darkness of licr scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his Ijaitic blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the sice<l to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden s hilts of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Ucr, rolling rapidly. 

*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
C.nn pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The comljat deepens. On, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy Linncrs wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 

The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

From *The Last Man.^ 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom — 

The sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality ! 

I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time ! 

I saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan ; 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expired in fight— the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands— 

In plague and famine some : 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood 
With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood. 

As if a storm passed by ; 

Saying s ‘ We arc twins in death, proud sun ; 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

Tis Mercy bids thee go. 

For thou, ten thousand thousand years. 

Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. . , , 


‘ This spirit shall return to Him 
Thai gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim, 

When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recalle<l to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory, 

And look the sling from death ! ’ 

From •O’Connort Child.' 

O'Connor’s child, I was the bud 
Of Erin’s royal tree of glory ; 

But woe to them that wrapt in blood 
The tissue of my story ! 

Still as I clasp my burning br.'tin, 

A death-scene rushes on my sight ; 

It rises o’er and o cr again. 

The bloody feud— the fatal night, 

When, chafing Connochl Moran's scorn, 

They call'd my hero basely born ; 

And bade him choose a meaner bride 
Than from O'Connor’s house of pride. 

Their lril)e, they said, their high degree, 

Was sung in T.ira s psaltery ; 

Witness their Eath's victorious brand. 

And Catlwl of the bloody hand ; 

Glory (they said) and power and honour 
Were in the mansion of O’Connor ; 

But he, my loved one, l>orc in field 
A humbler crest, a meaner shield. 

Ah, brothers ! what did it avail. 

That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Pale, 

And slcmm’d Dc Bourgo's chivalry? 

And what was it to love and me, 

That barons your standanl rode ; 

Or heal -fires for your jubilee 
Upon a hundred mountains glow’d? 

What though the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the North-sea foam,— 
Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had lied? 

No let the eagle change his plume, 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 

But ties around this heart were spun, 

That could not, would not, be undone 1 

At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love— ^ Oh, come with me : 
Our hark is on the lake, behold 
Our steeds are fasten’d to the tree. 

Come far from Castle- Connotes clans 
Come with thy belted forcstcrc, 

And I, beside the lake of swans, 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer ; 

And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild-fowl and the honey-combs 
And berries from the wood provide, 

And play iny clarshech by thy side. 

Then come, my love ! ’^How could I stay? 
Our nimble stag«hound$ track’d the >vay, 
And I pursued, by moonless skies, 

The light of Conoocht Moran’s eyes. 
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And fast and far, l>eforc the star 
Of day-spring, rush’d we through the glade, 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawn 
Of Castle-Connor fade. 

Sweet >vas to us the hermitage 
Of this unplough’d, untruddden shore; 

Like birds all joyous from the cage. 

For man’s neglect we loved it more, 

And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 

To search the game with hawk and spear ; 
While I, his evening food to dress, 

Would sing to him in happiness. 

But, oh, that midnight of despair! 

When I was doom’d to rend iny hair : 

The night, lo me, of shrieking sorrow ? 

The night, to him, that had no morrow! 

When all was hush’d, at even tide, 

1 heard the baying of their beagle ; 

Be hush’d I my Connocht Moran cried, 

’Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 

Alas ! ’twos not the eyrie’s sound ; 

Their bloody bands ha<l track’d us out ; 
Up-listening starts our couchant hound — 
And, bark ! again, that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 

Sparc^spare him — Brazil-*- Desmond fierce! 
In vain— no voice the adder charms ; 

Their weapons cross’d my sheltering arms : 
Another’s $w*ord has laid him low— 
Another’s and another’s ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow— 

Ah me I it was a brother's I 
Yes, when his meanings died away, 

Their iron hands had dug the clay. 

And o’er his burial turf they trod, 

And 1 behold !— oh God ! oh God !— 

His life blood oozing from the sod ! 


The standard of O’Connor’s sway 
Was in the turret where I lay ; 

That st.andard, with so dire a look, 

As ghastly shone the nioon and pale, 

I gave, — that every bosom sh^^ok 
Beneath its iron mail. 

And go ! (I cried) the combat seek, 

Vc hearts that unappalletl U*rc 
The anguish of a sister’s shriek, 

Go ! — and return no more ! 

For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
ShaU grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand, 
Beneath a sister’s curse unroll’d. 

0 stranger ! by my country's loss ! 

And by my love ! an<l by the cross ! 

1 sivear 1 never could have spoke 
The curse th.vt severd nature’s yoke; 
But that a spirit o’er me stood, 

And fired me with the wrathful mood ; 
And frenzy to my heart was given 
To speak the maU>on of heaven. 

From ' Ode to the Memory of Burns.’ 
O deem not, ’midst (his worldly strife, 
An idle art the Poet brings : 

Let high Philosojihy control, 

And sages calm, the stream of life, 

Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 

The nobler passions of the soub 

It is the muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling, at the trumpet’s breath. 

Rose, (hislie, harp ; ’tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 

A sunburst in the storm of death. 


Warm in his death-wounds sepulchred, 
Alas ! my warrior's spirit brave 
Nor mass nor ulla-Iulla heard. 
Lamenting, soothe his grave. 

Dragg’d to their hated mansion back, 
How long in thraldom’s grasp I lay 
I knew not, for my soul was hlack, 

And knew no change of night or day. 
One night of horror round me grew ; 

Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 

Twas hut when those grim visages, 

The angry brothers of my race, 

Glared on each eye-ball’s aching throb, 
And check’d my bosom’s power to sob, 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 

But Heaven, at lasL my soul’s eclipse 
Did with a. vision bright inspire ; 

I woke and felt upon my lips 
A prophetess’s fire. 

Thrice in the east a war-drum beat, 

I heard the Saxon’s trumpet sound. 

And ranged, as to the judgment -scat. 
My guilty, trembling brothers round. 
Clad in the helm and shield they came i 
For DOW De Bourgo’s sword and flame 
Had ravaged U 1st er^s boundaries, 

And lighted up the midnight skies. 


Farewell, high chief of Scottish song 1 
That could'st alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page. 

And brand each vice w*ith satire strong ; 

Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 

Whose truths electrify the sage. 

Farewell ! and ne’er may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crush’d laurels of thy bust : 

But while the lark sings sweet in air, 

Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 

To bless (he spot that bolds thy dust. 

The muiberiiin for Csmpbell'e bieanphy are hit L(fi and 
L 4 ittrt by W. Beatlle (1840), and Cynis Reddin^'t LUtmrf 
RtminisaHCtt of him (i$59X There it mlio m monograph by Cuth- 
bert Hadden (' Famout Scou,* 1900 ; uotympaihctic). Popalar 
ediiiont of bitpoetnt are the Aldioc (1875, 1690; bated on that of 
hit nephew, the Rev. W. A. HiH. t86o). with Memoir by AlUngham 
the poet ; and Logie Robertton't (1907). LewU Campbell edited 
the * Golden Treasury * teicction (S904X 

Lady I>ncrc (1768-1854), one of the most 
accomplished women of her time, was a daughter 
of Admiral Ogle, and was married Brst to Mr 
Wilmot, an officer in the Guards, and in 1819 lo 
the twenty-first Lord Dacre. She wrote poems 
and four dramas, of which //w, on an Anglo- 
Saxon plot, was produced at Drury Lane by 
Sheridan ; and her translations from Petrarch 
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were published with U^o Foscolo’s Essays on 
PflrarJi (1823). A separate volume of her Trans- 
lalions from the Italian was privately printed in 
1836. Her one daughter, the wife of Mr Sullivan, 
a Hertfordshire clergyman, wrote The Recollections 
of a Chaperon and Tales of the Peerage and 
Peasantry, both of which were edited by Lady 
Dacre. 

Lady Charlotte «ur> (i775-»86i) wrote 
nearly a score of books (most of them anony- 
mously), including several fashionable novels— 
Jiirlation, Separation, A Marriage in High 
Life, The Divorced, Family Records, Love, some 
poems, two books of devotion, and, as was 
then believed and still seems probable, the 
Diary illustrative of the Times of George IV., a 
scandalous chronicle, published in 1838. Born 
Lady Charlotte Campbell— a daughter of the Duke 
of Argyll by his duchess, ‘the beautiful Miss 
Gunning,' widow of the Duke of Hamilton— she 
had for her first husband Colonel John Campbell. 
During her widowhood and before her marriage 
to the Rev. E. J. Bury, while holding an appoint- 
ment in the household of the Princess of Wales, 
she seems to have kept this Diary, in which she 
recorded the foibles and failings of the unfor- 
tunate princess and other members of the court. 
The work, strongly condemned by tlie leading 
critical journals, met with much professed disap- 
probation, yet ran swiftly through several editions. 
Sec A. F. Slcuart’s edition (1908). 

Mary IKriiiitoii (1778-1818), novelist, was 
born in the small, bare, and wind-swept island 
of Hurray in the Orkneys, the daughter of Colonel 
B.alfuur of Elwick and a niece of Lord Ligonicr. 
Mary was carefully educated by her mother, and 
at Edinburgh thoroughly acquired French and 
Italian ; but while she was only sixteen her 
mother died, and for four years the cares and 
duties of the household devolved on her. Then 
she was married to" the minister of Bolton in 
Haddingtonshire; and when in 1803 Mr Brunton 
was called to one of the churches in Edinburgh, 
she had opportunity of meeting cultivated society. 
‘Till I began Self-control^ she says in one of her 
letters, ‘ I had never in my life written anything 
but a letter or a recipe, excepting a few hundreds 
of vile rhymes, from which I desisted by the time 
I had gained the wisdom of fifteen years ; there- 
fore 1 was so ignorant of the art on which I was 
entering, that I formed scarcely any plan for my 
tale. I merely intended to show the power of the 
religious principle in bestowing self-command, and 
to bear testimony against a maxim as immoral as 
indelicate, that a reformed rake makes .the best 
husband.' Of Self-control, published anonymously 
in 1811, the first edition was sold in a month, 
and a second and third were called for. In 1814 
Discipline was also well received. She began a 
third work, Emmeline, but did not live to finish it. 
Next year her husband published (1819) the un- 


finished tale with a memoir. In Self-control the 
authoress showed acute observation, and attained 
individuality in her portraits ; but the plot is very 
unskilfully managed, and the style at times con- 
ventional and stilted. Hargrave is obviously based 
on Lovelace, and Utura is the Clarissa of the talc. 

Christian Isobcl Johnstone (1781-1857) 

published .inonymously Clan Albtn (1815), a tale 
written before the appearance of Waverley, and 
like Waverley aiming to cast a romantic glow 
over Highland character and scenery. A second 
novel, Elizabeth de Bruce, was published in 1827 
by Mrs Johnstone, who wrote some interesting 
talcs for children— //ir Diversions of Hollycot, The 
Knights of the Round Table, &c.— and was an 
extensive contributor to the periodical literature of 
the day. She was for some years editor of Taifs 
Magazine. But the most notable and successful 
of her publications was the unromantic Cooh and 
Honsewifes Manual, by Mrs Margaret Dods, 
familiarly known as ‘Meg Dods’s Cookery’ (the 
pseudonym being taken from St Ronan's Well), 
which went through ten editions between 1826 and 
1854. Born in Fife, she was the wife of a Dun- 
fermline schoolmaster, who became an editor and 
publisher, latterly in Edinburgh. 

Jane Porter (1776-1850) and Anna Maria 
Porter (1780-1832) were daughters of an Irish 
army-surgeon, who died in 1779, lc.aving a widow 
and five children with but a small patrimony for 
their support. Mrs Porter removed from Durham 
to Edinburgh while Anna Maria was still in her 
nurse-maid’s arms, and there the two girls and 
their brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter, received the 
rudiments of their education. Sir Walter Scott, 
when a student at college, was intimate with the 
family, .ind as to Jane we are told ‘he was 
very fond of cither teasing the little female 
student when very gravely engaged with her 
book, or more often fondling her on his knees, 
and telling her stories of witches and warlocks, 
till both forgot their former playful merriment 
in the marvellous interest of the tale.’ Chiefly 
with a view to the education of her children, 
Mrs Porter left Edinburgh in 1790 for London, 
settling finally at Esher in Surrey. Anna Maria 
became an authoress at the age of twelve, with 
Artless Tales (2 vols. 1793*95). In 1797 she pub- 
lished Walsh Colville, and in 1798 a three-volume 
novel, Octavia, A numerous series of works of 
fiction followed— 7%/ Lake of Killamey (1804), A 
Sailor*s Friendship and a SoldieVs Love (1805), 
The Hungarian Brothers (1807), Don Sebastian, 
or the House of Bragansa (1809), Ballad Romances 
attd other Poems (1811), The Recluse 0/ Norway 
(1814), Honor O'Hara (1826), &c. Altogether, 
Miss Porter’s works amount to about fifty volumes. 
She died at Bristol while on a visit to her brother, 
Dr Porter of that city, in 1832. The most popular 
and perhaps the best of Anna Maria Porteris 
novels is her Don Sebastian. In all of them she 
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portrays with warmth and sympathy the 
affections^ and the charms of bencxolciMu aiul 
virtue ; but in Do/i Srias/iaft we Ikuc besidc's an 
iiUcresling though melancholy plot and <haracicr> 
vividly sketched. Anna's sister, Jane, was later in 
developing her literary talent, but had a much 
greater gift ; and her two romances, Tiuxddeus of 
H'arsauf{\So^) and TV// Sco//is/t Chiefs \ iSio*, were 
both exceptionally popular in their day. 'fhaddeui^ 
high-flown and but imperfectly true to Polibh charac- 
ter or historical selling, was translated into French 



JANE PORTER. 

From th« DrAwinj* by George Henry Har)ow m the National 

Portrait Gallery. 


and German, delighted Kosciusxko, and brought 
its authoress an honorary office from the King of 
Wiirtcmbcrg. 'J'hc Chiefs is wonderfully untrue 
to real history and national manners ; it is 
stilted, conventional, sentimental, and its Wallace 
is alternately a drawing-room hero and a stagey 
poseur^ not the rough captain of a rougher militia. 
Yet the story is animated and picturesque, was 
enormously popular in Scotland, was translated 
into French, German, and Russian, and had the 
honour of being proscribed by Napoleon. It used 
to be credited (contrary to probability) with an 
even higher honour — that of having suggested to 
Scott the idea of the Waverlcy Novels. But 
Thaddftis and the Chiefs are almost the only 
historical novels before Scolds time that can be 
said still to live. The Chiefs was more than a 
dozen times reprinted before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and Thaddests was at least twice 
reprinted in its last decade. Other novels were 
Tht Pasiods Fireside^ Duke Christian of Luneburg 
(the idea of which was suggested by George IV., 
the materials supplied by Dr Clarke), and The 
Forty Footsteps. Two or three plays by her were 


blank failure*''- Her l.i'^t < onx*cicral)lc cntcrpri!>e 
wax tin a work given <>ut ax a « or<i of real ex- 
pericnrc merely *riln<d’ by her. .^h litiidxrd 
SexXXCxird^s Shtp\K‘rt\k^ us jfj h/s ih<ify 

(1831 although the auihorxhtp wax long ascribed 
to her, w.i\ ()rf>bably the work of her 
brother. Dr William OgiKic J'ot’.er i":'4 1^50^ 
Another brother. Sir Kol>ert Ker i’ortet 1777 - 
1S42,', battle-painlcr. travelled mn» h. was consul 
in Wneruela, and wrote book^^ trawl m 
Kusbia, Sweden, Spain, f^ortug.il. (iet»rgia. 1 ‘cTbia, 
and Armenia. 

Joanna Baillic l>orrows freely from Jane Porters 
\\*allare for her equally non-authcntic 'William 
W'allace'in the Meirital and cito from 

the Scottish Chiefs this passage as one of ‘terrific 
sublimity 

The Burning of the Bams of Ayr. 

When M woa rcacly. W'allacc, with the mighty spirit 
of rctrii>ution nerving every limb, mounted to the roof, 
aiul tearing off |xut of (he tiling, with a filming hrand 
in hix haiul, shewed him»clf glittering in arms to the 
:»fi'tighle<l revellers tH.*neuth, .mkI .xx be threw it hl.xring 
amongst them, he cried aloud, ‘The bl<H>cl of the inur* 
derevl calls for vengeance, and it coaie^x.' At ilut instant 



ANNA MARIA PORTER^ 

From ihc Drawing by George Henry Harlow io the National 

Portraii Gallery. 


the matches were put to the faggols which surrounded 
llic building, and the whole party, springing from their 
seats, hastened towards the doors : all were fastened, 
and, retreating again in the midst of the room, they 
fearfully looked up to the tremendous figure above, 
which, like a supernatural being, seemed to avenge their 
crimes and rain down fire on their guilty heads. . . . 
The rising smoke from within and without the building 
now obscured his terrific form. The shouts of the Scots 
as the fire covered its walls, and the streaming flames 
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licking ihc windows and pouring into every opening of 
the building, raised such a terror in the breasts of the 
wretches within that with the most horrible cries they 
again and again flew to the doors to escape. Not an 
avenue appeared ; almo't suflbeated with smoke, and 
scorched with the blaring rafters that fell from the roof, 
they at last made a desperate .attempt to break a passage 
through the great portal. 

Jane Austell 

was bom l6tli December I 77 S. at Steventon 
Rectory, near Basingstoke in Hampshire, the 
seventh of eight children, there being one other 
daughter. Cassandra, and six sons, of whom two rose 
to be admirals. Her father, the Rev. George Austen, 
was a competent scholar, who carefully cherished 
his daughter’s talent ; her education was better 
than that which most girls got towards the close 
of the eighteenth centur)’ ; she learnt French and 
Italian, and had a good acquaintance with English 
literature, her favourite authors being Richardson, 
Johnson, Cowper, Crabbe, Fanny Burney, and 
Scott. In iKoi the family settled at Bath, and 
after the father's death there in >805, the widow 
and two daughters removed to Southampton, and 
in 1809 to tlic village of Chawlon near Alton. 
Jane had begun to write at a very early age, and 
by sixteen had composed a number of tales, mostly 
ludicrous. I^ve and Freituiihip (the spelling is 
hers), published with other Juvenilia in 1922, is 
a ‘rattling burlesque’ (in letter form, like Lady 
Susan and other early writings) of faithless, fainting 
heroines and persecuted lovers. When twenty-two 
she began Pride and Prejudice; but, publishers 
being loth and she herself fastidious and assiduous 
in revision, all her work was late in appearing. 
Four of her novels were published anonymously 
in her lifetime— and Sensibility (181 1), Pride 
and Prejudice (1813), Mansfield Park (1814), and 
Emma (1816). In May 1817 ill-health rendered it 
necessary that she should remove to some place 
where good medical advice could be secured. 
She went to Winchester, and died there of a 
decline on the i8th July 1817, her forty-two 
years of placid existence having been almost 
undisturbed by any but the gentler emotions. A 
few months after her death appeared Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion, the first written as early as 
1798, the latter finished only in 1816. By pretty 
general consent Pride and Prejudice is ranked 
as her masterpiece. But as Austin Dobson has 
recorded: ‘There arc who swear by Persuasion; 
there arc who prefer Emma and Mansfield Park ; 
. . . and there is even a section which advocates 
the pre-eminence o( Northanger Abbey'—j^ proof, 
surely, of the abounding charm of all of them. 

Though none of her works was published till 
the next century, three of her most characteristic 
oncs—Pride and Prejudice, Northanger Abbey, 
and the first draft of Sense and Sensibilily—wtrfi 
finished in the eighteenth, and her manner was 
fully formed. Her work shows the most charac- 


teristic type of the pure domestic novel. She drew 
her material from what she actually saw. around 
her ; her experience of life was somewhat limited, 
and even mildly monotonous. This and her own 
temperament, more than any deliberate critical 
purpose, determined her to a kind of novel- 
writing completely opposed to what was then in 
vogue — the Udolpho, St Leon, and Monk type. 
Northanger Abbey is, partly at least, a deliberate 
parody of this style ; and it was unquestion- 
ably her conscious conviction that a true picture 
of ordinary life could be made as interesting 
as the tale of lofty romance and overdrawn 
sentiment, of daggers and bowls, impossible dis- 
guises, incredible conjunctions, monstrous crimes, 
preternatural agonies and remorse. The charm 
of her work lies in its truth and simplicity. 
She gives us plain representations of English 
society in the middle and higher classes— sets us 
down in countr)’-house and cottage, and introduces 
us to an entertaining company whose characters 
arc displayed amid the ordinary' incidents of daily 
life, and in mar%'clIously lifelike dialogues and 
conversations. No doubt the same characters 
appear under various names, her brightly drawn 
groups consist of the same or similar persons. 
There is no attempt to attain to high things, to 
startle with scenes of surprising daring or dis- 
tress, to make us forget that we arc among com- 
monplace mortals and humdrum existence. The 
materials she works on would seem to promise 
little for the novel-reader ; in any but the roost 
skilful hands they would not attract ; yet Miss 
Austen’s minute circumstantiality, her multiplicity 
of almost commonplace details, merely exhibit, as 
Mr \V. H. Pollock has said, ‘the triumph of the 
genius which endues commonplace with rarity, 
which makes of characters that might be met any 
day in the present time with a difference only of 
manners, forms of thought and emotion that may 
be encountered at any moment, a real possession 
for ever.’ How well Miss Austen estimated her 
own literary powers may be seen from an amusing 
correspondence which she had with a Mr Clarke, 
the librarian of the Prince Regent, as a conse- 
quence of her dedication of Emma to the ‘first 
gentleman in Europe.’ Mr Clarke suggested that 
she should write a novel depicting ‘ the habits of 
life and character and enthusiasm of a clergyman 
who should pass his time between the metropolis 
and the countr)’,’ and tried to fire her ambition 
with the suggestion that on such a subject she 
might beat both Goldsmith and La Fontaine. But 
I Miss Austen was not to be tempted. The comic 
part, she said, she might do, ‘but not the good, 
the enthusiastic, the literary.’ She had not the 
knowledge to imagine conversations on ‘science 
and philosophy,' or to supply the ‘ quotations and 
allusions’ that should adorn the talk of a learned 
divine. Nor was she less decided in her rejection 
of Mr Clarke’s next proposal (in view of the pro- 
jected marriage of the Princess Charlotte and 
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Prince Leopold) of ‘an historical romance illus- 
trative of the august house of Coburg.* ‘ I could 
not/ she answered, ‘sit seriously down to write 
a serious romance under any other motive than 
to save my life ; and if it were indispensable for 
me to keep it up ami never relax into laughing 
at myself or at other people, 1 am sure I should 
be hung before I had finished tlie first chaj>ier. 
No, 1 must keep to my own style, and go on in 
my own way ; and though I may never succeed 
again in that, I am convinced that I should totally 
fail in any other.* 

The details in Jane Austen's works arc not, as 
in Balzac, multiplied overmuch ; they all aid in 
developing and discriminating her characters, who, 
if they do not throb and thrill with passion, have 
amazing vitality and lifelikeness ; they are presented 
with extraordinary dramatic truth and effect ; 
‘every one says the right thing in the right place 
and in the right way.* ‘ Of all his successors 
she is the one who most nearly resembles 
Richardson in the power of impressing reality 
upon her characters.^ Wherever Miss Austen 
introduces us, wc soon find ourselves amongst 
friends and neighbours, more familiar to us, in 
spite of their old-fashioned dresses* and old-world 
phrases, than many of the people amongst whom 
we actually live. She is amazingly deft in 
delicate ridicule of womanly foibles and vanity, 
and is great on mistakes in the education of 
girls — on family differences, obstinacy, and 
.pride— on the distinctions between the different 
classes of society, and (he nicer shades of 
feeling and conduct as they ripen into love 
or friendship or subside into indifference or 
dislike. We do not find, wc do not miss that 
morbid colouring of the stronger and darker 
passions which so many novelists of her time 
affected. The clear daylight of nature as reflected 
in domestic life is her genial and inexhaustible 
element. Yet as every work of art, every true 
story, has its ethical value, a more pointed moral 
lesson can hardly be conveyed than in the dis- 
tress of the Bertram family in AftwsJJ/M Park^ 
brought about by the vanity and callousness of the 
two daughters, who had been taught nothing but 
^accomplishments.’ Such criticisms of life dawm 
on us in the development of the story, not by 
thesis or disquisition, and they tell with double 
force because they are inculcated not in didactic 
style, but by art skilfully imitating nature. And 
nature teaches the most unwilling pupils. 

The novels were well received from the begin- 
ning, but found their warmest admirers after they 
had been many years before the world. Whately, 
an enthusiastic critic, compared Jane Austen's 
method to that of the Dutch painters ; she her- 
self to miniature work. Her scope is limited, but 
within it she is wonderfully perfect. C. H. Lewes 
declared that no author had a truer sense of propor- 
tioning means to ends ; and in this Charlotte Bronl#, 
a not too sympathetic critic, agreed. She was 


marvellously acute in observing, skilful in portray- 
ing what she intcrcstc<l herself jh, gifted with true 
humour and a vein of gentle but effective satire ; 
poetry was not her forte, and she deliberately 
lumc<l her ba< k on romance. Sir \N*alter Scott, 
after rc.ading Pride and Prejudice for the third 
lime, thus summed up Jane Ausicn in h\< diary 
with the authority of a master and with an unfor- 
gettable contrast: ‘That young l.ady has a talent 
for describing the involvements of feelings and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. 'I he big 
n/iKo strain I can do myself like any now going ; 
but the exquisite touch which renders ordinar\' 
commonplace things and characters interesting 
from the truth of the description and the senti- 
ment, is denied to me. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early!’ Macaulay wrote: M 
have now read once again all Miss Austen's novels ; 
charming they are. There arc in the world no 
compositions which approach nearer to |>crfcc- 
tion and even went so far as to tlcclarc that she 
approached nearest to Shakespeare in character- 
drawing— an appreciation defended, among others, 
by Mr Pollock : ‘ Her place is unique amongst 
women novelists.’ Coleridge, Southey, and Sydney 
Smith were amongst her admirers, a representa- 
tive trio. Edward FitzGerald in one of his letters 
{i860) styles her ‘perfect.’ In another, eleven 
years later, he complains that ‘she is capital as 
far as she goes, but she never goes out of the 
Parlour; if but Magnus Troil, or Jack Dunce, or 
even one of Fielding’s Brutes, would but dash in 
upon the Gentility, and swear a round Oath or 
two!’ Justin M‘Carthy thought Jane Austen ‘a 
disappearing author/ but this view is flatly con- 
tradicted by our bibliography and by the interest 
shown even in her juvenilia (1922 ; T/fe tt^a/sons^ 
1923 ; /Mdy Susan, 1925) and her unfinished work, 
Sandifon (begun 1817 ; first published 1925). 


Men and Women. 

■Your feelings may be the strongest,' replie<l Anne, 
jut ours are the most lender. Man is more robust than 
Oman, but he is not longer lived, which exactly ex- 
ains my vie^v8 of the nature of their attachments. Nay, 
would be hard upon you if it were otherwise. You 
we difficulties, and privations, and dangers enough to 
niggle with. You arc always labouring and toiling, 
iposetl to every risk and hardship. \our home, 
mniry, friends all quilted. Neither time, not health. 
>r life to be called your own. It would be hanl 
idced* (with a faltering voice) 'if woman's feelings 
ere to be added to all this.’ 

‘ \Ve shall never agree upon this point,’ Captain 
[arville said. ‘ No man and woman would, probably, 
ut let me obsers-e that all histories are against you, all 
ories, prose and veree. If I had such a memory as 
icnwick, I could bring you fifty quotations in .a moment 
n my side of the argument, and I do not think I ever 
pened a book in my life which bad not somelhi^ to 
»y upon woman’s inconstancy. Songs and proverbs all 
ilk of woman’s fickleness. But perhaps you will say 
icsc were all written by men.’ 
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• Perhaps I shall. Ves, yes, if you please, no reference 
ic; examples in books. Men have every Ativanlagc of us 
in lelling iheir own story. Ldocaiion has l>ecn iheirs in 
a much higher degree ; the pen h.is been in their hands. 

I will not allow' lK>oks to prove anything.* 

‘ Hut how shall we prove anything?* 

‘We never shall. We never can expect to prove any- 
thing upon such a point. It is a difference of opinion 
whicli does not admit of proof. We each begin prob- 
ably with a liille bias towards our own sex, and u|>on 
that bias build every circumstance in favour of it which 
has occurred within our own circle : many of which cir- 
cumstances (perhaps those very cases which strike us 
the most) may be precisely such as cannot be brought 
forwartl witliout hci raying a confidence, or, in some 
respect, saying wh.at should not W said.’ 



JANE AUSTEN. 

From A DrAwing mAd« at ilie Age of Fifteen. 


S\hl' cricfl Captain Ilarvilic, in a tone of strong 
feeling, * if I could but make you comprehend what a 
man suffers when he takes a last look at his wife and 
children, and watches the l>oa( that he has sent them olT 
in, as long as it is in .sight, and then turns away and says, 
“ Go<l knows whether we ever meet again !*’ And then 
if I could convey to you the glow of his soul when he 
docs see them again ; when, coming Ixick after a twelve- 
month’s absence, perhaps, and obliged to put in to 
another port, he calculates how soon it will be possible 
to get them there, pretending to deceive himself, and 
saying, “They cannot be here till such a day/' but all 
the while hoping for them twelve hours sooner, and 
seeing them arrive at last, as if Heaven had given them 
wings, by many hours sooner still I If I could explain 
to you all this, and all that a man can bear and do, and 
glories to do, for the sake of these treasures of his exist- 
ence ! 1 speak, you know, only of such men as have 
hearts I ’—pressing his own with emotion. 

•Oh/ cried Anne eagerly, ‘I hope I do justice to all 
th.-il is felt by you, and by those who resemble you. God 
forbid that I should undervalue the warm and faithful 
feelings of any of my fellow creatures. I should deserve 


ullcr contempt if I dared to suppose that true attach- 
ment and constancy were known only by woman, No, 

I believe you capable of everything great and good in 
your married lives. I licUcve you ctjual to every im- 
portant exertion, and to every domestic forbearance, so 
long as— if I may be allowed the expression— so long 
as you have an object. I mean, while the woman you 
love lives, and lives for you. AU the privilege 1 claim 
for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one ; you need 
not covet it) is that of loving longest, when existence or 
when hope is gone.’ 

She could not immediately have uttered another 
sentence. Her heart was too full, her breath too much 

opprcNSC-d. (From 

A Family Scene. 

It i> a (ruth universally ackfiowle<lgcd, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune must be in want of 
a wife. 

However little known the feelings or view's of such a 
man may Iw on his first entering a neigh Iwurhood, this 
truth is so well fixed in the mintls of the surrounding 
families that he is considered as the rightful projjcrty of 
some one or other of their daughters. 

• My dear Mr Hcniict,' said his lady to him one day, 
‘have you heard that Nclhcrfichl Hark is let at last?' 

Mr Iknnct replied that he had not. 

‘ Hut it is/ returned she ; ' for Mrs Long has just been 
here, and she told me .ill alwul it.* 

Mr Hennet made no answer. 

‘Do not you want to know wlio has taken it ?* cried 
his wife impalicnily. 

‘ yau want lo tell me, and I have no objection to 
hearing it.’ 

This WAS invitation enough. 

‘ Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs Long says that 
Ncthcrficld is taken by .a young man of large fortune 
from the north of England ; that he c.ime down on 
Monday in a chaise and four to see the place, and 
was so much delighted with it that he agreed with 
Mr Morris immediately ; that he is lo take possession 
Iwforc Michaelmas, and some of his servants are to be 
in the house by the end of next week. 

• What is his name ? * 

• Hingley.’ 

• Is he married or single?* 

• Oh I single, my dear, to be sure ! A single man of 
large fortune ; four or five thousand a year. What a fine 
thing for our girls I ' 

• How so? How' can it affect them ?* 

• My dear Mr Bennet,’ replied his wife, ^ how can you 
be so tiresome ? You must know that 1 am thinking of 
his marrying one of them.' 

• Is that his design in settling here?' 

' Design 1 Nunsense ; how can you talk so I But it is 
very likely he fall in love with one of themj and 
therefore you must visit him ns soon as he comes.* 

*1 see no occasion for that. You and the girls may 
go, or you may send them by themselves, which perhaps 
will be still l>elter, for as you are as handsome as any of 
them, Mr Hingley might like you the best of the party.* 

^My dear, you flatter me. I certainly AaiY had my 
share of beauty, but I do not pretend to be anything 
extraordinary now*. When a woman has five grown-up 
daughters, she ought to give over thinking of her own 
beauty.' 
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* In such cases, a u'oman has noi often much beauty lo { 
<hmk of.* 

* Bui, my dear, you must indee^l go and sec Mr 
Bingley when he comes into the ncighbourhooil.' 

* It is more than I engnge for. I a^ure you.* 

* But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
•establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William 
and L^dy Lucas are determined to go, merely on that 
account, for, in general, you know, they vi^it no new- 
eomers. Indeed you must go, for it will be impossible 
for us to visit him if you do not.' 

* Vou are over*scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr 
Bingley will be very glad to see you ; and I will send a 
few lines by you to assure him of my hearty consent to 
his marrying whichever he chooses of the girls; though 
I must throw in a good word for my little Lirzy.' 

* I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not 
a bit better than the others; and I am sure she is 
ftot half so handsome as Jane, uor half so gooiL 
humoured as Lydia. But you arc always giving Asr 
the prererencc.' 

*Thcy have none of them much to recommend them,' 
replied he; 'they arc all silly and ignorant, like other 
^rls ; but Lizzy has something more of ejutekness than 
her sisters.’ 

' Mr Bennct, how can you abuse your own children in 
such a way? You take delight in vexing me. You have ' 
no compassion on my poor nerves.’ 

*You mistake me, my dear. 1 have a high respect for 
your nerves. They arc my old friends. 1 have heard 
you mention them with consideration these twenty years 
at least.’ 

* Ah ! you do not know what I sufTcr.’ 

' But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many 
young men of four thousand a year come into the neigh- 
bourhood.' 

' It will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, 
^ince you will not visit them.’ 

' Depend upon it, my dear, that when there arc twenty, 

1 will visit them all.’ 

Mr Bennct ^vas so odd a mixture of quick parts, sar- 
castic humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience 
of threc-and -twenty years had been insufficient to make 
his wife understand his character. Her mind w^as less 
JifTicult to develop. She was a woman of mean un- 
derstanding, little information, and uncertain temper. 
When she was discontented, she fancied herself nervous. 
The business of her life was to get her daughters married ; 
Its solace was visiting and news. 

(From Pridf and Prtjudur.) 

A Clerical PropoeaL 

The next day opened a new scene at Longboum. Mr 
Collins made his declaralion in form. Having resolved 
to do it without loss of time, as his leave of absence 
extended only to the following Saturday, and having 
no feelings of diffidence to make it distressing to him* 
self even at the moment, he set atK>ut it in a very 
orderly manner, with all the observances which he 
supposed a regular part of the business. On finding 
Mrs Bennet, Elizabeth, and one of the younger girls 
together soon after breakfast, he addressed the mother 
in these words : 

’ May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a 
private audience with her in the course of this morning?’ 


Before Elizabeth had lime for anything but a blush 
of >urpTi>e, Mr^ Bennct instantly answered : 

‘Oh dear ! Yes, certainly. I .*in» sure Lizzy will be 
vera* happy — I am sure she can ha\c no objection. — 
Come, Kilty, I want you upstairs.* And gathering her 
work tt^gclJicr, she was hastening away, >s]ien hhzal>eih 
called out : 

•Dear ma’am, do not go. I Ixg you ssiW not go, 
Mr Colliti» must excuse inc. He can have nothing to 
say to me that anylxKly need not hear. I am going away 
myself.’ 

* No, no, non5cnse, Lizzy. I desire you will stay 
where you arc.* And upon Elizabeth's seeming really, 
with vexed and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she 
added, * Lizzy, I insist upon your staying and hearing 
Mr Collins.* 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction ; and 
a moment’s consideration making her also sensible that 
it would be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly 
as possible, she sat down again, and tried to conceal, 
by incessant employment, the feelings which were 
divided between distress and diversion. Mrs Bennct 
and Kitty walked off, and as soon as they were gone 
Mr Collins began : 

‘Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your 
mo<lcsty. so far from doing you any dis*scrvice, rather 
adds to your other perfections. You would have been 
less ami.ible in my eyes had there net Iwen this little 
unwillingness : but .allow me to assure you that I have 
your rcs|)ected mother's permission for this address 
You can hardly doubt the purport of my discourse, 
however your natural dclicac)* may lead you to dis- 
t.emble ; my attentions have been too marked to be 
mistaken. Almost as soon as 1 entered the house I 
singled you out as the companion of my future life. 
But before I am run away with by my feelings on 
this subject, perhaps it will be advisable for me lo 
state my reasons for marT>ing— and, moreover, for 
coming into Hertfordshire with the design of selecting 
a wife, as I certainly did.’ 

The idea of Mr Collins, with all his solemn composure, 
Wing run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so 
near laughing that she could not use the short pause 
he allowed in any attempt to stop him farther, and he 
continued : 

‘ My reasons for marrying arc, first, that I think it a 
right thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances 
(like myselO to set the example of matrimony in his 
parish ; secondly, that I am convinced it will add 
very greatly to my happiness; and, thirdly, which 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier, that it 
is ihc particular advice and recommendation of the 
very noble lady whom I have the honour of calling 
patroness. Tw^icc has she condescended to give me 
her opinion (unasked too !) on this subject ; and it 
%vas but the very Saturday night before I left Huns* 
ford,— between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs 
Jenkinson ^vns arranging Miss Dc Bourgh’s footstool, 
•-that she said, Mr Collins, you must marry. A 
clergyman like you must marry. Choose properly; 
choose a gentlewoman for my sake, and for your 
mvn; let her be an active, useful sort of person, not 
brought up high, but able to make a small income 
go a good way. This is my advice. Find such a 
woman as soon os you can, bring her to Hunsford, 
and I will visit her.” Allow me, by the way, to 
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oliservc, my fair cousin, lhal I do not reckon ihc 
notice and kindness of Lady Catherine do Bourgh as 
among the least of the advantages in my power to 
oRor. You will find her manners bcyon<l anything 
I cm describe ; and your wit an<l vivacity, I think, 
must be acceptable to her, especially when tempered 
with the silence and respect which her rank will 
inevitably excite. Tluis much for my general inten- 
tion in favour of matrimony ; it remains to be told 
why my views were dircctecl to Longboum instead 
of my own neighbourhood, where I assure you there 
are many amiable young women. But the fact is, 
that being, as I am, lo inherit this estate after the 
death of your honourctl father (who, however, may 
live many years longer), I could not satisfy myself 
willjout resolving to choose a wife from among bis 
daughters, tliat the loss lo them might l>e as little as 
possildc when the melancholy event takes place, which, 
however, as I have already sai<l, may not be for several 
years. This h.^s l>ecn my motive, my fair cousin, an<l 
I flaiier myself it will not sink me in your esteem. 
And now nothing remains for me but to assure you 
in the most animated language of the violence of my 
afl'cclion. 'I'o fortune I am perfectly inditferent, and 
shall make no <lcmand of that nature on your father, 
since I am well aware that it could not l)C complied 
with : and that one thou.vind pounds in the four per 
cents, which will not be yours till after your mother's 
<lcccasc, is all that you may ever l>c entitled to. On 
that head, therefore, 1 shall be uniformly silent ; and 
you may assure yourself that no ungenerous reproach 
shall ever pass my lips when we arc marrie<k’ 

It was absolutely necessary lo interrupt him now, 

‘You arc loo hasty, sir/ she cried. ‘You forget that 
I have made no answer. Let me do it without further 
loss of time. Accept my thanks for the compliment you 
arc paying me. I am very sensible of the honour of your 
proposals but it is impossible for me to do otherwise 
than decline them.' 

‘ I am not now lo learn/ rcplic<l Mr Collins, with a 
formal wave of the hand, 'that it is usual with young 
ladies to reject I he adilrcsscs of the man whom they 
secretly mean to accept, when he first applies for their 
favour ; and that sometimes the refusal is r€pcatc<i n 
second or even a third lime. I am, therefore, by no 
means discoiiragerl by what you have just said, and shall 
ho[)c to lead you to the altar ere long.' 

'Upon my \vor<l, sir/ crieil Elizabeth, ‘your hoj>e is 
rather an extraordinary one after my declaration. I do 
aivsiire you that I am not one of those young ladies (if 
such young ladies there arc) who arc so daring as lo risk 
their happiness on the chance of being asked a second 
lime. I am perfectly serious in my refusal You could 
not make f/u happy, and I am convinced that I am the 
la.st woman iti the world who would make jm so. Nay, 
were your friend Lady Catherine lo know me, I am per- 
suaded she would find me in every respect ill qualified 
for the situation.' 

‘ Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,’ 
said Mr Collins, very gravely— • but I cannot imagine 
that her Ladyship would at all disapprove of )*ou. And 
you may be certain that when I have the honour of 
seeing her again I shall speak in the highest Icnns of your 
mo<lc5ty, economy, and other amiable qualifications.’ 

‘ Indcc<l, Mr Collins, all praUe of me wiU be un- 
necessary. \o\x must give me leave to Judge for myselfi 


an<l pay me the compliment of believing what I say. 

I wish you very happy and very rich, and by refusing 
your hand, do all in my power lo prevent your l^eing 
otherwise. In making me the ofiTer, you must have 
satisfied the delicacy of your feelings w*iih regard to 
my family, and may lake possession of Longboum estate 
whenever it falls, without any self-reproach. This 
matter may be considered, therefore, as finally settled.’ 
And rising as she thus spoke, she would have quitted 
the room, had not Mr Collins thus addressee! her : 

‘When I do myself the honour of speaking to you 
next on the subject, I shall hope to receive a more 
favourable answer than you have now given me ; though 
I am far from accusing you of cruelty at present, because 
I know it lo be the established custom of your sex to 
reject a man on the first application, and, perhaps, you 
have even now said as much to encourage my suit as 
would be consistent with the true delicacy of the female 
character.* 

'Really, Mr Collins.' cried Elizabeth, with some 
warmth, ‘you puzzle me exceedingly. If what 1 have 
hitherto said can appear to you in the form of encourage- 
ment, I know not how to express my refusal in such a 
w.ty as may convince you of its l)eing one.* 

‘You must give me leave lo flatter myself, my dear 
cousin, that your refusal of my addresses are merely 
words of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly 
these: — It docs not appear to me that my hand is un- 
worthy your acceptance, or that the establishment I can 
offer would be any other than highly desirable. My 
situation in life, my connections with the family of De 
Bouigh, and my relationship to your own are circum- 
stances highly in my favour ; and you should bake it 
into further consideration that, in spite of your mani- 
fold attractions, it is by no means certain that another 
olTcr of marriage may ever be made you. Your portion 
is unhappily so small that it will in all likelihood undo 
the effects of your loveliness and amiable qualifications. 
As I must, therefore, conclude that you arc not serious 
in your rejection of me, 1 shall choose to attribute it to 
your wish of increasing my love by suspense, according 
to the usual practice of elegant females.' 

‘ I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions what* 
ever to that kind of elegance which consists in torment- 
ing a respectable man. I would mthcr be paid the com- 
pliment of being believed sincere. 1 thank you again 
and again for the honour you have done me in your 
proposals, but to accept them is absolutely impossible. 
My feelings in every respect forbid it. Can 1 speak 
plainer t Do not consider me now as an elegant female 
intending to plague you, but as a rational creature speak- 
ing the truth from her heart.' 

‘ You are unifomtly charming I’ cried he, with an air 
of awkward gallantry ; ‘ and I am persuaded that, when 
sanctioned by the express authority of both your ex- 
cellent parents, my proposals will not fail of being 
acceptable/ 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Eliza- 
beth would make no reply, and immediately and in 
silence withdrew 5 determined, that If he pereisted in 
considering her repeated refusals os flattering encourage- 
ment, to apply to her father, whose negative might 1^ 
uttered in such a manner as must be decisive, and whose 
behaviour at least could not be mistaken for the alTecta- 
tion and coquetry of an elegant female. 

(From Pridf and Pn/ndiW.} 
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A too kind Half-brother. 

Mrs John Daihwood now in^talletl mx^ircss, of ^ 

Norland ; and her mother and sislcrs-in-law were do- ^ 
graded lo the condition of visitors. As such, however, 
they were treated by her with quiet civility, and by her 
husband with as much kindness as he coviM feel ten^ards 
anybody beyond himself, his wife, and their child, lie 
really pressed them, with some earnestness, to consider 
Norland as their home ; and, as no plan ap|>carc<l so 
eligible to Mrs Doshwood as remaining (here till she 
could accommo<iale heraclf with a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, his invitation >vas acccptc<L 

A continuance in a place where everything reminded 
her of former delight was exactly what suited her mind. 

In seasons of cheerfulness no temper could l>c more 
cheerful than hers, or possess in a greater degree that 
sanguine expectation of haj)piness which is happiness 
itself. Hul in sorrow she must be equally carried away 
by her fancy, and as far beyond consolation as in pleasure 
she was beyond alloy. 

Mrs John Dash wood did not at all approve of what 
her husband intended to do for his sisters. To take 
three thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear 
little boy would be impoverishing him to the most 
dreadful degree. She l>egged him to think again on the 
subject. How could he answer it to himself to rob his 
child, and his only child too, of so large a sum ? And 
what possible claim could the Miss Dash woods, who 
were related to him only by half blood, which she con- 
sidered as no relationship at all, have on his generosity 
to so large an amount? It was very well known that no 
aflection was ever supposctl to exist between the children 
of any man by different marriages ; and why was he to 
ruin himself and their poor little Harry by giving away 
all his money to his half-sisters ? 

‘It was my fathers lost request to me,’ replied her 
husband, Mhat I should assist his widow and daughters.* 

* He did not know what he was talking of, I dare say ; 
ten to one but he was light-headed .at the time. Had he 
been in his right senses, he could not have thought of 
such a thing as begging you to give away half your 
fortune from your own child/ 

‘ He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear 
Fanny ; he only requested me, in general terras, lo 
assist them, and make their situation more comfortable 
than it was in his power to do. Perhaps it would have 
been os well if he had left it wholly lo myself. He could 
hardly suppose I should neglect them. But as he 
required the promise, I could not do less than give it j 
at least I thought so at the lime. The promise, there- 
fore, was given, and must be performed. Something 
must be done for them whenever they leave Norland and 
•€tllc in a new home.’ 

‘ Well, then, /ef something be done for them ; but /Aa/ 
•omcihing need not be three thousand pounds. Con- 
sider,’ she added, ^ that when the money is once parted 
^Ih, U never can return. Your sisters will marry, and 
tt will be gone for ever. If, indeed, it could ever be 
restored lo our poor little boy * 

‘Why, to be sure,* said her husband, very gravely, 
‘that would make a great difference. The time may 
come when Harry will regret that so large a sum was 
parted with. If he should have a numerous family, for 
instance, It would be a very convenient addition.’ 

• To be sure it would’ 


* Tcfluip-,, ll)cn. ii \vf)ul<l \k In-'ller for all parties if 
Ihe sum were dnninisiiL'il ortc-half. Five hun<lrc<l pounds 
would l*e .1 prodigious increase to their fortunes ! * 

‘Oh! beyond anything great! What brother on 
earth wnuld do half so much for hU sifters, even if 
really his sisters? .And as it is— only half blocnl ! But 
you h.avc such a generous spirit ! ' 

*1 would not wish to do anvihing mc.nn/ he repUc<i. 

' One had rather, on such occasion**, do too much than 
too little. No one, at lea^t, can think I \u\c not done 
enough for them : even themselves they can hardly 
ex|>ect mr>rc.’ 

‘There is no knowing what /A^y may expect,* saifi the 
lady; ‘but we are not to lliink of their expectations t 
the question Is, what you can afford to do.' 

‘CcrUainly ; and I think I may .afford to give them 
five hundred pounds apiece. As it is, without any 
addition of mine, they will each have alH>vc three 
thousami |K>unds on their mother's death — a very com- 
fortable fortune for any young woman.’ 

‘To l>c sure it is ; and, indeed, it strikes me that they 
can want no A<ldition at all. They unll have ten thou* 
Siind pounds dividetl amongst them. If they marr^*, they 
will l>e sure of doing well; .and if they do not, they may 
all live very comfortably together on the interest of tea 
thousan<l ]>ounds.* 

‘ITiat is very true, .and therefore, I do not know 
whether, u|>on the whole, it would not l>e more advis- 
able to do something for their mother while she lives, 
rather than for them— something of the annuity kind, I 
menn. My sisters would feel the good elTects of it as 
well as herself. A hundred a year would make them all 
)>crfecily comfortable. ’ 

His wife hesitated a little, however, in giving her 
consent to this plan. 

‘To be sure/ said she, ‘it is better than parting with 
fifteen hundred pounds at once. But then, if Mrs 
Qashwood should live fifteen years, we shall be com- 
pletely taken in.’ 

‘ Fifteen years ! my dear Fanny ; her life cannot be 
worth half that purchase. ’ 

‘ Certainly not ; but if you observe, people always live 
for ever when there is any annuity to be paid them ; and 
she is very stout and healthy, and hardly forty. An 
Annuity is a very serious business ; it comes over and 
over every' year, and there is no gelling rid of it. Yo\t 
are not aware of what you are doing. I have known 
a great deal of the trouble of annuities ; for my mother 
was clogged with the payment of three to old super- 
annuated servants by my father’s will, and it Is amasing 
how disagreeable she found it. Twice every year these 
annuities were to be paid ; and then there was the 
trouble of getting it to them ; and then one of them was 
said lo have died, and aflcnvards it turned out lo be 
no such thing. My mother was quite dek of it. Her 
income was not her own, she said, with such perpetual 
claims on it ; and it was the more unkind in my father, 
because otherwise the money would have been entirely 
at my mother’s disposal, without any restriction what- 
ever. It has given me such an abhorrence of annuities 
that I am sure I would not pin myself down lo the 
payment of one for all the world. 

‘It is certainly an unpleasant thing/ replied Mr 
Dashwood, ‘to have those kind of yearly drains on one’s 
income. One’s fortune, as your mother justly says, is 
na/ one’s own. To be tied down lo the n^Ur payrocnl 
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of ^uch n sum, on every rent day, is by no means 
clc>i Table : it takes away one’s independence.’ 

• I'n'loubiedly ; ami, after all, you have no thanks for 
ii, I hcy think themselves secure ; you do no more than 
what is expected, and it raises no gratitude at all. If 
I were you, wli.-ttever I did should be done at my own 
discretion entirely. I would not bind myself to allow 
them anytliing yearly. it may be very inconvenient 
some years to spare a hundred or even fifty ix)unds from 
our own expenses/ 

‘ I believe you arc right, iny love ; it will l)c Ijcttcr 
that there should l>e no annuity in the case : whatever I 
may give them occxsionally will he of far greater assist- 
ance than a yearly allowance, because they would only 
enlarge their style of living if they felt sure of a larger 
income, and wouhl not he sixpence the richer for it at 
the end of the year. It will certainly Xk much the l)est 
way. A present of fifty pounds now and then will 
prevent their ever l>eing <li stressed for money, and 
will. I think, l>c amply discharging my promise to my 
father. ' 

‘1*0 l>c sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, I am 
convincctl within myself that your father had no idea of 
your giving them any money at all. The assistance he 
thought of, 1 dare say, was only such as might be reason* 
ably expected of you ; for instance, such as looking out 
for a comfortable small house for them, helping them to 
move their things, and sending them presents of fish ami 
game, and so forth, whenever they arc in season. ! *11 
Lay my life that he meant nothing further ; indeed, it 
would I>c very strange and unreasonable if he did. Do 
but consider, my dear Mr Dashwootl, how excessively 
comfortable your motherdnOaw [step-mother] and her 
daughters may live on the interest of seven thousand 
pounds, iKsidcs the thousand pounds belonging to each 
of the girl.s, which brings them iu fifty pounds a year 
apiece, and of course they will pay their mother for 
their ))oard out of it. Altogether, they will have five 
hundred «a year amongst them ; and what on earth can 
four women want for more than that?*~Thcy will live 
so cheap ! Their housekeeping will be nothing at olL 
They will have no carriage, no horses, and hardly any 
servants ; they will keep no company, and can have no 
cxpcnsc-s of any kind ! Only conceive how comfortable 
they will l>c I Five hundrc<l a year 1 I am sure 1 cannot 
imagine how they will spend half of it ; and as to your 
giving them more, it is quite absurd to think of it. 
They will be much more able to give something.* 

* Upon my word,' said Mr Dashwood, ‘ 1 believe you 
arc perfectly right, My father certainly could mean 
nothing more by his request to me than what you say. 
I cic.irly understand it now, and I will strictly fulfil my 
engagement by such acts of assistance and kindness to 
them as you have described. When my mother removes 
into another house my services shall be readily given to 
accommodate her as far os I can. Some little present of 
furniture, too, may be acceptable then.’ 

'Certainly,* returned Mrs John Dashwood. *But, 
however, 0 m thing must be considered. When your 
father and mother moved to Norland, though the furni- 
ture of Stanhill was sold, all the china, pUtc, and linen 
was saved, and is now left to your mother. Her house 
will therefore be almost completely fitted up as soon as 
she takes it.* 

•That is a material consideration undoubtedly. A 
valuable legacy indeed 1 And yet some of the plate 


would have been a very pleasant addition to our own 
stock here/ 

• V’cs : and the set of breakfast -china is tw*ice os hand- 
some as what l>elongs to this house ; a great deal loo 
handsome, in my opinion, for any place Mo' can ever 
afford to live in. But, however, so it is. Your father 
thought only of And 1 must say this, that you 

owe no particular gratitude to him, nor attention to his 
wishes ; for we very well know that if he could he would 
have left almost everything in the world to them^ 

This argument was irresistible. It gave to his inten- 
tions whatever of decision was wanting Mote; and he 
finally resolved that it would be absolutely unnecessary*, 
if not highly indecorous, to do more for the widow and 
children of his father than such kind of neighbourly acts 
as his own wife pointed out 

(From Stnst amd 

See the Memoir ofjAne Austen by her nephew, J. E. Aneien- 
beigh (lS70-7t ; ed. by Chapirun, ipJ?) ; the dbappoiniing 
1706 - 1816 , chiefly to her ibter, Cus^Andra. edited by iheir grand- 
nephew, Ixitd Briboume (. vol.. iM.); «he Li/e LftUrt (1913) 
by her graiid-ne phew and greal-grand-nephew, W. and R. A. Analen- 
Leigh; and monagraphs by O. b. Adam. (Chicago, 1891, 1897)' 
(•.oldwin Smiih (1890X W. H. Pollock (1899), Consiance HilU« 909 >. 

W, H. Heltndw), A. C. Bradley (1911X Corm.h (i 9 «jX MiwM.A. 
Auslen-Leigb (19M), L. Villard (Iran*. 19.3): Lady Rilebie'i 

AujimDobwn’sinirodaelion.in Macmillan'.edirion 
(1895-9?): and Chapman’s ediiions{Novels 19*3, 1916; L«ueri 193a ; 
Juvenilia 1933 ft ttf.). See Keynea'* Bibliography (1979). 

Lady Caroline Lamb (1785-1828) was the 
authoress of three works of fiction, utterly worth- 
less in a litcrar)’ point of view, but from extrinsic 
circumstances highly popular in their day. The 
first, Gletuxrvon, was published in 1816, and the 
hero was obviously meant to represent — his 
friends thought to caricature and travesty— Lord 
Uyron. The second, Crnham Hamilton (1822), 
depicted the difficulties and dangers involved 
in weakness and irresolution of character. In 
the third, Ada Reis (1823), a fantastic Eastern 
talc, the hero is the Don Juan of his day, 
a Georgian by birth, who is sold into slavery, 
but rises to honours and distinctions. Lady 
Caroline Lamb, a daughter of the Earl of Bess- 
borough, was married before she was twenty to 
the Hon. William Lamb (aftenvards Lord Mel- 
bourne), and from the singularity as well as the 
grace of her manners, her literary accomplish- 
ments, and personal attractions, was long the 
delight of ‘fashionable’ circles. On meeting with 
Lord B)Ton, she contracted at first sight an un- 
fortunate attachment for him which lasted long 
enough to provoke much comment, and ended in 
a rupture. Meeting outsida her park-gates the 
hearse which was conveying the remains of Lord 
Byron to Newstead Abbey (1824), she was taken 
home insensible ; a severe illness succeeded ; and 
erelong her mind became permanently alienated. 

Lndy IHorgnu (<•. 1776-1859) was for a 
dozen years famous under her maiden name of 
Sydney Owenson ; and in poetry, the drama, 
novels, biography, ethics, politics, and books of 
travel showed a masculine disregard of common 
opinion or censure, and (in her own words) 
a temperament 'as cheery and genial as ever 
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went to that strange medley of pathos and 
humour — the Irisli character.* Her hither, Robert 
Owenson (originally MacOwen), was an actor and 
man«agcr, a favourite in the society of Dublin, and 
author of some popular Irish songs. She was 
bom in Dublin on the Christmas Day of 1776 
or thereby — ^cold, false, erroneous, chronological 
dates’ she protests against — and in 1798 turned 
governess, to support the failing fortunes of her 
family. In 1801 she published a small volume 
of poetical verse, and afterwards Thf Lny 0/ du 
Irish Harp and a selection of twelve Irish lyrics, 
with music — one of them ^ Kate Kearney,’ which 
bids fair to outlive all her other achievements. 
Two rubbishy novels had preceded Tlu Wild 
Irish Girl (i8o6), which became exceptionally 
popular. This success introduced the authoress 
into some of the higher circles of Irish 
and English society, and she became attached 
to the household of the Marquis of .\bcrcom. 
She had had * somewhat mysterious relations’ 
with at least one admirer, Sir Charles Omisby, 
when in i8ia she ivas married, after some capri- 
cious delay, to Thomas Charles Morgan, M.D. 
(1783-J843), whom the Lord • Lieutenant had 
knighted shortly before. For many years now, 
excepting two long visits to the Continent, the 
pair made Dublin their home; but in 1837 Lord 
Melbourne gave her a pension of ^300, and 
in 1839 they removed to London. Ere this 
she had published Thr Missionary y asi Indian 
TaU (l8i i) ; Donstel ; Florence Macarihy 

(1818; 4th ed. 1819); and The O'Briens and 
the O'Flahertys {\Z27)y in which, departing from 
the beaten track of sentimental novels, she 
ventured, like Miss Edgeworth, to portray 
national manners. In Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, 
O'Donnely though deficient as a story, has 
*some striking and beautiful passages of situa- 
tion and description, and in the comic part is 
very rich and entertaining/ But Lady Morgan’s 
high-toned society is disfigured with grossness 
and profligacy, and her subordinate charac- 
ters are often caricatures. The vivacity and 
variety of these presentations is unquestion- 
able — if not always true, they are lively ; ‘ whether 
it is a review of volunteers in the Pheenix Park, 
or a party at the Castle, or a masquerade, a 
meeting of United Irishmen, a riot in Dublin, 
or a jug-day at Bog-moy — in every change of 
scene and situation our authoress wields the pen 
of a ready writer/ Complaint was made against 
these Irish sketches that they were so personal 
romans d defy it being plainly indicated that 
some of the portraits of personages at the vice- 
regal court and in the ‘best society^ of Dublin 
represented actual and well-known ladies and 
gentlemen of the day. Their conversation is 
often a sad jargon of prurient allusion, comments 
on dress, and supc^uous scraps of French 
ond Italian. The humbler characters — even 
the rapparees-<-arc infinitely more entertaining 1 


than Lady .Morgan's representatives of the 
aristocracy. Her strength lay in describing the 
broad characteristics of her nation, their bound- 
less mirth, their old customs, their love of frolic, 
and their wild grief under calamity or in bewail- 
ing (he death of friends and neighbours. In this 
department she may fairly be compared with 
Lever and Hanim and Carleion. Other works 
were France (1817; and Italy {1821), with dis- 
sertations on the state of society, manners, 
literature, and government. Lord Byron bore 
testimony to the fidelity and excellence of Italy ; 
but unluckily here also she was loo ‘ambitious 
of being always fine and striking,' and too 
anxious to display her curious reading and 
high company. Lady Morgan wrote also I he 
Princess (a talc founded on the revolution in 
Belgium) ; Luxima the PropheUsSy an Indian 
tale ; Dramatic Scenes frotn Real Life 
poor in matter and affected in style) ; The Life 
and Times of Salvator Rosa ; The Bock of the 
Boudoir (autobiographical sketches and reminis- 
cences) ; Woman and her Master (a philosophical 
hislor>* of woman down to the fall of the Roman 
empire) ; and in 1841, in ' conjunction with her 
husband (author of Sketches of the Philosophy 
of Life and MoralSy &c.), two volumes entitled 
The Book without a sVantey pieces collected from 
the writers’ portfolios and from stray sketches 
which had appeared in periodicals. Lady Morgan’s 
silly but not unamusing Memoirs were edited by 
Hepworlh Dixon (2 vols. 1862}; see the Life by 
L Stevenson (1936). 

The Irish Hedge Scboolxziaster. 

A beiy of rough-headed students, with books as 
ragged ^ thcii habiliments, rushed forth at the sound 
of the horse's feet, and with hands shading their un- 
covered faces from the sun, stood gnaing in earnest 
surprise. Last of this singular group, followed 
O'Leary himself in learned dishabille, his customary* 
suit— an old great-coat, fastenctl with a wooden skewer 
at his breast, the sleeves hanging unoccupied, Spanish- 
xoisty as he termed it \ his wig laid aside, the shaven 
crown of his head resembling the clerical tonsure; a 
tattered Homer in one hand, and a slip of sallow 
in the other, with which he bad been dblribuling 
some well-earned pandies to his pupils ; thus exhibit- 
ing, in appearance and in the important expression 
of his countenance, an epitome of that order of persons, 
once so numerous, and still far from extinct in Ireland, 
the hedge schoolmaster. O’Leary was learned in the 
antiquities and genealogies of the great Irish families 
fts an ondent Senachy, nn order of which he believed 
himself to be the sole representative ; credulous of her 
fables, and jealous of her ancient glory; ardent in 
his feelings, fixed in his prejudices; haling the Bodei 
Sassoni, or English churls, in proportion as he dis- 
iHLsted them; living only in the past, contemptuous 
of the present, and hopeless of the future, all his 
national learning and national vanity were employed 
in bis history of the Macarthies More, to whom he 
deemed himself hereditary Scnachy; while all his 
early assodations and afTections were occupied with. 
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tlic FiJ7a<ielm family; lo an heir of which he had 
tint only been fobter-falhcr, bul, by a singular chain 
of occurrences, imor and host. Thus there existed an 
incongruity between liis prejudices and his affections 
jhat added to the natural incoherence of his \vil<l, 
tjnrcj’ulalcd, ideal character. lie had as much Creek 
and Latin as generally falls to the lot of the inferior 
Irish pric>thood, an order to which he had been 
originally destined ; he spoke Irish as his r>ative 
tongue with great fluency, and English, with little 
variation, as it might have been spoken in the days 
of James or Elizalwth ; for English was ^^ith him 
acquirc<l by study at no early period of life, and 
principally obtained from such l)Ooks as came within 
the black-letter plan of his antiquarian pursuits. 

* Words that wise llacon and grave Raleigh sj>oke ’ 

s^crc familiarly uttered by O'l^ary, conned out of 
old English tracts, chronicles, presidential instructions, 
copies of patents, mcinoriaU, discourses, and trans- 
late<l remonstrances from the Irish chiefs, of every 
dale since the arrival of the English in the island ; 
and a few French words, not unusually heard among 
the old Irish Catholics, the descendants of the faithful 
followers of the Stuarts, completed the stock of his 
philological riches. 

O’Leary now advanced lo meet his visitant, with a 
countenance radiant with the exjwession of complacency 
and satisfaction, not unmingicd with pride ami import- 
ance, as he threw his eyes rouml on his numerous 
disciples. To one of these the Commodore gave his 
hotsc ; and drawing his hat over his eyes, as if to shade 
them from the sun, he placed himself under the shadow 
of the Saxon arch, observing : 

‘You see, Mr O’Leary, I very eagerly avail myself 
of your invitation ; but I fear I have interrupted your 
learned avocation.' 

‘Not a taste, your honour, and am going to give my 
classes a holiday, in respect of the turf, sir.^What docs 
yc2 all crowd the gentleman for? Did never ycz sec 
a raal gentleman afore? IM trouble yet to consider 
yourselves as temporary.— There 's great Kholars among 
them raggc<l runagates, your honour, poor as they look j 1 
for though in these degcndcre<i times you won’t get the 
childrc, os formerly, to talk the dead languages afore 
they can spake, when, says Campion, they had Latin 
like a vulgar longue, conning in their schools of leach- 
craft the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the civil in- 
stitutes of the faculties, yet there arc as line scholars 
and as good philosophers still, sir, to be found in my 
seminary as in Trinity College, Dublin.— Now, step for- 
ward here, you Homers. “Kekluic moi, Trees, kai 
Dardanoi, cd* epikouroi.”* 

Haif a-down overgrown boys, with bare heads and 
naked feet, hustle<l forward. 

‘ There s my first class, plaze your honour ; sorrow 
one of them gossoons but would throw you off a page of 
Homer into Irish while he’d be clamping a turf stack.— 
Come forward here, Padreen Mahony, you little mitcher, 
ye. Have you no better courtesy than that, Padreen? 
Fie upon your manners I— Then for all that, sir, he ’s my 
head philosopher, and am gelting him up for Maynooth. 
Och ! then, I wouldn’t ax belter than to pit him against 
the provost of Trinity College this day, for all his ould 
small-cloathcs, sir, the cratur I Troth, he’d puule him, 
grate as he is, ay, and bale him loo j that ’s at the 


humanities, sir. — Padreen, my man, if the pig’s sould 
at Dunore market to-morrow, tell your daddy, dear, 1*11 
expect the pintion. Is that your l>ow, Padreen, with 
your head under your ann, like a roosting hen? Upon 
my word, 1 lake shame for your manners. — There, your 
honour, them’s my cordarUs^ the little Icprehauns, with 
their <athah heads and their burned skins; I think 
your honour would be divartctl to hear them parsing a 
chapter. — Well, now dismiss, lads, jewel— off with ycz, 
(xtmphy like a piper out of a lent; away with ycr 
to the turf: and mind me well, ye Homers, ye, 111 
expect Hector and Andromache to-morrow without fail ; 
ob^rv'C me well ; 1 'll take no excuse for the clamet 
barring the bog, in respect of the weather being dry ; 
dismi!^, I say.’ The learned disciples of this Irish sage, 
pulling down the front lock of their hair to designate the 
lx)w (hey would have made if they had possessed hats 
lo move, now scampered off, leaping over tombstones 
and clearing rocks; while O’Leary observed, shaking 
his head and looking after them: *Not one of them 
but is sharp-witted and has a janius for poelhry, 
if there was any encouragement for laming in these 
degendered times. FUrtPUt M/ttarthf.) 

Henry €ally Knight (1786-1846), who wrote 
Eastern talcs in the manner and measure of Byron, 
w«is an accomplished man of fortune, bom at 
his father’s Yorkshire scat, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, familiarised with foreign manners by 
travels in southern Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 
The first of these metrical stories, Ilderimy a 
Syrian TaU (1816), was followed by Phrosyncy a 
Grecian Ta/Cy and Alashiaty an Arabian TaU 
(1817). Knight also wrote a notable dramatic 
poem, Hanftibal in Bithynia^ Though showing 
much taste and truth to Oriental ways, these 
poems failed to attract much notice ; and their 
author obtained more distinction as an authority 
on architecture, writing (with expert assistance) 
Architectural Tour in Nortnandyy The Nortnans 
in Sicily^ Saracenic and Norman Remains in 
Sicily y The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 
He inherited the family property in 1808, and sat 
in Parliament from 1824 till his death. 

IVillinni Knox (1789-1825), born at Lillies* 
leaf in Roxburghshire, was author of The Lonely 
//earthy Songs of Israely The Harp of Zion^ and 
other poems. Sir Walter Scott in his diary gives 
this brief note of his life-work : ^ His father was a 
respectable yeoman, and he himself succeeding to 
goc^ farms under the Duke of Buccleuch, became 
too soon his own master, and plunged into dissipa* 
tion and ruin. His talent then shewed itself in a 
fine strain of pensive poetry.* Knox, who from 
1820 earned a precarious livelihood as journalist 
in Edinburgh, thus ended his Son^ of Israel: 

My song hath closed, the holy dream 
That raised my thoughts o’er all below 

Hath faded like the hthar beam. 

And left me ’mid a night of woe— 

To look and long, and sigh in vain 

For friends I ne’er shall meet agaixL 
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And vet the earth is gr»*en and pay ; 

And yet the skies ate pure ami bright ; 
h\ii, *xnid each gleam of pleasure gay, 

Some cloud of sorrow dims my sight : 

For weak is now the tenderest tongue 
That might my simple songs have sung. 

And like to Gilead s <lrop> of balm, 

They for a moment soothed my breast ; 

But earth hath not a power to calm 
My spirit in forgetful rest, 

Until 1 lay me side by side 

\Vi(h those that loved me, and have died. 

ITiey died — v-ind this a world of woe, 

Of anxious doubt and chilling fear; 

1 wander onward to (he tomb, 

With scarce a hope to linger here : 

But with a prospect to rejoin 

The friends beloved, that once were mine. 

Edward Fitzball (1792-1873), author of a 
prodigious number of dramas and melodramas — 
which met with much success though they have 
no permanent value— and of many popular songs 
0 My pretty Jane^ the best known), was the son of 
a fanner at Burwcll near Mildcnhall in Cambridge. 
The farmer was called Ball, his wife’s maiden 
name was Fitz ; hence the fiom dt ulti- 

mately adopted ns a regular surname, under which 
their son, bred a printer in Norwich, began about 
1813 to publish poems. His first melodrama dates 
from 1819; his was success* 
fully played at Norwich in 1820 and in London 
in 1821, He dramatised novels like 77 /^ Fortutus 
of Nig€ly p€veril of Hu Peak^ and Fen i more 
Cooper^s Pilot; found plots in the stories of 
Joan of Arc and Andreas Hofer, ‘the Tell of 
the Tyrol and worked up legends and ballads 
such as The Flying Dutchman and the Inch- 
cape Rock. He wrote five librettos for Balfc ; 
produced the English versions of La Favorita^ 
Adilaidty and Mariiatta; and manufactured songs 
innumerable— patriotic, sentimenta], and comic, 
good, bad, and indifferent ‘My pretty Jane' 
had the good fortune to be set to music by 
Bishop ; ‘ Let me like a soldier fall ' is inseparable 
from Vincent Wallace’s melody. Fitzball had 
been doing dramatic and miscellaneous literary 
work for forty years when in 1859 he published 
an autobiography, and ceased his indefatigable 
industry. 

Tile Marqob of Normanby (i797-t863X 
first of the name, wrote anonymously Matilda 
(1825) ; Yes atid Noy a Tale of tht Day{\%vj) ; and 
several other novels, which were well received, 
as being vastly superior to the ordinary run of 
fashionable novels. Lord Normanby was the 
British ambassador at Paris in 2848, and in 
1857 he published A Year of Revolutiotiy from 
the journal he had kept at that stormy period. 
The work was poorly written, and by its in- 
discreet allusions to Louis Philippe and others 
raised unpleasant controversies. 


Jiiiiios JiiHtiniaii lloricr {1780- 1849), 
author of liabij^ w.is the son of Isaac 

Moricr, a mcmljcr of a refugee Huguenot house 
settled at Smyrna, who became a British sub- 
ject and British consul-general at Constantinople. 
James, born like his father at Smyrna, was educated 
at Harrow, but by 1800 was b.i< k in the Levant. 
In 1809-16 he served in Persia as secretary of 
legation and envoy, and wrote a first and a 
second Jourtuy through Persia^, ArvufiuXy and 
Asia Minor (1812-18). Subsequently, save for a 
diplomatic mission to Mexico, he lived a litcrar)* life 
in London. His marvellously minute, varied, and 
accurate knowledge of the East, and especially of 
Persia, he embodied in a series of novels- 
Advepitures of Hajji BabiXy of Ispahan (1824 ; with 
its continuation, Majji Baba in Exiglandy 1828); 
Zohraby the (1832) ; AyeshOy the Mtxid of 

Kars (1834) ; and The Mirza (1841). The hero of 
Moricris great picaresque novel — his first and by 
far Iris most famous work — is an adventurer like 
Gil Bias, and is at least as much bufTcted about 
in the world. The son of a barber of Ispahan, he 
is successively one of a band of raiding rurkomans, 
a menial serxant, a pupil of the physician-royal of 
Persia, an attendant on the chief executioner, a 
religious devotee, and a seller of tobacco-pipes in 
Constantinople. Having by stratagem espoused a 
rich Turkish widoiv, he becomes an official to the 
Shah ; and on his further distinguishing himself 
for his knowledge of the Europeans, he is appointed 
sccrctar)' to the mission of Mirza Firouz, and 
accompanies the Persian ambassador to the court 
of England. In the course of his multiplied 
adventures, misfortunes, and escapes, the light- 
hearted, unprincipled Hajji mixes with all ranks 
and conditions of mankind, in regions as various 
as Teheran, Kurdistan, Georgia, Bagdad, and 
Constantinople. The work at once secured a 
hearing. ‘The novelty of the style,’ said Sir 
Walter Scott, * which was at once perceived to be 
genuinely Oriental by such internal evidence as 
establishes the value of real old china — the gay 
and glowing descriptions of Eastern state and 
pageantry — the character of the poetry occasionally 
introduced— secured a merited welcome for the 
Persian picaroon and in the Talispnan he linked 
the authors of Astastasius and of Hajji Baba as 
having depicted Eastern manners with ‘the fidelity 
and humour of Lc Sage and the ludicrous power 
of Fielding himself.' The most accomplished and 
experienced residents in Persia give as high com- 
mendation, and continue to repeat the traditional 
counsel to intending travellers in Persia: ‘Take 
an English saddle and a copy of Hajji Dabal 
Mr E. G. Browne in his edition says that ‘con- 
sidered as a faithful picture of the living East (as 
opposed to the purely imaginary and unreal East 
of Moore and Southey) it has no rival. Indeed, I 
may venture to assert that never has any writer 
of any nation succeeded in portraying, not merely 
the manners and forms of speech, but the character 
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and modes of thought of an alien race, as Moner 
has porirnyccl the Persians in his immortal pages. 
To appreciate his incomparable book as it deserves, 
one must be fairly intimate with both the Persians 
an<l their language ; the greater the intimacy the 
greater the <ippreciation/ Dr Wills, who also 
edited the Hajji, repealed after nearly twenty years’ 
residence in Persia the assurance actually given 
him when he went thither : * When you read this 
you will knosv more of Persia and the Persians 
than if you li«n<l lived there with your eyes open for 
twenty years.’ Lord Curzon, in Ins edition, adds his 
testimony; so docs Sir Frederic Goldsmid. And 
the Persian expens admit themselves their diffi- 
culty in discovering more than three or four eases 
in which Moricr seems to have made even a minor 
slip of any kind in his presentment of Persian life 
and character. As Persia was in MoriePs time, so 
IS now— there is next to no change ; as it was in 
Moricr’s time, so was it in the days of the ancient 
Persian heroes. Nbldckc, the great Orientalist, 
finds much to learn from Hajji liaba for the 
better understanding of the Persian princes of 
tlie Sassanian dynasty. 

As delightful, if not so mart cllous as its startling 
truth to fact and its vividness, is the ever-present 
rich humour and delicately pointed satire, the 
racy phrasing and dramatic brightness of a nar- 
rative which combines the charm and the power 
of the Arabian Nights and Montesquieu's Lcltres 
Persatusy of Lc Sage, of Sterne, and of Dickens ; 
the book is a genus apart. Mr Browne with 
much probability regards as a mystification of 
Moriers the story — treated as a fact in the 
first edition of this work (1843), and still accepted 
in the Dictionary of National Biography a 
letter received by the author from a Persian 
minister of state expressing the displeasure the 
king felt at the Wery foolish business of the 
book,* and so showing that the satirical descrip- 
tions and allusions had been felt at the court of 
Persia. Mr Browne also points out that though 
the characters arc created by Morier and not 
caricatures of actual persons, very many of the 
incidents (none of which arc improbable to those 
who know Persia) are drawn from MoriePs own 
experiences, and not a few of them are actually 
described in his two volumes of travels. The 
Oriental scenes are doubtless the most novel and 
fascinating portions of the Hajji’s experiences ; yet 
his account in the sequel of the constant embar- 
rassment and surprise of the Persians at English 
manners and customs is only a degree less 
vraisemblabU and entertaining. The ceremonial 
of the English dinner-table, that seemed to them 
‘absolutely bristling with instruments of offence,* 
blades of all sites and descriptions, sufficient to 
have ornamented the girdles of the Shah’s house- 
hold, could not but puttie those who had been 
accustomed simply to take everything up in their 
fingers ; the mail-coach, the variety of our fur- 
niture and accommodation, and other domestic 


observances, were equally astonishing ; bvt u was 
the want of ceremonial among our statesmen and 
public officers that chiefly surprised the embassy. 

Zohrab is a historical novel, of the time of Aga 
Mohammed Shah, the Persian prince described by 
Sir John Malcolm as having taught the Russians 
to beat the French by making a desert before the 
line of the invadePs march In Aytsha Morier was 
also on familiar ground, as in the slighter AfisseP 
fnahy a Persian TaU (1847). His other work is of 
less account — -4 Allnutiy a Novel (1837); The 
Banished^ from the German of Hauff (1839) ; Tom 
Spiccry a poem (1840) ; St Rochty also a romance 
from the German (1847) ; and Martin Toutrond 
(1849), which, professedly translated from the 
French, is really a satire on English ways and 
prejudices, conveyed in the farcical adventures of a 
Frenchman whom he, with an obvious pun, calls 
Tout-rond—Si. name which in English books, even 
the most authoritative, is usually misspelt Tourtomiy 
Tourtrofuiy Troutrondy and even Troulroud. 

In the following extracts from Hajji Baba^ the 
hero is presented at the crisis of his fortunes. 
Having undergone some all but overwhelming 
changes of fortune in Constantinople, and being 
reduced to extremities, he resolves to appeal to 
the Persian ambassador, then just arrived on a 
mission to the Sublime Porte, against the Turk 
who was the cause of his misfortunes. When 
introduced to the presence of Mina Firoui, the 
Hajji had been wearing the Turkish costume, 
which, like cvcr>'thing T urkish, true Persians 
detest : 

The makes a Friend. 

When we had interchanged our greetings ns true 
believers, he said to me, ‘ Are you an Irani?’ 

* Yes,* said I, * so please you.* 

*Then why in looks an Osmanli?’ said he. ‘Piaise 
be to Allah that we have a king and a countr}* of whom 
no one need be ashamed.* 

* Yes,’ answered I, *your ordonnances ore truth, and I 
am become less than a dog, since 1 hoxt pul on the airs 
of a Turk. My da)‘s have been passed in bitterness, and 
my liver has melted into water, since I have entangled 
myself by a connexion with this hated people ; and my 
only refuge is in God and you.* 

‘How is this?* said he: ‘speak. — Has a child of 
Ispahan {for such you are by your accent) been taken in 
by a Turk? This Is wonderful indeed I We travel all 
this way to make them feed upon our abomination, not 
to Icam to eat theirs.’ 

I then related the whole of my adventures from the 
beginning to the end. As I proceeded he seemed 
wonderfully interested. When I got to my marriage he 
became much amused, and roared with laughter at the 
settlements I had made on my wife. The account I 
gave of the entertainment, the respect with which I %vas 
treated, my magnificence and grandeur, afforded him 
great delight ; and the more I descanted upon the decep- 
tion which I had practised upon the cows of Turks, as he 
called them, the more interest he took in my narrative, 
which he constantly interrupted by his exclamations, 
‘ Ay, well done, oh Ispahan! !— Oh 1 thou bankrupt !— 
By Allah ! you did w^ I-^If I had been there, I could 
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pot have done better.' Hut when I iiiriurncd him oi liic 
manner I had been sened by my envjoiis coiinin nKiu of 
the finishing scene in my own hou^* of the scr^am-v of 
my women, of the speeches ol my wife’s relations, — an<i 
when I represented the very words, look, and attitude 
with which I made my exit, far from having produccfi 
the sympathy 1 expected, his mirth was excited to such 
a degree that I thought the veins in his forehead would 
have burst ; and he actually rolled himself on his ^ofa 
in the convulsions of laughter. . . « 

‘But those Turks, those heavy buffaloes of Turks,' 
roared he, still screaming with laughter; Upraise l>o to 
Allah ! 1 can see them now with their long l>card'*, their 
great caps, and their empty heads, lielieving all that the 
sharp*witted madman of I'ersia chose to tell them, ami 
they would have gone on believing, had they not l>een 
undeceived by a similar species of madman. But what 
have I to do in the business?' said he to me. M am 
neither your father nor your uncle, to interfere and make 
it up with your wife's relations ; nor am 1 a cadi, or a 
mufti, who can judge the case between you.* 

*No,* answered I ; ‘but you are my refuge here, and 
the representative of God’s vicegerent upon earth ; and 
you can sec justice done me, and not let a poor un* 
friended stranger he oppressed/ 

The receives a CooamlssioQ. 

Now that I was thrown into the aml>as.'>ador’s society, 
my ideas took a new turn, and hearing matters discussed 
which had never even rcachcrl my understanding, I 
became more inquisitive. He seemed please^l to have 
found in me one >vho took interest in his views, and 
at length let me entirely into his confidence. One mom* 
ing. having received letters from his court, he called me 
to him, said that he wished for some private con versa* 
tion, and accordingly ordered every one to depart from 
before him except myself. He made me sit, and then in 
a low voice said, * llajji, I have long wished to speak to 
you. Those who compose my suite, between you and I, 
do not possess the understanding 1 require. *Tis true, 
they are Persians, and are endowed with more wit than 
all the world beside ; but in aflairs of the (the 

state) they are nothing, and rather impede than forward 
the business upon which I have been sent. Now, praise 
be to Allah I I see that you arc not one of them. Vou 
are much of a man, one who has seen the world and its 
business, and something may come from out of your 
hands* Vou are a man who can make play un<ier 
another's beard, and suck the marrow out of ao afllair 
without touching its outside. Such I am in want of, 
and if you will devote yourself to me, and to our Shah, 
the King of Kings, lM>th my face as well as your own 
will be duly whitewashed ; and, by the blessings of our 
good destinies, both our heads will touch the skies/ 

‘NVhatevcr is of my strength/ replied I, *is at your 
service* I am your slave and your servant, and I myself 
will place my own ear into your hand. Order and com* 
mand me : by my head and eyes, I am ready.’ . * . 

’But a few months ago ao ambassador from Europe 
arrived at the Gate of Empire, Tehran, and said he was 
sent by a certain Boonapoort, calling himself Emperor of 
the French nation, to bring a letter and presents to the 
Shah. He exhibited full powers, by which his words 
were to be looked upon as his master's, and his actions 
as his actions; and he also afiSrmed that he had full 
irutructions to make a treaty. He held himself very 
loz 


high iihlcctl, and t.ilkc<l of .ill ‘itlur tiiiMns of franks 
as dirt un<jcx Iih Jcoi, :ind ii«»i even a name. He 

)>romi<.c<] to make the kus^uiri' te-t '*e ihvir con'pie>l> in 
Georgia to Un to put the Mi.ih in — ion of Ictli', 

Bx\clk«H», lierbcni. and of all whuh U iMtiged to iVrsi.a 
in former tinier, lie said xUm he won)- ( conquer India 
for u^, and drive the Lnghdi from it . an 1, in short, 
whatever wc a^ked he proiinsed liC ready t * grant. 
Xc>w, 'ti^ true, wc had hc.nrd of the ITciich l>cfore, and 
knew ifiat tliey m.adc gorwl cloth and rich br*>cadc> ; but 
wc never heard that they could <lo nil this ariibas<e\dor 
proclaimed. . . . However, wc were not very long in 
doubt ; for when the English inluJeh who trade lielwccn 
Iiidi.i and IVrsia, some of whom reside .nt .\hudieher, 
heard of the arrival of this. ainbavida<lor. they iinme«ii.itcly 
sent off messengers, letters, and an .agent, t<i cndc.avour 
lo impede the reception of this Frenchman, and in.ide 
such ext monli nary efforts to prevent hU success that >\c 
soon <lisco vexed much was to W got between the rival 
dogs. “ By my crovvm/* exclaimed the Shah, “all tiii*^ 
cometh from the ascendant of iny good stars. Here sit 
I upon my throne, whilst the curs of unclcanncss come 
from the north and the couth, from the cast and not, 
bringing me vast pre**cnts for the lil>erly of fighting and 
(piarrelling at the foot of it. In the name of the Prophet, 
let them approach!" When I left the im|>erial gate, 
an ambassador from the English was cx|>ecteil, and the 
letters which I have ju»t received arc full of the cir- 
cumstances of his proposed reception, and the negotia- 
tions on foot concerning it,*~but the Shah cannot well 
enter upon them before he hears from me ; because, 
having been informed that specimens of all the different 
European nations were to be seen at Constantinople, 
each of whom had an ambassador there, he, in hi> 
>visdora, has judged it cxpc<lient to despatch me hither, 
to obtain all the information of which we are $0 much in 
want, to clear up every doubt that exists in Persia about 
the French and English, and if possible to find out 
whether all they say of themselves be true or false. Now, 
llajji/ said the ambassador, ' 1 am only one man, and 
this is a business, as I have found out, sufficient for fifty. 
Tht Franks are composed of many, many nation>. As 
fast as I hear of one hog, another l>egins to gnmt, and 
then another and another, until I find that there is a 
whole herd of them. As I told you before, those who 
compose my suite are not men to help me in research, 
and I have cast my eyes upon you. From your exer- 
tions I expect much. Vou must become acquainted 
with some infidels; you understand the Turkish Ian* 
guage, and (hey will be able to inform you of much 
that we want to know*' 

The H^l becomes an Authority on European 

Politics* 

As soon as the ambassador had furnished me w ith an 
extract of his vakayth or his instructions, I walked 

out to an adjacent cemetery to read it over undisturbed. 
I kept the paper carefully folded in the lining of my cap, 
and AS it was my first initiation into public business, the 
principal contents of it have remained in my memory 
through life. The amlrassador was, in the first place, 
enjoined to discover, in truth, what was the extent of 
(hat country called Frangistan; and if the Shah, knowm 
in Persia by the name of the Skahi Franks or King of 
(he Franks, actually existed, and which was his capHah 
In the second place, he was ordered to discover how 
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m,^ny /A, tribes of Franks there were ; whether they , 
were (livideti into Shifurnishft'tts and Snhrafnshecns^ 
inh.il>itants of town -4 an'i dwellers in the desert, as 
in Persia, who were their khans, ami how governed. 
Thirdly, to inquire what was the extent of France, 
whether it was a tribe of the Franks, or a separate king* . 
<lom, and who was the infidel Boonapoort calling him- 
self emperor of that country. In the fourth pl.acc, hi^ | 
attention was to be Uinied particularly to whal regar<lc<l 
the Ingliz, who had long l>cen know n in Persia, by means 
of their broadcloth, watches, ami pen-knives. He was 
to inquire what description of infidels they were, whether 
they lived in an island all the year jountl, without 
possessing .any hshl^tk (warm region) to migrate to in 
the summer, and whether most of them did not inhabit 
ships and eat fish ; and if they did live there, how it 
happened that they had obiaiiicti pos.session of India ; 
and he was to dear up that <pKMion so long .agitated 
in Persia, how' England and I^ndon were connected, 
whether Fnglanil was part of Ix>ndon, or London part 
of England ? . . . 

Lastly, he was ordered to write a general history of 
the Franks, and to inquire whal would bo the easiest 
methixl of making them renounce pork and wine, and 
converting them to the true and holy faith — that is, 

10 the religion of Islam. Having well pondered over 
this paper, I considerctl that it wuubl be easy to get it 
.answered through the means of a ktHih^ or scribe, attached 
to the then Reis EITcmli, and with whom, during the 
short gleam of splcmlour ami riches which had shone 
upon me, I had formeil a great intimacy. I knew the 
coffee* house he fre<)uentc<l, and the hour when he was 
most likely to l)C found there ; and although he was not 
much addicted to talking, yet I hoped, as he sipped his 
coffee ami smoketl his pipe (particularly if I treated him), 
his heart might expand, and I might obtain his real 
opinion. Full of this idea, I immediately imparled it to 
the ambassador, who sccme<l so <lclighlcd that he at 
once did me tlie honour to take all the merit of it to 
himself . , . I went to the coffee-house at the proper 
time, and there found my friend. I approached him 
with great demonstrations of friendship, and calling 
to the waiting man, ordered some best Yemen coffee, 
which was ser\'ed up as we sat one opposite the other. 
In the course of conversation he pulled out his watch, 
when 1 seized the opportunity of introducing my subject. 

'That is an European watch,* said I, * is it not?* 

‘ Yes, truly,* said he ; * there arc none in the world 
beside. * 

' Wonderful,* Answered I, — Uhose Franks must bo an 
extraordinary people/ 

* Yes,’ said he ; ' but they are Kafirs * (infidels). 

* In the name of Allah,* taking my pipe from my 
mouth and putting it into his, Mell me something re- 
specting them. This Fmngistan, t$ it a large country? 
Where does its king reside?* 

'What say you, friend?’ answered he; ‘a large 
country, do you ask? A large country indeed it is, not 
governed by one king alone, but by many kings.’ 

' But 1 have heard,* said I, * it is composed of many 
tribes, all having different names and different chiefs; 
still being, in fact, but one nation.’ 

' You may call them one nation if you choose,’ said he, 
* and perhaps such is the case, for they all shave their 
chins, let their hair grow, and wear hats,— they all wear 
tight clothes,— they all drink ^?jne, eat pork, and do not 


believe in the blessed Mnhomed. But it is plain they 
are govcrnc<l by many kings ; see the numerous ambas- 
sadors who flock here lo rub iheir foreheads againsl the 
threshold of our Imperial Gale. So many of these dogs 
are here th.il it is necessary lo pul one’s trust in the 
mercies of Allah, such is the pollution they create.’ 

‘In the name of the Prophet speak on.’ said I, ‘and 
I will write.— Praise Iw to Allah ! you arc a man of 
wisdom.’ Upon which, whilst 1 tiK)k out my inkstand 
from my girdle and coinpose<l myself to write, he stroked 
his lieard an.l curled the tips of his mustachios, recollect- 
ing within himself which were the principal nations of 
Europe. 

He prefaced his infomiaiion by sa)nng, 'But why 
troulilc yourself? They are all dogs alike,— all sprung 
from one dunghill ; and if there l>c truth in Heaven, and 
we liclicve our blessed Koran, .all will burn hereafter in 
one common furnace. But, stop,’ said he, counting his 
fingers : • in the first place, there is the Giaour, 

the Austrian infidel, our neighbours ; a quiet, smoking 
race, who send us clolh. and glassware; and arc 

govcrnetl by a Shah springing from the most ancient 
race of unl>clicvcrs : he sends us a rcprcscnlativc to. be 
fed and clolhwl. Then come those heretics of Musci^ 
vilcs, a most unclean and accursed generation. Their 
country is so large that one extremity is said to be buried 
in eternal snows, whilst its other is raging with heat. 
They are truly our enemy ; and when we kill them, we 
cry Mashallah, praise be to God ! Men and women 
govern there by turns ; but they resemble us inasmuch os 
they pul their sovereigns to death almost as frequently 
as we do. Again, there is a Prussian infidel, who sends 

I ns an ambassador, Allah only knows why ; for we are in 
no need of such vermin : but you well know ihjtl the 
Imj^rial Gale is open to the dog as well as the true 
Uliever ; for the rain of Providence descends equally 
upon both. Whom shall I say next, in the name of the 
Prophet ? Let us sec : there arc two northern un- 
believers, living at the extremity of nil things,— the 
Danes and Swetlcs. They arc small tribes, scarcely to 
l>c accounted among men, although it is said the Shah 
of Denmark is the most despotic of the kings of Franks, 
not having even janissaries to dispute his will ; whilst the 
Swedes arc famous for a madman, who once waged a 
desperate war in Europe, caring little in whal country 
he fought, provided only that he did fight ; and who, in 
one of his acts of desperation, made his way into our 
bonlcrs, where, like a wild beast, he was at length 
brought to bay and taken prisoner. Owing to this cir* 
cumstance we were introduced to the knowledge of his 
nation ; or olhcrtvise, by the blessing of Allah, we should 
never have kno^^7l that it even existed. I will mention one 
more, called Flemengs, infidels, dull, hea\ 7 , and boorish ; 
who are amongst the F'ranks what the Armenians are 
amongst us,— having no ideas beyond those of thrill, and 
no ambition beyond that of riches. They used to send us 
a sleepy amba^dor to negotiate the introduction of their 
cheeses, butter, and salt-fish ; but their government has ^ 
been destroyed since the appeamnee of a certain Boona- 
poort, who (let them and the patron of all unbelief have 
their due) is in truth a man ; one whom we need not be 
ashamed to class with the Persian Nadir, and with our 
own Suleiman,’ 

Here I stopped the Katib in his narrative, and catch* 
ing at the name, I exclaimed, * Boonapoort, Boonapoort, 
^that is the word I wanted 1 Say something concern* 
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ing him ; for I h.ive heard he is a rare and a dariin^ 
iofidel.' ** 

‘ What can I say/ said my companion, ‘except that he 
once was a man of nothing, .1 mere soldier ; anc| now he 
is ihc Sultan of an immense nation, and gives the law to 
all the Franks? He did his be:»t endeavours to molest 
us also, by taking Egypt, and sent innumerable armie> 
to con<iuer it ; but he had omitted to try the edge of a 
true Udiever’s sword ere he set out, and uas obhgcd to 
retreat, after having frighiene<l a few Mamelukes and 
slriven the Bedouins into their deserts/ 

‘But is there not a certain trd>e of infidels called 
Inglu?’ said I, ‘the most unaccountable people on 
earth, who live in an island, and make pcn*knivcs ! ’ 

\ e$, truly, said the Katib, ‘they, amongst the 
tranks, arc tho>« who for centuries have most rubl>c<i 
their heads against the imperial threshold, and who 
have found most favour in the sight of our great ami 
magnanimous Sultan. They are powerful in ships, and 
in watches and broadcloth unrivalled/ 

* But what have you heard of their government said 
I : ‘Is it not com|x>sc<l of something besides a king?* 
‘Yes/ relumctl he, ‘you have licen rightly informwl 5 
but how can you and I understand the humours of such 
madmen ? They have a Shah, His true ; but it is a farce 
to call him by that title. They feed, clothe, and lodge 
him ; give him a yearly income, surround him by all the 
state and form of a throne; and mock him with as Hnc 
worls and with as high-sounding titles as we give our 
sovereigns; but a common Aga of the Janissaries has 
more power than he 5 he docs not dare even to give the 
bastimido to one of his own visiers, be his fault what 
it may; whereas the Aga, if expedient, would crop the 
ears of half the city, and still receive nothing but reward 
and encouragement. Then they have certain houses full 
of madmen, who meet half the year round for the pur* 
p<«s of cioarrclling. If one set sa>'s white, the other 
cries black ; and they throw more words away in settling 
a common question than would suffice one of our muftis 
during a whole reign. In short, nothing can be settled 
in the state, be it only whether a rebellious Aga is to 
have his head cut off and his property confiscated, or 
some such trifle, until these people have wrangled. 
Then what are wc to l>elieve ? Allah, the Almighty and 
Allwise, to some nations giveth wisdom, and to others 
folly 1 Let us bless Him and our Prophet that we are 
not born to cat the miseries of the poor English infidels, 
but can smoke our pipes in quiet on the shores of our 
own peaceful Bosphorus I * . . . 

After a pauK, ‘Now.^ said 1 , ‘have I learnt all, or 
arc there more unbelievers? By your beard, tell me; 
for who would have thought that the world was $0 
composed ?' 

He reflected for some lime, and said, ‘O yes, I forgot 
lo mention two or three nations ; but, in truth, they arc 
not worthy of notice. There arc Spanish, Portuguw, 
and Itahan infidels, who cat their swine, and worship 
their image after their own manner; but who, in fact, 
arc nothing even amongst the Franks.’ . . • 

I relumed to my amltassador full of the information I 
had acquired, and albjoyous at the success which had 
attended my first essay in diplomatic life. He was 
delighted at the memoir I had drawn up from the 
nuterials furnished me by the Katib, and as long as we 
remained at Constantinople dally sent me in search of 
further particular^ until we both thought ourselves sufli* 


cicnily Ml force to l>c able 10 draw up a (general History 
'd I.urope, which the CcJiirc of i)a I’mvtfrsc \v, his in- 
>iniclion> to the ainlassador lu*) urdcrctl him lo prcfent 
on hi^ rcluin. Mosi assida(,usly did I rq.ply myvclf in 
conipo>mg this precious mornd of hiMor^. I made a 
rough draft, which \va5 submiUed lo ihe correction of 
my chief, and when he harl seasoned 1 lt^ contents lo the 
palate of the King of Kings, softening doxsn \hoic jurts 
which might appear improbable, and adding to iho^ not 
sufficiently strong, he delivered it over lo a clerk, who in 
a fair hand transcribed the whole, until at Icngifi a very 
hancl^me volume was pro<luce^l. It was dulv iK.und 
ornamenietl, an-l inserted in a silk and muslln'bag, and 
then the ambassador conceived it might l>c hi to lie 
jdaced in the hands of the Shah. 

There uere ne*' editions of Hajji BaU in i8>8, 1835, 185^ 1S63, 

I ’ heiwe«n 1S95 and 1897 there ucre no Uu than ihree 

admirable ednions-one by Mr E. G. Browne (1895), one ty Lord 
Curiofi (1895). and one by Df C J. Wills (1897) Sir Robert 
Morier, so long British Amba^^dor at St Petersbare, was Mgricr’s 
oepnew. 

e 

James Bnillte Fraser (i783->8s6) also de- 
scribed the life and iiiauners of the Persians by 
fictitious as well as true narratives, born in 
Inverness-shire, he travelled cMcnsivcly in India, 
Persia, and Central Asia, and wrote a scries of 
books of travel and stories of Oriental adventure 
and romance, Tlu Kuzzilbash, a T.iU of Khorasan 
(1828), and its sequel, The Persian Adventurer. 
Neither in his travels nor in his ules did he show 
the mar\-cIlous insight and notable literary- skill 
of Morier. P'raser wrote also a Scottish story. 
The Highland Smugglers. 

Herbert Knowles (1798-1817) was humbly 
bom at Gomersal near Leeds, and was sent to 
Richmond Grammar School by the kindness of 
three clergymen. In 1816, disappointed in his 
hopes of a Cambridge career, he sent to Southey 
his poem of ‘ The Three Tabernacles,’ described 
as ‘written in the churchyard of Richmond, York- 
shire, and suggested by Malt. xvii. 4.’ Southey, 
struck by the exceptional promise of this work by 
a boy of eighteen, secured patronage for him ; and 
some of his other verses appeared in the magaiines 
of the time. But the young poet died of consump- 
tion just after his election to a Cambridge sizarship. 
His one remembered poem has been praised by 
Dr Richard Garnett — extravagantly — for its solemn 
and tender pathos, exquisite diction and melody, 
and faultless finish ; by the omission of the last 
verse and the transposition of the fifth and sixth, 
it would, he says, have made the impression of 
absolute perfection. St Peter talked of building 
the three tabernacles ‘not knowing what he said 
and Knowles was at least as hazy in his ideas when 
he debated the propriety of building tabernacles 
lo Ambition, Beauty, and Pride in the Yorkshire 
churchyard. The anapx^stic measure is jerky 
(closely resembling ‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast’), and unsuitable to the 
solemn thoughts which, taken separately, are 
not lar removed from commonplace, though, by 
reason of their subjects, impressive and otherwise 
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well worded. Yet as a whole the poem has touch- 
ing' suggestions and a certain yravc attraction— 
especially for those who have learnt the poem in 
youth from a school-book. 

The Three Tabernacles. 

Mclhinks it is good to be here, 

If Ihovi wilt, let us build— but for whom? 

Nor Klias nor Moses apf>c:\r ; 
lint the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The alxKlc of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Sh.iU we build to Ambition? Ah no ! 

Affrighted, he shrinketh away j 

For see, they would pin him below 
Tn a small narrow cave, and, begirt with coM clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Ilcauty ? Ah no ! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul wxpin that he frets 
The skin which hut yesterday fools could adore, 

For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas, they are all laid aside, 

And here ’s neither dress nor adornments allowed, 

Hut the long winding ‘$11001 and the fringe of the shroucL 

To Riches ? Alas I ’tis in vain ; 

Who hid, in their turns have been hid 5 
The treasures arc squandered again ; 

And here in the grave arc all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark cofhndid 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board ! 

Hut the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 

Ami none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love? 

Ah no ! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 

Friends, brothers, and sisters arc laid side by side, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? — the dead cannot grieve ; 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine car 
Which Compassion itself could relieve. 

Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear ; 

Peace I peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 

Ah no 1 for his empire is known, 

And here there arc trophies enow I 
Beneath the cold dead, and around (he dark stone, 

Arc the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The lirst tabernacle to Hope we >vill build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise 1 
The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; 

And the thin] to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 

Who bequeathed us them both wlien He rose to the skies. 

Charles Wolfe (1791-1823) was bom at 
Dublin. On the death of his father, a welLbom 
Kildare landholder, the family came to England, 
and the boy got his chief education at Winchester. 
In 1809 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, gained 
a scholarship, and in 1814 took his B.A* In 1816 


his ‘Burial of Sir John Moore' — the one short 
poem that has secured him immortality— was sug- 
gested by Southey's impressive narrative in the 
EJinbur^h Aufiual Register of 1808: ‘Sir John 
Moore had often said that if he was killed in battle, 
he wished to be buried where he fell. The body 
was removed at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. 

A grave was dug for him on the rampart there 
by a body of the 9th Regiment, the aides-de-camp 
attending by turns. No coffin could be procured, 
and the officers of his staff wrapped the body, 
dressed as it was, in a military cloak and blankets. 
The interment was hastened ; for about eight in 
the morning some firing was heard, and the officers 
feared that if a serious attack were made, they 
should be ordered away, and not suffered to pay 
him their last duly. The officers of his family bore 
him to the grave, the funeral-service was read by 
the chaplain, and the corpse was covered with 
earth.' When the ode was published anonymously 
in an Irish newspaper in 1817, and reprinted in the 
same year in Bltukwood and other magazines, it 
was ascribed to Byron and others of the most 
notable authors *of the day; Shelley considered it 
not unlike a first draft by Campbell. In 1817 
Wolfe took orders, and was curate first of Bally- 
clog in Tyrone, and then rector of Donoughmore. 
Symptoms of consumption appearing, he tried in 
search of health England, the south of France, and 
finally the sheltered Cove of Cork, and there he 
died. 

In 1841 an othenvise unknown Scottish school- 
master sought to pluck the laurel from the young 
author’s grave, claiming the ‘Burial' as his pro- 
duction. But Wolfe's friends came for^vard, and 
heaped up evidence in his favour ; and the 
new claimant was forced to confess his imposture. 
A still more curious debate as to the authorship 
of the poem was started in Bentuys Miscellany 
I for 1837 by the ingenious ‘ Father Prout,* who had 
produced a Latin original for Campbell’s ^ Hohen- 
iinden,’ and Latin and French originals for many 
of Tom Moore’s best-known (and accordingly 
plagiarised 1) songs. Prout — Mahony, that is— 

calmly alleged that ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore' 
was but a clever version of French verses by an 
unknown author on the hurried burial of Colonel 
de Beaumanoir, killed in the defence of Pondi- 
cherr)' in 1790-91 against Sir Eyre Coote,' and 
in evidence he produced the verses — surprisingly 
vraisemblable French verses like this ; 

De minuit eVtoit I'heurc, et solitaire ct sombre, 

La lune offrait d peine un d^bile rayon, 

La lanteme luisait p^niblement dans I'ombrt, 

Quand de la baionette on creusa la gazon. 

Mahon/s witty mystification was accepted for a 
white by some sensible persons ; and this mare’s 
nest has from time to time been rediscovered. 
In The Writer of ‘ The Burial of Sir fohn Moore^ 
Discovered (1908), R. C Newick, relying on the 
Memoirs of Sergeant Paul Swanston^ assigns this 
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poem (and ‘To Mary’) to a soldier, Joseph Wolfe, 
a member of (he burial-party, and i>erhaps Charles's 
brother. Charles Wolfe’s other poems, if few and 
negligible, at least show he had in him poetic 
sensibilities and the gift of utterance. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Not a (Inim was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discliargcd his farewell .shot 
0*cr the grave where our hero we burietl. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonl>cams’ misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud wc wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And wc spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But wc steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Wc thought, as wc hollo v^ed his narrow bcil, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'erhis head, 
And wc far away on the billow J 

Lightly they *11 talk of the spirit that ’s gone. 

And o*er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he *11 reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy (ask was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 

But we leA him alone with his glory ! 

To Mary. 

If 1 had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 

But 1 forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be : 

It never through my mind had passed 
The lime would e'er be o*cr, 

And I on thee should smile my last. 

And thou shouldst smile no more. 

And still upon (hat face I look, 

And think ^will smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain. 

But when I speak— thou dost not say 
What thou ne'er leftist unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 

If thou wouidst stay e’en as (hou art, 

All cold and all serene, 

1 still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been* 


While e'en thy cfiill IJeak cofsc I have 
TJiou scemest si ill mine own ; 

Bui there I l.iy thee in ihy grave 

And 1 am now alone. 

I do not tJiink, where'er thou .‘irt. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

Anti 1, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 

In tliinking too of thee : 

Vet there w.i.s round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne'er seen l^forc. 

As fancy never could have dr.iwn, 

And never can restore. 

This touchin,; b'oc, lo the Irbh air ‘Cranuchree.’ wav 
by Wolfe, he leJU after he had MJng the air over and over 

till he hmx inio.*i of tcari. WoWi literar>* mainly 

sermons and poems •ere pnUished with a Memoir in 1815 by Arch- 
deacon Ruucih Uilon Kalkincr edited the poems (1903, 1909). 

Thomas Pringle (1789-1834), a pioneer con- 
tributor to the colonial literature of South Africa 
(sec Vol. 111 . p. 733), was born at Blaiklaw in 
Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh University, 
and in iSii entered the Register House, the 
Scottish Record Oflficc, as a transcriber of old 
documents. He took early to writing, had a sh.tre 
(1817) in the beginnings of lUacku'ooH's Maj'asine 
in its first (unsuccessful) stage, before Blackwood 
assumed the management himself, and was author 
of Scifus of Tcviotiialty Ephff}urid<Sy and other 
poems, which show that he possessed something 
more than fine feeling and cultivated taste. 
Although from lameness ill fitted for a life of 
hardship, Pringle, with his father and several 
brothers, emigrated to the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1820, and there established a little township or 
settlement named Glen Lyndcn. He afterwards 
removed to Cape Town, where he became libra- 
rian, taught, and tried journalism. The maga- 
zine and newspaper he projected and edited were 
the first things of the kind published at the 
Cape. But he ventilated colonial grievances and 
frankly discussed the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Government ; and having had both his papers 
suppressed by the Governor, and having refused 
to bind himself to abstain from commenting on 
governmental policy, he returned to England in 
1826, and earned a livelihood by his pen. He was 
for some time editor of the annual, Friotdshifis 
Offtring^ and in the issue for 1834 published one 
of John Ruskin’s very first poems — that on Salz- 
burg. His services were also engaged by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and as its secretary he worked 
zealously until within a few months of his death. 
His last work was the reissue of his poems on 
African subjects, the African Sketches (reprinted in 
1902^ together with the Narrative of a Residcftce 
in South AfricOy a graphic record of his sojourn 
beneath the Southern Cross ; already he foresaw in 
vision a ^British South African Empire’ to which 
the equator might ^ prove no ultimate limit.’ Of 
the poem that follows, Coleridge, in an unusually 
enthusiastic mood, said it ^va$ ’ among the Bvo or 
three most perfect lyric poems in our language.^ 
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No critic would now admit such a eulogistic 
judgment, though the poem has a distinctive note 
of its own, and it certainly helped to familiarise 
Pringle’s generation of home-keepers with South 
African words and ideas— vie i, kloof, and karroo, 
kraal and commando ; with Kaffir and Bechuana 
legends, and the sufferings of all three native races 
at the hands of the white man. 

Afar In the Desert. 

Afir in the Doert I love to ri<lc, 

With the silent Ihish-lwy alone by my side : 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’crcast, 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the p.rsl ; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 

From tlie fond recollections of former years ; 

And the shadows of things that have long since flc<l 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of the dead : 

Bright visions of glor)'— that vanishctl loo soon ; 

Day dreams— that (lcparlc<l ere manhood s noon ; 
Attachments— by fate or by falsehood relt ; 

Companions of early days — lost or left ; 

Anti my Native Land— whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhoo<l— the haunts of my prime ; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh Iwwcrs of Eden unfolding to view ! 
All— all now forvaken, forgotten, foregone ! 

And [, a lone exile remembered of none, 

My high aims aUandoned, my gooti acts undone— 
Aweary of all that is under the sun ; 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan 
1 fly to the Desert afar from man. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush- boy alone by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife t 
The proud man's frown, and the base man's fear ; 

And the scomcr's laugh, and the sulTcrer's tear ; 

And malice and meanness, and falschoo<l and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts nre high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 

Oh then, there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride 1 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle's speed, 

With the death- fraught firelock in my hand— 

The only law of the Desert land. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

Away— away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild-deer's haunt, by the buffalo's glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays ; 

Where the gnu, the gaicUe, and the harteheest graze ; 
And the gemsbok and eland uohunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o'erhung with wild vine ; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols onscartd in the floM ; 
And the mighty rhinoceros w^allows at will 
la the v/ey where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 


O'er the brown karroo where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok's fawn sounds plaintively ; 

And the timorous quagga's shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight gay ; 

Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain ; 

And the stately koodoo cxuUingly bounds, 

Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter's hounds ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
S]>ccds like a horseman who travek in haste ; 

And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead. 

Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead s 
And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal. 

Howl for their prey at the evening fall : 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim 
Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush- boy alone by my side : 

Away — away in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s fool hath never passed, 

And the quiveretl Koranna or Bcchunn 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan ; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear > 
Wliich the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from (he yawning stone ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub lakes root 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot : 

And the bitter melon, for f<^ and drink, 

Is the pilgrim's fare, by the salt lake's brink. 

A region of drought, where no river glideSi 
Nor rippling brook with osicred sides ; 

Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capped mountain, 

Appears — to refresh the aching eye i 
But the barren earth and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round, 

Spread— void of living sight or sound, 

Tell to (he heart, in its pensive mood. 

That this is— Nature's solitude. 

And here — while the night -winds round me sigh. 

And (he stars bum bright in the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart by the cavemed stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb's cave alone, 

And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land— 

A ^ still small voice ' comes through (he wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child). 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear— 

Saying, * Man is distant, but God is near ! ' 

^The Bechuana Boy/ ^Makanna’s Gathering/ 
^The Captive of Camalu/ ‘The Lion Hunt/ are 
also characteristically African. Of the non-African 
poems, the sonnets are mostly rather mechanical ; 
the best-known is the song in ‘The Emigrants’ 
with the burden — 

Farewell to bonnie Teviotdale 
And Cheviot's mountains blue. 

Pringle's Narrative is distinguished from the 
travels of explorers, hunters, missionaries, and 
shipwrecked mariners, of which so many of the 
books dealing with the early years of South African 
colonial histor>' consist, and has acquired new 
interest since the recent reconstitution of British 
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South Africa. The first of the followinj; passajjc'ri 
describes his experience of the Boers after he had 
learnt Dutch enough to communitaie with them 
and preach to the ‘Colonial’ Hottentots; the 
second was added just before the publication of 
the Xixrraiix'e in 1834* 

Boer Neighbours in 1820. 

I thus found niyisclf all at once, an<l not a Jinic to my 
own surprise, performing the novel and somewhat incoii- 
gruous functions of a sort of civil and military officer, of 
a medical practitioner, religious instructor, engineer, archi- 
tect, gardener, plasterer, cabinet-maker, and, 1 might 
add, tinker I In short, I was driven to do the l>e5t I 
could in the peculiar |X)siiion in which circumstances 
had placed me; and when (as uos fre<jucnlly the cose) 
my own know]c<ige and the experience of others fajle<l 
me, I was obliged to trust to •mother-wit.’ 

About this period \vc were somewhat teased by Sunday 
tisits from our Dutch-African ncighlx>urs of the lower 
part of the Glen Lynden valley and the Tarka. Solicit- 
oas to keep upon friendly terms with the>e people, I 
always made it a |>oinl to receive them courtcoudy, and 
usually asked them to dine with me. But timling that 
they made a practice of visiting ns on Sundays, cither 
to gratify idle curiosity or with a view to commercial 
dealings, I fell upon a scheme which cflcctually relic ve<l 
us from this annoyance. I look care to acquaint them 
that it was contrary to our principles to transact secular 
business on the Sunday ; and when any of them came, I 
offered them a scat among my Hottentot audience, and 
invited them to read aloud the Sunday service. Few of 
them, I found, could read even the New Testament with- 
out much stammering and spelling; and they considered 
it, moreover, a shocking degradation to sit down amidst 
a group of Hottentots. \Vc were therefore speedily 
relieved altogether from their Sunday visitations. In 
other respects, we found them generally, however uncul- 
tivated, by no means disagreeable neighbours. They 
were exceedingly shrewd at bargain- making, it is true, 
and loo sharp sometimes even for cautious Scotch- 
men ; but they were also generally civil and good- 
natured, and, according to the custom of the country, 
extremely hospitable. On the whole, their demeanour 
to us, whom they might be suppo$e<l naturally to regard 
with exceeding jealousy, if not dislike, vvas far more 
friendly and obliging than could, under all the circum- 
stances, have been anticipated. 

Viaioa of a Britlsti South African Empire. 

Nay, more; however Utopian such •visions* may 
appear to some people, I will venture to predict that 
if some such system (I speak of the principle, not of 
the deUils^which may perhaps require to be greatly 
altered from this nidc outline) shall l>e now adopted, 
and judiciously and perseveringly carried into operation, 
we shall at no remote period see the tribes beyond the 
frontier earnestly soliciting to be received under the pro- 
tection of the colony, or to be embraced within its limits 
and jurisdiction. . . . The native tribes, in short, are 
to throw themselves into our arms. Let us open 
Otar arms cordially to embrace them os men and as 
brothers tis enter upon a new and nobler career 
of conquest Let us subdue savage Africa by justice, 
by kindneu, by the talisman of Christian truth. Let us 
M<o go forth, in the name and under the blessing of 
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Ood, grndu.iUy lo extend the indtJence. and. if it 

U- llioughc desirable-, ihe itmiorial l.cjndary of 
our colony, until u >hall Ucmuc an I nipirc, cinbman<T 
Souihcrn Africa from ihc- Kci^i a,.<| the (Jarcep to 
Mozambique and Cape Ncgro-an<l lo which, peiad- 
venture, in .nller d.ay>, cve-n the equator riiall prove no 
uUiinaie liudl. 

I^iuh kiCdiK pr«rix«<J A Life lo l*f ingle s /WOc.»/ HVr^/(i3>9); 
W. Hay edifed his \Vork.^ wiih a L\(< (Cap^ Town, tqia). 

FraiirK Ecortoti« EnrI of Ellesmere 

(1800-57 . second son of the fir-sl Duke of Suther- 
land, was l>orn in London, and cducaicd at Eton 
and Christ Church. Oxford. He sat for Bleuh- 
ingley, Sutherland, and South Lancashire, and was 
Irish Secretary (1828-30) and Secrclar)' for W ar 
(1830). In 1833. on succeeding to the Bridgewater 
estates, he assumed the name of Egerton, in lieu of 
Leveson-Govver, and in 1846 was created Earl of 
Ellesmere. He translated a large number of books 
on military history, on subjects Italian, 'lurkish, 
and Chinese, and on things in general, in i)rose 
and in verse, from French. German, and Italian 
—from Dumas, X’ictor Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others — his Faust being perhaps his feeblest claim 
lo remembrance, for it was neither vigorous nor 
faithful. His o\m poems were graceful ; AV//f* 
Al/r€ii and Bluebeard were pla>'S. 

Joseph Blauco White (i77S-i84i\ a 
Spaniard by birth, has the gloiy of having 
written what was by Coleridge overpraised as 
Uhe finest and most grandly conceived sonnet 
in our language —save for a single unimportant 
exception, his one poem. He was bom at 
Seville, son of an Irish Catholic merchant settled 
in Spain who had translated his name of White 
to Blanco and become practically a Spaniard. 
Ordained a priest in 1799, he act^ for a while 
as chaplain and confessor, but having lost his 
faith, he came in 1810 to London, added White 
to his name, and for four years edited a monthly 
Spanish paper, subsidised by the English Govern- 
ment and designed to stir up national feeling 
against the French, then in Spain. He received 
an English pension of ^250, was tutor to Lord 
Holla nd*s son (1815-16), and was admitted to 
Anglican orders. Made a member of Oriel 
College, i]e became the intimate of Newman and 
Pusey, who learnt much from his knowledge of 
Catholic thcolog)'. He was for a time tutor in 
Whatcl/s family at Dublin (1832-35), and becanie 
a Protestant champion, but fied to Liverpool 
when he found himself gradually driven to become 
a Unitarian. Though he worked diligently at 
English, he was never thoroughly at home in 
it ; but he published Letters from Spain by Dost 
Leucadio Doblado ( 1822), Internal Evidenets 
against Catholicism (1825), Second Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion 
(in answer to Moore’s ; 1833), and other works 
both in English and Spanish. His Autobiography 
(edited by J. H. Thom, 1845) is reviewed in Clad- 
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Slone’s UUdfu'fix^s. The following {Academy^ I2lh 


Sepicmbcr 1891) is his latest version of the ‘ Sonnet 
on Night ; ' 

My^ieiioiis Night ! when our fir<i parent knew 
Thcc from report (Uvine^ and hcanl thy name, 

Did ho not tremble for this gocxily frame, 

This ijlorious canopy of light and blue? 

Bui through a curtain of transluconl dew, 

Haihe<l in the rays of the great setting flame, 

He'^perus with the host of heaven came : 

And lo ! Creation broadened to man's view \ 

Who could have guessed such darkness lay concealed 
Within tliy l)cams, O Sun? or who divined, 

When bud and flower and insect lay revealed, 

Thou to such countless worlds hadst made us blind ? 

Why shouUl we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light conceals so much, wherefore not Life? 

The SeroiHl Lord Tliiirlow (Edward 
Hovell Thurlow, 1781-1829', minor poet, was 
the son of the Bishop of Durham and nephew 
and successor (in the peerage) of the Lord 
Chancellor (see page 634). Born in London and 
educated at the Charterhouse and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from 1810 onwards he pub- 
lished several collections of poems which, amid 
much artcctation and some bad taste— sarcasti- 
cally dealt with by Moore, Byron, and the 
critics— contain not a little real poetry, Charles 
Lamb said of his work: *A profusion of verbal 
dainties, with a disproportionate lack of matter 
and circumstance, is, I think, one reason of the 
coldness with which the public has received the 
poetry of a nobleman now living ; which, upon 
the score of exquisite diction alone, is entitled 
to something better than neglect. I will venture 
to copy one of his sonnets in this place [the 
London Magazine\ which for quiet sweetness • . • 
has scarcely its parallel in our language/ 

To a Water-bird. 

O melancholy bird, a winter's day 
Thou siandcst by the margin of the pool, 

And, taught hy Uod, dost thy whole being school 
To patience, which all evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 

And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
UnthriRy, lo submit to moral rule. 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 

There need not schools, nor the professor's chair, 
Though these be goo<), true wisdom to impart. 

He who has not enough, for these, lo spare 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart, 

And teach his soul, by brooks and rivers fair : 
Nature is always wise in every part. 

More frequently quoted, and at least equally 
characteristic, is the following 

Song to May. 

May ! queen of blossoms. 

And fulfllling flowers, 

With what pretty music 
Shall we charm the hours ? 


Wilt thou have pipe and reed, 

Blown in the open mead ? 

Or to the lute give heed 
In the green lx>wcrs? 

Thou hast no need of us, 

Or pipe or wire ; 

Thou hast the golden bee 
Ripened with Are ; 

And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore, 

Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire. 

Thou hast thy mighty herds, 

Tame, and free livers ; 

Doubt not, thy music loo 
In the deep rivers ; 

And the whole plumy flight, 

Warbling the day and night— 

Up at the gates of light, 

See, the lark quivers \ 

\ 

When with the jacinth 
Coy fountains arc tressed \ 

And for the mournful bird 
Greenwoods are 'Iressed, 

That <lid for Tereus pine 5 
Then shall our songs l>c thine, 

To whom our hearts incline : 

May, be thou blest ! 

Robert Pollok (>798-1827), a young licen- 
tiate of the United Secession Church, survived 
only a few months the publication of his most 
notable work, The Course of Time, which speedily 
attained great popularity, especially among ‘serious’ 
people in Scotland. Many who scarcely ever 
dipped into modem poetry were tempted to read 
a work which set forth their theological tenets in 
this unwonted and impressive form ; while for less 
devout readers the poem had force and originality 
enough to attract, in spite of its theme. The 
Course of Time is a long blank -verse poem in 
ten books, written in a style that sometimes 
imitates Milton, and at other times resembles the 
work of Cowper, Blair, and Young. In describing 
the spiritual life and destiny of man, the seer varies 
the religious speculations of an unhesitating Cal- 
vinist tvith episodical pictures and narratives. The 
poem is often harsh, turgid, and antipathetic ; its 
worst fault— all but inseparable from the subject 
and plan— is its tediousness ; whole sections are 
like a dull sermon in blank verse. But those who 
welcomed it warmly were more in the right than 
the modems who neglect it utterly ; there are 
many suprisingly fine things in it. ‘The Course 
of Time} said Professor Wilson, ‘for so young a 
man is a vast achievement. ... He has much to 
learn in composition. . . . But the soul of poetry 
is there, though often dimly developed ; and many 
passages there are, and long ones too, that heave 
and hurry and flow along in a divine enthusiasm.' 
The encouraging critic of this scriptural poem is, 
be it remembered, the Kit North who loved cock- 
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fighting, and dealt so severely with Colvrtdge, 
Wordswortli, and Keats. 

Pollok was born at the farm of North Moor- 
house in the parish of Eagicsham in Renfrewshire, 
and after some schooling at Mcarns and Fenwick, 
and a brief interlude of cabinet-making, was sent 
to the University of Glasgow. W hile he was a 
student of divinity in the Hall of the United Scccs- 
sion Church, he wrote a series of prose TaUs 0/ the 
CiTi/emviiers, published anonymously. I hc Course 
of Time was all written in the eighteen months 
between the end of 1824 and the middle of 1826, 
before his last term at the divinity hall ; and was 
published in the spring of 1827 by Blackwood on 
the advice of Professor W*ilson and ‘Delta* Moir, 
who both gave highly comphmeniar>* verdicts 
on the poem with the somewhat formidable 
title. Pollok was duly ‘licensed to preach the 
gospel’ in May; preached his first sermon after 
license in the church of Dr John Brown, father 
of the author of Rab and his Friends / and re- 
ceived kindly courtesy and encouragement from the 
literary patriarch of a long- past generation, llenr>' 
Mackenrici the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ now over eighty- 
four years of age. The poet-probationer was fast 
becoming famous; but pulmonary disease had 
declared itself, and it was evident that he was 
doomed to an early grave. The anxiety and effort 
of composition had aggravated the malady ; the 
milder air of Shirley Common near Southampton 
brought no improvement ; and after lingering a 
few weeks, the victim died on the 17th of 
September. 

This description of Lord Byron was one of 
the two passages first read by Wilson that moved 
him to his unexpectedly friendly and favourable 
judgment of the Course of Time : 

And first in rambling school -boy days, 
Britannia's mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 

And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks ; 

And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love- 
Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 

He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp : 

And mused alone on ancient mountain brows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
In other days ; and mused on ruins grey 
With years ; and drank from old and fabulous wells ; 

And plucked the vine that firat-bom prophets pluck^ ; 
And mused on famous tombs ; and on the wave 
Of ocean mused j and on the desert waste, 
rhe heavens, and earth of every country saw : 

Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 

Thither he went, and meditated there. 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 

As some vast river of unfailing source, 

I^pld, exhausUeat, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And oped new fountains in the human heart. 

Where fancy halted, weary In her flight, 

In other men, his fresh as morning rose, 

And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 

Where angels bashful looked. Others, tho’ great, 


Ix-ncaih thetr argument ^cciocd >lruggling whiles ; 

Ilf from al>ovf ciciiccnrijug, N(ooj>td 10 touch 
The lofiicbl thought ; jT<iUclly sioopc<l, as iho' 

It sc.arcc dcscnc<l his vcr^. With Nature^ self 
He seemed .-tn oM acqoaint.wicc, free to josl 
At \yi\[ With alf her glorious majesty. 

He bid his upon Mhe Ocean's mane,* 

.\n<i jdayed familiar with his hoary locks. 

Stoofl on the Alps, stood on the A|>cnnincs, 

.\nd with the thunder t.alketl, .as frieml to friend ; 

.\hd wove his gafbnd of the lightning's wing, 

In S|K>nive twist — the lightning's fiery wing, 

\N hich, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 

Marching u^ion the storm in vengeance seemed— 

Then turned, ami with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song, Unc.ath his feet, conversed. . . . 

Great man 1 the nations gazed, and wondered much. 
And praisctl : and many callctl his evil gCMxl. 

Wits wrote in favour of his wickeslncss ; 

And Icings to do him honour took <lelight 
Thus full of titles, flatter)’, honour, fame 5 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,~ 

He dic<l^he died of what ? Of wretchedness. 

Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
or fame ; drank early, <lccply <trank ; drank draughts 
That common millions might have qucnchctl— then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 

(From hoole IV.) 

Love. 

Hail love, first love, thou wor<l that sums all bliss S 
The sparkling cream of all Time's blessedness, 

The silken down of happiness complete I 
Discemer of the ripest gru|)es of joy 
She gathcrc<) and selected with her hand, 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds, 

All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul : 

And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 
The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But who would that expound, which words transcend^ 
Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 
Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 

It was an cve of autumn’s holiest mood. 

The com-fieMs, liathed in Cynthia's silver light, 

Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seemed 
In silent contemplation to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 
Conversing with itself. Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 

And up the cast, unclouded, rode the moon 
With all her stars, goring on earth intense, 

As if she saw some wonder working there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 

When, by a hermit (horn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 

A damsel kneeled to offer up her prayer— 

Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 

This ancient thorn hod been the meetiDg-place 
Of love, before his country's voice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour far 
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Ikyoncl the wave : and hither now repaired. 

Nightly, the maid, by God’s all-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone— 

' Her lovers safely, and his quick return.’ 

In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, 

And to her l)Osc>m. fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of morn, 

For all are friends in heaven, all faithful friends ; 

And many friendships in the days of lime 
Begun, arc lasting here, and growing still ; 

So grows ours evermore, both theirs and mine* 

Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot 
In the wiile desert, where the view was large, 
ricasant were many scenes, but most to me 
The solitmlc of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where nature sowed herself, 

An<l reaped her crops ; whose garments were the clouds; 
Whose minstrels, hrooks ; whose lamps, the moon and 
Whose organ choir, the voice of many waters ; (stars ; 
Whose Ixinquets, morning-dews; %vhose heroes, storms; 
Whose warriors mighty winds; whose lovers, flowers ; 
Whose orators, the thunderbolts of Go<l ; 

Whose palaces, the everlxsling hills ; 

Whose ceiling, heaven’s unfathomable blue ; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 

Brospect immense spread out on all sides round, 

Lost now Inmcath the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that slept above the stonn. 

(From Book V.) 

Happlnese. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 
Or sha<ly groves, dwelt Happiness, it seems 
In vain to ask ; her nature makes it vain ; 

Though poets much, and hermits, talked and sung 
Of brooks and crystal founts, and weeping dew*s, 

And myrtle bowers, and solitary vales 
And with the nymph made assignations there, 

And wooctl her with a Icvc-sick oaten reed ; 

And sages too, although less positive, 

Advised their sons to court her in the shade ? 

Delirious babble all I Was happiness, 

Was sc If- approving, Go<l-approving joy, 

In drops of dew, however pure? in gales, 

However sweet? in wells, however clear? 

Or groves, however thick with verdant shade? 

True, these were of themselves exceeding fair ; 

How (air at morn and even I worthy the walk 
Of loftiest mind, and gave, when all within 
Was right, a feast of overflowing bliss ; 

But were the occasion, not the cause of joy. 

They waked the native fountains of the soul 
Which slept before, and stirred the holy tides 
Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 
From its own treasures draughts of perfect sweet. 

The Christian faith, which better knew the heart 
Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus 
Declarctl : Who finds it, let him find it there ; 

Who finds it not, for ever let him seek 
In vain ; *tis God^s most holy, changeless will. 

True Happiness had no localities, 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 

Where Duty wenL she went, with Justice went. 

And went with Meekness, Charily, and Love. 

Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 


Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest sulTcring soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 

Where’er an evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s fcchic eml)ers fanned ; where’er 
A sin was heartily abjured and lef^ ; 

WTtcre'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or w*ishcd a pious wish, 

There w as a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 

Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 

But these apart. In sacred memory lives 
The mom of life, first mom of endless days, 

Most joyful mom 1 Nor yet for nought the joy. • 

A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal then was bom 1 And who 
Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and saw 
The glorious earth and glorious heaven, and face 
Of man sublime, and saw all new, and felt 
All new ! when thought awoke, thought never more 
To sleep ! when first it saw, heard, reasoned, willed, 

And triumphed in the warmth of conscious life ! 

Nor happy only, but the cause of joy, 

Which those who never tasted always mourned. 

What tongue !— no tongue shall tell what bliss o’erflowed 
The mother’s tender heart, while round her hung 
The offspring of her love, and lisped her name ; 

As living jewels dropped unstained from heaven, 

That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 

Than every ornament of costliest hue t 

And who hath not been mvished, as she passed 

With all her playful band of little ones. 

Like Luna tvilh her daughters of the sky, 

Walking in matron majesty and grace ? 

All who had hearts here pleasure found : and oft 
Have I, when tired with heavy task, for tasks 
Were heavy in the world below, relaxed 
My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports, 

And led them by their little hands afield, 

And watched them run and crop the tempting flower— 
Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and bestowed 
With smiling face, that waited for a look 
Of pmise— and answered curious questions, put 
In much simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard their obser>*ations strange and new; 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 
Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. 

And still I looked upon their loveliness, 

And sought through nature for similitudes 
Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss, 

And fairest imagery around me thronged ; 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks, 

Roses that bathe ateut the well of life, 

Young l.oves, young Hopes, dancing on Morning’s cheek. 
Gems leaping in the coronet of Love ! 

(From Book V.) 

A loo bulky and detailed btemoir of Pollok by his brother was 
published in 1843. The pathos of his short life is well brought out 
in the little book in the 'Scots* series, by Miss Rosaline Masson, on 
the strangely contrasted pair, p0tM and Ayi 9 nn (1899). The 
Cpnrtf ^ T$m 4 reached its twenty-fifth edition la 18^ (ts,ooo 
copies weio sold the first eighteen months). On his tombstone in 
the MiUbrook churchyard at Southampton stands the ominous 
epitaph : ' His immortal poem is hU monument.* For the im* 
mortal poem, like the tombstone, is sought afier by few, and, save 
in occasional quotation, all but forgotten. 
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SCOTTISH E R N A C U L A R R I T E R S 

UNDER GEORGE III. 

I 


1792 Burns wrote in his first 
letter to George Thomson : 
‘Apropos, if you arc for 
English verses, there is on 
my part an end of the matter. 
Whether in the simplicity of 
the ballad or the pathos of 
the song, 1 can only hope to 
please myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling 
of our native tongue.* So that Burns, who fairly 
represented the practice of his older conlempo* 
rarics, and who became the standard of all later 
writers of Scottish verse, followed Ramsaj'^s non- 
descript and clastic linguistic principle, and with 
belter taste and vastly greater command of his 
instrument wrote — at times indiscriminately — 
almost pure English, nearly the broadest surviving 
vernacular, or a broken English, more or less 
largely ‘sprinkled' with Scots words. Some- 
times even the words were not vernacular Scots, 
but archaisms taken from Ramsay (who, as Lord 
Hailes proved, in ancient Scots was sadly to seek) ; 
sometimes, as Sir James A. H. Murray pointed 
out, they were not Scots words at all, but ‘fancy 
Scots' made by Scottifying ordinary English 
words on an assumed analogy. As a rule Burns 
was most broadly Scottish when he was most 
jocular, most largely English when the matter 
was most serious. In the longer poems, as T/u 
ColUr^s Saturday Nighty some verses are pure 
English, some nearly pure vernacular, and some 
a curious arbitrarj' mixture. Only in some of the 
songs does the (largely Anglicised) Scots of his 
Ayrshire neighbours form the warp and woof of 
the whole, with English words thrown in. In some 
of the songs that are reckoned quite Scottish the 
blend is still more curious^the diction is sub- 
stantially English, or even the somewhat stilted 
P^tic diction' of contemporary southern verse- 
writers, with a few of the words translated into 
imitation Scots. ‘My Nannie’s awa" is one of 
Bums's most popular ‘ Scottish ' songs, but nothing 
IS less like the language of Scottish shepherds 
of any date than : 

Now In her green mantle blithe nature arrays, 

And listens the lambkins that bleat o’er the braes. 

Brats is the only genuine Scots word here } 
nature arraying in a green mantle and listening 
lambkins bleating' being not ordinary but poetic 
English, such as was used in many of the song- 
^>ooU 3 current in Bums’s time. Most of the 


pUrasts actually occur in the songs given in 
Cicilia (1784), for example. To quote Sir J. A. H. 
Murray : ‘ “ Scots wha hac” is fancy Scots ; that is, 
it is merely the English “Scots who have” spelled 
as Scots. Barbour would have written “ Scotiis at 
hes Dunbar or Douglas, “Scotiis quhilkis hes 
and even Henry Chatteris, in the end of ihe six- 
teenth century, “Scotiis quha hes.* . . . ‘‘Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, ' although composed of 
Scottish words, is not vernacular Scots any more 
than “How you carr^' you?” as a translation of 
“Comment vous porlez vou»?” is vernacular Eng- 
lish.* ‘ Scots at hes,* it may be added, is still the 
current Scots fomi, as it was in Bums’s time ; 
‘wha hac’ appears only as an imitation of Burns's 
imitation. 

North Germans sometimes use Low German 
words in High German stories, but the stories 
themselves do not thus become Platt- Dcutsch 
works. And (hough a southern Frenchman in 
Paris gives his articles or verses a southern 
flavouring of words or phrases from his native 
Ntmes or Avignon, he is not therefore ranked 
amongst Provcn9al authors. Nor would Bums 
have been the greatest of writers in Scottish 
dialect unless he had in many of his best poems 
closely followed the Scottish spoken vernacular 
of his time. But, as we have seen from his 
own explicit testimony, while refusing to wTite 
‘English verses' at all, Bums was content to 
w'rite ‘Scotch verses' in which there was merely 
a ‘sprinkling of his native tongue.' And this 
w'hethcr he was bowdicrising the old Scots songs 
for Thomson, making new ones to the old tunes 
and with the old refrains, or inditing his own most 
spontaneous and original strains. Most of his 
contemporaries, earlier and later, and almost all 
his successors have adopted a similarly fluctuating 
standard of mixed dialect ; for many, Bums’s very 
modest minimum of Scotticism has amply suflicccL 
But when it is remembered that the actually s]K)ken 
Scots has long been itself a mixed tongue, a 
patois rather than a dialect, their practice is not 
so strange as at first it might appear* Most 
Scottish writers, accepting Beattie’s dictum (page 
308) that ‘ to wTJte in the vulgar broad Scotch 
and yet write seriously had become impossible,’ 
essayed at times to find or construct a dialect 
which was not vulgar and w*as not exactly broad 
Scots. 

Father Geddes’s remarks, quoted below (page 
799 )f dre interesting as coming from a philological 
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scholar of j'rcat acc|uircmcnts and ihoroughly 
f.imiliar with the vernacular. In the introduction 
to one of his own poems. Sir Alexander Boswell^ 
<aie of Burns’s most fenent admirers, and author 
of some of the most popular and ‘broadest’ Scots 
soni'S since Burns’s time, admirably and authori- 
tatively summed up the case as it stood in 1810 
with regard to ‘the mixed dialects of English 
and Scotch, which, though they afford so many 
facilities in measure and rhyme, arc, I am told, not 
quite legitimate. I shall therefore [in this par- 
ticular poem] endeavour to confine myself to that 
which, till the GentU Shi-pherd ox\c^ more awoke 
llic Scottish reed, scented to be for ever the 
<lcstincd dialect of British Poesy. But while our 
later Hards have wooed the Scottish muse — and 
even Robert Burns is subject to the criticism — 
one- ha If of what has been written, by a slight 
alteration of vowels and a few consonants added 
or subtracted, becomes plain English. Doctor 
Jamieson will tell you it is not Scotch ; but it is 
A pleasing which carries to the soul the 

sweetest sentiments, and wc care not how wc come 
by them.’ 

Sir Alexander’s pronouncement holds good of 
the score of Bums’s contemporaries, earlier and 
later, from whom extracts arc given below. Some 
of the minor writers have left a few admirable 
songs ; but whether for songs or total achieve- 
ment, none of them stands near Burns, and none 
of them is worthy to be named beside him save 
Fergusson of those earlier in date, and Tannahill 
and Lady Nairnc amongst those who were born 
soon after him. Meanwhile the principal writers 
of Scottish birth and blood were doing their best 
in book English. What they accomplished may 
be seen in the preceding pages, and may be re- 
called here by the names of Beattie, Bruce and 
Logan, Maepherson and Mickle, the two Blairs, 
Dugald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, Mackintosh, 
Bruce and Mungo Park, Grahame and Leyden, 
Joanna Baillic and Thomas Campbell. 

D. P. 

Joan Elliot and Mrs Cockbnrn.— Two 

songs, both by women, and both bearing the name 
of TAe Fltnvtrs of the Forest^ still divide the 
favour of lovers of Scottish song. The first, be- 
wailing the losses sustained at Floddcn, was written 
by Jean Elliot of Minto (1727-1805), daughter of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, and sister of the author of 
the lyric, ‘ My sheep I neglected, I broke my 
sheep-hook^ (pjtge 423). The second song (1765), 
which is usually taken to have been on the same 
subject, was in reality occasioned by the bank- 
ruptcy of a number of gentlemen in Selkirkshire ; 
it was written by Alicia Cockburn (1713-95), 
daughter of Robert Rutherford of Femilie, who 
in 1731 married Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and 
died in Edinburgh. Most modem Scotsmen agree 
with Allan Cunningham in preferring Miss Elliot’s 
song ; but both have their merits ; the second is 
most usually sung. Sir Walter Scott praises the 


skill shown by Miss Elliot in imitating the manner 
of the ancient minstrels. 

The Flowers of the Forest. 

B/ ytiXH EUUt. 

i \c heard the lilting at our yowe-milking, 

Lasses adilting before the dawn of day : 

But now they arc moaning on ilka green loaning— 

The Flowers of the Forest arc a’ wede away. 

At buchts in the morning, nae blithe lads are scorning, 
The lasses arc lonely, and dowie, and wae : 

Xae daflin’, nae gabbin’, hut sighing and tabbing, 

Ilk anc lifts her IcgHn and hies her away. Ipall 

In hairst, at the shearing, nae youths now arc jeering, 

The bandsters are lyart, and runklc<l, and gray ; 

At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae flecching — 

The Flowers of the Forest arc a’ wcilc away. 

At e'en, at the gloaming, nae swankics arc roaming, 

*Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to play, 

But ilk ane sits drenric, lamenting her dearie — 

The Flowers of the Forest arc a’ wede away. 

Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border ! 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that fouchtayc the foremost, 
The prime o’ our land, arc cauld in the clay. 

Wc hear nae mair lilting at our yowe-milking, 

Women and bairns ore heartless and wae ; 

Sighing .and moaning on ilka green loaning— 

Tlic Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 

Lilting is spontaneous sinking ; are ewes ; ^ndtltn ore 

binilers of »hea\*es ; 11 gray ‘haired, and r%nkttd wrinkled. 

Fttecking'w the import unaie beseeching of loveis ; rturw^iVx, young 
gallants. 

The Flowers of the Forest. 

Bf Mrs 

I ’ve seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling ; 

I Vc felt all its favours, and found its decay ; 

Sweet was its blessing, 

Kind its caressing \ 

But now ’tis fled— fled far away. 

I ’ve seen the forest, 

AdomM the foremost 

With flowers of the fairest most pleasant and gay } 
Sae bonny was their blooming I 
Their scent the air perfuming 1 
But now they ore withered and weeded away. 

I Ve seen the morning 
With gold the hills adorning, 

And loud temf>est storming before the mid-day \ 

I Ve seen Tweed’s silver streams, 

Shining in the sunny beams, 

Grow dntmly and dark as he rowed on his way. 

Oh fickle Fortune, 

Why this cruel sporting? 

Oh, why still perplex us, poor sons of a day? 

Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 

Nae mair your frowns can fear me \ 

For the Flowers of the Forest ore a’ wede away. 
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David Herd (i733'i8io) <li(l for S(ottixh hon- 
whal Bishop F^ercy had done for tlic old Kui'IUli 
btiDads. The son of <a farmer in Kincardineshire, 
he became an accountant's clerk in Edinhur^fh, 
and devoted the scanty leisure and of 

a bachelor life to the acquisition of a \aluablc 
librar)' ani a sound kno\vlcdj»e of the popular 
lyric poelr>' of Scotland. Sir W alter Scott, uho 
praises his ‘ shrewd manly comnion-*>ensc anti 
antiquarian science/ made use of his rich inanu- i 
script collections for the 0/ the Sco/- 

iish BortUry and recent editors of Burns have 
been glad to draw illustrations from the same 
source, His Ancunt Scottish Songs ^ Heroic 
Balladsy &c., appeared at first anonymously in a 
single volume in 1769, and afterwards, with his 
name, in two volumes, in 1776 (the best edition) 
and 1791. It was, as Scott described it, ‘the first 
classical collection' of the kind, for the earliest 
Scottish $ongd)ooks do not count for mudt as 
literature \ and the Ancient Scottish Poems of Lord 
Hailes {1770) were not songs, but a more critical 
reprint of some of the contents of the Bannatync 
MS. than Allan Ramsay had presented in his^rvr- 
green (j724-27)j called a collection of ‘ Scots poems 
wrote by the ingenious before 1600/ Watson's 
Choice Collection 0/ Scottish Poems (1706-1 1) con* 
laincd only a few songs, such as ‘Old Long Syne/ 

‘ Lady Anne Bothwcli's Lament/ and the verses 
attributed to Montrose, and these are not Scottish 
in language at all. More notable in this regard 
is Allan Ramsay's Tea-Table Miseellanyy the first 
volume of which appeared in 1724. Ramsay 
printed some of the older songs, and published 
many from the pens of contemporary versc*writers 
like Robert Crawford and the Hamiltons of Ban- 
gour and Gilbertficld (pages 309, 310). But not a 
few of these new songs were eighteen th-centur)* 
English in language and sentiment ; too many 
of the old ones were the spurious imitations pro- 
duced by Duifcy and his school ; and nowhere is 
Ramsay's treatment of liis texts to be trusted. 
Quite as uncritical was the Orpheus Caletloniusy 
a collection of songs (largely appropriated from 
the Ten-Table Miscellany y which, however, re- 
venged itself by such reprisals as that of Lady 
Grizel Baillie's famous song) set to music and pub- 
lished by a certain William Thomson in 1725-33. 

Of the same order were the collection of Scot- 
tish melodies by James Oswald, Yairis Charmer 
749^5 0 i and the selection entitled The Lark 
^the last a Scottish and English medley, blend- 
ing ‘Todlin Hamc' and ‘The Ewe Bughls/ 
|WaIy, waly' and ‘The Blithesome Bridal/ with 
Chevy Chacc/ first issued in London in 1746, 
and reprinted at Edinburgh in an edition which 
contained Mrs Cockbum’s ‘ Flowers of the Forest/ 
^nd is known to have been possessed by Bums. 

On such merely popular publications the critical 
collection of Herd was, a great advance. His 
texts have always enjoyed the reputation of superior 
accuracy, and his choice of specimens is ample 


and judinou'. ik'illnds as uell as sonj^s were 
ini lu<lv<l in ucuk. and ii ib nc>teu4)rthy iliai 
when diR* hits made suljtra< lion from ii of '(ii| 
Moricc’ and ‘Sir l\unck Spens’ and their like, 
as well as of Angli< i>ed like ‘I'he Bu^h 

abonn rraquair' and the * Br<K)nj o' the CoNsden- 
knowes/ very little of what is now rctogni^cd as 
cla>bical Sconish song rcniains. 'l*hc majority and 
assuredly the best of the genuine o!<I S< otti>h son^^s 
printe<i by Herd arc of ihc bacchanalian, comic- 
amorous and not always t(K> decorous kind, c\em- 
plified by ‘ The Tailor,' ‘ I he Bob o’ Duntblane/ 
and ‘lodlin Hamc.' Son^s of passion and pathos, 
such as arc now i.ikcn as typical of Scottish 
minstrelsy, arc conspicuously few. They make 
their appearance first from the maslcr hand of 
Burns in James Johnson's Scots Musical Museum 
(1787-1803) and George Thomson’s Collection of 
Scottish Songs and Airs (1795-1841), which, by 
grace of the genius of their chief contributor rather 
than through any editorial scholarship, rank along 
with Herd’s modest anthology as the great books 
of Scottish song. Pinkerton's niihcr unreliable 
Select Scotish Ballads Pinkerton and some 

others made a point of spelling Scolish) 7 iTiA, Joseph 
Ritson's scholarly volume of Scottish Songs 
also deserve mention. St Ceciliay or the I^id/s and 
Gentlemans Harmonious Companiony also called 
Wilsons yfusical Miseellanyy published at Ed in- 
burgh ‘for C. Wilson' in 1779, was of the Lark 
t)*pe. It complained that all previous collections 
‘ had one general fault — viz. that they abounded too 
much with obscene songs, that tend to suppress 
virtue ; which proves that the editors thereof have 
had but a mean taste. . . . Particular care hath 
been taken in the selection of this collection, and 
nothing is inserted that can give (ho least offence 
to that delicacy of taste for which (he present 
age is so remarkable ; ' and yet used consider- 
able freedom in this ver)* department. This 
collection, English and Scottish, contains many 
of the Scots songs Burns commended and 
imitated, and was doubtless known to him. 
The Chear/ul Companion (Perth, 1780; 3rd cd. 
1790) was one of several provincial $ong-l>ooks. 
Herd’s collection was reprinted in 1869, and 
re-edited from the MS. by Dr Hans Hccht in 1904. 

Robert Graham (c. I 73 S- 97 ) of Gartmore 
inherited the family estate (part of it handed 
on from (he last Earl of Menteith) on the 
death of his brother William in 1774. He as- 
sumed the name of Cunninghame before Graham 
(Cunninghame - Graham) on succeeding to the 
estates of the Glencaim earldom at the death 
of his cousin, the fifteenth and last Earl of Gleii- 
caim (1796), through his mother, Lady Margaret 
Cunninghame, daughter of William, twelfth Earl. 
Graham studied at Glasgow, was for some years 
Receiver-General of Jamaica, and from 1794 to 
1796 was M.P. for Stirlingshire. An advanced 
Liberal, (he friend of Charles James Fox, and an 
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ndmircr of ihc French Rcvolulion, he had in 1785 
ncen elected Rccior of Glasgow University in 
opposition to Burke. He gathered about him a 
lar^c and valuable library and a rich collection of 
admirable paintings ; and when Sir alter Scott 
was at Gartmore while writing Hob Roy^ Graham 
lent him many documents and MSS. about the 
family and the district. Graham— -ancestor of a 
well-known writer of a later day, Mr R. B* 
Cunninghamc-Graham (see \ ol. III. p« 7I7J wrote 
songs and lyrics, of which by far the best and the 
only one known is that printed by Scott in the 6rst 
edition of the Bonier Minstrelsy ‘taken 

down from recitation and averred to be of the 
age of Charles I. They have indeed much of the 
romantic expression of passion common to poets 
of that period, whose rays still reflected the setting 
beams of chivalry.’ But in later editions he had 
to add that he ‘was assured they were by the late 
Mr Graham of Gartmore.’ He told Lockhart he 
had believed them to be the work of a greater 
Graham— the famous Marquis of Montrose him- 
self {see Vol. I. p. 817 )- 

If Doughty Deeds. 

If doughty deals my bdyc please, 

Right soon 1 11 mount my steed, 

And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 

That l>cars frae me the meed. 

1 11 wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart ; 

And he that bends not to Chine eye 
Shall rue it to lus smart \ 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love, 

O. tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy clear sake nac care 1 11 take, 

Tho’ ne'er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 

1 11 dight me in array, 

111 tend thy chamber door all night, 

And squire thee nil the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 

These sounds 1 II strive to catch : 

Thy voice 1 11 steal to woo tliysell, 
lliat voice that nanc can match. 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow, 

Nac maiden lays her skaith to me, 

I never loved but you. 

For you alone 1 ride the ring. 

For you I wear the blue, 

For you alone I strive to sing— 

O, tell me how to woo I 
Tlicn tell me how to woo thee, Love, 

O, tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake nae care 1 11 take, 

Tho* ne’er another trow me. 

Alexander Geddes (1737-1802), one . of the 
most remarkable and curiously gifted Scotsmen of 
his time, was bom in Rathven parish, Banffshire, 
of Roman Catholic parentage, and was educated 
for the priesthood at the seminary of Scalan 
in Glenlivat and at Paris (17S8-64X where he 


acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, French, 
Spanish, German, and Low Dutch, as well as of 
Latin, but devoted himself specially to school 
divinity and biblical criticism. In 1769 he took a 
cure of souls at Auchinhalrig in Ilanffshire, where 
his too marked sympathy with the Protestants 
around him (he sometimes went to the parish 
church services) led to his dismissal (1780). He 
then went to London, and, by Lord Petres help, 

' carried on a new translation of the Bible for the 
use of English Catholics (3 vols. 1792-1800; in- 
eluding only the earlier books to Ruth, with some 
of the Psalms)— a work whose ‘notes and critical 
remarks’ offended Catholics and Protestants alike 
by ‘ higher criticism ’ of startling boldness. Indeed, 
the critic rivalled the revolutionary freedom of 
the most thorough-going German rationalists ; and 
Eichhorn and Paulus were both among his corre- 
spondents, as well as Dr Kcnnicott and Bishop 
Lowth. Geddes claimed explicitly to apply to the 
sacred text the very same methods as had been so 
profitably used in connection with the Greek and 
Latin classics; doubted or disputed the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch ; and held that the 
writer, whoct’cr he was, adorned his narrative of 
perfectly natural events with mar\ els and fictitious 
Divine interferences, and dressed up fables as true 
history. The story of the creation is a fable, like 
other cosmogonies ; the story of the fall a mythos. 
The effect of such methods on the doctrine of 
inspiration was such as to make the Unitarian 
Priestley (against whom Geddes defended the 
Trinity) doubt if a man who believed so Utile and 
conceded so much as Geddes could be a Christian. 
Violent controversy followed, and ecclesiastical 
interdicts. Geddes died without recanting, quali- 
fied his acceptance of the Trinity and the Atone- 
ment, but received absolution from a French 
priest. Public mass for his soul was prohibited 
by the Roman Catholic bishop. 

In Professor Sir George Adam Smith’s Criticism 
o/the Old Testament (1901) Geddes is treated as a 
conspicuous representative, if not the originator, of 
the view that the Pentateuch is composed, not of 
two or three documents (Elohistic, Jehovistic, &c.) 
merely, but of a multitude of independent docu- 
ments or services — the Fragmentary hypothesis, as 
it is called. And Geddes anticipated Blcek in 
regard to the book of Joshua forming an indis- 
pensable supplement to the Pentateuch. 

Besides his memorable contribution to English 
biblical criticism, Geddes wrote numerous letters, 
appeals, and pamphlets in his own defence ; an 
apology for the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, 
disquisitions on the penal laws, and other argu- 
mentative treatises ; an ironical defence of slavery ; 
and a number of sermons. But he is also known 
as an indefatigable poet in Latin, English, and 
vernacular Scots. His ‘translation’ in spirited 
Hudibiastic verse of seme of Horace’s Satires 
(1778) was rather a lively ‘imitation it secured 
a literary success and the praise of Professors 
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Robertson, Reid, and Beattie, and in 1780 ibe 
author was made an LL.U. of Aberdeen. On his 
being elected a corresponding member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, he addressed 
to the vx:iely a poetical epistle in ‘geud aid 
Scottish phrase, printed in the first volume of 
their Transactions, along with a dissertation 
on ‘The Scoio-Saxon Dialect' which represents 
truer views than were then current, and trans- 
lations of an eclogue of \’jrgil and an idyl of 
Theocritus in Scots. His Episiola Maatronica 
ad Frntr^m (1790), on a great public dinner of 
the Enghsh Frotestinl Dissenters, is a clever and 
amusing performance ; and Bnrdcmachia, on a 
battle between two rival bards in a booksellers 
shop (1800 ; when ‘ Peter Pintlar ' attacked Gifford 
in a shop in Piccadilly) was also macaronic, with 
an English version appended. 

UntoHy a Twuddali Pastoral (1781), celebrated 
the birth of an heir to the house of Traquair, 
where Geddes had been tutor ; the Cantu n 
S^cularc pro GallUa GatU (1790; followed by 
two others) praised the French Revolution. There 
were also A Norfolk TaU (1791), suggested by 
a journey to visit Lord Pcirc ; LAvocal du 
DiabUy on a lawsuit against Peter Pindar ; a 
doggerel p^irody of a Cambridge University 
sermon ; a painfully literal verse translation of 
the first book of the Iliad; and a mock-heroic 
poem in nine cantos on an electioneering affair 
in which the Bishop of Bangor took a conspicu- 
ous part, called Tho BallU of Bangor ^ or the 
Churclfs Triumph. Another of his clever trans- 
lations in iambics was Vert Verty or the Parrot 
of Niversy from the French of Cresset, a poem 
afterwards translated by Father Proul. He used 
to be credited, on no sufficient grounds, with the 
authorship of the pathetic song ixwte Cordotty 
and of ,the broadly and vulgarly humorous IVee 
WifukUy more probably the work of Alexander 
Watson, Lord Byron’s Aberdeen tailor. Geddes 
was companionable and brilliant in conversation, 
full of anecdote, wit, and epigram ; but he was 
apt to be Crying to his friends by his indiscretions 
m speech and writing, and seemed too willing 
to startle people by the audacity of his paradoxes. 

From the ' Dlaoertatloo on the 8coto-8axon 

Dialect.* 

It is my opinion that those who, for almost a century 
past, have written in Scots, Allan Ramsay not excepted, 
have not duly discriminated (he genuine Scottish idiom 
from its vulgarisms. They seem to have acted a similar 
part with certain pretended imitators of Spenser, Shake* 
speare, and Milton, who fondly imagine that they are 
copying from (hose great modeb, when they only mimic 
ihcir antique mo<Ie of spelling, their obsolete terms, ond 
their irregubr construction. Thus, to write Scottish 
poetry (for prose has been seldom attempted), nothing 
more was deemed necessary than to interlard the com- 
position with a number of low words and trite proverbial 
phrases, In common use among the illiterate ; and the 
more anomalous and farther removed from polite usage 1 


those \v<*r<U and }>hra>cs were, n,ucli the more aj.po- 
Mtc and cligitdc they uerc .iccounicO. It wa> enough 
ihai they were not foih,d in .111 Kn-lidi lexicon io give 
them a preference in the Scoui^li uot wa> it 

ever once considcrc<l that all \vor.l^ inily Anglo >axon 
were .*i> truly Scoto- Saxon wortU, and that every exoiic 
termwhicli the Kngli^li have Arrowed fro:n ox)ur hu- 
guages, the ScoU had .an equ.il right to appr .priAie. 

By the la>t sentence he claims an aniihisioric 
liberty that allowctl him to introduce in own 
poems, as most of his contemporaries h.id done, 
along with indubitable Scots words, as many 
English words and spellings as were found con- 
venient— a practice whi( h produces a higlily 
artificial dialect ; and like his contemporaries, too, 
Geddes permitted himself to manufacture Scottish 
words for English ones, obviously on erroneous 
analogies. Thus because the English o is in Scots 
often (not always) <r, because the Enghsh home 
is in Scots /tame, therefore roam is rame, the 
city of Rome, A’<iw/r, and moment, mametif I he 
two translations from ^’irgil and riieocritus were 
printed in a curious phonetic system of his own, 
which makes them all but unintelligible even to 
those familiar with old Scots ; thus, hamc is h/m; 
frac is fre ; ease is I2 ; braid, btdd; thou, thii ; 
praise, wha, while, you, 
deein, laughs, lAkbs; power, ///ry and the 

Aberdeenshire value of the Scottish u or /// is given 
by i (*ee in English), muses becoming tnlses. 

In the Epistle to the Antiquaries he laments the 
low estate of the Muse of x^cmacular Scots ; surveys 
her achievements in the past ; and pays a tribute 
to Bums, remarkable oven in the year (1793) when 
it was printed in the Transactions, which could 
obviously not have formed any part of the epistle 
as sent to the society immediately on Geddes’s 
election in 1785, before the Kilmarnock edition 
had appeared and before Bums had been heard of 
in Edinburgh. 

From the Epistle to the Society of Antiquaries. 

For (iio* ’tis true (hat MitheMongue 
Has had the melancholy fate 
To be ncglekit by the great, 

She still has fun' ao open door 
Amang the uncoruptit poor, 

Wha be na weent to (real wi’ scorn wont 

A gentlewoman bre<l an<I bom ; 

Bot bid her, (hoch in tatters drest, 

A hearty welcome to (heir best. . . » 

There aft on t)cn*maist bink she sits, bench 
And sharps the edge of cuintry wits, 
wr routh of gabby saws an* says, 

An* jokes an’ jibes of uther days : 

That gi*e silc gust to rustic sport 
And gar the langsome night leuk short. 

At uther times in some warm neuk 
She to the cutchok ha’ds a beuk, bUdng fire 

And reids in 8i*k a magic tone 
The deeds that our forbeirs ha* done : . » « 

Sa here, gif ye attention gi’e. 

Si'k aid warld wunders ye may see \ 
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May see the maiden stap her wheel, 

The mistress cease to turn the reel ; 

Lizzie wi’ laddie in her haml 
Til pot boil over, gapand stand : 

Kv'n hungry Gib his speun depose 
And for a inament spare his brose ! . . . 

An’ nou the Muse wi’ rapture turns 
To Coila’s glory, self-taught Bums: 

Wha mi<l the constant avocation 
Of a laborious occupation, 

Finds time to cull si’k transient flouts 
As bicum on Galovhlean moors ; 

And, at the picugh, or at the team. 

Glows with a pure i>oetic gleam. 

Whether, in numbers smooth and easy, 

1 Ic sing the dirgic of a deasy : 

Or in a str.ain niair free an’ frisky 
Rcsoun’ the praise of Highland whisky ; 

Or with a Goldsmith’s pencil tr.acc 
The virtues o’ the cottage race : 

Or. wicldan’ satire’s heavy flail, 

The cant.an’ hypocrite .ass.ail : 

Or mind a patriot of his duly ; 

Or tune a saftcr pipe to bcuty ; 

Or, in a frolic wanton teen, tun« 

Dcscril)c the fun of Hallow e’en ; 

Tho' some few notes l>c harsh an hard, 

Yet still we sec the genuine Bard. 

H.alc be thine heart,— thou wale o’ swains, 

That grace the Caledonian plains: 

May ilka sort o’ bliss thee follow, 

Th.at suits the vot'rics of Apollo. 

A merry heart, a murkless head ; 

A conscience pure, an’ void o dread ; 

A wcil-th.ak’t hut, an ingle clear j 
A fu’ pinl-stowp of reaming beer; 

A daily sark, a .Sunday coat ; 

Thy pocket ne’er without a groat 5 
An’ for the solace of thy life, 

A bonny, braw, bclovit wife. 

Su’d Fortune, mair oulowr, befriend thee 5 
An’ foulh o’ gowd an' gear attend thee : wealth 

Bewar of indolence an’ pride ; 

Nor cast thine ailen reed aside : 

Bol trim, an’ blaw it mair an’ mair ; 

An’ court the Muses late an aii : 

Wi’ critic skill explore the gr’in 
An’ fan an’ fan it owr again 
’Till ne'er a bit of calf remain. 

So sal thy name be handit down 
With uther poets o’ renoun ; 

An’ Bums in gowden cyphers shine 
Wi' Ingtis, Lindsay, Ballandyne, 

Gilbraith, Montgomery ; an’ far 
Before the laif, ornate Dunbar. 

'I'hy rare example sal inspire 
Our rising youth with rival fire : 

Wha yet may emulate the lays 
Of lofliest bards of ancient days. 

From Horace's Elatlree— I. 4. 

Chaucer and Shakespeare, Lydgate, Ben, 

And other such old comic men, 

Were wont, while poets yet had grace. 

To laugh at Folly, to its face. . . . 


Butler, iho’ in a diff'renl pace, 

Pursued the .'ame inviting chase : 

Butler, a l>ard of matchless wit. 

Had he in smoother numbers writ. 

How could he?— In an hour, he’d bring 
Two hundred verses in a string — 

Then pause — and, in another hour, 

He’d bring two hundred verses more. 

Copious he flow’d, but wanted skill 
Or patience to restrain his quill : 

Yet in his motley, muddy stream 
Full many a pearl is seen to gleam. 

Tis not the number, but the weight 
Of lines that wc should estimate- 
Crispinus challenges to rhime— 

‘ Appoint a judge — a place— a time— 

Give paper, ink — and let us try 
Who writes most verses? You or ! ?’ 

The Gods did well, that form’d my mind 
Of the pacific, gentle kind, 

And made me of a temp'rature 
Such boist'rous boasting to endure. 

Be thou, Crispinus 1 and thy fellows, 

The emblem of a blacksmith’s bellows, 
Which, tho’ it make a constant din. 

Has nought but noisy wind within ! 

Thrice happy Bays 1 He twice a year 
Can charm cv’n mighty George’s ear ; 

And sec each dark and dulsomc line 
In Boyce’s deathless music shine : 
While—these of mine, scarce one in twenty 
Can l*ar— their palates are so dainty ! 

Satire, my friend (‘twixt me and you), 

Can never please but very few. 

The reason if you ask — ^"Tis plain, sir I 
The most of mankind merit censure. 

Th’ ambitious knave, the wealthy fool, 
Corruption’s tamperer and tool ; 

The slave of luxury and lust, 

The virtuoso mad for rust ; 

The trader, whose insatiate soul 
Drives him like dust from pole to pole— 

All these wth one accord (you know it) 
Dread poctiy, and damn the poet, 

‘ Shun, shun (they cry) the dangerous man 
He ’ll kick or cuff you, if he can. 

Let him but have bis darling joke, 

He cares not whom he may provoke, 

Ev’n sacred friendship vainly tries 
To 'scape his wanton railleries : 

And, once your name b fairly down, 

You 're made the sport of all the town.’ 

The charge b heavy— But agree 
To hear, at least, my counter-plea. 

And, first, I solemnly disclaim 
A poet’s venerable name. 

For, sure, you cannot think that those, 
Who write in verse resembling prose, 

Are poets?— He who boldly soars 
Above the reach of vulgar pow’rs ; 

Whose bosom, if the Muse inspire, 

Glows with a more than mortal fire ; 
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And who, in ev’ry rapf rous line. 

Displays an energy divine ; 

Command^ not courts, our approbation^ 

He, he deserves that appellation I 

And hence there are (perhaps you know *cm) 
Vkho deem c>'’n comudy no poem ; 

Because it wants that force and fire 
Which we in poetry require ; 

And, but that numbers interpose. 

Is nothing more than naked ])rosc. 

From the * Bplatola Macaronlca.' 

All in a word qui se oppresses most heavily credunt 
Legibus injustis test-oathibus atquc profanis ; 

While high -church homines in case ct luxury vivuiit, 
Et placeas, poslas, mcrcedcs, munia grospant I 
Ila cuDcti keen were ; fan aul pugnari parati 
Prisca pro causa. 

It b a curioui commentary on the brevity ofGeddes's poetic fime 
that not one of hU poems, save the tranilations from Horace and 
the thing* contained in the fif*l volume of the Antiquarian Trans* 
action*, wai recently to be found in any public library in Edinburgh. 
There b a Life of Geddes by Dr Ma*ori Good (iSoj), a shorter 
life In Crofj 6/Seotthh F^is (vol. il iSaa), and one in Dr Robert 
Chamber*'* Emifunt Sc^ttmtn, 

Siisatina Blamire <1747-94)1 the ‘Muse of 
Cumberland,' was, somewhat paradoxically, dis- 
tinguished for her Scottish songs and poems. 
She was born of good family in Cumberland, at 
Cardew Hall near Carlisle, but was brought 
up by an aunt at Thackwood, endearing herself 
there to a circle of friends and acquaintance 
at many a ‘meiric neet.’ Her elder sister 
becoming in 1767 the wife of Colonel Graham 
of Gartmore, Susanna often visited them in 
Perthshire, where she acquired that taste for 
Scottish melody and music which prompted 
her lyrics, Nabobs And shall walk 

in Silk Altirey The Siller CrouHy and others. 
She knew Allan Ramsay's works, but seems 
not to have seen anything of Bums's. Besides 
her Scots songs, she wrote pieces in the Cum- 
brian dialect, a number of addresses to friends 
and occasional verses, and a descriptive poem of 
some length entitled Stoklewathy or the Cumbrian 
Village. The Scottish lyrics, much more numerous 
than the Cumbrian ones, are in a rather artificial 
Scots. Some are partly Cumbrian and partly 
Scots, and with the Cumbrian words altered 
(like Hobbet in Duma thinks bonnie lassity / '/// 
gaun io leave thee) appear regularly in Scottish 
collections. Miss Blamire died unmarried at 
Carlisle in her forty-seventh year, and her name 
had almost faded from remembrance, when, in 
1842, her poetical works were collected by Dr 
Lonsdale and published in a small volume, with a 
Oiemoir and notes by Patrick Maxwell* 

The Nabob. 

When silent time, wi' lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty years, 

I sought again my native land 
Wi' mony hopes and fears. 
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Wha kens gin ihc dear friends I left 
May still continue mine ? 

Or gin I e cr again shall tasle 
Tlic joys I left Iangs)*ne ? 

As I drew near my ancient pile 
My heart beat a’ the way ; 

Ilk place I passed seemed yet to speak 
O some dear former day ; 

Those days that followed me afar, 

Those happy da)*s o* mine, 

Whilk made me think the present jo}*s 
A’ nacthing to langsync \ 

The ivied tower now met niy eye, 

Where minstrels used to blaw ; 

Nae friend stcp|>ed forth wi* open hand, 
N.ie wcel -kenned face I saw ; 

Till Donald tottered to the door, 

Wham 1 left in his prime, 

And grat to sec the lad return 
He bore al>out langsyne. 

1 ran to ilka dear friend's room, 

As if to find them there, 

I knew where ilk anc used to sit, 

And hang ocr mony a chair ; 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Across these een o* mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbc<l aloud, 

To think on auld langs)7te. 

Some pensy chieb, a new*spning race, 
Wad next their welcome pay, 

Wha shuddered at my Gothic wa’s, 

And wbhed my groves away. 

‘Cut, cut/ they cried, ‘ those aged elms ; 

Lay low yon moumfu* pine.' 

Na { na 1 our fathers' names grow there. 
Memorials o* langsyne. 

To wean me frae these wacfu' thoughts. 
They took me to the town ; 

But sair on ilka wctl-kenncd face 
I missed the youllifu’ bloom. 

At balb they pointed to a nymph 
Wham a' declared divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing cheeks 
Were fairer far langsyne I 

Id vain I sought in music's sound 
To find that magic art, 

Which oft in Scotland's ancient lays 
Has Uirilled through a' my heart. 

The song had mony an artfu' turn ; 

My car confessed 'twos fine, 

But missed the simple melody 
I Ibtcned to langs)iie. 

Ye sons to comrades 0 ' my youth, 

Forgie an auld man's spleen, 

Wha 'midst your gayest scenes still mourns 
The days he ance has seen. 

^Vhen time has passed and seasons fled, 
Your hearts will feel like mine ; 

And aye the sang will maist delight 
That minds ye o' langsyne t 
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Wbat Alls this Heart o’ Mine? 

Whal ails this heart o’ mine? 

What ails this watery ee? 

What gars me a’ turn pale as death 
When I lake leave o’ thee? 

When thou art far awa’, 

Thou 'It dearer grow to me ; 

But change n’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 

When ( gae out at e’en, 

Or walk at morning air. 

Ilk moling bush will seem to say 
1 u>cd to meet thee there. 

Then 1 11 sit down and cry. 

And live aiiealh the tree. 

And when a leaf fa's i’ my lap, 

1 11 ca’t a word frae thee. 

I ’ll hie me to the bower 
That tliott wi’ roses tied. 

And where wi’ mony a blushing bud 
I strove myself to hide. 

t ’ll doat on ilka spot 

Where I hac Iwcn wi’ Ihcc ; 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
Uy ilka burn and tree. 

Auld Robin Forbes (In Cumbrian). 

And .auld Robin I'orlrcs hes gicn tem a dance, 

I pal on my spcckcts to see them nw prance ; 

1 ihout o' the days when I was hut fifteen, 

And skipped wi’ the best upon Forbes's green. 

Of AW things that is I think ihout is mcast queer, 

U brings that that ’s bypast and sets it down here j 
I see Willy ns pl.ain as 1 dui this bit Icacc, 

When he tuik his cwoal lappet and dceghlcd his fcacc- 


The lasses aw wondered what Willy cud see 
In yen that was dark and har«l-fc.atured leyke me ; 

An<l they wondered ny inair when they talked o’ my wit. 
And slily tell Willy that cudn’t be it. 

But Willy he laughed, and he me.adc me his weyfe, 

Aiul whea was mair happy thro’ aw his lang leyfe ? 

It 's e’en my great comfort, now Willy is gcanc, 

That he olTcn said— nca plcace was leyke his awn heame I 

I mind when I carried my wark to yon steyle. 

Where Willy was deyken, the lime to beguile. 

He wad fling me a daisy to put i’ my breast. 

And 1 hammered my norldlc to mck out a jest. 

But merry or grave, Willy often wad tell 
There was nin o’ the leave that was leyke my awn scl { 
And he spak what he thoul, for 1 ’d hardly a plack 
When we married, and nobbet ac gown to my back. 

When the clock had struck eight, I expected him heame. 
And whcylcs went to meet him os far os Dumlcane ; 

Of aw hours it Iclt, eight was dearest to roc, 

But now when it streykes there ’s a tear i’ my ee. 

O Willy 1 dear Willy I it never can be 
That age, time, or death can divide thee and me I 
For that spot on earth that ’s aye dearest to me, 

Is the turf that has covered my Willie frae me. 


Hector Macnclll (i746-«8«8), son of an old 
capuin of the 42nd who turned farmer in Stirling- 
shire, spent some years in the West Indies, in 
1780-86 was assistant-secretary’ on an admiral’s 
flagship, and after two visits to Jamaica settled in 
Edinburgh on an annuity given him by a friend. 
He wrote several pamphlets, two novels, and some 
satirical poems denouncing modern changes ; a 
legendary poem. The Harp (l789)» ^ descrip- 

tive poem, The Carse of Forth ; but his name is 
associated with Scotland's Skailh, or the History d 
Will and Jean, telling how a husband reduces a 
happy family to beggar)’ by drinking, and recovers 
himself after a spell of soldiering and the loss 
of a leg. But far better known are MacnciU’s 
lyrics, several of which — * My boy Tammy,’ I loed 
ne’er a laddie but ane,’ and ‘ Come under my 
piaidic,’ for example — arc still popular Scottish 
songs; and ‘Mary of Castlc-Cary,’ in spite of 
her ‘ soft rolling ee,’ is constantly sung. ‘ Mary 
is appended, as also a verse of each of the 
two other songs, and part of Scotland's Skailh. 

I lo'cd ne'er a laddie but ane. 

He lo’cd ne’er a lassie but me ; 

He’s willing to mak me his ain. 

And his ain I am willing to be. 

He has coft me a rocklay o’ blue, 

And a pair o’ mittens o’ green ; 

The price was a kiss o’ my mou’. 

And I paid him the debt yestreen. 

. 

Come under my piaidic, the night’s gaun to fa’; 

Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the snaw ; 
Come under my plaidie, and sit doun beside me ; 

There’s room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit doun beside me, 

I ’ll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw : 

Oh I come under my plaidie, and sit doun beside me ; 
There *5 room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
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ihort cloak 
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From ' Scotland’s Skaith.’ 

In a howro, whose bonny bumie 

Whimpering rowed its crystal flood, 

Near the road, where travellers turn aye. 

Neat and belld a cot-house stood : 

White the wa’s, wi’ roof new theekit, thsiched 

Window broads just painleil red ; 

Lowne ’mang trees and braes it reckit, Sheltered-smoked 
Haflins seen ami haflins hid. 

Up the gavel-end, thick spreadin’, 

Crop the clasping ivy green, 

Back ower, firs the high ernigs cleadln , Behind-ck>thii« 
Raised a’ round a cosy screen. 

Down below, a flowery meadow 
Joined the bumie’s rambling line ; 

Here it ^vJl5 that Hotve the widow 
That same day set up her sign. 

Brattling down the brae, and near 
Bottom, Will first marvelling see* 

‘ Porter, Ale, and British Spirits, 

Punted bright between tiya tiec:*. 
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^Godsake, Tam ! here ’s walth for drinking ! weahh 
Wha can this new-comer l>c ? ' 

• Kout/ qno’ Tam, ‘ there ’s drouth in thinking — ihir^t 

Let ’s in, Will, an' sync wc *11 see/ 

M&ry of Cascle^Cary. 

^Saw ye my wee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lea? 

Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming, 

Sought she the burnie where flowers the haw- tree ? 

Her hair it is lint«white, her skin it i.s milk-white, 

Dark is the blue of her soft rolling ee ; 

RckI, red are her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses — 
Where could my wee thing wander frac me ?’ 

• I saw nac your wee thing, I saw nae your aiu thing, 

Nor saw 1 your true love down by yon lea ; 

But I met my bonny thing late in the gloaming, 

Down by the bumie where flowers the haw-tree i 
Her hair it was lint -white, her skin it was milk-white, 
Dark was the blue of her soft rolling ce ; 

Kcd were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses— 

Sweet were (he kisses that she gave to me/ 

• It was nac my wee thing, it was nac my ain thing, 

It was nae my true love ye met by the tree : 

Proud is her leal heart, and modest her nature ; 

She never loved ony till ance she lo’ed me. 

Her name it is Mary ; she *s frae Castle-Cary ; 

Aft has she sat when a l>aim on my knee ; 

Fair as your face is, wcre^l fifty times fairer, 

Young bragger, she ne er wad gic kisses to thee.' 

*It was then your Mary j she’s frac Casilc-Cary; 

It was then your true love I met by the tree ; 

Proud os her heart is, and modest her mature, 

Sweet were the kisses (hat she gave to me.’ 

Sair gloomed his dark brow, blood -red his cheek grew, 
Wild flashed the fire frae his red rolling cc ; 

‘ Yc’se rue sair this monungyour l>oast5 and your scorning ; 
Defend ye, fause traitor ; fu’ loudly ye lie/ 

• Away wi’ beguiling/ cried (he youth, smiling — 

Off went the bonnet, the lint-white locks flee, fly 
The belted plaid fa’ing, her white bosom shawang, 

Fair stood the loved maid wi’ the dark rolling ee. 

• Is it my wee thing, is it my ain thing, 

Is it my true love here that I see ?’ 

O Jamie, forgie me ; your heart 's constant to me ; 

I never mair wander, dear Uddie, frae thee.’ 

John Lowe (1750-98), son of the gardener 
at Kenmure Castle in Galloway, studied for the 
Presbyterian ministry at Edinburgh. His one 
popular song, Mar^s Dnam^ was written on the 
drowning of a ship’s-doclor named Milter, who 
was attached to a daughter of the house in which 
Lowe was tutor. Lowe aftenvards emigrated to 
America, where he taught a while, then took orders 
as an Episcopal clergyman, but having made an 
unhappy marriage, became dissipated, and died in 
Kreat misery near Fredericksburg in Virginia. Only 
fragments of his other poems have been printed. 

Mary'a Dream. 

The moon had climbed the highest hill 
Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree \ 
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When Mar)* laid her <lown to sleep, 

Her thought' on Samlv far at Mja, 

\\ hen, soft and low, a volte was heard, 

Saying : ‘ weep no more for me I ' 

She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might be, 

An<\ saw' young Sandy shivering stand, 

W ith visage pale, and hollow ce. 

‘ O Mar)* dear, cold is my clay ; 

It lies beneath a stormy sea. 

Far, far from thee I sleep in death ; 

So, Mar) , w eep no more for me i 

‘ Three stormy nighi> and stormy days 
W c tossed upon the raging main ; 

And long wc strove our l«ifk to save, 

But all our striving was in vain. 

Even then, when horror chilled my blood. 

My heart was filled w ith love for ihec : 

The storm is past, and 1 at rest ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

‘O maiden dear, thyself pre|).arc ; 

W'c soon shall meet u\>ou that shore, 

W*hcre love is free from doubt and care. 

And thou and I shall part no more I ’ 

Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could she see ; 

But soft the pacing spirit said : 

‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me ! ’ 

Lady Anne Barnard (1750-1835) was the 
eldest daughter of Janies Lindsay, fifth Earl of 
Balcarrcs. Her life was divided between Balcarres 
in East Fife and Edinbui^h, till in 1793 
married Andrew Barnard, son of the Bishop of 
Limerick, and aftenvards appointed by Dundas as 
Colonial Sccrelar>', under Lord Macartney, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. On his death in 1807 she 
settled in London. Her ^u/tf Robin Gray, one 
of the most perfect, tender, and affecting of all our 
ballads of humble life, was written when she was 
a girl of twenty-one, published anonymously, and 
assumed to be an ancient piece. She revealed the 
secret of its authorship, which till then had been 
carefully kept, in a letter (8th July 1823) to Sir 
Walter Scott : 

Robin Gray, so called from its being the name ol 
the old herd at Balcarres, was bom soon after the close 
of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had married, and 
accompanied her husband to London. I was melancholy, 
and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few 
poetical trifles. There was an EngHsh-Scotch melody of 
which I was passionately fond. Sophy Johnstone, who 
lived before your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarres. 
She did not object to its having improper words, though 
I did. I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different 
words, and give iu plaintive tones some little history of 
virtuous dbtress in humble life, such os might suit it. 
While attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to 
my little sister [ElUabeth], now Lady Hardwicke, who 
was the only person near me, ' I have l)cen writing a 
ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to 
sea, and broken her father's arm, and made her mother 
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fall sick, and given her AuW Robin Gray for a lover ; 
hut I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four 
lines* poor thing ! Help me to one ! * * Steal the cow, 

sister Anne/ said the little Kli/.ihelh. 1 hc cow was 
immediately by me, and the song completed. At 
our fireside and amongst oiir neigh l>ours ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray * was always called for. I was pleased in secret 
with the approbation it met with ; but such was my 
dread of being suspected of writing ai^ything, perceiving 
the shyness it created in those who could write nothing, 
that I carefully kept my own secret. 

With this letter Lady Anne sent two continua- 
tions of the ballad, which, like most continuations, 
are greatly inferior to the origin.al. Scott published 
them, however, in his Auld Robtn Gray : a Ballad 
(IJannatyne Club, 1825), to which reference may 
be made, as also to Lord Crawford’s Lives of the 
Lindsays Lady Anne was brought before 

the public as an authoress once more in 1901, 
when nineteen interesting letters written home by 
her from the Cape in 1797-1801 were published as 
Souih Africa a Century Aj^o (new edition, 1925). 
In these admirable specimens of the eighteenth- 
century style of Ictlcr-writing ‘ a shrewd, humorous, 
and widely experienced gentlewoman gives with 
entire frankness and frequent flashes of wit a clear 
and instructive account of the state of South Africa 
when the British flag was first hoisted over Cape 
Town,’ and describes the difficulties that beset 
attempts * to conciliate the Dutch as much as 
possible/ Miss Fairbridge's Barnard 
at the Cape (1925) contains additional letters, 
extracts from her unpublished Memoirs, and a 
series of sketches by this gifted woman. 

Auld Robin Qra7. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kye's come 
And a’ the weary warld to rest arc ganc, [hame, 

The wacs 0’ my heart fa’ in showers frac ma ce, 

Unkent by my guidman, wha sleeps sound by me. 

Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his bride, 
But saving at crown-piecc he had nacthing beside ; 

To make the crotvn a pound my Jamie gaeti to sea, 

And the crown and the pound — they were baith for me. 

He hadna l>een ganc a twelvemonth and a day, 

When my father brake his arm and the cow was stown 
My mither she fell sick — my Jamie was at sea, [away ; 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father cauldna wark— my mother couldna spin~ 

I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi’ tears in his ee, 
Said : ‘ Jeanie, 0 for their sakes, will ye no marry me?’ 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back, 

But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack, 

His ship was a wrack — why dtdna Jamie die, 

Or wliy am I spared to cry wae is me? 

My father urged me sair— my mither didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
They gied him my hand— my heart was in the sea— 

And so Robin Gray he was guidman to me. 

I hadna been his >vife a week but only four, 

When, moumfu* as I sat on the stane at my door, 


I saw my Jamie’s ghaist, for 1 couldna think it he, 

Till he said : " I’m come hame, love, to marry thee \ ’ 

Oh, sair sair did we greet, and mickle say of a*, 

I gictl him ackiss, and bade him gang awa’— 

I wish that I were dead, but 1 ’m na like to die, 

For, though my heart is broken, Tm but young, wacismef 

I gang like a gbaUt, and 1 carena much to spin, 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin, 

But 1 ’ll do my l>csl a gude wife to be, 

For, oh ! Robin Gray, he is kind to me. 

Robert Fercitsson* 

Robert Fergusson was born, on 5th September 
1750, in Cap-and- Feather Close, off the High 
Street of Edinburgh. His father was a poor clerk, 
but both father and mother were of gentle Aber- 
deenshire blood, and a maternal uncle was a 
landed proprietor and factor in that country ; his 
biographer, Dr A. B. Grosart, assigns him two 
clerical great-grandfathers. Fergusson was sent 
to a private school at the age of six, and entered 
Edinburgh High School in 1758. He spent four 
years there, and is reputed to have been quick 
at making up leeway lost by frequent absences 
due to native delicacy of constitution, and to 
have been a devourer of books. In 1761 he 
procured a bursary which provided for ‘ main- 
tenance and education’ at the Grammar School 
of Dundee and the University of St Andrews, 
and after spending three years at the School 
he matriculated at St Andrews in Student 

life at St Andrc\YS was not refined. The town 
swarmed with ale-houses, and the bursars had 
a too liberal supply of ale in their olhcrv^'ise 
not too generous commons. So it is mainly 
the Marks’ of Fergusson’s university career that 
contemporary gossip has preserved 5 a college 
servant described him as tricky callanL but a 
fine laddie for a’ that;’ and careless biographers 
have stated wrongly that he was expelled for 
participation in a *row.’ But he is reputed to 
have loved and known Virgil and Horace ; he 
read much good English \ and he had a close 
friend in Professor William Wilkie, whom Charles 
Townshend pronounced the most singular com- 
bination of god and brute he had ever met (see 
page 441). Fergusson had rhymed in the ver- 
nacular from a very early period, and one of his 
extra-academical performances was an elegy on 
the death of Professor Gregory, which showed 
that at fifteen he was on equal terms with Ramsay : 

Now mourn, ye college masters a’ I 

And frac your een a tear let fa’. 

Fam’d Gregory Death has taen awa’ 

Without remeid ; 

The skailh ye ’ve met wi ’s nae that sma’ 

Sin' Gregory ’s dead. 

His university studies were broken off by the 
death of his father. He had intended to qualify 
for the Church, but he left St Andrews in 176& 
A visit to the well-to-do uncle in the north, who 
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mifc'ht have helped him to a career, proved fruit- 
less, ending indeed in a violent quarrel. His 
mother had to support herself by ‘taking lodgers/ 
and want of means barred all the professions to 
him. He secured employment in the office of the 
Commissary Clerk in Edinburgh, and remained 
there, an industrious drudge, till shortly before his 
early death. He was accustomed to eke out the 
scanty wage he got for his mechanical office work 
by copying other legal documents ; and he did 
not discontinue his essays in verse. ‘ k, Fergusson ' 
was announced as the author of the ‘words’ 
of ‘three favourite Scots airs’ incorporated in 
Ame^s opera, Artax^rx^s^ as performed in the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, in 1769. At this period 
he WAS unaware that the vernacular to which he 
had been faithful in boyhood was the right medium 
for his poetic ideas. The prose-writers who had 
made Edinburgh a literary centre were lalx)rious 
imitators of English models. So when an oppor- 
tunity of printing his manuscripts came to Fergus- 
son, it was natural that he should emulate Pope 
and Gay rather than Ramsay or Hamilton. The 
Magaztite in 1771 offered hospitality first 
to three pastorals of the conventional type, then 
to ‘A Saturday’s Expedition : ih mock heroics/ to 
another serious ‘ Pastoral Elegy,* and a burlesque, 
all in English. Immediately, however, Fergusson 
found his w///Vr, and showed that he knew it by 
signing the pieces in the vernacular which he 
contributed to the Mngazim in rapid succession 
throughout 1772 and 1773 j taking his place 
between Ramsay and Burns in that long line of 
realist-painters of the humours of homely Scottish 
life, a line which included the authors of Peblis to 
tht Play and ChrysUs Kirk in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (see Vol. I. p. 210), and the Sempills in the 
seventeenth (Vol I. pp. 818, 819X The first of 
these vernacular pieces was ‘The Daft Days/ 
Then an ‘Elegy on the Death of Scots Music’ 
proved pretty conclusively that a poet had arrived 
who could use his mother-tongue skilfully, if un- 
equally, to paint nature and express natural though 
as yet superficial feeling : 

Xac lasses now, on simmer da)*5, 

Will lilt at bleacliin’ o* their claes ; ung 

Nae herds on arrow's lx>nny braes, dope* 
Or banks of Tweed, 

Delight to chant their hamely lays, 

Sin’ Music’s dead 

By the end of 1773 his contributions to the Afaga- 
zim had accumulated to such an extent that he 
felt warranted in publishing a selection of eleven 
of the best ; and he cleared ^50 by the volume. 
Then the poet’s sun set suddenly. Fergusson 
was eminently sociable, but he was also physically 
incapable of sparing ‘slices of his constitution ’ to 
those who courted his society. The Magitsino had 
at once profited by his contributions and brought 
him fame. He was both talker and singer, and 
clearly an attractive personality apart from his 
growing reputation as a poet The Edinburgh of 
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that day lived in iiiwrn^ a daily life uhich was 
much loo fa^l for a ucakly l.id engaged all day 
at a laborious and methanical occupation. 

To Luckic Micldlcmist’s I <>Up in, jump 

And all fu* snui* 

O’er oyster^ and a dram o’ gin, 

Or haddock lug, 

was seemingly glorious to Fergusson as it was to 
nine out of ten men of his day. He was sSir Pre- 
centor of the Cape Club, and retained bis St 
Andrews fondness for high jinks. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that he never neglected his 
daily task, and that he was not more lli^^i|>ated 
than the average of his contemporaries ; much less 
so, indeed, than many who have escaped the lash 
of the moralist that has fallen too heavily on the 
shoulders of the ‘ptwr poet.’ He had a se\cre 
illness in the beginning of 1774, and gradually 
sank into religious melancholia. He liad to )>e 
confined in a madhouse, and expired there on the 
l6ih of October 1774, at the age of twenty-four. He 
was buried in the Ca nongate churchyard, where, 
fifteen years later, Burns, at his own expense, 
erected a memorial-stone with a poetical inscrip- 
tion on it to his ‘elder brother in the Muses.’ 

It is neither possible nor desirable to dissociate 
the achievements of Robert Fergusson from the 
‘acute painful youth’ of ‘the poor, high-soaring, 
deep-falling, gifted and misguided man’ he has 
been described by the most generous and accu- 
rate of his censors. From first to last, from the 
St Andrews bursar’s protest against 'rabbits hot 
and rabbits cold’ to the ‘half-fed, half-mad, half- 
sarket* law-clerk’s spirited protest against Samuel 
Johnson’s representation of Scotland, this under- 
graduate in life and in literature was a realist and 
a humorist— a humorist because he was a realist. 
It is, therefore, at once impossible to say how‘ much 
he might have done within the field which Nature 
had marked out for him, and easy to mark the 
bounds of that field. ‘ His limitations/ says Mr 
Aitken, ‘arc evident enough. He had no lyric 
vein, no high reach of imagination, and no large 
constructive skill’ The observation is as true as it 
is succincL He had no lyric vein because he had 
had no lyric experiences. The battle of life was 
hard enough with him, and went against him : but 
it was not sufficiently varied or long to allow' him 
to escape from his dreary, if also picturesquely 
sordid, environments into the audacious satire 
of Dunbar, into the mystical yet profoundly 
humanitarian confidence of Bums that ‘the uni- 
versal plan will all direct/ or even into the 
sagacious and mildly sensual Horatianism of Allan 
Ramsay. Even if time and sanity had been 
allowed him, Fergusson could not have risen to 
the heights of the ‘ Dance of the Serin Dcidly 
Synnis’ or the ultra- Rabelaisan ism of the ‘Tourna- 
ment ; ’ he could not have given ‘ the wandering 
train ’ immortal gIor>'and almost immortal justifica- 
tion in ‘The Jolly Beggars/ or supplied a democracy 
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- of which he had but an imperfect conception— 
with such a marching song as ‘A man 's a man for 
a’ that.' It is even doubtful whether he could 
have written a second and truer Gentle Shepherd . 
Although he knew ever)' potato on 'Epigoniad^ 
Wilkie’s farm in Fife, and every inch of ground 
within walking or ferrying distance of Edinburgh, 
the world of lads and lasses, of ‘ the cannic hour at 
e’en,’ and of ‘the rigs o’ barley’ was outside the 
range of his sympathy, and Us adequate repre- 
sentation was \ibunc his michl.’ But there is no 
reason to believe that he could not have nritlcn 
many companion sketches to ‘Leith Races’ and 
‘The Farmer’s Ingle,’ ‘The Election’ and ‘The 
Daft Days,’ ‘Braid Claith’ and ‘Hallow-Fair.’ 
Nay, given time and a little judicious encourage- 
ment on the part of the ‘ Embro’ gentr>s’ this 
warm-hearted lad, who could be satiric but never 
hitter, would have done justice to that solid, strenu- 
ous, municipal Edinburgh which was springing 
up in his time, whose members had their faults of 
habit and demeanour, but ycl, on the showing of 
the courteous and gently scanning Topham, were 
not ‘so intemperate as the Germans.’ Judged 
even by the torso of his poetry, Fergusson must 
be accounted a man not of talent but of genius. 
Much of his English verse— the bulk of what he 
has to say on Boreas and Pha'bus, Cynthia and 
Clarinda, Sol and Damon— is unreal enough, but 
not a whit more unreal than that of the majority of 
his English contemporaries. When he was satiri- 
cally in earnest he could write English that was 
sufficiently incisive, as in his metrical parody of 
Johnsonese or in verses like: 

Thanks to the gods who made me poor I 
No lukewarm friends molest my door 
Who always show a busy care 
In being legatee or heir. 

Of (his stamp no one will ever follow, 

The youth that ’s favoured by Apollo ; 

and 

Virtue and vice in him alternate reign’d, 

That fill'd his mind and (his his pocket drain’d \ 

Till in the contest they so stubborn grew, 

Death gave the parting blow and both withdrew* 

Fergusson was above all things the poetical Jan 
Steen of the Old Town of Edinburgh during its 
transition through ‘jink and drink’ from poverty 
to comfort, of the tipsy brotherhood and sinning 
sisterhood of its doses, of the coarse joys of its 
burglial life, of the often dismal gaieties of its 
high feasts and festivals, of the ‘wanwordy, crazy, 
dinsomc’ noise of its bells and its crowds — in a 
word, of the good-nature and good-fellowship of 
* Auld Reekie,' where 

Couthy chieU at e’ening meet, tocUble feltowi 
Their birzin’ craigs and mou’s to weet ; tbroau 
And blythely gar auld Care gae bye, make 

\Vi’ blinkin' and wi’ bleerin’ eye. 

A humorist and realist above all things, Fergusson 


could be more happily reflective than Ramsay, as 
in the close of his ‘ Ode to the Bee : ’ 

The Muse 

Scuds ear and hcartsome o'er the dews, caily 
Fu* vogic and fw’ blyth to nap eager— gUd 

The winsome flo\v’rs frac Nature’s lap ; 

Twining her living gardens there, 

Tliat lyart Time can ne'er impair. hoary 

All the world knows what Burns owes to his elder 
brother in misfortune— it was loudly and cordially 
proclaimed from the house-tops by the debtor, and 
has been exhibited in innumerable ‘parallels* ever 
since- for the conception and execution of ‘The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ ‘The Twa Brigs,’ ‘Hal- 
lowe’en,’ and ‘ The Mouse.’ There arc anticipations 
of Robert Louis Stevenson not only in the life of 
‘the poor white-faced, drunken, vicious boy that 
raved himself to death in an Edinburgh mad- 
house,* but in the dry causticity of ‘ Braid Claith * 
and in such legitimate tours de force of style as : 

Through his ftiinimutn o’ space 
The blccr-cy’d sun, 

Wi’ blinkin’ light, and stealin’ pace, 

His race doth run. 

« 

All unconsciously Fergusson prepared the way for 
Bums, as the best pupil in the studio prepares the 
way and the work for the master. In the heart of 
Scotland he holds the place next to Bums ; in all 
the range of such Scottish verse as, being based 
on reality, is destined to immortality, there is only 
Dunbar between him and Bums. 

Verses written at the Hermitage of Braid, near 

Edinburgh. 

Would you relish a rural retreat, 

Or the pleasure the groves can inspire, 

The city's allurements foiget, 

To this spot of enchantment retire. 

Where a valley and cr>*staUinc brook, 

Whose current glides sweetly along, 

Give nature a fanciful look, 

The beautiful woodlands among. . . . 

Ofl let me contemplative dwell 
On a scene where such beauties appear ; 

I could live in a cot or a cell, 

And never think solitude near. 

The Daft Days* 

Now mirk December’s dowie face 
Glow’rs ow’r the rigs wi’ sour grimace, 

While, thro’ his minimum o’ space, 

The bleer ey’d sun, 

Wi* blinkin' light, and stealin’ pace. 

His race doth run. 

Frae naked groves nae birdie sings, 

To shepherd’s pipe nae hillock rings, 

The breeze nae od’rous flavour brings 
From Borean cave, 

An* dwynin’ Nature droops her wings, dayi^ 
Wi* visage grave* 


mod 
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Mankind but scanty pleasure glean 
Frae snawy hill or barren plain, 

Whan \V inter, ’midst his nipping train, 
Wi’ frozen $|>ear, 

Sends drift o\v r a’ his bleak domain, 
And guides the weir. 


Than there ^ sic ycllowclnrr and din, 
Wi’ wives and wee anc^ gabblin*, 
That .me might iruw they were akm 
To a’ the tongues at Babylon, 
Confus'd that day. 


ihoudng 


Auld Reekie ! thou ’rt the canty hole, jolly 

A bicld for mony a cauldrife sou), shcIur-^oM 

Wha snugly at thine ingle loll, ^rvsiUc 

Baith >varm and couth ; cosy 

W^hilc round they gar the bicker roll, . 

*' ® ’ booped cup 

To wccl their mouth. . . . 


Ye browstcr wives, now busk ye bra*, 
An' fling your sorrows far awa* ; 

Then come and gie *s the lithcr blaw 
O' reaming ale, 

Mair precious than the well o' Spa, 
Our hearts to hc.al. . . . 


brewor— ^eck 
—bravely 

yet another— 
draught 

foaming 


Fiddlers, your pins in temper fix, 

And rozet wed your flddlC'Sticks, rodn 

But Ixinish vile Italian (ricks « 

Krac out your quorum, 

Nor fortes wi* pianos mix, 

Gie 's Tullochgonim. . . . 


And thou, great god of Viiii ! 
NVha sways the empire o’ this city. 
When fou we're sometimes capemoity, 
Be thou prepar'd 

To hedge us frae that black banditti. 
The City*Guard. 


tipsy— 

peevish 


Eailow-Falr. , 

At Hallowmas, whan nights grow lang. 

And stamies shine fu' clear, %urt 

Whap fock, the oippin’ cauld to bang, defeat 

Their winter hap-\varms wear ; 

Near Edinburgh a fair there hods, is held 

I wat there 's nanc whose name is, 

For strappin’ dames and sturdy lads, 

And cap and stoup, mair famous, bo»1 aad cup 
Than it tliat day. 


Upo’ the Up o' ilka lum 
The sun began to keek, 

And bade (he trig'made maidens come 
A sightly joe to seek 
At Hallow'fair, whare browsters rare 
Keep guid ale on the gantries. 

And dinna scrimp ye o' a skair 
O' kebbucks frae their pantries 
Fu' saut that day. 


every cbimoey 
peep 
, neat 

brewers 
racks 
stint— share 
cheeses 


Here kintry John in bannet blue, 

An* eke his Sunday claes on, 

Rins after Meg wi’ rokelay new, mantle 

An' sappy kisses lays on ; luicious 

She 11 tauntin' say, * Ye silly coof I f<tol 

Be o' your gab mair sparin' ; ' mouth 


He 'll tak the hint, and criesh her loof grease— palm 
Wi* what will buy her fairin, 

To chow that day. . . . 

Without the cuissers prance and nicher, horses-neigh 
An' owV the ley*rig scud ; fallow strip of land 

In tents the carles bend (he bicker, drink— hooped cup 
Ao' rant and roar like wu(L inad 


I The Farmer's Ingle. 

Whan gloming grey out o'er the >sclkir> keeks, 

Whan Baric ca's hi» owsen to the byre. 

Whan 1 h rasher John, sair dung, his bani*<loor sleeks, 
And lusty lapses at the clighting lire : 

\\ hal bangs fu* leal the c'cning's coming c.iuld, 

And gars snaw uppit winter freeze in vain ; 

Gars dow ic mort.ils look Ixaith blythe and bauld, 

Nor Iley'd wi’ a' the i)Oortith o' the plain ; 

Begin, my .Muse, and chant in homely strain. 

Frae the big stack, wccl-winnow't on the bill, 

Wi' divets thcckit frae the wccl and drift, 

Sods, peats, and hcath’ry trufs the chimley fill, 

And gar their thick’ning smeek salute the lift : 

The giideman, new come hamc, is blyihc to find, 
Whan he out o'er the halland flings his cen, 

That ilka turn is handicil to his min<l. 

That a’ his housie looks sac cosh and clean ; 

For cleanly house loes he, tho’ e'er sac mean. 

Wccl kens the gudewife that the pleughs require 
A heartsome meltith, and refreshing ^ynd 
O* nappy liquor, o’er a bicezing fire : 

Sair w*ark and poortith dow na wccl be join'd. 

Wi* butter'd bannocks now the girdle reeks : 

I* the far nook the bowie briskly reams ; 

The readied kail stands by the chimley cheeks, 

And hauds the riggin het wi’ welcome streams ; 
Whilk than the daintiest kitchen nicer seems. . . * 

The couthy cracks 1>^n whan supper 's o’er, 

The cheering bicker gars them glibly gash 
O' simmer’s show ery blinks and winter’s sour, 

Whasc floods did erst their mailin’s produce bash. 
’Bout kirk and market eke their (ales gae on, 

How Jock woo'd Jenny here to be his bride, 

And then how Marion, for a b.istart son, 

Upo’ the cutty*stool was forc’d to ride, 

The waefu’ scald o* our Mess John to bide. . . , 

Then a' the house for sleep begin to gricn, 

Their joints to slack froc industry a while ; 

The leaden god fa's heavy on their tin, 

And hafflins steeks them frae their daily toil : 

The entizy too can only blink and bleer, 

The restit ingle 's done the maisl it dow ; 

Tacksman and cottar eke to bed maun steer, 

Upo* the cod to dear their drumly pow, 

Till wauken*<l by the dawning’s ruddy glow. 

CUminf, twiligbt; peeps; «tV, drives; fyrr, cow*hou«e: 

tmirdMHg^ sorely tired ; tUtkt, shuts ; dighting^ wmoovring ; 
defcaUt /d Usi, right well; /Mrv, makes; JpvHi, melancholy; 
jUydt frighu; dwi(i^ turfs; thatched; za//, >va/r, amd 

fumtVry frm/ft various turf fuels; gnr, make ; tmftk, smoke; 
sky; Malfamf, poriition ; each; cosy: miUiikt meal; 

syrndt wash-down : d^wntt^ dare not ; cakes; girtUi^ hot- 

pUte; smokes; beer-barrel; rvwMS, foams; riggin^ 

roof of open hearth : cosy talks ; hitktr^ cup ; gnrt^ 

makes; gtuk^ prattle; farm; stool of repent- 
ance ; ifmU, scold ; long ; half shuts ; 

oibUmp; mf/f, roasted; chimacy-comer ; can; rarf, 

pillow ; dntmtfy confused bead. 
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Robert Fergusson 


Leith Races. 
In July month, ac bonny mom, 


Whan Nature’s rokclay green 

Was spread o'er ilko rii^ o' com 

To charm our roving cen ; 

mantle 

Glouring about 1 saw a quean, 

$Unng 

The fairest 'ncath the lift ; 

Her een were o' the siller sheen, 

Her skin like snawy drift, 

Sac white that day. 

tky 

Quoth she, ' I fcrly unco sair wonder very much 

That yc sud inusond gae, 

Ye wha hae sung o' Hallow* fair, 

Her winter pranks and ploy ; 

Whan on Leith -sands the racers rare 

Wi' jockey loans ore met. 

lads 

Their orrow pennies there to ware, 

And drown themselves in debt 

Fu* <iecp that day.* 

And who .arc yc, my winsome dear. 

odd— spend 

Tliat takslhc gate sac early? 

road 

Wharc do ye win, gin one may spier. 

go— if— ask 

For I right mcikic fcrly 

much 

That sic brow biiskit laughing lass 

Thir bonny blinks shou'd gie, 

bravely decked 

An' loop like IIcl>c o'er the grass, 

As wanton .and as free 

skip 

Frac diilc this day? 

sorrow 

* I dwall among the caller springs 

That weel the Land o' Cakes, 

cool 

And often tunc my canty strings 

At bridaU and late^wakes. 

They ca' me Mirth ; I nc*cr was kend 
To gniinhlc or look sour, 

joyous 

But blythc would t>c a lifl to lend, 

glad 

Gin yc wod sey my pow'r 

An* pith this day.’ 

prove 


The races o*cr, they hale the dools be^l the dumpi 
\\V drink o' a* kin-kind ; 

Great feck gac hirpling hamc like fools, 

The cripple lead the blind. 

May ne'er the canker o' the drink 
E'er mak our spirits ihrawart, perverse 

'Cose we get wharctvitha' to wink Lest 

Wr een as blue 's a blawart blue-bottle 

Wi’ straiks ihir days. blows— these 

To Hamilton of Bangour-f^om *Hamd Contont: 

A Satire.’ 

O Bangour I now the hills and dales 
Nac niair gic back thy tender tales! 

The birks on Yarrow now deplore 
Thy moumfu* muse has left the shore : 

Near what bright bum or cr)*sla! spring 
Did you your winsome whistle hing? 

The muse shall there, wi' wal'ry e'e, 

Gic the dunk swaird a tear for thcc ; dink 

And Yarrow's genius, Ao\vy dame, doleful 

Shall there forget her blude- stain'd stream, 

On thy sad grace to seek repose, 

Who mourn'd her fate, condol'd her woes. 

Ode to Horror-posthumoua 

Who *s he (hat with imploring eye 
Solutes the rosy dawning sky? 

'I'he cock procl.oims the mom in vain, 

His sp'rit to drive to its domain ; 

For morning light can but return 
To bid the wretched wail and mourn : 

Not the bright <tawning'$ purple eye 
Can cause the frightful vapours fly. 

Not sultry Sol's meridian throne 
Can bid surroundirtg fears begone ; 

The gloom of night will still preside 
While angry conscience stares on cither side. 


A Ixirgain l>e't, and, by my fegs, tkith 

Gif ye will be my mate, 

Wi* you 1 *11 screw the cheery pegs ; 

Yc shanno hnd me blotc ; backward 

Wc 'll reel and ramble through the sands. 

An* jeer wi' a* wc meet ; 

Nor hip the dafl and glccsomc bands mad 

That fill Edina's street 

Sac throng this day. • . . crowded 


The tinkler billies i* the Bow f«lIow$ 

Arc now less cident clinking, bus}* 

As long's their pith or siller dow, bolds out 

They're daffin and they're drinking. larking 

Bc<lo\vn Leith-walk what bourochs reel groupe 
O' ilka trade and station, every 

That gar their wives and childer feel make 

Toom wames for their libation empty itonuichi 
O' drink thir days. . . . ihew 

The Buchan bodies thro* the beach 

Their bunch o’ Findrums cry, smoked fUh 

An’ skirl out ImuV, in Norland speech, screech-boldly 
* Guid spcldings fa’ will buy? ’ dried flsh-who 
An*, by my saul, they *rc nac wrang gear stuff 

To gust a slirrah’s mow ; reliih-ftllow 

Weel staw'd >vi’ (hem he *11 never spier filled- ask 

The price o’ being fu* lip^y 

Wi’ drink that day. . • • 


The chief aulhorities on Robert Fergusson are P^iical Wprh^ 
with Lifit by David Irving (tSoo); 74 / Votmt €/ F^rfut^ 

r/w, wiiA a Skftck tf (ht Lift^ by Robert Attken (1S95); 

Gevs^ts Rphtr! (' Fa mout Scots* series, 189$); Ford's 

ediiion, with biographical inlroduction (1905, 1916}; Porpoha 
Press Ediiion (1995); and Fairley's Biblhgrtifkf (1916). 

WILLIAM WALLACE, 

John Dunlop (t7SS-<S2o) was the son of a 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, and, himself a successful 
merchant, attained that same dignity in 1796. At 
his death he was a collector of customs at Port- 
Glasgow. Of his songs and poems, the best knonm 
arc 'Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye' and 'Here's to 
the year that 's awa’.’ His son, John Colin Dunlop, 
was the author of the HiUory of Fiction (1814). 

Elizabeth nnmllton (1758-1816) ^vas author 
of one excellent little moral tale, The Cottagers of 
GlenbHmie, which was perhaps as effective in 
promoting domestic improvements among Scottish 
villagers as Johnson’s foumey to the Hebrides was 
in encouraging the planting of trees by the landed 
proprietors. Both these critics of Scottish scenery 
and manners exaggerated weak points, but the 
pictures were too provokingly true and justly 
sarcastic of what was a national reproach to be 
laughed away or denied. Elizabeth Hamilton was 


Elizabeth Hamilton 
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born in Belfast. Her father, of Scottish family, 
was a merchant, and died early, leavin^^ a widow 
and three children. The children were brou^du 
up by relatives, Elizabeth, the younyest, bciny sent 
to Mr Marshall, a farmer in Stirlinyshire, married 
to her father’s sister. Her brother obtained a 
cadetship in the East India Companj^’s scr\ice, 
and an elder sister remained in Ireland. Elizabeth, 
adopted by the Marshalls, was educated with the 
utmost care. ‘ No child/ she says, ‘ever spent so 
happy a life, nor have I ever met with anyihiny 
at all resembling our way of living, except the 
description given by Rousseau of Weimar’s farm 
and vintage.^ The child soon showed a taste for 
literature. Wallace was her first hero ; but meeting 
with Ogilb/s translation of the she adored 

Achilles and dreamed of Hector. She visited 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, carried on a learned 
correspondence with a philosophical lecturer, and 
wrote many verses. Her first appearance in print 
was the record of a pleasure-party to the High- 
lands, surreptitiously sent by a friend to a pro- 
vincial magazine. Her brolheris letters and, when 
he returned on furlough, conversations on Indian 
affairs stored her mind with the materials for her 
Letiers of a Hindoo Rajah (1796), a work remark- 
able for good sense and sprightlincss. In iSoo 
she published Memoirs of Modern Philosophers^ a 
novel in defence of virtue and religion against the 
dangerous elements in Godwin’s Political f ns I tee; 
and between that and 1806 she gave to the world 
Letters on EdueatioHy Memoirs of Agrippina^ and 
Letters to (he Daughter of a Nobleman^ In 1808 
ap]>eared her most popular, original, and useful 
work, The Cottagers of Clenburnie ; and she subse- 
<]uently published Popular Essays on (he Human 
Mindf and Hints to the Directors of Public Schoolsy 
based on Pcstalozzi. From 1788 she lived mainly 
in London or elsewhere in England, till 1804, when 
* Mrs Hamilton/ €is she now liked to be called, 
settled in Edinburgh. She died at Harrogate. 

The Cottagers of Clenburnie Is a talc of humble 
life in a poor Scottish hamlet, and the heroine, 
a retired English governess, middle-aged and 
lame, has come to stay as a lodger with her only 
surviving relative, a cousin married to a small 
farmer In Glenbumie. On her way she has called 
at Gowanbrac, the house of the factor or land- 
steward, who, with his daughter and boys, walks 
with Mrs Mason to Clenburnie. The house is dirty 
and uncomfortable ; the farmer is a good easy 
man, but his wife is obstinate and prejudiced, and 
the children self-willed and rebellious. Mrs Mason 
finds the family quite incorrigible, but she effects 
a wonderful change among their neighbours. She 
gets a school established on her own plan, and 
boys and girls exert themselves to effect a refor- 
mation in the cottages of their parents. The most 
sturdy sticklers for the old ways at length see the 
good points of the new system, and the village 
undergoes a complete transformation. Sir Walter 
called the Cottagers * a picture of the rural habits 


of Scotland, of striking and impressive fidelity.’ 
Miss Hamilton was an accomplished kailyard 
novelist long before the phrase was in\cnied, and 
nas perliaps the first entitled to ihc name ; her 
Cottagers appeared twelve years before Galt’s 
Ayrshire Legatees >vas published b)' Blackxoood. 

Glonbumlo. 

They had not proceeded many p.icc^ until they were 
struck with admir.ition at the uncommon wildness of 
the scene which now oj>cncd to their view. The rocks 
which seemed to guard the entrance of the glen were 
abrupt and savage, and approached so near each other 
that one could &up|>ose them to have l>ecn ri\en a.sundcr 
to give a passage to the clc.ir stream which floweil 
between them. As they advance^!, the hills reccdc^l on 
either side, making room for meadows and com field-, 
through which the rapid burn pursued its way in many 
a fantastic maze. 'Ihc road, which winded along the 
fool of the hills, on the north side of the glen, owed as 
little to art as any country road in the kingdom. It was 
\<ry narrow, and much cncuml>ercd by loose stones, 
brought down from the hills above by the winter 
tOITCnti. 

.Mrs Mason and Mar)' were so enchanted by the change 
of bccncr)' which was incessantly unfolding to their >‘icvv 
that they made no complaints of the slowness of their 
progress, nor did they much regret being obliged to Mop 
a few minutes at a time, where they found so much to 
amuse and to delight them. Hut Mr Stewart had no 
patience at meeting with obstructions which, with a 
little pains, could have been so easily obriated ; and as 
he walked by the side of the car, cxpatiatetl upon the 
indolence of the }>cop]c of the glen, who, though they 
had no other road to the market, could contentedly go 
on from year to year without making an effort to repair 
it. * How little trouble would it cost,’ said he, ^to 
throw the smaller of these loose stones into these holes 
and ruts, and to remove the larger ones to the side, 
where they would form a fence between the road and 
the hill 1 There ore enough of idle bo}‘s in the glen to 
cfiect all this, by working at it for one hour a week 
during (he summer. But then their fathers must unite 
in setting them to work ; and there is not one in the 
glen who would not sooner have his horses lamed, and 
his carls tom to pieces, than have his son employed in 
a work that would benefit his neighbours as much as 
himself/ 

As he was speaking they passed the door of one of 
these small fanners, and immediately turning a sharp 
corner, began to descend a steep, which appeared so 
unsafe that Mr Stewart made his boys alight, which 
they could do without inconvenience, and going to the 
head of the horse, took his guidance upon himself. 
At the foot of this short precipice the road again 
made a sudden turn, and discovered to them a misfor- 
tune which threatened to put a stop to their proceeding 
any further for the present evening. It w*as no other 
than the overturn of a cart of hay, occasioned by the 
breaking down of the bridge along which it had been 
passing. Happily for the poor horse that drew this 
ill-fated load, the harness by which he was attached 
to it was of so frail a nature as to make little re- 
sistance ; so that he and his rider escaped unhurt 
from the fall, notwithstanding its being one of con« 
siderable depth. 
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At hrst, indeed, neither boy nor horse was ^cen ; hut 
as Mr Stewart advanced to examine whether, by re- 
moving the hay, which partly coverctl the bridge and 
partly luing suspended on the bushes, the road might 
still l>e passable, he hcar<l a child’s voice in the hollow 
exclaiming, ‘Come on, ye muchle brute! ye hatl as 
wcvl come on ! I 'll gar ye ! I *11 gar ye ! Thai’s a 
gvide l>east now. Come awa’ ! That’s it! Ay, ye*re 
a glide beast now !’ As the last words were uttered, a 
little fellow of aliout ten years of age was seen issuing 
from the liollow. and pulling after him, with all his 
might, a great long-backcil clumsy animal of the horse 
species, though apparently of a very mulish temper. 
‘You have met with a sad accident,’ said Mr Stewart; 
‘how <li<l all ihis happen?’ ‘Von may see how it 
happened plain enough,' returned the l)oy ; ‘the brig 
brak, .ind the carl coupel.’ ‘ And did you and the horse 
coup likewise?’ said .Mr Stewart. ‘O ay, we a’ coupet 
ihcgitbcr, for I was ridin* on hi^ hack/ ‘And where 
is your father and all the rest of the folk?’ * Whaur 
sud they Iw but in the hay-field? Dinna ye ken that 
weVe takin* in our hay? John Tamson’s and Jamie 
Forster’s was in a week sync, but we’re aye ahint 
the lave.’ 

All the party were greatly amused by the composure 
which the young |>easant cvince<{ under his misfortune, 
as well as by the shrewdness of his answers ; and ha\nng 
learned from him that the bay-field was at no great 
distance, gave him some halfpence to hasten his speed, 
and promised to take care of his horse till he should 
return with assistance. lie soon appcarc<b followed by 
his father and two other men, who came on stepping 
at their usual p.acc. ^Why, farmer,’ said Mr Stewart, 

' you have trusted rather too long to (his rotten plank, 

I think ’ (pointing to where it had given way) ; ‘if you 
remember the last time I passed this road, which was 
several months since, I then told you that the bridge 
was in danger, and shcwctl you how easily it might be 
repaired.’ ‘It is a’ Iruc,’ said the farmer, moving his 
lionnet ; ‘ but I thought it would do weel cneugh. I spoke 
to Jamie Forster and John Tamson about it ; but they 
said they wadna fash themselves to mend a brig that 
. was to serve a’ the folk in the glen.’ ‘But you must 
now mend it for your own sake,’ s.aid Mr Stewart, ‘even 
though a’ the folk in the glen should be the better for 
it.’ ‘Ay, sir/ said one of the men, ‘that’s spoken like 
yourscl' I Would everybody follow your example, there 
would be nothing in the world but peace and ^ood 
neighbourhood.’ 

One somewhat didactic Scottish song, ‘ My ain 
Fireside/ by Miss Hamilton, attained great popu- 
larity, and is still often sung. The first verse is as 
follows : 

I hac seen great ancs, and sat in great ha’s, 

’Maiig lords and fine ladies a’ covered wi’ braws, 

At feasts made for princes wi* princes I’ve been, 

When the grand shine o’ splendour has daizled my een ; 
But a sight sae delightfu’ I trow I ne’er spied 
As the bonny blithe blink o* my ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

O cheery ’s the blink o* my ain fireside ; 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

O there ’s nought to compare wi’ ane’s ain fireside. 

^frs Hamlftoa's Memoirs, with letten and papers, were published 
in 1615 by Miu Benger. 


lllnor Scottish Song^Writers. 

Among the minor Scottish song -writers of 
the eighteenth century, many of whom are not 
thoroughly identified, the follow'ing desei^*e men- 
tion. George iiaikei (died 1 756), a drunken Aber- 
deenshire schoolmaster, who published in 1727 
a worthless volume of ‘ Occasional Poems/ is 
credited with the authorship of Lo^u <f Duchatiy and 
of the spirited Jacobite song, Whirry Whigs 
Other Jacobite rhymesters were the Bm Mardorh 
M^Lmonn (17CI-83), minister of Crathie, who 
described the of Sheriffmttir in the spirited 
ballad bearing the refrain ‘We ran and they ran 
and Adam MklrviDie (1719-1803), a gentleman- 
farmer of Haddingtonshire, who witnessed the 
battle of Prcsionpans and celebrated it in Tratuni 
Muir and Hey Johnnie Cope. i«ot>el Pnann (died 
1821), an eccentric spinster who sold unlicensed 
whisky near Muirkirk, is said to have been the 
authoress of the well-known pastoral song, CeC tiu 
Yo7ves to tiu KnoweSy which Bums polished up for 
George Thomson in 1794. A collection of her 
songs and poems appeared at Glasgow about 1805. 
— From the mouth of Jrnti Glover (1738-1801), an 
Ayrshire tramp, street-singer, and thief, Burns took 
down the words of her song, Ou'tr the Muir atnang 
the Heather. Another oddity was Doagal Graham 
(1724-79), the hunchback bellman of Glasgow, who 
in his earlier years had peddled in Stirlingshire! 
and accompanied the Jacobite army (as a camp- 
follower, doubtless, rather than a combatant) to 
Derby and Cullcdcn. His Account of the RebelUoti 
(1746), though mere doggerel, has some worth as 
an historic document, and Sir Walter Scott thought 
of editing it for the Bannatyne Club. Graham was 
the author of many popular chapbooks, including 
John Cheap the Chapfnan and The History of 
Haverel Wives/ and some of his verses — those 
notably on the Turnimspike^ describing the High- 
landers’ notion of the roads of General Wade — 
are not lacking in rude vigour. His works were 
published in a limited edition in 1883. A very 
diflferent figure from these was Dr Adnm Amiilut 
a fashionable Edinburgh physician, who solaced 
his grief by writing The Lack of Gold when Miss 
Jean Drummond of Megginch jilted him for the 
Duke of Atholc in 1749. For Mrs Eliiabeth Grant, 
author of Roys Wsfef see above at page 596 ; and 
for Jean Adam and There nae Luck about the 
Housey see page 523. 

John Mnyiie (1759-1836), bom in Dumfries, 
died in London proprietor and Joint-editor of The 
Star newspaper. He was brought up as a printer, 
and whilst apprentice in the Dumfries Journal 
office in 1777, in his eighteenth year, he published 
the germ of his Siller Gun in a quarto page of 
twelve stanzas ; and this he continued to enlarge 
and improve up to the time of his death. The 
twelve stanzas expanded in two years to two 
cantos ; in 1780, enlarged to three cantos, the 
poem was published in Ruddimatis Magasinej 
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and in ]8o8 it was published in London in four 
cantos. Of this edition Sir Walter Scott said 
(in a note to the iMdy of (he Ijxke) ‘that it sur- 
passed the efforts of Fergusson and came near 
to those of Burns/ An edition in five cantos was 
published in 1836. Mayne was author of a short 
poem on ‘ Hallowe’en/ printed in Ruddiniaii's 
Magazine in 1780, which had a direct influence on 
Bums’s treatment of the same subject ; and in 1781 
he published his fine ballad of Logan Braes ^ two 
lines of which Burns copied into his Logan ll^aier. 
Many have thought Mayne’s the better poem of 
the two. His version of Helen of Kirkeonnel is 
often quoted. For five years (1782-87) he was 
employed in the office of the brothers Foulis in 
Glasgow. His poem on * Glasgow/ published in the 
Glasgow Magazine in 1783, was separately issued 
in 1803, and is a description of Glasgow and its 
waysjn the verse specially favoured by Bums, and 
a laudation of the energy and accomplishments of 
its citizens. The Siller Gun is humorous and de- 
scriptive. The subject of the poem is an ancient 
custom in Dumfries, called * Shooting for the Siller 
Gun/ the gun being a small silver tube presented 
by James VI. to the incorporated trades as a prize 
to the best marksman. It is after the manner of 
Peblis lo the Play and cognate rhymes down to 
Fergusson and Bums. 

Logan Braes. 

By Logan's streams that rin sac deep, 

Fu' aft wi' glee I Ve herded sheep, 

Herded sheep and gathered slaes, 

Wi’ my dear lad on Logan braes. 

But wae 's my heart, thae days arc gane, 

And I wi' grief may herd alone, 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

Noe mair at I.ogan kirk will hfi 
Atween the preachings meet wi* me : 

Meet wi* me, or when it’s mirk, 

Convoy me hamc frae Logan kirk. 

I wee] may sing thae days are gane : 

Frae kirk and fair I come alane, 

While my dear ta<l maun lace his faes, 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

At e'en, when hope amaist u gone, 

I dauner out and sit alane ; 

Sit alone beneath the tree 
Where oft he kept his tryst wi* me. 

Ohl could I see thae days again, 

My lover skaithless, and my ain 1 
Bclovc<I by friends, revered by faes, 

We \\ live in bliss on L<^n braes I 

The cbancterieiic fthorC liae. 

Herded eheep and ffiihered sUes, 
b En Mme of the venioiu filled out 

1 Ve herded eheep or gathered slae^ 

Aad the Um vena aometimet U made 10 run : 

At eVn, when hope amaitt U gone, 

1 dander dow!e and forfane *, 

Or sit beneath the doling tree 
Where hnt he epak o* love to me. • . • 

Revered by friendi, and far frae faes, 

We'd live in blitt on t«ogati brae^ 


Helen of Kirkcounol. 

1 wish I were wlierc Helen lies. 

For, night and d.iy, on me she cries: 

And, like an angel, to the skic^ 

.Still seems lo beckon me ! 

For me she live*!, for me she sighed, 

For me she wishetl to )jc a bride ; 

For me in life's sweet morn she died 
On fair KirkconncMxe ! 

Where Kirtlc waters gently wind, 

As Helen on my arm reclinerl, 

A rival with a nithlcss mind, 

Took deadly .'tim at me : 

My love, lo disappoint the foe. 

Rushed in l>etween me .and the blow ; 

And now her corse is lying low 
On fair Kirkconnel Lcc ! 

Though Heaven forbids my wrath lo swell, 

I curse the hand by which she fell — 

The fieml who made my heaven a hell, 

And tore my love from me ! 

For if, where all the graces shines 
Oh ! if on earth there V aught divine, 

My Helen ! all these charms were thine— 

They centrcvl all in thee ! 

Ah, what avails it that, amain, 

I clove the assassin's head in twain ; 

No peace of mind, my Helen slain, 

No resting-place for me : 

I sec her spirit in the air~ 

I hear the shriek of wild despair, 

When Murder laid her bosom bare. 

On fair KirkconncM.ee ! 

Oh ! when I 'm sleeping in my grave. 

And o*er my head the rank weeds >vavep 
May He who life and spirit gave 
Unite my love and me 1 
Then from this world of doubts and sigh^ 

My soul on wings of peace shall rise ; 

And, joining Helen in the skies, 

Forget Kirkeonnel- Lee I 

The story of Heltn Irving (or Bell), <Uughicr of the Laird of 
Kirkcoo&cl, in Annandak, slain by the bulkl aimed by a rejected 
suitor at hit Csvoured rival, her betrothed, seems to date from the 
sUtecnih century, and is enshrined In a fme old ballad. There 
are modem vertions by Pinkerton and Jareie»on— not to speak 
of Wordsworth's RtUn /rroiW^ besides Mayne's. Ii(any of the 
vones of the eld ballad are incomparably more poetic, such as 
the last : 

1 wUh 1 were where Helen lies 1 
Night and day on me she cries, 

And I am w eary of the skies 

For her sake that died for me. 

From 'The Siller Quil' 

The lift was clear, the mom serene, 

The sun just glinting ower the scene, 

When James M'Noe began again 
To beat to onns, 

Routing the heart o’ man and wean 
Wi’ war’s alarms. 

Frae far and near the country lads 

(Their joes ahint them on their >*ad$) lades— nagt 

Flocked in to see the show in squads ; 

And, what was dafler, 

Their pawky mitbers and their dads 
Cam trotting afler I 
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And mony a beau and belle were there, 
Doiicd \vi' dozing on a chair; 

For, lest they 'd, sleeping, spoil their hair. 
Or miss the sight, 

The gowks, like bairns before a fair, 

Sat up a' night I 


* Ohon I * says George, and ga'e a granc, 
stupefied ^ The age o' chivalry is gane I * 

Sync, having ower and ower again 
'Fhe hale survc}'cd, 

manics Their route and a' things else, made plain, 

lie snulTed, and said : 


WV hats xs black as ony raven, 

Fresh as the rose, their l)eards new shaven, 
And a* their Sunday's deeding having 
Sac trim and gay, 

Forth cam our Trades, some orra saving 
To wait that day. 


odd 

spend 


* Now, gentlemen ! now, mind the motion, 

And dinna, this time, mak a botion : 

Shouther your arms ! Oh ! haud them tosh on, 
And not athraw I 

Wheel wi* your left hands to the ocean, 

And march awa* ! ' 


botch 

irimly 

awry 


Fair fa' ilk canny, caidgy carle, shrewd, cheers* counir>'man 
Wed may he bruik his new apparel I enjoy 

And never dree the bitter snarl endure 

O' scowling wife ! 

lUit, blest in pantr)’, bam, and barrel, 

Dc blithe through life ! 


Wi* that, the dinlin drums rebound, 

Fifes, clarionets, and hautboys sound ! 
Through crowds on crowds, collected round, 
The Corporations 

Trudge aff, while Echo's self is droNvned 
In acclamations 1 


echoing 


I lech, sirs ! what crowds cam into town, 
To see them mustering up and down ! 
Lasses ami lads, sunliurnt and brown ^ 
Women and weans, 

Gentle and semptc, mingling, crown 
The gladsome scenes 1 


high bom and 
humbly born 


At first, forenent ilk Deacon's Italian in front of— <nir>* 
His ain brigade >vas made to fall in ; 

And, while the mustcr*rolI was calling, 

And joyd>clls jowing, ringing 

{let 'pints, wcel spiced, to keep the saul in, mulled ak 
Around were flowing ! 

II roiled kipper, cheese, and bread, and ham. 

Laid the foundation for a dram 
O' whisky, gin frae Rotterdam, 

Or cherry brandy ; 

Whilk after, a’ was fish that cam 
To Jock or Sandy. 

Oh I wcel ken they wha lo’e their chappin, 

Drink maks the nuldcst swack and strappin' ; luppte 
Gars Care forget the ills that happen^ 

The blate look spruce— thy 

And even the thowless cock their (appin, aervektt^headgear 
And cmw fu' croosc ! crow bmkly 


The muster ower, the different bands 
File aff in parties to (he sands, 

Where, 'mid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
GlccM Geordy Smith 
Keviovs them, and their line expands 
Alang the Nith ! 


But ne'er, for uniform or air, 

Was sic a group reviewed elsewhere I 
The short, the tall ; fat folk and spare ; 

Syde coats and dockit ; 

Wigs, queues, and clubs, and curly hair t 
Round bats and cockit I 

As to their guns— thae fell engines, 

Borrowed or begged, were of a' kinds. 

For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting cushies— wood^plgeotu 

Lang fowling-pieces, cambincs, 

And blunderbusses 1 • • • 


Alexander IVilsou (1766-1813), a Scottish 
weaver-poet, became famous as the skilful de- 
lineator of American birds and the enthusiastic 
describer of American scenery and bird life. Bom 
in Paisley, he was brought up a weaver, but 
became a pedlar, and in 1789 he added to his 
muslin goods and other commodities a prospectus 
of a volume of poems. But his hopes from th^salo 
of his own verse proved vain, and he returned to the 
loom, at LochNvinnoch and at Paisley. In 1792 he 
issued anonymously his best poem, Watty afi/i 
which was at first attributed to Bums. And Bums 
almost justified the implied criticism. His wife told 
Dr Robert Chambers that on hearing a hawker of 
chapbooks cry ‘ Watty and M€gy a new ballad by 
Robert Bums,' Burns exclaimed, ^ I would make 
your plack a bawbee if it were mine.’ A lampoon 
on the master-weavers during a trade dispute in 
Paisley, implying indiscreet sympathy with re- 
formers and French revolutionists, drove him to 
America in 1794. He got work in Philadelphia, 
travelled as a pedlar in New Jersey, and was a 
school-teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in 
drawing birds led him to make a collection of 
all (he birds in America. In October 1804 he set 
out on his first excursion, and w'rote The Foresters^ a 
Poem. In 1806 he was employed on the American 
edition of Reeds Cyclopedia. He soon prevailed 
upon the publisher to undertake a new venture — 
a work illustrating, by his own drawings and with 
full descriptions, all the birds of America, and in 
1808-10 he brought out the first two volumes of 
the American Ortiithology. In 181 1 he made a 
canoe voyage down the Ohio, and travelled over- 
land through the Mississippi Valley from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans. He continued * collecting 
birds and subscribers,' tvriting and publishing, 
traversing swamps and forests in quest of rare 
birds, and undergoing the greatest privations and 
fatigues, till he had issued a seventh volume. At 
Philadelphia he sank under his severe labours, 
and there he was buried. In his Ornithology he 
showed he possessed descriptive powers, artistic 


Alexander Wilson 


Sr* 


sensibilities, and a varied and ornate style quite 
exceptional even in a Paisley poet. 

The Bald Eagle. 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted pbcc of 
resort for the bald eagle, as well on account of the hsh 
procured there, as for the numerous carca^e» of squirrels, 
deer, bears, and various other animal > that, in tlicir 
attempts to cross the river alK)vc the falls, have been 
dragged into the current, ami precipitated down that 
tremendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bounci the 
rapids below, they furnish a rich repast for the vulture, 
the raven, and the Ixild eagle, the subject of the present 
account. This bird has l)ccn long known to naturalists, 
being common to l>olh continents, and occasionally met 
with from a ver>’ high northern latitude to the borders of 
the torrid rone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, and 
along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. 
Formed by nature for braving the severest cohl ; fcc<ling 
equally on the produce of the and of the land ; 
posMssing powers of flight capable of outstripjnng even 
the tempests themselves ; unawetl by anything but m.an ; 
and, from the ethereal heights to which he soars, look* 
ing abroad at one glance on nn immeasurable expanse 
of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean deep Iwlow him, he 
appear; indifTerent to {localities or] change of seasons, as 
in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmo* 
sphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence 
descend at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of 
the earth. 

In procuring fish he displays, in a very singular 
manner, the genius and energy of his character, which is 
fierce, contemplative, daring, and t)Tannical— attributes 
not exerted but on particular occasions, but when put 
forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on the 
high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands 
a wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below ; 
the snow*white gulls slowly winnowing the air, the 
busy tringsc coursing along the sands, trains of ducks 
streaming over the surface, silent and \valchful cranes 
intent and wading, clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature. High over all these hovers one 
whose action instantly arrests Ins whole attention. By 
his wide curvature of wing and sudden suspension in 
air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over 
some devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at 
tight, and balancing himself with half-opened wings 
on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as 
an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it dis- 
appears in the deep, making the surges foam around. 
At this moment the eager looks of the eagle ore all 
ardour; and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the 
fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. 
These are the signal for our hero, who, launching into 
the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the 
fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount above the 
other, displaying in these rencontres the most elegant 
and sublime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of 


despair and honest exception, the laHcr drop^ his fish ; 
ihc eagle, poising himxdf for a moiucnt. aj. if to take 
a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, >nalchcs 
it in his grasp ere it reaches I he water, and Uars his 
ill-gollcu booty silently away to the woods. 


From ‘ Watty and Meg.* 

I the thrang o' stories tcilin*, 
Shakin* hands and jokin' queer. 
Sw'ith! a chap como on ilic hallan 
‘ .Mungo : is our Watty here ? ’ 


entry 


Maggy's wecl-kcnl tongue and hurry* 
Danetl through him like a knife : 

Up the door flew — like a fury 
In cainc W.atty's scoldin' wife. 

‘Nasty, gudc*for*naething Ixing ? 

O yc snulTy drucken sow J 
Bringin* wife and weans to ruin, 

Drink in' here wi’ sic a crew ! 

* Ri-ie I yc drucken beast o' Bethel ! 

Drink 's your night and d.iy s desire ; 
Rise, this precious hour ! or faith I 'll 
Fling your whisky V the fire ! ' 

Watty heard her tongue unhallowed. 
Paid his groat wi' little din, 

Left the house, while Maggy followed, 
Flytin' a' the road bchin*. 


Scalding 


Folk frae every door came lampin', striding 

Maggy curst them anc ami a*, 

Clapped wi’ her hands, and stampin', 

Lost her bauchcls i' the snaw. old »hoes, slippers 


Hamc, at length, she turned the gavel, 
Wr a face as >vhile '$ a clout. 

Ragin' like a very devil, 

Kickin' stools and chairs about. 

• Ye 'll sit wi’ your limmers round ye — 
Hang you, sir, 1 11 be your death ! 

Little hauds my hands, confound you, 
But I cleave you to the teeth I ' 

Watly, wha, 'midst this oration, 

Eyed her whiles, but durst na speak, 

Sat, like patient Resignation, 
Trembling by the ingle-check. 


gable 

dishcloth 


pannourt 


bolds 


Sad his wee drap brose he sippet— 
Maggy's tongue gacd like a bell — 
Quietly to his bed he slippet, 

Sighin' aflen to himsel : 

‘Nano arc free fnte vexation, 
Ilk ane has his ills to drcc ; 

But through a' the hale creation 
Is nae mortal vexed like me I ' 


h^Aboilcd por- 
ridge^upped 


eodurc 


Volumes viU. and is. of the were published after 

Wilton's death hy Ord, his assi&Uiu. The work was coatinued by 
Charles Lueien Bonapiirte (lasS-yj); oimJ an edition by Jardlne 
(iB^s) has been more than once reprinted. See Live* by Crichton 
(j8i6X Ord (iSiS), Hetherington (tSjiX Jared Sparka (1851), 
Brighcwell (iSdrX and Paion (tSdj); and a Sketch prefixed to 
Graaart'a edition of P^emt and AfuciiMtu&ut Prott (1876). 
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Robert Burns. 

Robert Burns was born on the 25th of January 
1759, in a two-roomed clay cottage built by his 
f.itlier in the village of Alio way, which, carefully 
preserved still slancK— although there is sonic 
obstinate local scepticism on this point— about 
two miles from the town of Ayr. He came, on 
the one side, of a Kincardineshire yeoman family 
%\lnch, he bclie\cd. had siificred for the Stewarts; 
and on the other, of undoubted Ayrshire Cove- 
nanting slock. In his brief autobiography, written 
in llic form of a letter to Dr John Moore, the 
novelist, in 1787, he says: ‘ My forefathers rented 
lands of the famous noble Keiths of Marshal, and 
had the honour to share their fate.’ He told his 
friend, Ramsay of Ochtertyre, that his paternal 
grandfather ‘ had been plundered and driven out in 
the year 1715, when gardener to Earl Marischal/ 
«an<l that bis maternal great-grandfather was ‘shot 
At Aird’s Moss,' when Richard Cameron was taken 
prisoner. 

W illiam Burncs, a gardener, nurscr>*man, and 
fanner — who was thirty-eight years of age when 
his eldest son Robert was born, and is described 
as of * thin sinewy figure, about five feet eight 
or nine inches in height, somewhat bent with toil, 
Ins haffcl locks thin and bare, with a dark swarthy 
complexion’ — was a man of notable character and 
individuality. He wrote for his children a Mtxnual 
of lioli^ious Belief; induced his neighbours to 
hire a competent teacher, John Murdoch, for the 
village ; and showed his boys — he had seven 
children in all— both by precept and by practice, 
how to base conduct on reason. Agnes Broun, 
the poet's mother, and eleven years her husband’s 
junior, was an excellent housewife, with no pre- 
tensions to education; but it was probably from 
her that he inherited the lyrical gift. According 
to her daughter, Mrs Begg, she had ‘a well-made 
sonsy figure of about the ordinary height, with a 
beautiful red and white complexion, a skin the 
most transparent I ever saw, red hair, dark eyes 
and eyebrows, with a fine square forehead.’ Life 
was hard with the Burncscs, Robert had two 
and a half years* schooling in Alio way. Then his 
father, with a view to keeping his children about 
him, ventured to take the farm of Mount Oliphant, 
a couple of miles distant from the scvcmacrc 
croft he had hitherto cultivated, undertaking to 
pay forty or forty-five pounds a year for seventy 
acres of poor land which he had to stock with 
^100 borrowed from his employer. From the age 
of nine the boy had none but intermittent school- 
teaching ; but his education was steadily carried 
on by his father, who taught his boys, in addition 
to the three ‘ R’s,’ geography and the rudiments 
both of ancient and of natural histor)% and, as 
Gilbert, the second son, testified, * conversed 
familiarly on all subjects with us as if we had 
been mcn.^ 


Robert with a strong desire to excel in letter-writ- 
ing, while it furnished him with ‘models by some 
of the first writers in the language.’ The ‘latent 
seeds of poesy’ had been cultivated by Betsy 
Davidson, an ‘old maid of his mother’s who was 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and super- 
stition, but who had the largest collection in the 
counlr)' of talcs and songs concerning devils, ghosts, 
fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkics, kel- 
pies, elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, enchanted towers, giants, and other 
trumper)'.’ He read poetry chiefly in ‘Selec- 
tions’ and ‘Collections.’ but secured a copy of 
Pope soon after entering his teens. ‘A critic in 
substantives, verbs, and particles’ by ten or eleven, 
he obtained an introduction to French at fourteen, 
and made the first of several vain efforts to learn 
Latin. All the while he had, as a poor farmer’s 
son, to work hard ; at fifteen he was the prin- . 
cipal labourer on the farm, which his brother 
Gilbert described as ‘almost tlie ver>' poorest 
soil I know of in a state of cultivation;’ there 
was lilllc or no social intercourse with neigh- 
bours, and Nvhat with the overstrain of his young 
muscles, ‘ the cheerless gloom of a hermit, 
with the unceasing toil of a galley-slave,’ and 
anxiety about the future— for the father, with 
the utmost economy and industry, could not keep 
his head above water — he was, before he came 
to manhood, affected with . a nen ous disorder, 
which caused him physical suffering and fils of 
hypochondria through life. But he fell in love in 
his fifteenth year, and wrote his first song. Two 
years later he went for a season to a school on a 
smuggling coast, Kirkoswald, and learned to ‘take 
his glass.’ So when in 1777 William Burncs re- 
moved to the farm of Lochlca— 130 acres— in 
Tarbolton parish, Robert at nineteen was well read, 
‘constantly the victim of some fair enslaver,’ and 
could rhyme. At Lochlca the circumstances of the 
family were easier. Burns became a Freemason, 
started a debating club in Tarbolton, developed 
the conversational powers which were to impress 
Edinburgh society, ‘thirsted for distinction,’ dressed 
with care, and acquired some notoriety as a cham- 
pion of heretical as opposed to ‘ Old Light’ opinions 
(or ultra- Calvinism) in the churchyard colloquies 
in which he had learned as a mere boy to practise 
the reasoning faculty so carefully cultivated by his 
father. He thought of marriage, and, despairing 
of making a living by farming, spent a season 
in Irvine to learn flax-dressing. The experiment, 
however, w^as not successful. His partner was, he 
averred, a swindler. Their shop was burned to 
the ground, and he was ‘ left like a true poet, not 
worth a sixpence.’ 

‘After three years’ tossing and whirling in the 
vortex of litigation/ William Bumes died of con- 
sumption in 17845 and, rescuing some small re* 
mains from his embarrassed estate, Robert and 


Gilbert took the farm of Mossgiel, in the adjoining 
Possession of a CompUU Letter^ Writer inspired I parish of Mauchline. The poet’s life continued to 
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(he 

re- 

his 


be, on his brothers testimony, friij'al and temperate ; 
il must have been so, for he had not more than 
seven pounds a year in cash. 

But before leaving; Lothica be had for 
first lime deviated from propriety in his 
lations with women, and Elizabeth l^aton, 
mothcr^s maid - servant, bore him a dauj^hten 
The first genuine determination of his nnnd 
towards literar)* effort, the first appreciation of 
its usual aims and results, appears in certain 
entries in his 
Common p lace 
Book, which arc 
undated, but may, 
though not with- 
out some hesita- 
tion, be ascribed 
to 1 784. There 
he expressed a 
strong wish that 
he might be able 
to celebrate in 
verse the scenes 
of his native 
county, the hem 
of many of the 
actions of the 
^ Glorious Wal- 
lace, the Saviour 
of Ills Country,' 
as ‘the excellent 
Kamsay'andMhe 
still more excel- 
lent Fergusson ^ 
had celebrated 
the scenes with 
which they were 
familiar. So he 
made poetry at 
once the exposi- 
tion and the 
sedative of his 
passions, wrote a 
welcome to his 
illegitimate child, 
and versified epistles to local brother i>oets, such 
as David Sillar and John Lapraik. He threw his 
whole soul into the task. He fell in love with 
Jean Armour, daughter of a mastcr-m^ason in 
Mauchline. He took sides with the New Lights 
or Liberal clergy against the Old Lights or High- 
fiyers, of whom his own minister in Mauchline, 
the Rev. William Autd, was one ; wrote skits 
in verse for the cause — ‘The Twa Herds,' the 
* Epistle to John Goldie,' ‘Holy Willie's Prayer' 
— and was encouraged by the countenance and 
friendship of clergymen and lawyers who appre- 
ciated his cleverness. His poems circulated in 
manuscripts 2ind as by 1785 Mossgjcl, which ‘lies 
very high and mostly on a cold wet bottom,' 
promised to be no more profitable than Lochlea, 
he had doubtless come to contemplate publishing. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

From iho Ponnii by Kosmylh in ihc National Cillery of Scotbnd at EOinburgh. 


Burn^ was never ntorc productive than at this 
lime; it is safe to set chiun ,12, ihe output of the 
later autumn and early u inter poems : ‘To a 
Mouse/ ‘ Halloween/ ‘ Man v\as Made to Mourn/ 
‘The Cotters Saturday Night/ ‘ Address to the 
Deii; ‘ The Jolly Beggars,' ‘ To James Smith,’ 
1 lie \ l>ion/ ‘ Ihe Authors E.irnest Cry and 
Prayer/ ‘ I he Twa Dog^/ * I he Ordination/ 
and ‘Scotch Drink* — the works which formed 
the foundation of his future fame. Publication 

was precipitated 
by the discovery 
that Jean Ar- 
mour was soon 
to become a 
mother. Burns 
gave her a writ- 
ing acknowledg- 
ing her as his 
wife under cer- 
tain conditions, 
but Armour dis- 
appro>cd of (he 
proposal made, 
and induced his 
daughter to de- 
stroy the docu* 
nienl. 1‘he poet, 
rendered well- 
high desperate, 
resolved to emi- 
grate to Jamaica 
as book-keeper 
on the estate of 
an Ayr family 
of the name of 
Douglas. Partly 
to raise money for 
his passage, he 
now brought out 
his first volume, 
the famous Kil- 
marnock edition 
—Poems chiejiy 
in the Scottish 
copies of which have fetched from five 
hundred to a thousand pounds. Meantime there 
seems to have occurred the ‘Highland Mary' 
episode. According to the best hypothesis 
founded on the few facts that have been ascer- 
tained, almost immediately after the breach with 
the Armour family, Jean liaving been despatched 
to Paisley, the poet plighted his troth to Mary 
Campbell, a Highland maid-servant residing in the 
neighbourhood, who went home to Dunoon to 
prepare for marriage, and straightway died, to be 
apparently forgotten for the moment by Bums 
(who had never ceased to love Jean), but to live for 
ever in ‘To Mary in Heaven' and other poems. 

The success of the Kilmarnock edition of the 
poems (July 1786) changed the current of the poet's 
life. He was induced to abandon the Jamaica 
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scheme, and to proceed to Edinburgh with a view 
to the publication of a new edition. He arrived 
on 2Sth November 1786. By this time fairly well 
accustomed to ‘the tables of the great,’ owing to 
his popularity in Ayrshire, he discovered no shy* 
ness or awkwardness in his intercourse with the 
liUrati to whom he was introduced through the 
mediation of an /Vyr shire laird, and he was at 
liomc among the companions of a ‘lower rank’ 
who obtained access to him through John Rich- 
mond, clerk, an old Mauchlinc friend whose bed 
he shared. Conscious of his power, he met as an 
equal and was treated as an equal by Dugald 
Stewart, William Robertson, Hugh Blair, Hcnr)' 
Erskinc, besides aristocrats like the Earl of Glen- 
cairn. His appearance and manners — he was 
about five feel ten indies in height (although a 
stoop made him look sltorlcr), of muscular figure, 
with dark hair that curled round his forehead, and 
such a glowing eye as Sir Walter Scott never saw 
in any other human head — and his frank, vigorous, 
yet modest conversation, fascinated the Duchess 
of (iordon and other ‘ladies of fashion.’ William 
Creech, the best-known of the Edinburgh book- 
sellers of the time, undertook to produce a new 
edition for him, and the gentlemen of the Cale- 
donian Hunt were large subscribers. The book 
brought him four hundred or five hundred pounds ; 
but Creech delayed in making a business settle- 
ment. So, after hanging on in Edinburgh for 
a little, taking stock of his new friends and of 
the durability of tlicir friendship, delighting the 
Crochallan P'cnciblcs, a convivial club, with rich 
and amusing verses, he made a tour of the southern 
counties. In the first flush of success he had 
thought of striking into a new line of life. Adam 
Smith suggested that he might get a salt-officcr- 
ship ; and he did not repudiate the hint of Mrs 
Dunlop of Dunlop, an Ayrshire lady who was 
henceforth his most constant correspondent, that 
he had contemplated buying a commission in the 
army. Very quickly, however, he determined to 
live the life to which he had been bred, and on 
this Border lour he visited Dalswinton, near Dum- 
fries — Mr Miller, the proprietor, having offered 
him a farm. On his return,’ as he called 

it, to Mauchlinc, he was cordially received by Jean 
Armour, who had borne him twins the previous 
September, and their relations were restored to 
the old fooling. After a brief stay at Mossgiel, 
he returned to Edinburgh, only to start on a three 
weeks’ tour in the Highlands, in the course of 
which he was entertained by the Dukes of Atholc 
and Gordon, and visited his Kincardineshire rela- 
tives. Back in Edinburgh, he had to resume the 
task of badgering Creech for his money ; but he 
would have given up the attempt in December 
had he not met with a carriage accident which laid 
him on his back. Simultaneously he fell into a 
correspondence with a sentimental grass-widow 
of literary tastes — Mrs Maclehose ; the corre- 
spondence, carried on in romantic style between 


‘Sylvander’ and ‘ Clarinda,’ ripened into an ardent 
friendship, and had she been free he might have 
married her. However, when he at last got a 
settlement with Creech, he returned to Mossgiel 
in February of 1788; married Jean Armour, who 
had been turned out of her father’s house just 
before her second accouchement — she bore twins 
again, but they died immediately after birth ; went 
through a course of instruction in the duties of an 
Excise officer, having obtained, in Edinburgh, a 
promise of a post in the service should farming 
fail him again; and took from Miller the farm 
of EUisland, on the Dalswinton estate. Having 
built his house on the banks of the Nith, the poet 
took his wife thither, and set himself seriously to 
make ‘conduct’ his first aim, while not forgetting 
his destiny to ‘mak’ a sang at least’ for Scotland 
or fame. His society was sought by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, notably by an enthusiastic anti- 
quary, Mr Riddel of Glenriddcl, and he used his 
pen to help the local Whig politicians. He wrote 
election verses, and, occasion offering, struck 
another blow for his old friends, the Liberal clergy 
of Ayrshire. Mrs Dunlop and other friends wrote 
to and received many letters from him. Captain 
Riddel and he established a parish librar}*. The 
struggle for existence was now unfavourable to 
sustained litcrar>' effort. The farm was a bad 
bargain, and before the end of 1789 Bums had 
applied for and obtained work as an exciseman ; 
and though his beat was in the environment of 
EUisland, it covered ten parishes and involved 
almost continuous riding. Yet his Muse — he loved 
the word — was not infertile. He had begun in 
Edinburgh to contribute to Johnson’s Musical 
Museum^ and continued to make and adapt songs 
for that publication. He wrote an ‘Ode to the 
Departed Regency Bill, 1789,' for Stuart’s (London) 
Siar^ and was offered and declined a regular en- 
gagement on its staff. Ho refused also to think 
of the newly founded chair of Agriculture in 
Edinburgh University, for wltich Mrs Dunlop and 
Mr Graham of Fintry, one of the Commissioners 
of Excise, would have pressed his claim. It was 
in the autumn of 1790 that he composed ‘Tam o’ 
Shantcr,' which by many critics is regarded as his 
masterpiece. In the same year Bums committed 
a breach of conjugal fidelity — the only one of 
which there is authentic record — his fellow-sinner 
being Ann Park, ser\*ant in a Dumfries inn ; but 
his wife nursed the child of this connection along 
with one of her own. 

In November 1791 the poet quitted farming in 
disgust, sold his stock, and became an exciseman 
pure and simple. He was appointed to a divi- 
sion in Dumfries at a salary of seventy pounds 
a year, \rith perquisites, and within a year this 
was increased by t^venty pounds. He had a good 
friend in Mr Graham, and soon acquired another 
in Mr Corbet, one of the Supervisors-Geneial^ 
whom Mrs Dunlop interested in him. His pros- 
pects of advancement tn his profession were exceL 
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lent; but his politics now developed into active 
sympathy with the French kevolutionisu. Life, 
however, went well with him on the whole. He 
kept on writing songs for Johnson, and more dili- 
gently and enthusiastically for George Thomson's 
MtlodUs; struck up a friendship with Mr^ Maria 
Riddel, sister-in-law of his friend the Captain ; 
and was on friendly terms with both the county 
gentr>' and the townsfolk. He did not, on his own 
confession, eschew the tavern ; but according to 
the emphatic testimony of his wife, his oftkial 
superior, Supervisor Findlaler, and his immediate 
neighbour Gray, a teacher in the local Academy, 
he never became habitually intemperate. There 
is abundant evidence that he was attentive to his 
official duties ; it goes without saying that he was 
the most careful and affectionate of fathers. Vet 
he did not take pains in word or act ao conceal 
his sympathy with F^rcnch Revolutionists or British 
Reformers. Although Graham of Finiry remained 
his steadfast friend, his outspokenness led to a 
delay in his promotion and to his being ‘cut' 
by a section of Dumfries ‘society;' and a 
somewhat mysterious quarrel with Mrs Riddel 
gave him much pain and cost him some friend- 
ships. Yet when ‘Haughty Gaul' threatened in- 
vasion, his p<itriotic songs rang through the 
country and brought back any popularity he had 
lost; and the difference with Mrs Riddel did not 
last a year. A supen'isorslup was in sight, and 
not without reason he looked forward to obtaining, 
through political influence, a collectorship, which 
meant ‘a life of literar)' leisure with a decent 
competence;' but an attack of rheumatic fever 
in the winter of 1795-96, following the loss of a 
daughter, proved too much for his constitution. 
He deliberately prepared for death and met it 
calmly^misundcrstandings due to delirium de- 
serve no serious consideration — on 21st July 1796. 

The world of criticism, following the sure-footed 
judgment of the Scottish people, has given up the 
Attempt to separate Bums the man from Bums 
the lyrist, humourist, and thinker. Than this 
there could be no better evidence that he was 
to all intents and purposes a poet sui generis. 
rhe events of his life, the details of his moral 
and intellectual experience, as realistically repro- 
duced, idealised, or reflected upon in letters and 
IWms, have the unity of a continuous sclf-rcvcla* 
tion. In extent and intensity, that revelation is 
probably unique. There arc mysteries in the life 
of Burns, such as the episode of the ‘ Highland 
Mary' of immortality, the Mary Campbell of 
tradition, which will probably never be cleared 
up ; he dwell so far apart from such of his con- 
temporaries as he came in contact with, that, 
notwithstanding his emphatic preference of the 
social' to the self-contained man, he must have 
«pt ‘something to himsel' he wadna tell to ony.' 
Yet, like Goethe, he declined to join that almost 
universal ‘conspiracy of silence' which regards 
the incidents of self-development as things to be 
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a^haiiiei) of and cou signed to a decent oblivion. 
Like (iocthe also, he regarded ln> own character 
and life as bO muth grist for U\> artistic mill; 
and as he had imperious natural impulses which 
raged like demons,* and * well-nigh ilio finest brain 
conceivable, iliai grist was not inconsiderable. 
Though, as he anticipated in his fr.igmeni of 
autobiography, 'Whim and Fancy, keen sensibility 
and riotous passions, made him zigzag in his 
path of life,’ and although his poetic career may 
be accounted a ‘faithful failure' in the sense that 
he died before he had sealed 

The \vi!>he<l-ror height, 

Where, Man and Xature fairer in her sight, 

His Muse could imp her wing for some suMimer flight, 

his genius, his absolute command of the technique 
of his art, and his remorseless sincerity, made of 
these zigzags the Wilhelm Mcister’s Pilgrimage 
of Humanity. The wild abandonment of reck- 
less joy, the anguish of an upbraiding conscience, 
the whole struggle of the soul with itself, reiercntc 
for the mysterious Tower on which all things 
depend, scorn of cant and falsehood, contempt 
of folly, mirthful appreciation of the oddities 
of life and man, indignation at baseness and 
tyranny, delight in friendship, resentment against 
intrusive pride, pity for the suffering of all 
that feels, aspiration after a justcr and happier 
structure of society, wise and sober contemplation 
of life and duly, the raptures of the hopeful, the 
anxieties of the despairing, the heart-breaking 
disappointment of the rejected or deserted lover, 
the hilarities of welcome, the sadness of farewell 
—these intensities of ever^-day life he reproduced 
as they never were reproduced before and niay 
never be reproduced again. Hence it is that the 
‘universal plan’ of Burns can never be gnisped 
either in its reality or in its breadth, until the 
complete output of his life and art be carefully 
considered. Burns must be compared with Bums : 
Bums in despair must be read with Bums on the 
topmost wave of hope j Bums humorous must 
be interpreted by Bums serious, Bums resentful 
by Bums cheerfully acquiescent, Bums the Jaco- 
bite by Bums the Democrat ‘Scotch Drink’ 
and the ‘Peek o’ Maut’ must be collated with 
‘The Beadsman of Nithsidc;’ any seeming con- 
donation of license must be read in the light of 
the ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’ or a ‘Bard’s 
Epitaph the Bums who had the courage to say 
that his marriage, like that of every other man, 
was .a venture in the letter}’ of life, must not he 
quoted to the prejudice of the Bums who, accord- 
ing to his widow, found ‘the true pathos and 
sublime of human life’ as the affectionate husband 
of Jean Armour and the devoted father of Jean 
Armour’s children ; the Bums who fiercely pro- 
claimed his right to be ‘independent in his 
sinning’ in ‘The Kirk an’ State may gang to 
Hell, but I’ll gang to my Anna,’ must not be 
reprobated, and the Bums who brooded over his 
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lapse from his own ideal in a silence which 
paralysed poetic effort and only found vent in 
aj^oniseci Idlers, absolutely ignored. 

A consideration of Burns in all his aspects 
and triumphs leads to the conclusion that an in- 
stinct for thoroughness is the ‘miraculous’ or 
inc\|>licablc element in him which has made him 
at once a ready- reckoner in mundane ethics and 
a joy for ever in the ease of at least a moiety 
of the Anylo-Saxon race. He was equally 
thorough as ‘a \iciim of fair enslavers,’ as a 
preacher of self-control, as a student of his own 
nature, as a devotee of the rhymers art, as a 
liractilioncr of Ids cardinal doctrine that while 
im[)ulse n^ust select subjects for poetic treatment, 
intinitc patience and labour can alone make the 
treatment successful. Only by bringing together 
a few of his sentences and verses can the ‘har- 
mony not undcrsioocr of his artistic performance 
be effectually illustrated. 

I i)orc<l over it [a selection of English poems] driving 
niy eart or w.ilking to labour song hy song, verse by 
verse ; carefully noting the tender or sublime from 
fustian. ... I engaged scvcr.al of my schoolfellows 
to keep up .a literary correspondence with me. 

On braes when we please then. 

We 'll sit ami sowth a tune, 

Sync rhyme Icll't we'll time tcU’-l, 

And sing*t when we ha’c dune. 

Whene'er my Muse docs on me glance, 

1 jingle at her. 

I liave two or three limes in my life composed from 
the wish rather than from the impulse, but I have never 
succeeded to any purpose. 

How the subject theme may gang, 

Let time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

I wciglicd myself alone ; I balanced m)'self with 
others j I watchc<i every means of information, how much 
ground I occupied as a man and a poet ; I studied 
Asriduously Nature's design, where she seemed to have 
intended the various tigh/s and shftda in my character. 
I firmly believe that excellence in the profession is the 
fniit of industry, labour, attention, and pains. ... I 
have no great faith in the boastful pretensions to intuitive 
propriety and laboured elegance. The rough material 
of fine writing is certainly the gift of genius ; but I as 
firmly Mievc that the workmanship is the united effort 
of pains, attention, and repeated trial. . . . Those who 
think that composing a Scotch song is a trifling business 
—let them try it, ... I had rather be the author of five 
well-written songs than of ten olhenvisc. ... I rhyme 
for fun. . . . Tlic heart of the man and the fancy of the 
poet arc the two grand considerations for which I live. 

Grant me but this| I ask no more, 

Aye rowili o' rh>incs. 

‘A style of perfect plainness, relying for effect 
solely on the weight of that which with entire 
fidelity it utters/ has been rightly recognised by 


Matthew Arnold as the citadel of Burns’s strength. 
That style he would never have acquired but for 
his infinite cnp<icity for taking pains, and for the 
experiences, including even the ‘ thoughtless follies,’ 
that temporarily ‘laid him low and stain’d his 
name.' It is his style of perfect plainness, ren- 
dering actual experiences, physical or mental, with 
entire fidelity, and reaching its height in lines of 
ecstasy or of exquisite clarity, that has made 
Bums a dictionary of poetical quotations. Such 
lines as these have become part of the current coin 
of literature : 

To sec her is to love her, 

And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature made her >vhat she is, 

And never made anithcr. 

Then <lown ye '11 hurl, deil nor ye never rise 1 

And dash the gumlic jaups up to the pouring skies 

Rough, nide, icady-wilted Rnnkine, 

The wale o' cocks for fun and drinkin’. 

The heart 's aye the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang. 

Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van. 

Thou stalk o' carl-hcmp in man I 

Know prudent, cautious sdf-control 
Is wisdom's root. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still, 

The moon was shining dearly. 

He WAS the king o* a' the core, 

To guard, or draw, or wick a bore; 

Or up the rink like Jehu roar, 

In time o' need. 

To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That 's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang afi agley. 

Man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 

Rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man *s the gowd for a’ that. 

A fig for those by law protected, * 

Liberty 's a glorious feast ; 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 

'They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 

Til] ilka carl In swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the work. 

And linket at it in her sark I 

‘The rank of Bums is the very first of his art' 
is the verdict of Byron, who also in advance 
effectively answered criticisms directed against his 
predecessor's courageously Teniersish treatment of 
certain features and phases of life by saying, ‘A 
man may be coarse and yet not vulgar, and the 
reverse. Bums is often coarse but never vulgar.' 
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This verdict is now universally accepted. Yci, 
being a poet sui he cannot prolitahly be 

compared with any of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors in English literature who may be accounted 
his equals in natural faculty. Goethe pronounced 
him the first of lyrists, and that in virtue of the 
two hundred and fifty songs which he wrote or 
improved in the intervals of work as a firmer and 
gauger, and while he was, not without reason, 
looking forward to a decent competence and 
Miterary leisure/ The author of ‘The Jolly 
Beggars/ ‘Tam o* Shamor/ and ‘Holy Wdlie's 
Prayer r of ‘ The Bard’s Epitaph/ ‘ I'hc Epistle 
to a Voung hTiend/ and ‘A man's a man for a’ 
that/ holds an assured place among ‘inevitable’ 
hlimorists and moralists. Of Scottish poets he 
is the first, the second being Dunbar, whom he 
scarcely if at all surpasses in biting trenchancy of 
sarcasm, but whom he greatly surpasses in the riot 
of good-humour and in sympailiy with Humanity 
in gcncnil. Mis relation to Ramsay, and reverence 
for Fergusson and the others of the ‘vernacular’ 
or Scottish Renaissance school of poctr>’, is very 
much that of a master to pupils who have been 
preparing work in the studio for him. They gave 
him rhymes, including his favourite ‘ Mouse ’ stanza ; 
and in the case of Ramsay and Fergusson, subjects 
for treatment, ix>ints of view, even phrases and 
verses. What he supplemented them with was 
original genius of the first order, consummate art, 
and the power of rising from Scotland into a 
conception of the world as a whole. It is a 
familiar saying that Burns won his greatest 
triumphs in and with tlic vernacular. That say- 
ing need not be gainsaid. It must, however, be 
remembered th*it he was the superior of his 
predecessors in English as well as in Scottish 
verse. ‘Thou Lingering Star/ one of his greatest 
achievements in the impassioned as distinguished 
from the passionate, is in English. So also 
are ‘Man was made to mourn,* the impas-. 
stoned stanzas on the wounded hare, the 'Ode 
to the Memory of Mrs Oswald' (which Carlyle 
tenns a piece that might have been chanted by 
the Furies of /Eschylus), the best half of the 
Mountain Daisy,’ the finest reflective and descrip- 
tive passages in *Tam o* Shantcr/ practically 
the whole of the superb ‘ Maepherson’s Farewell,’ 
Afton Water,’ the ‘Song of Death,’ 'The Gloomy 
Night is (Lathering Fast,’ the best of ‘Scots wha 
hae/ ‘Go fetch to me a pint of wine,’ ‘Had we 
never loved so kindly;’ and the most elevated 
passages in ‘The Vision’ and ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ Whenever, in fact, he soared 
from the particular to the universal in sentiment, 
in humour, and in reflection, he glided from 
Scottish into English. Thus it is that Bums’s 
nussion and achievement — his pre-eminence as 
n Scottish, his excellence as an English, poet 
j^mean the triumphant assertion by Scotland of 
Its rights of inheritance in British and general 
literature. 


Tam o* Shanl^r. A Tale. 

Of Rrow'r>yi5an<lcn5.>>;.Ihifiill U KnU Uokclas. 

W hch ch.ipinnn billio leave the jai-kman felloe* 

.\n<l tlroudiy 1 we bora iJccl>or> Jtwet ; ihimy 

A' inarkctHl.avs arc wearing I.Uc, 

.\n‘ folk Iwgin io lak’ the gate ; 

W hilc ue sh bt.u^in^ .-it the aap|»y, ale 

All' getting fnu unco liapp). 

We think na on die lang ScoU milcv, 

The niovses, \talers, slaps, and stilo, 

That lie between u> anJ our h.-unc, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen <laine, 

(iatheririg her brows like gathering ^tonu, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

1 his truth fand honest Tam o' Mi.inur, fcur.U 

As he frac Ayr .ic night did canter : 

(Au!d Ayr, wham ne’er a town suqiassca 
For honest men and lionie lasses). 

O Tam, had'st thou but l>ccn sac wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! Juve uien 

She l.iuld thee wed thtm was a skcliiim, k^uc 

A blethering, bluslcriiig, drunken blellum ; idle lalLcr 
That frac Novcml>er till October, 

.*Vc market-day thou was nac sol>cr ; on« 

That ilka inchicr wi' the miller, t'ery-mcal-griiKljn^ 
Thou sat xs lang as thou h.id siller ; money 

1 hat cv’ry naig was ca d a shoe on. lag-^hod 

The smith an<l thee gal roaring foil on ; drunk 

Jhar at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 
rhou drank wi’ Kirkhm Jean till Monday, 

She prophesied th.at, late or soon, 

Thou would be fuun<i deep drown’d in Doon, 

Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk »Uaf4i 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 

All I gentle dames ! it g.irs me greet e<n 

To think how monic counsels sweet, 

Mow nionie lengthen’d, sage advices 
Uic huslund frac the wife despises! 

But to our tale Ac market-night, 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, fir€ii 4 e-bUring 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely 5 ncwale 

And at his elbow, Soutcr Johnie, Cobbler 

His ancient, truMy, <Jroulhie cronic : 

Tam lo'cd him like a very brithcr ; 

They had Iwen foil for weeks thegither. 

The night dravc on wi' sangs and clatter ; 

And «ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ favours secret, sweet and precious : 

The Soutcr tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustic, roar 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E'en drown’d himsci .imang the nappy. ale 

As Iwes flee hamc wi' lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes wing’d their way wi* pleasure: 

Kings may be blest, but Tom was glorious, 

O'er a' the ills o' life victorious ! 

But pleasures arc like jmppies spread : 

You seize the flowV, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment whitc^then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race 

That Ait ere you can point their pbcc : 
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Or like the rainl>ow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the stovin. 

Nac man can icther time nor tide ; 

I he hour approaches l am maun ride : 

1'fiat hour, o* night’s Mack arch the key-stane, 
rhat dreary Iiour Tarn mounts his l>east in ; 

And sic a night he taks the road in 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’tw.id blawii its last ; 

The rattling show rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’<l ; 
lyOtul, ilocp, and lang, the ihumler bellow’d ; 

That night, a chihl might understand, 

The Dcil ha<l business on his hand. 

Wed mounlc<l cm his grey mare Meg, 

A Matter never lifleil leg, 

I am skelpit on thro* dub and mire, rattled— mud 

Despising wind, ami rain, and fire ; 

Whiles holding fast his guid bltte Umnet, 

Whiles crooning o'er some atdd Scots sonnet ; 

Whiles glow' ring round wi* prudent carc^ 

Ix*st bogles catch him unawares : hot^ob1iii« 

Kirk* Alio way was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and boutets nightly cry. jthust<— owU 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd t was smothered 
And past the birks an<l mcikic stanc, birches— big 

Whare drunken Charlie brak ’s ncck lwne ; broke his 
Ami thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, gorse^sione-hc.ip 
Whare hunters fand the mtinlcr'd bairn : 

An<l near the thorn, aboon the well, above 

Whare Mungo’s milher hang'd hcrscl, 

Before him Doon pours all h'ls floods; 

‘I he doubling storm roars thro* the woods ; 

The lightnings Hash from }>olc to pole; 

Near and tnore near the thunders roll : 

When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in n biceze, 

Thro* ilka Ik)tc the beams were glancing, every cranny 
And loud rcsounticd mirth and tlancing. 

Inspiring loM John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou cansl make us scorn I 
Wi’ (ippenny, we fear nac evil ; twopenny «ina)t ale 

Wi’ useptabac, we *11 face the Devil? whixky 

The swats sac ream’d in Tammic's noddle, frothed 
Fair play, be car d na dcils a IkkUIIc. not a fanhitig 
But Maggie stoexi right sair astonish'd, sorely 

Till, by the heel ami hand admonish'd, 

She ventur'd forward on the light ; 

Ami, vow I Tam saw an unco sight ! in sooth !— marvellous 
Warlocks and witches in n dance : 

Nac cotillion brent new frae France, brand 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnockdninkcr in the cast, window box'seat 

There sal Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast ; 

A lousic tyke, black, grim and large, diaggydog 

To gic them music was his charge : 

He screw’d the pipes and gnrt them skirl, made— jcrenm 
Till roof and raBcrs n* did dirl. ring 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 

That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 

And, by some devilish cantroip sleight, weird trick 
Each in its cauld hand held a light : 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the holy table, 
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A murderer’s l)anes, in gibbet-aims; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief new'cultcd frae a rajw — rope 

Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; mouih 

Five tomahawks wi* bluid red rusted ; 

Five scymilars wi* murder crusted ; 

A garter which a l>alie had strangled ; 

A knife a father's throat had mangled^ 

Whom his ain son o’ life l>crcft— 

The grcy*hairs yet stack to the heft ; stuck— handU 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awefu’, 

Which even to rtamc wad l>e unlawfu*. 

As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d and curious, sured 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 

The piper loud and louder blew. 

The dancers quick and quicker flew : 

They reel’d, they set, they cross'd, they clcekit, hook«d 
Till ilka carlin swat and reckil, shc'ghost— ttexmed 

And coost her duddies to the wark, threw off— clothes 

And linket at it in her sark ! set to ii— shift 

Now Tarn, O Tam ! had lhac been queans, these— 
A* plump and strapping in their teens ! 

Their sarks, instead o* crceshic fiannen, greasy llxnnri 
Been snaw-while seventeen hunder linnen !— ' 

Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair, These breeches 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hac gi'en them off my hurdles , hams 

F or ac blink o* the bonie burdies ? ® imp«— blrUie^ 

But wither’d l>eldams, auld and droll, 

Rig wood ic hags w.id spean a foal, Tough— wean 

Louping and Hinging on a crummock, Leapiog— cudgel 

I wonder did na turn thy stomach I 
But Tam kend what was what fu* hrawlie : quite well 
There was ac winsome wench and wawlie, comely— choice 
That night enlisted in the core, corp» 

l^ng after kend on Carrick shore : 

(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 

And perish’d monie a bonie l>oat, mrecked 

And shook baith mcikic com and bear, much— barley 
And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty sark, o* Paisley ham, short shift— coarse Imen 
That while n lassie she had worn, 

In longitude the’ sorely scanty, 

It was her t>cst, and she was vauntic. . . . vain 

Ah I little kend thy reverend grannie, 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, bought 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a' her richts), 6d. 

Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches ! 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour, stoop 

Sic (lights are far beyond her power ; 

To sing how Nnnnic lap and Hang Icxped— kicked 

(A souplc jade she was and stningi, 

And how Tam stood like one bewitch’d. 

Ami thought his very ecn enrich’d ; 

Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg’d fu’ fain, fidgeted— fond 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main ; squirmed 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, then 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, lo«— aliogctW 

And roars out : * Wcel done, Cutly-sark ! * 

And in an instant all was dark ; 

And scarcely had lie Maggie rallied, 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bin out wi’ angry fyke, fret 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; herd-boys— ne*t 

) *SeveDieen hunder' in cotfnection with linea iadicaies not the 
date but the degree of fineoess. 
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As open pussic's mortal foes, tUc larc\ 

When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 

As eager mns the market crowd, 

When ‘Catch the thief! ’ resounds aloud : 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' monic an eldritch skricch and hollo. 

Ah, Tam I Ah> 1 am ! thou 'll gel thy fairiii ! r«u*ard, 
In hell they II roast thee like a herrin ! 

In vain thy Kale awaits thy comin ! 

Kate soon will l>c a woefu* woman ! 

Now, do thy spectly utmost, Meg, 

And win the kcy-stanc of the brig ; 

There, at them thou ihy tail may toss, 

A runniii stream they dare na cross! 

But ere the key-stanc she could make, 

The hent a tail she had to shake ; No uU had she 

>or Nannie, far l>efore the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prCsM, 

And flew at Tam wi* furious cttle ; intern 

But little wist she Maggie's mettle ! 

Ae spring brought ofl licr master hale, whole 

But left behind her ain grey tail : 

The carlin claught her by the rump, elutched 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read, 

Ilk man, and mother s son, take heed : 

Whene’er to drink you are inclin'd, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 

Think ! ye may buy the joys o’er dear * 

Remember Tam o’ Shanter's mare. 


Written in 1790 for Cme's Anti^mdrt 0/ Scotland i «oai least 
Captain Grose claimed. Allow;iy it Bums'* birthplace, and the 
rum remains. Tam o* Shanier has been identified with one Dou^Ut 
Graham, who was a farmer at Shanter in Garrkk; Souter Johnie 
with John Davidson, a shoemaker in Kirk<iswal«i. The two were 
boon companions in Ayr change- ho uses. Mrs Bums u alleged lo 
have testified that the |M>em was written in a single day. Bums, in 
a k tier to Mrs DuiUupof April 1791. described it half*jocular 1 y as 
bs 'sundard performance in the poetical line.* and as showing 
*a force of genius and a fioi thing polish that I despair of ever 
excelling.' 


A Bard’e Epitaph. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool ?* 
Let him draw near ; 

And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 

And drap a tear. 


Too 

modest— 

cringe 

woe 


Is there a Bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 
That weekly this ar^ throng ?— 

O, pass not by I 
But with a fra ter •fee ling strong, 

Here, heave a sigh. 

Is there a roan, whose judgment dear 
Can others teach the. course to steer, 

Yet runs, himself, life’s road career 
Wild os the wave ?— 

Here i^ausc^and, thro* the starting (ear, 
Survey this grave. 

The poor bhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stain’d his name ! 


82] 


Ueadcr, attend ! m hethcr thy soul 
So.*ir> fancy 'x flights l>cy(in<l the pole, 
t »r darkling gruljs thij^ c.nrlhly fiolc 
In low pursuit ; 

Knuw, pru<lcnt, cautious, sdf-controul 
WiMloni's root. 

Early wvik, publldtcd in the Kilrna/n^k Kditi<^n (tr&Ck 

It was a* for our RlghtfU’ King. 

It was a* for our right fu* King 
We left fair Scot land's siram) ; 

It was a’ for our right fu’ King. 

We e'er s.iw Irish land. 

My dear — 

Wc e’er saw Irish land. 

Now A* is done that men can do, 

And a* is done in vain, 

My lx)vc and Native Land, farcwccl, 

For I maun cross the main. 

My dear — 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turn’d him right and round al>out 
Ui)on the Irish shore, 

An<l gac his bridle reins a shake, 

With adieu for evermore, 

My dear— 

And adieu for evermore ! 

The soger frae the wars rclunis, 

The sailor frac the main ; 

But 1 hae partetl froe my love 
Never to meet again, 

My dear— 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gnne, and night is come, 

And a* folk bound lo sleep ; 

I think on him that ’s far awa 
'fhe lee dang night, and weep, tive^long 

My dear— 

The Icc-Iang night, and' weep. 

No. 497 in Johnson's M 9 »si<it 4 MturHm, vuL v., 1796. 

' Now all is done that men cm do, 

And all U done in vain,' 
are lines taken from aa old Jacobite song. 

Tbou Lingering Star. 

Thou Hng'ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov'st lo greet the early mom, 

Again thou usher 'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tom. 

O Mary, dear dc|Kkrted Shade 1 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Sec'st thou thy Lover lowly laid ? 

Hcar’st thou the groans that rend hU breast? 

'lltat sacred hour con I forget : 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 

Where, by the w inding Ayr, wc met 
To live one day of parting love? 

Eternity can not elTace 
Those records dear of transports past ; 

Tliy image at our last embrace— 

Ah I ItUle thought we ’twas our lost ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erbung with wild-woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twm’d amorous round the raptur’d scene ; 


must 
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The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 

I ill loo, loo soon, the glowing west 
rruclaim'd the speed of winged day. 

Slill o'er these scenes my memVy wakes, 

And fondly hrocnls with miser-care ; 

Time but th' impier>sion stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

O Mary, dear departed Shade ! 

Where is ihy place of blissful rest? 

See’st thou thy Lover lowly laid? 

HearVt thou the groans that rend his breast? 

De«nbcd by hums in a Idler of 6th November 1789 
the other day,* and commonly believed lo have been addressed lo 
ihc ‘dear, departed shade* of M.iry Campbell on the anniversary of 
her death, which occurred in Ovtober 1786. 

Ode, Sacred to the Memory of Mrs Oswald of 

Aucbencrulve. 

Dweller in yon dungeon <lark, 

Hangman of crealion, mark ! 

Who in widow 'Weeds appears, 

Lailcn with unlionourcrl years, 

Noosing with care a bursting purse, 

Raited with many a deadly curse? 

View Ihc wilherM l>cl<lam’s face— 

Can thy keen inspection trace 

Aught of liumanily’s sweet, melting grace? 

Note that eye, His rheum o’erflows— * 

Pity’s flood there never rose. 

Sec those hands, ne’er stretch’d to save, 

Ilnmls that look, but never gave. 

Keeper of Mammon’s iron chest, 

Lo, there she goes, unpitied an<l unblcst 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest 1 

• AndUropht, 

Plunderer of Annies I lift ihinc eyes 
(A while forbear, ye torturing liends), 

Scest thou whose step, unwilling, hither bends ? 

No fallen angel, hurl'd from upper skies ! 

’Tis thy trusty, quondam Mate, 

Doom’d to share thy fiery fate— 

She, tardy, hell* ward plies. 


Poor Maine's Ele?7. 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 

Wi’ saut tears tricklin down your nose ; ult 

Our Rardie’s fate is at a dose, 

Past a* resnead ! remedy 

The last, sad cape-stane of his woe’s copewone 
Poor Mailic’s dead t 

It ‘s no the loss o’ warPs gear, 

That could sac bitter draw the tear, 

Or mak our Bardie, dowic, wear 
The mourning weed : 

He ’s lost a friend an’ neebor dear, 

In Mailie dead. 

Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him ; 

A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 

\Yi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi’ s|>eed ; 

A friend mair failhfu* ne’er cam nigh him, 

Than Mailie dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o’ sense, woi 

An’ could behave hersel wi' mense ; propriety 

I 'll say ’t, she never brak a fence, 

Thro’ thievish greed. 

Our Bardie, lanely, keeps the spenco inner room 
Sin* Mailie ’s dead. 

Or, if he wanders up the howe, dell 

Her livin image in her yowc 
Comes bleatin till him, owre the know c, to— knoU 
For bits 0 ’ bread ; 

An* down the briny pearls rowe taU 

For Mailie dead. 

She was nac get o’ moorlon tips, child— tups 

Wi* tawlc<l ket, an* hairy hips ; matted fleece 

For her forbears were brought in ships, anceaiors 
Frac yont the Tweed : t'other side 

A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips fleece-diears 
Than Mailie ’s, dead. 

\Vac worth that man wha first did shape Woe befell 
That vile, wanchancie thing— a rape ! rope 

It maks guid fellow's gim an’ gape, grin 

Wi’ chokin dread ; 

An’ Robin's bonnet wave wi’ crape 
For Mailie dead. 


worldly property 

doleful 

garb 


Epodt» 

And arc they of no more avail, 

Ten thousand glittering pounds a-year? 

In other worlds can Mammon fail. 

Omnipotent as he is here ? 

O, bitter mockery of the pompous bier I 

While down the wretched vital part is driv’n, 
The cavedodg’d beggar, with a conscience clear, 
Expires in mgs, unknown, and goes to Heav’n. 


O, a’ )*e bards on bonie Doon ! 

An* wha on Ayr your chanters tune I 
Come, join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed 1 
His heart will never get a1>oon— 

His Mailie ’5 dead I 


bagpipes 


get up again, 
recover 


Primed in the KUmarnock Edition. Wrilien on (he model of 
Robert SempiU'ft ' Piper of Kilbnrchan,' Bums being inspired by 
the distress of a kindly boy over a sheep that had halftstroogled 
itself with its own tether. 


Written one night in January 1769, when the poet was driven 
out of A comfortable inn at Sanquhar into a night of 'bitter frost, 
howling hills and icy cataracts' by the funeral train of Mrs Oswald, 
daughter of a rich Jamaica merchant and widow of Richard Oswald, 
a Caithness man who made a fortune as a London merchant and 
as on^army contractor ('plunderer of armies') in the Seven Yean* 
War, but who earned a heller character than Bums gave him by 
the services he rendered in arranging, on behalf of the Shelburne 
Ministry, the treaty which recognised the indepeodence of the 
American Colonies. 


Holy WUlle’s Prayer. 

And set the godly in a pel lo pray.— Port. 

O Thou that in the Heavens does dwell, 

Wha, as it pleases best Thyscl, 

Sends ane to Heaven an* ten to Hell 
A’ for Thy glory, 

And no for onie guid or ill aay 

They Ve done before Thee ! 
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1 bless and praise Thy matchless mi^ht, 

When thousands Thou has left in nighty 
That I am here before Thy &ight. 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burning and a shining light 
To a* thU place. 

What was I, or my generation, 

'rhat I should get sic exaltation? rach 

I, wha desen’d most just damnation 
For broken laws. 

Sax thousand years ere my creation. 

Thro’ Adam's cause ! 

When from iny mither's womb I fell, 

Thou might hac plunged me in hell 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, 

In bumin lakes, 

Whare damned devils roar and yell, 

Chain'd to their stakes. 

Vet I am here, a chosen sample. 

To show Thy grace is great and ample 5 
I 'm here, a pillar o’ Thy temple. 

Strong as a rock ; 

A guide, a ruler, and example 
I'o a’ lliy flock I 

O Ix>rd, Thou kens what zeal I l)ear, 

WJicn drinkers drink, an’ swearers swear^ 

An’ singin there, an' <!ancin here, 

Wi' great and sma' ; 

For I am kcepii by Thy fear, 

Free frac them a'. 

But yeb O Lord, confess I must, 

At times I 'm fash'd wi' fleshly Just ; 

An* sometimes too, in warldly trust, 

Vile Self gets in ; 

But Thou remembers tve are dust, 

Dcfilctl wi* sin« 

O Lord— yestreen— Thou kens— wi’ 

Thy panlon I sincerely l>cg : 

O, may ’t ne’er 1>e a livin plague 
To my dishonor I 
And I ’ll ne’er lift a lawless leg 
Again upon hert 

Besides, I further maun avow, 

WI’ Leezie’s lass— three times — I trow— 

But I^rd, that Friday I was fou 

When I cam near her ; 

Or else, Thou kens, Tliy servant true 

Wad never steer her. would 

May}>e Thou lets this fleshly thorn 
BuflTci Thy servant e’en and mom, 

Lest he owrc proud and high should turn too 

That he ’s sac gifted : 

If sac, Thy hand maun e’en l>c borne 
Until Thou lift it. 

Lord, bless Thy chosen in this place, 

For here Thou has a chosen race ; 

But God confound their stubborn face, 

And blast their name, 

Wha bring their rulers to disgrace 
And open shame 1 


^2% 


Lord mind Gau'n Ilaoiiltoii\ deserts ; 

He drinks, and swears, and p!a\^ at caries, carcU 
Vet hxs sac monic takin art> 

\Vr groat .in* Nnia*, 

Krae God’s ain Priol the j>eciplc\ hearts 
He St cab awa. 


Thift satire on election and oilier CalvinUdc docfrinca was thus 
annotated by Bums : * Holy Willie IWilliam Fisher) was a rather 
oldish bachelor elder, in the parish of Maiichline, and much and 
Justly famed for that polemical chatierine which ends in lippJing 
orthodoxy, and for that spirituahsed tawdry which refines to 
liquorish devotion. In a sessional process with a (eatteman of 
MauchUne — a Mr Cavio Hamilton — IViUtt and his priest, 
Father Auld, after full hearing in the presbytery of Ayr, came off 
but second best ; owing partly to the oraioriad fiuaers of Mr Robeit 
Aiken, Mr Hamilton's counsel, but chiefly to Mr Hamilton's being 
one of the most irreproachable and truly respectable characters in 
the country. On losing his process, the Muse overheard him at his 
devotions, as follows.' The ' sessional process ' occurred in 1765, 
Hamilton's offence being neglect of ordinances and violation of the 
Sabbath. Doubtless Burn< Iwlievcd too much evil of Fbher. 

To a Mouse, on turning her up in her nest with 
the plough, November 1785. 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin, (im’rous licostic, sleek 

O, what a panic’s in thy breastie \ 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thec« 

Wi’ murdering pattle ! 

I ’m truly sorry Man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, car(h*bom companion 
An’ fellow mortal ! 


miisi 

drunk 

—meddle with 


And when wc chasten'd hini ihcrcfc^re, 

'1 hou kens hnw he bred sic a splorc, re*.v 

And set the warbl in a roar 
O' laughin at us : 

Curse Thou his basket and his store. 

Kail and potatoes ! 

Loni, hear my earnest cry and pray r 
.Against that Prcshyi'r)' of Ayr \ 

Thy strong right hand, Lord, mak it bare 
Upo* their heads f 

Lord, visit them, nn’ dinna sp.nre, donor 

For their mistlee<is ! 

O Lord, my God ! that glih iongu’d Aiken, 

My vera heart and fleah are r|u.ak)n 
To think how we stood sweatin, shakin, 

An* pish’d wi* dread, 

While he, wi* hingin lip nn’ snakin, ineering 

Held up his head. 

Lord, in Thy day o’ vengeance tr>' him \ 

Lord, visit them wha did employ him \ 

And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 

Nor hear their prayV, 

But for Thy people’s sake destroy them, 

An* dinna spare I 

But, Lord, rcineml>er me and mine 
Wi* mercies temporal and divine. 

That I for grace and gear may shine, 

Excell’d by nane ! 

And a’ the glor)' shall be Thine, 

Amen f Amen ! 


hurrying hute 
loath 
plough'Staff 
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] <lc»ubt nn, wtiylc^, but ibou may thieve; $oineume» 
Wliat (hen? poor )>c.ib(ie, titou maun live! must 
A daimen icker in a thravc odd ear in 34 sheaves 

’S a sina* request : 

1 H get a bicssin \vi’ the lave, rest 

An’ never miss *i I 


Thy svee ))it housic, too, in ruin ! 

I is sill V \va*s the win's arc rewin ! feeble walU 
An* naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ? 

An* bleak Occomher win's ensuin, 
bailh >ucll an' keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

An* weary Winter comin fast, 

An' co2ie liere, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell. 

Till cra>h f the cruel coulter past 
Out thro' thy cell. 

That Nvec bit heap o* leaves an* stibbic, siubble 

lias cost tliee nionie a weary nibble! 

Now thou 's turned out, for a* thy trouble, 

Rut house or ha Id, Without— holding 


To thole the winter's sleety dribble, endure 

An' cranrcuch cauhl ! hoarfrost 

Hut Mousie, thou art no thy lane, alone 

In proving foresight may Iw vain : 

The bestdaicl schemes o* Mice an’ Men 

Gang aft agley, askew 

An lea’c us nought hut grief and pain, leave 


For promis'd joy I 

Still lliou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee : 

Rut, Och ! I backward cast my e’e, 
On prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an* fear ! 


— wi^d^ 

build 

mos« 

sharp 


Qreen grow the Rashes, O. 
C<<jr«j—Orecn grow the rashes, O ; rushet 

Green grow the rashes, O : 

The sweetest hours that e'er I spend, 

Arc spent among the lasses, O. 


There *s nought but care on cv’ry han’, 

In every hhur that pxsses, O : 

What signifies the life 0’ man, 

An’ ’(were na for the lasses, O? Ifii were not 


The war’ly race may riches chase, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O ; 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 

Rut gic me a cannie hour at e'en. 

My arms about my dearie, O, 

An* war’ly cares, an* war’ly men, 

May a’ gac tapsaltecrie, O ! 

For you sac douce, ye sneer at this ; 

\ e *rc nought but senseless asses, O j 

Tlie wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 

Me dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 


worldly 


quiet 


topsy*turvy 

quiet 


Aultl Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she dosses, O : 

Her prentice han’ she tty’d on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses, O. 

Enier«4 in Ihe Fir.i Common-place Book under date Aujniit lySfii 


To a Mountain Daisy, on turning one down with 
the plough in April 1786. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flovv’r, 

1 hou 's met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

I'o spare thee is my pow’r, 

Them bonic gem. 

Alas ! it ’s no thy neebor sweet, 

I’hc bonie lark, companion meet I 
Rending thee 'm.ang the desvy weet ! 

Wi’ sprcckl'd breast, 

When upward'sprlnging, blythe, to g 
The purpling East. 

Cauld blew the bill er biting North 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Vet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear'd above the parent -earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 

High shclt'ring woods and wa'smaun shield 5 — 

Rut thou, beneath the random bield shelcer 

O* clo<l or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-fleld, lare - siubble 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

The snawie bosom sun^ward spread. 

Thou lifts ihy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

Rut now the share uptcars thy bed, 

And low thou lies I 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow'rct of the rural shade I 
Ry love’s simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust, 

Till she, like thee, nil soil’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On Life's rough ocean luckless starr’d t 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent Lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And w helm him o’er 1 

Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 

Who long with wants and woes has striv n, 

Ry human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’iy’s brink ; 

Till, wrench’d of cvVy stay but Hcav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink 1 

Ev’n thou who moum’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine^no distant date ; 

Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom t 

M'Pberson’s FareweU* 

Ci^mr^Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntiDgly gaed he ; 

He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round 
Below the gallows-tree. . 


musi — diul 


wet 
»peck1«d 
cet happy 
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P'arcweU, yc dungeons dark and sironj'. 

The wretch’s destinic ! 

MU'herson’s time will in>t W lou^ » 

On yonder gallovv^-trcc. 

O, what is death but parting breatft ? 

On many a bloody plain 
I Ve dar’d his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again ! 

Untie these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword ; 

And there *s no a man in all Scotland 
But I *11 brave him at a word. 

I *ve liv’d a life of start and strife ; trouble 

I die by treacheric : 

It burns iny heart I mu^t depart, 

And not avenged be. 

Now farewell, lights thou sunshine bright, 

And all beneatli the sky ! 

May coward shame disdain his name, 

The wretch that dares not die I 

Written fur Johnson's Mmient and pubihhed 1766. 

The versos wrro Jedaned as an improvement on some attributed 
to a freebooter, half Celt, half gipsy, named M'Pherson, who wo* 
hanged at BanlT in November t7oa Hums believed that fiivcmess 
was the ocene. 


The Banka o' Dood. 

Ye banks and braes o* bonie Doon, slopes 

How can ye bloom sac fresh and fair? 

How can yc chant, yc little birds, 

And I sac weary fu* o* care ? 

Thou 'll break my heart, thou warbling bird 
That wantons thro* the flowering thorn ! 

Thou minds me o' departed joys, 

Departed, never to return. 

Aft hac I rov'd by bonic Doon, Often 

To sec the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o* its luve, every 

And fondly sac did ! o' mine \ 

\Vi' lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, pulled 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree f 
And my fause luver staw my rose— faU« lover stole 
But ah t he left the thorn wi’ me. 

Written for the Mutrum, and published m vol. Iv., 1799. 

It ii the best of four sets of verses on the river Doon. 

A Man '0 a Man for a’ that. 

Is there for honest Poverty 
That hings his head, on' a’ that ? haogs 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that I 
For a* that, and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure, and a* that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The Man ’s the gowd for a’ that f gold 

Wliat though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey, and a’ that ; coane woollen 
Cie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 

A Man ’s a Man for a' that : 

For a’ that, and a’ ^hat, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor. 

Is king o' men for a’ that I 


Ve SCO yon birkic ca .1 a Ior<i, fellow— calkd 

NVha struts, and starve and a’ that ? 

Though liundrcds worship ai lii» \>ord, 

I Ic *v but a cuif for a* that : doU 

For a' that, ami a’ thal, 

Hjs ribl^and, sl.ir, and a' that ; 

The man of independent mind, 
lie looks and laughs at a’ thai. 

A prince can inak a belted knight, 

A niarpiis, duke, an<l a (hat ; 

But an honest man’s alMOon his might— above 
Guid faith, he mauna fa* that ! ntuii not— claim 
For a* that, an<l a* that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that : 

The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a* that. 

Then let us pray thal come it may, — 

.As come it will for a’ that — 

That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth. 

Shall liear the grec, and a’ that ! haw fmt pUce 
For a’ that, and a’ that. 

It’s cornin’ yet for a* that, 

That Man to Man, the world o*cr, 

Shall brithers be for a' that I 

Scut to Thomson in January 1795. 


The Jolljr Beggars-a Cantata. 
RtClTATIVO. 


When lyart leaves hcsi row* the yird, ^bhvred— «ajth 


Or, wavering like the lauckie-bird, hau 

Betlim cauld Boreas’ blast ; cokS 

When hail-stones drive wi* bitter skyte, dash 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranrcuch drest ; rime 

Ac night at e’en a merry core coqH 

O' randie, gangrel bodies lawless; vsgnnt 

In Poosie-Nansic’s held the splore, orgie 

To drink their orra duddies : spare 


Wi’ quafhng and laughing 
They ranted an’ they sang, 

Wi’ jumping an' thumping 
The vera girdle rang. bakIng pUie 


neat 


First, nicst the fire, in auld re<l rags, 

Arc sat, weel brac'd wi’ mealy bags, 

And knapsack a* in order ; 

His doxy lay within his arm ; 

Wi’ usquelKie an' blankets warm 
She blinket on her sodger ; 

An' ay he gies the toiic drab 
The tither sketpin kiss, anothBr-sounding 

While she held up her greedy gab mouth 

Just like an aumous dish : 

Ilk smack still did crack still 
Like onie cadger’s whip ; 

Then swaggering an’ sta^ering, 

He roared this ditty up 


ftvettheart 
whUky 
leervd 
£iv«5 — tipsy 


aims 

Every 

hawkcr’i 


AIR. 

Tune — 

I am a son of Mars who have been in many wars, 

And show my cuts and scan wherever I come : 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench. 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the dninit 

Lai de daudle, &c. 
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My prcnticcship I past where my leader breath’d his last, 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram : 
And I served out my trade when the gallant game was 
play'd, 

And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 

I lastly was with Curtis among the floating batt Vies, 

And there I left for witness an ami and a limb ; 

Yet let my country need me, with Eliott to head me, 

I ’d clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum.. 

And now tho’ I must beg, with a wooden arm and leg, 
And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my Imm, 

I ’jn as happy with wallet, my bottle and my callct, tmU 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. 

What tho\ with hoary locks, I must stand the winter shocks. 
Beneath the woods and rocks, oftentimes for a home, 
When the lothcr bag I sell, and the tothcr bottle tell, 

1 could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of a drum, 

Lai do daudle, Sic. 


RECCTATIVO. 


He ended ; and the kebars sheuk 
Ai)oon the chorus roar ; 

While frightcrl rations backwani leuk, 
An’ seek the benmost bore : 

A fairy fiddler frac the neuk, 

He skirl’d out, encore ! 

But up arose the martial chuck, 

An’ laid the loud uproar. 


rafters shook 
Above 
rau— look 
Inmost hole 
comer 
shrieked 
dear 


AIR. 

Mortals^ fill your Classa* 
See the smoking bowl before us ! 

Mark our jovial, ragged ring ! 

Rouml and round take up the chorus, 

And in raptures let us sing x— 

Chorus — A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty ’$ a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest I 

What is title, what is treasure, 

What is reputation’s care ? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 

*Tis no matter how or where. 


With the ready trick and fable 
Round we wander all the day ; 

And at night, in bam or stable, 
Hug our doxies on the hay. 

Docs the train attended carriage 
Thro’ the country lighter rove? 

Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love? 

Life IS all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes ; 

Let them prate about decorum 
Who have character to lose. 


Here V to budgets, bags and wallets ! 

1 lore s to all the wandering train 1 

Here ’s our ragged brats and callets I 

One and all, cry out, Amen I 

•ThU puimnt and iplendid production/ u Matthew Ac 
called u, la believed to have been iiupired by a writ of the 


to a lodging'house for beggars kept in Maucbline by Pooiie Na&rie, 
othtrwUe Agnea Ronald, wife of George Gibson, prerioualy con- 
victed by (he kirk session of resetting stolen goodk It waa written 
during the hloisgiel period, but was not published during Burns's 
lifcUme. 

The Rigs o' Barley. 

Chorus — Com rigs, an* barley rigs, ridges 

An’ corn rigs are bonie : 

I ’ll ne’er forget that happy night, 

Aniang the rigs wi’ Annie. 

It was U|>on a Lammas night, 

When com rigs are bonie, 

Beneath the moon’s unclouded light, 

I held awa’ to Annie ; took my way 

The time flew by, wi' icnticss hce<l ; careless 
Till, ’tween the late and early, 

Wi’ sma’ persuasion she agreed 
To see me thro* the barley. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still, 

The moon was shining clearly ; 

I set her down, wi’ right good will, 

Amang the rigs o’ barley : 

I ken’t her heart was a' my ain ; 

I lov’d her most sincerely ; 

1 kiss'd her owre and owre again, ores 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

I lock'd her in my fond embrace ; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 

My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o* barley I 
But by the moon and stars so bright, 

That shone that hour so clearly 1 
She ay shall bless that happy night 
Amang the rigs o' barley. 

I hae been bljihe wi’ comrades dear ; happy 
I hae been merry drinking ; 

I hae l)een joyfu* gath’rin gear ; money*malung 
I hae been happy thinking : 

But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 

Tho’ three times doubl’d fairly— 

That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o’ barley. 

This song was declared by Buroi lo have been composed before 
his twenty-third year. 

Mary Morldcn. 

O Mary, at thy window be I 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour. 

Those smiles and glances let me sec, 

That makes the miser’s treasure poor $ 

EIow blythely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frac sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gacd thro* the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

Tho' this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 

’ Ye are na Mary Morison I ’ 


endure— 

Uruggle 


Last night 
went— hall 


fine 
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O Mary, cansl ihou wreck hi> peace, 

Wha for thy sake >vatl gladly die? 

Of canst thou break that heart of his 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? faulr 

If love for love thou will i>a gie, give 

At least \>e pity lo me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o* Mary Morison. 

Desenbed by th« po«t an a letter to I homioai of March 
15 'one of my juvenile worice,' Local tradition identafiei the heroine 
with 1 veritable Mauchliiie Mar)* MonUon, but it u nioae com* 
monly believed that ' Mary Morison* was only a euphonious render* 
ing ol * Elli&on Bcgbje/ (he object of Burn$‘i tirsi secioui pa^ion. 

Ae Fond Kisd. 

Ac fond kiss, and then wc sever ! Ooc 

Ac farewell, and then for ever \ 

Deep in heart wrung tears 1 11 pletlgc thee, 
Warring sighs and groans 1 11 wage thee. pledge 
Who shall say that Fortune grievev him, 

While the star of hope she leaves him ? 

Me, nac cheerfu* twinkle lights me : 

Dark despair around benights inc. 

1 11 ne’er blame my partial fancy : 

Naelhing could resist my Nancy I 
But to see her was to love her. 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had wc never lov’d sac kimlly, 

Had wc never JovM sae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted, 

Wc had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Farc'thec weel, thou first and fairest I 
Fare-thcc-weel, thou best and dearest \ 

Thine l>c ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then wc sever 1 

Ac farewell, Alas, for ever I 

Deep in hcart*wrung tears 1 11 pledge thee, 

W’arring sighs and groans 1 11 wage thee. 

Sent 10 Ciannda, 7 ytU December 1791. 

The moat notable editions of the poemi alone are (he Kilmarnock 
(lyld), Edinburch (1767), London (1787), Edinburgh and London 
07 V))i Centenary (Henley and Henderson, 1896). Among ediiiona 
■1th Life and I^cttcrsare those of Carrie (1800), Cunningham (1 8^4), 
Douglas (iSSo), and Robert Cbambers (1851 ; revised by present 
wriierin 1696). The Letters were edited by Ferguson (a voli. 1931). 
See alio the studies by Lockhart (i6aSX Angellier (Paris, 1893), 
Hans Hecht (Heidelberg. 1901), D. M'Naught (t90iX Mr»CArswcll 
09 K)» F* P* Soyder (193a), and the annual Burnt CkwcnUU i the 
Eisaye by John Wilson (collected works, 1838), Carlyle (1831), and 
R. U Stevenson (188s). WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Blchard Call (177^1801) was born near 
Dunbar, and whilst employed as a printer in 
Edinburgh, threw off some Scottish songs that 
became favourites. A * Farewell to Ayrshire^ and 
one or two more were printed as by Bums ; the 
best-known, ‘My only jo and dearie,* is rather in 
TannahilPs manner. One verse runs : 

The birdie sings upon the thorn 
lu sang o' joy, fu' checrie O, 

Rejoicing in the summer mom, 

Nae care to mak it eerie O ; 

But little kens the sangster sweet 
Aught o' the cares I hae to meet. 

That gar my restless bosom beat, 

My only jo and dearie O. 


Lady Nairiit' t7f/) 1X45 , thou;^h she lived 
to nc'.it the middle of the hitu tcciuh tenturj’, 
\\.is born Ijiit seven ,i(xvr liiirns, and was 

writing \er»cs in 1792. Carolin.i idif>hant, born 
at the *auld luiubc’ of (irmk in l^rihNliire, uas 
the third daughter of its Jacobite laird. In 1806 
she m.irried her second cousin, Major W illiam 
Murray Nairne U757-1830J, who in 1824. on the 
restoration of tlic attainted Scott i:»h ju-erage^, be- 
came the sixth Lord Nairne ; to him xhc bore one 
son, William (1808-37). They settled near Edin- 
burgh, and after her husband’s death the Man mess 
Nairne liveil for three years in Irel.ind, titen for 
nine on the Continent, returning at Iasi lo the new 
house of Cask — the old one had been pulled down 
in 1801. Her eighiy-sevcn songs appeared first 
under the pseudonym * Mrs Hogan of Hogan* or 
‘ H. B.* in T//^ Sco//ij/( (1821-24 , 

posthumously under her own name as l^tys from 
Siralhcarn, Her songs show, in the poetic- re- 
miniscence stage, the family Jacobitism ; but no 
Jacobite in his own day ever concealed liis colours 
with more jealous care and elaborate pains than 
all her life long Lady Nairne did her authorship. 
Not a few of lier songs arc substantially rccastings 
and adaptations of old popular favourite^ in the 
lone of which there was something to disapprove. 
But some of them — including a few incorpontiing 
old fragments— arc pure inspirations, true and all 
but perfect lyrics, in poetic worth coming nearest 
to Bums's best ; as many as eight or ten of them 
live in the hearts of the Scottish people tvith the airs 
to which they arc wedded — the exquisite ‘ Land 
o' the Leal' (c 1798) and ‘Caller Herrin’,’ * Lhc 
Laird o’ Cockpen,’ ‘The Auld House,’ ‘The Rowan 
Tree,' ‘The Hundred Pipers,' ‘He's owrc the hills 
that I lo’c wcci,' ‘Will ye no come back again?' 
and ‘Charlie is my Darling' — a list which indi- 
cates the variety' of the notes she struck. The 
last two, though there were older songs with 
the same title and to the same general purpose, 
have completely superseded the other versions. 

‘ Farewell, Edinburgh,' is also well known in 
Scotland; and ‘Would you be young again’ re- 
veals the characteristic temper of Lady Nairne’s 
later years. Her Jacobitism, like Bums’s, Scott's, 
Hogg^s, and that of the writers of almost all the 
best-know*n Jacobite songs, was historical, senti- 
mental, poetical, and entirely consistent w*ith the 
most perfect loyalty to the reigning House ; Queen 
Victoria had no more faithful subject than this 
champion ofa beloved and idealised Prince Charlie's 
claims on romantic devotion, who took a lively 
interest in Christian missions, in church extension, 
and in all philanthropic schemes. It should be 
added that in the songs the words often convey 
quite obviously the thoughts of a lady bom, not 
of colliers or fishwives, and the Scots is the 
Scots of one bred to speak and write English 
habitually. Angels do not beckon in Scots ; 
dwelt and well rhyme conveniently in ‘ The 
Laird o* Cockpen,’ but should be dwall and 
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'tveelj ihrou^^hout Scotland will<r:us are always 
saui^/ts^ and billows is a word wholly alien to the 
dialect of Newhaven. 

Tbe Land o' tbe Leal. 

I 'm wcarin* awa, John, 

Like sii.iw-wrcnths in thaw, John ; 

I ’m wcarin' a\v.V 
To ihc land o’ the leal. 

There ’s nac sorrow (here, John ; 

Tliere's neither cauld nor care, John; 
d’lie day 's aye fair 

In the land o* the leal. 

Our bonny bairn *s there, John ; 

She was baith gude and fair, John ; 

And, oh ! we grudged her sair 
To (he land o’ (he leal. 

Ihit sorrow s seT wears past, John — 

And joy ’s a- coinin' fast, John — 

'i'hc Joy (hat '$ aye to last 
In the land o' the leal. 

Sac dear’s that joy was bought, John, 

Sac free the battle fought, John, 

Tiiat sinfu* man e'er brought 
To (he land o’ the leal. 

Oh, dry* your glistening ce, John ! 

My Saul langs to be free, John ! 

And angcU beckon me 
To the land o* the leal. 

Oh, baud ye leal and true, John \ 

Your day it ’s wcarin* through, John ; 

And I ’ll welcome you 
To the land o' the leal. 

Now, fnrc-yc-wccl, my ain John ; 

This warKTs cares arc vain, John ; 

We *11 meet, and we 'll be fain, 

In (he land o' the leal. 

Ltal^ another fonn of means in Middle EnglUh 

and Scoii loyal, faithful, honest, (rue, lawful, Jusi, fair, and noble, 
and lives on in ihe diatecis of the noriH of England and Scotland. 
In (hU particular ease ihe *land of (he true-hearted ' is obviously 
meant for (he home of (he fai(hfu], heaven. 

The Laird o’ Cockpen. 

The Laird o' Cockpen he’s proud and hc*s great, 
llis mind is ta'en up with the things o’ the slate ; 

He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 

Hut favour wi' wooin’ was fashious to seek, iroublesonie 

Down by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 

At his tablc«head he thought she *d look well ; 
M’Clish's AC daughter o* Clavcrsc-ha’ Leei 
A penniless lass wi* a lang pedigree. 

His wigwas weel pouthered, andaagudeasnew ; 

His waistcoat was white, his coal it was blue ; * 

lie put on a ring, n sword, and cocked hat ; 

And wha could refuse the Laird wV a* that? 

He took the gray mare, and rade cannilie, 

And rapped at the yett o’ Claversc-ha’ Lee : gite 

'Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben, 

She ’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird o’ Cockpen.' 

Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder-flower wine : 

' And what brings the I^ird at sic a like time?’ 


She put air her apron, and on her silk gown. 

Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, and gaed awa’ down, cap 

And when she cam ben, he bowed fu’ low, 

And what was his errand he soon let her know ; 
Amazed was the Laird when the bdy said ‘ Na 
And wi* a High curtsey she turned awa*. 

Dumfoundered he was, but nae sigh did he gie ; 

He mounted his marc — he rade cannilie ; 

And aflen he thought, as he gaed through the glen. 

She ’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen. 

[And now that the Laird his exit had made, 

Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said ; 

’ Oh ! for ane I *11 get better, it s waur I 'll get ten— 

1 w'as daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.’ 

Next time that the Laird and the lady were seen, 

They were gaun ann in arm to the kirk on the green ; 
Now she sits in the ha' like a wceLtappit hen — 

But as yet there’s nac chickens appeared at Cockpen.^ 

The last two verses were added by Miu Ferrier, authoress of 
Marriagf, and are now always printed as part ot (he sang. 

Caller Herrin’. 

Wha *11 buy my caller herrin’ ? fresh, new-caugtt 
They ’re bonny flsh and halcsome farin’ ; 

Wha ’ll buy iny caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth? 

\M>cn yc were slccpin’ on your pillotvs, 

Dreamed ye aught o’ our pair fellows, 

Darkling as the)' faced the billotrs^ 

A' to fill the woven willows? 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin’? &c. 

^Yha’ll buy my caller herrin'? 

They *re no brought here without brave darin’. 
Buy my caller herrin’, 

Hauled through tvind and rain, 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin*? &c. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin’? 

Oh, ye may ca’ them Milgar farin’, 

Wives and mithers maisl despairin’ 

Ca* them lives o’ men. 

Wha 'll buy my caller herrin’? &c 

When the creel o’ herrin' passes, 

Indies, clad in silks and laces, 

Gather in their braw pelisses, 

Cast their heads and screw their faces. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin* ? icc. 

Caller herrin’ ’s no got lightly. 

Ye can trip the spring fu’ tightly, 

Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, flingin*, 

Gow has set you a’ a-singin’. 

Wha *11 Imy my caller herrin’ ? tcc 

Ncebour nvivcs, now tent my telUn' : 

When the bonny fish yc ’re sellin’, 

At ae word be in your dealin’ ; 

Truth will stand when a’ thing ’s failin’. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller herrin’? &c 

Noil Gow (i;t7-t8o7) wu % violinist and composer, famous for 
itntbtpcyt and roofs ; so w»s his son Ns(hsnfol, for whom this 
song was wriiion and by whom the tuoe was compoUd. Dr Chsrles 
Rogers wroto ihe Li/it ah 4 Settgt ^ Smirm (1B69X u)d 

there is a small work on her by tho Rev. Geo. Henderson (tpoe); 
see alio Kingion OUphsnfs jMhiU Lmirdt i/OdsM 
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Robert Tannahill (i7;4-i8ioa a lyrical 
Doci, some of whose songs ri\al all but the best 
of Bunis’s in popularity. Mas born in Pai:,Icy, 
and, early sent to the loom, continued to follow 
the staple trade of his native town until his 
twenty- sixth year, when, with one of his younger 
brothers, he removed to Lmcashirc. There he 
continued two years, till, hearing of his fathers 
ill-health, he returned in time to receive his 
dying blessing. Soon after he wrote to a friend : 
‘My brother Hugh and I arc all that now remain 
at home with our old mother, bending under age 
and frailty ; and but seven years back nine of us 
used to sit at dinner together.’ In Tlu Filial Vow 
he inscribed this monument to her mciuory : 

Twas hers to guide me through life’s early day, 

To point out virtue's jwths, and lead the way : 

Now, while her powers in frigid languor sleep, 

’Tis mine to hand her down life*$ rugged steep ; 

With all her little weaknesses to licar. 

Attentive, kind, lo soothe her every care. 

’Tis nature bids, and truest plca>urc flows 
From lessening an agc<l parent’s woes. 

The lines indicate the writer’s filial piety, but 
their inferiority to his Scottish songs shows how 
little at home he was in English poetry. Though 
Tannahill, an enthusiastic student of Ramsay, 
Fergusson, and Burns, composed verses from a 
very early age, it was not till after this time 
that he passed mediocrity. Encouraged by R. 
A. Smith, a musician and composer, he applied 
himself sedulously to song-writing ; and when 
Smith had set some of his songs to original 
airs, he in 1807 ventured on the publication 
of a volume of poems and songs, of which the 
first impression, consisting of nine hundred 
copies, was sold in a few weeks. He after- 
wards contributed songs to George Thomson’s 
Selul MrlodUs, Meanwhile he himself, always 
resen'cd, shy, and of slight and feeble physique, 
fell into a state of morbid despondency, aggra- 
vated by bodily weakness and a phthisical 
tendency. He had prepared a new edition of 
his poems for the press ; but when Constable the 
publisher returned the copy because he already 
had on hand more new works than he could 
undertake that season, the disappointment preyed 
on the spirits of the sensitive poet ; he burnt the 
manuscripts of a hundred new songs, and sank 
mto a state of profound melancholia. One night 
in May 1810 he left his bedroom unperceived, and 
next day his body was found in (he canal. The 
longer poems of this modest, ilbstarred weaver- 
poet arc greatly inferior to his songs, and arc 
commonplace and artificial ; but some of the 
lyrics are original, sincere, and touching, though 
often over- sentimental, and disfigtircd (e.g. the 
‘Flower o' Dumblanc') by appallingly prosaic 
phrases. He is mainly remembered for about half- 
a-dozen songs, including, besides those given below, 
‘Loudon’s Donnie Wot^s and Braes’ and ‘The 


Lonnie W o<xl o' Ciaigitlca.’ Semple in his edition 
of llic t'wiUi Lu<-, 1X7^ h,|. - restored’ the 

Scots words to his ide.i <*f propnet) and regularity. 

The Brues o’ Balqubliher. 

I>cl go, IjLsde. go, 

To the o’ Ikiftpdiilher. 

Where (he bhc-l^crrie'* grow 

*Mang the l>onny Higldand heather : 

\\ hero the deer and the rac. 

Lightly luunding Ic^gethcr, 

Sport ihc larig simmer day 
On the braes o’ Bal<{uhilher. 

1 will twine thee a l><>vver 
By the clear siller fount.tin. 

And 1 11 cover it oVr 

Wi’ the rtowers of the moimiain ; 

I will range through the wilds. 

And the deep glens &ac drcaiic, 

And return wi* their spoils 
To the bower o’ niy de.aric. 

When the nidc vviniry win' 

Idly raves round our dwelling. 

And the roar of the lir>n ^^aterfaL 

On the night ‘breeze is sw*clling, 

So merrily we 'll sing. 

As the storm rattles o’er us. 

Till the <lenr shieling ring 
Wi' (he light lilting ehonis 

Now the simmer’s in prime 
Wi’ the flowers richly blooming, 

And the wild mount.ain thyme 
A’ the moorlands perfuming ; 

To our dear native scenes 
Let us journey together, 

Where glad innocence reigns 
’Mang the braes o’ Balquhitlier. 

Tbe Braes o* OlenlCTer. 

Keen blaws the wind o'er the braes o* Glenifler ; 

The auld castle turrets are covered wi’ snaw* ; 

How changed frae the lime when 1 met wi’ my lover 
A mang the broom bushes by Stanley green shaw* i 
The wild- flowers o’ simmer w ere spread a’ sac l)onnie, 
The mavis s.ang sweet frae the green birken tree ; 

But far to the camp they hae marche<l my dear Johnie, 
And now it is winter wi' nature and me. 

Then ilk thing around us was Mythesome and checric, 
Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw* ; 

Now naething is heard but the wind w histling drenrie. 
And naething is seen but the wide-spread ing snaw. 

The trees are a’ bare, and the birds mute and dowic ; uU 
They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as they flee ; 
And chirp out their plaints, seeming wac for my Johnic ; 
’Tis w'intcr wi' them, and 'tis winter wi’ me. 

Von cauld sleety cloud skiffs alang the bleak mountain. 

And shakes the dark fir* on the steep rocky brae, 

While do>vn the deep glen brawls the snaw-flooded 
fountain, 

Tliat murmured sac sweet to my laddie and me. 

It’s no its lend roar on the wintry wind swclIinV 
It ’s no the cauld blast brings the tear to my ee ; 

For oh ! gin I saw but my bonny Scots callan, {^d 

The dark days o’ winter were simmer to me. 
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The Flower o’ Dumblane. 

The sun has ganc down o cr the lofty Ben Lomond, 

And left the red clouds to presnic o cr the scene, 

While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloamin, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o' Dumblane. 

How >wccl is the brier, wi’ its saft fauldin' blossom ! 

And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green ; 

^'cl sweeter and fairer, and dear to this boM)m, 

D lo\cly young Jessie, the flower o' Dumblane, 

She ’s modest as ony, .and blithe as she *s lx>nny ; 

For guileless simplicily marks her its ain : 

And far l>e the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha'd blight in Its bloom the sweet flower o’ Dumblane. 
Sing on, thou Mvcct mavi>». thy hymn to the coning; 

Thou ’rt dear to the echoes of f'alderwood glen : 

Sac dear to this liosom, sac artless ami winning, 

Is charming young Jessie, the flower o' Dumblane. 

How lost were my days till I met wi* my Jessie ! 

The sports <>* the city seemed foolish and vain ; 

1 ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie, 

Till charmo<l wi’ sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane. 
Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 

Atnidst its profusion I’d languish in pain. 

And reckon ns nacthing the height o' its splendour, 

If w.nnling sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane. 

Gloomy Winter’s now Awa’. 

(iloomy winter’s now awa’; 

Saft the wcstlin breezes idaw; 

*Mang the hirks o’ Stan Icy* shaw 
'I he mavis sings fu’ checrie O. 

Sweet the craw-flower’s early l>eU 
Decks Glcniflcr’s dewy dell, 

Blooming tike thy bonny sel’, 

My young, my artless dearie O. 

Come, my lassie, Id us stray 
O’er Glenkilloch’s sunny brae. 

Blithely spend the gowden day 
Midst joys that never wcaric 0. 

Towering o’er the Newton woods, 

Laverocks fan the snaw*white clouds j 
Siller saughs wi’ downic buds. 

Adorn the banks sac bricrie O. 

Round the sylvan fairy nooks, 

Feathery brcckans fringe the rocks, 

’Neath the brae the burnic jouks. 

And ilka thing is cheerio O. 

Trees may hud, and birds may sing, 

Flowers may bloom, and venlure spring, 

Joy to me (hey canna bring, 

Unless wi’ thee, my dearie O. 

* 

SIp Alexander Boswell (1775-1822), of 
Auchmlcck in Ayrshire, eldest son of Johnson’s 
biographer, was a man of many accomplishments, 
but IS now remembered for his tragic fate and 
for his songs, such as ‘Auld Gudeman, ye're a 
Drucken Carle;' ‘Jenny’s Bawbee;’ and ‘Jenny 
d.ang the Weaver,’ rough but characteristic genre- 
pictures rich in a kind of comic humour ; the 
less rude ‘Good-night and Joy be wi’ ye a” is 
^so still popular. Educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, m 1803 he printed a volume of Sch^s 


chiefly in t)u Scottish Dialect. In 1810 he pub- 
lished a somewhat overdrawn Scottish dialogue, in 
the style of Fergusson, called Edinburgh., or the 
Ancient Royalty; a Sketch 0/ Manners, by Simon 
Gray. Other poems were Clan Alpiiis Vow 
(181 1), a tragic Highland tale, based on the record 
in the Register of the Pri\7 Council of Scotland 
for 1589, and Sir Albyn, a burlesque. Skeldon 
Haughs was a rhymed version of an old Ayrshire 
legend. Some of his best songs were among the 
tweUe he contributed to Thomson’s Select Collec- 
tion (1817). His unfinished and not ver>’ brilliant 
anticipation of Byron, An Epistle to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers (1803), contains some smart couplets : 

All arc not damned you happen to dislike ; 

.All turn not marUc whom your gbnees strike . . . 
When the fierce tiger rages o’er the land, 

Then to the chase, yc hunters, in a Iwnd J . . . 

But where ’s the honour, where ’s the mighty feat. 

To scire a victim that can only bleat ? 

Why tinge with red the unassuming check, 

Or tear a linnet with a vulture's beak? . . . 

Is he a lion who can gorge a rat ? 

Is he Goliath who can crush a gnat ? 

Boswell did much to stimulate his countrymen to 
honour Bums’s memory, securing the erection of 
the monument on the Doon ; and for two or three 
years sal in Parliament for Plymplon in Devon- 
shire. Sir Alcx.-inder, created a baronet in 1821 
for a (poor but) loyal song, ‘Long live George the 
Fourth,’ was an ardent lover of our early literature, 
and at his private printing-press at Auchinleck 
House reprinted a series of rare works, both English 
and Scottish, some of the earlier ones with his own 
hand. When politics ran high he wrote some 
personal pasquinades, for one of which he received 
a challenge from Mr Stuart of Duncam, and the 
parties met at Auchtertool in Fifeshire. Stuart’s 
shot took effect and the Tory baronet fell, dying 
from the wound on the following day, the 27th of 
March 1822. He was a hearty, high-spirited man, 
tall and of imposing presence, fond of field sports, 
and in almost every' way (even in his literary gifts 
and interests) very unlike his father. His brother, 
James Boswell (1778-1822), an accomplished scholar 
and student, edited Malone’s edition of Shakespeare 
(21 vols. 8vo, 1821). From James’s funeral Sir 
Alexander relumed straight to his fatal encounter 
with Mr Stuart. 

Jenny dang the Weaver. 

At Willie’s wedding on the green, 

The lasses, bonny britches ! 

Were a’ dressed out in aprons clean, 

And braw white Sunday mutches : 

Auld Ma(^e bade the lads tak’ tent, 

But Jock would not believe her ; 

But soon the fool his folly kent. 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; 

But soon the fool his folly kent, 

F or Jenny dang the weaver* 
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A clatly, sijuiiitiji* ll»r<*i»;>h A jjiass, touddv 

lie gimed, * r faiUi, a lxd>r»y ! ' 

He thought to uln, wi’ frof»t o* 

Jenny*?^ b.i\vlK*c. 


At ilka count 'y*<iance or reel, 

Wi* her he wouhl be bobbing ; 

When she sal down, he sal dow n, 

And to her would l)e gabbing ; 

Where’er she gacil, baith but and Ixn, 

The coof would never leave her ; Tool 

Aye heckling like a clocking hen, hauhing 

But Jenny dang the weaver, 

Jenny dang, &c. 

Quo’ he : ‘ My lass, to speak my mind, 

In troth I needna sw ither ; heduu 

You *ve bonny cen, and if you Ve kind, 

I '11 never seek anilher : * 

He hummed and hawed, the lass cried, ‘ Peugh ! ' 

And ba<le the coof no dcave her ; 

S)iie snapt her fingers, lap and Icugh, 

And dang the silly weaver. 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; 

Sync snapl her fingers, lap and leugh, bughed 
And dang the silly weaver. 

JeoDy'd Bawbee. 

1 met four chaps yon hirks amang, 

Wi* hingin’ lugs, and faces lang ; 

I speered at neebour Bauldy Strang, 

Wha *s that I see? 

Quo' he : Ilk cream-faced, pawky chiel 
Thought himsel cunnin' as the deil, 

And here they cam, awa’ to steal 

Jenny's lxxwt>ce. money, fortune 

The first, a captain till his trade, 

Wr skull ill lined, and back wcel clod, 

Marched round the bam, and by the shed, 

And pappil on his knee. 

Quo* he : 'My godde&s, nymph, and queen, 

Your beauty 's dazzled baith niy cen ; * 

But deil a beauty he had seen 

But— Jenny's bawbee. 

A lawyer neist, wi' bletherin' gab, 

Will speeches wove like ony wab, 

Jn ilk ane's com aye took a dab, 

And a' for a fee : 

Accounts he had through a' the town. 

And tradesmen's tongues nae mair could drown ; 
Haith now he thought to clout his gown Paich 

Wi’ Jenn/s bawbee. 

A norland laird neist trotted up, 

Wi' bawsent natg and siller whup^ vhho 

Cried : ^ Inhere ’$ my beast, lad, baud the grup 
Or tie'l till a tree. 

' What *s gowd to me?— I 've walth o' Ian* 5 
I3estow on ane o' worth your han’ j ' 

He thought to pay what he was ami owing 

Wi' Jenny's bawbee. 

A' spruce fme ban'boaes and tubs, 

A Thing cam neist — but life has rubs — 

Foul were the roads, and fou the dubs, puddles 
Ah I wae 's me I 


She Ixidc the lain! gang comb bis ssig, 

'Ihc Mxlgcr no to strut Nie big, 

1 he lawyer no lo be a prig, 

The fool crictl : ‘ Tehee, 

' I kent that I could never fail I * 

She preened the di>h*clou( till his tail, pjiaed 
And cooled him wi' a watcr^pail, 

And kept her bawbee. 

« The High Street of Edinburgh. 

Tier upon tier I see the mansions rise, 

Whose azure summits mingle with the skies ; 

'rherc, from the earth the lal>ouring ])orters l)ear 
Tile elements of fire and water high in air ; 

There, as you scale the steps with toilsome tread, 

The dripping barrel madefic?i your head ; 

Thence, as adowii the giddy rouml you uhcel, 

A rising porter greets you with his creel I 
Here, in these chaml>ers, ever dull and dark, 

The lady gay received her gayer spark, 

Who, clad in silken coat, with cautious tread, 
Trcinblc<l at opening easements overhead ; 

But when in safety at her })orch he trod, 

He seized the ring, and rasped the twisted rod. 

No idlers then, I trow', were seen to meet, 

Linked, six a row, six hours in Princes Street ; 

But, one by one, they panted up the hilt. 

And picked their ste|» with most uncommon skill | 
Then, at the Cross, each joined the motley mob — 

' How are ye, Tam ? ' and, ‘ How *s a' wf ye, Bob?’ 
Next to a neighbouring tavern all retired. 

And draughts of wine their various thoughts iiupiied. 
O’er draughts of wine the beau would moan his love ; 
O’er draughts of wine the ck his bargain drove ; 

O’er draughts of wine the writer penned the will ; 

And legal wisdom counselled o’er a gill. . . . 

Yes ! mark the street, for youth the great resort, 

Its spacious width the theatre of sport. 

There, midst the crowd, the jingling hoop is driven ; 
Full many a leg is hit, and curse is given. 

There, on the pavement, mystic forms are chalked. 
Defaced, renewed, delayed — but never balked ; 

There romping Miss the rounded slate may drop, 

And kick it out with persevering hop. 

There, in (he dirty current of the strand, 

Boys drop the rival corks with ready hand. 

And, wading through the puddle with slow pace, 
Watch in solicitude the doubtful race ! 

And there, an active band, with frequent boast, 

\ ault in succession o’er each wooden post* 

Or a hold stripling, noted for hii might, 

Heads the array, and rules (he mimic fight. 

From hand and sling now fly the whizzing stones^ 
Unheeded broken heads and broken bones. 

The rival hosts in close engagement miX| 

Drive and are driven by the dint of sticks. 

The bicker rages, till some mother’s fears 
Ring a sad story in a bailie’s ears. 

Her prayer is heard ; the order quick is sped, 

And, from (hat corps which hapless Porteous Icd^ 
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A brave detachinent, probably of two, 

Rush, like two kites, upon llie warlike crew, 

Who. struggling, like tlie fabled frogs and mice, 
Arc pounced upon, and carried in a trice. 

11 u I mark that motley group, in various garb~ 
There vice begins to form her rankling barb ; 

'I he germ of gain))lir)g sprouts in pitch-and-toss, 
And brawl, successive, tells disputed loss. 

Iroin hand to hand the whirling halfpence pa&s, 
An<l, every copper gone, they fly to brass. 

Those polished rounds which decorate the coat, 
And brilliant shine upon some youth of note, 
OflTspring of Birmingham's creative art, 

Now from the faithful bution-lioles depart. 

To sudden twitch the rending stitches yield, 

And Knlcrprisc again essays the field. • 

So, when a fetv fleet ycar» of his short span 
Have ripened this dire passion in the man. 

When thousand after thousand lakes its flight 
In the short circuit of one wretched night, 

Next shall the honours of the forest fall, 

An<l ruin desolate the chieftain's hall ; 

Hill after hill some cunning clerk shall gain; 

Then in a mendicant behold a thane I 

TliC fourth line in Campbell's Pifaturtt </ /f^/4 runs : 

* Whose »un*brighl summit iiun(»les with the sky.* 

And in Telford's forgniien poem on EskcUle is a couplet : 

' Here lofty hills in vAried prospect rise, 

Wkcit airy tutnmiU tningU with the tkut* 

To the Memory of Bums. 

Ah I who shall brcnilie upon the o,itcn reed 
That pour'd its melody on winding Ayr, 

And who shall claim thy mantle as his meed, 

Gift of wild poesy, which thou dld’st wear? 

I* or Hide and eartlilmm wight how little meet 
So rich a mantle, and a note $0 sweet J 

Thee, Bard of Coila, all her echoes mourn, 

Hid in thy silent cave and tuneless grove, 

No more the [music] on the breeze is lx>rnc, 

Mirth’s jocund carol, or the plainu of love. 

bark Lugar's stream unheeded laves its bed, 
vVnd all that liv'd to thee seems dull and dead. 


But when soft metnor)* of other days 
Steals on the fancy with delusive glow, 

And while deep rapt we ponder on thy lay*, 
ith music not their own the waters flow ; 

Thy spirit hov’ring seems to rule the spell. 

And our eyes glisten while our bosoms swelL 

Oood-night, aod Joy be wT ya a*. 

Good'Dight, and joy l)c wi’ ye a* 5 
\ our harmless mirth has charmed my hear: ; 

May life’s fell blasts out ower ye blaw \ 

In sorrow may ye never part 1 
My spirit lives, but strength is gone ; 

'The niountain*flrc$ now blaze in vain 5 
Remember, sons, the deeds 1 \e done, 

And in your deeds 1 'll live again ! 

When on yon muir our gallant clan 
P'rae boasting foes their banners tore, 

Wha shewed himsel a better man, 

Or fiercer waved the red claymore ( 

But when in peace— then mark me there — 

\\hcn through the glen the wanderer came, 

I gave him of our lordly fare, 

I gave him here a welcome hame. 

The auld will speak, the young maun licar ; 

Be cantie, but be good and leal ; 

Your ain ills aye hac heart to bear, 

Anithcr’s aye hae heart to feeh 
So, ere I set, I *11 sec you shine, 

1 see you triumph ere I fa’ ; 

My parting breath shall boast you mine— 
Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye a*. 

The «ng it tuppoted to be uid or tunj by an aged Highland 
chiefuin to his clammen, and, like Ctan Ai/in t bearm 

witness to the * Celtic RenaisAonce* characierittie of the period. 
Boswell s views on the Scott of contemp^reiy poetry have been 
quoted above at page 796. Hit poem« and songs were repuhlithed 
with a Memoir by R, H. Smith in iSyj. Prefixed it a list by Mr 
Maidment of the publioiliont end reprintt of the Auchinleck pres* 
-the Disputation between Knox and the Abbot of Crotvaguel; 
the pocmt of Bamficid ; works by Whewone, Churchyard, T. Lodge; 
at well at a number of anonymous pieces and fragments, tome oC 
them from the Auchinleck library. 
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